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568  List  of  Members  for  Northamptonshire, 

Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  31. 

A  LIST  pf  Members  for  the  County  of  Northampton  having  been  published 
in  a  small  pamphlet,  which  differs  very  materially  from  the  series  inserted 
in  Willis’s  Notitia  Parliamentarian  from  the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  ; 
1  have  sent  you  the  names  of  the  Members  for  that  County,  copied  verbatim 
from  Willis’s  List,  and  request  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  insert  it  in  your 
Magazine.  'Yours,  &c.  X. 

1st  Edward  VI.  1547,  Henry-William  de  Alderton,  Esq. — John  Coope 

de  Coope  Ashley,  Esq. 

7th  - - -  1552,  George  Tresham — William  Chauncey,  Esq. 

1st  Mary,  1553,  John  Fermour,  Knt. — William  Chauncey,  Esq. 

2d  Parliament,  1st -  1554,  Thomas  Tresham,  Knt. — John  Spencer,  Knt. 

3d  Parh  1st  &  2d  Phil.&Mary,  1554,  Thomas  Tresham,  Knt.- — William  Chauncey,  Esq. 

4th _ 2d  &  3d -  1555,  John  Fermour,  Knt. — William  Chauncey,  Knt, 

5th _ 4th  &  5th -  1557,  Walter  Mildmay,  Knt. — John  Spencer,  Knt. 

1st  Parliament,  1st  Elizabeth,  1558,  Walter  Mildmay — Edward  Montague. 


2d - - 

3d  — 

7  th - 

8  th - - 

9th  — 

JO  - ~ 

Jst - 

2d - 

3d - 

4th - - 

1st  ■ - 

2d - 

3d  - 

4th - 

5th  and  last, 


-5th 


-13th- 


-31st 

-39th 


-39th- 


-43d 


1563,  William  Cecil,  Knt.  Principal  Secretary  of  State— r 
Walter  Mildmay,  Kijt. 

1572,  Walter  Mildmay,  Knt.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer — ChristopherHatton,  Knt.  Vice  Chancellor. 
1588,  Richard  Ivnightley,  Knt. — Walter  Mildmay,  Knt. 
1592,  Thomas  Cecil,  Knt. — Christopher  Yelverton,  Ser¬ 
jeant  at  Law. 

1597,  Christopher  Yelverton,  Serjeant  at  Law,  Speaker— r 
Richard  Knightley,  Knt. 

1601,  John  Stanhope,  Knt.  Vice  Chancellor  of  the 
Household — William  Lane,  Knt. 

1603,  Edwarql  Montague,  lvnt. — Valentine  Knightley, 
Knt. 

1614,  Edward  Montague,  Knt, 

162,0,  William  Spencer,  Knt.  of  the  Bath  —  Edward 
Montague,  Knt.  of  the  Bath. 

1623,  Robert  Spencer,  Knt. — Richard  Knightley,  Esq. 

•  1st  Charles  I.  1625,  William  Spencer,  Knt. — William  Knightley,  Esq. 

1st  -  1625,  William  Spencer,  Knt.— John  Pickering,  Knt. 

.3d  - .  1628,  Richard  Knightley,  Esq.— Francis  Nicholls,  Esq. 

15th -  1640,  John  Crew,  Esq. — Gilbert  Pickering,  Knt.  &  Bart. 

16th -  1540,  Gilbert  Pickering,  Bart.- — John  Dry  den,  Bart. 


-1st  James  I. 

.12th  — - 

-18  th - - 


-21st • 


N.B. 


Parliament,  anno  1653,  Gilbert  Pickering,  Bart. — Thomas  Brooke. 

- - - -  1654,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Bart,  one  of  his  Highness’s 

Council — John  Crew,  sen.  Esq.— Sir  John  Nor¬ 
wich,  Knt.  &•  Bart.— John  Cleypool,  sen.  Esq. 
— Sir  John  Dryden,  Bart. — Thomas  Brooke, 
Esq. 

1656,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Bart.— John  Lord  Cley¬ 
pool — Major  General  William  Boteler — James 
Langham — Thomas  Crew,  Esq. — Alexander 
Blake,  Esq. 

1658,  Francis  Harvey,  of  Weston  Favile,  Esq. — James 
Langham,  of  Cottesbrook,  Esq. 

This  last  Parliament  dissolved  themselves  ;  and  summoned  a  new  Parliament 


whieh  met  April  25,  1660,  and  in  their  Session  recalled  back  the  King,  and  restored 
the  Constitution  in  Church  and  State. 
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Meteorological  Diary  for  June,  1S08.  By  Dr-.  Pole,  BriftoL 
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57  65 

3  0  r  4 

clear  in  general,  fori) e  fcattered  clouds 

2 

5 9  63 

30,  6 

moftly  clear,  fome  fight  rain 

3 

57  6i 

30-  ‘-3  - 

morning,  cloudy,  afternoon  eonftant  rain 

4 

57  62 

3  0-  0 

cloudy,  frequent  heavy  rain 

5 

.59  65 

29-19 

cloudy  at  times,  fome  fhowets 

§ 

52  6o 

30-  1 

moftly  cloudy,  fome  rain- 

7 

62  6.7 

30-  3 

moftly  cloudy 

8 

6o  6s 

30-  4 

morning  clear,  afternoon  cloudy,  with  rain 

9 

55  59 

30-  0 

moftly  cloudy,  frequent  light  rain 

10 

54  64 

30-  4 

moftly  clear 

1 1 

62  69 

30-  6 

morning  clear,  afternoon  cloudy  at  times,  fome  rain 

12 

57  66 

30-  8 

cloudy  at  times 

33 

60  67 

30-  8 

ditto  • 
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59  67 

30-  7 

cloudy,  afternoon  rainy 

15 

63-67 

30-  6 

cloudy  at  times,  fome  rain 

If) 

62  65 

3  0-8 

cloudy 

37 

61  65 

30-  8 

.  cloudy,  drizzling  rain  molt  of  the  day,  windy 
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61  71 

30-  7 

morning  rather  cloudy 

3  9 

62  73 

30-  7 

clear 
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63  73 

30-  7 
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30-  6 

morning  clear,  afternoon  very  cloudy 
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65  69 

30-  2 

cloudy,  conliderabfe  rain 
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61  66 

30-  1 

moftly  cloudy 

24 

60  6s 

30-  4  v 
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2  5' 

65,73 

30-  6 

moftly  cloudy,  evening  fome  light  rain 

21) 

65  75 

30-  7 

moftly  cloudy,  one  heavy  fhower,  fome  thunder 
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60  71 

30-  8 

cloudy  at  times 
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54  65 

30-  8 

clear 

39 

58  73 

30-  8 

ditto 

so! 

62  76 

50-10 

ditto. 

The  average  degrees  of  temperature,  as  noted  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  are 
59  27-30;  thofe  of  the  correfpond'ing  month,  in  the  year  1807,  were  59  12-30  ;  in 
JS06,  61  24-30;  in  1805.,  57f  ;  and  in  1804,  62. 

The  quantity  of  rain  fallen  this  month  is  equal  to  1  inch  75-l.OOths  ;  that  in 
the  correfponding  month  in  the  year  1807,  was  15-I00ths  of  an  inch  ;  in  1806,  1  inch 
32-l00ths ;  in  1805,  2  inches  58-l00ths;  in  1804,  Q5-I00ths  ;  and  in  1803,  3 
inches  15-I00ths. 
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Meteorological  Table  for  July  1808.  By  W.  Cary,  Strand* 
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TT  Southend,  near  lloch- 

URBAN,  j.  ,  V,  ,.r  00 

ford,  Essex,  May  22. 

PERMIT  me  to  solicit  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Literary  W odd  to  the 
necessity  which  exists  for  the  repubr 
lication  of  Morant’s  History  of -EsSex, 
or  rather  for  a  new  County  History, 
upon  a  scale  suitable  to  the  extent 
and  opulence  of  tills  great  County. 
The  only  History  we  have,  of  any 
value,  the  one  1  have  mentioned,  is 
only  brought  down  to  the  year  1768, 
and  is  consequently  very  imperfect 
and  unsatisfactory.  It  is  now  be¬ 
come  very  scarce,  and  difficult  to  be 
procured  ;  and  the  price  has  risen, 
I  believe,  to  12  or  14  guineas.  (Aider 
these  circumstances,  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  a  republication  of  the 
above,  brought  down  to  the  present 
time,  or  an  entirely  new  work  on 
this  subject,  would  be  most  liberally 
encouraged  and  patronized  by  flic 
Nobility,  Gentry,  and  Clergy  of  the 
county.  And  1  earnestly  trust  that 
this  suggestion  may  induce  some  one 
of  the  many  persons  qualified  for 
such  an  undertaking,  to  step  for¬ 
ward,  and  to  render  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  Antiquarian  and  County 
History  this  acceptable  service.  - 
'fours,  &c.  Wm.  Heygate. 

Mr.  Up, ban,  June  9. 

fN  answer  to  the  queries  of  “  an 
Antient  Briton,”  respecting  the 
.method  adopted  by  our  ancestors  in 
the  execution  of  Deeds,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  troubling  yon  with  a  few 
observations,  which,  if  you  should 
not  think  them  unworthy,  you  will 
perhaps  admit  into  your  valuable 
Miscellany. 

With  the  Saxons  it  was  usual  for 
those  who  could  write,  to  subscribe 
their  names  to  Deeds,  and  in  all  cases 
the  sign  o(  the  cross  was  affixed.  The 
custom  of  subscribing, the  name  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  Norman  Conquest, 


when  the  practice  of  sealing  with¬ 
out  signing  was  introduced,  and  re¬ 
mained  till  tiie  famous  Statute  of 
Frauds  (29' Ch.  II,)  enacted,  that  all 
leases  and  interests  of  freehold  not 
put  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the 
par firs,  or  their  agents,  lawfully  au¬ 
thor;.  M,  should  have  no  greater 
force  or 'effect  than  estates  at  will; 
except  when  the  lease  was  not  to 
exceed  three  years,  and  the  rent  re¬ 
served  was  equal  to  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  full  improved  value  of 
the  thing  demised.  And  after  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  became 
usual  for  the  witnesses  also  to  sub¬ 
scribe  the  deed.  In  antient  times, 
deeds  were  not  only  without  sig¬ 
natures,  ■  but,  in  general,  without 
dates  also,  till  the  reign  of  Edward 
II.  anti  Edward  III. ;  for  which  Lord 
Coke  (Co.  Lilt.  s.  1.)  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reason:  “  For  that  the  limi¬ 
tation  of  prescription  or  time  of  me¬ 
mory  did  often,  in  processe  of  time, 
change  ;  and  the  law  was  then  h olden, 
that  a  Deed  bearing  date  before  the 
limited  time  of  prescription,  was  not 
pleadable ;  and  therefore  they  made 
their  Deedes  without  date,  to  the 
end  they  might  alledge  them  within 
the  time  of  prescription.  And  thp 
date  of  Deedes  was  commonly  added 
in  the  raigne  of  Edward  II.  and  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  and  so  ever  since.” 

“  An  Antient  Briton”  will  find  this 
subject  amply  discussed  in  the  second 
volume  of  Sir  William  Blackstone’s 
Commentaries,  where  he  treats  of 
the  evidences  of  the  transfer  of  real 
property.  A  Modern* 

Mr.  Urban,  July  2, 

UNDER  a  deep  sense  of  the  bles¬ 
sings  of  ids  Majesty’s  reign,  arid 
having  lived  to  the  -present  happy 
commencement  of  events,  which,  I  Hat¬ 
ter  myself,  he  is  reserved  to  produce, 
by  emancipating  Europe  from  claims 

'  s  which 


572  Cause  of  the  Spanish  Pqtridts. — Wiiiifreda.  [July, 


which  it  has  cot  spirit  or  strength 
to  release  itself  from;  and  grateful 
for  favours  received/,  l  call,  upon 
you,  to  call  upon  our  $©untryijasa, 
to  promise  to  enter  into  a  subscrip¬ 
tion,  that  may  express  a  National 
sense- of  our  gratitude,  for  being  left 
in  possession  of  the  means  of  support¬ 
ing  the  Liberty  of  Europe. 

Every  man  who  feels  that  he  has 
these  means  will  express  it,  in  however 
small  a  degree;  and  will  add  to  his 
thankfulness  on  this  occasion,  as  a 
Poundage  or  Percentage,  his  mite, 
as  a  last  effort  to  preserve  the 
common  cause  of  liberty  inviolate; 
and  every  one  who  knows  the  value 
of  improving  improveable  property 
will  exult  in  the  exertion  of  im- 
roving  it.  You, and  I,  Mr,  Urban, 
ave  shewn  this  spirit;  and  arc  not 
ashamed  of  the  motive  and  manner 
with  which  we  have  done  this.  If 
we  can  glory  in  relieving  the  wants 
of  others,  Set  us  not  shrink  from  the 
common  cause  of  honest  and  honour¬ 
able  Liberty;  and  let  us  cry  aloud 
and  spare  not,  for  the  assistance,  not 
of  Europe  only,  hut  of  the  World. 

We  have  only  to  call  to  mind  what 
this  Nation  did  for  the  Savoyards  150 
years  ago ;  and  take  (if  w;e  want  it)  ex¬ 
ample  from  our  countrymen,  and  the 
-Sheet  of  their  exertion,'  when  the  sum 
of  nearly  5040,000,  was  collected,  and 
seconded  by  a  National  contribution 
at  a  general  hast.  And  shall  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Britons,  who  increase  in 
opulence,  be  reproached  with  shrink¬ 
ing  from  supporting  the  security  of 
that  wealth  ? 

Thus  far  I  had  written,  when  your 
Magazine  for  last  month  was  put 
in!o  my  baud,  to  transport  me  with 
your  Patriotism;  and  1  request  the 
earliest  insertion  and  acknowiege- 
ment  of  my  Tot  sin  against  the  Arch- 
Tyrant  oi  Europe,  The  train  has 
caught,  and  I  see  it  ran,  and  ant  im¬ 
patient  till  I  see  its  progress  in  your 
Magazine,  with  a  list  of  Subscribers 
among  whom  i  am  to  rank  ;  and 
hope  Uiat  the  nobje  efforts  of  the  Sf  a- 
eisn  Club,  begun  at  the  London  Ta¬ 
vern,  will  be  properly  supported  ;  and 
that  they  will  never  be  deserted  by 
the  inhabitants  ©i  that  City,  or  their 
neighbours,  PiiiLEj.EUTwrp.os, 

■  - . rts-ean 

Mr,  Urban,  "  May  3. 

WISH  it  was  in  my  power  com¬ 
pletely  to  satisfy  your  Correspond¬ 


ent,  who,  in  p.  J2$,  enquires  the  name 
of  the  author  of  the  beautiful  song, 

“  Away,  Ut  nought  to -Love  displeasing.” 

The  Edinburgh  pet* viewers  are  as¬ 
suredly  mistaken,  in  ascribing  it  to 
the  late  George, bte  evens-;  and  who 
they,  by  a  strange  inattention,  call 
Stephens. 

This  Song  appears  in  a  very  ele¬ 
gant  lit  He  volume,  published  by 
Dodsley  in  i'757,  intituled,  u  Letters 
on  Taste,  and  Essays  on  similar  and 
other  Subjects ;  by  the  Author  of 
Hid  Life  of  Socrates.”  This,  it  is  well 
kn«.wn,  was  John  Gilbert  Cooper. 

ft  must,  however,' have  appeared 
muck  earlier,  as  the  edition  of  1757 
is  the  third;  and  the  author,  who 
in  that  edition  first  announced  him¬ 
self,  says,  in  a  short  advertisement, 
that  the  two  former  editions  have 
been  some  time  out  of  print. 

It  is  inserted  in  Dodsley ’s  Coliec* 
tion,  vol.  IV.  p.  275,  but  without  a 
name. 

The  author  of  the  “  Letters  on 
Taste”  speaks  of  it  “  as  an  old  Song, 
which,”  (says  he)  “• 1  dare  venture  to 
pronounce,  has  more  genuine  poetry, 
easy*  turn  of  thought,  elegance  of 
diction,  delicacy  ot  sentiment,  ten¬ 
derness  of  heart,  and  natural  taste 
for  happiness,  than  all  the  compo¬ 
sitions  of  tliis  sort,  I  ever  read  in 
any  language.”  This  eulogium  seems 
to  indicate,  that  the  author  of  the 
“  Letters  on  Taste,”  was  not  thp 
writer  of  the  Song,  asvrc  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  any  one  would  thus 
compliment  himself;  but  yet  this 
is  no  proof  to  the  contrary.  Let  me 
add,  from  actual  knowledge,  that 
when  a  boy  (now,  Mr.  Urban,  near 
threescore  years  ago)  1  well  remem¬ 
ber  a  respectable  Welch  Clergyman 
repeating  it  with  such  spirit  and 
pathos,  till  it  brought  tears  in  his 
eyves.  He  then  asserted,  that  it  was 
written  by  a  native  of  Wales.  To 
this  opinion,  the  name  of  Winifreds, 
may  give  some  countenance. 

Yours,  &c.  - - CK, 

Mr,  Urban,  Coventry,  June  10. 

IN  a  country  where  Liberality  and 
Candour  are  so  much  boasted 
of,  especially  where  Religious  opi¬ 
nions  are  concerned,  it  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  astonishment  that  there 
should  subsist  any  publication  of  a 
-  miscellaneous  and  general  nature,  in 
which  any  narrow- minded,'  or  bigoted 

invec- 
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invectives  could  find  admission  1  And 
yet  1  am  sorry  to  say*  that  such  some¬ 
times  obtrude  themselves  in  the  Gen¬ 
tleman  s  Magazine,  which  I  wish  to 
see  alwa  ys  meriting  the  title  it  assumes, 
as  it  is  the  most  respectable  and  truly 
excellent  of  all  the  monthly  publica¬ 
tions.  I  am  induced  to  make  these 
and  the  following  observations,  from 
a  Letter  of  “  Clerieus  Buckingham- 
iensis,”  p,  314.  It  is  much  to  be  la¬ 
mented,  that  Religion,  which  is  in- 
tended  to  soften,  humanize,  and  har¬ 
monize  the  soul,  should  ever  be  made 
a  bone  of  contention  !  But  it  is  more 
owing  to  the  real  want  of  it  in  those 
who  make  a  matter  of  contention  of 
it:  and  it  is  particularly  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  that  any  such  should  exist 
among  Protestants.  I  am  one  of 
those  who  are  called  Protestant  Dis¬ 
senters:  but  let  me  ask,  Mr.  Urban, 
does  Dissent  imply  Enmity,  Ill-will, 
or  Hostile  Couduct  towards  our  Bre¬ 
thren  of  the  Establishment?  Certainly 
not!  Ah  Brother  Protestants ,  are  we 
not  united  against  all  who  are  Enemies 
to  the  common  cause  ?  What  are  the 
difterenees  between  us, that  they  should 
excite  on  either  side  jealousies  and  mis¬ 
trust  ?  If  the  people  of  the  Church 
of  England,  in  general,  hold  such 
gloomy  and  suspicious  ideas  of  Dis¬ 
senters  as  .present  themselves  in  the 
Letter  before  me,  it  D  without  cause , 
as  I  hope  now  to  make  apparent  to 
every  cool  and  unprejudiced  mind  who 
dares  ih  ink  for  itself.  Again  let  me 
ask,  Have  hot  the  Dissenters  upon  all 
occasions  evinced  the  most  friendly  in¬ 
clinations  to  assist  them  in  the  study 
and  examination  of  the  Word  of  Goo  ; 
in  recommending  the  Religion  of 
Christ ;  in  exhorting  to  all  maimer  of 
Christian  virtues  ?  Do  we  refuse  to 
acknowledge  every  worthy  man  of 
the  Establishment  as  our  brother  and 
our  friend,  equally  with  any  of  our¬ 
selves?  And  why  then  should  we  be 
considered  by  them  in  the  light 
of  Aliens,  and  unworthy  of  being  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  common  intercourses  of 
Society  with  them ,  agreeably  to  what 
Clerieus  Buckingharaiensis  says,  when 
he  speaks  of  his  having  the  misfortune 
to  live  in  a  parish  where  there  are  so 
many  Sectaries,  or  Dissenters,  as  he 
calls  them.  His  peevish  and  repining 
remarks  put  me  in  mind  of  two  lines 
of  Swift.  ;  who,  in  his  “  Baucis  and  Phi¬ 
lemon,”  speaking  of  an  High-flying 
Jkirson,  says,  . 


“  Against  Dis, renter  would  repine,  -' 

And  stood  up  firm  for  Right  Divine.” 

If  any  have  a  right  to  complain, 
it  is  those  who  slider  :  but  when  do 
you  ever  hear  us  rao'rmsrm  a- resolute 
tumultuous  manner  ( w  is  the  case  with 
some)  on  'acedim.i  of  the  disabilities 
We  labour  under  ?  Po  we  ever  refuse, 
or  object  to  the  payment  of  tithes  to 
support  your  Ministers?'  No,  sir! 
Do  we  ask  any  of  you  to  subscribe  to 
the  support  of  our  Ministers  ?  What 
answer  would  you  make  us  if  wc 
did  ?  When  any  of  your  Churches  are 
Shut  un  for  repair,  or  pulled  dovvn  to 
be  rebuilt ;  have  we  not  upon  all  such 
Occasions  admitted  your  people  to  as¬ 
semble  tor  Divine  Worship,  in  our 
Chapels  !  But  when  was  it  ever  heard 
that  a  Clergyman  ottered  his  Church 
for  a  Congregation  oi  Dissenters  to 
worship  God  in,  in  such  an  exigence  > 
By  the  Test-act  we  are  cut  off  from 
all  offices  of  profit  in  the  State ;  though 
allowed  to  hold  those  by  which  we  get 
nothing  but  trouble,  and  which  take 
up  much  of  our  time.  But  do  we  de¬ 
mand  with  violence  a  repeal  of  this 
Act;' and  even  threaten  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Nation  at  large  with  the 
consequences  upon  a  refusal  ?  Though 
we  feel  acutely  the  indignity  thereby 
cast  very  unjustly  upon  us  ;  yet  wo 
wait  with  patience,  till  the  good  sense 
of  the  people  may  see  the  unjustness 
of  it  themselves,  as  well  as  the  inuti¬ 
lity  of  Tests,  which  let  through  persons 
of  wo  Conscience  and  Religion,  and 
keep  out  only  those  who,  on  accountof 
their  worth,  integrity,  and  abilities, 
would  afford  the  most  important  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  State.  But  there  is  no 
evil  w  ithout  its  concomitant  good  : 
many  of  us  cheerfully  avail  ourselves 
of  some  advantages  flowing  from  it. 
If  we  have  not  the  projits ,  we  have 
not  the  evils  attending  so  much  mixing 
with  the  world.  Our  Families  are  more 
attended  to  in  the  articles  of  Religion 
and  Sobriety.  But,  after  all,  it  is  the 
Clergyman  who  is  the  most  aggrieved- 
person  :  He  experiences  a  much 
greater  hardship,  in  being  obliged  to 
prostitute  the  Ban' ament  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ ,  as  you  call  it,  in 
your  Communion  Service,  to  those  he 
knows  to  be  the  vilest  of  sinners  ;  and 
upon  an  occasion  of  the  vilest  nature, 
the  admission  to  some  paltry  office. 
What  can  be  more  foreign  to  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  this  Holy  Ordinance  than, 
this,  when  the  sole  end  for  which 
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Christ  himself  ordered  us  to  eat  bread 
and  drink  wine,  in  a  sacred  and  reli¬ 
gious  manner,  was  to  commemorate 
his  dying  lore  to  mankind  ! 

Once  more,  do  we  not  cheerfully 
join  you  and  all  our  Brother  Protes¬ 
tants  against  ,  the  Main  {miners  and 
Friends  of  Popery  ?  At  times  when 
the  Church  of  England  has  been  in 
retfF danger,  has  she  not,  sud  sponie, 
adopted  our  ideas  and  sentiments,  as¬ 
serted  the  right  of  private  judgment , 
and  regard  to  the  U'ord  of  Goo,  in 
opposition  to  the  pretended  Infallibi¬ 
lity  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  their 
requiring  the  people  to  give  up  their 
own  opinions  to  the  Priests  thereof  ? 
And  have  we  not  at  such  times  stood 
by  and  supported  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ?  And  should  the  time  overcome 
again  (which,  hi  the  opinion  of  many 
wise  and  judicious  persons,  from  the 
great  increase  of  Papists,  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  they  meet  with  among 
persons  of  high  consequence,  is  far 
from  being  improbable)  when  Popery 
will  make  great  strides  to  overcome 
the  Protestant  Religion,  and  establish 
itself  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Church  of 
England  ;  to  whom  will  she  turn  her 
languid  eyes  for  succour  and  assis¬ 
tance  l  Will  she  not  turn  them  to  the 
Dissenters,  those  fir  pi  and  unshaken  • 
Bulwarks  of  the  Protestant  Cause  ? 
Rut,  lastly,  have  we  not,  as  a  Body, 
been  always  strongly  attached  to  the 
Principles  of  the  Constitution ,  as  es¬ 
tablished  at  the  glorious  devolution  ? 
Were  we  not  at  Lnat  time,  to  a  man, 
declared  Enemies  to  James ,  and  all 
k is  adherents ,  and  to  those.  Principles, 
which  were,  and  have  been  ever  since, 
called  Jacobite  and  Tory  Principles , 
though  at  the  same  time  Friends  to  a 
Kingly  Government  limited  according 
to  the  Law  ?  And  are  we  not  the  same 

MOW? 

Were  not  our  ancestors,  among' 
those  who  brought  in  the  Bouse  of 
Hanover;  and  have,  we  not  ajways 
stood  firm  in  our  allegiance  to  that 
House?  This,  the  Great.  Grand- 
lather  and  the  Grandfather  of  his 
present  Majesty  ever  acknowledged. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,,  we  are 
to  be  squinted  at,  as  a  parcel  of 
“■  dangerous  people  “  Enemies  to 
Religion y  its  duties,  and  obligations.” 
We  are  “  gloomy  PanatieLs”  (though, 
in  my  opinion,  not  so  “  gloomy ” 
as  this  Buckinghamshire  Clergyman 
shews  himself  to  be,,  in  this  Letter 


of  his).  We  are  44  Sectaries  and 
Schismaticks;”  but  let  your  Corre¬ 
spondent  ask  his  Clerical  Brethren, 
who  were  called  41  Sectaries  and 
Schismalicks,"  about  the  tinge  the 
Church  of  England  was  emerging 
from  Popery?  In  the  eyes  of  Ro¬ 
man  Catholicks,  we  all,  Churchmen 
and  Djssenfers,  are  “  Sectaries  and 
Schismaticks”  alike.  The  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  Clergyman  *  and  his  bre¬ 
thren  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  little 
<K  shamed  of  such  language ;  which 
ought,  full  as  much,  to  be  applied 
to  himself  as  to  us!  I  shall  fake  up 
no  more  of  your  time  than  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  the  Reverend  Gentleman, 
by  these  terms,  44  Sectaries  and  Dis¬ 
senters ,” ,  seems,  though  very  er¬ 
roneously,  to  include  every  one  who 
does  not  loin  in  Communion  with 

t> 

the.  Church  of  England  ;  not  only 
those  properly  called  Dissenters, 
but  Roman  Catholicks,  Methodists, 
Quakers,  Ac,  &c.  Now,  I  wish  him 
to  know,  that  we  Dissenters  reckon 
none?  of  our  body,  but  those  called 
44  Presbyterians ,  independents ,  and 
Baptists;”  therefore,  in  respect  to 
whatever  relates  to-  Roman  Catho¬ 
licks,  Methodists,  or  Quakers,  we 
do  not  consider  o  urselves  as  im  plicated, 
A  Protestant  Dissenter. 

^ pi'  We  omit  our  Correspondent’s  il¬ 
liberal  Postscript,  on  ids  own  principle. 
The  very  reason  which  should  exclude 
the  Letters  he  alludes  tp,  ff  carried  to  its 
fall  extent,  would  operate  against  himself 
“  in  a  Magazine  peculiarly  devoted  to  the 
Church  of  England.”  But,  glorying  in  that 
attachment,  we  also  glory  in  our  Impar¬ 
tiality  ;  and-  ask  in  return,  what  Dissenting 
Publication  would  so  readily  admit  a  si¬ 
milar  vindication  of  the  Church  ?  Edit. 


Mr... Urban,  July  22. 

I  HAVE  been  often  a  Correspondent 
with  your  Magazine.  I  feel  asto¬ 
nishment  that  MivFax's  classic  at¬ 
tainments  should  be  disputed  in  it. 

It  is  true  there  is  a  mistake  in  his 
idea,  that  the  song  of  the  A  ightingale 
is  not  represented  as.  melancholy  in 
the  Odyssey .  But  what  is  more  ad¬ 
mirable  by  far  than  the  discovery  of 
this  mistake,  is -to  observe  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  this  great  and  excellent  man 
for  111  at  delightful  poem  ;  more  ori¬ 
ginal,  more  full  of  character'  and 
manners,  and  far  more  interesting 
to  the  heart,  than  the  Iliad  itself: 
often  as  sublime,  and  ten  thousand 
times  more  pleasing. 


It 
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It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose, 
that  Mr.  t ox  was  late  in  his  classic' 
acquirements  (  ope  im  allies  *  ),  as  your 
.Correspondent,  p.  480,  chuses  to  hint. 
With  his  quickness  and  vivacity  of  ge¬ 
nius,  aud  energy  of  mind,  it  was  Very 
unlikely  that  he  should.  And  edu¬ 
cated  at  Eton ,  and  under  Dr.  Barnard ; 
even  were  we  to  say  nothing  of  his  do¬ 
mestic  advantages.  That  he  stood  emi¬ 
nent,  even  in  that  school,  a  Greek 
and  a.  Lathi  Exercise,  in  the  Musa; 
Etont  uses,  particularly  attest.  And 
the  latter  as  much  witnesses  to  the 
goodness  of  his  heart,  as  to  his  fa¬ 
cility  of  composition,  and  unaffected 
Beauty  of  style  in  Latin  verse. 

Why,  in  such  a  man,  alter  his 
death,  ate  -we  to  be  told  of  his  dis¬ 
sipations  ;  as  if  they  were  the  re¬ 
markable  and  memorable  part  of  his 
character ;  and  as  if  it  were  not  much 
more  worthy  of  notice,  that  even, 
notwithstanding  his  dissipations,  his 
love  of  Literature,  his  love  of  regu¬ 
lated -and  constitutional  Freedom,  (he 
energy  and  the  benevolence  of  his 
mind,  were  not  overpowered.  li  is 
dissipations  had  ceased ;  and  the  re¬ 
membrance  of  them,  while  his  coun¬ 
try  and  the  world  suffers  from  the 
yet  recent  loss  of  such  a  man,  ought 
not  to  he  invidiously  revived.  But 
how  much  of  the  great  and  good 
can  never  be  too  strongly,  or  too 
much  remembered. 

Those  who  shall  think  of  him  as 
the  Friend  of  Peace  and  of  Huma¬ 
nity  ;  as  accomplishing,  while  lie 
lingered  under  the  sufferings  and  de¬ 
pression  of  his  Iasi  illness,  the  Abo¬ 
lition  of  the  Slave  Trade',  fry  a  mag¬ 
nanimous  exertion:  those  "who  re¬ 
collect,  that  though  noble  by  birth, 
and  the  idol  . of  the  best  part  of  the 
Aristocracy,  as  v/eli  as  of  the  People,  he 
soared  above  the  confined  interests  of 
rank  and  station,  and  thought  and  felt 
as  a  man,  for  the  welfare  of  his  country 
and  of  mankind  ;  who  cherish  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  wise  and  beneficent  ex¬ 
ertions  for  this  our  country*,  for  the 
rights  of  America  and  of  Ireland; 
aud  his  subiime  perseverance,  under 
ail  discouragements,  in  the  endeavour 
that  Peace,  o  ustice,  and  humanwclfare 
might  every  where  Uourish;  will  be  too 
sensible  oi  such  excellence  not  to 
feel  their  hearts  warmed  with  honest 
exultation,  {.hat  England  had  such 


a  soil,  and  the  world  such  an  ex¬ 
ample. 

His.  classic  Literature  was  a  most 
becoming  ornament  of  a  mind  like 
his.  It  was  more  than  an  ornament. 
Its  effect  in  him  did  honour  to  its 
utility,  as  well  as  beauty,  it  nur¬ 
tured,  in  a  congenial  spirit,  gene¬ 
rous  counsels  and  exertions,  worthy 
of  the  best  days  of  Antiquity.  Jt 
graced  and  animated  his  earliest 
y'outh  ;  and,  to  the  end  of  life,  de¬ 
voted  as  lie  was  to  public  duty,  he 
Lever  forsook  it.  For  the  honour 
of  that  Literature,  no  less  than  of 
Mr.  Fox,  this  peculiarity  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  and  habits,  compared  with  most 
other  public  men,  and  the  happy  re¬ 
sult  of  it,  merits  to  be  remembered. 

I  have  not  the  advantages  of  speak¬ 
ing  from  personal  intimacy ;  but  f 
arii  confirmed  by  those  who  had,  Ta 
what  was  sufficiently  evident  to  ge¬ 
ne  r  a  1  observation. 

But  whenever  I  thought  poetical 
merit,  hidden  in  obscurity,  had  a 
claim  to  be  brought  forward,  1  have 
repeatedly,  and  at  distant  periods, 
written  to  Mr.  Fox  ;  from  my  ob¬ 
servation  of  the  excellence  of  his 
taste,  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 

I  have  had  short,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  but  '  kind  answers.  I  have 
rarely,  and  my  correspondence  has 
been  large,  found  an  instance  of  such 
simplicity  of  maimer,  such  ingenuous 
candour,  even  in  private  life,  amt 
among  familiar  acquaintances,  as 
from  Mr.  Fox,  to  whonii  was  little 
known.  But  it  was  not  material 
whether  a  friend  or  almost  a  stranger 
were  the  occasion  of  his  being  made 
acquainted  with  a  work  of  genius. 

Such  was  Mr.  Fox;  in  the  tumult 
ot  politicks;  in  dark  and  disastrous 
times,  which  his  genius  would  have 
enlightened,  had  due  attention  been 
given  to  his  warnings;  and  which  his 
benevolent  wisdom  would  have  res¬ 
cued  from  continued  calamity,  and 
the  extremity  of  peril — of  wantonly- 
incurred  peril,  perniciously  to  our¬ 
selves  and  to  other  nations.  Such 
he  was,  regardless  of  calumniators 
and  libellers ;  and  preserving  his  un¬ 
affected  and  mild  character  uncor- 
ru.pt ed  by  that  enthusiasm  of  ap¬ 
plause,  which  he  was  born  to  excite, 
if  lie  is  to  be  attacked  as  an  HMorian, 
I  believe  nothing  will  be  gained  by 
a  change  as  to  the  point  of  attack  ; 
but  that  rather,  his  classic  and  his¬ 
toric 


*  Otyipcoifynst. 
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tone  merit  will  be  found  invulnerable, 
and  consonant  to  each  other. 

May  I  observe,  incidentally,  of  the 
Nightingale ,  that  I  think  an  admira¬ 
ble  Poet,  when  speaking  of  it  as  a 
creature  qf  a  fiery  hearty  seems  not 
perfect!)  to  have  attended  to  the 
circumstance  in  which  it  differs  most 
characteristically  from,  perhaps,  all 
other  birds — the  variety  of  its  ex- 
j>ress:on.  Bold,  animated,  free,  lively, 
it  is  true,  hut  often  in  its  prolonged 
notes  exquisitely  delicate,  soft,  and 
even  plaintive.  That  its  character 
of  song  is,  however,  on  the  whole 
not  melancholy,  1  shall  readily  admit. 
And  indeed  Love,  and  Joy,  and  Gra¬ 
titude  (if  1  may  hazard  the  expres¬ 
sion),  seem  to  be  the  inspirers  of  the 
song  of  birds.  C.  L. 

Mr,  Urban,  July  12. 

S  I  have  through  life  cultivated 
a  small  parcel  of  land,  and  spent 
a  considerable  portion  of  my  time  in 
the  country,  the  useful  receipts  of 
your  late  Correspondent  A.  B.  at¬ 
tracted  my  notice ;  his  intention  is 
indubitably  good,  and  he  deserves 
the  thanks  of  your  readers;  hut  I, 
who  have  tried  nearly  all  of  these 
recommended  useful  practices,  which 
are  too  often  published  at  random, 
must  beg  leave  to  caution  him  and 
your  readers  at  large,  that  too  many 
of  such  useful  things  are  really  of  no 
use  at  all. 

(To  instance  the  mode  of  cutting 
Cauliflowers  recommended,  my  expe¬ 
rience  has  been,  that  they  afterwards 
produce  only  a  number  of  heads  like 
brocoli  heads,  which  can  scarcely  be 
called  cauliflowers;  nor  are  they  worth 
keeping  the  land  engaged,  being  a 
moat  exhausting  crop.  Those  who 
want  cauliflowers  beyond  their  usual 
season,  will  only  find  their  purpose 
answered  by  a  succession  of  them. 

The  sowing  of  Radishes,  &c.  also, 
among  Turnips,  under  the  idea  of  the 
fly  preferring  the  former,  appears  to 
be  a  groundless  and  ridiculous  notion  ; 
for  an  explanation  of  which,  1  refer 
your  curious  readers  to  the  last  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  ]\ew  Farmer's  Calendar. 

Yours,  &c.  Clericus. 


Mr.  Urban,  Wigan,  June  10. 
REQUEST  you  to  record  the  fol¬ 
lowing  narrative  of  the  longevity 
of  one  family  in  the  town  of  Wigan, 
Lancashire,  where  Old  Anne  0 lave 


died  in  the  Scholes ,  a  few  years  since, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  10f>;  she  w  as 
a  woman  well  skilled  in  herbs,  and  ob¬ 
tained  her  livelihood  by  gathering 
them  in  thei  r  proper  seasons ;  she  re¬ 
tained  her  faculties  to  the  last,  and 
f  ollowed  her  trade  of  herb-gathering 
within  a  short  time  of  her  death. 
Anne  was  the  daughter  of  Barnard 
Hartley,  who  lived  103  years,  andiics 
buried  in  Wigan  Church-yard ;  Anne 
had  several  children,  four  of  whom 
are  now  living  at  Wigan  in  good 
health;  viz.  Anne,  aged  91;  Ca¬ 
therine,  82  ;  Sarah,  75 ;  and  Eliza¬ 
beth,  72.  Old  Anne  Glave  buried  her 
husband  Robert  at  the  age  of  84^ 
he  was  a  fisherman,  and  famous  for 
making  rhymes.  Joe  Rudd. 

Mr.  Urban,  July  li, 

I  VrE  me  leave  to  inform  some  of 
■  «y  our  Botanical  Correspondents, 
that  1  have  for  several  years  past  been 
an  attentive  observer  of  the  Sun¬ 
flower,  and  have  generally  found  that 
it  followed  the  course  of  the  sun, 
being  turned  towards  the  East  in  the 
morning,  towards  the  South  about 
noon,  and  Westward  in  the  evening. 
But  this  has  never  been  the  case, 
where  the  plant  has  grown  in  shaded, 
or  otherwise  unfavourable  situations. 
Concerning  the  Heliotrope,  Pliny 
says,  “Deditibi  herbas  horamjn  in¬ 
dices  ;  et  ut  lie  quidem  soli  oculos  tuos 
a  terrd  avoces,  heiiotropiom  ac  iu- 
pinum  circumaguntur  cum  ilio.”  Lib. 
xviii.  cap.  27  :  and  again,  “  flclio* 
tropis  miraculum  saepius  dixiraus  cum 
sole  se  circumageiitis  ;  etiam  mibilo 
die.”  Lib.  xxii.  can.  G.  1  could  never 
perceive  myself,  however,  that  the 
Heliotrope  was  influenced  much  by  the 
sun.  The  insertion  of  this  will  much 
oblige  S.  R. 

Mr.  Urban,  C.  Surrey ,  July  5. 

AMOi\  G  the  many  fatal  instances  of 
Hydrophobia,  1  do  not  recollect 
to  have  heard  of  any  person  having 
been  bit  by  a  Fug  dog,  although  they 
have  been  for  some  time  past  the  most 
fashionable  favourites  ;  the  only  pro¬ 
bable  reason  that  occurs  to  me  is, 
that  the  breed  of  those  dogs  are  not 
so  numerous  as  spaniels,  terriers,  &c* 
&c.  If  you  think  proper  to  give  this 
observation  a  place  in  your  Magazine, 
it  may  probably  call  forth  an  answer 
from  some  person  who  may  be  enabled 
to  give  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  S.  B. 

Mjv 
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Mr.  Ur r a n ,  5A rew si u ry ,  July  4. 

N  your  vol.  LXIX.  p.  113,  ap¬ 
peared  an  account  ot  Hales 
Own  v  Abbey,  cp.  Salop,  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  view  of  the  Abbey- 
house,  &c.  The  inclosed  view  of’ 
the  remains  of  the  Abbey-Church  is 
sent  as  an  appendage,  to  it.  The 


she  had  any  ' acquaintance ,  personal 
or  by  pe n,  with  that  gentleman 
A  EliTAfN  tasteless,  sell-contra¬ 
dicting,  and  unjust  criticisms  on 
Madoc,  in  oue  of  the  periodical  tracts^ 
have  recently  been. forced  upon.  my. 
attention.  Conscious,  of  the  high 
estimation  in.  which  you  hold  that- 


Church,  when  entire,  must  have  been  Poem,  I  persuade  myself  you  will 
a.  stately  edifice:  the  Chancel  (and  be  interested  by  an  impartial  aria- 
probably  other  parts  of  the  floor).  lization  of  ils  claims  to  instant  pa-- 
was  waved  with  curious  painted  tiles  ; 


pai 

many  have  been  discovered  in  re¬ 
moving  rubbish  from  the  ruins,  some 
of  which  are  preserved  at  the  Abbey- 
House.  The  following  persons  of 
discretion  appear  to  have  been  bu¬ 
ried  here,  viz.  Jaihn  Lord  Bote¬ 
tourt,  baron  of  Weoleigh;  Sir  Hugh 


trouage  and  celebrity  in  the  nation,, 
and  in  the  period  honoured  by  its' 
production. 

-  My  utter  incosmection  with  the. 
Author  must  have  left  my.  j udg8 - 
meat  unbiassed-;  .and  my  whole  life's, 
intimacy  with  the  writings  of  our 
most  celebrated  Bards,  tsi  not  likelv- 


Binncll,  Baron  also  of  Weoleigh;  to  have  produced  indiscriminate,  and 
who  married  Joyce,  daughter  and  heir  over.-  valuing  admiration  of  nett*' 
of  the  before-named  Lord  John  Bote-  poetry  ;•  but  1  exuli,  unenvying,  in', 
twurt  Sir  William  Lyttelton  of  the  eflusious  of  rising  and  exalted 
I'rankley,  and  Eliauora  his  first  wife;  'Genius,  disdaining  to  Wait  the  tardy v 
the  figure  of  this  Indy  (in  a  cumbent  universality-  of  plain,  ere  I  assert 
position)  w  as  removed  from  the  their  power  and  extent, 
ruins  in  1*53,  and  placed  in  the  bow,  respecting  the  Strictures- 
Church-yald  at  Ilagley,  by  order  of  mentioned,  above,  with  evident  re- 
the  late  George  Lord  Lyttelton.  luctancc,  and  as  evidently  with  a  view 

Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  by  will,  to  give 'groundless  censure  the  colour 
dated  August  22,  1481,  “bequeaths  of  impartiality,  their  Writer  confesses 


to  the  Abbot  and  C  On vent  of  Hales 
Owen  his  Book  called  Catholicoh 
to  their  me  for  ever ;  and  another 
Book,  wherein  is  contained  the  Con¬ 
stitutions  Provincial,  and  tie  gestis 
Romanorum ,  and  other  treatises  there¬ 
in  ;  which  lie  walls  be  laid  and 
bounded  with  an  iron  chain  in  some 
convenient  part  within  the  said 
Church, at  his  costs,  so  that  ail  Priests 


Madoc  to  contain  many  beaut  ies,  but 
alledges  •  that  it  rs  defective  in  those ’ 
very  points  where  genuine  taste  and 
sensibility  perceive  it  eminently  ex¬ 
cellent.  He' pronounces  the  subject' 
iU- chosen,-  and  brings  the  heavy 
charge  of  want  of  connection  in  the  ' 
story  and  in  the  interests  of  the  Cam¬ 
brian  and  Indian  personages;  -ob¬ 
serves  that  the  sense  is  often  wife- 


and  others  may  sec  and  read  it  when  drawn,  and  reudPred 'obscure  by  ver- 
lt  pleaseth  them.  boseness;  that  the ‘language  is  mean- 

The  Commune  Sigillum, or  Chapter  ly  familiar;  wonts  strong  tie  and  ele™ 
Seal  in  the  reign  of  Henry  l\r.  was 
a  representation  <jf  the  Blessed  Vir¬ 
gin,  in  a  sitting  posture;  on  her 
left  knee,  the  infant  Christ;  in  her 
right  hand,  a  sceptre.  The  Arms  of 
the  Abbey,  according  to  Tanner, 
were,  Azure,  a  chevron  Argent,  be¬ 
tween  three  Heurs-de-lis  Or. 

Yours,  &c.  I).  P. 


yl  Letter  written  by  A  x  n  a  Seward  to 
one  of  her  Literary  Friends ,  Febr 
15,  1806,  on  the  subject:  of  Mr. 
{Southey’s  “  Modoc-,”  and  before 


v.ition ;  that  the  characters  are  not* 
discrimiriated  ;  and  that  the  incidents 
are  plagiarisms  from  the  history  of 
Columbus.  •  ’ 

If  these  charges  were  just,  the 
accuser  must  have  some  difficulty 
in  producing  those*  many  beauties, 
the  existence  of  which  he  confesses. 
In  addition  to  those  unfounded  ac¬ 
cusations,  we  find  absurdly  ridiculed 
as  impertinent  and  irrelevant  to  the 
subject,  the  enquiries  made  by  the 
Cambrian  Prince  on  his  return  home, 
after  two  years  of  uncorresponding 


*  This  inconnection  with  Mr.  Southey  remained  till  June  180'7,  when  he  honoured 
Mrs.  Seward  with  a  letter,  and  in  February  1608  by  a  visit,  : 

Gent.  Mag.  July,  1808.  ■  4  m  ,  ^absence, 
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absence,  concerning  the  situation  of 
his  country  and  family,  which  he  had 
left  in  a  state  that  threatened  the  re¬ 
newed  horrors  q£  civil  war.  Those 
enquiries  were  not  only  natural  but  in¬ 
evitable.  The  brief  answer  to  them' 
conveys  to  the  reader  those  prelusive 
circumstances  which  it was  necessary  to 
the  immediate  comprehension,  and  to 
the  opening  interest  of  the  story,  that 
he  should  learn  .  Our  Censor  also  pro¬ 
nounces  the  .incidents  improbable, 
though  with  that  i  consistency  whicn 
enarally  marks  every  species  of  false- 
ood.  Be  had  said  they  were  pla¬ 
giarisms  J rom  the  History  of  Colum¬ 
bus  ;  and  again,  that  the  specified 
means  of  the  British  conquest  were 
inadequate  to  its  achievement. 

Entering  the  lists  with  this  unjust 
accuser.  Jet  us  first  consider  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  poem,  and  it  will  be  found 
the  happiest  which  perhaps  the  stores 
of  antient  or  modern  history  could 
yield  to  the  British  Muse ;  viz.  the 
discovery  ol  the  Western  w  orld  by  a 
Prince  of  the  Country’s  antient  line¬ 
age,  nearly  lor  centuries  ere  Colum¬ 
bus  and  lus  followers  explored  those 
regions ;  especially  since  there  is  resist¬ 
less  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the 
fact,  though  it  vanished  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  English  Histo¬ 
rians,  in  consequence  of  the  Coloni¬ 
zers  not  having  kept  up  any  inter¬ 
course  with  the  Mother  Country; 
and  of  course  no  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  resulted  to  her,  as  they  did  to 
Spa  n  and  Portugal,  from  the- adven¬ 
ture,  The  Welsh  Historians  speak 
decidedly  concerning  this  voyage  of 
discovery.  The  concurrent  testimony 
of  English  travellers  uphold  its  verity 
by  mentioning  the  existence,  in  the 
18th  century,  of  a  dan  in  America, 
some  hundred  leagues  up  the  river 
Missouri,  the  people  of  which  have 
the  European  complexion,  and  speak 
the  Welsh  language,  and  in  whose 
settlements  are  found  remains  of  in- 
trenchments,  and  other  vestiges  of 
very  antient  European  warfare.  To 
these  anti-fabulous  testimonies,  may 
be  added  George  Wb  .r ton’s  Costa 
Britannorzim,  published  in  Charles  the 
SevOiid’srei  u,  1562.  It  contains  a  list 
of  the  Welsh  Monarch s,  from  the 
departure  of  tbe  Roraaiis  till  the  final 
dissolution  of  kingly  sway  in  that 
country-  The  following  sentence  is 
on  the  list:  “  1159,  David  ap  Owen 
Qwfiieth  i  in  his  time,  14  a  dog  his 
bcoshe/  discovered  part  of  the  West 
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Indies.”  This  old  record  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  Eev_.IL  White,  of 
Lichfield.  Thus  is  Mr.  Southey’s 
spirited  epic  poem,  built  on  no  vague 
tradition,  but  on  an  ascertained  ad¬ 
venture,  which  removes  the  glory  of 
primal  discovery  from  Columbus  to  a 
British  Prince-;  and  hence  it  has  high 
claim  upon  the  attention  of  every 
British  reader — upon  the  feelings  of 
every  British  heart. 

.  The  plot  of  the  poem,  Madoc,  is 
grandly  simple;  and  so  far  are  the 
means  of  his  conquest  in  India  from 
being  insufficient  to  its  attainment, 
that  amidst  multitudes  of  the  natives, 
‘£  naked  or  vainly  fenced,”  the  r.  b- 
duing  effect  of  the  iron  armour  and 
steel  weapons;  of  military  discipline; 
abie  generalship,  by  arrangement, 
and  vantage-ground,  victory  was  in¬ 
evitable.  Us  means  were  increased 
by  a  triple  superstition  in  the  foe,* 
viz.  an  idea  of  supernatural  interfer¬ 
ence  in  thd  cause  of  the  strangers,  an 
idea  inspired  by  objects'  so  novel, 
august,  and  incomprehensible,  as  Eu* 
ropeau  ships;  next,  the  sudden  sick¬ 
ness  of  the  King  of  Aztlan,  on  the 
very  morning  when  his  tribes  were 
on  their  outset  to  attack  the  enemy ; 
and  lastly  the  failure  of  the  arrow 
of  the  omen ,  when,  though  winged 
by  an  unerring  archer  against  the  bo¬ 
som  of  the  second  British  chief,  it 
fell  ineffectual  to  the  ground,  broken 
and  shivered  by  the  iron  shield.  Of 
that  defence  the  Aztecas  were  wholly 
unaware,  and  continued  in  the  course 
of  the  battle  to  perceive  with  con¬ 
sternation  that  tire  strokes  of  their 
stone-set  dubs,  and  their  showers  of 
wooden  arrows,  were  repelled  from 
the  breasts  of  the  strangers,  while  by 
their  swords,  spears,  and  iron  arrows, 
the  Indian  multitudes  fell  in  heaps 
on  every  side.  What  marvel  that 
these  combined  circumstances  should 
produce  dismay,  rout,  and  overthrow, 
without  the  aid  of  gunpowder  explo¬ 
sion  ;  that  they  fled  “  sd  many  from 
so  few  that  victory  was  with  the 
•  few  who  under  skilful  generals  formed 
an  Impenetrable  phalanx;  especi¬ 
ally  when  we  reflect  that  it  stood  in 
a  concave  of  rocks,  the  horns  of  the 
crescent  ne  rly  approaching  the  edge 
of  that  lake  which  separated  the  do¬ 
ur’ in  ol  tire  Hoamen,  on  whose  party 
Madoc  and  his  people  fought,  from 
the  immense  plain  of  Aztian,  and  its 
hundred  inferior  cities?  To  the  ina¬ 
dequacy  of  numbers  against  even  the 

,-single 
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single  circumstance  of  local  advan¬ 
tage,  let  the  action  at  Thermopyle 
bea r  witness  1  to  the  above  circumstan¬ 
ces  we  should  add  the  arrowv  shower 
upon  the  yielding  Aztecas  from  the 
bows  of  the  Hoitinen,  stalioned  011 
the  rocks  above.  Not  less  strikingly 
unjust  is  the  charge  of  indiscrimina¬ 
tion  in  the  characters  of  the  Britons 
and  the  Americans.  Their  charac¬ 
ters  are  kept  perfectly  distinct,  while 
their  destinies  and  interests  are  blend¬ 
ed,  first  by  peaceful  league  alter  the 
first  contest,  and  stipulation  for  the 
freedom  of  the  conquered  province 
of  the  Hoanien,  amid  which  the  Cam- 
briaus  had  settled  -themselves,  also 
for  the  abolition  of  human  sacrifice  ; 
and  after  that  league  had  been  bro¬ 
ken  by  the  craft  and  influence  of  the 
priests,  and  a  fiercer  struggle,  of  much 
longer  duration,  had  ensued.  Yet, 
amid  this  clash  and  involution  of 
their  mutual  destinies,  so  discrimi¬ 
nated  are  the  characters,  that  the 
virtues  and  vices  of  the  Indians  have 
the  utmost  local  distinction,  not  only 
in  the  bold  outlines,  but  in  those  nice 
and  subtle  disclosures  of-  the  heart 
and  its  passions,  conveyed  by  pic¬ 
turesque  description  of  looks  and 
gestures,  and  by  short  sentences, 
which  seem  to  escape  the  speaker, 
rather  than  to  have  been  purposely 
uttered;  The  well-meaning  King  of 
Azthn ;  the  more  intrepid  and  vir¬ 
tuous  Yuhidthilon ,  each  influenced 
by  their  priests  to  break  the  pacific 
league  with  the  strangers,  as  impi¬ 
ous  towards  their  own  gods?  the 
vyise  and  firm  Queen  of  the  Ho  amen  ; 
the  dark,  sullen,  and  malicious  Ama- 
!ata ;  the  faithful,  affectionate,  artd 
gallant  youth  Lincoya  »  his  betrothed 
Coate I,  in  all  her  wild  graces,  her 
gentle  kindness,  heroic  compassion, 
and  filial  duty ;  Tezomomoc ,  the 
crafty  and  sanguinary  high  priest  of 
A'ztian;  Ayayaca,  chief  ot  the  Pabas, 
or  priests  of  the  Iloamen,  of  gentle 
and  ingenuous  temper  ;  Kaolin ,  next 
to  him  in  place  and  -power,  cunning, 
artfuj,  fierce,  and  treacherous ;  i  la - 
la  la,  in  his  pride  of  youth,  oi  enter¬ 
prise,  aud  burning  valour,  “  the  tiger 
of  the  war,”  the  Achilles  of  Aztian — 
alt — all  are  Indian,  the  traits  of  sa¬ 
vage  life  and  manners  discernible  in 
every  pictured  look  and  gesture. 

To  the  imputed  plagiarism,  of -  in¬ 
cidents  from  the  history  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  discovery  it  may  witfi  truth  be 
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replied,  that  History  is  the  poet’* 
happiest  basis,  and  that  his  super¬ 
structures  never  rise  fairer  than  from 
that  foundation.  The  Iliad  and  fiE* 
neid  have  the  same  sort  of  obligation 
to  the  histones  and  traditions  of  their 
country,  and  in  much  greater  extent 
than  either  Madoc,  or  than  Para - 
dine  Lost  to  the  records  of  Moses. 
Here  let  me  observe  that,  if  Milton’s 
great  work  excels  Madoc  in  the  sub¬ 
limity  of  particular  passages,  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  every  where  more  original  and 
more  interesting. 

If,  which  I  much  question,  the 
Critic  be  sincere  in  his  description  of 
the  style,  he  can  have  neither  ear 
nor  taste.  If  the  elegance  of  the  ver¬ 
biage  be  now  and  then  a  little  injured 
by  the  use  of  obsolete  words  aud 
phrases,  it  is  generally  harmonious 
in  its  construction  as  original  in  its 
character,  is  luminously  perspicu¬ 
ous,  dignified  though  simple*  and 
never  attenuated,  never  verbose.  Of 
the  style  of  Madoc,  the  Critical  Re¬ 
view  for  January  1S06  justly  ob¬ 
serves,  “  the  harmony  of  the  verse 
is  exquisite.  Here  Mr.  Southey  has 
shewn  himself  a  complete  master — - 

“  Untwisting  ail  the  chains  that  tie 

The  h.dden  soul  of  Harmony — 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  single  page 
without  some  striking  beauty,  some 
delightful  picture,  some  sublime  de¬ 
scription,  or  some  forcible  appeal  to 
the  heart.”  We  must  lament  to  find 
that  stricture  in  the  Critical  Review, 
so  just  to  Madoc  respecting  style* 
picture,  and  sentiment,  so,  unjust  to 
it  as  a  whole  work,  and  so  flippant, 
and  so  mistaken,  in  its  condemnation, 
of  the  manly  and  noble  prelude. 

Madoc  is  certainly  not  the  blank- 
verse  of  Milton,  Thomson,  Young, 
Akenside,  Cowper,  or  Crowe ;  yet 
has  its  ^imitative  structure  every 
charm  for  a  correct  car,  though  we 
may,  in  a  very  few  i  a  stances,  meet 
with  a  fine  systematically  harsh,  and 
neglectful  of  quantity,  However, 
for  one  harsh  line  that  occurs  in  Ma¬ 
doc,  we  meet  with  fifty  in  the  Para¬ 
dise  Los',  amid  ail  the  glories-  of  its 
verjsiikauon.  The  style  of  Madoc 
most  resembles  tint  of  the  Bible 
Poetry  —  the  simplicity  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  narra  .:011s,  and,  cn  great 
occurrences,  .ail  its  bold  sublimity. 

Though  the  Author  fastidiously 
disclaims  the  title  of  Kpic  for  his  ha- 
doc,  ami.  abjures  in  his  preface  the 
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iufes  of  Aristotle,  yet  has  the  poem 
alt  the  epic  requisites*  Though  he 
divides  it  into  two  parts  only,  it  has, 
in  reality,  the  three- which  are  de¬ 
manded  of  epic  story,  and  which 
constitute  the  beginning,  the  middle, 
and  the  end.  It  opens,  like  its-  Greek 
and  Latin  predecessors,  in  the  *m'ldst 
of  the  adyenture.  It  bears  striking 
resemblance  to  the  plan  of  Virgil’s 
poem  ;  with  the  arrival  of  Madoc  at 
hisbrother’S' court,  like  that  of  vEneas 
at  Carthage-.  David  make®  the  same 
request  to  him,  that  Dido- makes  to 
the  Trojan  Prince :  each,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  relates  the  circumstances  of 
his  eventful  story,  and  vast  supe¬ 
riority  of  interest  and  grandeur  of 
event  appears  to  me  to  rest  with  the 
Cambrian.  Hero*  This  part  includes 
the  motives  of  his  voyage,  its  heart- 
affecting  particulars,  the  arrival  in 
South  America,  the  primal  and  vic¬ 
torious  contest  there,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  establishment  of  the  Britons  in 
that  region*  These  events  form  the 
first  actual  division  of  the  poem. 

Those  lovely  and  pathetic  incidents 
in  Wales,'  which  ensue  in  Madoc’s 
preparation  for  '  his  second  voyage, 
and  delightfully  fill  up  the  time  it 
must  necessarily  take,  constitute  the 
second  division*  Of  them  the  Poet 
is  the  historian,  as  he  is  of  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  ./Eneas  at  Carthage*  Ma¬ 
doc'  s  return  to  his  American  colony  ; 
the  reinforcements1  he  carries  thi¬ 
ther  $  the  revolt  of  the  Aztecas,  and 
the  far  more  desperate  conflict  he 
then  sustains  5  his  captivity  ;  his  com¬ 
bat  on  the  stone  of  sacrifice,  his 
•  bonds  and  deliverance,  the  spirited 
and  pathetic  episodes  involved  in  the 
conflict,  and  accessary  to  its  fate; 
the  destruction  of  idol  worship ;  the 
terrible  graces  attendant,  which,  with 
the  advantage  of  credibility,  more 
than  recompense  the  absence  of  su¬ 
pernatural  machinery;  the  final  con¬ 
quest  obtained  by  Madoc  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  ;  the  expulsion  of  the  subdued 
Aztecas,  with  the  grandest  of  all  sui¬ 
cides,  that  of  the  fierce,  hut  not  ig¬ 
noble,  Tig! ala,  constitute  the  third 
division.  /Infinitely  more  diversified 
by  interesting  events,  by  variety  of 
characters,  and  by  , scenery,1'  is  this 
third  part,  than  the  third  division  of 
the  M/nei'd ,  viz;  the  '  conquest  of 
Italy.  1'urnus  sinks  before  Yuhidthi - 
ton,  both  as  a  valorous  and  a  virtu¬ 
ous  warrior.  Ambition,  and  the  lust 


of  conquest,  forming  no  part  of  Ma¬ 
doc’s  inducement  to  recover  the-  A z~ 
tlan  territory,  but  rather  the  injuries 
inflicted  on  its  anti ent  possessors  the 
Ho  amen,  and  the  desire  of  planting 
the  Christian  faith  on  the  ruins  of 
dark  and  bloody  idolatry,  leave  the 
Cambrian  Hero  in  full  possession  of 
our  esteem  and  love.  He  subdues 
Aztlan  for  Ifrylliab  and  her  people, 
and  incorporates  his  subjects  with 
hers;  while  all  that  belongs  to  the 
sanguinary  priestcraft  of  the  idoia-  ' 
trous  worship  is  painted  with  the 
force  of  JJ  ante's  Muse. 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
sentiments  of  this  new  epic  touch 
every  feeling  heart,  and  perpetually 
fill  the  eye  of  sensibility  with  those 
tears  which  it  is  luxury  to  shed ;  and 
this,  either  by  their; generous  eleva¬ 
tion,  or  natural  tenderness;  that  its 
pictures  start  from  the  page,  and  live 
•and  move  before  ifs,  and  that;  its  ex¬ 
quisite  landscapes  possess  the  singular 
property  of  not  being  introduced  and 
insulated,  but  of  rising  out  of  the 
subject,  and  of  being  connected  with 
the  story  ;  also  that  a  noble  strain  of 
pious  morality  runs  through  the  whole 
work.  The  strange  criticism  which 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  refute, 
after  accusing  the  poem  in  question 
of  want  of  dignity  in  style,  stigma¬ 
tizes  one  passage  of  the  utmost  ge¬ 
nuine  sublimity,  with  inflexion  and 
incomprehensible,  bombast.  It  is 
where  Madoc  describes  to  Da  vid  his 
sensations  and  ideas  during  the  terri¬ 
ble  storm  in  the  first  voyage,  amid 
seas  till  then  unexplored,  and  before 
-the  formation  of  the  earth  was 
known,  or  its  self  -  balancing  power 
understood.  Those  conjectures,  and 
the  communication  of  them  to  his 
brother,  are  perfectly  natural ;  and  the 
elevated  language  suited  to  the  vast¬ 
ness  of  the  objeets,  and  ffie  awful 
terrors  they  awakened ;  for  it  is  so¬ 
lemn  and  magnificent. 

The  same  contemptuous  accusation 
is  brought  against  that  charming  pas¬ 
sage  which  describes  so  concisely, 
and  so  very  poetically,  the  first  rise 
of  that  impulse,  which  stimulated 
the  daring  adventure,  when  Madoc 
and  Cadwallon  were  sitting  on  the 
sea  shore. 

Then  the  poet  is  censured  for  the 
names  of  his  personages,  particularly 
in  the  regal  family  of  Oit-eu.  They 
were,  doubtless,  their  real  names  in 

.  the 
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the  Welsh  .  histories,  and  io  have  bead  inO  era rd’s-sf  reqkSoh o,  one<*¥-ea- 
changed  them  for. feigned  ones,,  had  mg  in  every  week  at  seven  o'clock* 
been  at  once' idle  and  destructive'  of  where  they  supped,  and  usual)  y'conti- 
the  historic  truth  of  the  poem  in  its  ruled  their  conversations  to  a  iatehenfr. 
leading  circumstance.  Throe  oufoof  Butt  his  tavern,  where  tire  club  had  'con- 
the  seven  are  very  musical — David,  timied  their  meetings  about  tisfceen 
Doe!,  Llewelyn and  surely  -  Yor-/  years,  being  let  for  a,  private  -house, 
worth.  Kind,  Siodri,  and  GoervyI,  are  they  removed  to  -different  housesthat 
not  more  inharmonious  than  Tydidesy  were  open  for  the  entertainment  of 

social  meeting's,  and  changed  their 
plan  to  a  dinner  once  a  forihighl; 
during  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
when  it  was  usually  styled  The  LUe~ 
van/  Club ,  arid  sometimes  The  Ct  vi\. 
par .  excellence  *, 

,  -Mrs.  Vesey,  without  'eonvwrsiny 
much  herself,*  was  the  first  who  ‘as¬ 
sembled  at  her  house  in  .London  per¬ 
sons  .of  both  sexes  eminent  for  lea rn- 
mg\  scienpe,  general  literature,*  a  rut 
the  fine  arts;,  and  to  remove  all  -for¬ 
mality  about  place  and  precedence, 
and  that  each  might  equally  hoar 
and  be  heard  by  the  rest,  she  formed 
them  into  a  circle,  not  indeed  euc<.m- 
passing  a  round  table ,  hut  one  of  tire 
company,  whom  she'  seated  in  the 
centre.  ■  ;  ‘  *  •  w 

Mrs.  Montague  was- the  second  w.fe« 


Ajax,  and  rmiintheu.s,  or  •  than  An¬ 
dromache.  .or  Bi-do.  her  Imps -the  Cri¬ 
tic  would  have  chosen  the ’royal  bre¬ 
thren  and  their  sister  to  have  been 
named  Damon,  Philander,  Collie, 
Mrepbon,  C-orydoiu  Thirsis.  and 
Chiof.  What's  in  a  name,  provided 
it  ha  common-place  and  meant  The 
ear  soon  becomes  reconciled  to  the 
harshest,  if  it  be  attached  to* the  per¬ 
formance  of  heroic  actions. 


■Mrs. 


n 


A n x f.  Or. i),  i . a t r,  o f 
A  N  N  E- SIR  E  UX  W  ESTV 

Til  I S  1  2  cl  y  h  ad  a  min  d  s  o  h  i  gh  1  y  cu  I- 
tiviteo,  was  possessed  of  such  usb- 
,fui  acquirements.,  and  ornamental  ac- 
co m r>  i  1  s hi  went  s, — ado rri ed  w i th  bea  u t. y 
and  grace  in  early  youth,  —  and  was 
gifted  with  such  superior  intellects, 


.as,  in  riper  years,  inclined  her  friend®  invited  to  these' meetings  all  the  first- 
to  regard  her  reflections  as  flowing  rate  people  who  loved  conversation 
from  wisdom,  and  her  opinions'  as  better  inim  cards,  which  she  never  ad- 
aimo-st  ontcula 


Slie  was  connected,  for  the  last 
forty  years  of  her  life,  with  persons 
of  so  high  a  class  in  society  for  learn¬ 
ing',  wit,  and  talents,  that  it 
as  if  a  female  of  such  worth, 
ties,  and  prudent  conduct,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  quit  the  world  un¬ 
noticed. 

Few  of  her  most  intimate  'and  il¬ 
lustrious  friends  are  now  living,  who 
by  the  vouig 


milted. 

Mrs.  (3rd  was  very  early/  enlisted  m 
tljps  corps,  and  -had  frequent  meeting* 
at  her  house.  Of  the  early  part  of 

j'n  I  T-fitt  C  ll  .jii}kr\»  t 


active,  and  thought¬ 
less,  at  a  baji,  and  the 'old,  sour,  and 
censorious,  at  a  card-table,  in  ideri- 
.  sioxi,  were  called  Blue  -  slocking  £  a 


seems  this  lady’s  life,  the  author  of  this  ar- 
facui-  ticl.e  can  only  speak  by  tradition,  ri# 
she  was  turned  of  forty  before  their 
acquaintance  beg  an.  - 

Miss  A  line  Dillingham  was -the  sofe 
■and  darling  daughter  of  Mr.-  I/diiim- 
ham,  an  eminent  anatomist  and  surge¬ 
on,  who  having  himself  a  taste  for  li¬ 
terature  and  the'  tine  arts,  had  her  edu¬ 
cated  by  masters  of  the  first  rank,  in 
music  particularly,  of  which  art  her 


title  which,  -according  to  Mr.  Burke,  father  was  passionately  fond ;  she  was 
originated  at  Bath,  from  Mr.’ Stilling-  taught  the  elements,  and  to  perform 
fleet,  the  learned  and scienti lie  Mafc.u-  on  the  harpsichord,  by  Mr.  Keebie, 
r  a  list,  and  perhaps  some  others,  who  master  in  the  highest  esteem  among 
used  to  walls  about,  and  attend  Mrs.  the  lirst mobility  and  gentry  of  his 
Vescy's  converzationi,  in  roll-up  blue  ■  time  ;  but  in  her  vocal  stud  its,  having 
ribbed  stockings.  This  beautiful,  na¬ 
tural,  and  ingenuous  lady,  was  tiie 
wife  of  Mr.  v'esey,  an  Irish  gentle¬ 
man  of  an  anticut  family,  with  some 
literature  and  some  caprice,  who  was 


a  clear  and  powerful  voice,  she  h  d 
the  -advantage  -of  receiving  lessons 


from  Signiqr  Giusippe  San  Martini, 


iu 


celebrated  performer  on  the  haufc- 
fvois,  and  composer,  which  fixed  her 
one  of  the  early  members  of  the  club  taste  and  partiality  for  Italian  musick. 
instituted  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  *  The  history  ©f  this  club  is  given  in  m 
D/c  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Burke.  This  ample  and  satisfactory  manner  in  Eos- 
meeting  was  first  held  at  the  Turk’s-  veil’s  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

She 
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She  d^ew  well*  and  was  a  very  good 
judge  of  painting  ;  she  had  read  every 
eminent  book  m  our  language,  in 
French,  and  in  Italian.  She  w  rote  a 
fine  hand ;  and  in  her  letters  and  dis¬ 
cussions  on  particular  subjects  to  her 
confidential  friends,  her  style  was 
correct  and  elegant.  She  was  con¬ 
stantly  loyal,  and  a  devout  Christian 
of  the  Established  Church,  equally 
free  from  bigotry  and  fanaticism. 

She  was  married  early  to  Mr.  Ord, 
a  gentleman  of  a  large  estate  in 
Northumberland,  where  he  had  two 
beautiful  places,  which  his  grandson, 
one  of  the  members  for  Morpeth, 
now  enjoys.  Mr.  Ord,  this  gentle¬ 
man’s  ancestor,  had  an  uncle,  who 
was  Lord  Chief  Baron  in  Scotland.  - 

When  Mrs.  Ord,  soon  after  her 
marriage,  went  into  the  North,  her 
voice,  person,  and  accomplishments, 
were  very  much  admired,  and  soon 
placed  her  at  the  bead  of  dilettanti 
vocal  performers  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Newcastle,  as  the  beautiful 
Lady  Milbank  was  of  the  instrumen¬ 
tal  ;  being  the  favourite  scholar  of 
Mr.  Avison,  an  ingenious,  polite, 
and  cultivated  man,  who,  haviug  been 
in  Italy,  was  more  partial  to  the  com¬ 
positions  of  Geminiani  and  Marcello, 
than  to  those  of  Handel:  and  Ra¬ 
meau's  harpsichord  concertos  he 
adopted  and  imitated  in  preference  to 
those  for  the  Organ  by  the  great  Saxon 
Timotheus,  who  despotically  reigned 
in  England.  Avison,  from  being  an 
agreeable,  well  -  informed,  and  gen¬ 
tlemanlike  man  of  the  world,  di¬ 
rected  the  musical  opinions  of  his  cir¬ 
cle  to  his  own  taste,  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  prejudices ;  and  Gigrdini,  in 
high  favour  with  Mrs.  Fox  Lane,  af¬ 
terwards  Lady  Bingley,  and  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Rockingham,  his  scholars, 
generally  spending  his  summers  in 
the  North,  joined  Avision’s  party 
against  the  votaries  of  Handel. 

Mrs.  Ord,  after  the  decease  of  her 
most  kind  and  affectionate  husband, 
who  left  aU  his  great  property  at  her 
disposal,  except  the  entailed  estate, 
quitting  the  North*  settled  in  Lon¬ 
don  $  but  in  nrusick,  remained  a  firm 
adherent  to  the  Avisonian  school ;  yet 
without  hostility  to  the  Handelians, 
in  whose  faith  she  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  three  Northern  musical  lumi¬ 
naries,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ailet,  a  great 
traveller  and  collector  of  musick,  Sir 
Lionel  Piikiugton,  a  severe  and  caus¬ 


tic  criiick,  and  the  all-knowing  and 
decisive  Dr.  Brown. 

Mrs.  Ord  had  a  mother  who  lived 
to  a  very  great  age  at  Bath,  with 
■whom  she  piously  spent  several  months 
every  year.  Her  society  in  town  Was 
select  i  seldom  having  any  other  com¬ 
pany  at  dinner  previous  to  the  blue 
party,  than  Mrs.  Boscawen,  Mrs. 
Montague,  Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Gar¬ 
rick,  and  Hannah  More.  The  in¬ 
come  of  which  she  was  possessed  ena¬ 
bled  her  to  live  in  a  most  respectable 
style ;  but  when  she  gave  dinners  to 
friends  of  both  sexes,  her  hospitality 
breathed  good  sense,  good  taste,  and 
plenty,  but  no  splendour  was  affected, 
or  useless  eXpence ;  a  prudent  parsi¬ 
mony  enabled  her  to  succour  cala¬ 
mity  and  patient  poverty,  unasked, 
as  well  as  to  accumulate  a  large  surn 
for  posthumous  remembrances.  She 
was  sometimes  rigid,  severe,  and  in¬ 
exorable  against  her  greatest  favour¬ 
ites  who  had  taken  any  imprudent 
step,  short  of  criminality,  of  which 
she  thought  them  incapable ;  but 
those  of  whose  worth  and  firmness  of 
mind  she  was  convinced,  she  honoured 
with  a  friendship  that  was  steady, 
zealous,  aiid  in  a  high  degree  liberal. 

When  she  was  between  sixty'  and 
seventy,  her  head  had  a  constant  vi¬ 
bration,  which  threatened  palsy  ;  but 
subsequent  to  that,  she  seemed  to 
enjoy  a  renovation  of  youth,  health, 
activity,  and  spirits;  and  though  she 
ceased  going  to  public  places,  she 
seldom  let  a  night  pass  without  a 
converzationi  at  home,  or  going  to 
one,  or  to  musick  abroad.  She  was 
very  unfortunate  in  the  loss  of  her 
children.  Mrs.  Bigge,  her  eldest 
daughter,  the  iriost  accomplished, 
intelligent,  and  best  -  bred  woman 
of  her  time,  died  of  a  consumption 
only  two  years  before  her  mother. 
Her  second  daughter,  highly  edu¬ 
cated,  beautiful,  and  amiable,  had 
the  misfortune  to  have  a  muslin  gown 
set  on  fire  by  a  spark  from  a  coal  in 
extremely  cold  weather,  during  a 
deep  snow.  She  was  just  able  to  ring 
the  bell ;  but  when  the  servant  came 
up  she  was  all  in  flames,  and  the  c  r- 
pet  being  nailed  down,  he  could  pro¬ 
pose  no  other  expedient  for  extin¬ 
guishing  the  blaze,  than  that  of  going 
into  the  street  and  rolling  her  in  the 
snow ;  but  she  was  so  dreadfully 
burnt,  that  alter  existing  four  or  five 

days 
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days  in  excruciating  torture,  leer  last 
breath  was  an  agonizing  scream. 

Oat  of  seven  sous  only  one  sur- 
rived,  a  clergyman,  whom  she  had 
not  seen  tor  many  years.'  lie  is  mar¬ 
ried,  and  has  many  very  line  chil¬ 
dren.  Mrs.  OrcL  has  let t  ^'20,000. 
entirely  in  legacies;  £500.  to  a  faiih- 
1  til  butler,  who  seemed  much  at¬ 
tached  to  ner ;  =^'500.  more  to  an  old 
and  worthy  ho .JLnve  per ;  and  to  se¬ 
veral  friends,  as  mementos,  she  be¬ 
queathed  a  hundred  or  two  .hundred 
pouads  each.  Yet  stilt  her  Exe^mor 
and  Residuary  Legatee  will  not  be 
a  disappointed  expectant.  We  have 
seen  a  letter  of  his  to  c  ie  of  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  frenus  who  ad  been  remem her¬ 
ded  in  her  bequests,  in  which  he  doei 
not  express  himseii  with  the  coldness 
of  discontent  or  frustrated  nope,  but 
laments  his.  having  “the  meiaauioiy 
task  of  announcing  the  decease  of  his 
much-loved  and  honoured  mother, 
which  took  place  on  the  28th 
May,  st  the  auvauced  ige  of  eighty- 
two  'f  it  is  a  consolation  to  reilect, 
that  she  expired  without  a  groan  or 
struggle,  and  iu  full  possession  of  her 
mental  faculties,  after  a  Suolrt  iiiness 
of  three  days,” 

Though  Mrs.  Ord  had  survived  ah 
xno#t  all  her  old,  dear,  and  coniiden- 
tial  friends,  she  wul  he  extremely 
missed  in  the  circle  ol  her  acquaint¬ 
ance,  wnica  she' graced  and  embel¬ 
lished  with  her  Knowledge,  experi¬ 
ence,  and  penetration  into  charac¬ 
ters,  and  enlivened  with  biographi¬ 
cal  anecdotes  well  narrated. 

Mr.  Urbxx,  May  18. 

HERE  are  some  very  judicious; 
observations  by  Mentor  in  p. 
302.  1  tninn  the  plan  he  suggests 

would  go  a  great  way  towards 
remedying  the  inconvenience  he  com¬ 
plains  ol,  but  might  not  quite  reach 
to  the  extent  he  seems  to  Lope;  for 
the  mere  aftera  ion  of  the  interior 
of  the  present  Churches  would,  l  am 
afraid,  not  be  equal  to  the  demands 
of  the  increased  population ;  and  I 
believe  it  may  not  be  improbable 
that  the  increase  of  Dissenting  Cha¬ 
pels  is  not  so  much  owing  to  the 
increase  of  Dissenters  as  to  the  want 
of  accommodation  in  our  Churches 
for  those  who  prefer  some  public  ob¬ 
servance  of  Religion  to  the  total 
■want  of  it,  because  not  able  to  find 
room  at  Church,  i  take  the  liberty. 


Sir,  to  offer  a  few  hints  of  a  plan 
which,  coupled  with  Mentor’s,  might 
perhaps  be  of  some  avail.  The 
thought  that  strikes  me  is,  that  a 
society  should  be  formed,  to  be  called 
tne  Chapel  institution,  to  be  sanction¬ 
ed  by  Legislative  Authority.  To  be 
under  the  direction  of  a  President, 
Vice-president,  and  Governors.  That 
the  Archbishops,  each  alternately  for 
a  year*  should  be  President;  that  the 
Bishops  should  be  Vice-presidents; 
that  every  person  subscribing  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum  should  be  a  Governor.  That 
in  every  Church  and  Chapel  of  the 
Established  Religion  a  Sermon  should 
be  annually  preached,  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fund. 
That  the  object  of  the  Fund  should 
be,  the  erection  of  new  Chapels  of 
ease  in  populous*  districts,  and  annex¬ 
ing  them  to  tne  Vicarage  thereof. 
That  wherever  such  a  Chapel  was; 
erected,  two  additional  Churchwar¬ 
dens  shouid  serve  for  the  parish,  so 
that  some  two  of  tfie  Churchwar- 
deus  might  attend  such  Chapel  for 
its  occasions.  That,  upon  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  each  such  Chapel,  such  a  sura 
should  be  set  apart  from  the  Fund, 
as  that  the  interest  thereof  would 
pay  salaries, 

i  o  the  Vicar  £  ...  .  who  should  al¬ 
ways  have  and  pay  out  of  this  S  tipend 
a  Curate  expressly  for  the  Chapel. 

To  tire  Afternoon  Lecturer  £  .  .  .  „ 
the  presentation  to  which  Lectureship 
shouid  be  m  the  gift  of  the  President 
for  the  time  being-. 

To  the  Clerk  £  ....  who  should 
also  act  as  Secretary  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee  after-mentioned,  and  should  be 
elected  by  them. 

To  the  Organist  £  ...  .  who 
should  aisq  be  elected  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

For  contingent  expences  of  the 
Ch  pel,  £  ...  .  per  annum . 

That  the  Parish  should  pay  all 
other  oilicers,  and  all  expence  of 
repairs,  &c.  that  might  be  over  and 
beyond  tiie  sum  so  provided  for  con¬ 
tingencies. 

The  first  complete  finishing  of  tbe 
buildings,  with  all  their  requisites, 
beiug  effected  at  the  entire  expence 
of  the  Fund  of  the  Society,  the  Cha¬ 
pels,  with  their  yard,  &c.  should,  im¬ 
mediately  after  being  consecrated, 
become  parts  of  the  respective  Vi¬ 
carages. 

That  the  Chapels  should  be  built 

in 
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Ip,  the  Gothic  Style— r plain*  lofty,  end 
sptaiatffini  5.  w  it'll  steeples  and  roomy 
C-baneeU  f  i  ,  caivoot  bear  to  see  the 
Altar-table:  huddled  Up  into  a  mere 
ffrc5jeeti.0n.yas  if  it  hadxbeen  something 
©rigittaily  forgot),. 

The  body ‘of  the  Chapel  to  he  en¬ 
tirely  free  j  reserving  only  such  ac¬ 
commodation  -for  strangers,.  &c,  as 
proposed  by  Mentor. 

.  The -Lofts-  to  be  Jett  off  under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  .*  such 
seals  to  be .  taken  .as  from  the  Vicar,. 
IW  the  ’.sake •  of  legal  precision;  but 
the  Vicar  him self,to  be  only  in  respect 
■of  .such.  rents  a  Trustee,  to  pay  the 
sie  over  to  the  Committee. of  the 
Chapel,,  who .  should  themselves  act 
a,s  Committee  to  the  Institution,  and. 
annually  pay  over  the  rents  and  col¬ 
lections,  and.  make  up  the  accounts 
.to. the  Institution  accordingly. 

,That  the  Vicar,  the  Lecturer,  the 
Churchwardens,  and  every  Governor 
«rf  Ike  Institution  personally  attend¬ 
ing  the  meetings  of  the  Committee,, 
to  he  periodically  held  in  the  Vestry 
«>f  such  Chapel,,  should,  being  so  as¬ 
sembled,  be  the  Committee  of  the 
Chapel  to  manage  and  direct  the 
local  concerns  thereof. 

That  if  should  be  imperative  Upon, 
the  Committees,  to  keep  the  Chapels 
thoroughly  neat  and, -clean. 

That  the  Institution  should  hate 
power  to  purchase  land  tor  the  Cha- 
fiel-yards,  not  exceeding  for  each  a 
certahunuraber  of  acres. 

That  the  institution  should,  hold 
general  meetings,  &c„ ;  elect  its  own 
officers,;  siuch -as  Treasurer,  Secretary, 
itc.  &c. ;  have  power  to  make  bye¬ 
laws  lor  its  own  regulation,  &e. ;  and, 
in  general,  such  powers  and  authori¬ 
ties  given  to  it  as  would  hut  effectuate 
the  intentions  of  it..  Thar,  parishes 
should  not  have  power  to  hinder  the 
erection  of  such  Chapels  as  the  Insti¬ 
tution,  which  would  act  under  the 
wrA- cable  authority  of  the  A rchbi- 
■shops  and  Bishops,  should  deem  it 
proper  to  construct.  , 

Thai  one-tenth  part  of  the  d.is- 
poseable  money  of  the  Institution 
might,  at  the  'discretion  of  the  In-' 
stitutlon,  he  applicable  towards  the 
building  and  repairing  of  any  Churches 
or  Chapels  .whatsoever,  as  might 
seem  expedient.  II. 

Mr.  Urban,  June  14.  ' . 

I  SHALL  be  obliged  to  you  if  you 
will  favour  liie  with  .the  insertion 


of  the  following  lines,  in  your  most 
excellent  Publication,  and  ,  hope  that 
some  of  yourdearoed  and  libera!  Cor¬ 
respondents  will  be  induced  to  deliver 
their  sentiments  on  the  subject.  It 
has  been  my  lot,  unfortunately  to 
be  situated  where  several  Suicides. 
have  been  committed ;  some  of  the 
unhappy  objects  were  known  to  be 
real  Luna  ticks,  and  several  o  l  hers 
were  driven  to  undertake  the  fatal; 
resolution,,  on.  account  of  their  pro¬ 
fligacy  and  extravagance;  but  in  all- 
these  instances  the  fashionable  ver¬ 
dict  of  Lunacy  has’  been  -  invariably- 
returned.  >.  ' 

Now,  Mr.  Urban,  I  beg  to  premise,' 
that  I  am  far  from  being  of  that  in¬ 
human  or  uncharitable  disposition  as 
to  wish  to.  injure  the  feelings  of  the 
relatives  of  such  unfortunate  persons  r- 
—no,  i  trust  that  very  d ill e rent  mo¬ 
tives  iidiuence  me  whilst  l  am. writing. 
But  I  feel  that  1  have  a  Conscience ^ 
which  tells  me  that  1  ought  not  to 
insult  my  Maker  in  the  most,  solemn- 
of  -all  ber vices,  by  reading  “  For¬ 
asmuch  as  it  hath  pleased  Almighty 
God  of  his  great  mercy  to  take  unto 
himself  the  soul  of  our  clear  brother 
here  departed.”  And  again, '  “•  We 
give  thee  hearty  thanks,  for  that  it 
hath  pleased  thee  to  deliver  this  our 
brother  out  of  the  miseries  of  this 
sinful  world.”  How  can  1  call  it  the 
great  mercy  of  God  in  taking  fo 
himself  a  person  whom  he  did  not 
take,  but  who  daringly  rushed  into 
his  presence  without  being  called 
for?  And  how  can  i  return  hearty- 
thanks  unto  God.,  for  that  it  hath 
pleased  him  to  deliver  this  our  bro¬ 
ther  out  of  this  miserable  world'?5 
Can  1  thank  God  for  the  greatest  ca¬ 
lamity  that  a  mortal  can  indict,  and 
blasphemously  say,  that  an  act  .which 
Iris  holiness  and  justice  must  abhor 
and  forbid,  hath  pleased  him!  A  of 
I  cannot;  my  mind  revolts  at  the 
idea.  I  shall  therefore  be  much 
obliged  to  any  of  your  worthy  Cor¬ 
respondents,  if  they  will  inform  me, 
whether  a  Minister  can  be  compel  led, 
by  law,  to  read  the  Bung l  Service 
over  a  person  that  hath  committed 
Suicide,  whilst  the  Kubrick,  at  the 
commencement  of  that  Service  stands 
thus  ?  t4  IL're  it  is  to  be  noted,  that 


the  Office  ensuing  is  not  ' to  be  used 
for  any.  that  die  vnbnntizcd ,  or  ex- 
art j> mimical e,  or  have  laid  violent 
hands  up  an  the  ms  Ives.”  1  f  so;  I  hope. 
ihey  will  be  so  good  as  to  point  out 
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the  consistency  of  the  obligation,  and 
explain  away  the  scruples  which  1 
mow  entertain,  that  no  person  can 
read  the  Service  on  such  occasions, 
without  being  guilty  ot  blasphemy . 
Yours,  &cl  Clericus. 

Mr.  Urban,  .  January  28. 
SEND  you  (Plate  IT;)  an  East 
View  of  St.  Erme  Church,  Corn¬ 
wall.  The  Tower  is  a  handsome 
itructure,  built  of  cut  granite,  or, 
a$  it  is  here  commonly  called,  moor- 
stone,  and  contains  five  tuneable 
bells,  which  were  east  by  the  Penning¬ 
tons  in  the  year  1766,  out  ot  three 
larger  ones,  of  which  one  or  two  had 
been  cracked.  •  ‘  , 

The  Church  itself  has  little  to  re¬ 
commend  it,  either  in  its  outward 
form  or  internal  ornaments.  It  is 
about  63  feet  long,  and  35  wide  on 
the  inside.  It  consists  ot  a  Nave  and 
Chancel  of  equal  height,  a  North 
Aile  of  nearly-  the  same  dimensions, 
divided  by  seven  pillars;  and  a  small 
transverse  Aile  or  Transept  on  the 
South,  called  the  Tregassow  Aile, 
from  a  tradition,  that  it  was  built  by 
one  of  the  Coke  family,  who  pos¬ 
sess  d  the  barton  of  Tregassow  for 
about  150  years. 

From  the  spreading  and  conse¬ 
quent  irregular  pressure  of  the  roof, 
the  North  and  South  walls  are  forced 
out  of  their  perpendicular  so  much 
as  to  threaten,  at  no  very  distant 
period,  the  fall  of  the  building. 

In  the  North  Aile  is  a  mural  monu¬ 
ment  with  the  following  mcription: 

“  Here  lyeth  ye  body  of  Rob.  Tren- 
creeke,of  Trencreeke  inCrede,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  esq.  Counsellor 
at  ftawe  30  y  cares,  justice  of  the 
jpeace  and  coram,  a  lover  of  his  cou- 
trye,  friendlye  to  his  neighbours, 
liberal  to  ye  poore,  his  paynful  tra- 
vil  in  the  one.  His  reddye  advice  for 
ye  other,  and  boutifuli  hospitality  e 
to  all,  did  manifest  a  man  of  a  con¬ 
stant  resolution  in  ye  carriage  of  his 
life;  who  made  his  peace  Christ, 
with  God  and  man,  dyed  ye  24  of 
Decemb.  A.D’Ni  1594. 

Also  here  lyeth  buried  yc  bodye 
of  Ams  his  wife,  daughter  and  co¬ 
hered  nx  mi  to  Wiiliim  Vivian,  Gt.  and 

to - -  Xingdo,  of  Trconsie,  Esq.  She 

ft  veil  with  yeforesaul'  Rob.  frencreeke, 
a  modest,  iovinge,  and  ohediet  xVife, 
Gent.  Mao.  Ju!y}  ISOS.  • 
o 
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ye  space  of  40  years;  mad  her  peace 
m  Christ  with  End  and  man,  and  dyed 
Ju.  20,  1596.  Theiss  left  be;,: .nd 
y’em,  4  daughters:  1,  Julian,  married 
unto  John  Carminowe  of  Respryne, 
Esq.  2.  Jane,  married  to  Kic.  Pe- 
warue,  of  Penwarne  in  Mawiian,  Esq. 
3.  Katharine,  married  to  Digoryo 
Polwhele  of  Polwhele,  Esq.  4.  Ho¬ 
nor,  married  to  William  Mohonne* 
from  Bochoake  descended,  Esq.  Thef 
arines  quartered  on  ther  husbands’  sefi- 
chions,  with  ther  coulors,  as  you  se.” 

The  coats  of  arms  ou  the  monu¬ 
ment  are  five,  viz. 

First,  Quarterly,  1  and  4,  Argent, 
a  chevron  Sable,  surmounted  by  a 
cross  pattee  of  the  second  for  Tren¬ 
creeke;  2  and  3,  Argent,  a  chevron 
Gules,  between  threedplphinsembow- 
ed  .  .  .  .  for  Kendall.  Impaling  quar¬ 
terly,  1  and  4,  Azure,  three  fishes 
naiant  in  pale ....  for  Vivian ;  2  and  3, 
Argent,  a  chevron  Sable,  between 
three  jackdaw  s,  for  Kingdom 

The  second  coat  contains  the  arms 
of  Carminow,  impaled  with  Tren- 
creeke,  viz.  Azure,  a  bend  Or,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  label  of  three  points 
Gules,  for  Carminow ;  impaling  Ar¬ 
gent,  a  chevron  Sable,  surmounted 
by  a  cross  pattee  of  the  same,  for 
Trencreeke. 

The  third,  Penwarne — Azure,  a 
chevron  Argent,  between  three  fleurs- 
de-lis,  impaling  frencreeke  as  above,. 

The  fourth,  Polwhele — Sable,  a 
s  iltire  engrailed  Ermine,  impaling 
Trencreeke. 

The  fifth,  Mohun— Or,  a  cross  en¬ 
grailed  Sable,  impaling  Trencreeke. 

In  the  Tr,egassow  Aile  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  monuments : 

On  a  scone,  lifted  to  the  sill  of  one 
of  the  windows,  is  this  inscription : 
“  Johapna  filia  Gedionis  Haydon  de 
Cadhay,  armigeri,  uxor  Job&mas  fiiii 
Johan uLs  Coke  de  Tregassowe,  rr mi- 
gen,  obiit  30  die  Decembris,  Anno 
D’mi  InJO:  corpus  hie  cjjjeponitlir. 
.Fit  ram,'  uxorem,  nuru  i  quaiem  quis 
optaret,  nudierom  denique  probatis- 
si  mam,  present  is  secdli  testimonio 
poste ritas  credo. C” 

Over  tire  above  are  the  arms  of 
Coke:  Ermine,  on  a  bend  cottised 
Sable,,  three  cats  passant  guard-ant 
Or,  with  a  label  and  a  crescent  for 
iliiferqnce,  for  Coke;  impaling  Ar¬ 
gent,  three  bars  genieis  Azur^  on  a 

chief 
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chief  Gules  a  barulet  daneette  Or, 
for  Hay  don. 

On  another  stone,  affixed  to  the 
East  wall,  are  the  arms  of  Jago  : 
Vaire,  a  bordurc  surmounted  by  12 
cross  crosslets;  and  under,  this  in¬ 
scription  : 

“Here  lyeth  the  body  of  John 
Jago  of  Truthen,  Esq.  who  departed 
Hi  is  life,  in  the  feare  of  God,  the 
sixth  day  of  October,  in  the  yeare 
of  our  Lord  1652. 

“  He  was  more  then  he  seem’d,  yet 
seem’d  to  be  [gree 

More  than  a  thousand  more ;  h  is  pedi- 
Is  drawn  in  Heaven,  where,  if  ere  you 
come,  [or  tombe.” 

You’l  see  more  of  him  than  in  verse 
These  are  all  the  monuments  in 
the  Church.  In  the  Church-yard  are 
none  worthy  of  notice,  except  an 
altar-tomb  in  memory  of  Edward 
Trebileock,  who,  having'  been  born 
of  a  low  family  in  the  parish,  by  his 
frugality  and  general  good  conduct, 
from  a  waiter  in  Lloyd’s  Coffee-house, 
London,  at  last  became  one  of  the 
masters  of  it,  and  who  died  of  a  con¬ 
sumption  at  Truro;  February  9,  1799, 
aged  50. 

The  Church,  in  Bacon’s  Liber  Regis, 
is  said  to  be  dedicated  to  8t.  Ermett; 
but  Hals,  in  Iris  History,  says,  thatthe 
name  of  the  tutelar  Saint  is  Hermes, 
of  whom,  and  of  the  parish,  lie  gives 
the  following  account  : 

“  St.  Ernie,  or  Herme,  a  rectory, 
is  situate  in  the  hundred  of  Powdre, 
and  hath  upon  the  East,  Probus; 
North,  Noreland?  West,  St.  Allen ; 
South,  Clement’s.  As  for  the  name, 
it  is  derived  from  St.  Herme,  the  tu¬ 
telar  guardian  Saint  of  this  Church  ; 
extant  and  endowed  long  before  the 
Norman  Conquest  (by  the  Lord  of 
the^  Manor  of  Polsew,  or  Polduh, 
taxed  in  Domesday’s  Roll),  and  there¬ 
fore  the  Church  again  is  taxed  in 
Domesday’s  Roll,  20  William  I.  1087, 
by  the  name  of  Ermen-hen,  z.  e.  old 
or  antient  Herme  ;  otherwise,  after 
theBelgiekBritish,  old  or  antient  poor , 
or  a  hermit  (see  Yerstegan  upon  the 
word  Ermen );  which  name  seems  to 
point  at  some  antient  hospital  for  the 
poor,  or  hermitage,  heretofore  in  this 
place ;  more  especially  since  in  the 
Taxation  of  Benefices  in  Cornwall  to 
the  Tope,  made  by  the  Bishops  of 
.  London  and  Winchester,  1294,  Eccle- 
sia  de  Hermete  in  decanatu  de  Powdre, 
is  rated  vi U  i-  e .  the  poor’s  house, 
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or  the  hermit’s  house.  In  Wolsey’s 
Inquisition  1521,  and  Valor  Bene- 
ficiorum,  by  the.  name  of  Erme,  xxii l. 
xiiis.  i\d. 

“  The  name  Herme,  possibly,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Hermee ,  images  set  or 
laid  upon  sepulchres,  or  from  Her¬ 
nia,  signifying  firm,  staying,  or  sta* 
blishing  :  the  history  or  whom  fol¬ 
io  wet  h  ; 

“  He  was  born  at  Rome,  about 
the  year  of  our  Lord  80,  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Titus  Vespasian,- of 
noble  extraction ;  afterwards,  in  th« 
time  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  was 
made  governor  of  that  city  ;  during 
w  hich,  Pope  Alexander  exercised  the 
office  of  a  faithful  Pastor,  preaching 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  gratis ,  in  sea¬ 
son  and  out  of  season,  to  young  and 
old,  rich  and  poor.  And  so  effectual 
were  his  Sermons,  that  not  only  or¬ 
dinary  people,  but  noble,  were  con¬ 
verted  to  the  Christian  Faith,  and 
baptized  by  him;  and  amongst  them 
Herme  the  governor,  with  about 
1250  persons  more  that  follow  ed  him. 
And  because  the  custom  of  the 
Church  then  was,  that  such  as  were 
newly  baptised  should,  for  certain 
days,  he  attired  in  and  wear  white 
vestments  (and  the  Canon  of  the 
Roman  Church  to  this  day  obliges 
every  baptized  peron  and  infant  at 
the  time  of  baptism,  to  have  a  white 
cloth  on  their  heads) ;  the  sight  of 
so  many  people  at  Rome  in  that 
white  livery  (all  prepared  at  the  cost 
of  Herme)  going  up  and  down  the 
streets,  gave  much  discontent  to 
those  who  were  zealous  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  false  Gods;  but  especially  to 
the  priests  of  the  idols,  who  fore¬ 
seeing  that,  if  the  Governor  were 
left  to  proceed  in  this  manner.with- 
out  molestation,  their  Religion  would 
cbine  to  nought,  called  a  Synod  or 
Council  .of  themselves  at  Rome ; 
wherein  it  was  concluded  as  abso¬ 
lute^  necessary,  to  prevent  this  grow¬ 
ing  mischief  and  impiety,  that  a  letter 
from  them  should  be  written  to  the 
Emperor,  then  in  Seleucia;  to  ac¬ 
quaint  him  with  what  his  said  deputy 
had  done,  and  the  ill  consequences 
that  would  attend  it  in  case  the  mat- 
ter.was  not  speedily  inspected.  Where¬ 
upon,  this  letter  coining  to  his- hands, 

.  he  forthwith  dispatched  a  nobleman, 
called  Aurelianus,  with  plenary  au¬ 
thority  to  redress  this  matter.  Pre¬ 
sently  after  whic^  Trajan  died ;  which, 

I  judge. 
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I  judge,  is  -the  reason  that  some 
Writers  say,  that  the  Martyrdom  of 
Herme  and  Pope  Alexander  was  in 
his  time;  and  others  say  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Adrian,  However,  I 
think  it  is  sufficient  in  this  place  to 
say,  that  in  the  time  of  Trajan  they 
were  apprehended,  aiul  iii  the  time  of 
Adrian  put  to  death. 

Aurelianus  arrived  at  Rome  with 
his  commission  concerning  the  pre¬ 
mises,  where,  by  the  Idol  Priests,  he 
was  welcomed  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity,  who  complained  against 
Pope  Alexander  and  Herme,  that 
they  deserved  to  he  burnt  to  death, 
for  that  they  persuaded  great  mul¬ 
titudes  of  people,  by  words  and  ex¬ 
ample,  to  contemn  and  slight  the 
Roman  Gods,  through  zeal  to  the 
crucified  God  of  the  Christians. 
Whereupon  St.  Herme  was  dismissed 
of  his  office  from  being  governor  of 
the  City,  and  taken  into  custody  by 
Quirinus  the  Tribune,  and  soon  after 
brought  before  Aurelianus' s  tribunal ; 
who  thereupon  not  only  told  St. 
Herme  what  matters  of  fact  were 
objected  against  him,  hut  also  made 
a  long  eloquent  discourse  to  him 
against  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
Religion  and  the  doctrines  thereof, 
earnestly  persuading  him  from  the 
practice  of  that  new  profession ;  and 
told  St.  Herme  farther,  that,  he  being 
reputed  a  wise  and  learned  man,  he 
wondered  how  he  should  entertain 
an  opinion  of  another  life  after  this 
was  ended,  seeing:  the  bodies  of  men 
when  they  die  become  dust  and  ashes, 
and  return  to  their  first  chaos ;  and 
.the  most  durable  part,  the  hones, 
lasted  not  long,  but  in  time  rot  and 
consume  to  nothing;  and  seeing  it 
cannot  be  rationally  proved  that 
men’s  souls  do  exist  after  death  of 
the  body,  or  live  in  a  future  state 
after  this  life  is  ended,  it  was  not 
rational  to  believe  those  doctrines 
that  tended  thereto  ;  especially  since, 
by  so  doing,  a  man  parted  w  ith  a  real 
good  for  an  uncertain  one — the  plea¬ 
sant  •  enjoyments  under  the  sun,  in 
expectation  of  felicities  that  are  only 
imaginary  in  the  shades.  “  What  dis¬ 
creet  man,  therefore,  besides  thyself 
(said  Aurelianus  to  ft.  Herme),  would 
pass  over  his  life  without  continuhfg 
m  honour  and  credit  in  the  world, 
exchange  a  royal  dominion  and  af¬ 
fluence  of  good  things,  for  contempt, 
shame,  impr  sonment,  and  poverty  ? 


Therefore,  I  once  more  exhort  thee, 
Herme,  to  leave  those  foolish  opi¬ 
nions,  and  again  return  to  offer  sa¬ 
crifice  and  adore  the  Gods  of  thine 
ancestors  and  the  land.”  To  whom 
St.  Herme  replied,  “  I  have  hereto¬ 
fore  been  of  the  same  mind  and  opi¬ 
nion  thou  art,  that  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  men  die  together;  hut  since, 
I  have  been  better  informed,  and  con¬ 
sidered  those  tenets,  I  find  those  opi¬ 
nions  foolish  and  erroneous;  espe¬ 
cially  for  that  it  doth  well  consist 
with  the  rules  of  logic  and  good 
reason,  that  immaterial  beings  may 
exist  without  matter;  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  souls  of  men,  being  of 
an  immaterial  or  spiritual  essence, 
may  live  after  death  of  a  material 
body,  wherein  for  a  time  it  resided, 
as  well  as  live  in  it  pro  tempore ,  ami 
being  extant  before.” 

Aurelianus  and  Quirinus  perceiving 
how  ineffectual  their  counsel  and  ar¬ 
guments  were  like  to  prove,  gave 
notice  thereof  to  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
w  ho  forthwith  sent  a  band  of  soldiers 
to  the  jail,  where  he  and  many  others 
for  Christianity  were  confined,  com¬ 
manding  that  all  these  they  found 
there  that  had  been  baptized,  should 
be  put  into  a  back  and  launched  forth 
into  the  sea,  and  when  they  were  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  theshorc, 
they  should  fasten  stones. about  their 
necks,  and  cast  them  into  the  sea. 
Which  order  was  accordingly  put  in. 
execution,  to  the  martyrdom  of  great 
numbers  of  Christians,  and  amongst 
them,  in  particular,  St.  Balbina  is  es¬ 
pecially  remembered. 

St.  Herme,  after  he  had  suffered 
many  torments,  had  his  head  chopped 
off  by  the  .common  hangman  the 
28 th  of  August;  anno  Domini  11S,  as 
the  Agonal  saith ;  but  Baronius  says, 
anno  Horn.  132,  Trajan  being  dead, 
and  Adrian  Emperor  of  Rome.  He 
was  buried  by  his,  sister  Theodora  in 
Via  Salaria,  not  far  from  the  City.” 

The  above  extract  is  taken  from 
a  Parochial  History  of  Cornwall, 
composed  by  William  Hals,  a  per¬ 
son  of  a  good  family  in  the  county, 
of  whtfch  a  part  only  is  in  print.  It 
was  printed  and  published  in  folio 
numbers,  about  the  year  H50,  by 
Andrew  Brice,  then  resident  at 
Truro,  and  who  afterwards  was  an 
eminent  printer  at  Exeter,  and  au¬ 
thor  of  “  The  Topographical  Dic¬ 
tionary,”  in  two  volumes  folio;  the 

Mobiad, 
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Mobiad,  a  poem ;  Exmoor  Dia¬ 
logues,  &c. 

The  parishes  are  described  alpha¬ 
betically;  but,  on  the  publishers  ar¬ 
riving 'at  the  letter  B.  he  was  dis¬ 
couraged  from  prosecuting  the  work, 
Tby  the  want  .of  purchasers.  This  is 
sssid  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
scurrilous  anecdotes  and  reflections 
thrown  on  some  of  the  principal  fami¬ 
lies;  though 'on  a  comparison  of  the 
printed  copy  with  the  original,  it 
appears  that  Mr.  Brice  had  the' pre¬ 
caution  to  omit  some  of  the  most  ob- 
poxTous.  passages. 

The  title  of  Hals’s  MS.  is  “  The 
compleat  History  of  Cornwall, -  part 
II.  being  the  Parochial  History.” 
The  first  part,  it  is  presumed,  con¬ 
tained  the  general  History  cf  the 
County. 

The"  MS.  originally  consisted  of 
eight  folio  quires  of  paper,  but  of 
these  two  are  now  missing.  The  pa¬ 
rishes  are  numbered,  and  are  in  all 
203. 

The  first  three  quires  contain  the 
parishes  beginning  with  the  letters 
A,  B,  C,  li,  E,  F,  G,  and  part  of  II: 
from  No.  1,  St.  Advent,  to  No.  72, 
Helleston.  These  three  were  printed. 

The  fourth  contains  the  remainder 
of  B,  with  I,  and  K:  from  No.  13, 
Hill  (South),  to  No.  90,  Kilkhamp- 
ton. 

f  ifth,  missing. 

The  sixth  contains  parishes  under 
the  letters  L  and  M  ;  from  part  of 
No.  116,  Ludilian,  to  No.  137,  Mi  li¬ 
ver. 

Seventh,  missing. 

The  eighth  contains  parishes  under 
It,  S,  T,  V,  W  ;  from  No.  166,  Roach, 
to  No.  203,  Whitstone;  which  con¬ 
cludes  the  Parochial  History. 

The  printed  copies  are  now  be¬ 
come  extremely  scarce,  and  on  that 
account  the  above  extract  may  me¬ 
rit  reprinting.  ' 

The  parish  feast  used  to  be  held 
on  the  last  Sunday  in  August,  which 
is  the  f  und  y  nearest  to  the  day  on 
which  the  tutelar  Saint  Kerme  was 
martyred,  according  to  the  preceding 
account  of  him.  out  about  twenty 
years  since,  the  farmers  or  the  parish, 
without  consulting ,  the  Incumbent, 
who  happened  to  he  non-resident, 
took  the  liberty  to  change  this  cus- 
tjom,  and  to  hold  their  feast  on  the 
last  Sunday  in  October,  instead  of  the 
Just  Sunday  in  August.  The  reason 


assigned  for  this  was,  that  the  former 
day  often  interfered  with  the  harvest ; 
and,  as  the  festivities  are  continued 
for  several  days  following,  thus  pre¬ 
vented  their  coramodiousfy  indulging 
in. that  hospitality,  and  those  games 
and  sports,  which-  usually  attend  the 
celebration  of  parish  feasts  in  this 
County. 

The  patronage  of  this  Rectory  is 
in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Luttrell  Wynne,  of 
Queen  Arine-street  West,  as  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Poise w. 

The  Incumbents,  a.s  far  back  as 
can  now  be  traced,  are  as  follows : 

Herle. 

John  Carthew,  buried  December 
19,  1C9G. 

Francis  Carthew,  buried  July  18, 
1731. 

Dr.  Baker  held  the  Living  a  very 
short  time. 

William  Stackhouse,  afterwards 
D.  D.  succeeded  him,  and  died  Au¬ 
gust  6,  1771. 

Luttrell  Wynne,  LL.  D.  inducted 
Feb.  1772;  and  in  1803  resigned  the 
Living  to 

Cornelius  Cardew,  D.D.  the  pre¬ 
sent  Rector,  who  had  been  his  Cu- 
fate  above  32  years. 

The  Registers  have  not  been  well 
preserved.  The  oldest  now  extant 
begins  in  1671.  The  parish  contains’ 
4155  acres;  but  it  is  by  no  means 
populous,  the  whole  number  of  in¬ 
habitants  not  fcxceeding  350.  The 
average  of  baptisms  for  the  last  ten 
years  is.  eight,  of  burials  seven,  of 
marriages  three. 

The  parish  is  rated  to  the  Land 
Tax  at  ^120.  The  soil  in  general 
is  not  so  fertile  as  that  of  some  of  the 
adjoining  parishes,  and  is  better  cal¬ 
culated  for  grain  than  for  dairy  or 
for  pasture. 

There  are  no  vestiges  of  antiquity, 
except  some  tumuli  or  barrows, 
which  are  frequently  to  be  seen  on 
thejmore  eminent  parts  of  this  county. 
As  the  Church  is  built  on  a  lofty  .si¬ 
tuation,  about  midway  between  the 
boroughs. of  Truro  and  Mich  ell,  or 
Modish  ul,  and  three  miles  and  a  half 
from  each  ;  it  is  probable,  that  there 
once  was  one  of  these  barrows  very' 
near  it,  though  now  totally  obm.e- 
rated ;  for,  a  few  months  since,  a  se¬ 
pulchral  urn  was  found  accidentally 
on  the  giebe,  a  little  below  the 
surface,  by  some  labourers  who  were 
working  in  an  orchard,  and  who  broke 
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it  into  a  number  of  pieces,  either 
through  carelessness,  or  through  their 
eagerness  in  hopes  of  finding  a  trea- 
sure  concealed  in  it.  They  declared, 
however,  that  nothing  was  fouud  in 
it  but  ashes,  some  fragments  of  ano¬ 
ther  urn,  and  some  small  stones,  that 
shewed  marks  of  having  passed 
through  the  lire.  The  diameter  of 
the  top  was  16  inches,  and  it  might 
contain  about  three  gallons.  The 
upper  part  was  ornamented  in  the 
same  manner  as  some  of  those  of 
which  Dr.  Borlasc  has  given  a  re¬ 
presentation  in  his  Antiquities  of 
Cornwall. 

Illustrations  of  Hor^te* 
Book  i.  Epistle  XX. 

To  his  Book. 

T  is  the  ambiguous  privilege  of 
intelligent  persons  to  have  a  clear¬ 
er  insight  into  human  affairs  than 
others,  and  yet  seldom  to  act  more 

V  w 

discreetly  in  real  life  than  the  others 
judge.  Certain  it  is,  that  if  the  one 
and  the  other  act  alike,  it  is  not  there¬ 
fore  the  same  thing:  but  if  the  man 
of  understanding  and  the  fool  com¬ 
mit  the  same  piece  of  fojiy,  the 
former  lias  evidently  the  worst  of 
it.  Eor  what  avails  it  him  in  the 
long  run,  that  lie  has  just  so  much 
wisdom  as,  in  the  follies  he  commits, 
to  reason  away  precisely  the  interest, 
namely,  the  illusion ;  —  that  balmy, 
delicious  conceit,  of  having  perform¬ 
ed  sheer  1  udable,  excellent,  and  me¬ 
ritorious  exploit*,,  which  tills  the 
imaginations  of  the  tribe  who  walk 
in  a  vain  shadow  with  the  most  bliss¬ 
ful  self-complacency,  like  the  mad¬ 
man  who  regards  his  tattered  shirt 
as  a  royal  mantle! 

In  this  point  of  view,  it  cannot  be 
denied,  the  foois  have  infinitely  the 
advantage  over  the  wise.  That  we 
may  here  confine  the  application 
solely  to  the  author:  how  greatly 
in  this  respect  has  the  middling  and 
wretched  writer  the  whiphand  of 
the  good  one!  The  former  hot  only 
feeds  his  imagination-with  the  illusory 
consciousness  of  his  conceited  excel¬ 
lence  ;  he  even  enjoys,  in  full  mea¬ 
sure,  the  gratitude  and  applause  of 
the  world,  which  he  believes  he  has 
richly  merited.  Every  public  enco¬ 
mium  which  he  obtains  by  stealth, 
purchase,  or  petition,  every  com¬ 
pliment  that  is  paid  him  either  by 


civil  friends,  or  humble  clients,  or  by 
still  more  wretched  scribblers  than 
himself,  is,  in  his  eyes,  a  full  and  suf¬ 
ficient  voucher  for  his  well-eamt 
fame,  aud  a  sure  pledge  of  literary 
immortality.  —  The  good  Author, 
after  he  has  clone  even  all  that  it  laid 
upon  him  to  do,  reckons  himself  still 
but  an  unprofitable  servant,  perceives 
himself  still  far  «hort  of  the  perfec¬ 
tion  he  had  set  before  him,  and  there¬ 
fore  never  attains  to  the  gratification 
of  having  produced  something  that 
satisfies  himself.  This  alone  would 
be  sufficient  to  embitter  the  little 
transitory  enjoyment  which  the  ap¬ 
probation  occasionally  here  and  there 
conveyed  to  him  in  a  clap,  a  simper, 
a  npd,  n  wink,  and  a  gazre,  * —  per¬ 
haps  even  in  a  grin,  by  the  Balaams 
who  had  much  rather  curse  him,  may 
have  procured  to  his  vanity.  Here 
is  yet  to  be  added,  however,  that  un¬ 
lucky  transparency,  in  which  humm* 
objects,  like  thin,  unembodied  sha¬ 
dows,  flutter  before  his  eyes  —  the 
fatal  knowledge  of  what  that  clap¬ 
ping,  smiling,  nodding,  and  grinning 
properly  means!  Nothing  of  it  all 
creates  to  him  the  soothing  dream. 
In  vain  he  prays,  Ye  soft  illusions, 
dear  deceits,  arise!  He  knows  tire 
world  too  well  for  imagining,  that 
what  was  so  interesting  to  nim,  as 
for  a  length  of  time  to  have  absorbed 
his  existence,  Will  be  now  likewise 
interesting  to  them  and  he  is  too 
reasonable  to  attribute  to  mankind 
either  constancy  in  their  judg¬ 
ments  and  affections,  or  gratitude 
for  unrequested  service.  He  under¬ 
stands  too  thoroughly  how  all  is, 
and  wherefore  it  so  is;  for  presuming 
in  the  smallest  degree  upon  au  ap¬ 
plause  which  he  shares  in  common 
with  so  many  of  the  undeserving  * 
knowing  as  he  does  how  empty,  con¬ 
fined,  and  fickle  it  is;  how  little  of 
it  is  the  result  of  real  emotion  or  sa¬ 
gacity;  how  ’much  is  to  be  ascribed 
solely  to  its  momentaneous  novelty, 
to  casual  coincidences,  to  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  those  who  in  one  place  or 
another  set  the  fashion,  to  the  vanity 
of  the  reader,  and  a  hundred  other 
causes  of  the  same  stamp ;  and  how 
soon  even  this,  at  present,  perhaps, 
ever  so  enthusiastic  applause,  may 
be  again  withdrawn  from  him,  iu 
favour  of  the  first  that  makes  his  ap* 
pearanco  on  the  stage,  in  different 
atklydes,  or  cuts  capers  a  couple 

of 
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«f  inches  higher,  and  vn'jkes  a  greater 
number  of  entrechats  in  a.  second. 
To  he  briefs  he  has  the  unhappy 
privilege  of  being  able  so  precisely 
to  predict  the  entire  destiny  of  his 
work ;  his  work,  which ,  however,  with 
all  its  defects,  is  as  clear  to  him  as  his 
©wn  flesh  aad  blood,  that  to  ids  seif- 
love,  of  all  that  it  expected  from  it, 
scarcely  enough  remains  to  repay  the 
costs  and  damage  of  only  one  vile 
mewspaper  critique:  and,  in  spite  of 
all  this,  with  counsel  and  delibera¬ 
tion,  he  goes  and  commits  the  folly 
of  publishing  his  work!  - —  Our  Poet 
appears,,  while  he  had  it  in  contem¬ 
plation  to-  send  his  hook  abroad  into 
the  world,  to  have  felt  all  this  very 
acutely  before-hand:  but  the  maa- 
»er  m  which  ho  extricates  himself 
from'  the  dilemma,  by  this  humour¬ 
ous  epilogue  to  his  book,  is  an  ad¬ 
ditional  proof  that  he  had  the  art 
of  committing  a  folly  which  he  could 
not  summon  up  the  resolution  to 
avoid,  at  least  in  the  best  method 
that  could  be  conceived..  In  such  a 
case,  where  we  can  with  such  perfect 
certainty  east  so  fatal  a  horoscope 
for  ourselves,  it  is  a  sort  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  we  lake  of  the  pub  lick 
by  shewing  it,  that  at  least  we  are 
mot  the  dupe  in  the  game ;  but,  since 
at  all  events  we  must  be  losers,  we 
lose  for  the  frolick’s  sake. 

The  turn  which  Horace  takes  in 
this  epilogue,  to  procure  his  little  va¬ 
nity  this  gratification,  together  -with 
the  humour  that  reigns  throughout 
the  performance,  renders  it  in  my 
©pinion  one  of  the  finest  and  .wittiest 
morsels  that  I  know  of  in  all  anti¬ 
quity.  The  well-known  metaphor  for 
denoting  the  relation  of  an  author 
to  his  work, ‘the  similitude  of  parent 
and  child,  is  there  most  neatly  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  another,  indicative  of  the 
fate  of  a  book;  inasmuch,  as  by  its 
publication,  the  darling  tract  is  de¬ 
livered  up  as  a  prey  to  the  humours, 
passions,  and  ill-treatment  of  the  pub- 
lick,  and  wrought  into  the  most  apt 
and  suitable  allegory.  Ail  the  ex¬ 
pressions  are  borrowed  from  a  poor 
but  honest  father,  lecturing  his 
thoughtless  girl,  who  is  weary  of  re¬ 
tirement  and  seclusion  in  the.  pater¬ 
nal  house,  and  wishes  to  try  her  for¬ 
tune  in  the  world,  as  one  that  is 
better  acquainted  with  the  ways  of 
if,  than  the  young  inexperienced 
thing,  and  foretelling  bet  circum¬ 


stantially  how  it  will  fare  with  her. 
Baxter  has  pursued  this  dilogy,  as  he 
calls  it  (which  had  not  bedn  passed 
unobser  ved  by  Torrentius  before  him) 
step  by  step;  a  pleasure  which,  at 
this  time,  we  wail  rather  leave  the 
reader  to  give  himself.  Gcssner  — • 
whose  head  had  no  turn  for  this  sort 
of  pleasantry,  and  to  whom  probably 
it  did  not  appear  so  harmless  a*  in 
reality  it  is  — Is  almost  in  a  passion 
at  the  delight  which  Baxter  takes  in 
it.  Tola  hiec  dilogia  mihi  non  placet , 
says  the  honest  souk  In  the  mean 
time,  we  must  take  it  as,  we  find  it  in 
the  original ;  and  the  delicate  touches 
with  which  the  .whole  allegory  is 
shaded,  resemble  the  beautiful  dra¬ 
pery-  with  which  of  yore  the  Graces 
instructed  a  Lysippus  to  invest  the 
chaste  comeliness  of  Nature,  as  with 
a  small  thin  mist.  So  much  the  worse 
for  him  whose  eyes  are  offended  at 
such  a  sight!  He  may  run  away 
from  it  if  hechusbs:  all  we  have  to 
desire  of  him  is,  that  he  would  leave 
us  unbotched  the  beauties  of  nature 
and  art! 

P'ertwnnus.']  An  Etruscan  deity, 
which,  on  the  conquest  of  Etruria, 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Romans 
amongst  their  deities  in  pursuance 
of  their  stated  political  practice,  w  as 
the  patron  of  those  trades  which  con¬ 
sisted  in  buying  and  selling,  /f he 
booksellers  at  Rome  had,  it  appears, 
their  shops  not  far  from  a  temple 
or  a  statue  of  that  god,  both  of  which 
were  seen  standing  in  the  Tuscan 
street,  v;cu.%  Thuscus  or  Turavius*. 
At  one  corner  of  the  same  street, 
people  of  ill  fame  (lenones,  pueri 
meretricii ,  and  such  like  vagabonds) 
had  their  station ;  to  wdiich  our  Poet, 
by  the  words  Thusci  turha  impia  vici , 
in  one  of  his  Satires f,  and  Plautus 
in  his  Curculio  y,  seem  to  point.  This 
circumstance  presents,  as  Mr.  Baxter 
thinks,  the  prime  feature  in  the 
dilogy  which  runs  through  the  whole 
of  this  piece. 

Ut  prostes  So  si  or  um  pumice  mun- 
dus.~\  The  brothers  Sosii  were  at 
that  time  eminent  booksellers,  says 
the  scholiast  in  Cruquius.  Horace 
makes  mention  of  them  once  again 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Pisones ;  audit 


*  Nardini,  Roma  Vetus,  lib.  v.  cap.  5. 
f  Lib.  ii.  sat.  3.  ver.  228. 

I'  Acta  iv.  seen.  i.  ver.  21.  In  7m ro 
i ico,  i.th  sunt  hominy  qui  seipsos.vcnd.Uant. 
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s  evident  from  that  passage*  that 
hey  were?  his  publishers. 

Jut  fugles  Uticam ,  aut  vinctus  mit~ 
'Iris  Ilerdam.~\  Utica  and  Herd  a, 
i  couple  of  places,  one  in  Africa,  the 
ather  in  Spain,  were  hardly  known 
at  Rome  from  -any  other  circum¬ 
stance,  but  that  Cato  died  at  the 
former,  and  that  at  the  latter,  Caesar 
gained  a  victory  over  Pompey’s  party. 
It  may  be,  that  live  day-spring-  of 
civilization  was  then  beginning  to 
visit  even  those  barbarous  provinces 
ol  the  Roman  Empire  ;  it  is  apparent, 
however,  from  the  whole  structure 
of  the  piece,  that  our  Poet  was  far 
From  expecting  benefit  from  the  mis¬ 
sion  to  Utica  and  Ilerda,  as  Gessner, 


sion 

trom  the  hatred  ho  bears  to  the  di- 
logy,  without  which' we  mistake  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  Epistle,  w  ould 
lain  persuade  himself. 

Quls  cnirn  inviturn  s.ervare  labor et  ?] 
A  no  less  delicate  than  ludicrous  joke 
upon  his  own  folly,  in  publishing  his 
book,  notwithstanding  he  clearly  fore¬ 
saw  the  fatal  destiny  that  awaited 
him.  ■“  I  shall  then  laugh  at  it,  says 
he,  though  indeed  on  the  wrong  side 
of  my  mouth,  like  him,  who,  after 
endeavouring  with  all  his  might  to 
keep  his  stubborn  ass  from  the  edge 
of  a  steep  precipice,  at  last  in  a  pas¬ 
sion  drove  him  headlong  down.  The 
ass  to  be  sure  broke  his  neck,  and 
the  owner  of  him  enjoyed  the  mo¬ 
mentary  gratification  ol,  his  malice: 
but  no  longer  than  till  his  lit  of  rage 
was  over,  and  he  felt  to  his  sorrow 
that  he  himself  was  the  greatest  loser 
by  what  he  had  done.”  W.  T. 

Great  Ormond  Street . 

THE  PROJECTOR.  No.  LX XXV. 

'Jo  the  Author  of  the  Projector. 

Sir, 

0|  F  late  years  we  have  been  fa¬ 
ir  you  red.  with  some  elaborate  es¬ 
says  on  Taste,  the  authors  of  which 
have  endeavoured  to  establish  certain 
general  principles,  and  thus  to  intro¬ 
duce  an  uniformity  of  opinion  in 
matters  that  are  cognizable  at  this 
tribunal.  But  whether  it  be  that 
these  attempts  have  failed  from  a 
want  of  understanding  in  the  readers, 
or  from  a  wilful  neglect  of  this  branch 
of  polite  education  ;  or  whether  it  be 
that  uniformity  of  opinion  is  denied 
m  all  cases  to  mankind  in  this  lower 
world,  certain  it  is  that  our  tastes  are 
not  yet  regulated  in  such  a  manner 


as  to  produce  one  general  standard. 
We  cannot  yet  explain  what  it  is  that 
affects  us  with  pleasure  or  disgusts 
nor  have  we  been  able  tb  fix  upon 
such  elementary  rules  or  instructions 
as  may  enable  the  young  to  acquire 
taste  as  readily  as  any  other  accom¬ 
plishment. 

There  is  a.  class,  indeed,  and  1  be¬ 
lieve  a  very  numerous  one,  of  persons 
who,  without  any  very  arrogant  pre¬ 
tensions  to  taste,  seem  to  e  joy  the 
pleasure,  or  express  the  dislike,  with 
which  certain  objects  affect  them,  in  a 
very  homely  way.  When  asked  if 
they  understand  rnusick,  poetry,  or 
painting,  they  honestly  confess  their 
deficiency,  hut  add,  that  «  they 
know  what  pleases  themselves  ;”  and 
with  this  knowledge,  be  it  little  or 
much,  they  read  a  Poem,  listen  to  a 
Concert  of  M  usick,  and  visit  an  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Pictures.  From  these  they 
select  what  they  like,  and  seem  very 
indifferent  to  the  opinions  of  others. 
Professed  men  of  taste,  however,  who 
set  up  as  arbiters,  and  as  the  leaders 
ol  public  opinion,  disclaim  all  asso¬ 
ciation  with  those  who  pretend  to 
“such  likes  and  dislikes;”  and  fey 
some  means  contrive  to  form  law$ 
for  the  regulation,  ol  their  decisions, 
which  must  be  either  subscribed  openly 
or  obeyed  tacitly.'  Accordingly,  we 
find  in  Poetry,  Painting,  and  M usick, 
certain  pieces  and  performances  which 
we  are  bound  to  applaud  or  condema, 
under  the  penalty  of  beinig  classed 
among  the  vulgar,  among  persons  of 
no  lastc,  or  among  those  who  have 
not  given  up  the  pleasure  of  thinking 
ior  themselves.  Now,  some  call  this 
a,  fashion ,  a"  d  some  a  rags ;  hut  by 
-whatever  name  it  is  called,  1  have 
to  complain  to  you,  Mr.  Projector, 
that  it  is  a  mighty  expensive  tiling 
lor  us  parents  in  one  respect,  which 
1  shall  take  the  liberty  to  explain. 

I  have  a  family  of  two  sons  -and 
three  daughters,  and  against  their  fi¬ 
lial  behaviour,  or  general  character, 
as  times  go,  I  have  very  little  to  ob¬ 
ject.  My  daughters,  who  were  edu¬ 
cated  at  a  genteel  boarding-school, 
were  taught. Musick ;  and  wlien  they 
began,  not  many,  questions  were 
asked  as  to  my  opinion  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  this  branch  of  education.  Ex¬ 
cuses  for  doing  what  others  do  gene¬ 
rally  run  in  a  circle.  My  daughters, 
I  wa.<?  told,  wished  to  learn  Musick; 
and  they  wished  to  learn  Musick, 

because 
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because  the  other  young  ladies  at  the 
school  wished  to  learn  Musick ;  and 
the  other  young  ladies  at  the  school 
wished  to  learn  Musick,  because  the 
mistress  (I  heg  pardon,  the  gover¬ 
ness)  wished  them  to  learn  Musick; 
and  the  Musick-mastcr  wished  them 
“  of  all  things”  to  learn  Musick,  be¬ 
cause — and  here  we  come  round  in 
our  circle  of  causes  and  effects- — be¬ 
cause  all  the  young  ladies  wished  to 
learn  Musick. 

Well — the  proficiency  my  daugh¬ 
ters  made  in  this  charming  science 
did  no  discredit  either  to  their  teach¬ 
ers,  or  their  diligence  and  capacity. 
They  have  been  repeatedly,  and,  as 
a  fond  father,  I  am  bound  to  believe, 
very  disinterestedly  praised  by  the  com¬ 
pany  who  visit  us,  or  whom  we  visit. 
In  respect,  therefore,  of  this  matter, 
1  haye  every  reasonable  evidence  that 
my  money  has  not  been  thrown 
away;  and  that,  with  a  calculating 
man,  is  some  consolation.  Some¬ 
times,  it  is  true,  1  hint,  that  being 
very  musical  is  not  the  way  to  get 
husbands;  for  !  have  observed,  that 
when  musical  ladies  become  matri¬ 
monial,  they  find  other  employments 
more  important  than  the  piano,  the 
harp,  or  the  guittar.  But  let  this 
pass.  I  was  not  sorry  that  my  girls 
made  as  good  a  figure  as  their  school¬ 
fellows  ;  I  am  myself  rather  fond  of 
Musick,  and  seldom  hear  it  with  so 
much  satisfaction  as  when  my  daugh¬ 
ters  are  the  performers,  who  are,  if 
I  may  so  speak,  a  part  of  myself. 
Here  again,  therefore,  is  no  ground 
for  complaint,  but  rather  a  sort  of 
j prelude,  or  overture ,  to  the  main 
grievance.  . 

There  seems,  Mr.  Projector,  to 
be  something  in  the  nature  and  con¬ 
struction  of  modern  musical  composi¬ 
tions,  which,  however  consistent  with 
the  prevailing  taste  for  variety,  is  at 
the  same  time  extremely  inconsistent 
with  that  (Economy  which,  as  a  pru¬ 
dent  man,  I  wish  to  observe  in  the 
maintenance  of  my  family.  As  ail 
luxuries  are  now  become  necessaries,' 
CEConpmy  is  as  requisite  in  the  one 
as  in  the  other.  But  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  that  with  every  attention  to 
this  domestic  yirtue,  1  find  it  very 
difficult  to  keep  up  with  the  vast 
quantity  of  new  Musick  every  day 
published,  and  which  is  no  sooner 
new'  than  it  becomes  old,  obsolete,' 
and  no  longer  fit  to  be  played  in  the 


hearing  of  persons  of  Taste.  There 
is  a  fashion  in  musical  compositions 
which  is  as  short-lived  as  in  articles 
of  dress  and  finery,  1  cannot  exactly 
ascertain  the  time  when  it  is  proper 
that  one  fashion  should  give  way  to 
another;  nor  have  I  any  skill  in  cal¬ 
culating  the  nativity  of  a  new  bonnet 
or  a  new  song,  in  order  to  know  how 
long  they  have  to  live,  or  whether 
they  will  die  a  lingering  or  a  violent 
death.  Still  less  can  I  discover  any 
reason  why,  sooii  after  the  Taste, 
which  presides  in  Bond-street  has  hit 
upon  a  becoming  article,  it  should 
give  way  to  one  less  so,  merely  be¬ 
cause  “its  time  is  up.”  But  1  pro¬ 
test  to  you,  Sir,  and  I  appeal  to  all 
the  young  ladies  your  readers  for 
the  truth  of  my  assertion,  that  a 
concerto  lasts  no  longer  than  a  pe¬ 
lisse;  a  cantata  is  no  longer  bearable 
than  a  tippet,  and  that  songs,  sona¬ 
tas,  and  cantabiles,  are  aS  short-lived 
as  poke-bonuets,  mantles,  and  hall- 
handkerchiefs.  To-day  arrives  a  piece 
of  Musick  from  the  opera  or  the 
theatres,  sung  by  a  Catalahi  or  a  Bil- 
lington*  It  must  of  course  be  excel¬ 
lent,  because  it  is  new ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  it  is  played  and  sung,  and  hum¬ 
med  over  and  over  again  from  morn¬ 
ing  to  night;  but,  alas!  a  month 
hence  where  is  it  ?  or  who  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  ask  for  it  in  a  polite  com¬ 
pany?  It  is  then  placed  on  the  su* 
perannuatedlist;  and  I  might  as  well 
shock  the  feelings  of  a  party  by  re¬ 
questing  a  solo  of  Handel,  or  express¬ 
ing  my  good-will  and  prejudices  ia 
favour  of  the  Old  Hundredth. 

Now,  Sir,  as  I  have  ventured  to 
compare  pieces  of  modern  Musick  to 
articles  of  dress,  in  respect  to  their 
fleeting  and  perishable  nature,  I  must 
in  justice  say  that  dress,  however  in¬ 
cessantly  changing  and  changeable, 
is  yet  attended  with  a  much  les*  ex¬ 
pence,  since  any  one  article  by  a  very 
trifling  change  may  beturned  into  any 
other  exactly  suited  to  the  prescribed 
fashion  of  the  day.  0  !  Sir,  I  could 
tel)  you  many  pretty  stories  about 
the  oeeonomy  of  fashionable  t oiks  in 
the  regeneration  of  cap?,  bonnets, 
mantles,  pelisses,  cloaks,  &c.  and 
how  they  can,  with  a  very  little  nee¬ 
dle  and  scissars-work,  a  little  clipping 
and  rounding,  piecing  and  patching, 
stitching  and  welting,  make  things 
long  or  short,  round  or  square',  with; 
trains  or  without  trains,  plain  or  Van- 
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dyke,  braided  or  curled,  hats  or  bon¬ 
nets,  &c.  &c.  in  a  most  surprizing 
manner.  But,  Sir,  our  Musick  is 
capable  of  no  such  saving  alterations. 
We  cannot  draw  patterns  for  cutting 
down  a  concerto  into  a  solo ;  we  have 
no  wire-shapes  for  extending  a  prssto 
to  an  andante ,  or  by  a  little  neat 
hemming  give  a  waltz  the  appearance 
of  a  symphony.  We  cannot  trim  an 
old  ballad  into  a  new  canzone,  or  dye 
an  opera  to  make  it  more  brilliant. 
No,  Sir,  the  Musick-seliers  have  this 
advantage  ever  the  maptua-makefs 
and  milliners,  that  their  customers, 
be  they  ever  so  ceconomicaily  dis¬ 
posed,  can  do  nothing  for  them¬ 
selves;  or  by  any  ingenious  contriv¬ 
ances  or  alterations,  supply  the  places 
of  the  spick-span. 

Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  Mr.  Pro¬ 
jector,  that  my  daughters  are  every 
month  and  every  v/eek  accumulating 
a  library  of  obsolete  musick,  which 
they  dare  not  place  on  the  stand  after 
a  six-weeks’  wear*,  without  having 
some  very  unpleasant  insinuations 
thrown  out  at  the  expence  of  their 
taste,  which  they,  I  am  sorry  to  add, 
think  the  heaviest  expense  of  all. 
At  our  house  in  the  country,  indeed, 
they  will  sometimes  venture  t©  play 
a  tune  perhaps  half-a-year,  or  even 
a  whole  year  old,  to  please  our  Vicar, 
who  is  really  a  very  good  man,  and 
is  reputed  to  have  a  very  pretty  taste 
in  other  matters,  although,  owing  to 
his  distance  from  London,  he  falls 
oif  miserably  in  this  matter,  and  has 
often  never  heard  of  a  new  Air  until 
it  has  sunk  in  oblivion.  Now,  Sir, 
I  need  not  represent  to  you,  that 
all  this  conformity  to  the  ruling 
taste  is  attended  with  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  expence,  which  I  have  no 
means  of  recovering.  Old  Musick, 
every  shop-keeper  tells  me,  is  a  mere 
drug;  and  no  wonder,  when  it  grows 
old  so  soon. 

I  have  troubled  you,  Sir,  with  this 
complaint  of  mine,  because,  although 
common  enough,  it  has  not,  as  far 
as  I  know,  been  represented  by  any 
of  your  predecessors.  I  must  leave 
it  to  your  better  judgment  to  deter¬ 
mine,  whether  you  can  interpose  in 
behalf  of  parents  who  are  obliged 
to  keep  bands  of  Musick,  or  whether 
you  will  order  my  petition  to  speak 
for  itself  among  the  rest  of  the  re¬ 
monstrances  recorded  in  your  Lu¬ 
cubrations.  I  am,  Sir, 

Yours,  &c.  Pahestaus. 
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P.S.  I  may  briefly  notice,  that 
Fashion  has  extended  its  perishable 
influence  even  to  the  instruments 
themselves.  I  am  old  enough  to 
remember  spinettes  and  harpsichords; 
but,  alas!  where  are  they  to  be  heard, 
unless  in  the  shops  of  the  old  brokers  ? 
My  daughters  began  with  a  common 
piano,  which  cost  no  more  than, 
twenty-five  guineas — next  year  they 
were  obliged  to  have  one  with  ad¬ 
ditional  keys,  price  thirty-five;  and 
soon  after  i  submitted  to  a  Grand , 
which  [  had  a  pennyworth  at  ninety, 
it  being  the  property  of  a  lady,  who, 
having  married,  had  no  farther  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  i instrument.  For  some 
weeks  past,  they  have  been  throwing 
out  hints  about  a  Grand  upright,  with 
pedal,  tambourine,  and  drum.  This 
has  awakened  me  a  little  to  the 
main  chance;  although  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  they  will  prevail,  as, 
in  order  to  lessen  the  expence,  they 
seem  willing  to  give  up  Brighton. 
These  are  hard  times,  Mr.  Projector, 
for  people  that  have  good  ears. 

I  have  submitted  my  Correspond¬ 
ent’s  letter,  agreeably  to  his  desire, 
hut  with  no  very  sanguine  hopes  that 
a  remedy  can  be  .provided:  perhaps 
the  request  of  the  waiter  of  the 
following  letter  may  he  more  easily 
complied  with. 

To  (he  Author  of  the  Projector. 

Sir, 

IT  is  generally  said,  that  every 
country  understands  its  owii  language, 
best,  and  that  the  natives  of  any 
country,  however  illiterate  they  ir*ay 
be  in  other  respects,  have  many  ad¬ 
vantages  over  a  foreigner,  in  acquiring 
the  true  meaning  of  their  language. 
But,  common  as  this  maxim  is,  I  have 
some  doubts  whether  it  be  universal, 
and  liable  to  no  objection ;  and  I  have 
some  fears  that  we  are  fast  hastening 
to  render  our  language  as  puzzling 
to  ourselves  as  to  foreigners.  I  migh  t 
give  you  a  very  considerable  list  of 
words  to  prove  this,  and  to  prove 
the  extraordinary  and  wanton  liber¬ 
ties  we  take  with  the  meaning  of, 
them;  but  I  shall,  for  the  present, 
confine  myself  to  two  or  three,  which 
occur  so  frequently,  that  we  cannot 
go  to  dinner  without  them. 

The  words  I  allude  to,  Sir,  are 
punctually,  precisely,  an/I  exactly ,  or, 
by  way  of  circumlocution,  to  a  mi¬ 
nute  p  which  expresses  the  same  meau- 

ing; 
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ing;  but  what  that  meaning  is  I  have 
long  been  at  a  loss  to  understand, 
and  you  may  suppose  I  despair  of 
finding  any  explanation,  when  l  defy 
any  man  who  has  ever  received  a 
dinner-invitation,  to  help  me  through 
toy  difficulty.  To  illustrate  the  mat¬ 
ter,  we  will  supppse  that  the  hour  of 
appointment  is  jive  punctually.  Now, 

Sir,  I  have  known,  within  the  short 
space  of  a  year,  that  jive  punctually 
extended  to  half-past  five;  six,  half- 
past  six,  and  so  on  till  eight,  every 
one  of  which  periods  I  have  been 
repeatedly  taught  to  consider  as  five 
punctually ,  with  3.11  its  synonyms  of 
precisely,  exactly,  and  to  a  minute. 

The  consequence  of  taking  such  li¬ 
berties  with  the  plate,  obvious,  and 
right-antient  meaning  of  words  is, 
that  many  -choice  dishes  have  been 
spoilt,  many  sweet  tempers  lost,  many 
stout  appetites  damaged  by  relax¬ 
ation,  and  a  good  quantity  of  patience 
completely  worn  out.  You  will, 
therefore,  Mr.  Projector,  very  much 
gratify  your  Readers,  if  you  will 
touch  upon  the  difference  between 
the  genuine  meaning  of  words,  and 
the  capricious  latitude  allowed  to 
them,  at  so  important  a  crisis  as  the 
dinner-hour;  and  be  pleased  also  to 
inform  us,  by  whose  authority  iris, 
that  the  words  above-mentioned  are 
not  to  be  understood  in  the  letter, 
but  in  the  spirit;  all  which  tends  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  stomach, 
and  to  bring  clocks  and  watches  into 
contempt.  I  am,  Sir, 

Yours.  &c.  Esuriens. 


LETTER  III.  ON  PRISONS. 

“  When  a  man  is  transported  from  the 
light  of  the  sun,  and  the  verdure  of  the 
earth,  where  he  might  roam  without  re¬ 
straint  amid  the  beauties  of  creation,  to  a 
dungeon  confined  and  dark,  where  he 
must  breathe  an  unwholesome  air,  till 
achesand rheumatisms  paralyze  his  limbs — 
the  loss  of  libei-ty  is  worse  than  death.” 

Grit.  Rev.  vol.  XIV.  p.  536. 


Mr.  Urban, 


Sambrook-court , 
July  10. 

FROM  the  readiness  of  many  of 
the  Magistrates  to  attend  to  the 
suggestions  of  the  benevolent  writer 
of  the  following-  letter,  it  may  be 
hoped  that  some  active  exertions  may 
be  made,  to  remedy  the  evils  pointed 

■mik 


But  what  a  picture  of  human  mi¬ 
sery  is  here  exhibited,  of  a  poor 
debtor  descending  into  dungeons,  by 
42  steps  1  There  is  a  promise  to 
him  who  is.  good  to  the  poor,  of 
being  “  strengthened  on  the  bed  of 
languishing,  and  the  pillow  softened 
under  sickness*.”  Will  the  prose¬ 
cutor  who  sends  the  prisoner  into 
these  caverns  of  stone,1  finally  re¬ 
pose  on  a  bed  of  down  ? 

J.  C.  Lettsom. 

Nottingham.  Gaoler,  John  Holts 
falary  £  140.  Fees,  Debtors  13s.  4 J. 
ayd  to  the  Turnkey  Is.  besides  which, 
the  Under  Sheriff  demands  4s.  for  his 
Uberale l  For  Felons,  no  fees.  Gar¬ 
nish  abolished.  Chaplain,  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Gill.  Duty,  prayers  .every  Thurs¬ 
day  ,  and  prayers  and  sermon  every 
Sunday,  Chnstmas-day,  and  Good- 
End  ay.  Salary  £50,  Surgeon,  Mr. 
Partridge;  salary,  for  Debtors  and 
Felons,  &c,  £30.  Number  of  pri¬ 
soners  on  the  1 9th  March,  1800, 
Debtors  7,  Felons,  &c.  7  ;  on  the  29th 
September,  1805,  Debtors  8,  Felons, 
ffc.  5.  Allowance,  sixteen  ounces 
of  bread  per  day.  Felons  have  the 
same  allowance ‘in  bread, With  one 
penny  per  day  in  money,  and  one 
penny  per  week  for  soap  each.  The 
assize  convicts  under  sentence  of 
transportation,  I  am  informed  by  the 
Gaoler,  have  the  County  allowance 
of  bread,  in  addition  to  the  King’s 
allowance  of  2s.  <5d.  per  week  to  live 
upon . 

Remarks.  This  Gaol  adjoins  to, 
and  stands  on  the.  South  side  of,  the 
County  or  Shire  Hull.  It  is  situate 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill.  The  en¬ 
trance  to  it  is  down  a  passage  from 
the  street,  leading  to  the  Turnkey’s 
Lodge ;  and  close  to  this  is  the  Debt¬ 
ors  court-yard,  of  100  feet  by  41 ,  with 
a  flagged  terrace,  and  handsome 
iron  palisades,  commanding  a  view 
of  three  Counties. 

On  the  East  side  mf  the  Debtors 
court,  is  their  day  apartment,  or 
common  mess-room,  17  feet  by  10, 
with  a  glazed  window,  a  fire-place, 
and  side-oven ;  and  also  three  good- 
sized  sleeping-rooms. 

On  the  North  side  are  three  sleep¬ 
ing-rooms  ;  one  of  which  has  been 
lately  converted  to  its  proper  use 
out  of  the  Keeper’s  stable,  now  dis- 


*  Psalm  xli5  3 , 
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used ;  the  average  size  22  feet  eight 
indies  by  1 1  feet. 

Women  Debtors  have  a  room  20 
feet  square,  which  has  a  flagged  floor 
with  arched  root,  a  tire-place,  and  a 
large  window,  that,  very  improperly, 
looks  into  the  men’s  court. 

To  all  the  above-mentioned  rooms 
the  Keeper  supplies  beds  and  bedding 
at  3s.  per  week  for  a  single  person, 
or  at  2s.  per  week  if  two  sleep  toge¬ 
ther. 

Over  the  mess-room  is  a  small  Cha¬ 
pel,  23  feet  hy  20  feet  six  inches, 
which  has  four  glazed  windows.  The 
sexes  are  separated,  and  all  attended 
divine  service  when  I  was  here. 

The  poorer  Debtors  who  cannot 
afford  to  pay  for  a  bed,  are  most  un¬ 
comfortably  provided  for  in  this 
County  prison.  Their  descent  is  by 
twenly-eiglit  steps  to  three  miserable 
sleeping-rooms,  called  free  wards. 
The  two  largest,  about  12  feet  by 
nine,  have  fire-places;  the  third, 
which  formerly  was  the  condemned 
room ,  or  place  assigned  for  convicts 
under  sentence  of  death,  is  about  nine 
feet  square,  and  has  in  it  a  wooden 
bedstead;  and  all  have  a  small  '.emi¬ 
grated  and  glazed  window.  The 
Debtors  here  confined  are  obliged  to 
furnish  their  own  beds,  which  yet 
necessity  only  in  the  extreme  can 
induce,  or  rather  compel,  them  to 
occupy. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  North 
side  of  the  Debtors  court-yard  is  oc¬ 
cupied  by  a  large  dust-hole  and  dung- 
yard,  leading  to  arcades,  under  which 
are  a' capacious  and  convenient  bath, 
with  a  copper  to  warm  it  when  ne¬ 
cessary,  but  they  are  seldom  used. 
Two  pumps  and  three  cisterns  supply 
th,e  bath,  the  Gaoler’s  house,  and  the 
whole  prison,"  with  soft  water  from 
the  river  Lean :  it  is  sometimes 
muddy,  and  at  other  times  must  be 
fetched  from  the  bath.  There  is  a  well 
in  the  Felons  old  court,  near  the 
Keeper’s  parlour,  which  if  a  pump 
were  put  down,  would  supply  the 
whole  prison  with  excellent  spring- 
water.  The  well  was  covered  over 
in  the  year  1799,  for  which  the  only 
reason  I  could  hear  assigned  was, 
that  some  prisoners,  then  here,  had 
thrown  improper  things  into  it. 

The  arcades  under  the  County-hall 
would  afford  good  room  for  work¬ 
shops,  and  comfortable  free  wards 


for  the  poor  or  common-side  Debt¬ 
ors  ;  and  adjoining  to  the  Turnkey’s-' 
Iodge  there  is  sufficient  space  lor  a 
small  court-yard,  to  accommodate 
the  Women  Debtors. 

For  Felons,  at  a  descent  of  forty- 
two  steps,  here  are  two  dark  and 
damp  dungeons,  called  “  The  Pits 
cut  out  of  the  friable  sandy  rock  ; 
one  of  which  (23  feet  by  13  and  se¬ 
ven  feet  high)  appears  not  to  have 
been  iised  for  a  long  time.  The  one, 
occupied  at  the  time  of  my  visits, 
is  nearly  circular,  12  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  supplied  with  barrack-bedsteads ; 
and  opposite  to  it  in  a  narrow  passage 
are  three  ceils,  each  8  feet  hy  5.  Ail 
the  light  or  ventilation  these  subter¬ 
ranean  abodes  can  receive,  is  from 
two  circular  aperturesover  the  doors, 
of  seven  inches  in  diameter.  Each 
has  a  wooden  bedstead  with  loose 
straw  thrown  upon  them,  and  two 
rags:  the  door-ways  only  fopr  feet 
six  inches  high  and  two  feet  wide. 

The  court-yard, appendant  to  these 
cells  is  that  which  heretofore  had  the 
well  in  it;  and  close  to  the  Keeper’s 
door  is  raised  an  open  iron-palisaded 
fence  ol  10  feet  by  5,  to  prevent  the 
Felons  rushing  out.  Their  court¬ 
yard,  39  feet  by  28,  is  paved  with 
flag-stones ;  and  their  day,  or  mess- 
room,  is  in  the  centre  of  it. 

The  newly-built  pari  of  the  Felons 
Gaol  has  a  court-yard  for  the  men 
25  feet  by  IS,  with  a  day  or  mess- 
room  22  feet  by  10.  For  women 
here  are  arcades  about  sixteen  feet 
square,  and  a  day-room  46  feet  by 
Is.  To  each  day-room  there  is  a 
fire-place  with  side-oven. 

Over  these  apartments  are  five 
sleeping-cells  for  men  and  three  for 
women,  which  open  into  a  lobby 
five  feet  wide,  with  a  wooden  door 
of  separation.  Each  is  about  9  feet 
by  7,  arched  roof,  with  a  semicir¬ 
cular  grated  and  glazed  window;  a 
grating  of  like  form  over  each  door. 
They  were  heretofore  only  supplied 
with  a  wooden  bedstead  each  for 
two  prisoners,  loose  strawy  and  two 
rugs;  but  the  considerate  Magistrates 
have  lately  ordered  a  bed  for  every 
cell,  and  to  these  new  cells  they 
have  added  a  stove,  to  introduce 
warmth. 

The  door-ways  to  these  cells  are 
4  feet  6  inches  high  by  2  feet  6  wide, 
and  cased  with  iron,  •  In  tho  Old  and 
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NTew  Gaol  are  twelve  sleeping- 
cells. 

Prisoners  on  their  discharge  from 
hence  have  money  proportionally 
granted,  to  carry  them  home. 

When  convicts  are  left  for  exe¬ 
cution,  it  is  customary  to  confine 
them,  during  the  day-time,  in  a  room, 
22  feet  by  10,  with  two  windows  in 
it,  a  fire-place,  and  a  table.  Here 
they  are  duly  supplied  with  religious 
Looks;  they  have  tea  twice  a  day, 
and  a  hot  dinner ;  and  are  daily  at¬ 
tended  by  the  Chaplain,  or  other 
Clergyman. 

At  the  West  end  of  the  County-hall 
there  is  a  very  convenient  and  suit¬ 
able  place  for  the  awful  business  of 
executions,  and  where  a  platform 
might  he  occasionally  or  perma¬ 
nently  fixed,  as  at  Chelmsford,  Read¬ 
ing,  and  many  other  places.  Instead 
of  which,  the  poor  wretches  are 
dragged  through  the  town  in  a  cart, 
to  a  place  about  a  mile  distant,  to 
the  preposterous  gratification  of  un¬ 
feeling  curiosity,  that  “  knows  no 
brotherly  yearnings,”  and  to  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  civilized  society ! 

Some  years  since,  the  following 
singular  incident  happened  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  Prison,  which  is  vouch¬ 
ed  by  good  authority  : — On  the  19  th 
of  February,  1787,  two  women 
(Mabel  Morris  and  Elizabeth  Morris ) 
were  committed  to  this  Gaol,  by 
virtue  of  a  Bishop’s  Writ,  and  con¬ 
fined  there  till  the  25th  of  February, 
1799  ;  when,  some  repairs  being 
wanted  at  the  Prison,  their  doors 
were  thrown  open;  they  sent  for  a 
cart,  in  which  their  goods  were 
loaded  in  the  day-time,  and  the  wo¬ 
men  went  out  unmolested.  Appli¬ 
cation  was  made  to  the  Sheriff,  to 
Irnow  if  they  were  to  he  brought 
Lack  to  prison,  but  nothing  was 
done;  and,  at  my  last  visit,  in  Sept. 
1805,  they  resided. at  Calverlon,  in 
this  county.  The  sanction  for  the 
confinement  of  a  prisoner  upon  the 
above-mentioned  process  runs  thus  : 

“  For  as  much  as  the  Royal  power 
ought  not  to  be  wanting  to  the  Holy 
Church  in  its  complaint — You  are 
commanded  to  attach  the  said  *  *  * 
Ly  his  [or  her]  body,  according  to 
the  law'  and  custom  of  England, 
until  he  [or  she]  shall  have  made 
satisfaction  to  the  Holy  Church,  as 
well  for  the  contempt,  as  for  the  in¬ 
jury  by  him  [or  her]  done  unto  it.” 


One  cannot  help  wishing,  that  the 
Reformation  or  the  Revolution ,  or 
any  other  adequate  and  legal  inter¬ 
ference,  had  done  away  the  power  of 
such  imprisonment. 

List  of  Legacies  and  Donations. 

J ohn  Sherwin,  Esq.  of  N  oltingham, 
four  pounds  per  annum ;  now  paid 
quarterly  by  John  Longdon ,  Esq. 
out  of  an  estate  at  Branscote,  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  Sherwin  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  Henry  Handley,  Esq.  the 
donor. 

By  Samuel  Smithy  Esq.  M.  P.  for 
Nottingham,  pursuant  to  the  will  of 
Mr.  Abel  Codings,  four  shillings 
monthly  to  the  prisoners,  for  coals. 

John  Elliott ,  Esq.  of  Nottingham, 
sends  to  all  the  prisoners  beef,  bread, 
and  ale  at  Christmas. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gill,  Chaplain,  sends 
a  large  piece  of  beef  at  Christmas. 

Lady  Warren  sends  twelve  stone 
of  beef,  at  different  times,  to  the 
Debtors.. 

The  High  Sheriffs,  for  the  last 
three  years,  have  sent  five  ton  of 
coals,  and  bread,  beef,  and  ale  to  all 
the  prisoners. 

Tiie  Grand  Jury,  at  the  Assizes, 
make  a  collection  for  the  criminal 
prisoners,  to  the  amount  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  shillings. 

Here,  as  at  Derby,  Horsham,  &c. 
a  man  goes  round  tiie  country  about 
Christmas,  and  collects  money  at  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  houses  for  the  debtors. 

£.  s.  d . 

In  1802,  the  collection 

amounted  to  -  -  -  -  52  410 
Paid  to  John  Branderith , 
tire  collector,  being  out 
12  wrecks  and  four  days, 
at  tw  o  guineas  per  wreek  26  S  0 

Nett  amount  -  -  -  25  16  lo 
Distributed  as  follows  : 

£.  s.  d.  £.  s.  d. 
Dec.  26,  4  debtors,  each  1  14  11  6  19  8 

1803,. 

Jan.  17, 5-ditto  -  -  1  15  4  8  16  8 

Feb.  26, 6  ditto  -  -  1  34  7  00 

Mar.  3,  V  ditto  -  -  0  6  6  2  5  0 

1  ditto  -  -  0  15  6  0  15  6 


25  16  10 

In  1803,  the  collection  wras 
£28.  2s.  2d.  In  1804,  it  amounted 
to  £&£>,  10.?,  lOd.  The  particulars 
of  distribution  will  be  narrated  in  my 
State  of  Prisons,  now  preparing  for 
the  press. 


I  here 


1 8o8 .]  Nottingham  'Gaol.- 

I  here  beg  leave  to  pay  hay  respect¬ 
ful  acknowledgements  to  William  El¬ 
liott  Elliott,  esq.  of  Gedling  House, 
late  High  Sheriff  of  this  county,  who 
humanely  accompanied  me  to  the 
prisons,  hospital,  and^  work-houses  ; 
and  also  to  the  worth  v  Magistrates  in 
general,  for  the  polite  notice  they  were 
pleased  to  take  of  my  suggestions,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  stale  of  the  gaols  at  Not¬ 
tingham  and  Southwell, 

My  dear  Friend, 

-  The  above  Remarks  on  the  County 
Gaol  of  Nottingham  will,  I  fear,  oc¬ 
cupy  too  much  ot  Mr.  Urban’s  valuable 
Miscellany,  to  admit  of  adding  the 
Town  Gaol  to  it.  .  But  1  cannot  close 
the  narrative  without  observing,  that 
the  Old  Castle  presents  one  of  the  finest 
situations,  in  the  kingdom  for  a  new 
Gaol,  together  with  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  &c.  for  the  whole  of  which 
the  antsent  pile  of  ruins  seems  capable 
of  affording  an  ample,  if  not  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  materials.  1  hope  the 
period  is  not  far  distant,  when  the  ju¬ 
dicious  Magistrates  of  so  respectable 
a  County  will  turn  their  attention  to¬ 
wards  this  important  object,  as  a  last- 
ing  monument  of  humanity;  and  am, 
Yours  truly,  James  Neild. 

To  Doctor  Lett  sow,  London, 

Mr.  Urban,  June  14. 

npHE  disappearing  of  the  Summer 
JL  Birds  of  Passage,  more  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  Swallow  tribe,  has  so 
long  been  tlje  subject  of  enquiry 
among  the  most  intelligent  Natural¬ 
ists,  that  it  is  with  the  utmost  diffi¬ 
dence  the  few  following  trivial  ob¬ 
servations  are  submitted  to  the 
Pubiick. 

Frequent  has  been  the  remark, 
that  Swallows  are  first  seen  about 
pools  and  rivers;  and  that  if  they 
chance  to  meet  with  severe  weather, 
they  immediately  withdraw  for  a 
time;  a  circumstance  much  stronger 
in  favour  o i  hiding  than  of  'migration . 
But  birds  of  this  description  do  not 
always,  I  suspect  never,  make  their 
first  appearance  near  lakes  or  mill- 
pools;  neither  is  severe  weather,  even 
frost  and  snow,  so  inimical  to  them 
as  some  have  been  apt  to  imagine, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude,  that 
a  deficiency  in  the  means  of  living 
occasions  the  departure,  and  induces 
the  return,  of  these  birds. 

April  17.  Thermometer  28°  ;  wind 
Very  cold  from  the  Et  or  N,  E, ;  two 


jy 


ratory  iw 
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Swallow's  (Hirundo  Hustica)  in  full 
health  and  feather,  made  their  appear¬ 
ance,  skimming  the  surface  of  a.  mill- 
pool ;  a  circumstance  which  would 
Dave  been  very  lacourabie  to  the 
above  idea,  had  not  a  shepherd,  at¬ 
tending  his  dock  upon  tbe  downs, 
informed  me  he  had  seen  numbers 
of  them  for  seven  or  eight  days  pre¬ 
viously,  hying  about  on  fine  more 
elevated  parts  of  the  parish. 

April  18.  Thermometer  26°  ;  wind 
quite  calm  ;  swallows  numerous. 

April.  19.  Thermometer  32°  ;  heavy 
fall  of  snow  for  five  hours;  swal¬ 
lows  much  increased  in  numbers,  and 
flying  about  apparently  unaffected  by 
the  strangeness  of  their  situation. 

20th.  Thermometer  25°  ;  rain 
and  sleet  all  day  ;  swallows  as  in  the 
preceding  day. 

2 1st.  Thermometer  32°. 

22d.  Thermometer  32°  ;  sines 
which  the  Thermometer  has  never 
been  lower  than  35°. 

it  is  worthy  of  remark;  that  Swifts 
(Hiruudo  A  pus)  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  much  earlier  in  one  place  than 
in  another.  Their  first  arrival  in  an 
adjoining  parish,  scarce  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  was  the  sixth  of  May  ;  but  not 
an  individual  was  to  be  seen  at  my 
residence  before  the  fourteenth. 

Yours,  &e.  C.  E.  W.  B. 

***  We  needed  not  a  ItemTnder;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  notice  in  our  Index 
every  Letter  that  is  received. 

Voyage 'from  Batavia. 

( Continued  from  p.  299.) 

/TY  last  closed  where  our  de- 
fJL  parture from  Cooper’s  Isie drew 
near;  and,  as  to  myself,  in  a  state, 
compared  with  our  arrival,  not  dif¬ 
fering  less  than  usefulness  from  dis¬ 
credit.  Our  Captain  had  tasted  some¬ 
what  of  the  bitterness  disease  brings, 
and,  nolens  volens,  turned  to  a  pro¬ 
fession  for  relief,  which  constant  free¬ 
dom  from  sickness  in  healthful  ha¬ 
bits  is  too  ape  to  think  unnecessary. 
Whatever  slighting  opinion  of  Doctor 
or  of  medicines  he  had  imbibed  was 
now  palpably  changed,  and  his  old 
looks  of  scowl  and  contempt  no 
longer  challenged,  in  spite  of  sub¬ 
ordination,  equal  unbelief. 

The  Carpenter,  from  being  the 
Great  Man,  from  being  all  in  all, 
sunk  into  comparative  insignificance; 
whilst  little  Bolus,  Crocus  metallorum , 
Pill-monger,  and  Clyster-pipe,  arose 
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into  the  by-gone  greatness  of  Broad - 
axe,  of  our  Mr.  batterly,  in  serious¬ 
ness  a  most  worthy  respectable  man. 

The  want  of  repair  being  now 
transferred,  from  ship  to  ship’s  com¬ 
pany,  we  made  ready  for  sailing  back 
to  Batavia.  Our  time  had  passed 
pleasantly  enough,  with  scarce  a  dis¬ 
pute  or  squabble,  for  six  or  seven 
weeks :  the  we  ther  by  .  day  was  all 
along  bright  and  cheering  ;  in  the 
n%ht,  now  and  then,  we  had  a  thun¬ 
der-storm  ;  and  about  once  a  week, 
or  eftener,  there  fell  heavy  rain. 
Ilardiy  one  evening  shut  in  without 
some  kind  of  lightning  in  view.  Du¬ 
ring  the  showers  our  tent  let  water' 
through  by  wholesale,  and,  on  such 
occasions,  we  got  fairly  washed  out  ; 
but  the  morning’s  sun  and  a  thirsty 
soil  soon  put  every  thing  to  rights. 
Contrivances,  by  -painted  canvas, 
pieces  of  tarpaulin,  or  other  extra 
covering,  secured  the  sick  upon  these 
visitations  ;  whilst  to  the  rest  of  the 
party  a  good  sousing  proved  only 
matter  of  diversion. 

Instead  of  any  adieu  from  the  jetty- 
head,  obstinate  Soar-pals  the  Bass 
muttered  deep-mouthed  curses';  and, 
as  the  Devil  probably  held  him  a 
tried  servant,  every  incantation  he 
could  make  found. its  hour  of  misery 
before  we  got  clear  of  Java’s  pesti¬ 
ferous  air.  Bow  unlike  had  been 
the  day  of  departure  from  Otaheite, 
when  every- eye  va-s  strained  back  to 
behold  the  last  glimpse  of  the  Island! 
Nat  op-ly  the  spur  of  public  duty, 
hut  the  faded  ideas  of  family  attach¬ 
ment,  were  conjured  up,  to  drag  many 
of  us  from  that  place  of  fascination  ; 
quid  these  of  themselves  would  have 
been  Insufficient ! 

Years- after  years  sunk  in  the  gulph 
of  time,  and  various  circumstances  of 
weight  in  their  day, somewhat  flatten 
the  impression  :  in  spite  of  such,  how¬ 
ever,  that  jubilee-spot,  so  complete 
an  illustration  of  the  fabled  Cythera, 
calls  forward  at  this  moment  a  grate¬ 
ful  train  of  thought  to  past  adven¬ 
tures,  in  which  our  utmost  indul¬ 
gences  came  unaccompanied  by  the 
base  vexatious  alloy  of  deceit  or  imr. 
iiosinre,  jealousies. or  riot. 

The  notion  of  superlative  beauty 
seemed  fixed  in  these  charming  Island¬ 
ers  upon  whiteness -of  the  skin  ;  and 
it  is  not  improbable  the  crew  of  the 
Dolphin  had  much  original  family- 
colywf  to  produce  ;  certainly  the  En¬ 


deavour’s,  although  most  of  us  could 
only  boast  of  the  true  nutmeg-brown 
(from  kisses  of  sun  and  weather) 
succeeded  at  once  to  the  happy  cha¬ 
racter,  claim,  and,  privilege,  of  the 
Dolphin’s;  weje  received  by  tiie  la¬ 
dies  as  acknowledged  favourites *  and 
reckoned  by  these  ladies’  male  rela¬ 
tives  as  beings  of  a  superior  nature, 
like  Jupiter  in  ills  condescendings  at 
Thebes  by  Amphitryon. 

Notwithstanding  their  mistake  in 
admitting  us  as  good  specimens  of 
England’s  fair-hued  sons,  on  our  sidd 
there  was  no  mistake  as  to  symmetry 
of  limb  in  the  Houris  we  saw ;  their 
natural  graces,  as  to  the  studied  ele¬ 
gance  of  manners,  a  sultan  might 
well  admire.  Yet  less  than  a  year 
from  London’s  galaxy  of  beauties, 
not  an  eye  had  need  to  wander  far 
for  similar  attractions;  and  one  only 
real  difference  (tinge  of  skin)  was 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  most 
irresistible  flattery,  in  admiration  in¬ 
cessant  of  our  heretofore  valueless 
white.  What  were  the  joyous  exer¬ 
tions  on  the  part  of  my  shipmates 
on  such  an  Island,  I  leave  to  imagina¬ 
tion  ! 

By  chance  and  considering  friends, 
many  of  us  .w  ere  rich  in  iron,  thanks 
to  the  quartermen  of  Plymouth 
Dock-yard  in  1768,  for  spike-nails 
numberless:  added  to  these,  looking- 
glasses  provided  in  London  for  the 
purpose  had  fitted  out  some  lucky 
souls  as  chapmen  for  crowned  heads 
to  deal  with.  Oberea  took  especial 
care  of  all  afloat  ;  and  two  spikes 
and  one  looking-glass  shone  a  won¬ 
der  of  treasures,  no  Maid  of  Honour, 
the  most  fastidious  in  her  retinue-, 
was  ever  found  to  withstand.  The 
carpenters  at  Plymouth  knew  the 
ship’s  destination,  and  were  liberal 
in  the  extreme  ;  to  them  were  we  per¬ 
sonally  indebted  beyond  all  account. 
But  for  them,  the  profusion  of  some 
gallants,  who  could  and  did  give 
away  shirts,  had  well  nigh  knocked 
up  trade:  luckily  we  had  not  many 
such  darlings  of  Piutus  on-board — 
as  it  was,  an  emulation,  ruinous  ill 
the  body-linen  way,  left  more  of  the 
officers  in  a  situation  to  borrow  shirts 
than  to  lend  one. 

Had  our  stay  at  Otaheite  been 
much  longer,  the  ship  might  have 
been  laid  up  ;  for  not  a  nail  or  a  bolt, 
to  be  drawn  by  strength  or  art,  could 
have  nested  in  place  to  hold  her  sides 

together. 
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together.  Fortunately,  rather  pro¬ 
videntially,  {and  Dr.  Hawkesworth, 
if  alive  again,  would  not  dispute  this 
correction)  a  draw-back,  needless  to 
repeat  now,  checked  the  headlong 
career  of  pleasures.  This  circum¬ 
stance  contributed  much  to  damp  a 
wish  and  an  attempt,  which  followed 
but  too  fatally  some  years  after  in 
the  Bounty.  Your  Readers,  those  of 
tiie  Navy  at  least,  will  rejoice  at  our 
escape  from  the  same  slippery  pre¬ 
cipice,  towards  which  every  conduct¬ 
ing  path  teemed  w'ith  unusual  de¬ 
lights.  Others,  less  favoured  of  Hea¬ 
ven,  fell:  we  suffered  in  time,  in  a 
way  most  unexpected :  that  tribula¬ 
tion  opportune  proved  an  antidote, 
our  deliverance — it  broke  the  spell  of 
female  witchery. 

.  Imagine  the  ship  returned  to  Ba¬ 
tavia  Road.  »W.  R, 

(To  be  continued.) 


Mr.  Urban?  June  23. 

OU,  have  lately,  with  your  usual 
prompt  and  laudable  attention 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  existing 
moment,  called  upon  the  publick  to 
notice  the  amazing  increase  of  Sect¬ 
aries  in  this  country.  The  augment¬ 
ation  of  their  number  is  truly  alarm¬ 
ing,  and  the  causes  of  it  should  he  in¬ 
vestigated  with  care  and  diligence. 

Places  oi  Divine  Worship,  after 
the  manner  of  West-street  Chapel, 
for  the  lower  orders  of  society,  should 
be  immediately  erected  in  various 
parts  of  the  suburbs  of  the  Metro- 
.poiis. 

t  Mary-le-bone,  Pancras,  and  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  parishes,  have  little 
or  no  accomodation  for  the  Poor 
in  their  Churches  and  Chapels.  The 
unfortunate  consequence  is,  that  they 
are  either  driven  into  tiie  pale  of 
Methodism,  or  lose  all  sense  of  Re¬ 
ligious  duty.  This  is  an  evil,  which 
a  regard  for  the  salvation  of  men’s 
souls,  and  the  preservation  of  public 
tranquillity,  should  urge  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  without  delay  or  evasion,  to 
take  into  roost  serious  considera¬ 
tion. 

A  pamphlet  has,  within  this  month, 
appeared,  intituled,  “  Free  and  im¬ 
partial  thoughts  on  the  increase  of 
Sectaries,  and  the  want  of  Places  of 
Worship  for  the  inferior  ranks  of 
the  community from  which  I  have 
derived  a  great  deal  of  useful  inform¬ 
ation,  and  which  may  be  read  with 


advantage  by  every  one  who  feel* 
interested  in  the  subjects  on  whibh 
it  treats.  The  Nation  wants  rousing. 
It  will  be  too  late  to  oppose  bane¬ 
ful  doctrines  when  they  have  be¬ 
come  universally  or  generally  pre¬ 
valent.  Let  then  every  man  of  ra¬ 
tional  piety  combat  the  visionary 
and  rhapsodical  tenets  of  our  Me- 
thodistical  Non-conformists,  before 
they  have  established  themselves  to 
our  confusion  !  Our  Regular  Clergy, 
who  are  in  general  men  of  learning 
and  exemplary  lives,  by  sound  ar¬ 
gument,  a  fair  appeal  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  earnest  zeal  in  the 
defence  of  our  admirable  Liturgy, 
may  produce  wonderful  effects  ^  ra 
checking  the  further  dissemination 
ol  pious  delusions ;  though  little  im¬ 
pression  can  be  made  on  persons 
already  infected  with  the  malady  of 
Fanaticism. 

You,  Mr.  Urban,  and  many  of  your 
ingenious  Correspondents,  are  advo¬ 
cates,  and  powerful  ones  too,  for  our 
venerable  Church.  May  you  a  ad 
they  exert  redoubled  efforts  to  main¬ 
tain  the  Faith  ooce  delivered  to  the 
Saints,  and  suppress  those  novel  and 
enthusiastical  notions,  which  are  as 
remote  from  Scripture,  reason,  and 
truth,  as  from  utility,  or  tendency 
to  promote  a  reformation  of  life  4nd 
maimers ! 

Yours,  &c.  A.  2, 

Mr.  Urban,  July  2. 

A  CONTROVERSY  arriving  at 
that  point  when  an  absolute 
contradiction  is  Aptly  given  on  both 
sides,  it  is  surely  high  time  the  dis¬ 
pute  should  end.  I  stated  that  the 
Scholars  at  Westminster  sat  before 
the  fate  conflagration  on  a  line  with 
the  stalls.  This  your  “  Old  Corre¬ 
spondent,”  p.  415,  denies.  I  once 
more  maintain  my  first  assertion.  Ms- 
opponent  is  perfectly  at  liberty  t<» 
divert  hijnself  at  my  expence,  both 
about  a  “  fabrick  of  my  construction,’” 
and  about  my  c<  ignorance”  of  the 
nature  of  a  {{  rubble  wall.”  As  for 
the  other  parts  of  his  critique  (lie 
going  over  again,  his  old  ground),  l 
presume  sufficient  answers  and  expla¬ 
nations  drove  already  been  given: 
therefore  no  more  need  be  advanced; 
that  is,  Mr.  Urban,  with  '  regard 
to  the  first  portion,  printed  in  p. 
415. 

in  his  continuation  of  the  critique. 
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p.  482,  my  opponent  says  his  friend 
the  Mason  is  ready  to  assert  “upon 
oath,”  that  the  Turrets  of  Henry’s 
Chapel  (which  he  has  dwindled  into 
insignificant  cappings  *)  did  threaten 
rum.  i  again  repeat,  they  were 
in  no  dangerous  state »  and  I  am 
ready  to  come  forward  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  give  my  oath  also.  \  es,  I  do 
femeipber  the  Mason  was  taking 
sketches  of  the  Turrets  when  1  was 
aloft  at  my  employment.  But  in 
what  way  ?  Why,  as  a  man  who  in¬ 
tends  to  caricature  his  foe  takes  a 
likeness  ofhis  person,  in  order  that  he 
may  turn  him  into  scorn  and  ridicule  ! 
How  can  this  Mason  restore  certain 
decorations  once  belonging  to  these 
Turrets,  and  other  particulars  of  the 
fabritk*  of  which  there  have  been  no 
remaining  documents  for  many  years 
past  ?  Again,  will  this  Mason  (wuose 
integrity  must  not  be  called  in  ques¬ 
tion,  while  my  credit  and  honesty 
are  bandied  about  without  mercy) 
he  able  to  produce  the  two  beautiful 
perfect  Capitals  /at  the  finis)  i  of  the 
Staircases  to  each  Turret,  which  he 
suffered  to  be  thrown  down  on  the 
stairs,  whereby  they  became  muti¬ 
lated,  and  left  among  the  rubbish  ? 
Let  me  put  this  question  •  likewise. 
What  emolument  can  I  possibly  seek  in 
return  for  my  papers  of  the  “  Archi¬ 
tectural  .Proceedings”  at  the  Abbey 
Church  and  Henry  s  Chapel  ?  I  looic 
not  to  be  Director,  Mason,  or  Pay¬ 
master,  in  the  projected  improve¬ 
ments .  Nothing  but  the  simple  wish 
that  our  Antiquities  may  be  pro¬ 
tected,  urges  me  forward  j  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  both  my  Opponent,  the 
Mason,  and  others  concerned,  expect 
much  gratification,  much  remunera¬ 
tion  for  “  labour,  stuff,  and  time,” 
and  much  of  that  indescribable  some¬ 
thing  always,  appertaining  to  under¬ 
takings  of  this  sort!  However,  Mr. 
Urban,  as  the  controversy  stands,  f 
certainly  rest  on  an  even  balance  with 
these  good,  disinterested  people  ; 
and  the  pubiick  will,  no  doubt,  turn 
the  scale  in  the  proper  way  —  even 
as  has  been  so  lately  done  in  an  Ho¬ 
nourable  Assembly  upon  an  affair  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  one  under  dis¬ 
cussion. 

When  my  Opponent  anmses  us 
about  the  vast  expenditure  on  the 

*  Cappings  are  literally  a  few  mouldings 
or  ornaments  on  the  tops  of  decorations. 


Abbey,  who  cannot  choose  but  smile, 
on  hearing  that  the  said  Mason,  some 
five  or  six  years  back,  told  me  without 
reserve  in  mystudy,  his  bill  for  thatyear 
for  the  several  repairs,  &c.  &c.  about 
the  whole  assemblage  of  buildings, 
with  the  Deanery,  Prebendal-houses, 
and  all,  amounted  to  the  very  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  sixty  pounds  !  And  fur¬ 
ther,  what  are  we  to  conclude,  when 
rny  Opponent  talks  about  the  desire 
to  maintain  the  fabrick,  which  con¬ 
sists  in  occasionally  painting  iron- 
railing  and  doors  belonging  to  the 
several  arrangements;  thus  preserv¬ 
ing  insignificant  appendages,  while 
the  inestimable  decorations  of  the 
Church  and  Cloisters  are  wholly  dis¬ 
regarded,  particularly  the  latter  place, 
which  is  left  to  the  sacrilegious  de¬ 
spoil  of  school-boys,  and  other  irre¬ 
ligious  loungers. 

My  Opponent  may  rest  assured 
that  1  am  confident  not  one  of  our  Ca¬ 
thedrals,  of  other  great  Churches, 
will  be  shut  against  me,  but  where 
the  Guardians  apprehend  the  force  of 
just  and  necessary  censure  for  any 
late  Architectural  Innovations  mad© 
therein.  No  careful  Steward  of  his 
Lord’s  treasure  dreads  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  world's  eye ,  if  he  is  con¬ 
scious  the  trust  confided  in  him  is 
preserved  pure,  entire,  and  undimi¬ 
nished. 

1  ara  preparing  another  paper  of  the 
“Proceedings;”  when  my  Opponent 
will  have  fresh  scope  for  the  exertion 
ofhis  abilities,  so  forcibly  and  so  lau¬ 
dably,  and,  we  may  add,  so  effectually 
displayed,  in  defending,  that  side  qf 
the  question  under  the  banners  of 
which  he  has  enlisted  himself;  and, 
between  friends,  I  think  it  w  ill  be  to 
his  future  credit,  and  give  much 
more  weight  to  his  replies ,  if  he  adds 
Ills  real  signature,  as  he  has  brought 
me  out  to  view,  with  all  my  faults 
upon  my  head,  in  propria  persona. 

Yours,  &c.  John  Carter. 

Mr.  Urban,  Carlisle ,  May  10. 

OUR  Magazine  was  the  periodical 
publication  which  first  produced 
papers  in  favour  of  my  theory  of 
Chemistry  ;  a  theory,  which,,],  believe, 
is  now  admitted  by  all  liberal  and  sen¬ 
sible  Chemists  to  be  a  true  one ;  though 
the  Combination  is  exerting  every 
nerve  to  keep  up  the  declining  French 
theory.  Mr.  Davy’s  experiments  are 
now  puffed  with  all  the  art  and  extra¬ 
vagance 
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vagance  their  mistaken  zeal  can  in¬ 
vent  ;  aiul  which  1  shall  cursorily 
examine. 

Mr.  Davy's  first  experiment  is-prin- 
ci pally  directed  to  shew,  that  fcuere  is 
no  fixed  aikali,  produced  by  the  Gal¬ 
vanic  process  as  in  pure  distilled  water. 
But  it’  he  takes  the  purest  distilled 
water,  he  will  find  an  alkali  deposited , 
in  it,  provided  an  alkaline  solution  is 
placed  between  the  plates  of  the  pile. 

I  think  Mr.  Davy  is  not  candid  in  these 
experiments,  as  they  seem  evidently 
made  to  prop  the  falling  theory*  He 
says,  that  when  he  found  by  these  ex¬ 
periments  no  alkali  in  the  distilled 
water,  he  added  the  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  solution  of  alum  in  the  disks.  K  ow 
the  alkali  which  the  alum  is  well 
known  to  possess,  would  not  be  taken 
up  by  the  Galvanic  fiu id  in  these  ex¬ 
periments,  but  only  the  unsaturated 
acid.  That  an  alkali  both  fixed  and 
volatile,  and  acids,  &c.  cun  circulate 
through  the  metals  of  the  pile,  1  ha  ve, 
in  my  publications,  mcoufrove rtibly 
proved  :  and  indeed  it  has  lately  been 
proved  by  the  French  Cnemists.  For 
when  Idle  marine  acid  was  found  in  the 
water  betwixt  the  wires,  there  was 
the  mariue  acid  between  the  plates. 
The  French  Chemists  also  found  the 
cancer  of  ulcers  and  other  bodies  cir¬ 
culate  through  the  pile. 

But  that  the  experiments  may  more 
directly  favour  the  French  Theory, 
or  its  Extraordinary  principles,  it  is 
endeavoured  to  be  proved,  that  the 
nitric  acid  is  formed  of  oxygen  and 
azote,  and  water  of  oxygen  and  hy¬ 
drogen.  This  we  shall  now  examine. 
Mr.  Davy,  in  his  experiments,  always 
found  the  nitrous,  acid,  and  also  the 
volatile  alkali.  Now  1  have  satisfac¬ 
torily  proved  that  the  Galvanic  fluid 
contains  the  nitrous  acid,  *and  that  the 
volatile  alkali  is  directly  similar  do 
hydrogen,  both  being  phlogiston  ; 
and  that  this  phlogiston  they  get  from 
the  metals;  and  these  bodies,  hydro¬ 
gen  gas  and  aramoniacal  gas,  Dr. 
P  r  i  e  s  1 1  e  y  p  r  o  v  e  d  b  y  e  x  p  e  r  i .  m  e  n  t  s ,  w  o  n  1  d 
reduce  the  calces  of  metals  into  their 
metallic  state.  And  1  shewed  by  ex¬ 
periments,  that  the  wires  in  the  G  d- 
vanic  processes  came  more  to  the  state 
of  a  calx,  and  both  hydrogen  and  am- 
moniac  were  m  consequence  found 
produced  in  the  water,  or  befween*the 
wires  in  the  process.  Mr.  Davy  says, 
he  found  only  the  ammoniac  produced 
Gent.  Mag,  July,  lb  Ob', 


in  the  first  five  minutes :  but  this  is 
very  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  great 
heat  and  evaporation  produce*!  be¬ 
tween  tae  wires  by  his  very  powerful 
appara  tus.  For  if  he  will  even  add  the 
volatile  a;kaii  to  the  water,  lie  will 
find  n  evaporated. 

I  have  sue wn  clearly,  that  there  is 
a  combustion  produced  between  the 
wires,  when  the  troughs  are  made 
large,  the  charcoal  burning  vyitli  the 
utmost  brilliancy,  and  the  oxygen 
gas  is  rapidly  consumed  in  the  pro- 
mess.  And  Messrs.  Biot  and  Caviot 
have  shewn  that  the  pile  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  eudiometer  ;  for  when  atmos¬ 
pheric  air  was  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  wires,  its  oxygen  was  consumed, 
leaving  its  azote  gas  entire  ;  and  if 
pure  oxygen  gas  -is  employed,  the 
combustion  v.  hi  be  so  much  the  more 
brilliant,  it  being  •  necessary'  to  tae 
combustion  :  and  the  combustion  , 
clearly  burns,  or  consumes,  the  phlo¬ 
giston  that  the  Galvanic  acid  had 
received  from  the  bodies  in  the  pile  ; 
for  the  larger  you  make  your  plates, 
and  the  purer  the  oxygen  gas  is,  in 
the-same  proportion  you  will  produce 
the  nitrous  acid,  it  being  deposited 
from  the  Galvanic  fluid.  ^Therefore 
Mr.  Davy,  by  excluding  oxygen  gas 
from  his  apparatus,  and  substituting 
and  introducing  hydrogen  gas  in  its 
stead,  would  necessarily  stop  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  tne  Galvanic  fluid  ;  and  con¬ 
sequently  it  would  not  deposit  -its 
acid.  In  proof  of  this,  charcoal  will 
not  burn  in  the  Galvanic  process,  is 
hydrogen  gas,  and  also  the  acid  of  the 
Galvanic  fluid,  meeting  with  hydrogen 
gas,  will  unite  to  it,  and  neutralize 
it,  forming  with  it,  either  nitrous,  ni¬ 
trous  oxide,  or  azote  gases,  ail  of 
which  I  have  found.  But  to  prove 
this  ;  if  Mr.  Davy  will  make  a  pure 
vacuum,  or  use  pure  carbonic  air,  he 
wall  find  an  acid  in  the  Galvanic  fluid; 
or  using  the  purest  oxygen  gas  in  the. 
purest  distilled  water,  he  wiri  And  the 
greatest  proportion  of  the  nitrous 
acid.  To  proxe  his  extraordinary 
supposition,  that  the  nitric  acid  is 
formed  of  the  azote  and  oxygen  gas  in 
the  distiiied  water,  he  is  obliged  to 
bring,  one  of  Dr.  Priestley’s  experi¬ 
ments,  that  hydrogen  will  expel  azote 
from  water.  But  by  referring  to  the 
Doctor’s  experiment,  I  find,  he  ex¬ 
posed  inflammable  air  from  iron  and 
S’jiQ  over  water;  and  he  expressly 
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says,  that  the  inflammable  air  from 
zinc  was  not  at  all  altered,  but  the  air 
from  iron  was.  But  then  he  was  not 
quite  certain,  that  the  iron  inflamma¬ 
ble  air  Was  pure  ;  yet  he  expresses  no 
doubt  upon  the  air  from  the  zine 
being  pur®.  Then  this  is,  Mr.  Davy, 
making  a  distinction  between  the  hy¬ 
drogen  of  iron  and  zinc.  Besides,  this 
exposure  was  from  May  to  December, 
while  in  your  processes  it  was  done  in 
18  hours.  Besides,  Dr.  Priestley  made 
use  of  common  water,  whereas  yours 
wras  the  purest  water  ;  and  his  water 
was  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  but 
yours  w  as  not.  But,  sir,  I  wilL  give 
you  the  first  and  greatest  of  authori¬ 
ties;  the  great  and  accurate  Scheele 
proved,  that  pure  distilled  water  would 
attract  only  the  oxygen  gas  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  acting  as  an  excellent 
eudiometer.  To  what  puerile  shifts 
are  they  forced  to  have  recourse  ! 

I  shall  now  consider  the  experiments 
that  are  supposed  to  prove  the  decom¬ 
position  of  various  compounds  by  the 
action  of  negative  and  positive  elec¬ 
tricity.  I  had,  upon  my  first  Galvanic 
experiments,  shewn  that  common  salt, 
and  other  bodies,  were  decompounded 
in  these  processes ;  the  Galvanic 
electric  fluid,  having  such  a  strong 
attraction  for  acids,  would  attract 
them,  and  carry  them  in  its  circuit. 
This  I  proved  so  early  as  the  year 
17D8  ;  (see  ray  Letter  to  Cavendish.) 
But  the  idea  was  then  sneered  at. 
Mr.  Davy’s  first  experiment  was  upon 
the  sulphate  of  lime,  connected  by  a 
fibrous  sulphate  of  lime,  moistened  by 
pure  water.  And  he  says,  he  found 
in  five  minutes  an  acid  in  the  positive 
cup,  and  lime  in  the  negative  cup. 
His  next  experiment  was  upon  the 
sulphate  of  strontites  ;  but  it  required 
30  hours  before  the  same  effect  was 
produced.  Then  it  certainly  implies 
some  great  difference  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  ;  and  this  difference  was  in  the 
connecting  the  two  cups  ;  the  one  was 
by  the  fibrous  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
the  other  by  the  close  pores  of  crys¬ 
tallized  sulphate  of  strontites. 

This,  Mr.  Urban,  is  the  whole  de¬ 
ception  of  these  boasted  experiments. 
The  moistened  asbestos  and  fibrous 
sulphate  of  lime,  produce  capillary 
attraction  ;  for  the  great  heat  induced 
by  the  powerful  apparatus  .evapo¬ 
rates  the  moisture,  principally  in  the 
copper  cup  and  its  vicinity,  so  as  to 


produce  a  strong  capillary  circulation 
from  the  zinc  cup  to  the  copper  cup. 
Here  then  is  all  the  mystery  of  these 
supposed  wonderful  discoveries  ;  this 
electric  -  chemico  theory  being  like 
Count  Rumford’s  theory  of  water 
being  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  Mr. 
Davy  not  knowing  the  simple  principle 
of  capillary  attraction. 

That  the  Electric  and  Galvanic  fluids 
will  unite  to  earths,  alkalies,  calces 
of  metals,  and  particularly  to  acids, 
and  carry  them  with  it  in  its  circuit; 
is  what  I  have  clearly  proved  in 
my  former  works.  Therefore  these 
electric  fluids,  passing  through  bodies,, 
will  carry  with  them  these  bodies  ; 
but  these  fluids  circulate  from  the 
copper  wires  to  the  zinc  wires,  and 
there  is  no  electric  fluid  that  passes 
from  the  zinc  w  ire  to  the  copper  w  ire. 
To  prove  this,  I  placed  a  solution  of 
neutral  salts  in  the  copper  cup,  and 
distilled  water  in  the  zinc  cup.  I 
connected  the  cups  writh  bodies  that 
would  not  admit  of  any  capillary  at¬ 
traction  ;  and  there  was  an  acid  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  distilled  water,  and  the 
neutral  salt  became  alkaline  ;  but 
when  I  placed  the  distilled  water  in  the 
copper  cup,  and  the  solution  of  neu¬ 
tral  salts  in  the  zinc  cup,  there  was  no 
alkali  in  the  distilled  water.  An  acid 
solution  of  metals  and  earths  had  the 
same  effect.  To  prove  clearly  that  it 
was  owing  to  the  water’s  capillary  cir¬ 
culation,  if  I  stopped  that  by  oiling  tho 
middle  of  the  asbestos,  and  watering 
the  two  ends,  the  same  effect  wras 
produced  ;  that  is,  there  was  no 
transfer.  If  Mr.  Davy  will  place  am 
acid  solution  in  the  zinc  cup,  and  dis¬ 
tilled  water  in  the  copper  cup,  and 
use  his  watery  asbestos,  he  will  find 
the  acid  circulate  to  the  distilled 
water.  Indeed  the  most  common  sa¬ 
gacity  might  have  discovered  that  to 
him  ;  for  in  his  own  experiments,  in 
which  the  bodies  were  not  soluble  in 
water,  barytes,  &c.  there  was  no 
transfer.  But  the  barytes  ought  to 
have  circulated  more  freely,  if  its  de¬ 
composition  was  ow  ing  to  the  action 
of  the  positive  and  negative  wires ;  for 
if  their  influence  acted  so  forcibly  ' 
to  separate  the  strong  attraction  be. 
tween  the  acid  and  it,  it  ought  cer¬ 
tainly  to  have  circulated  more  freely 
when  it-w  as  not  restrained  by  its  at¬ 
traction  for  water,  being  Insoluble  in 
that  fluid.  Also  in  the  solution:  of 
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silver,  the  moistened  asbestos  was 
gradually  silvered  over,  directly  im-, 
plying  the  capillary  attraction. 

This  wonderful  theory  of  Mr. 
Davy’s  is  to  supersede  all  our  doctrines 
of  Chemistry  ;  the  electric  attractions 
are  to  be  accounted  for  upon  its  prin¬ 
ciples,  just  the  same  as  Count  lium- 
ford’s  theory  of  the  non-conducting 
power  of  water  was  to  account  for 
the  electric  attractions.  Hi  sum,  te- 
7/eali. s  ?  So  the  well-known  fact  of  the 
Galvanic  fluid  turning  paper  tinged 
with  turmeric  red  at  the  zinc,  and 
brown  at  the  copper  wires,  is  now,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ibis  sublime  theory,  owing 
to  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable 
paper.  But,  Mr.  Davy,  it  will  do 
the  same,  provided  the  solution  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  wires,  upon  neither  ve¬ 
getable  nor  animal  bodies.  But  Mr. 
Davy  is  a  perfect  ignoramus  with 
respect  to  the  action  of  the  Galvanic 
fluid  ;  at  least  he  appears  so  by  his 
writings.  But  I  can  scarcely  think  it 
is  all  to  be  imputed  to  his  ignorance. 
No!  it.  is  to  keep  up  the  absurd  theory 
of  the  supposed  composition  of  water 
and  the  nitric  acid.  As  to  w  hat  is  de¬ 
posited  in  the  water  between  the 
wires,  it  greatly  depends  upon,  the 
bodies  in  the  disks,  that  is,  between 
the  plates,  and  also  the  cups  that  the 
electric  fluid  passes  through,  it  taking 
from  them  acids,  alkalies,  and  earths, 
&c. ;  so  that  w  ithout  a  proper  attention 
to  these  points,  the  results  will  vary. 
But,  according  to  his  driveling  theory, 
water  is  decompounded  by  the  at¬ 
traction  of  the  two  w  ires  being  nega¬ 
tive  and  positive,  which  act  so  forcibly 
as  to  decompound  the  water  ;  the 
oxygen  going  to  the  positive  wire, 
and  the  hy  drogen  to  the  negative  wire ; 
and  these  strong  attractions  are  to 
take  place  within  the  body  of  a  man. 
Supposing  you,  Mr.  Davy,  make  a 
part  of  thecireuit,  your  two  arms  re¬ 
ceiving  the  fluid,  your  head  then 
would  be  the  central  point,  so  that 
tflis  particle  of  water  which  is  acted* 
upon  must  be  in  your  brain.  But 
then  how  to  get  its  component  parts 
o  the  two  wires  ?  Why  as  nothing  is 
i/lipossible  to  our  modern  theorists, 
he  supposes  that  “by  a  succession  of  _ 
decompositions  and  recompositions 
throughout[thefluid,”  that  is, through¬ 
out  his  brains,  bones,  muscles, 
nerves,  ligaments,  blood,  &c.  But 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  puerile  rhap¬ 
sody,  he  is  obliged  to  say,  “  On  the 


general  principle,  oxygen  and  hydro¬ 
gen  ought  to  possess,  with  regard  to 
the  metals  respectively,  the  negative 
and  positive  energy.  This  I  have  not 
been  able  to  prove  by  direct  experi¬ 
ments  of  contact.”  Good  heavens  ! 
that  I  should  have  such  absurdities  to 
combat  !  When  will  this  farce  end  ? 

He  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  electri¬ 
city.  Oxygen,  he  says,  is  positive, 
and  hydrogen  is  negative  :  also  acids 
and  alkalies  are  positive  ;  yet  he 
makes  the  positive  metallic  wire  at¬ 
tract  the  positive  bodies,  and  the  ne¬ 
gative  metallic  wire  the  negative  bo¬ 
dies.  But  attend  to  the  common  ex¬ 
periment  of  two  balls  electrified  posi¬ 
tively  repelling  one  another,  and  the 
tw  o  negative  balls  also  repelling  each 
other  :  you  may  also  change  the  me¬ 
tallic  ends  of  the  G  alvanic  pile  ;  a  pile 
formed  of  iron  and  zinc.  Iron  is  the 
negative,  and  zinc  is  the  positive. 
With  iron  and  gold,  or  silver, &c.  the 
gold  and  silver  are  negative,  and  the 
iron  the  positive.  He  says,  silver  is 
negative,  and  zinc  positive; ;  and  the 
acids  are  positive  ;  and  that  it  is  the 
positive  and  negative  states  of  bodies, 
which  are  the  causes  of  electric  affi¬ 
nity.  But  here  we  are  equally  contra¬ 
dicted  by  facts  :  the  positive  sulphuric 
acid  dissolves  the  positive  zinc,  and 
will  not  touch  the  negative  silver. 
Mr.  Urban,  lam  tired  with  shewing 
the  gross  puerilities  of  these  wonderful 
discoveries  ! 

He  says,  that  the  affinity  acids  and 
alkalies  have  for  each  other,  is  owing 
to  the  former  being  positive,  and  the 
latter  negative.  But  then  the  nega¬ 
tive  alkalies  dissolve  the  negative  me¬ 
tals,  and  also  their  negative  calces  : 
and  mercury  amalgamates  both  with 
positive  and  negative  metals,  as  well 
as  the  alkalies  do.  In  short,  Mr. 
Urban,  their  absurdities  are  endless. 
Bodies,  he  says,  unite  to  each  other 
by  being  of  contrary  electricities  ; 
thus  acids  and  alkalies  ;  and  that  their 
union  produces  light  and  heat,  which 
he  supposes, is  from  the  union  of  posi¬ 
tive  and  negative  electricity,  the  salts 
becoming  neutral.  But  there  are 
many  chemical  £nions  of  salts  attended 
with  cold  ;  and  according  to  this 
theory,  as  the  acids  and  alkalies  unite 
from  being  of  different  electrici- 
ties,  and  the  different  electricities, 
upon  their  union,  shewed  themselves 
by  light  and  heat,  being  now  perfectly 
neutral.  Therefore  the  acid  and  alka- 
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lies  should  have  no  attraction  after 
being  joined,  to  each  other,  for  their 
affinity  was  owing  to  their  different 
states  of  electricity  ;  but  which  dif¬ 
ferent  slates  were  dissipated  by-  light 
and  heat,  upon  their  union.  By  ad¬ 
ding  positive  zinc  to  this  neutral  so¬ 
lution,  it  cannot  receive  the  acid  from 
the  ■alkali;  but  barytes  wiil,  which 
is  incapable  of  acting  iu  a  Galvanic 
pile,  as  a  positive  pile,  as  the  zinc 
does;  but  according  to  Mr.  Davy’s 
sublime  doctrine,  barytes  is  even  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  negative  copper.  But  his 
theory  says,  that  in  the  action  of  the 
Galvanic  pile,  the  zinc  hasJuch  a  strong 
attraction  for  the  acid  in  the  neutral 
salt,  that  it  can  attract  it  though  two 
or  three  cups  intervene  ;  even  the. 
zinc  can  attract  oxygen  from  water, 
though  it  be  as  deep-seated  as  in  his 
brain.  But  acids  are  attracted  by  the 
zinc,  even  in  their  positive  state  For 
yi  the  vitriolic  acid,  for  instance, 
is  placed  in  the  silver  cup,  it  will  be 
carried  to  the  positive  zinc.  Here 
then  are  two  positive  bodies  attracting 
each  other.  The  same  observation 
raight  be  made  of  the  negative  al¬ 
kalies  and  copper.  But,  as  l  before 
observed,  all  those  puerile  doctrines 
originated  from  Mr,  Davy’s  not 
knowing  capillary  attraction.  But 
know,  Mr.  Davy,  it  is  so  strong,  that 
if  a  rope  have  the  greatest  weight 
suspended,  by  watering  that  rope, 
the  weight  will  be  raised.  Witness 
the  well-known  story  when  ft.  Peter’s 
Cathedral  at  Rome  was  built  :  and  to 
confirm  that  it  was  owing  to  the  ca¬ 
pillary  attraction  in  these  experi¬ 
ments,  if  you  place  a  solution  either 
of  acids  or  alkalies  in  the  zinc  cup, 
they  will  equally  pass  through  the 
moistened  asbestos  to  the  silver  cup, 
upon  the  action  of  the  pile. 

I  shewed  in  my  former  works,  that 
the  nitrous  acid  which  the  Galvanic 
fluid  possesses,  if  it  passes  through  a 
long  glass  tube  filled  with  a  strong 
solution  ’Of  an  alkali,  the  nitrous  acid 
will  be  attracted  by  the  alnali,  ai  d 
neutralize  it.  The  fire  with  w'hich  the 
acid  is  united,  will  give  it  that  acti¬ 
vity,  so  as  to  make  it  pass  through 
bod  ies,  even  alkalies  ;  and  even  to 
unite  itself  to  more  acids  in  its  cir¬ 
cuit.  But  then,  in  this  circulation  in 
the  pile,  meeting  with  the  oxygen  gas 
of  the  atmospheric  pure  air,  there  is 
a  combustion  produced,  and  the 
phlogiston  the  Galvanic  fluid  had  at¬ 


tracted  from  the  metals,  &c.  is  con¬ 
sumed,  add  the  acid  being  added  to  it, 
unites  to  the  alkali, 

Mr.  Dnyy,  in  trying  my  experi¬ 
ments,  passed  the  Galvanic  fluid 
through  the  alkali,  with  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  moisture :  the  water  was  so 
small  in  quantity,  that  the  highly 
phlogisticated  electric  fluid  had  not 
water  sufficient  to  make  it  take  an 
aerial  form  ;  but  it  united  itself  to  the 
alkali,  while  the  electric  fcuid  that 
had  a  less  proportion  of  phlogiston, 
and  more  fire,  tending  to  a  free  state, 
and  probably  attaching  itself  to  a 
small  proportibnof  the  alkali, formed 
an  air  or  gas  not  so  combustible  as 
hydrogen  gas,  but  more  of  the  oxy¬ 
gen  gas  kind,  We  know  that  pure 
nitre  will  form  oxygen  gas,  in  quan¬ 
tity  above  half  its  weight ;  also  the 
Galvanic  fluid,  not  coming  upon 
the  moistened  alkali,  in  a  rapid  stream 
from  the  point  of  the  wire,  but  issuing 
upon  it  in  a  w  ide  stream  from  the  cup  I 
ot  platiha,  it  would  in  consequence 
attach  itself  more  closely  to  the  al¬ 
kali.  For  I  found,  that  as  I  moistened 
the  alkali,  and  brought  the  Galvanic 
fluid  upon  it  in  a  close  stream,  I  pro¬ 
duced  what  they  call  hydrogen  and 
oxygen  gas.  The  pure  "  alkali, 
which  I  have  shewn  is  formed  of  the 
alkali  and  fire,  therefore  becomes 
so  highly  combustible  when  water  is 
added  to  it,  it  separating  the  firefrqm 
the  alkali  ;  the  same  effect  it  has 
upon  lime  ;  and  which  free  or  active 
fire  sets  fire  to  the  condensed  highly- 
phlogisticatcd  Galvanic  nitrous  fluid, 
which  was  attached  to  it.  It  will 
also  unite  to  mercury,  the  same  as 
other  highly  -  phlogisticated  bodies 
will  do ;  as  sulphur  (which  is  the  vitrio- 
1  i c  a c id  an d  p hi ogisto n ) ,  a n d  a 1  so  the  es- 
sential  oils.  And  as  mercury  w  ill  amal¬ 
gamate  with  metals,  and  their  union 
will  produce  heat,  expelling  part  of 
their  phlogiston  as  free  fire  (as  when 
zinc  and  mercury  are  united,  what 
heat  is  produced!)  so  this  highly-com- 
bustible  body,  formed  by  the  union 
of  this  metalloid  (as  they  absurdly  call 
it)  and  Mercury  ;  upon  uniting  them 
to  gold,  pfatina,  silver,  iron,  zinc, 
&c.  an  active  combustion  is  produced ; 
all  the  phlogiston  of  ail  these  bodies 
is  turned  into  actual  fire.  The  mer¬ 
cury  is  particularly  aiding  in  this  cal¬ 
cination  and  combustion;  as 'metals, 
without  having  other,  bodies  with 
which  they  can  unite,  jdo  not  easily- 
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part  with  their  phlogiston  or  fixed 
fire.  Thus  gold  and  platina  require 
that  highJy-combustible  body,  oxy- 
muriatie  acid  ;  iron,  the  vitriolic 
acid  and  water;  and  the  mercury  in 
this  case,  unites  to  the  calx  of  the 
metal,  and  expels  its  phlogiston,  and 
also  parts  with  its  own,  Sulphur  and 
mercury,  unite,  producing  great  heat, 
and  the  mercury  is  calcined  ;  and,  as 
Mr;  Proust  had  satisfactorily  proved,, 
there  ,is  not  a  particle  of  oxygen  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  process.  That  there  is 
great  heat  produced  by  this  metalloid, 
is  evident ;  for,  when  united  to  glass, 
the  glass  is  immediately  fused :  and 
what,  ye  profound  Chemists?  could 
fuse  it  but  heat  ?  The  metalloid  acting 
the  identical  same  part  it  does  upon 
the  metals, 

Now  let  us  examine  the  phenomena 
by  their  theory.  Here,  is  a  metal 
formed  from  an  alkali,  by  losing  its 
oxygen:  yet  by  uniting  with  other 
metals  it  produces  a  most  active 
combustion ;  and,  to  the  utter  asto¬ 
nishment  of  our  wise  Theorists ,  in  this 
combustion  the  alkali  becomes  rege¬ 
nerated,  and  the  metals  oxidated, 
without  a  particle  of  oxygen  being 
concerned  in  the  process.  Oh  !  what 
a  puerile,  futile,  and  trifling  theory ! 
0  ter.ipora  !  0  philosophia  !  My 

philosophical  truths,  produced  by  an 
Englishman,  to  be  slighted  for  this 
French  theory  !  . 

Here  is  a  most  inflammable  body, 
near  one- third  specifically  lighter 
than  water  ;  they  with  the  utmost 
nop-cha lance  call  it  a  metal.  In  short, 
nothing  is  so  extravagant  as  to  appal 
them.  Nay,  they  'say  that  azote, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  -  &c.  &c.  are 
also  metals.  When  will  these  extra¬ 
vagancies  end  ?  That  mercury  should 
aid  the  metalloid  in  calcining;  metals, 
is  not, at  all  surprising.  i>r.  Cooper, 
in  his  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Priestley,  says. 

There  is  a  copious  production  of 
inflammable  air,  when  hot  filings  of 
zinc  are  added  to  hot  mercury,  in  a 
hot  retort,  and  exposed  to  a  common 
furnace  heat,  which  t  believe  is  an  un¬ 
reported  experiment  of  Mr.  Kir  wan’s.” 
Had  this  ex  periment  been  favourable 
to  the  French  theory,  it  would  have 
heenpuiied  and  published  immediately. 
Tims  metalloid  retains  its  highly-in- 
flammabie  body  so  lightly,  that  it  will 
part  with,  or  evaporate  its  higliiv- 
phlogisticated  add  (being  a  kind  of 


ether)  to  the  atmosphere,  it  leaving 
the  alkali. 

I  shewed  in  my  former  works,  that 
by  thickening  the  copper  wire,  that 
is,  by  extending  the  current  of  the 
Galvanic  fluid,  making  it  flow  in  a 
wider  range,  I  produced  a  greater 
proportion  of  ammonia  and  less  hy¬ 
drogen  gas;  it  not  having  so  much 
fire  and  concentration,  so  as  to  form 
itself  all  into  hydrogen  gas.  So  in 
Mr.  D.avy’s  experiments,  the  Gal¬ 
vanic  fluid  circulating  through  the 
platina  cup,  there  would,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  be  little  or  no  hydrogen 
gas  formed,  but  it  would  ail  attach 
itself  to  the  alkali. 

In  short,  if  Mr.  Davy,  or  any  Tyro, 
will  colour  pure  water  with  ink  or 
any  other  colouring  substance,  and 
place  it  in  the  zinc  cup,  the  copper 
cup  being  filled  with  pure  water,  and 
connect  them  with  moist  amianthus, 
wetted  with  pure  water,  they  wall 
dearly  see  the  phenomena.  The  co¬ 
loured  liquor  will  gradually  pass, 
from  capillary  attraction,  to  the  cop¬ 
per  cup,  colouring  its  pure  water. 
Hut  that  the  Galvanic  fluid  will,  if 
it  meet  with  neutral  salts  in  the  cop¬ 
per  cup,  actually  decompound  the 
salts,  robbing  it  of  its  acid,  and  carry 
it  to  the  zinc  cup,  is  what  I  have 
clearly  shewn  in  my  former  works; 
and  there,  meeting  with  the  zinc  wire, 
it  is  stopped  from  entering  its  close 
pores  ;  though  1  have  no  doubt  but 
a  small  part  of  the  acid  will  pass 
through  it;  but  there  is  no  Galvanic 
fluid  that  passes  from  the  zinc  wire 
to  the  copper  one  ;  and  therefore 
there  is  no  transfer  of  any  body 
that  way,  but  by  capillary  attrac¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Urban,  the  respectable  gentle¬ 
men  whom  Mr.  H.  B,  K.  alludes  to 
in  Nicholson’s  Journal,  voi.  XIV. 
p.  50,  have  authorised  me  to  say,  in 
their  own  words: — <£  Wc  are  fully 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  your 
Theory  of  Chemistry;  and  are  very 
sensible  of  the  shameful  and  meaii 
arts  of  your  enemies  to  suppress  it. 
We  therefore  desire  you  to  inform 
the  publick,  that  we  offer  a  premium 
of  twenty  guineas  to  any  one  who 
is  able  fully  to  refute  it.  And  also, 
we  say,  seeing  the  vile  and  base  arts 
exercised  against  your  philosophy ; 
we  are  sorty  that  in  an  enlightened 
country  we  should  see  the  necessity 
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of  taking;  this  method  of  counter¬ 
acting-  its  enemies.  But  inform  the 
ubiick,  that  we  offer  to  hazard  one 
mad red  guineas,  that  the  Trench 
Theory  of  Chemistry,  as  Mr.  Nidiol- 
so.n  says  in  his  Journai,  vol.  XIV. 
p-  93,  1  is  crude,  hypothetical,  and 
tmworthy  of  the  importance  which 
is. attached  to  it;'  and  .also  one  hun¬ 
dred  guineas  that  your  theory  is  the 
true  one  ;  founded  on  a  full  and  dear 
elucidation  of  Nature’s  processes ; 
asad  that  Mr.  Davy’s  present  supposed 
discoveries,  which  are  so  idly  puffed, 
are,  we  offer  to  lay  any  w  ager,  false, 
puerile,  vague,  and  inconclusive.  The 
money,  if  the  wager  is  accepted  of, 
to  be  deposited  in  some  respectable 
banker’s  hands,  and  tiie  umpires  to 
be  chosen  by  the  parties  from  the 
most  liberal ,  enlightened ,  and  unpre¬ 
judiced  Chemists 

Magna  est  veritas ,  et  prevalebit. 
Away  with  you,  and  hide  your  igno¬ 
ble  and  diminished  heads  1  0  tern - 

pora  !  0  Fhilosophia  ! 

R  on.  Harrington. 

Architectural  Innovation. 

No.  CXXIII. 

FROM  the  same  quarter  which  we 
hinted  at  in  our  last,  Rumour 
once  more  tells  us,  that  the  ver}r  li¬ 
beral-handed  personages,  who  are  so 
forward  to  encourage  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  the  Westminster  Regal  and 
Ecclesiastical  Remains,  have  at  the 
same  time  come  to  an  unanimous 
conclusion,  that  those  improvements, 
already  reared  up  are  contemptible 
to  a  degree,  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
Nation  *.  After  this  open  and  avow¬ 
ed  opinion,  will  these  said  personages 
patiently  sit,  and  wait  the  result  of 
farther  trials- of  skill,  from  the  Mas¬ 
ters  of  Art,  on  the  front  of  the  Hall, 
aad  Henry’s  Chapel  ?  behold  with 
ki different  eyes  the  new  essays,  and 
in- “Stone”  ( Compo  laid  aside),  the 
cuttings,  the  shippings,  and  the  pare- 
ings,  from  each  Structure;  thereby 
reducing  the  fair  proportions  of  the 
original  parts;  .depriving  the  wails 
of  their  true  and  adequate  portions 
of  solidity;  and  shaking,  by  the  in¬ 
cessant  blow's  of  the  workmen  in  these 
processes,  the  foundations  to  their 
very  centre?  Let  me  -particularly 


*•  See  our  Survey  of  the  Palace  in  its 
present  state,  commencing  invert  .fcXXVIL 
p,  133,  and  concluded  in  p.  800’. 


allude  to  the  Chapel,  the  delicate 
and  tender  frame  of  which,  its  “  om¬ 
nipotent,  angel-knit”  groins, _  hang¬ 
ing,  as  it  were,  by  a  thread,  to  become 
the  experimental  play  thing  of  Pre- 
f’essionalists,  who  hide  themselves 
behind  an  invisible  something ,  as 
ashamed  of  what  they  have  already 
done;  yet  «still  daring  to  do  more, 
though  no  one  knows  any  thing  about 
them,  or  who  set  them  on.  to  work  ! 

it  is  my  intention  soon  to  bring 
forward  the  regular  memoranda  of 
the  Front  of  the  Hall,  as  the  Inno* 
vations  proceed;  that  at  least  Ama¬ 
teurs  may  riot  be  led  away  to  ad¬ 
mire  what  interested  people  tell  them 
are  legitimate  restorations *  when  we 
know  from  proof,  at  no  great  distance, 
that  we  are  really  to  expect  nothing 
but  bastard  sorts  of  creati ons- — things 
without  a  pattern,  and  without  a 
name ! 

Priory  of  St.  Mary  Overt, 
Surrey.  Surveyed,  1808. 

The  date  of  the  foundation  ap¬ 
pears  to  he  1106.  A  relick  only  of 
the  Architecture  of  this  date  is  to 
be  perceived,  and  that  is  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  West  Front  of  the 
Church  ;  as  all  the  rest  of  the  fab  rick 
gives  the  styles  in  use  in  the  reigns 
of  Henry  lil.  Edward  III.'  and  in 
the  Tudor  aeras ;  and  which  styles 
are  found  adapted  in  the  remains 
of  the  monastic  dwellings  on  the 
N  orth  side  of  the  Priory.  From  .the 
various  parish  repairs  done  on  the 
exterior  of  the  Church,  little  trace  of 
the  first  decorations  meet  attention ; 
and  so  rapid  and  silent,  has  the  work 
of  dilapidation  been  carried  on,  be¬ 
tween  the  time  I  visited  the  spot  in 
1797  and  the  present  year,  that 
many  remains  of  attached  buildings 
have  fallen,  to  make  room  for  stables, 
manufactories,  and  other  temporary 
erections  ;  and,  perhaps,  had  I  not 
now  entered  on  this  Purvey,  another 
twelve  months  might  have  consigned 
every  vestige  of  the  once  peaceful 
region  to  oblivion  ! 

The  site  of  the  Priory  is  on  the 
Bank-side  to  the  North,  and  near 
Loiidon-b ridge  •  on  Ihg,  East  ;  the 
South  side  bears  upon  flic  Borough  ; 
and  the  West  aspect  fronts  the  ruins 
of  the  palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Win¬ 
chester.  Abutting  the  North-west 
angle  of  the  West  Front  of  the 
Church  is  a  gateway  leading  into 
the  precincts,  of  the  Prior)  ;  the  arch¬ 
way 
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way  of  which  is  in  the  Tudor  style, 
and  not  over-rich :  the  upper  part 
of  the  Gateway  modernized.  -Pass¬ 
ing,  through  this  inlet  Northward, 
on  either  hand  is  to  be  noticed  some 
faint  traces  of  antient  wall  ;  and  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  right,  when  turning 
to  the  East,  there  were  considerable 
portions  of  buildings;  but  they  are 
now  destroyed.  Some  few  paces  far¬ 
ther  is  a  very  fine  and  spacious  Crypt, 
say  100  feet  by  25  feet,  running 
North  and  South,  and  attaching  it¬ 
self  to  the  North  Transept  of  the 
Church.  The  plan  is  in  two  Ailes, 
marked  by  octangular  columns,  arid 
run  into  eight  divisions,  they  sup¬ 
porting  excellent  groining*,  and  which 
are  most  curiously  constructed  at 
each  end  of  the  arrangement.  The 
masonry  is  also  admirable,  and  in  the 
best  state  possible  at  this  hour,  and 
appears  to  be  coJEval  with  the  Church. 
In  the  first  and  second  divisions, 
partition  walls  and  door- Ways  have 
been  introduced,  and  in  the  Tudor 
mode.  This  choice  pile  is  used  for 
storing  up  coals  and  other  articles, 
fry  some  retail  dealer  in  such  like 
commodities.  Over  the  Crypt  is  the 
departing  remnant  of  a  sumptuous 
apartment ;  at  the  North  end  a  large 
window  (stopped  up).  On  each  side 
of  the  longitudinal  range  are  door¬ 
ways  and  small  Tudor  windows  (in¬ 
sertions  of  that  day).  The  Southern 
half,  however,  is  nearly  rendered  a 
common  loft,  made  so  for  a  modern 
lumber  repository;  while  the  North¬ 
ern  half  shews  the  original  open 
timber-worked  roof ;  the  truss-di¬ 
viding  timbers  supported  by  stone 
corbels.  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  give 
an  opinion,  I  conceive  this  place  to 
have  been  the  Dormitory,  where  on 
each  side  were  the  cells  for  repose, 
with  an  avenue  between  them,  run 
in  the  centre  of  the  design,  for  the 
admittance  of  each  religious  there¬ 
unto.  This  idea  is  strengthened,  by 
the  number  of  small  windows  remain¬ 
ing,  which  we  may  suppose  lighted 
each  cell.  The  exterior  of  this  edi¬ 
fice  has  to  its  basement  a  Tudor 
window,  door  way,  and  several  cor¬ 
bels,  with  remnants  of  g,ro filings 
springing  from  them,  evincing  that 
on  this  part  was  a  groined  avenue: 
one  jamb  of  a  doorway  of  admittance 
to  it  is  left.  No  other  vestige  of  the 
holy  seclusion  is  in  existence  ;  at  least 
it  has  not  been  roy  fortune  to  make 


any  farther  explorations.  Need  it 
be  observed,  that  possessors  of  such 
kind  of  treasure  are  not  over-soli¬ 
citous  to  let  the  pubiick  see  what* 
they  hold  within  their  grasp,  con¬ 
scious  no  doubt  (they  being  intent 
about  the  means  of  dilapidation)  that 
the  less  a  revered  object  is  seen,  the 
less  its  loss  is  enquired  into,  or  sor¬ 
rowed  after ! 

The  Church.  Built  perfectly  upon 
the  Cathedral  arrangement,  though 
its  dimensions  are  not  on  so  large 
a  scale,  as  its  length  does  not  com¬ 
prehend  309  feet,  and  the  other  parts 
in  proportion. 

The  Plan.  A  Nave;  its  Side  Ailes, 
Transepts,  Choir,  its  Side  Ailes,and  our 
Lady’s  Chapel.  At  the  Eastern  extre¬ 
mity  *of  this  latter  Chapel  is  run  out  a 
small  Monumental  Chapel.  On  the 
North  side  of  the  Choir,  the  Chapel  of 
St.John  (now  the  Vestry);  and  on 
the  South  side  of  the  Choir  (nearly 
occupying  the  whole  line)  the  Cha¬ 
pel  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen;  which 
Chapel  gives  three  Ailes  each  way,  that 

is,  from  North  and  South,  and  from 
*  Vest  and  East.  The  site  of  the  Cloisters 

I  have  no  difficulty  to  assign  to  the 
North  side  of  the  Nave  {although  no 
traces  of  them  are  in  being),  as  a 
larae  door- wav  in  the  North  Aile  of 

O  V 

the  Nave  (stopped  up)  appears  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  have  led  into  them. 

West  Front.  Not  more  than  one 
third  of  its  features  left,  which  are 
in  the  style  of  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
reign.  West  door-way,  with  rich  oak 
doors.  Centre  large  window,  rich 
also,  with  six  lights;  its  upper  half 
modern.  Window  to  the  South  Aile, 
nearly  perfect.  Window  to  North. 
Aile,  hid  by  a  hovel  reared  up  against 

it.  The  upper  half  of  the  front,  mo¬ 
dern  brick-work,  of  no  intent  or 
interest. 

South  side.  The  window  from  the 
angle  of  the  West  Front,  hid  by  a 
hovel.  Porch  grand,  in  the  early 
style  of  the  fab  rick  (as  are  in  genen 
rai  the  remaining  objects  about 
the  rest  of  the  lab  rick),  with  a 
double  entrance  made  by  columns; 
they  shewing  rich  capitals,  and  other 
interesting  embellishments:  hut  the 
several  lines  have  been  cruelly  cut 
upon,  and  re-worked.  The  rest  of  the 
w  indows  asfar  as  the  Transept  are  fine, 
and  in  good  preservation,  as  are  the 
buttresses  between  them.  The  para¬ 
pets  over  this  Side  Aile  and  upper 

storv, 

•d  * 
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story,  with  the  line  of  wall  of  the 
Nave,  entirely  faced  with  modern 
brick -work.  The  buttresses  and 
tracery  to  the  windows,  excepting 
the  South  large  window  of  the  Tran¬ 
sept,  untouched  j  this  latter  deco¬ 
ration  is  in  a  condition  deplorably 
modern.  The  upper  tier  of  the  Tran¬ 
sept,  modern  brick-work. — St.  Mary 
Magdalen  Chapel.  Lately  compoed , 
and  innovated  upon;  yet  the  door¬ 
way,  stuck  in  about  TO  or  80  years 
past,  is  carefully  leit  uninjured,  as.have 
been  the  keystones  of  the  same  date, 
introduced  over  the  heads  of  the  win¬ 
dows.  The  grand  flying  buttresses 
to  the  Choir,  much  altered  and  dis¬ 
guised  by  modern  brick-work ;  as 
are  the  heads  of  the  various  windows 
and  parapets,  to  the  concluding  dines 
on  this  side  of  the  Choir  and  Lady 
Chapel. 

East  Front.  The  windows  and 
buttresses  in  the  lower  part  untouch¬ 
ed  ;  the  upper  finishings,  modem 
brick  work. 

North  side.  Much  of  the  design, 
in  the  Choir  range,  in  preservation; 
such  as,  the  windows,  smaller  but¬ 
tresses,  and,  iu  particular,  the  large, 
maguifleent  flying  buttresses  present 
their  forms  in  an  unaltered  state. 
The  Transept  stands  nearly  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  South  ditto. 
The  whole  of  the  face  of  the  Nave, 
excepting  the  mullions  to  the  win¬ 
dows,  -covered  with  modern  brick¬ 
work. 

Grand  Centre  Tower.  Jt  rises 
above  the  Church  in  three  stories  ; 
first  story  plain,  but  internally  much 
enriched,  as  will  be  described  in  its 
due  place.  Second  and  third  stories,  two 
window's  each,  on  the  four  sides,  the 
walls  finishing  with  battlements.  At 
the  angles  of  the  Tower  are  turrets, 
with  spires,  &c.  These  two  upper  sto¬ 
ries,  Tudor  work  ;  and  the  spires  them¬ 
selves  are  a  sort  of  mock  restoration, 
done  some  few  years  past.  1 1  was  from 
this  Tower,  Hollar  took  his  famous 
Viefrs  of  London,  both  before  and 
after  the  great  Fire,  1666. 

(The  Interior  of  the  Church,  which  is 

of  splendid  work,  and  very  entire , 

m  our  nejet.)  A8  Architect. 


TT  ,  Slower  Provost ,  near 
Mr.  Urban,  ...  . 

’  Shaftesbury,  May  16. 

T  has  long  been  matter  of  doubt 

among  Naturalists,  whether 

Swallows,  and  the  rest  of  the  Bri¬ 


tish  Hirundines ,  migrate  to  warmer 
climates  on  the  Coutinent  during 
winter,  or  not.  The  fad, 4  which  i 
am  about  to  communicate  to  you  in 
this  letter,  strongly  Confirm  me 
in  the  opinion,  that  they  do  not 
migrate,  but  remain  here  concealed, 
and  become  torpid,  till  they  are 
again  roused  into  action  by  the 
warmth  of  the  succeeding  spring. 
The  weather  in  the  beginning  of 
April  last  was  extremely  cold  for 
the  season,  the  wind  being  generally 
in  the  North  and  North-east.  About 
the  thirteenth  of  .that  month  it  be¬ 
came  milder,  the  wind  having  changed 
to  the  South-east.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  14th,  1  saw  a  single  Swallow, 
flying  about  the  house,  apparently 
lively  and  strong  in  the  wing.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  15th,  I  saw  two 
Swallows,  taking  the  same  kind  of 
circuit  as  the  one  I  had  seen  the  day 
before,  and  seemingly  equally  lively^ 
On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  having 
occasion  to  pass  a  neighbouring  river, 

1  observed  two  or  three  more,  flying 
about  the  banks.  But  the  weather  iu 
the  course  of  that  day  became  conside¬ 
rably  colder,  and  continued  so  till  the. 
30th  of  the  same  month,  the  wind 
having  again  changed  to  the  North 
or  North-west.  On  the  19th  and 
20th,  there  was  a  heavy  fail  of  snow. 
Now  during  the  space  of  thirteen  days, 
i.  e.  from. the  17th  of  April  to  the  1st 
of  May,  I  did  not  see  a  single  Swallow. 
On  the  30th  of  April,  however,  it 
again  became  milder,  and  the  1st  of 
May  was  very  warm  and  pleasant. 
On  that  day,  I  observed  several  Swal¬ 
low,?  in  the  compass  of  a  short  ride; 
and  since  that  time  they  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  their  usual  manner,  without 
interruption.  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  few  Swrallows  I  saw  on  the 
14th,  L5th,  and  17  th  of  April,  were  in¬ 
duced  to  quit  their  hybernacuium  by 
the  change  of  temperature  which  oc¬ 
curred  at  that  time ;  and  that  they 
were  led  to  returipto  it  on  the  recur¬ 
rence  of  the  very  wintery  weather 
which  succeeded  the  17th.  At  least, 
the  circumstances  I  have  related  are 
(to  use  the  words  of  an  able  Natural¬ 
ist)  “  much  more  in  favour  of  hiding 
than  migration;  since  it  is  numb  more 
probable  that  a  bird  should  retire  to 
its  hybernacuium  just  at  hand,  than 
return  for  a  week  or  two  only  to 
warmer  latitudes.’’ 

Yours,  &c.  T.  H.  G. 
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95.  Pot'rns  and  .Plays,  by  William  Richard- 
fSun,  A.  M.  Professdr,  of  Humanity  in-  the 
University  of  y Glasgow.  2  vols.  432  pp. 
lO.y.  6d.  Vemor  and  Co.  London.  18Q5, 

E  owe  an  apology,  both  to  the 
Publick  and  to  the  Author,  for 
having  so  long  failed  to  take  notice 
of  these  volumes.  We  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  forgiven  by  both,  upon 
the  assurance  that  we  meant  no  dis¬ 
respect  to  either,  aud  that  we  shall 
now  do  the  best  we  can  to  make  out 
a  faithful  and  correct  account  of  their 
Confents.  (  .  ,  . 

'['he  first  Tolume  contains  the 
Poems,  which  are,  in  general,  short 
but  very  lively  effusions  of  a  superior 
mind.  The  subjects  are  various,  of 
course  ;  but  there  are  so  many  ,  of 
them  connected  with  a  country  life, 
and  there  is  so  much  sylvan  embel¬ 
lishment  introduced  into  them  all, 
that  they  are  fitly  enough  denomi¬ 
nated  rural.  This  kind  of  poetry  re¬ 
quires  more  skill  than  is  commonly 
apprehended;  and  the  skill  and  taste 
that  arc  necessary  to  please  the  dis¬ 
cerning  reader  are  best  ascertained  by 
Observing  the  consequences  of  the 
want  qf  them  in  a  Pastoral  Poet.  A 
chief  and  very  general  offence  against 
taste  arises  from  the  want  of  th§ 
power  of  distinguishing  between  the, 
things  that  give  pleasure  in  natilre 
only  and  those  which  are  calculated 
to  please  in  representation  also  ;  and 
a  second  and  no  less  universal  one  is 
the  too  minute  and  pleonastic  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  minor  parts  of  a  subject 
or  landscape.  Thus,  because  the  life 
and  occupation  of  the  shepherd  are 
associated,  in  most  minds,  with  the 
ideas  of  peace,  hilarity,  and  inno¬ 
cence,  and  have,  on  that  account, 
procured  currency  for  Idyllian  min- 
strelsv  in  all  ages  and  nations,  there 
has  been  poured  in  upon  the  world, 
by  a  tribe  of  indiscreet  versifiers,  a 
load  of  pastoral  description,  so  adhe¬ 
sive  to  truth  and  circumstance,  that 
the  veriest  trifle  iu  the  (economy  of 
the  fold  and  cottage  has  been  care¬ 
fully  brought  into  notice,  and  digni¬ 
fied  with  numbers.  This  unskilful 
debasement  of  the  Muse,  taken  in 
£onnexion  with  the  unnatural  and 
grotesque  alliance  that  was  brought 
about  by  introducing  classical  Arca¬ 
dia,  with  its  sweet  solitude,,  its  sim¬ 
plicity,  and  oaten  pipe,  into  a  conn-, 
ta-y  devoted  to  the  very  unpastoral 
Gskt.  Mag,  July,  1808.' 
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pursuits  of  commerce,  luxury,  and 
war,  soon  brought  the  Eclogue  into 
disrepute  among  the  Criticks  of  Eng¬ 
land.  But,  although  close  aud  mi¬ 
nute  detail  ought  to  be  avoided,  we 
do  not  forbidf  all  allusion  to  rural 
manners  and  rural  incidents;  but  Jet 
them  be  viewed  at  a  distance,  always 
leaving  sufficient  room  for  fancy  to 
improve  upon  reality,;  The  distant 
smoke  of  a  cottage  makes  a  better 
figure  in  a  poem  thaii  a  tete-a-tdte 
conversation  with  its  inhabitant ;  and 
tve  wobld  rather  see  him  moving 
homeward  to  enjoy  its  shelter,  than 
he  told,  even  by  a  Spenser  or  a  Phil¬ 
lips,  how  he  fares  when  he  has  reach¬ 
ed  it.  Professor  Richardson’s  taste 
and  discernment  have  proved  a  suffi¬ 
cient  barrier  against  these  violations 
of  propriety,  to  which  inferior  Poets 
are  so  prone ;  and  frbm  one  of  two 
specimens  of  pastoral  that  afe  to  be 
found  in  his  volumes,  we  are  enabled 
to  judge,  that  if  he  had  addressed 
himself  to  that  kind  of  rural  poesy, 
it  would  have  been  cloathed  with  a 
fair  proportion  of  the  beauties  and 
expression  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
In  “  the  Invitation  to  a  Lady”  to  go 
to  the  country,  he  tells  her  very 
sweetly  that 

“  When  smiling  Morn  arises  gay, 

/  -Gilding  the  dew-drop  on  the  lawn, 

Our  flocks  on  flowery  uplands  stray — 

Our  songs  salute  the  rosy  dawn. 

“  When  naon-tide  scorches  all  the  hills, 
And  all  the  flowers  and  hferbage  fade, 
We  Seel:  the  cdol  refreshing  rills 

That  warble  through  the  gteen-Wcod 
gladeb 

“  But  when  the  lucid  star  of  Eve 
Shines  in  the  Western  sky  serene, 

The  swains  and  shepherdesses  weave 
Fantastic  measures  on  the  green. 

“O  Lady,  change  thy  splendid, state; 

With  us  a  shepherdess  abide*; 
Contentment  dwells  not  with  the,  Great, 
But  flies  from  Avarice  and  Pride, 

“The  groves  invite  thee,  and  our  vale. 
With  every  fragrant  bud  that  blbws, 
And  ev’ry  stream  and  ev’ry  gale 
Will  yield  thee  pastime  and  repose.” 

The  following  little  Idyll  too  has  a 
great  deal  of  pastoral  simplicity,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  botn  pointed 
and  correct :  the  title  of  it  is  “  The 
Rose.” 

“  Said  Ino,  ‘I  prefer  the  rose 
To  every  radiant  flower  that  blows ; 
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For,  when  th?  smiling  Seasons  fly, 

And  winds  and  rain  deform  the  sky, 

And  roses  lose  their  vivid  bloom, 

Their  leaves  retain  a  sweet  perfume. 
Emblem  of  Virtue  !  Virtue  stays 
When  Beauty’s  radiant  hue  decays  ; 

Nor  Age,  nor  Fortune’s  frown  efface 
Or  injure  her  inherent  grace.’ 

True,”  answered  Daplmis ;  “  but  observe, 
Unless  some  careful  hand  preserve 
The  leaves,  before  their  tints  decay, 

They  fall  neglected;  blown  away 
By  Wintry  winds  or  beating  rains-, 

No  breath  of  fragrancy  remains. 

Some  kindly  hand  must  interpose ;  / 

For  sore  the  Wintry  tempest  blows,  > 
And  weak  and  delicate  the  rose.”  \ 

But  these  are  only  jeux  d’ esprit; 
■and  it  is  in  a  more  exalted  species  of 
composition  where  the  conception 
and  versification  of  the  Poet  are  to 
fie  sought  for.  We  shall  therefore 
quote  two  or  three  stanzas  of  the 
Hymn  to  Melancholy. 

“  How  shall  I  woo  thee,  lovely  maid  ! 

Of  pensive  air,  in  dusky  state  array’d  ; 
With  flowing  train  that  graceful  sweeps  the 
ground, 

Thy  brow  with  wreath  of  cypress  hound. 
And  with  a  veil  of  sable  lawn 
O’er  thine  expressive  features  drawn, 
How  shall  I  hail  and  call  thee  to  mine  aid  ? 

Say,  shall  the  obedient  lyre  prolong. 
With  solemn  cadence,  the  elegiac  song, 
That  slowly  moves  with  unaffected  grace  ? 
O  Melancholy,  sink  thy  thoughtful  pace  ! 

Or  rather  shall  my  numbers  rise 
Various,  as  from  the  venerable  fane, 

The  holy  sacerdotal  train. 

With  transporting  extacies, 

Invoke  the  sacred  Powers  that  dwell 
In  fragrant  fields  of  Asphodel.” 

(i  Nor  leave  me,  Mirth !-,  nor  with  alluring 
To  me  thy  gaudy  form  present ;  -  [leer 

Nor  in  my  lonely  path  appear,  [ment : 
With  flaunting  air  and  soothing  blandish- 
Nor,  trimly  twin’d  with  flowerets  gay. 
Cast  thy  chaplet  in  my  way. 

Thy  boasted  joys  are  not  divine ; 

For,  though  with  brilliancy  they  shine. 
At  once  they  vanish ;  as  mid  evening  skies 
The  flashing  meteor  glows  and  dies— 
Lead  me,  meek-eyed  Melancholy, 

Far  from  the  resort  of  Folly : 

Oft  at  twilight’s  sober  hour, 

Lur’d  by  Fancy’s  charming  power-. 

Let  my  duteous  steps  ap'd  slow 
To  silent  shades  and  lone  recesses  go.” 

“  Fancy  listens  to  my  lay; 

Shrouds  in  her  dusky  pall  th’  expiring  day : 

Anon,  athwart  the  burthen’d  skie3 
Slowly  the  deep  congenial  glooms  arise. 
The  lonely  moan  of  the  forlorn, 

On  the  slow,  pausing  breath  of  midnight 
borne, 
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Flows  from  the  visionary  vale  ! 

Seen  by  the  livid  gleam  of  Fear, 
Dimly-featur’d  shapes  appear, 

And  Melancholy’s  slow-pnls’d  heart  assail  ~ 
Glaring  fiends  and  spectres  gaunt, 
That  from  the  gulf  of  Horror  rise,  avaunt ; 
No  !  not  to  such  terrific  forms  as  these, 
But  to  thoughts  that  sadly,  please; 

To  such  I  yield,  us  to  consenting  hearts 
Soft-ey’d  Sympathy  imparts.” 

“  Here  a  lofty  castle  rose  : 

Court,  and  hall,  and  turret  rung 
Loud  with  merriment  and  song. 

From  the  sparkling  chalice  flows 
The  flood  of  care-dispelling  w  ine. 

Lo  !  the  gilded  debugs  shine 
With  many  a  taper  blazing  bright ! 
While  the  gorgeous  train  advance, 
Mingling  in  the  measur’d  dance; 

And  Mirth,  and  Laughter,  and  Delight, 
Bid  the  festal  bliss  abound. 

And  the  joyous-  song  resound. 

But,  unforeseen,  in  evil  hour, 

Mischance  with  overwhelming  power 
Frown’d ! — The  Pleasures  haste  away;- 
Dance,  and  Song,  and  Pastime  gay,. 

Quit  the  desolated  hall. 

In  ruins  now  the  fractur’d  columns  fall : 
Eow,  where  the  storied  tapestry- 
hung,  [along* 

The  rank  w-ced  waves,  and  ivy  crecps- 
And  from  the  ratopins,  through  the 
starless  sky. 

The  screech-owl  frightens  night  with  her 
bewailing  cry,”  See. 

The  length  of  this  hymn  prevents- 
us  from  transcribing  it  all;  but  our 
Readers  have  seen  enough  of  it  to  be 
of  opinion,  with  us,  that  it  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  one  who  has  been  well  re¬ 
ceived  on  Parnassus. 

We  conclude  our  extracts  from  the 
Poems  with  a  few  lines  from  an  Epi- 
thalamium  on  the  Marriages  of  the 
Duchess  of  Atholi  and  of  the  Hon.. 
Mrs.  Graham  of  Balgovan,  daughters 
of  the  late  Lord  Cathcart,  but  now 
no  longer  among  the  living. 

“  The  Season  smil’d,  the  gentle  airs  of  May 
Flew  from  the  bosom  of  an  argent  cloud, 
Wafting  on  downy  wings  prolific  showers, 
And  gladd’ning  all  the  vajley :  hills  and 
groves 

-Rung  with  mild  melody ;  and  every  dale 
Shouted  with  joy.  ’Twas  then  where  Do- 
var  guides  y- 

His  winding  current,  in  a  verdant  vale, 
Ling’ritig  with  fond  delay,  and  raptur’d  all 
With  the  adornment  of  a  cultur’d  hill,  . 
Lav’d  by  his  wand’ring  wave,  the  rural. 

swains  •  .  '* 

Beheld  two  roses  of  illustrious  stem, 
Blushing  with'  orient  bloom.  The  morning- 
dews  ■  [gafosj 

Lay  on  their  leaves,-  iaipearling  them.  The 
‘  A",  That 
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That  fan  the  bosom  of  returning  Spring, 
And  waft  perfumes  from  her  ambrosial 
hair,  [fus’d 

Play’d  with  their  waving  foliage,  and  dif- 
Their  influence  and  enlivening  odour  bland. 

- - A  noble  Shepherd  rear’d 

The  lovely  flowers :  he  cherish’d  them  ; 

invok’d  [yok’d 

The  dews  of  Heaven  to  foster  them ;  in- 
Favonian  breezes  to  preserve  them  safe 
From  mildews,  pestilential  blights,  and  all 
Th’  infectious  vapours  of  a  fev’rish  sky. 

- -—Lovely  flowers!  they  pleas’d 

And  bloom’d,  and  smil’d,  unconscious  of 
their  bloom  :  [oft 

Yet  were  they  prais’d,  and  tuneful  voices 
publish’d  their  praises.  Many  a  wood?- 
nymph  wild 

Hied  from  her  mossy  arbour  to  admire 
Their  blazon’d  hue ;  and  in  the  coral 
grove 

Of  Thetis  many  a  watery  Power  extpll’d 
-Their  soft  subduing  virtues.” 

f  To  be  concluded  in  our  next.) 

96.  The  Life  pf  Thomas  Chatterton,  By 
.  John  Davis,  Author  of  “  Travels  in 

America.”  \L2mo. 

«  DR,  GREGORY’S  Life  of  Chatterton 
being  now  only  known  as  it  is  appended 
to  the  Collection  of  the  Works  of  Chatter¬ 
ton,  in  three  volumes,  a  new  Life  of  the 
Boy-Bard  is  indisputably  wanted.  The 
task  I  have  undertaken  with  no  small  dili¬ 
gence;  and  endeavoured  to  make  my  bio¬ 
graphy  agreeable,  entertaining,  and  in¬ 
structive.” 

Such  is  the  Author’s  apology  for 
his  work;  and  we  are  certainly  far 
from  considering  Dr.  Gregory’s  Life 
of  Chatterton  as  precluding  the  pre¬ 
sent  or  any  other  attempt.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is,  whether  Mr.  Davis  has  sup¬ 
plied  what  was  wanting*,  contributed 
more  particulars  than  were  generally 
known,  or  given  such  a  delineation 
pf  Chatterton  as  to  make  any  mate¬ 
rial  change  in  the  opinions  of  the 
world  respecting  that  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  youth.  In  answer  to. this,  we 
have  little  hesitation  in  saving  that 
he  has  thrown  no  manner  of  light  on 
the  personal  histpry  of  Chatterton, 
every  particular  in  this  Life  having 
been  carefully  gleaned  from  the  ac¬ 
count  prefixed  to  the  last  edition  of 
his  Works,  or  from  the  notes,  letters, 
&e.  iri  that  edition.  But  his  principal 
aim  appears  to  have  been  to  stand  up 
as  the  advocate  of  Chatterton  ;  and 
very  early  in  his  little  volume  he 
gives  us  this  notice. 

“  By  the  manner  in  which  I  have  re¬ 
corded  these  anecdotes,  I  shall  doubtless 


be  thought  by  some  the  advocate  of  for¬ 
gery.  My  sentiments  are  these  :  I  would 
advise  no  man  to  forge  the  works  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Newland ;  for,  if  he  does,  he  will  fee 
assuredly  hanged.  "But  I  think  there  is 
no  more  harm  in  forging  poems  for  a 
priest  of  the  fifteenth  century  than  there 
would  be  in  writing  a  satire  on  the  credu¬ 
lity  of  Miiles  and  Bryant,  than  whom  two 
more  redoubtable  champions  never  mount¬ 
ed  in  succession  a  wooden  stage.” 

Mr.  Davis’s  advice  is  prudent  at 
Jeast.  He  has  some  dread  of  the  gal¬ 
lows;  but  as  to  the  violation  of  truth, 
and  the  falsification  of  literary  his¬ 
tory,  he  thinks  all  that  as  lawful  as 
satirizing  a  credulous  man.  We  are 
not  quite  of  this  opinion;  hut  the  late 
forger  of  the  Shakspeare  Manuscripts 
may  subscribe  to  it  w  ith  a  safe  con¬ 
science.  Mr.  Davis,  however,  having 
thus  announced  his  belief,  we  are  not 
to  wonder  that  he  shonid  sacrifice  the 
most  respectable  names  to  the  manes 
of  Chatterton,  In  answer  to  a  re¬ 
mark  of  Dean  Miiles,  he  asks,  “who 
is  not  disposed  to  exclaim — what  con¬ 
scious  heart  does  not  utter — 

“  I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 

A  ministering  angel  shall  this  poet  be. 
When  thou  liest  howling  !” 

In  answer  to  this,  we  shall  only  say 
that  Mr.  Davis  is  probably  the  only 
“  conscious  heart”  that  will  venture 
to  dispose  the  Dean’s  lpt  in  a  future 
world  in  this  way. 

After  such  abuse  we  are  not  much 
surprised  to  find  pur  Afttbor  assigning 
Chatterton’ s  poverty  as  the  reason 
why  Horace  Walpole  neglected  him, 
nor  at  the  following  notice  of  Wal¬ 
pole,  Mason,  and  Gray; 

“  He  (Walpole)  communicated  the  Po¬ 
ems,  at  some  literary  club,  to  that  great 
son  of  Song,  Mr.  Mason,  and  the  self- 
supported  melancholy  Gray  ( poor  souls! 
compared  to  Chatterton,  reveling  in  lux¬ 
ury)  ;  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  establish¬ 
ed  Authors,  damned  with  faint  praise  the 
spirit-stirring  stanzas  of  Abbot  John.” 

Mr,  Davis  now  makes  an  observa¬ 
tion,  which  he  is  surprised  was  never 
made  before;  namely,  that  Mr.  Wal¬ 
pole  himself  was  an  egregious  literary 
impostor  for  pretending  that  hist  Cas¬ 
tle  of  Otranto  was  printed  at  Naples 
in  1529,  and  translated  by  William 
Marshall.  But  the  plain  reason  why 
this  observation  was  never  made  be¬ 
fore  is,  that  it  was  not  worth  making. 
No  advocate  for  Chatterton’s  forge¬ 
ries  ever  considered  that  it  would 

bear 
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bear  a  comparison.  In  the  same  spi¬ 
rit  of  invective,  other  characters,  en¬ 
titled  to  the  veneration  of  the  Lite¬ 
rary  World,  are  introduced  in  this 
vindication  of  Chatterton ;  which, 
&fter  all,  leaves  him  where  he  was 
taken  up.  With  respect  to  his  ge¬ 
nius,  about  which  there  is  no  disputev 
Mr.  Davis  displays  true  taste  and 
feeling ;  and,  had  he  restrained  them 
within  proper  bounds,  his  criticisms 
would  have  been  preferable  fo  the 
cold  and  measured  opinions  of  Chat- 
tertoifs  preceding  Biographer.  But 
on  all  these  points  the  Publick  has 
long  ago  decided ;  and  any  fresh  at- 
tempts  to  injure  the  memory  of 
Chatterton’s  contemporaries,  who 
would  not  be  imposed  on  by  his  for¬ 
geries,  w  ill  certainly  fail  of  success. 

97.  The  Warrior  s  Return  i  and  other  Poems. 

By  Mrs.  Opie.  Longman  and  Co.  1808. 

;  THIS  neat  diminutive  volume,  con-* 
tainipg  185  pages,  is  thus  modestly 
introduced  to  the  Publick  by  the  fair 
Authoress,  the  Relict  of  Opie,  the  late 
Excellent  painter,  who  had  the  singu¬ 
lar  good  fortune  to  unite  the  sister 
Arts  of  Poetry  and  Painting  by  his 
marriage  with  this  lady :  “  The  Poems 
which  compose  this  little  volume 
were  written,  with  two  or  three  ex¬ 
ceptions,  several  years  ago;  and  to 
arrange  and  lit  them  for  publication 
has  been  the  amusement  of  many 
hours  of  retirement.”  The  contents 
are,  The  Warrior’s  Keturn;  Julia,  or, 
the  Convent  of  St.  Claif,  a  Tale, 
founded  ipn  Fact ;  The  Mad  Wanderer, 
a  Ballad  ;  Lines  wqttfjn  ill  1799; 
Song,  I  am  wearing  away  like  the 
Snow  in  the  Sun ;  To  Lorenzo ;  Ode 
to  Borrowdale,  in  Cumberland ;  The 
Lucayan’s  Song;  Song,  Was  it  for  this 
I  dearly  loved  thee?  Ballad  founded 
oil  Fact ;  Song,Y es,  thou  art  changed ; 
Stanzas  to  Cynthio ;  The  Origin  of 
the  Sail ;  Sonnet  on  the  Approach  of 
Autumn ;  To  Laura,  and  a  Love  Elegy 
to  Laura;  Love  Elegy  to  Renry;  To 
Henry;  To  Henry;  Lines  on  the 
Opening  of  a  Spring  Campaign ;  Lines 
on  the  Place  de  Concorde,  at  Paris ; 
the  Moon  and  the  Comet,  a  Fable; 
To  Lothario  ;  To  Henry ;  To  Anna  ; 
Remembrance ;  Secret  Love ;  To  a 
Maniac  ;  Lines  on  Constantinople  ; 
Song;  To  Henry;  and  the  work  con¬ 
cludes  with  five  other  Songs. 

A  neatly-engraved  frontispiece  is 
prefixed  to  the  volume. 
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There  is  a  description  of  Poets  and 
Poetesses  who  become  such  through 
strong  retentive  powers  of  memory ; 
those  persons,  extremely  fond  of  the 
productions  of  our  best  writers,  read 
them  till  they  are  enabled  to  repeat 
whole  poems*  and  quote  correctly  the 
most  beautiful  passages  from  twenty 
different  authors ;  they  then  proceed 
jo  write  sonnets,  elegies,  and  speak 
impromptus,  which  they  publish,  and 
the  Publick  immediately  discover  that 
every  thought  and  every  image  may 
he  appropriated,  without  the  least 
difficulty,  to’ the  original  owners  from, 
whom  they  were  borrowed,  almost 
unconsciously,  by  the  unfortunate  re¬ 
tailer,  doomed  to  sink  with  his  of  hey 
books  into  oblivion.  This  fact,  un¬ 
doubted  and  incontrpyeyiible,  induces 
the  real  friend  of  the  Muse  to  exuR 
when  he  meets  with  originality  and 
polished  metre,  animated  by  the  ge¬ 
nuine  fire  of  the  Poet;  such  is  the 
case  in  the  present  instance.  Mrs. 
Opie,  possessed  of  a  mind  disdaining 
imitation,  and  conscious  of  its  own 
resources,  has  presented  the  Commu¬ 
nity  with  the  means  of  passing  a  lei¬ 
sure  hour  innocently  and  delightfully ; 
an  assertion  we  shall  support  by  two 
short  extracts  which  would  do  honour 
to  the  pens  of  our  best  modern  Poets. 

“Lines  written  in  1799. 

“Hail  to  thy  pencil!  well  its  glowing  art 
Has  trac’d  those  features  painted  on  my 
heart;  [rove, 

Mow,  though  in  distant  scenes  she  soon  will 
Still'  shall  I  here  behold  the  friend  I  love — . 
Still  see  that  smile,  “  endearing,  artless, 
kind,”  [did  mind ; 

The  eye’s  mild  beam  that  speaks  the  can - 
Which,  sportive  ©ft,  yet  fearful  to  offend, 
By  humour  charms,  but  never  wounds  a 
friend. 

fliff  in  rny  breast  contending  feelings  rise, 
While  this  lov’d  semblance  fascinates  my 
eyes;  _  [line; 

Now,  pleas’S  I  mark  the  Painter’s  skilful 
Ahd  now  rejoic$  the  skill  I  mark  is  thine ; 
And,  while  I  prize  the  gift  by  thee  bestow’d, 
My  heart  proclaims,  I’m  of  the  giver  proud. 
Thus  pride  and  friendship  war  with  equal 
strife;  1  [wife.” 

And  now  the  friend  exults,  and  now  the 

The  following  lines  are  the  appli¬ 
cation  td.  the  fable  of  the  Moon  and 
the  Cofaiet,  told  with  equal  ease  and 
spirit ;  unluckily  for  the  Arts,  the  sad 
tire  is  but  too  well  founded.  Wilkie, 
the  modern  Teniers,  whose  works 
are  the  admiration  of  all  persons  of 
judgment,  is  thus  addressed : 
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“W — k — e,  beware!  though  Amateurs, 
And  Nobles,  Artists,  Connoisseurs, 

Thy  works  admire,  thy  skill  commend. 
And  smiling  o’er  thy  canvas  bend, 

Thy  powers  will  be  no  more  respected, 
Thy  crowded  easel  soon  neglected, 

If  ever  Artist  should  appear 
(The  Comet  of  Dame  Fashion’s  sphere), 
Who  works  to  wondering  London  shows, 
Not  done  with  fingers,  but  with — toes.” 

9$.  Men  and  Manners;  or,  Concentrated 

Wisdom .  By  A.  Hunter,  M.  D.  F.  It.  S. 

The  Second  Edition,  much  enlarged. 

WE  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
the  first  edition  of  this  pleasing  mis¬ 
cellany  ;  but  it  is  no  inconsiderable 
proof  of  merit  that  it  has  so  soon 
passed  into  a  second.  It  cannot,  at  the 
same  time,  be  disrespectful  or  unjust 
to  suggest  that,  in  ail  collections  of 
this  kind,  there  are  various  degrees 
of  interest  apd  importance.  We  shall 
therefore  select  a  few  of  Dr.  Hunter’s 
Maxims,  for  such  they  may  be  called, 
that  appear  to  be  excellent  and  un¬ 
answerable  ;  and  then  advert  to  a  far 
lesser  number  of  the  inferior  kind. 
The  Author,  in  a  brief  Preface,  says, 
that  f‘ Wisdom  that  is  conveyed  in 
short  and  pithy  sentences,  has  a  more 
powerful  operation  upon  the  rpind 
than  voluminous  systems  of  morality. 
To  compare  small  things  with  great, 
this  little  work  is  like  a  watch  that 
you  carry  about  with  yon,  and  which 
tells  you  the  hour  without  obliging 
you  to  go  a  mile  to  consult  the 
church-clock  of  your  parish.  Chil¬ 
dren  may  read  it;  and  grown  persons 
rtiay  find  in  it  some  things  that  they 
iiever  dreamt  pf-” 

“  Never  he  without  a  will ;  read  it  over 
every  two  years ;  and  make  a  new  one,  or 
a  codicil,  every  time  you  make  a  purchase 
fif  freehold  land,  otherwise  it  will  not  pass 
tb  the  uses  of  your  will,  but  go  to  your 
heir-at-law. 

“  If  you  are  ip  trade,  keep  no  more 
houses  than  you  can  support ;  a  Summer¬ 
house  and  a  Winter-house  have  forced 
many  a  man  into  a  Poor-house. 

“Idleness  travels  very  leisurely,  and 
Poverty  soon  overtakes  her. 

“After  we  have  eat  a  hearty  meal,  we 
think  no  man  is  hungry. 

'“  Give  no  alms  to  a  man  who  begs  well, 
but  reserve  it  for  the  silent  beggar. 

“  Choose  a  wife  from  a  watering-place 
where  the  company  live  under  one  roof. 
It  is  as  safe  a  measure  as  buying  a  horse 
upon  trial. 

“  When  you  plant  a  wood,  you  are  only 
paying  posterity  what  you  borrowed  from 
your  ancestors. 
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“Do  not  brave  the  opinion  of  the  World. 
You  may  as  well  say  that  you  care  not  for 
the  light  of  the  sun  because  you  can  find 
a  candle. 

“  In  England  Law'  and  Reason  go  hand 
in  hand.  In  most  other  countries  they 
hardly  know  each  Either. 

“Arrogance  is  a  weed  that  grow3  on  a 
dung-hill, 

“  Time  is  a  ship  that  neither  casts  an¬ 
chor  nor  waits  for  passengers. 

“  Those  who  lead  a  life  of  dissipation 
and  pleasure  should  consider  that  the- 
space  between  death  and  the  card-table  is, 
hardly  discernible. 

“A  merchant  is  like  a  tree,  the  value  of 
which  cannot  be  known  till  it  is  cut  down. 

“  Wit  is  brushwood ;  Judgment  is  tim¬ 
ber  :  the  first  makes  the  brightest  flame* 
but  the  other  gives  the  most  lasting  heat. 

“An  artful  woman  is  a  saint  in  the 
morning,  and  a  glow-worm  at  night. 

“He  wTho  is  always  his  own  counsellor,, 
will  often  have  a  fool  for  his  client. 

“  Religion  is  the  best  armour,  but  the^ 
worst  cloak. 

“  Gossiping  and  Lying  are  twin-sisters. 

“  The  anatomical  examination  of  the  eye 
is  a  certain  cure  for  Atheism. 

“The  Serpent  tempted  Eve  with  fruit 
that  would  pui’chase  knowledge.  A  mo¬ 
dern  Eve  would  much  rather  have  had  a 
guinea  to  purchase  what  she  liked. 

“  Marrying  a  man  you  dislike,  In  hopes 
of  loving  him  afterwards,  is  like  going  to 
sea  in  a  storm  in  hopes  of  fair  weather. 

“  A  mouse  confined  in  a  wire-trap  eats 
its  baited  cheese  with  much  composure, 
and,  like  the  man  of  pleasure,  is  unmind¬ 
ful  of  its  future  destiny. 

“A  dog  shews  his  wisdom  by  barking  at 
a  beggar,  knowing;  that  he  comes  to  take 
away  his  perquisites. 

“  A  spirit-merchant  and  an  undertaker 
should  always  shake  hands  when  they  meet. 

“  A  npm  of  bright  parts  has  generally 
more  indiscretions  to  answer  for  than  a 
blockhead. 

“  Pay  your  debts  of  sin  at  different 
times.  A  death-bed  repentance  is  too 
great  a  sum  to  pay  at  once. 

“  Infidelity  is  engrafted  on  a  bramble, 
but  which  can  never  rise  higher  than  a 
shrub. 

“  When  our  passions  have  left  us,  we 
have  the  vanity  to  think  we  have  conquer¬ 
ed  them. 

“  When  a  man  trumpets  his  own  praise, 
ho  generally  blows  out  of  tune. 

“  To  make  too  much  haste  tp  return  an 
obligation  is  a  sort  of  ingratitude. 

“  Grumbling  is  scolding,  with  variations. 

“  The  shortest  way  to  the  church-yard  it 
to  pass  through  the  dram-shop. 

“A  statesman  is  something  like  a  brick-, 
layer'd  labourer :  he  is  slow'  in  getting  up 
the  ladder^  but  conies  very  fast  down. 

“The 
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“The  bee,  the  'whale,  the  ox,  the  sheep, 
and  the  goose,  are  the  live  supporters  of 
Literature. 

“  Time  runs  so  fast  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  you  to  overtake  her;  but  you 
should  try  never  to  he  far  behind.” 

The  Reader  will  find  hundreds  of 
precepts  similar  to  these  conveyed  in 
a  pleasing,  familiar,  and  pithy  style. 
The  Author  has  evidently  studied 
“  men  and  manners”  lo  the  best  pur¬ 
pose;  and  has  interspersed  various 
medical  cautions  of  great  importance. 
We  'know  not,  indeed,  any  modern 
manual  of  wisdom  that  cap  be  more 
advantageously  recommended.  There 
are,  however,  some  of  these  sentences 
or  aphorisms  which  depart  widely 
from  the  character  of  the  others,  and 
which  perhaps  had  better  be  omitted. 

The  following  appear  trifling  ;  at 
least,  we  are  inclined  to  ask  cui  bono  ?■ 

“  When  cards  have  been  once  or  twice 
played  with,  send  them  to  the  book-binder 
to  be  cut  at  the  edges.” — “A  Chancery 
suit  is  the  least  expensive  suit  that  a  man 
can  wear,  as  it  is  sure  to  last  flim  his 
whole  life-time.”  This  is  surely  a  poor 
pun.  —  “  Never  take  an  unfolded  hand¬ 
kerchief  from  your  pocket ;  it  shews  that 
you  have  not  used  one  during  the  day.” 
May  it  not  also  shew  that  you  preferred 
bringing  a  clean  one  into  company? — 
“  It  is  a  wise  provision  in  nature,  that  tall 
men  should  love  little  women,  and  that 
little  men  should  love  tall  women.  It  is 
this  that  prevents  the  world  from  being 
filled  with  dwarfs  and  giants.” — “A  roguish 
spirit-merchant  baptises  his  spirits  in  the 
cellar,  aud  circumcises  their' measure,  be¬ 
fore  they  go  out.” — “If  your  wife  long  for 
a  coach  and  six,  give  it  her,  if  she  will 
promise  to  eat  it.” — “A  very  old  man, 
who  marries  a  handsome  young  wife  in 
hopes  of  getting  an  heir  to  his  estate, 
may,  in  general,  he  certain  of  obtaining 
his  wishes.”  dliis  is  waggish. — The  follow¬ 
ing  are  doubtful:  “Dine  late;  it  makes 
the  day  longer,  and  saves  a  supper.” — - 
“Much  may  be  done  in  a  short  time; 
your  barber  bestows  150  strokes  daily  on 
your  beard.”  Have- we  not  a  cypher  too 
much  in  this  computation  ? — “  Instead  of 
drinking  three  glasses  of  wine  after  din¬ 
ner,  drink  only  two ;  and  if  you  want 
mare,  drink  a  glass  of  ale.  The  saving 
will  bring  wine  back  to  its  old  price.” — 
“Jf  you  marry  ill,  don’t  repent  of  it,  as 
repentance  will  obtain  you  no  forgive¬ 
ness.” — “If  you  are  of  an  indolent  tem¬ 
per,  .breakfast  upon  cold  pig.” — “We 
must  not  attempt  to  explain  a  mystery, 
if  it  could  be  explained,  it  would  no 
logger  be  n  mystery.”  Such  advice  as 
this  would  be  just  as  applicable  to  the 


base  of  removing  a  difficulty  or  imped;** 
ment.— “  Pleasure  is  a  kind  of  intoxica¬ 
tion,  that  leaves  us  sober  after  gratifica¬ 
tion.”  This  is  too  indefinite;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cannot  be  seriously  recommended : 
“A  woman  should  not  be  offended  at  in¬ 
decent  language.  Her  best  way  is  to  ap¬ 
pear  not  to  understand  it,”  But  probably 
our  Author  means  that  she  should  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  offended. 

The  following  are  rather  illiberal : 
“In  antient  times  the  bishop  fed  his 
sheep;  but  now  the  flock  is  only  kept  to 
be  shorn.”- — “  There  are  two  Universities, 
that,  for  ages  have  been  the  seats  of  learn¬ 
ing;  but  which,  for  want  of  their  antient 
discipline,  Minerva  is  reluctantly  pre¬ 
paring  to -leave.”  The  scholars  sent  out 
from  these  Universities,  within  the  last 
twenty  years  only,  afford  a  flat  contradic¬ 
tion  to  this  reflection. — “  It  is  hoped  that 
the  Bishops  will  soon  give  us  an  improved 
edition  of  what  is  called  ‘The  Bishop’s 
Bible;’  in  which  we  may  expect  to  see 
some  stories  left  out,  that  ought  to  be  left 
out.”  What  the  Author  means  by  this, 
we  knew  not ;  and  the  following,  we  are 
afraid,  will  be  understood  as  a  defence  ei¬ 
ther  of  dueling  or  suicide;  “  It  is  better 
to  die  than  liye  under  the  ignominy  of 
being  a  coward. 

We  shall  advert  to  only  two  more 
apophthegms,  which  are  objectiona¬ 
ble  as  savouring  too  much  of  the. 
School  of  Chesterfield, 

“  If  you  mean  your  son  for  an  honest 
profession,  let  him  allow  his  features  to, 
take  their  natural  form,  But  if  you  in¬ 
tend  him  for  the  diplomatic  line,  teach 
him  the  art  of  arranging  his  features  so  as 
to  appear  the  most  pleased  when  under 
the  most  displeasure.” — “  If  you  are  a 
physician,  give  pity  to  the  poor,  and  at¬ 
tention  to  the  rich.  Pity  costs  nothing ; 
and  attention  will  be  paid  for.” 

Such  are  the  few  objectionable  pas¬ 
sages  we  have  met  in  this  entertaining 
volume  ;  and  few  they  are,  when  ta¬ 
ken  from  a  collection  of  1146,  the 
greater  part  of  which  are  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  display  “  Men  and  Manners,” 
and  to  give  the  young  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  world,  aud  many  pre¬ 
cepts  of  conduct,  at  a  very  small  ex¬ 
pence,  and  iu  a  very  pleasing  form. 

99.  The  Cabinet  of  Poetry  ;  containing  the 
best  entire  Pieces  which  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Works  of  the  British  Poets:,  from  Mil- 
ton  to  Beattie.  In  Six  elegant  Volumes , 
Post  Octavo  ;  embellished  with  *  Portraits 
by  Caroline  Watson.  Printed  in  Chro¬ 
nological  Series,;  and  the  J Forks  of  each 

Poet 
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Poet  prefaced  brj  an  Account  of  kis  Life 

end  Character.  Selected  l>, j  Mr.  Pratt. 

IT  is  ul ways  fortunate  for  re-pub¬ 
lished  works  of  reputation  when  the 
editorial  task  happens  to  be  assigned 
to  a  man  who  is  himself  eminent  in 
the  art  or  science  which  forms  the 
subjects  of  those  re-publications  5  on 

V*  * 

Vvhich  principle  it  cannot  but  be 
satisfactory  to  observe  the  name  of 
Mr.  Pratt  announced  as  a  selector  of 
the  volumes  under  our  immediate 
consideration.  A  votary  of  the  Muses 
himself,  and  the  rich  offering  with 
"which  he  has  embellished  the  shrine 
of  Apollo,  in  his  admirable  poem  of 
“  Sympathy,”  and  various  other  com¬ 
positions,  whose  fame  has  been  estab- 
ished  for  a  series  of  years,  and  will 
go  unimpaired  to  posterity,  made 
him  perfectly  competent  to  such  an 
undertaking. 

The  arrangement  of  “The  Cabinet 
of  English  Poetry”  must  have  pre¬ 
sented  to  Mr.  Pratt  a  difficulty  few 
Editors  have  had  to  encounter.  The 
character  of  the  selection  was,  to  be 
rich  in  quality,  but  limited  in  quan¬ 
tity.  From  the  mental  treasury  of  our 
great  Poets  was  to  be  formed,  so  far 
as  it  could  be  extended,  an  universal 
Cabinet  of  Gems.  The  materials  were 
indeed  abundant ;  but  they  stretched 
so  far  beyond  the  point  at  which  it 
would  be  necessary  to  stop,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  Cabinet  being  able  to 
hold  no  more,  that  the  Editor  not 
only  found  his  choice  perplexed  and 
encumbered  by  variety,  but  had  to 
regret  the  necessity  he  w  as  under  to 
resign  what  it  was  impossible  to  pre¬ 
serve.  Thus  compelled  to  make  sa¬ 
crifices,  he  derived  some  consolation 
for  partial,  comparative  loss  from  re¬ 
flecting  on  general  and  positive  gain. 
If  many  jewels,  of  no  mean  lustre, 
were  necessarily  to  be  rejected,  those 
which  have  been  received  are  known 
to  be  of  the  first  water  5  and,  writh  all 
our  enthusiastic  love  of  the  Muse,  it 
must  undoubtedly  be  placed  to  the 
credit-side  of  the  present  work  the 
opportunity  which  such  a  collection 
gave  of  rejecting  a  very  considerable 
mass  of  shewy,  tinsel  articles,  that 
would  have  increased  the  bulk  while 
they  diminished  the  value.  Though 
we  cannot  altogether  subscribe  lo  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Burke,  that,  “  if  the 
grain  were  separated  from  the  chaff 
which  fills  the  Works  of  our  National 
Poets,  what  is  truly  valuable  would 


be  to  what  is  useless  in  the  proportion 
of  a  mole-hill  to  a  mountain,”  it  can¬ 
not  be  disputed  that  almost  every  vo¬ 
tary  of  Apollo,  who  has  written  well 
and  much,  has  inevitably  been  some-' 
times  unequal  to  himself  \  and  who,  at 
the  close  of  a  brilliant  career,  would 
wish  particular  pages,  perhaps  vo¬ 
lumes,  could  he  blotted  out  for  ever.” 

In  a  survey  so  wide  and  magnificent 
of  the  National  Poetry  of  this  illu¬ 
mined  Country,  the  Good,  the  Bad, 
and  the  Indifferent,  must  inevitably 
have  met  the  eye  of  the  Examiner 
even  as  dross  and  pure  metal  blended 
in  the  richest  mines. 

To  separate  these,  and  to  place  as 
many  of  the  bust  in  the  Cabinet  as  it 
could  contain,  has  obviously  been  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  volumes  before 
us.  That  various  performances  would 
have  commanded  insertion  but  for  the 
.  imperious  reasons  assigned,  cannot  be 
denied;  it  is  therefore  to  be  feared, 
and  indeed  Mr.  Pratt  appears  to  feel, 
that  particular  Readers  may  not  find 
ail  their  favourites  in  this  collection. 
Nevertheless,  as  much  as  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be,  it  is, replete  with  beauty  and 
use;  the  best  parts  of  the  best  Poe¬ 
tical  Works  are  certainly  associated  ; 
and  the  proudest,  noblest  display  of 
the  human  Mind,  the  brightest  sal* 
lies  of  the  human  Imagination,  and 
the  tenderest  effusions  of  the  human 
Heart,  are,  in  the  due  order  of  sue* 
cession,  exhibited.-  As,  therefore, 
most  of  the  pieces  have  the  general 
imprimatur  and  common  consent  of 
Mankind  in  their  favour,  there  is  lit¬ 
tle  difficulty  in  admitting  the  sterling 
value  of  the  selection  ;  and  the  Edi¬ 
tor  may  look  forward  to  a  well- 
grounded  hope  that  the  chief  reward 
of  his  endeavours  on  the  present  oc¬ 
casion,  namely,  that  as  every  Reader 
of  taste  and  feeling  must  alternately 
he  delighted  and  instructed,  must,  be 
“  raised,  refined,  inspired,”  by  the 
sublknest,  sweetest  efforts  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Bards,  every  such  ‘R.eader  wifi 
gain  more  of  excellence,  and  less  of 
defect,  and  at  considerably  less  ex¬ 
pence,  than  has  hitherto  been  found 
within  the  same  compass.  Indeed, 
the  .voluminous  extent  of  the  entire 
Works  of  the  English  Poets  (which, 
however,  for  the  honour  of  theCoun* 
try,  and  the  instruction  of  those  who 
entertain  a  true  relish  for  our  National 
Poetry,  we  are  also  glad  to  see  encou¬ 
raged)  first  suggested  the  propriety 
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of  a  selection  5  which,  while  it  pre¬ 
serves  beauties  of  the  first  orders  of 
excellence,' should  present  an  interest¬ 
ing’  view  of  the  fnost  lovely  art,  and 
of  those  who  have  practised  it  with 
the  most  success.* 

The  Poets  at  large  have  certainly 
been  given  with  due  reverence  to 
their  memory  and  genius,  beginning 
With  the  rnost  early  Bards;  and  it 
does  not  by  any  means  appear  that 
Mr.  Pratt  engaged  in  the  present  se¬ 
lection  with  a  view  tb  disparage  for¬ 
mer  Editors,  as  he  has,  with  marked 
satisfaction,  avowed  his  obligations 
to  the  ample  Edition  of  Anderson, 
whom  he  frequently  mentions  as 
limiting  in  his  character  the  man  of 
Candour  with  the  man  of  taste  and 
discernment.  And  we  ate  particularly 
gratified  to  find,  as  might  in  truth 
have  been  expected  from  his  known 
disposition,  that  Mr.  Pratt  has,  in 
this  instance,  emulated  Mr.  Anderson, 
by  shewing,  in  his  biographical  no¬ 
tices,  that  the  manners  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  the  acuteness  of  a  Critick 
are  by  no  means  incompatible. 

It  would  be  an  unfair  emission  were 
we  not  to  remark  that  the  Engravings 
in  this  Collection,  by  Miss  Caroline 
Watson,  exhibit  another  instance  that 
female  Genius  is' a  match  for  the  most 
eminent  of  the  oth^r  sex  in  an  art 
w  herein  the  attainment  of  excellence 
is  most  arduous,  because  depending 
on  an  instrument  more  oppressive, 
fatiguing,  and  injurious,  than  the 
pencil  or  pen.  We  observe  that  the 
chronological  arrangement  has  been 
attended  to  as  much  as  was  consistent 
with  the  necessary  breaks  made  by 
omission  of  such  of  the  Poets  as  were 
not  deemed  favourable  to  the  Selec¬ 
tion.  Yet,  to  prove  that  Selection 
sufficiently  copious,  Mr.  Pratt  has 
given  us  the  most  popular  pieces  of 
upwards  of  Eighty  Bardsi  Such  an 
assemblage  has  been  long  considered 
as  a  desideratum ;  and  We  do  not  ob¬ 
serve  ariy  care  wanting  in  the  execu¬ 
tion,  iior  any  cost  spared  m  bringing 
it  forth.  We  . do  not  hesitate  to  pro¬ 
nounce  that  the  tdvers  of  Poetry  will 
be  gratified  by  its  appearance. 

The  work  is  inscribed  to  Lady 
Grenville,  in  an  implied  compliment, 
so  delicately  conceived,  and  expressed 
at  the  same  time  iu  so  brief  and  sim¬ 
ple  a  manner,  that  we  shall  olfer  it  to 
aur  Headers,  particularly  our  literary 


ones,  as  an  example  for  epistles  dedi¬ 
catory,  which  are  but  loo  often  coarse 
and  ill  contrived. 

“  Her  manners,  by  the  world  refin’d, 
Left  all  the  taint  of  modish  vice  behind. 
And  made  each  charm  of  polish’d  courts 
agree 

With  candid  Truth’s  simplicity, 

And  uncorrupted  Innocence.” 

*  *  * 

“  Preferr’d  the  fhade  to  all  the  gay  re  sorter 
The  pomp  of  cites  and  the  pride  of  courts. 
And  banish’d  every  passion  iVorn  her  breast, 
Bilt  those  the  gentlest  and  the  best, 

Whose  holy  flames,  with  energy  divine. 

The  virtuous  heart  enliven  and  refine.” 

Lyttelton. 

“  Fitted  Or  tb  shine  in  courts 
With  unaffected  grace,  or  walk  the  plain, 
With  Innocence  and  Meditation* join’d,” 

Thomson. 

“  To  the  Right  Hon.  Lady  Grenville. 
“Madam,  The  above  passages,  from 
Poets  whose  brightest  Gems  enrich  this 
Cabinet,  have  suggested  an  earnest  wish, 
in  the  mind  of  the  Editor,  to  inscribe  these 
volumes  to  some  living  Example  of  the 
sentiment  and  character  which  they  illus¬ 
trate. : — To  that  living  Example  this  As¬ 
semblage  of  the  Beauties  and  Graces  of 
the  British  Muse  is  most  respectfully  ad~ 
dressed.” 

100.  Institutes  of  Biblical  Criticism;  of. 
Heads  of  the  Course  ,of  Lectures ,  on  that 
Subject,  read  in  the  University  and  King’s 
College  of  Aberdeen.  By  Gilbert  Gerard, 
D.  I).  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  one  of 
His  Majesty’s  Chaplains  in  Ordinary  in 
Scotland.  Second  Edition.  Edinburgh. 
Constable  and  Co.  &vo.  1'Oa-.  6d. 

THIS  very  useful  work  is  ushered 
into  the  world  without  any  preface. 
It  becomes^  our  duty,  therefore*  to 
exhibit  such  an  analysis  of  its  con¬ 
tents  as  may  give  the  Reader  a  just 
idea,  of  what  he  is  to  expect.  The 
Author  has  adopted  the  manner  of 
aphorism,  or  proposition,  nearly  si¬ 
milar  to  what  Dr,  Doddridge  prac¬ 
tised  in  his  Course  of  Lectures,  al¬ 
though  his  plan  was  constructed  more 
logically.  Dr.  Gerard  makes  every 
head  of  a  lecture  a  distinct  proposi¬ 
tion,  or  sentence;  and  they  are  num¬ 
bered,  for  the  purposes  of  reference* 
The  whole-  is  divided  into  two 
Party:  I.  The  Sources  of  Biblical 
Criticism  ;1L  The  Objects  of  Scrips 
ture  Criticism,  Part  First  is  subr 
divided  into  Eight  Chapters ;  viz.  1, 
Manuscripts  and  Editions  of  the 
Bocks  of  Scripture ;  2,  The  Original 

Languages  p 
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Languages;  3.  The.  Kindred  Lan¬ 
guages  ;  4.  Versions  of  the  Scripture  ; 
6.  The  Circumstances  relating-  to  the 
Books  of  Scripture;  6.  Comparison 
of  Scripture  with  itself;  7.  History 
and  Maimers;  and,  8.  Opinions  and 
Learning.  These  chapters  axe  again 
subdivided  into  sections,  more  or 
fewer,  according  to  the  number  of 
subjects  which  the  Author  has  thought 
proper  to  attach  to  each. 

In  like  manner,  Part  Second  is 
divided  into  Eight  Chapters:  1.  Cor¬ 
rective,  or  Emendatory  Criticism;  2. 
The  Explication  of  separate  Words  ; 
3.  The  Explication  of  Combinations 
of  Words  ;  4.  Difficulties  in  the  Cir¬ 
cumstances  relating  to  the  Books  of 
Scripture ;  5.  Of  reconciling  Scripture 
to  itself;  8.  Seeming  Contradictions 
to  Reason  and  Morality  ;  7.  Seeming 
Contradictious  to  History  and  Mat¬ 
ters  of  Fact;  and,  8,  Complicated 
Difficulties. 

How  various  the  subjects  which 
these  sections  treat  of,  and  how 
abundant  the  sources  of  information 
which  the  learned  Professor  has  point¬ 
ed  out,  will  appear  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  sketch:  In  the  course  of  Part  I. 
the  Biblical  Scholar’s  attention  is  call¬ 
ed  to  the  authority  of  Manuscripts; 
the  use  of  MSS.  and  the  manner  of 
using  them  ;  the  authority  of  the 
printed  Editions;  the  necessity  of 
correcting  these  by  MSS. ;  the  Sama¬ 
ritan  Pentateuch  ;  the  origin  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  of  the  Greek ; 
of  written  language,  particularly 
«hose  mentioned  ;  the  Hebrew  vowel 
points  and  accents,  and  the  Greek 
spirits  and  accents ;  the  structure  and 
genius  of  the  Hebrew  language ;  the 
language  of  the  New  Testament;  the 
use  of  the  original  language  in  criti¬ 
cism  ;  the  kindred  languages  neces¬ 
sary  for  illustrating  the  Hebrew,  and 
their  uses  in  determining  the  true 
reading,  and  in  interpreting  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Under  the  Versions  of  the 
Scriptures,  we  have  the  Chaldee  pa¬ 
raphrase,  the  Greek,  Samaritan,  La¬ 
tin,  Syriac,  other  antient  versions, 
and  the  modern  versions;  Distinc¬ 
tions  of  Versions  into  antient  and 
modern,  independent  or  derived,  li¬ 
teral  or  free ;  their  use  in  determining 
readings,  and  for  interpretation.  The 
Author  next  discusses  the  kinds  of 
composition  in  Scripture ;  the  au¬ 
thors  of  the  books;  the  times  iji 
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which  they  were  written;  the  occa¬ 
sions,  the  scope  and  design,  the  plan 
and  distribution,  and  the  connexion 
of  parts.  The  Comparison  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  with  itself,  which  is  an  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  important  source  of  criti¬ 
cism,  embraces  the  comparison  of  pa¬ 
rallel  passages,  and  of  passages  which 
are  not  parallel ;  and  likewise  the 
comparison  of  particular  passages 
with  the  analogy  of  faith,  that  is, 
with  the  general  tenor  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  taught  in  Scripture.  ,  Criticism, 
how  assisted  by  an  acquaintance  with 
c'vil  history,  political  history,  customs 
and  mannejs,  chronology,  geography, 
and  natural  history;  also  by  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  religious  opinions  of  antient 
idolaters,  their  philosophy,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinions  and  writings  of  the 
Jewish  sects,  and  the  writings  of  the 
antient  and  modern  Christians. 

Among  the  important  subjects 
handled  under  the  subdivisions  of 
Bart  II.  we  find  the  nature  of  va¬ 
rious  readings,  the  sources  of  false 
readings,  and  their  divisions  into 
omissions,  additions,  transpositions, 
and  alterations’;  rules  for  judging 
concerning  various  readings;  a  most 
elaborate  section,  in  which  no  subject 
connected  with  the  disputes  between 
Biblical  Cri ticks  seems  to  be  left  un¬ 
touched.  From  this  oup  attention's 
directed  to  the  explication  of  sepa¬ 
rate  words,  file  combination  of  let¬ 
ters  into  words,  irregular  forms  and 
flexions  of  words,  signification  of 
words;  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  parti¬ 
cles;  the  difficulties  in  determining 
the  parts  of  speech.  Under  the  head, 
“Explication  of  the  Combinations  of 
Words,”  we  have  rules  laid  down  re¬ 
specting  punctuation,  syntax,  idiom, 
phrases,  and  grammatical  and  rheto¬ 
rical  figures.  Our  Author  next  at¬ 
tempts  to  explain  certain  circum¬ 
stances  which  are  the  source  of  diffi¬ 
culty;  as,  the  connexion  of  particular 
parts,  the  plan  and  distribution,  the 
scope  and  design,  the  occasion,  the 
time,  the  authors,  and  the  different 
kinds  of  composition.  He  afterwards 
treats  of  the  apparent  contradictions 
of  Scripture,  either  in  quotations,  in 
historical  passages,  predictions  and 
their  accomplishment,  or  in  points  of 
doctrine.  These  subjects  are  neces¬ 
sarily  followed  by  an  enquiry  into 
what  may  be  thought  contradictions 
to  truths  or  to  good  morals,  os  what 

may 
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may  be  deemed  unreasonably  . severe  or 
impracticable  ;  also,  seeming  contra¬ 
dictions  to  history  and  matters  of  tact. 

The  work  concludes  with  touching 
up  on-,  difficulties  arising  from  different 
various  readings,  or  from  the  sense,  &c. 

Under  each  of  these  heads  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  referred  to  the  authors  in 
whose  writings  lie  will  find  more  am¬ 
ple  information.  As  a  book  of  refer¬ 
ence,  therefore,  to  the  many  subjects 
which  have  entered  into  the  contro¬ 
versies  of  biblical  Criticks,  we  know 
not  any  production  so  very  ample  and 
satisfactory  as  the  present,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  occupied  the  time  and 
studies  of  the  learned  Author  for 
many  years.  But  we  cannot  dismiss 
a  work  which  teachers  may  wish  to 
adopt  and  to  recommend  without  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
13  executed;  and  we  shall  select  for 
that  purpose  a  section  which  includes 
many  disputed  points,  and  many  of 
those  subjects  on  which  Infidels  have 
been  eager  to  lay  hold.  It  occurs  in 
}>art  II.  Chap.  VI.  and  is  intituled, 

“  Sect.  II. 

“  Seeming  Contradictions  to  Morality. 

“'1204.  Though  it  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged,  by  every  person  of  common  can¬ 
dour,  that  the  Scripture  contains,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  the  purest  morality,  yet  there  are 
some  particular  passages  which  have  been 
represented  as  giving  countenance  to  im¬ 
morality.  There  are  instances  of  this  in 
historical  relations  —  in  occasional  com¬ 
mands —  in  standing  precepts  —  in  doc¬ 
trines —  and  in  prophecies.” 

“  1205.  1.  The  characters  of  some  of 
the  saints  mentioned  in  Scripture  are,  in 
some  respects,  faulty  :  but,  as  their  faults 
are,  sometimes,  expressly  condemned— 
sometimes,  merely  related  as  facts ;  as 
their  characters  are  often,  notwithstanding 
these  faults,  excellent  upon  the  whole ;  as 
the  not  concealing  them  shews  the  inte¬ 
grity  of  the  writers,  and  tends  to  answer 
many  good  purposes,  they  give  no  coun¬ 
tenance  to  immorality. 

“Noah's  drunkenness.  Jacob’s  deceiv¬ 
ing  Isaac.  Jephtha  and  Samson  bad 
characters,  yet  commended  for  faith, 
Heb.  xi.  39.  David.  Chandler’s  Life 
of  David,  and  Answer  to  history  of 
the  man  after  God’s  own  heart.  So¬ 
lomon.  Jeremiah’s  complaint,  ch.xx. 
7,  seems  impious  and  undutiful ;  but 
this  inconsistent  with  v.  11,  13.  nnD 
signifies,  not  deceive,  but  allure,  al¬ 
luding  to  ch.  i.  5,  10.  xv.  16.  not 
deceived,  for  warned,  ch.  i.  17 — 19. 
The  word  so  used  Gen.  ix.  59.  on  our 
margin,  Prov.  xxv.15.  Hos.  ii.  14.— 


stronger,  prevail,  not,  forced.  p^n 
fortify,  or  encourage. ,  Dent.  ,.  38,  iii. 
28.  Isa.  xii.  7,  ike.  Biayn. — Peter 
and  Paul’s  contest.  Dissension  be¬ 
tween  Paul  and  Bhrnabas.  Paul’s 
excuse,  Acts  xxiii.  5.” 

“  1206.  None  of  the  actions  recorded  of 
Jesus  Christ  are,  in  the  smallest  degree, 
immoral,  or  inconsistent  with  sinless  per¬ 
fection. 

“His  severe  rebukes  of  the  Jews,  of 
Peter.  His  hurtful  miracles.  John 
ii.  4,  10.  seeming  disrespect  to  his 
mother — assertion  that  his  hour  was 
not  come — encouraging  intemper¬ 
ance.’  Chandler,  Ans.  to  Wools  ton. 
John  vii.  8.  not  going  up  to  the  feast. 
John  viii.  3,  &c.  the  woman  caught  in 
adultery.  The  passage,  however,  is 
doubtful. 

“Afichael.  Marsh’sTransi.  Griesb/* 

“  1207.  2.  God’s  command  to  Abra¬ 

ham  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  has  been  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  command  to  .commit  murder 
in  its  most  horrid  form,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  as  inconsistent  with  the  holiness 
of  God  to  give  ;  but  it  may  be  vindicated, 
whether  we  consider  it  as  only  a  symboli¬ 
cal  action,  or  whether,  without  this,  we 
resolve  it  into  God’s  sovereignty  over  tho 
lives  of  his  creatures. 

“Warb.  Div.  Leg.  Tillb'^s.  vol.  2.  Serm. 

2.  Answerers  to  Morgan.” 

“  1208.  The  Israelites  borrowing  from 
the.  Egyptians  valuable  things,  which  they 
never  intended  to  restore,  is  represented 
as  an  act  of  injustice ;  and  the  Divine  di¬ 
rection,  by  which  they  did  it,  as  autho¬ 
rizing  theft :  but  God  has  'the  property  of 
all  things,  and  may  transfer  it  from  one 
to  another  in  what  way  he  pleases ;  if 
they  had  intended  i.o  restore  them,  Pha¬ 
raoh’s  sudden  order  to  them  to  leave 
Egypt  might  have  put  it  out  of  their 
power ;  but,  in  fact,  the  words  signify,  not 
that  they  borrowed  but  that  they  asked  or 
demanded  them,  and  that  they  were  given 
them  voluntarily. 

“  Tillots.  vol.  2.  Burnet’s  B.  L.  Iven- 
nic.  Remarks.” 

“  1209.  The  extirpation  of  the.  Canaan- 
ites,  which  the  Jews  executed  by  Divine 
command,  is  represented  as  a  shocking 
instance  of  cruelty  ;  but  their  wickedness 
was  so  great  as  to  deserve  such  exemplary 
punishment  from  God  as  might  prove  a 
warning  to  other  nations  ;  he  might  as 
justly  destroy  them  by  the  sword  of  the 
Israelites  as  by  famine,  pestilence,  or  any 
other  judgment;  he  gave  full  proof,  by 
miracles,  that  he  had  commissioned  the 
Israelites  for  this  very  purpose;  and  their 
being  thus  commissioned  had  the  strong¬ 
est  tendency  to  impress  them  with  an  ah- 
herrcjice  of  idolatry. 


“  Shuck- 
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**  Shuckforl’s  Connex.  Findlay,  Part 
2.  p.  125,  Leland  against  Morgan. 
Lo’-vraan,  Heb.  Go„v.  p.  220,  &c.” 

“  1240.  3.  The  Mosaic  Law  punishing  1 

idolatry  with  death  has  been  represented 
as  unjust,  and  giving  countenance  to  per¬ 
secution  for  religious  opinions:  but  the 
Israelites  were  commanded  to  put  to  death 
only  such  Israelites  as  apostatized  to  ido¬ 
latry,  and  still  remained  members  of  their 
own  community  j  and  their  government 
being  a  Theocracy,  idolatry  was  in  it, 
strictly'-,  the  political  crime  of  high  trea¬ 
son,  which,  in  every  state,  is  justly  pu¬ 
nishable  with  death. 

“  Locke  on  Toleration.  Warb.  Biv.  Leg.” 

“  i  211.  It  has  been  asserted  by  some, 
that  the  Law  of  Moses,  Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29, 
concerning  devoted  things  to  be  put  to 
death  authorized  human  sacrifices ;  and, 
Jephtha’s  sacrificing  his  daughter,  Judg. 
xi.  34,  &C. ;  Samuel’s  hewing  Agag  in 
pieces  before  the  Lord,  1  Sam.  xv.  33. ; 
and  David’s  delivering  seven  of  Saul's 
posterity  to  the  Gibeonites,  to  be  put  to 
death  by  them,  2  Sam.  xxi.  2,  &c. ;  have 
been  represented  as  instances  of  human 
sacrifices  conformably  to  that  law.  But, 
as  there  are  express  prohibitions  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  their  children,  iDeut.  xii.  30,  31. 
Ps.  cvi.  37,  38.  Jer.  vii.  31.  Ezek.  xvi. 
20,  21. ;  so,  there  not  only  is  no  direction 
to  sacrifice  any  other  human  creature,  nor 
any  rites  appointed  for  such  sacrifice,  but 
also  it  would  have  rendered  the  priest  un¬ 
clean,  by  touching  a  dead  bodj' ;  and  the 
sacrifice  of  a  man  is  expressly  declared 
abominable,  Isa.  lxvi.  3.  As  no  devoted 
ttpng  could  be  sacrificed  at  all,  the  law  in 
question  cannot  possibly  relate  to  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  it  is  capable  of  a  very  different 
moaning’ ;  it  is  most  probable  that  Jeph- 
tha  did  not  sacrifice  his  daughter,  but  de¬ 
voted  her  to  perpetual  virginity  ;  and  the 
other  two  instances  alledged  have  no  rela¬ 
tion  to  sacrifice. 

“  Sykes's  Connex.  c.  13.  Chandler’s 
Answ.  to  Hist,  of  the  Man  after  God’s 
own  Heart.  Lowth  on  Isa.  xlii.  16.” 

“  1212.  4.  The  Scripture^  seems,  in 

some  places,  to  ascribe  to  God  such  hu¬ 
man  passions  and  such  actions  as  are  vi¬ 
cious  ;  but  it  is  only  by  figurative  expres¬ 
sions,  which,  when  properly  explained, 
imply  nothing  immoral. 

4‘  Jealousy — fury — swearing  in  wrath — 
repenting  —  deceiving  men  —  harden¬ 
ing  Pharaoh’s  heart — putting  a  lying 
spirit  into  prophets — punishing  chil¬ 
dren  for  the  sins  of  their  parents. 
Isa.  xl.  2.  Lowth.” 

“  1213.  There  is  no  part  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  New  Testament  that  gives  encou¬ 
ragement  to  any  species  of  immorality  j 
the  appearance  of  it  has  arisen  only  from 
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misinterpreting  particular  texts,  or  misex- 
plaining  general  doctrines. 

“  Mafth.  x.  34,  &e.  “  Send  a  sword” — 
only  foretells  persecution  by  enemies. 

“  Luke  xvi.  1 — -12.  Parable  of  unjust 
steward  gives  no  encouragement  to 
dishonesty. . 

“Death  of  Christ.  Justification  by 
faith.  Divine  assistances.” 

“  1214.  5.  It  is  objected  to  the  Pro¬ 

phets  that  thevr  foretell  things  which  did 
not  come  to  pass  ;  but  without  reason;  for 
the  examples  produced  are  either  misun¬ 
derstood  or  they  are  conditional  promises 
and  threatenings,  not  absolute  predictions. 

“Tindafi  e.  13. 

“2  Kings  viii.  10,  Elisha’s  answer  to 
Hazael.  ip  for 

“  1-  Chron.  xxxiv.  2S.  xxxv.  23.  Jonah. 

“  Seeming  assertions  that  the  last  day 
was  near,  1  Cor.  x.  11,  Rom.  xiii, 
11,  12.  Heb.  ix.  26.  Jam.  v.  7,  8. 
1  John  ii.  18.  2  Pet.  iii.  12,  13. 

Phil.  iv.  5.  1  Thess.  iv.  15,  &c.” 

“1215.  It  is  asserted,  that  the  impre¬ 
cations  pronounced  by  the  Prophets,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  many  passages  of  the  Psalms, 
shew  a  spirit  of  malice  inconsistent  with 
humanity,  and  highly  vicious :  it  is  an 
improper  Vindication  of  these,  either  to 
allow  that  malice  was  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Old  Testament,  though  not  of 
the  New,  or  to  say  that  the  Prophets  pro¬ 
nounced  them  against  men,  riot  as  their 
own  enemies,  but  as  the  enemies  Of  God: 
but  some  of  them  appear  harsh  only  by 
the  strong-  figurative  style  in  which  they 
are  expressed,  and,  when  taken  out  of 
this,  appear  very  allowable  wishes  ; ,  *  all 
of  them- may  be  considered,  not  as  prayers, 
but  simple  predictions,  the  imperative  be¬ 
ing  put  for  the  future  (which  is  a  common 
Hebrew  idiom),  and  shewn  to  be  so  pug, 
by  the  future  being  used  in  other  parts  of 
the  prediction ;  f  and  this  idiom  is  more 
natural  in  prediction  than  in  other  kinds 
of  composition,  because  it  is  the  imme¬ 
diate  result  of  combining  idioms  common 
in  ttv  prophetical  style ;  for,  as  the  Pro¬ 
phets  are  often  commanded  to  do  a  thing 
when  it  is  only  meant  that  they  should 
foretell  it,  J  so  they  often  do  foretell  a 
thing  by  commanding  it  to  be  done,  §and 
they  often  express  their  predictions  in  an 
address  to  God ;  ||  the  union  of  which  tw  o 
idioms  gives  them  the  appearance  of  im¬ 
precations. 

“  *  Ps.  x.  5. — f  Ps.  xxviii,  4,  5. — J  Jer. 
i.  10.  Isa.  vi.  10.  Ezek.  xliii.  3.-— 
§  Isa.  xlvii.  1. — 1|  Isa,  ix.  3.” 

“  1216.  It  is  said  that  some  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  which  the  Prophets  did  by  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  God  are  indecent  or  immoral;  but 
some  of  them  are  by  no  means  so  when 
rightly  conceived  ;  and  others  were  either 
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merely  symbolical,  or  only  represented  in 
vision,  or  even  merely  related  by  the 
Prophet. 

Tindal,  ib. 

‘‘  Isa.  xx.  5.  Going  naked.  Jer.  xiii. 

4,  6.  xxvii.  2,  3.  Ezek.  iv.  passim. 
Hos.  i.  2,  &c.  Horsley’s  Hosea, 
Prer.” 

“1217.  It  is  said  that  there  are,  in' 
some  places  of  Scripture,  expressions  and 
figures  which  are  indecent,  or  nearly  ob¬ 
scene  ;  but  the  simplicity  of  manners 
which  then  prevailed  made  such  expres¬ 
sions  much  less  offensive  than  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  us. 

“  Song  of  Solomon.  Ezek.  xvi.  xxiii.” 

As  these  subjects  are  handled  in 
this  brief  manner,  and  must  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  heads  of  lectures  which 
are  not  before  us,  it  is  impossible  to 
enter  into  a  discussion  on  any  of  these 
points.  The  Author,  however,  ap¬ 
pears  to  join  in  the  most  generally 
received  opinions,  and  has  rarely  ven¬ 
tured  into  new  conceits  and  interpre¬ 
tations,  in  which  respect  he  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  recommended  as  a  safe 
guide.  One  objection  we  have,  and 
it  is  a  very  serious  one;  and,  as  it 
may  be  removed  in  a  future  edition, 
we  shall  state  it  without  scruple.  The 
Professor  ought  to  have  referred,  as 
Doddridge  and  his  continuator  Kip- 
pis  uniformly  do,  to  the  edition, 
chapter,  or  page,  of  every  author 
quoted.  Can  it  be  necessary  to  add, 
that  without  this  minute  reference 
the  student  must  be  perpetually  inter¬ 
rupted  and  embarrassed  ? 

101.  L  Ives  of  Ike  antient  Philosophers ; 
translated  from  the  French  of  Fenelon. 
With  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  In 
Two  Volumes.  By  the  Itev.  John  Cor- 
mack,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Longman 
and  Co.  1808. 

MR.  CORMACK  commence*  his 
Preface  with  a  satirical  descant  upon 
the  general  egotism  of  authors,  and 
the  hopes  and  fears  discoverable  in 
their  Prefaces;  and  proceeds  in  a 
singular  strain  of  candour,  which,  it 
must  be  confessed,  operates  greatly 
■with  us  in  his  favour. 

“  He  who,  in  the  following  pages,  pre¬ 
sents  himself  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Publick,  does  not  pretend  to  have  much 
to  say  for  himself.  He  cannot  merit  much 
'praise,  according  to  the  rules  by  which  it 
is  dispensed ;  for  he  appears  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  little  else  than  a  translator.  He 
expects  much  blame ;  for  he  has  not,  al¬ 
ways  pleased  himself.  He  lias,  however, 


been  actuated  by  the  honest  desire  ot  pre¬ 
senting  to  his  countrymen,  and  (he  may 
be  allowed  to  add)  countrywomen,  in 
their  own  language,  an  interesting  and 
useful  work  of  the  amiable  and  learned 
Fenelon.  When  it  is  considered  that  the 
work  has  never  before  appeared  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  that  the  original  is  so  scarce  that 
a  copy  of  it  is  rarely  to  be' found,  he 
hopes  that  his  intention  will,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  screen  the  defects  in  its  execution.” 

Flippancy  and  assurance  always  dis¬ 
gust  the  man  of  sound  sense  and  dis¬ 
crimination;  and  modesty  is  often 
neglected,  but  will  ultimately  be 
rewarded ;  and  we  are 'inclined  to 
think  Mr.  Cormack  is  indebted,  in 
some  degree,  for  his  success  to  the 
latter  quality,  which  is  invariably  an 
agreeable,  if  not  an  uniformly  useful, 
ingredient  in  the  Preface  of  an  Au¬ 
thor,  This  gentleman  justly  observes, 
that  the  Lives  of  antient  Philosophers 
was  a  desideratum  in  our  Literature  ; 
and  wonders  that  a  work  so  necessary 
should  have  been  neglected,  when 
hundreds  of  volumes  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  on  subjects  on  which  every 
thing  they  afforded  has  long  since 
been  said,  and  others  on  which  it  was 
never  worth  while  to  say  any  tiling 
at  all.  He  mentions  that  EnfieldY 
elegant  work  neither  supersedes  the 
present,  nor  is  contradictory  of  what 
has  been  said  concerning  it ;  aud  sup¬ 
ports  the  necessity  of  something  of 
this  description,,  by  quoting  a  memo¬ 
randum  from  Boswell’s  Life  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  indicating  that  he  had 
thoughts  of  undertaking  Lives  of  the 
Philosophers,  to  be  written  with  a 
polite  air,  in  such  a  manner  as  might 
divert  as  well  as  instruct. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  transcribe 
the  following  sentence  with  pleasure; 
and  it  is  equally  impossible  that  the 
Readers  of  this  article  should  dq 
otherwise  than  approve  of  and  com¬ 
mend  the  heart  that  dictated  it : 

“As  a  biographer  and  annotator,  he  has 
uniformly  kept  in  view  the  formation  of 
the  youthful  mind ;  and  he  is  Confident 
he  speaks  truth  when  he  affirms  that  no 
applause  can  be  so  dear  to  his  heart  as 
the  conviction  that  he  has,  in  any  one  in¬ 
stance,  eradicated  a  hurtful  prejudice,  or 
inspired  a  just  or  noble  sentiment.” 

Mr.  Cormack  adds,  farther, 

f‘  In  composing  the  Life  of  Fenelon  hq 
has  had  access  to  several  scarce  and  va¬ 
luable  materials,  of  which  the  Life  by  the 
Chevalier  Ramsay  is  no  Igss  rays  than  it 

is 
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js  valuable. '  Nothing  is  produced  without 
authority.” 

The  Translator  introduced  the 
notes,  in  some  instances,  with  a  view 
to  supply  the  place  of  those  remarks 
which  the  Archbishop  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  made  to  his  pupil  viva 

VOCt’.. 

.“Instead  of  giving  geographical  notes, 
as  has,  in  some  instances,  been  done,  it 
was  judged  more-  proper  to  refer  in  this 
place,  once  for  all,  to  the  excellent  “Sum¬ 
mary  of  Geography  and  History,  both 
antient  and  mod^n,”  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Adam,  of  Edinburgh ;  a  book  which  the 
generality  of  Readers  must  already  pos¬ 
sess,  an  1  which  none  ought  to  want.  The 
present  work  is  committed  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Publick,  in  the  confidence 
that  whatever  be  its  decision,  that  deci¬ 
sion  will  be  just.” 

Such  is  the  conclusion  of  this  en¬ 
tertaining  Preface ;  to  which  we  are 
happy  to  add  the  Author’s  note,  be¬ 
longing  exclusively  to  the  second  edi¬ 
tion,  the  consequence  of  the  just  and 
favourable  decision  of  the  Publick  : 

“  In  again  presenting  this  little  work 
before  the  Publick  it  has  been  attempted 
to  render  it  more  worthy  of  the  approba¬ 
tion  which  it  has  received.  The  transla¬ 
tion  has  been  compared,  throughout,  with 
the  original ;  and  although  it  has  not  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  sense  has  been  mistaken; 
yet  the  expression  has  been  sometimes 
varied,  and,  it  is  hoped,  improved.  Since, 
by  the  blessings  of  Divine  Revelation,  and 
the  attainments  of  their  predecessors,  the 
moderns  have  so  far  "surpassed  the  an- 
tients  in  religion,  morals,  and  physick, 
such  a  worl;  as  this  is  valuable  chiefly  as 
a  history  of  the  human  mind.  In  the 
notes,  therefore,  I  have  not  hesitated  to 
place,  in  the  strongest  point  of  view,  their 
ignorance  of  every  thing  connected  with 
religion  and  morals ;  from  which  will  na¬ 
turally  appear  the  necessity  and  advan¬ 
tage  of  Divine  Revelation. 

Stow,  Jan,  22,  1 80S. 55 

The  work  before  us  contains  the 
Life  of  Feneion,  of  Thales,  Solon, 
Vittacus,  Bias,  Periander,  Chiio,  Cie- 
pbulus,  Epimenidos,  Anacharsis,  Py¬ 
thagoras,  Heraclitus,  Anaxagoras, 
Democritus,  Empedocles,  Socrates, 
Tlato,  Antisthenes,  Aristippus,  Ans* 
totle,  Xenocrates,  Diogenes,  Crates, 
Pyrrho,  Bion,  Epicurus,  and  Zeno. 

It  seems  alm-ost  superfluous  to  re* 
commend  a  work  which  has  already 
been  received  with  pleasure  by  the 
Publick;  but  as  there  may  still  be 
numbers  of  persons  who  have  not 
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had  the  advantage  of  perusin^ 
“  The  Lives  of  the  antient  Philo¬ 
sophers,”  we  beg  leave  to  intro¬ 
duce  it  to  their  notice  as  an  excellent 
compilation  by  a  most  valuable  Wri¬ 
ter,  translated  with  fidelity  and  spirit 
by  a  Gentleman  very  competent  to 
the  undertaking;  and  shall  conclude 
with  two  specimens  of  Mr.  Cormack’s 
style,  which  will  serve  to  support  our 
opinion  of  its  merit. 

“  In  1710  was  introduced  to  Feneion, 
And  row -Michael  Ramsay,  a  Scotsman, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Che¬ 
valier  Ramsay,  to  whom  I  have  been 
chiefly  indebted  in  drawing-up  these  Me¬ 
moirs.  The  elegant  Author  of  the  “  Tra¬ 
vels  of  Cyrus,”  born  in  a  country  where 
liberty  of  conscience  is  not  restrained  by 
the  laws  of  the  land,  and  where,  of  conse¬ 
quence,  the  human  mind  discovers  itself 
freely,,  in  all  its  forms,  had  not  the  happi¬ 
ness  to  turn  to  advantage  this  best  of  pri¬ 
vileges.  In  Scotland,  where  the  earlier 
part  of  his  life  was  spent,  he  embraced  in. 
succession  the  tenets  of  almost  every  sect 
of  Protestants,  and  then  turned  from  all. 
He  became  a  Deist.  <  I  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,’  says  he,  ‘  shake  off  my  respect  for 
the  Christian  Religion,  the  morality  of 
which  is  so  sublime.5  Such  was  the  state 
of  his  mind  when  introduced  to  the  Areli- 
bishop  op  Cam  bray  ;  ‘who,’  he  says,  ‘  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  that  fatherly  affection 
which  immediately  gains  the  heart.5  For 
the  space  of  six  months,  Religion  was  the 
subject  of  minute  investigation  and  care¬ 
ful  discussion.  It  is  no  small  honour  to 
Fenelon’s  talents  for  communication,  as 
well  as  his  engaging  manners  and  indefa¬ 
tigable  patience,  to  add,  that  lie  succeed¬ 
ed  in  persuading  Ramsay  to  embrace  the 
Christian  Religion.  From  this  period  tiff 
Fenelon’s  death  they  lived  in  the  closest 
friendship ;  and,  in  his  Life  of  Feneion, 
Ramsay  has  left  on  record  a  testimony  of 
gratitude  to  him  who  was  the  instrument 
of  effecting  what  he  terms  ‘  the  happiest 
occurrence  in  his  life.5 

In  the  Life  of  Aristippus  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing’  passage : 

“  With  them  it  was  a  maxim,  that  we 
ought  to  attend  to  our  friends' only  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  we  need  their  assistance;  in  the 
same  way  as  we  value  the  members  of  the 
body,  in  proportion  to  their  utility.” 

Mr.  Cormack’s  note  on  this  base 
principle  does  him  honour: 

“  He  whose  soul  does  not  feel  an  indig¬ 
nation  and  spontaneous  revolting  of  Na¬ 
ture  at  the  very  statement  of  such  a  sen¬ 
timent,  may,  without  any  farther  evi¬ 
dence,  enroll  himself  among  the  base  and 
selfish ;  among  those  who  are  as  little 
Susceptibly  of  the  sublime,  and  though 
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nr;  yet  sometimes  realised,  felicities  of 
true  friendship,  as  is  the  o  ster,  that  is 
ffevoic}  of  loco- motion,'  that  never  quits  its 
shell,  and  that  opens  it, — only  to  receive.” 

102.  The  Georgkks  of  Publius  Virgilius 

Mara.  translated  •  into  English  Blank 

Yene\  by  James  R.  Deare,  LL.B.  Bl¬ 
ear  of  Bures,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk, 

and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty. 

Longman- and  Co.  1808. 

THIS  very  beautiful  little  book  is 
dedicated  to  the  Author's  parent,  Phi¬ 
lip  Deare,  E.srp  one  of  the  Comm  is-, 
Stoners  for  auditing*  the  Public  Ac- 
eomptsy  in  a  handsome  and  affection¬ 
ate  manner;  and  introduced  to  the 
world  by  a  Preface,  of  which  we 
shall  give  the  substance.  Mr.  Deare 
declares  this  to  be  his  first  offering  to 
the  Pub-lick,  which  he, commits  to  its 
patronage,  with  diffidence  and  anxiety, 
as  he  is  conscious  several  elegant 
translations  have  already  appeared. 
He  observes, 

“  Neither  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the 
immortal  Dryden,  the  peculiar  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  Wartoa,  nor  the  poetical  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Sotheby,  are  unknown  or  un- 
felt  by  him ;  nor  does  he  presume  on  any 
thing  hut  the  disdainful  carelessness  with 
which  Dryden  executed  a  task  forced  up¬ 
on  him  by  his-  necessities,  and  which,  for 
that  reason  alone,  was  unworthy  of  him ; 
the  general  improvement  of  the  language 
of  English  Poetry,  even  since  the  date  of 
War  ton's  translation,  and  the  different 
characters  of  rhyme  and  of  blank  verse.” 

The  Translator  considers  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  scholars  and  of  persons 
of  taste  the  best  reward  he  or  Au¬ 
thors  in  similar  circumstances  can  re¬ 
ceive  ;  but  as  the  principal  use  of 
translation  is  to  hirtniet  those  who 
cannot  enjoy  the  merits  of  the  origi¬ 
nal,  he  has  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  such  Headers  a  short  account  of 
the  causes  which  produced  the  Geor- 
gicks,  and  to  point  out  some  of  its. 
characteristicks,  in  which  modern 
cultivators  will  find  little  more  suited 
io  their  purpose  than  general  princi¬ 
ples  ;  “the  Viryilian  system  of  hus¬ 
bandry,  although  it  long  prevailed  in 
those  parts  of  the  Southern  coasts  of 
Britain  which  were  principally  inlia* 
luted  by  the  Homans,  having  been 
superseded  by  a  practice  better  adapt¬ 
ed  to  our  climate,  and  improved  by 
experience.  The  great  features,  how¬ 
ever,  of  rural  economy  are  still  the 
same;  and  upon  these  the  Roman 
Eoet  has  rested  his  claim  to  the  ap¬ 


probation  of  farmers  of  every  age 
and  of  every  country.”  In  present-  * 
iiig  the  information  alluded  to,  the 
Translator  has  made  free  use  of  Mr. 
DeSille’s  Dissertation  prefixed  to  his 
excellent  French  Version  of  theGeor- 
giek.%  and  of  the  means  calculated  to 
promote  his  design. 

The  greatest  heroes  of  antiouity, 
and  the  most  esteemed  writers  oi  the 
early  ages,  were  extremely  partial  to 
agriculture;  of  the  latter,  Virgil  is  . 
universally  acknowledged  to  nave 
treated  the  subject  wi Ci  the  greatest 
judgment,  as  he  united,  the  abilities 
of  a  practical  farmer  with  the  ac¬ 
quirements  of  a  profound  scholar  and 
a  philosopher.  We  shall  take  the 
present  opportunity  to  give  the 
Reader  a  specimen  of  the  Author’s 
style  in  prose ;  who  observes, 

“  It  is  probable  that  Virgil,  whose  time 
had  hitherto  been  divided  between  study 
and  the  cultivation  of  a  small  estate  near 
Mantua,  first  appeared  at  Rome  when  he 
was  about  thirty  years  of  age,'  to  solicit 
the  restoration  of  his  lands,  which  had- 
been  seized  during  the  civil  wars,  and 
distributed,  with  others  of  the  unarmed 
proprietors,  among  the  soldiers  ;  and  that 
he  was,  at  this  time,  admitted,  by  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  Pollio  and  of  Maecenas,  to 
the  presence  and  favour  of  Augustus.  The 
long  duration  of  the  civil  wars  had  almost 
depopulated  the  country,  and  totally 
changed  the  habits  of  those  who  should 
have  cultivated  instead  of  desolating  their 
native  soil.  It  became,  therefore,  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  supreme  importance  to  revive 
among  the  Romans  their  antient  taste  and 
taleht  for  agriculture.  Maecenas,  to  whom 
Virgil’s  poetical  ability  was  already  known, 
engaged  his  assistance  in  this  undertaking. 
He  was  made  happy,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  the  restoration  of  his  property,  and  in 
the  hope,  perhaps,  of  being  instrumental, 
under  an  enlightened  prince  and  able  mi¬ 
nisters,  in  reclaiming  the  minds  of  his 
countrymen  from  the  raga  of  civil  discord 
to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  He  employed 
seven  years  in  the  composition  of  his 
poem  ;  in  every  part  of  which  the  designs 
and  views  of  his  patron  are  visible ;  but 
particularly  in  that  touching  complaint  in 
which  he  deplores  the  decay  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  at  the  end  of  the  first  book ;  and 
still  more  in  the  highly-wrought  eulogium 
upon,  the  happiness  of  rural  life,  with 
which  he  concludes  the  second,  and  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  assembled  all  the 
force  and  all  the  beauties  of  Poetry  to  re¬ 
call  the  Romans  to  their  antkr.t  love  of 
this  venerable  art.” 

As  it  was  necessary  to  unite  the 
pleasing  with  the  useful,  to  accomk 
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plish  the  •  purposes  for  which  the 
Gcorgicks  were  undertaken,  Virgil 
exerted  himself,  and  with  infinite 
success ;  the  subject  being  the  most 
important  to  man  within  the  circle  of 
his  avocations,  and  connected  with 
the  contemplation  of  rich  rural 
scenery,  the  brown  fields  ready  for 
the  seed,  the  verdant  produce  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly  to  perfection,  and  the 
golden  harvest  bending  in  graceful 
inclination,  to  the  earth,  ready  for 
the  sickle  :  “  the  purple  wealth  of 
vineyards,  the  loaded  orchard,  Socks 
and  herds,  and  bees;  all  those  ob¬ 
jects  which,  no '  withstanding  the  de¬ 
generacy  of  manners,  and  prejudices 
of  pride,  have  so  many  powerful 
claims  upon  the  mind,  are  to  be 
found  in  V  irgul:  he  is  rich  and  inex¬ 
haustible  as  -.vat-urc  herself.” 

The  conclusion  of  the  above  sen¬ 
tence  strongly  demonstrates  the  par¬ 
tiality  of  our  Author  for  his  favourite 


Original;  but  he  proceeds  stilt  far¬ 
ther  in  his  admiration,  declaring  that 
the  Poet  ennobles  the  most  trivial 
operations  of  husbandry,  and  even 
the  very  instruments  employed  in 
cultivation,  conveying  the  slightest 
precepts  with  beautiful  variety  of  ex¬ 
pression,  and  speaking  of  the  sickle 
with  the  same  dignity  of  thought  as 
of  the  sword  of  the  warrior,  *4  of  a 
rustic  waggon  as  of  a  triumphal  car.” 
He  adds,  besides,  “  his  terms  are 
chosen  with  so  much  propriety,  and 
his  precepts  delivered  with  so  much 
elegance,  that,  as  Addison  has  ob¬ 
served,  ‘we  receive  more  strong  and 
lively  ideas  of  things  from  his  words 
than  we  could  have  done  from  the 
objects  themselves.”  Aware  of  the 
difficulty  attending  the  translation  of 
a  work  so  dignified  and  polished,  Mr. 
Deare  deprecates  the  severity  of  cri¬ 
ticism,  and  seems  willing  to  attribute 
the  apparent  tameness  of  certain  pre¬ 
ceptive  passages  to  the  necessity  of 
rendering  them  literally,  and  the 
paucity  of  our  language,  rather  than 
to  a  want  of  fire  in  himself. 


We  cannot  pretend  to  follow  the 
Reverend  Translator  through  true 
whole  of  his  comments  on  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Gcorgicks ;  but  we  think 
the  Reader  will  be  obliged  to  ns  for 
introducing  the  following,  from  p. 
xii. : 


“After  simply  announcing  the  subject 
of  the  poem,  a  grand  invocation  to  the 
gods  vtku  presided  over  husbandry,  and 


another  to  Augustus'  (for  which,  when  we 
consider  how  great  a  benefactor  Augustus 
was  to  Virgil,  as  well  as  that  the  apothe¬ 
osis  of  eminent  men  was  one  of  the  most 
rational  tenets  of  heathen-  theology,  we 
.shall  readily  acquit  him  of  all  the  appa¬ 
rent  meanness  of  this  splendid  piece  of 
adulation)  he  proceeds  to  prescribe  the 
seasons  of  labour,’  and  the  study,  and  of 
the  nature  of  the  soil :  and,  that  he  might 
accustom  his  readers  by.  the  gentlest  de¬ 
grees  to  the  dryness  of  precept,  he  almost, 
immediately  relieves  them  by  a  short  di¬ 
gression  upon  the  various  produce  of  the 
earth,  He  then  describes  the  husband¬ 
man  who  breaks  the  clods  with  harrows 
as  the  friend  and  helper  of  the  field,  and 
introduces  Ceres  looking  down  upon  him 
from  heaven  with  a  benignant  aspect. When 
he  speaks  of  cross-ploughing,  he  calls  it 
exercising  empire  over  the  earth  :  he  ex¬ 
presses  the  advantage  of  moist  summers 
and  dry  winters,  by  directing  the  farmers 
to  pray  for  such  seasons  ;  and  then,  quit¬ 
ting  the  didactic  style  for  a  bold  meta¬ 
phor,  represents  the  fields  themselves  as 
rejoicing  in  the  winter’s  dust;  and  Gar- 
garus,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor  famous  for 
its  fertility,  as  astonished  at  the  conse¬ 
quent  plenty  of  its  own  harvests,” 

Mr.  Deare  conceives  well-adapted 
similes  essential  to  a  good  poem  ;  and 
particularly  admires  that  in  the  se¬ 
cond  book,  comparing  a  well-planted 
vineyard  to  a  Roman  legion  extended 
in  order  for  battle;  lior  is  he  less 
pleased  with  another  in  the  third,  of 
a  bull  rushing  on  his  adversary  com¬ 
pared  to  a  vast  wave  rolling  impetu¬ 
ously  on  the  beach,  and  breaking  into 
white  foam  against  the  rocks. 

He  has  declined  the  labour  of  com 
piling  notes  upon  the  text,  as  there 
are  few  readers  who  do  not  possess 
some  classical  dictionary ;  and  he  re¬ 
fers  the  admirers  of  botany  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Martyn’s  edition  of  the  Geor¬ 
gies,  as  affording  much  agreeable  and 
learned  information.  To  supply  these 
deficiencies,  he  has  subjoined  a  sketch 
of  the  plan  and  contents  of  each 
book,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
adds : 

“  Of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  this 
translation,  as  referred  to  the  original, 
the  classical  Scholar  atone  can  judge  ; 
and,  had  the  translator  been  less  reluct¬ 
ant  to  press  an  ungrateful  task  upon  his 
more  learned  friends,  he  has  no  doubt  it 
would  have  been  much  better  than  it  is. 
He  has  not,  he  trusts,  been  unmindful  of 
such  rules  for  translation  as  have  been 
laid  down  by  antient  as  well  as  by  modem 
. .  ;  critics; 
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criticfcs but  while  he  has  reverenced  the 
injunction  of  Horace, 

tc  Nee  verbum  verbo  curabis  reddere, 
fidus 

iRterpres,”  , 

he  has  been  sensible  of  the  absolute  pro¬ 
priety  of  Virgil’s  language,  not  to  have 
constantly  kept  in  view  the  qualifying  pre¬ 
cept  of  Quintilian: — Neque  ego  wap*.. 
Qpxatv'  esse  interpretationein  tanuunvolo; 
sed  circa  eosdem  sensus  certamen  atque 
*mulationSm.,J  lib.  x.  cap.  5. 

It  is  an  invidious  and  unpleasant 
task  to  follow  a  translator  through 
Bis  labours  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
covering  errors  to  winch  all  maybe 
liable  who  undertake  similar  pur¬ 
suits.  We  shall  therefore  leave  this 
Translation  in  the  hands  of  the  learn¬ 
ed  (Titick,  to  compare  with  the  ori¬ 
ginal,  and  merely  recommend  it  to 
the  English  reader,  as  possessed  of 
many  beauties,  and  with  as  few  de¬ 
lects  as  the  nature  of  the  verse  will 
perhaps  permit. 

In  describing  the  indications  of  ap¬ 
proaching  storms  Mr.  idea  re  has  been 
very  happy  in  the  following  lines  : 

“ - the  sea-birds  now, 

And  those  around  Ca'ister’s  Asian  meads, 
Who  suck  the  juices  of  the  fen,  bedew  > 
Their  shoulders  with  the  plenteous  wave  j 
now  dive, 

Now  scud  along  the  surface  of  the  main. 
And  seem  with  fruitless  toil  their  wings  to 
lave.  [voltes 

Then  with  full  voice  the  .  boding  crow  in- 
The  rain,  and  wanders  lonely  on  the  shore. 
Nor  are  the  damsels  at  their  cv’n'.ng  task 
Unknowing  of  the  storm,  when  now  their 

lamp,  [light.” 

■Chok’d  with  thick  fungus,  gleams  unsteady 

103.  Houseleold  Furniture  and  Interior  De¬ 
coration, executed  frd.u  Designs  by  Thomas 
Hope,  folio.  Longman  and  Co,  1807. 
THE  paper  and  type  of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  volume  are  equally  excellent; 
nor  are  the- engravings  less  so,  though 
they  are  only  outlines.  Such,  at  least, 
is  our  opinion  as  British  Reviewers.- 
It  now'  remains  for  us  to  shew,  from 
iVIr.  Hope’s  own  words,  in  what  par¬ 
ticular  instances  we  differ  from  him  as 
to  the  simerioritv  of  the  execution. 

A  *• 

Tne  Introduction  consists  of  twenty 
pages;  and -of  this  it  is  our  intention 
■to  give  the  Reader  a  competent  idea, 
by  an  abstract  of  parts,  and  quota¬ 
tions  from  others.  The  following 
truism  will  not  be  disputed  : 

“  Under  the  general  denomination  of 
Household  Furniture  are  comprised  an 
initiate  variety  of  different  productions  of' 


human  industry,  wrought  in  wood,  ftr 
stone,  in.  metal,  in  compositions  of  vari¬ 
ous  descriptions,  in  silk,  in,wool,  in  cot’- 
ton,  and  in  other  less  usual  materials. 
Each  cf  these  different  articles,  howevor 
simple  be  its  texture,  and  however  mean 
its  destination,  is  capable  of  uniting  to 
the  more  essential  requisites  of  utility  and 
comfort,  for  which  it  is  more  immediately 
framed,  and  with  which  it  can  conse¬ 
quently  on  no  account  dispense,  a  certain 
number  of  secondary  attributes  of  elegance 
and  beauty,  which,  without  impedin'-'-  the 
chief  purpose  of  the  object,  may  enable- 
its  shape  and  accessories  to  afford  addi¬ 
tional  gratification  both  to  the  eye  and  to 
the  imagination.” 

Although  Furniture  is  thus  proved 
to  be  susceptible  of  utility  and  beauty 
combined,  Mr.  Hope  thinks  that  such 
was  the  paucity  of  taste  in  this  couii- 
try,  tiie  English  were  contented  to 
let  a  set  of  “'sole  upholders,”  ignorant 
of  every  principle  of  elegance,  sketch 
the  designs  for  the  various  articles, 
which  were  consequently  destitute  of 
taste,  and  only  distinguished  by  “a 
few  wretched  ideas  and  trivial  con¬ 
ceits;"  and  even  those,  he  asserts, 
were  borrowed  from  the  worst  models 
ot  the  degraded  French  school  of 
the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Every 
kind  of  FurniUvre,  he  adds,  was  either 
absolutely  destitute  of  ornament;  or, 
if  any  attempt  at  embellishment  was. 
made,  those  embellishments  were  en¬ 
tirely  foreign  to  the  rules  of  design, 
without  repose  of  surface,  distinct¬ 
ness,  and  contrast  of  outline,  and  op¬ 
position  of  decoration  and  plainness ; 
m  short,  the  whole  was  incapable  of 
affording  the  eye  of  taste  either  lively, 
permanent,  or  unfading  enjoyment. 
The  attempts  thus  censured  re  rule  red 
each  description  of  articles  for  do¬ 
mestic  use  expensive,  hut  not  beauti¬ 
ful  ;  and  the  sameness  and  insipidity 
of  them  became  digusting  long  be¬ 
fore  “their  extreme  insolidity  and' 
flimsiness”  reduced  the  possessor  to 
the  necessity  of  replacing  them  ;  in¬ 
deed,  according  to  Mr.  Hope,  “the 
inanity  and  tameness  of  their  shapes 
and  appendages  already  completely 
tired  the  eye  and  mind  ;  and  left  these 
no  other  means  to  escape  from  the 
weariness  and  the  disgust  which  they 
occasioned,  than  an  instant  -change 
for  other  objects  of  a  more  recent 
date  and  a  more  novel  construction. 
By  these  means  large  sums  were  ex¬ 
pended  on  transient  and  unworthy 
objects,  which  might  have  been  em¬ 
ployed 
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ployed  in  procuring  substantial  ant! 
listing  ones,  increasing,  “in  endless 
progress,  the  opulence  of  the  indivi- 
vidual,  and  the  wealth  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.”  If,  perchance,  a  man  in  a 
small  degree  enlightened  entertained 
a  wish  to  emerge  from  the  barbarism 
of  the  day,  and  conceived  an  idea 
which  he  wished  to  have  embodied, 
not  a  manufacturer  was  to  be  found 
throughout  the  country  who  could 
understand  or  execute  it:  hence  he 
was  compelled  to  import  “  the  refuse 
of  foreign  manufactures  f’  or,  if  he 
proceeded  in  obtaining  “  the  choicest 
productions  of  Continental  industry,” 
the  act  became  a  tacit  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  our  inferiority,  and  the  ba¬ 
lance  of  trade  was  turned  against  us. 

1’he  lamentable  state  ol  the  Furni¬ 
ture  of  this  kingdom  caused  Mr. 
Hope  considerable  regret ;  and  hav¬ 
ing  thought  proper  to  “  appropriate 
a  little  repository  for  the  reception 
of  a  small  collection  of  antiquities., 
Grecian  and  others,”  he  determined 
to  form  a  few  articles  which  should 
unite  utility  and  elegance,  and  at 
the  same  time  accord  in  some  degree 
"with  the  productions  of  antient  art 
they  were  intended  to  accompany.  In 
undertaking  this  design,  he  flattered 
himself  that  his  attempt  would  intro¬ 
duce  a  revolution  of  taste  in  the  Fur¬ 
niture  then  used,  which  iu  the  sequel 
might,  prove  of  far  greater  advantage 
to  the  community  than  his  individual 
gratification,  and  render  the  draughts¬ 
man,  the  modeller,  the  painter,  and  the 
Jsculptor,  essential  service,  by  rescuing 
the  productions  of  industry  “  from  the 
hands  of  the  mere  plodding  artizan.” 

“Thus  I  hoped  to  afford  to  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community  which,  through 
the  entire  substitution  of  machinery  to 
manual  labour,  in  the  fabrication  of  many 
of  the  most  extensive  articles  of  common 
use,  had  for  ever  lost  the  inferior  kinds  of 
employment,  a  means  of  replacing  the 
less  dignified  inode  of  subsistence  of 
which  it  had  been  deprived,  by  a  noble 
species  of  labour;  one  which  absolutely 
demands  the  co-operation  of  those  higher 
intellectual  capacities  which  the  former 
often  allows  to  remain  dormant,  or  even 
tends  to  extinguish;  ami  one  in  which, 
consequently,  the  powers  of  mere  machi¬ 
nery  never  can  emulate  or  supplant  the 
mental  faculties  of  man.” 

Mr.  H.  then  enumerates  many  ways 
by  which  his  plan  will  unfold  the  gc- 
Geni.  Mau.  Jun.y  lbPf?„ 
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nms  o£superior  artists  at  their  outset 
in  life,  provide  for  those  whose  abili- 
„  ties  were  incapable  of  greater  em¬ 
ployment;  and  direct  the  judgment 
of  the  rich  in  selecting  objects  worthy 
of  patronage ;  besides  the  advantages 
likely  to  be  derived  from  the  above 
causes,  he  hoped  to  divert  the  money 
of  the  rich  into  more  dignified  chan¬ 
nels  than  mere  sensuality  arid  trivial 
amusements  afford,  and  by  degrees 
to  expand  the  public  mind,  till  each 
individual  began  to  respeat  himself, 
as  advancing  in  “  virtue  and  patriot¬ 
ism  which  happy  state  would  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  of  foreigners,  and 
compel  them  to  acknowledge  our  ge¬ 
neral  improvement. 

In  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
this  grand  object  were  the  difficulties 
of  accomplishing  it*  So  little  had 
Englishmen  attended  to  the  rich  and 
splendid  sources  of  ornament,  “  the 
visible  and  intellectual  beauty”  of 
“  antique  forms,”  that  Mr.  Hope  was 
able  to  discover  “  no  one  professional 
man,'”  possessed  of  sufficient  know¬ 
ledge  in  literature,  or  of  the  art  of 
drawing,  “  that  might  be  capable  of 
ennobling,  through  means  of  their 
shape  and  their  accessories,  things 
so  humble  in  their  chief  purpose  and 
destination  as  a  table  and  a  chair,  a 
footstool  and  a  screen.”  In  this  un- 
for  unate  and  vexatious  situation, 
Mr.  Hope  found  himself  compelled  to 
undertake  the  laborious' task  of  rang¬ 
ing  through  the  whole  labyrinth  of 
Nature,  from  “the  humblest  of  ve¬ 
getables,”  to  the  most  complex  forpi 
in  human  nature,  in  order  to  give  a 
visible  shape  to  his  conceptions,  and 
still  more  to  employ  “  that  feeble 
talent  for  drawing  which  he  had  thus 
far  only  cultivated  as  the  means  of 
beguiling  an  idie'hour*”  Nor  did  his 
trouble  end  here  :  when  designs  were 
completed,  they  were  of  little  use  to 
those  who,  ignorant  of  every  princi¬ 
ple  of  taste  and  effect  of  relief  and 
concavity,  were  unable  to  model 
from  a  plain  surface  or  drawing,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  an  accurate  and  classic 
style,  all  the  varieties  of  chimeras, 
griffins,  terms- i  trophies,  insignia  of 
Gods  and  men,  &c.  &c.  forms  Fed  by 
the  specimens  of  antiquity  vet  ex¬ 
tant,  And  which  “gave  to  every  piece 
of  Grecian  and  Rotnaa  Furniture  so 
much  grace,  variety,  movement,  ex¬ 
pression,  and  phy  siognomy he  wag 

therefore 
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therefore  under  the  necessity  of  send* 
mg  all  his  sketches  to  Italy,  where 
they  were  copied  in  models  and  casts, 
hut  his  most  perfect  conceptions  were 
unavoidably  lost  through  this  means. 
Attend,  Britons,  celebrated  for  patient 
industry,  and  the  excellence  of  your 
manufactures  in  general,  to  the  voice 
of  a  man  of  taste  and  veriii ,  who 
sees  with  disgust  your  numerous  de¬ 
ficiencies,  and  rouse  from  the  lethargy 
into  which  you  have  fallen.  Let  no 
future  writer  have  it  in  his  power  to 
say,  with  truth : 

“  Like  the  race  of  draughtsmen  and  of 
modellers,  that  of  carvers  in  wood  and 
^tone,  and  of  casters  in  metal  and  com¬ 
position,  who,  without  being  qualified  to 
take  rank  among  the  professors  of  the 
higher  branches  of  the  liberal  arts,  the 
statuary  and  the  painter,  might  still  pos¬ 
sess  abilities  to  execute  objects  of  ele¬ 
gance,  somewhat  soaring  above  the  com¬ 
monest  picture-frame  or  pier-table,  and 
the  commonest  grate  or  stove,  were  al¬ 
most  tot ;jjly  wanting.  Throughout  this 
vast  Metropolis,  teeming  as  it  does  with 
artificers  and  tradesmen  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  1  have,  after  the  most  laborious 
search,  only  been  able  to  find  two  men,  to 
whose  industry  and  talent  I  could  in  some 
measure  confide  '.he  ^execution  of  the 
more  complicate  am£  more  enriched  por¬ 
tions  of  my  designs  ;  namely,  Decaix  and 
Bogaert  :  the  first  a  bronzist,  and  a.  native 
of  France ;  the  other  a  carver,  and  born 
in  the  Low  Countries 

Although  disappointed  of  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  best  designs,  it  appears 
that  those  which  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  produced  public  approbation 
and  admiration,  and  clumsy  imitations 
and  copies  of  them  in  various  ways. 
Alarmed  lest  those  caricatures  and 
misrepresentations  should  be  mista¬ 
ken  for  true  resemblances  of  the  su¬ 
perb  originals,  Mr.  Hope  thought 
himself  bound,  injustice  to  his  talents, 
to  publish  his  designs  in  the  form  be¬ 
fore  us.  Here  again  he  found  a  thou¬ 
sand  obstacles  to  arrest  his  purpose: 
not  an  engraver  to  be  discovered, 
“  ready  formed  by  prior  practice  to 
treat 'with  spirit  in  simple  outlines, 
objects  so  new  to  the  graver.” 

“All  the  mastery  of  the  practised 
draughtsman  had  been  woefully  neglected 
in  this  country,  where,  in  general,  en¬ 
gravers,  contenting  themselves  with  copy¬ 
ing  the  productions  of  painters  by  mere 
rule  and  compass,  possess  not  themselves, 
in  the  nobler  art  of.  drawing,-  any  accu¬ 
racy  of  eye,  and  freedom  of  hand.'’ 
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Mr.  Hope,  however,  acknowledge* 
himself  indebted  to  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Aikin  and  of  Mr.  Dawe,  through 
whose  assistance  the  plates  were  com¬ 
pleted. 

“  Sjtill  could  not,  under  all  the  existing 
circumstances,  the  most  sanguine  disposi¬ 
tion  flatter  me  with  hopes  of  producing  in 
London  a  work  at  all  comparable,  in  point 
of  elegance  of  designs,  and  of  excellence 
of  execution,  with  that  publication  whkh 
at  present  appears  at  Paris  on  a  similar*1 
subject,  directed  by  an  artist  of  my  ac¬ 
quaintance,  Percier.” 

A  man  who  undertakes  to  review 
the  works  authors  and  artists  think 
proper  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of 
the  publick,  w  ould  be  extremely  unfit 
for  his  office  did  he  sutler  himself  to 
he  deterred  from  the  exercise  of  his 
duty  by  a  fear  of  offending  the  per¬ 
sons  thus  censured.  We  therefore  re¬ 
commend  our  artists  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion  to  take  Mr.  Hope’s  correction  in 
good  part ;  at  the  same  time  advising 
them  to  study  drawing,  as  an  essen¬ 
tial  point  in  every  branch  of  the  arts. 
To  which  we  shall  add,  Mr.  H.  found 
England  in  a  state  of  barbarism  with 
, respect  to  Turn  it  ure  ;  not  a  man 
within  it  seemed  sensible  of  the  fact  ; 
lie  alone  had  the  laudable  spirit  to  res¬ 
cue  it  from  this  charge;  he  with  infi¬ 
nite  trouble  produced  the  most  exqui¬ 
site  designs  :  to  our  disgrace,  not  a 
Briton  could  he  found  to  execute 
them.  .The  same  persons,  however, 
caricatured  them,  and  lie  then  endea¬ 
voured  to  do  himself  justice,  but 
could  not,  as  there  are  no  tolerable 
engravers  in  the  country  in  this  style  : 
yet  he  was  “  determined  on  ushering 
into  light  the  present  collection  of 
plates,  such  as  it 

Aow,  with  all  due  deference  to  su¬ 
perior  judgment,  we  had  conceived, 
before  we  read  ikrs  Introduction,  that 
we  beheld  in  M  r.  Hope’s  work,  an 
honourable  and  magnificent  specimen 
of  what  Englishmen  can  perform,  in 
the  manufacture  of  paper,  in  print¬ 
ing,  and  engraving;  a  specimen  e- 
qually  honourable,  to  the  artists  and 
the  house  which  published  it.  And  so 
little  effect  has  this  well- written  and 
modest  introduction  upon  us,  that 
we  shajll  incur  but  little  risque  in 
strongly  recommending  it  to  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  every  magnificent  library 
as  a  work  highly  deserving  of  a  place 
in  them,  and  ,  s  a  testimony  of  the 

abilities 
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abilities  of  Mr.  Hope  in  indention  and 
design,  and  as  an  evidence  of  nur  ri¬ 
valling  the  very  best  foreign  produc¬ 
tions  of  a  similar  description. 

There  are  sixty  plates  of  outlines; 
and  many  of  the  objects  are  ol  ex¬ 
tremely  beautiful  contour  and  deco¬ 
ration. 

1 04.  The  Mysterious  Language  of  St. 
Paul,  in  his  Description  oj'  tlic  Man  of 
Sin,  proved  from  the  Gospel  History,  to 
relate,  not  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  but 
to  the  Times'  in  which  it  was  written. 
With  some  Remarks  upon  Sir  H.  M. 
Wellwood’S  Sermons  on  Matt.  24.  14. 
By  N.  Nisbett,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Tun- 
stall.  , 

THIS  pamphlet  regards  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Man  ol  bin,  as  given  by 
St.  Paul  in  the  second  chapter  of  the 
second  Epistle  to  the  Thessaloiiians. 
Various  interpretations  have  been 
given.  The  Man  of  Sin  has  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  allude  to  the  leaders  of  the 
factious  Jews  who  revolted  from  the 
Romans,  to  Caius  Caligula,  Titus, 
Simon  Magus,  Mahomet,  and  even 
to  Wick  lilt  and  Luther.  But  since 
the  Reformation,  it  has  been  so  ge¬ 
nerally  applied  to  the  Church  of 
Rome, that  among  Protestant  w  riters 
there  is  scarcely  one  dissentient  from 
this  interpretation,  except  the  late 
Mr.  Jones ;  who,  somewhat  rashly 
in  our  opinion,  applied  St,  Paul’s  de¬ 
scription  to  the  Revolutionary  Go¬ 
vernment  of  prance-r-we  say  some¬ 
what  rashly,  and  perhaps  that  Wor¬ 
thy  man  would  have  thought  so 
himself,  if  he  had  lived  to  see  that 
the  Revolutionary  Government  was 
but  one  step  leading  to  another  form 
of  Government  ol  a  very  different 
kind.  Mr.  Nisbett,  however,  has 
been  led  to  consider  St.  Paul’s  de¬ 
scription  as  alluding  solely  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Jews,  and  to  tiie  events 
of  those  times  in  which  it  w  as  writ¬ 
ten,  and  has  entered  into  a  train  of 
reasoning  at  once  acute  and  pro¬ 
found  ;  but  whether  it  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  with  full  conviction  on  the 
minds  of  those  living  authorities 
whom  be  opposes,  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  say.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  he  has  argued  the  . point  in  a 
masterly  manner,  and  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  the  venerable  and 
learned  writers,  dead  or  living,  w  ith 
whom  he  has  found  it  necessary  to 
•differ* 


105.  The  Fallen  Angels  !  A  brief  Review 
of  the  Measures  of  the  late  Administra¬ 
tion,  particularly  as  connected  with  the 
Catholic  Question  ,*  to  which  is  added, 
Advice  to  the  Yeomanry  and  Volunteers 
of  the  Imperial  Kingdom,  to  whom  this 
Work  is  addressed.  8 vo. 

BY  the  Fallen  Angels,  our  readers 
need  not  be  told,  the  Author  means 
our  late  Ministers;  but  if  his  repre¬ 
sentation  of  their  conduct  be  just,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  they  deserve 
the  epithet  of  Angels.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  he  has  collected  a  series  of  very 
important  facts  and  cautions  respect¬ 
ing  the  objects  of  their  poetical  am¬ 
bition,  and  especially  their  measures 
on  what  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Catholic  Question.  From  various 
documents,  he  suggests  a  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  the  proposed  relief  to  the  Catho- 
Iicks  would  be  politick  in  itself,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  really  the  demand  of  the 
people,  or  whether  it  would  afford 
complete  satisfaction,  if  granted.  He 
does  not,  indeed,  expressly  enter  on 
these  questions ;  hut  they  are  such 
as  every  reader  will  be  led  to  ask, 
and  concerning  which  he  will  here 
find  a  considerable  mass  of  well-au¬ 
thenticated  evidence.  Too  many 
proofs  and  faets  cannot  be  brought 
together  on  a  subject  so  interesting 
to  the  welfare  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  it  is  especially  necessary 
to  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
W'hat  a  people  naturally  demands  and 
what  their  leaders  prompt  them  to  de¬ 
mand,  or,  mother  words,  between  the 
reasonable  desires  of  a  nation  and 
the  ambitious  schemes  of  a  party. 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Oxford,  July  2.  The  Commemo¬ 
ration  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  was 
unusually  splendid.  Upwards  vi' 2GW 
persons  attended  the  Theatre  on  Tues¬ 
day,  when  the  poems  which  obtained 
the  annual  prizes  w'ere  recited.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Clea¬ 
ver,  of  Christ  Church  college  (son  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ferns)  for  a  Latin  poem 
entitled  Delphi ,  The  second  prize 
was  obtained  for  a  copy  of  English 
verses  of  superior  merit,  written  by 
Mr.  Rolleston,  of  University  college, 
who  was  also  last  year  a  successful 
candidate  lor  poetic  fame ;  and  tinj 
last  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Gray,  a 
Bachelor  of  .Oriel  college,  lor  an  ad¬ 
mirable  essay  on  the  subject  of  “  He¬ 
reditary  Rank.” — On  Tuesday  morn- 
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ing  the  Heads  of  colleges  and  halls, 
accompanied  by  the  Noblemen,  Doc¬ 
tors,  and  Proctors  of  the  University, 
went  in  procession  from  the  house  of 
the  Itev.  Dr.  Parsons,  Vice  Chancel¬ 
lor,  to  the  Theatre;  when  Charles 
Severn  Watkins,  esq.  was  admitted 
to  the  honorary  degree  of  A.  M.  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitchell, 
Fellow  of  Wadham  college;  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Vincent  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  ad  eundem ,  and  was 
presented  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  Re¬ 
gius  Professor  of  Divinity, 

Cambridge.,  July  7.  Two  of  the 
Members'  prizes,  of  15  guineas 
each,  are  this  year  adjudged  to 
Messrs.  J.  Carr  and  George  Burgess, 
both  of  Trinity-college,  Middle  Ba¬ 
chelors.  There  were  not  any  exer¬ 
cises  sent  in  for  the  Senior  Bache¬ 
lors’  prizes.  —  The  Commencement 
Sermons  were  preached  on  Sunday 
at  St.  Mary’s  church :  that  in  the 
morning  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Middleton, 
Rector  of  Tansor,  Northampton¬ 
shire;  after  which  a  grand  musical 
piece  was  performed,  composed  by 
Mr.  William  Carnaby,  for  his  Doc¬ 
tor's  degree  in  musick.  The  after¬ 
noon  sermon  was  by  Dr,  Pearson, 
master  of  Sidney  college,  when  ano¬ 
ther  musical  performance  took  place, 
composed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Kemp,  for 
his  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Musick.  On 
both  occasions  the  church  was  very 
much  crowded;  Wesley,  the  cele¬ 
brated  organist,  played  several  Vo- 
lontaries, "to  the  admiration  of  the 
Congregation. 

Dr.  Adam  Clarke  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  principal  Librarian  to  the 
newly-established  Surrey  Institution. 

A  suitable  residence  for  the  Pri¬ 
mate  of  all  England  has  at  length 
been  provided  near  Croydon.  The 
present  Archbishop,  last  Summer, 
bought  Addi-ngton  -  place,  Surrey, 
the  seat  of  the  late  Alderman 
T recothick,  with  the  mor.ey  which 
resulted  ffom  the- sale  of  the  Archie- 
piscopal  Palace,  at  Croydon,  by 
Archbishop  Cornwallis,  with  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  some  delapidations  ia  the 
time  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  which 
have  been  vested  in  the  Funds  for 
the  above  purpose,  it  will  in  lu- 
•  turc  form  a  part  of  the  See  of  Can¬ 
terbury. 

Mr.  Parkes  has  for  sometime  been 
engaged  in  revising  the  Chemical  Ca¬ 
techism,  in  order  to  acconamodate 


every  part  of  that  work  to  the  new 
facts  lately  developed  by  the  highly- 
interesting  and  truly-important  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Mr.  Davy.  A  third  edi¬ 
tion  thus  amended,  and  with  other 
very  considerable  additions,  is  in  the 
press,  and  will  be  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Robert  Baugh,  of  Llanymy- 
nech,  near  Oswestry,  eo.  Salop,  land- 
surveyor  and  engraver,  intends  pub¬ 
lishing  next  month,  a  large  nine-sheet 
Map  of  Shropshire,  to  be  dedicated 
by  permission  to  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Earl  of  Powis.  This  Map  is  made 
from  an  actual  survey,  upon  a  scale 
of  one  inch  to  a  mile,  and  has  been 
the  labour  of  near  six  years.  The 
survey,  it  must  be  observed,  is  not 
confined  merely  to  the  limits  of  Shrop¬ 
shire,  but  extends  into  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  counties  of  Hereford,  Wor¬ 
cester,  Stafford,  Cheshire,  Radnor, 
Flint,  Denbigh,  and  Montgomery  ; 
comprehending  an  extent  of  fifty- 
four  by  fifty-three  miles,  showing 
the  connection  of  towns,  -  villages, 
canals,  &c.  in  the  above-named  coun¬ 
ties  adjoining  Shropshire. 

.  INDEX  INDICATORIUS. 

Though  we  do  not  entirely  accord  with 
Investigator,  we  see  the  force  of  his 
reasoning,  and  shall  not  be  so  obstinate  as 
to  persist  in  error. 

We  cannot  trust  to  the  drawings  of 
any  anonymous  Correspondent.  Among 
a  great  number  sent  by  one  young  gen*- 
tleman,  is  a  View  of  JReculver  Church , 
which  would  serve  almost  as  well  for  a 
View  of  York  Minuter,  or  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  7Lis  specimen  of  what  we  have 
seen,  prevents  our  using  what  we  have 
not  seen. 

A  Student  of  Nature  would  be  much 
obliged  to  any  one  who  will  send  for  in¬ 
sertion  an  account  of  the  present  state  of 
the  far-famed  Isle  of  St.  Kilda,  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
natives,  and  stating  the  improvements 
introduced  siiice  Macaulay  wrote.  He 
supposes  it  might  easily  be  accomplished 
by  one  who  has  access  to  Sinclair's  “  Sta¬ 
tistical  Account  of  Scotland,”  in  which 
some  account  of  the  Island  may  be  found 
in  a  volume  published  subsequently  to  the 
seventh. 

Mr.  Parkes's  account  of  St.  Mary’s 
Waterlane 'gate,  Shrewsbury,  &e.  shall 
receive  due  attention. 

The  Remarks  of  A  Modern  on  Hcddes- 
don  shall  be  inserted  in  our  next  ;  with 
an  account  of  the  Prisons  at  Norwich  ;  Re¬ 
views  of  Colonel  Hutchinson’s  Memo  if  s, 
Skelton’s  Sermons,  &c.  &c. 

AN 
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AN  ADDRESS 

To  THE  PA  mors  OF  SPAIN. 

Written  by  Wm.-Tho.  Fitz-Geraid,  Esq. 

T^EGRADED  EUROPE,  in  these  aw- 
ful  times,  [crimes  ! 

Jrtood  pale  spectatress  of  the  Tyrant’s 
By  Fraud  deluded,  or  by  Fear  oppccssd, 
No  gen’rous  feelings  warm’d  her  torpid 
breast ; 

England  alone  oppos’d  his  iron  reign, 
And  now  the  torch  of  honour  beams  in 
Spain ! 

Brightly  it  beams  ! — a  beacon  to  inspire, 
And  warm  Iberia’s  sons  with  patriot  fire  : 
Spaniards!  the  noble  flame  through  Eu¬ 
rope  spread,  [head ! 

And  break  your  fetters  on  your  Tyrant’s 
Glorious  your  struggle  J  in  a  glorious 
cause, 

Tor  Wives,  Religion,  Liberties,  and  Laws  ! 
|or  all  the  soft  endearments  that  can 
bind, 

And  tune  to  harmony  the  human  mind  ; 
Then  fire  each  heart,  and  arm  each  manly 
hand,  [land-1 

To  drive  tbe  Gallic  bloodhounds  from  your 
Your  slaughter’d  brethren  call  you  to  the 
field,  [Gaul  shall  yield  : 

Where  Spain  shall  triumph,  and  where 
Heroes  in  arms !  pursue  your  glorious 
plan. 

And  vindicate  the  real  Rights  of  Man — 
Not  those  proclaim’d  by  France,  and 
wrote  in  blood, 

But  those,  like  England’s,  built  on  pub¬ 
lic  good  !  ,  [more, 

“  The  mighty  Island”  is  your  foe  no 
But  sends  you  succour  from  fair  Freedom’s 
shore;  [her  own, 

And  while  she  makes  your  gen’rous  cause 
The  BgoOD-Nuns’D  D-emon  trembles  on 
his  throne  :  [despair. 

With  slaughter  gorg’d,  and  harrow’d  by 
The  shade  of  Enghien  shall  torment  him 
there  !  ‘  [stand 

And  round,  in  Fancy’s  awful  sight,  shall 
All  the  pale  victims  of  his  murd’rous 
hand ! 

These  shall  the  •tory  of  his  reign  impart. 
And  scourge,  with  3corpions’  stings,  the 
Tyrant’s  heart  i  [doom. 

The  Muse  Prophetic  long  has  seen  his 
And  Hell  prepares  his  adamantine  tomb  ! 
Heaven  drives  the  gloomy  shades  of  night 
away,  . 

And  gives  the  prospect  of  a  happier  day; 
Germans  !  Italians  !  hear  the  glorious 
call, 

Iberia's  quarrel  is  the  cause  of  all ! 
Britannia  points— and  mark  the  noble 
,  view,  [to  y op  ! 

Her  Spear  to  France  !  her  olive-branch 
Fight  but  yuur  battle  I — and  she  bids  you 
know,  [foe. 

Hep  vjJViiUQbij  Monarch  is  no  more  your 


Nations,  arise  \  and  in  your  vengeance 
N  just, 

Reduce  your  vile  Oppressor  into  dust ; 

Chase  from  the  earth  Ins  base  detested 
race,  [grace I 

And  end  the  hist’ry  of  your  own  dis- 
Then  shall  the  groaning  world,  from  bond¬ 
age  free. 

Taste  all  the  sweets  of  Psace  and  Liberty* 
Julyp,  1808. 

ON  THE  PATRIOTIC  SPANIARDS. 

IRE  as  the  eagle,  messenger  of  Jove, 
Rapacious  wings  his  airy  fl  ight  above, 

W  mm,  chance,  a  hare  his  destin’d  prey 

he  spies,  [flies;  > 

And  downward  with  reverted  wings  he 
E’en  now  he  hovers  o’er  his  victim’s  head. 
Regardless  of  the  fearful  cries  it  made  ; 

E’eu  so  that  hated  Tyrant,  scourge  of  men. 
Sent  down  from  Heaven  to  chastise  our  sin. 
Whose  weary  eyes  with'  heavy  wings  of 
lead  [head ; 

Sleep  ne’er  has  clos  d,  nor  hover’d  o’er  his 
E  en  so  that  tyrant  wants  to  trample  clown. 
Those  valiant  Nations  who  his  rule  disown. 
The  Spaniards  also,  for  their  Country ’a 
cause. 

Engage  with  ardour  in  unnumber’d  wars. 
From  tyranny  and  Slavery  they  fly. 

Resolv’d  to  conquer  nobly,  or  to  die. 
Oppression  they  disdain,  abhor  the  sight 
Of  chains  and  fetters — they  resolve  to 
fight,  [fame. 

Defend  their  Country,  and  their  Country’s 
And  gain  themselves  an  everlasting  name ! 
Fight  on,  ye  Patriot  Spaniards,  one.. 

and  all,  i 

For  Liberty,  dear  Liberty’s  the  call!  > 
Patriots !  ne’er  live  to  see  your  glorious  V 
Country  fail !  J 

A  Young  Beginner. 
JEtat.  sitce  13 mo  finno.  ■ 


ODE  AUX  ESPAGNOLS. 

U’  aux  males  accens  de  Bellone 
Tout  citoyen  marche  aux  combats; 
L’honneur  de  i’autel  et  du  trone 
Depend  des  efforts  de  son  bras. 

Vaincre  ou  mourir  pour  ta  patrie, 
Genereux  enfant  d’  iberie, 

Est  tin  devoir  digne  de  toi. 

Arm6  de  l’acier  homicide, 

Va,  snr  un  peuple  regicide, 

Yehger  le  destin  de  tondloi. 

Ton  coeur,  pen  fait  pour  l’esclavage. 

Doit  un  cxemple  a  l’uuivers. 

Quo  plein  de  ton  noble  courage 
11  apprenne  a  rompre  ses  furs. 

C’est  a  la  valeur  Espagnoie,  . 

A  retirer  le  Capitole 

Du  fond  do  ses  tristes  debris  ;  .  - 
Peux  tu  balancer,  quand  la  Gloire 
Te  prjinet  quo  de  la  victoire. 

La  liberte  sera  le  prix. 


Je 
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Je  vo'i?,  du  sem  de  sa  disgrace, 

Des  "Germains  1’aigle  imperieux 
S’elcvant  avec  plus  d’audace, 

Voter  sur  tes  pas  giprieux. 
pcs  bords  du  Danube  a  S’ I  here, 
le  citoyen  no  voit  qu’  un  irere 
Dans  Permemi  do  ces  tyrans, 

Qui,  tcuj ours  reffroi  de  la  terre, 

JLiment  a  Paneer  lour  tormerre 
Sur  sqs  paisibles  habitans, 

Pcja,  dans  leur  essor  rapide, 

D?  Albion  les  bravfes  guerrier$, 

Aux  pies  des  monts  faineux  d’Alcide, 
Giaeillent  avec  toi  des  lauriets* 

Dbja,  de  la  Lusitahie, 
jMtaftt  centre  la  tyrannic, 

Accourcnt  left  tiers  batailkmS  j 
Jit  de  cent  hordes  inhumaines, 

Pc  sang,  repaqdu  dans  ies  plained 
Va  fertiliser  tes  sillops, 

tJnis  pour  combr.ttre  le  crime. 

Amines  "de  la  meme  ardeur, 
pes  pehples  fermeront  l’abime 
C  reuse  sous  eux  par  la  fureur. 

Mais  Dieu  t’a  fait,  dans  sa  puissance, 

Pc  rainistre  de  sa  vengeance 
Pour  terrasser  l’impiete  ; 
lit  tu  paraitras  dans  Phistoirh 
Ouvrant  le  cbemin  de  la  Gloire, 

Aux  amis  de  la  liberte. 

Ckeijne-tpalk,  Chelsea-  Cm  TaMc^E. 

On  the  Annual  Bepbr't  of  the  Roy a  t  Ho¬ 
mage  Society  for  1  SOB, .  and  the  Loss  qf 
■  several  of  it's  excellent  Members  !  !  ! 

HAUL,  gen’rou-s  souls,  escap’d  to 
endless  rest  j 

11'  Elegy  can  speak  with  due  regard. 

Ah,  what  emotions  swell  the  filial  breast, 
■While  ye  are  fled  to  shores  by  Heaven 
prepar'd. 

To  what  blest  region  is  your  worth  as- 
sign’d,  ipl°y  -5 

What  now  affords  each  vital  spark  .tun- 
II as  Heaven’s  decrees  eternally  confin’d 
Your  presence  in  exalted  realms  of  joy  ? 

Or  has  the  Omnipresent  Sire  of  good  . 

The  privilege  divine  more  largely  given, 
And  ye,  with  guardian-angels’  power  en¬ 
dued,  t*en. 

Still  visit  va:  th;  t'ho’  denizens  of  Hea- 

lf  so,  ah,  deign  to  renovate  the  cause 
Of  sweet  Humanity,  your  late  delight : 
If  not  restrain’d  by  Heaven's  immortal 
laws,  "  [excjte. 

As  heavenly  advocates  new  powers 

But,,  if  more  circumscrib'd  the  bles*' 
abode  [solace  hides, 

That  from  terrestrial  shoves  your  pre- 
Sfcii!  shay  we  feed- Use  presence  of  your 
God,  -  [sides  *n 

For  o'er  hi's  flock  the  Shepherd  still  pre- 


*  St.. Lake  xii,  ver.  fi‘2,  , 


May  HE  who  utter'd,  <l  Lazarus,  oome 
forth,”  [zeal* 

Inspire  new  hearts  with  pure  unsullied 
Whose  deeds  humane  may  imitate  your 
worth, 

And  still  through  him  advance  Britan¬ 
nia’s  .W£al,  - "  [ 

twenty-one? 

Stanzas  written  in  Bengal  to  a  Friend !  , 

By  J.  H,  TownieY  Roberdeau,  Esq. 

Of  the  Honourable  East  India  Company's 
1  Civil  Establishment . 

WIFT  on  its  glowing  axis,  Earth 
Thrice  seven  years  its  course  has 
run ;  r 

The  first  year  mark’d  thy  joyful  birth, 

The  last — proclaims  you  twenty-one  ! 

Revert  to,  when  a  heedless  boy  ; 

Grief,  care,  or  trouble,  you  had  none  \ 
5T  will  cause  a  sigh ;  will  damp  your  joy* 

For  cares  arise  at  twenty-one  J 

How  trifles  pleas’d,  and  gave  delight; 

The  wooden  horse  ;  the  mimic  gnu  ; 

Lo  !  things  that  charm’d  youth’s  downing 
sight, 

Are  all  despis’d  at.  twenty-one! 

The  horse  now'  pants  with  life,  with  pride  i 
And  loud  explodes  the  real  gun ; 

These  are  but  gewgaws  magnified, 
Although  they  please  at  twenty-one! 

What  varied  pleasure  now  bestrays. 
Pursuits  of  frolic,  mirth,  and  fun  : 

But  while  “  in  transports  lost”  we  gaze. 
The  years  are  flown  oi-r-— twenty -one  !  . 

Arid  when  the  dancing  bubble ’s  broke, 
When  these  gay  scenes  are  pass’d  an4 
gone, 

At  the  last  page  of  life’s  full- book. 

We ’d  fain  turn  back  to  twenty-one  !  ' 

But,  Pleasure’s  votarist,  ’tis  too  late  ; 

Go,  bid  arise  yon  setting  sun  ; 

The  Vain  command  wiH  teach,  that  Fate 
No  more  recalls  bright — twenty-one '! 

Since  then  the  joys  of  peace  in  age 
Rise  but  from  acts  which  now  are  done 
Let  this  sometimes  our  thoughts  engage, 
’Mid  dazzling  scenes  of — twenty-one  !' 

Let.  Moderation'  always  guide, 

And  then,  when  Life’s  swift  pace -is  rung 
Soft  to  the  silent  grave  we  ghde, 

With  hopes  as  warm  as* — twenty-one  !" 

No  maxims  stern  would  I  impose, 

Nor  check  the  course,  of  harmless  fun  ; 
No  !  taste  joy’s  cup  while  pure  it  flows. 
But  look  beyond  bright — twenty-one  ! 

Smoothly  thy  boyish  days  have  past, 

’Till  Manhood’s  goal  at  length  is-  wo# -j 
Jak<-  then  a  w  ish  they  smooth  may  last, 
...Far,  far  beyond  g&y  t^eniy-one  1 

Momensingy  Bengal,  Eve.  180F, 
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Epitaph  on  general  wolfe. 

From  Sims’  Edition  *jf  Mickle’s  Poems. 
RITONS,  approach  with  awe  this 
hallow’d  shrine ; 

And  if  the  father’s  sacred  name  be  thine  ; 
[f  thou  hast  mark'd  thy  stripling’s  cheeks 
to  glow,  [foe. 

When  war  was  mention’d,  or  the  Gallic 
In  shining  arms  his  infant  sports  employ, 
And  warm  his  rage — here  bring  the  war¬ 
like  boy  ;  [shall  tell. 

Here  let  him  stand,  whilst  thou  enrapt 
How  fought  the  glorious  Wolfe,  how  glo¬ 
rious  fell !  [dours  rise, 

Then,  when  thou  mark’st  his  bursting  ar- 
And  all  the  warrior  flashing  in  his  eyes, 
Catch  his  young  hand — and  while  he  lifts 
it  here,  [shall  swear 

By  Wolfe’s  great  soul  the  future  Wolfe 
Eternal  hate  against  th’  insidious  Gaul, 
Like  Wolfe  to  conquer,  or  like  Wolfe  to 
fall  ! 

What  future  Hannibals  shall  England  see, 
Rais’d  and  inspir’d,  O  gallant  Wolfe,  by 
thee ! 


Translation  of  the  above. 

By  the  late  William  Lowndes,  Esq. 

Commissioner  of  Excise. 

SI  tibi  sit  natus,  supplex  delubra,  Bri- 
tanne,  [arma 

Nitres,  si  juvenis  vultum  calor  oecupet,, 
.Si  ludo  tractet  fera,  si  cum  bella  feruntur, 
Ingentes  animos  toll  at;  tunc  siste,  Bri- 
tanne 

Hie  juvenem,  dices  animosus  prrrlia,  dices 
Ut  cecidit  Woifus,  Gallo  sque  in  morte  fu- 
gavit-  .  [atdor 

Si  furtim  in  faciem  veniet  color,  et  micet 
Martins  ex  ocuiis,  juvenis  celer  arripe 
d  extram,  [rare 

Heroumque  animos  testetur,  se  arma  pa- 
-T.terna  in  'Gallos,  Wolfpmque  imitarier 
ausis.  [cerneG 

Quot  quos  Hanmbalcs  perlada  Britannia 
dE  inula  si  pubes  vlrtutem  et  facta  sequs- 
tur, 

Wolfe,  tuam  ! 

Mr  Urban,  Salop,  July  11. 

nPilE  following  verses  wore  written,  on 
"*■  bringing  a  small  Yew-tree,  plucked 
up  just  under  Thomson’s  seat  in  Virgil’s 
Grove,  at  the  Lcasowes,  some  time  in 
August  1805,  and  planted  in  the  rural 
retreat  of  the  late  J.  'Davaston,  esq.  the 
Nursery,  West  Felton,  by  his  son,  Jc  F. 
M.  Dovustou,  esq.  the  present  possessor. 

Yours,  ike.  D.  P. 

YOUNG  offspring  of  an  aged  tree, 

That  erst  o’er  Shenstone  rear’d  its  head; 
That  wav’d  in  wild  luxuriance  free, 

And  deck’d  its  boughs  with  berries  red  ; 
O  grace  my  little  grove  retir'd, 

As  he  of  Friendship  grac’d  the  sphere, 
Fo  shait  thou  be  of  Taste  admir’d, 

So  shait  tiiou  stand  to  memory  dear. 


And  oft,  beneath  thy  sable  shade, 

To  him  the  votive  urn  I  ’ll  raise ; 

And,  musing  o’er  the  yellow  mead. 

Recall  the  joys  of  other  days  - 
And  there  shall  bards  unborn  recline, 

To  pay  to  him  the  tribute  due  ; 

And  Genius  shall  be  proud  to  shine 
Beneath  the  shade  of  Shenstone’s  yew. 

But,  Yew-tree,  if,  at  eve  or  dawn, 

Hither  some  Nymph  should  haply  tun;,  , 
And  wail  of  love  to.  Heav’u  withdrawn, 

Or  for  unvalued  friendship  mourn  ; 

Bid  her  to  yonder  cot  repair, 

Where  willows  weep  and  fiow’rets  twins* 
With  me  the  tale  of  woe  compare. 

And  mix  her  melting  tears  w  ith  mine,, 

There  musick  soft,  to  Shenstone’s  strain. 
Shall  join  for  ufi  her  witching-  pow’rs  • 

Nor  shall  his  woes  be  sung  in  vain, 

If  they  but  steal  a  pang  from  ours. 
Departed  Bard  ! — a  friendly  part 
Has  he  in  plaintive  numbers  shewn ; 

To  ease  another’s  aching  heart, 

He  -sung  the  sorrows  of  his  own. 

J.  F.  M.  IX 

AD  AM l CUM  SHERlbANUM, 
OSSESS’D  of  every  loaf  and  fish, 

With  “  butter  in  a  lordly  dish,® 

And  cramm’d  with  all  their  hearts  coy  Id 
wish, 

So  that  their  dogs  grew  fat  with  crumbs  ;  . 
What  could  induce  your  Treasury  chums 
To  kick  the  breeches  from  their  bums  ? 

Die  Sheridan  1 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  were  poor: 

Liv’d  by  their  wits — a  scanty  store  1 
Till  Grenville  ope’d  the  Treasury  door  ; 

No  longer  there  they  toast  their  noses. 

Or  slumber  on  the  bed  of  roses 

With  these— is ’t  thus  tiie  drama  closes  ?  ’ 

Die  -Sheridan  1 

In  evil  hour,  ’gainst  Mother  Church, 
Howjck  prepar’d  a  rod  of  birch, 

And  would  have  left  her  in  the  lurch  ; 

But  (Heav’n-  be  prais'd  !)  yur  Edith's  De- 
fe-ndet 

Drove  from  bis  councils  this  pretender. 
Must  thou  thy  Treasurers  hip  surrender  ?  -* 

Die  Sheridan  * 

Though  Grenville,  gorg’d,  may  shut  his 
jaws, 

Or  suck  nutrition  from  his  pars, 

His  hangers-on  k^ve. craving  maws  ; 

They  now  must  starve,  or  live  like  Tar¬ 
tars  :  [tyrs. 

And  though  the  Pope  may  style  them  AJ'ai- 
Witl  that  make  up  for  loss  of  quarters  ? 

Die  Sheridan  ? 

What  is  the  Church  of  Rome  to  thee  ? 

Her  discipline  would  ill  agree 
With  “  tipsy  dance  and  revelry.” 

Penance  you  practis’d  long  enough  ; 

Do  not  our  rites  a*ait  blue  and  buff 
Better  than  fasts  and ‘lenten  stuff? 

Die  Skeiidan ! 
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If  thou  hast  listed  to  his  brawl, 

And  run  thy  head  against  a  wall, 

Peter  will  cost  thee  more  than  Pauli. 
Why  on  thyself  this  mischief  bring  ? 

Had  it  not  been  a  wiser  thing 
To  have  join’d  the  cause  of  Church  arid 
King  ? 

Die  Sheridan ! 


ADDRESS  TO  THE  GUARDIANS  OF  LlFE, 
On  the  Procession  of  Men ,  Women,  and 
Children ,  at  the  Anniversary  Festival  of 
the  Royal  Humane  Society . 

YE  gen’rous,  Heaven-directed  Band? 
to  you 

The  grateful  homage  of  the  Muse  is  due  : 
'Midst  prospects  black  with  danger  and 
dismay, 

Your  kind  Humanity  exerts  its  sway. 

While  mad  Ambition  mounts  his  iron  car, 
To  vex  the  world  with  all  the  woes  of  war ; 
*Tis  yours  ta  watch  with  philanthropic 
care. 

And  gild  the  gloomy  regions  of  Despair. 

May  Mercy  still  with  British  zeal  com¬ 
bine,  [join  ! 

And  civic  wreaths  with  deathless  laurels 
Snatch’d  from  the  grave— behold  your 
rescued  train  ? 

Attending  grateful  at  the  hallow'd  fane. 

Le !  heart-join’d  prayers  with  honest  fer- 
your  rise,  [skies* 

To  call  down  blessings  from  th’  approving 
G  may  that  bliss  which  Virtue  only  knows, 
Attend  your  days,  and  cheer  their  parting 
close !  A  Medicae  Assistant. 
Richmond ,  May  31. 


SONNET, 

written  on  a  ’ fine  nigiit  in  autumn. 

FTVHE  silver  crescent,  on  the  belt  of 
night,  _  [gale 

Looks  beautiful.  And  oft  the  passing 
Pauses  amid  the  half-illumin’d  vale, 

As  if  ’twere  conscious  of  the  charming 
sight, 

And  felt,  like  me,  ineffable  delight. 
Meanwhile  the  mist  expands  the  mantle 
pale 

O’er  the  bright  bosom  of  the  slumb’ring 
stream ;  [beam 

And  the  brown  wood,  beneath  the  mellow 
Grotesquely  towTing,  curious  shapes 
assumes ; 

The-  Starry  host  above  but  faintly  gleam, 
Like  distant  lamps  through  intervening 
glooms ; 

And  now  the  gossamer,  in  airy  looms. 

Prepares  her  filmy  wonder,  to  adorn 

Tihe  forest’s  rugged  race,  the  briar,  and 
the  thorn.  Hafiz, 


Vis  pariter  coluit,  ittgeniique  deous  r 
Vox  tacet,  heu,  quae  judicio  ditata  facundo 
Mentes  admonuit,  allicuitque  simul ; 
Comiter  evolveris  meditata,  et  pectore 
blando 

Ocpis  ex  animis  solvere  virtcla  libens. 
Flebilis,  ah  citius  l^tho  divulse  rapaci, 
AssiduememorijConstet  imago  placens  ! 
Permaneat,  socia  lacrymis  firmata  do- 
leutis, 

Floret  ut  aeijb  pcrlita  rore  humus. 
SONNET 

to  the  Memory  of  a  venerated  Relation. 

THE  pregnant  mind,  with  varied  learning 
fraught, 

By  vivid  Genius  oft  impell’d  to  soar, 
Rapt  in  each  social,  each  sublimer  thought 
Of  bright  Imagination’s  treasur’d  store, 
From  earth  is  fled ;  and  mute  the  pleasing 
voice  [willing  heart ; 

Whence  bland  persuasion  swray’d  the 
To  Reason’s  path  Could  guide  the  passive 
choice,  [part. 

And  Virtue’s  philanthropic  glance  im- 
O  early  victim  of  the  silent  tomb  ? 

As  Memory  lends  her  retrospective  power. 
While  mourning  friends  revolve  the  fatal 
hour,  [gloom ; 

Thy  merit  yet  survives  th’  oblivious 
Imbued  with  Sympathy’s  spontaneous  tear, 
As  vernal  dews  the  prime  of  nature  clioer. 
Toner-hill.  D.  L.  & 


TO  THE  SKY  LARK. 

T-I ERALD  of  the  roseate  morning, 

A A  Who  on  russet  wings,  dost  rise. 

At  Aurora’s  earliest  dawning, 

Midst  the  regions  of  the  skies. 

Thou,  ere  yet  the  feather’d  chorus 
Fill  with  melody  the  grove, 

Hail’st  with  artless  lay  the  glories 
Of  the  radiant  morn  above. 

At  thy  call  the  swain  awaking 
Rises  from  the  arms  of  sleep. 

And,  his  lowly  cot  forsaking, 

Issues  forth  V  attend  his  sheep. 

O’er  the  plain  the  school-boy  winding 
Follows  thee  with  curious  eye. 

And  the  peasant  hears  (attending 
At  his  plough)  thy  notes  with  joy. 

Herald  of  Aurora’s  daw  ning, 

May  I  e’er  thy  call  obey, 

Rise  like  thee  when  first  the  morning 
Urges  on  her  orient  way. 

E.  Duncannon. 


I 


An  Patris  Memoriam  dilecti  Nenia. 

V  E  Libitina  operit  prseceps,  quern 
vivid  a  mentis 


-\ 


In  St.  Dunstan’s  Church-yard,  Canterbury, 
On  Mary  Longbottom. 

TRIPP’D  of  the  chiefcst  blessing  here. 
Nature  unblam’d  may  drop  a  tear. 
When  from  impatience  kept ; 

Calmly  bewail  a  friend  remov’d. 

As  Jesus  moum  tl  fhrhis  bclov'd, 

He  died— -and  Jesus  wept* 
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PROCEEDING^  IN  THE  SECOND  SESSION 

United  Kingdom  of  Great 

House  o?  Commons,  May  9. 

Mr.  Calcraft  called  toe  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  subject  of  the  Roehfcfort 
squadron.  He  did  not.  bring  it  forward 
upon  light'  grounds ;  and  he  was  conscious 
that  it  affected  a  great  many  highly  re¬ 
spectable  personages.  It  would  appear 
from  the  papers  on  the  table,  tnat  the 
neglect  under  which  Sir  Richard  Strachan 
laboured,  whilst  in  command  off  Roche¬ 
fort,  was  almost  unequalled  in  our  naval 
history.  It  would  appear,  that  from  an 
early  period  in  the  month  of  October,  un¬ 
til  the  1st  of  December,  no  kind  of  sup¬ 
ply  was  sent  to  his  squadron,  being  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  eight  weeks.  It  is  true,  that  upon 
the '3d  of  December,  the  Mediator  brought 
supplies,  till  when  the  fleet  suffered  the 
greatest  distress.  At  length,  from  actual 
necessity,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  his  sta¬ 
tion,  by  which  the  French  fleet  lying  in 
the  harbour  escaped  to  sea  ;  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  arising  from  which  were  not  be  cal¬ 
culated,  as  at  this  moment  their  destina¬ 
tion  was  unknown  to  us  and  to  our  crui- 
zers.  The  Hon.  Gentleman  here  submit- - 
ted  Resolutions  expressive  of  the  senti¬ 
ments  he  uttered  upon  this  business,  and 
concluded  with  moving  the  first  of  them, 

•  On  the  question  being  put,  Mr.  Welles- 
leij  PoA?  rose  in  reply.  He  certainly  was 
surprised  that,  the  Hon.  Gent,  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  bring  forward  any  motion 
on  the  subject,  particularly  as  he  thought 
it  must  be  evident  to  every  candid  mind, 
from  the  papers  presented  to  the  House, 
that  the  Board  of  Admiralty  had  done  their 
duty,  and  were  not  liable  to  any  of  those 
charges  of  neglect  which  had  been  brought 
against  them.  Tt  had  been  said,  that  the 
gallant  Admiral  who  commanded  the 
blockading  squadron  off  Rochefort  Had 
been  prevented  from  pursuing  the  French 
fleet  by  the  want  of  provisions.  He  should 
prove,  however,  that  this  was  not  the 
case,  from  the  Journal  of  the  gallant-  Ad* 
mirai  himself,  a  few  extracts  from  which 
he  should  bc-g  leave  to  read.  From  these 
documents  it  appeared,  that  Sir  R.  Stra¬ 
chan  was  not  prevented  from  pursuit  by 
the  want  of  provisions  j  on  the  contrary, 
the  gallant  Admiral  passed  the  Ferrol 
squadron,  the  Lisbon  squadron,  and  Gi¬ 
braltar,  without  asking  for  any  sort  of 
supply  of  provisions,  by  any  communica¬ 
tion  whatever.  This  surely  would  not 
have  been  the  ease,  had  Sir  R.  Strachan 
been  in  any  want  of  supplies.  The  Horn 
Gentleman  then  adduced  several  very 
striking  instances  from  official  documents, 
and  private  correspondence,  which  com¬ 
pletely'  proved  that  the  Admiralty  Board 
had  done  their  duty;  that  Admiral  Stir¬ 
ling  was  satisfied  jhey  had  done  §o  >  and. 

Gent-  Mag,  Ju! ISOS* 
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that  it  whs  owing  to  the  tempestuous  wea¬ 
ther  in  December  and  January,  that  the 
supplies  sent  by  the  Admiralty  did  not 
reach  the  Rochefort  squadron. 

Sir  C.  Fqle  supported  the  original  mo¬ 
tion,  and  contended  that  it  was  an  incon¬ 
trovertible  fact,  that,  if  Sir 'R.  Strachan 
had  perceived  the  Enemy’s  fleet  from  his 
mast-head,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
have  followed  them,  for  want  of  necessa¬ 
ries. 

Mr.  Robert  Ward  spoke  at  considerable 
length  in  defence  of  the  Board  of  Admiral¬ 
ty.  He  said,  the  letter  on  the  tabid  of  the 
House  from  Sir  R.  Strachan  was  a  com¬ 
plete  defence  to  the  present  charge.  He 
did  not  mean  to  assert  that  Sir  R.  Stra- 
chan’S  fleet  had  been  provided  with  provi¬ 
sions  as  plentifully  as  the  Board  of  Admi¬ 
ralty  could  wish  ;  but  he  challenged- any 
member  in  the  House  to  say,  that  the  fleet 
had  on  any  occasion  been  compelled  to 
relinquish  the  blockade  for  want  Of  provi¬ 
sions. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  supported  the  original 
motion. 

On  a  division,  there  appeared,  for  the 
previous  question,  146,  against  it  69 — > 
Majority  TT. 

House  of  Lords,  May  10. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  for 
preventing  the  granting  of  Places  in  Re¬ 
version,  Lord  Hatvlccjbury  addressed  the 
House  for  some  time  in  support  of  it ;  the 
measure  having  met  his  approbation  in 
consequence  of  the  limitation  with  respect 
to  time. 

Lords  Rcdestiale  and  Grosvcnor  opposed 
the  Bill.' 

Earl  Moira  said  the  Bill  did  not  produce 
any  roal  radical  reform,  tending  to  allevi¬ 
ate  the  burthens  of  the  people  ;  but  it 
went  to  deprive  the  Crown  of  a  power  that 
was  useful  to  the  country  ;  and  therefore 
he  -would  oppose  it.  To  support  Such  a 
useless  measure  as  this,  would  only  be  an 
attempt  to  delude  the  country. 

Lord  Holland  observed,  that  there  was  a 
great  difference  in  point  of  principle  be¬ 
tween  the  arguments  of  his  Noble  Friend 
(Lord  Moira)  and  Lord  Redesdale,  though, 
they  were  both  adverse  to  the  Bill.  The 
Learned  Iyord  contended,  that  the  Bill 
was  the  beginning  of  reforms _  that  mpst 
end  in  the  ruin  of  the  Constitution.  His 
Noble  Friend,  on  the  Other  hand,  asserted, 
that  it  would  only,  mock  the  pbople  with  a 
shadow  of  reform,  while  their  real  griev¬ 
ances  pressed  upon,  them  as  heavy  is  ever..-. 
Indeed  the  Bill  was  fur  ffcTTr burte:  such,  as  ' 
he  cortld  w  ish  it  to  be.  He  should,  how¬ 
ever,  support  it,  and  Bail  it  as  a  complete 
vie  Lory  and.  triumph,  not  over  any  abuses 
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it  professed  to  correct,  but  over  that  una¬ 
vowed  junto,  that  secret  influence,  which 
had  so  frequently  been  fatally  exerted  du¬ 
ring  the  present  reign,  and  which  always 
displayed  its  activity  in  frustrating  every 
measure  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 

Lord  Somers  joined  in  exulting  in  the 
victory  obtained  over  secret  influence, 
which  had  so  often  proved  pernicious  to 
the  country. — The  Bill  was  read  a  second 
time. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  presented  the 
following  Message : 

“  G.  R.  , 

“  His  Majesty  finds  it  necessary  to 
state  to  the  House  of  Commons,  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  disastrous  defeat  of  the 
Prussian  arms  in  August  1866,  attended, 
with  the  melancholy  death  of  the  then  reign¬ 
ing  Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the  subsequent 
occupation  of  his  territory  by  the  French, 
Jus  Majesty’s  Sister,  the  widow  of  that 
illustrious  Prince,  was  compelled  to  seek 
an  asylum  in  his  Majesty’s  dominions ; 
immediately  on  her  arrival  an  establish¬ 
ment  was  provided  for  her,  out  of  the  Ci¬ 
vil  List,  suited  to  her  rank,  and  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  extent  of  her  misfortunes. 
But,  as  there  was  no  provision  for  render¬ 
ing  such  an  establishment  permanent,  his 
Majesty  recommends  to  his  faithful  Com¬ 
mons,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  doing 
so  ;  and  confidently  relies  upon  their  zeal 
in  every  thing  affecting  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  his  Crown.” 

Mr.  Biddulph  rose  to  make  his  promised 
motion  relative  to  the  Demised  Hereditary 
Grants  of  the  Crown.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  reign  those  Lands  might  have 
been  comparatively  inconsiderable ;  but  it 
would  appear  from  the  first  Report  of  the 
Surveyor  General  of  Land  Revenues,  on 
the  1st  Dec.  1797,  that  those  Revenues 
considerably  increased,  and  did  not  at 
present  amount  to  less  than  200,000/. 
This  sum  was  of  two  serious  an  amount 
not  to  make  it  a  question  of  importance, 
that  it  be  not  abused. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Biddulph  shortly  replied,  when  the  House 
divided — Ayes  12,  Noes  37 — Majority  25. 

May  11. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  moved 
to  grant  an  annuity  of  10,000/.  to  her 
Royal  Highness  the  Duchess  of  Bruns¬ 
wick.  '  - 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  complained  of  the 
decision  given  in  the  Court  of  King’s 
Benchj  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  for  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  ■  Hustings,  which  he  consi¬ 
dered  as  contrary  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Housed 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  thought 
the  House  could  not  interfere. 


Mr.  Speaker  recommended  the  Hon. 
Baronet  to  wait  till  some  practical  conse¬ 
quence  should  result  from  the  decision  of 
the  Courts  below. 

Mr.  Barham  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  reproaches  thrown  out  on  a 
former  day  by  Dr.  Duigenan  against  the 
Catholicks  of  Ireland ;  and  as  he  under¬ 
stood  that  Dr.  D.  was  about  to  be  made  a 
Privy  Counsellor  of  Ireland,  and  as  he 
considered  such  a  man,  who  had  endea¬ 
voured  to  stir  up  animosity  amongst  the 
Irish,  to  be  an  unfit  person  to  assist  in  di¬ 
recting  the  Councils  of  Ireland  ;  he  moved 
for  several  papers,  tending  to  shew  the 
proposed  appointment.  On  the  motioiv 
being  read  from  the  Chair,  no  Member 
on  the  Mhvsterial  side  got  up. 

Mr.  W.  Wynne  complained  of  this  si¬ 
lence. 

Si-  Arthur .  Wellesley  said,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  considered  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  the  Learned  Doctor  in  the 
Privy  Council,  in  order  to  give  his  advice 
on  Ecclesiastical  affairs.  ;But  he  was  n®t 
to  be  consulted  any  farther. 

The  Ministers  remained  silent  during 
the  whole  debate.  Mr.  Tierney,  Sir  It. 
Williams ,  Mr.  Mathew,  Lord  H.  Petty, 
Messrs.  Ounce  n,  W.  Smith,  Windham , 
and  Whitbread,  all  complained  of  the  si¬ 
lence  of  Ministers,  who,  they  said,  were 
ashamed  of  the  appointment  in  question  ; 
and  they  contended,  it  would  be  dis¬ 
graceful  and  dangerous  if  such  appoint¬ 
ment  took  place. 

Mr.  Lockhart  opposed  the  motion.  And 
on  a  division,  there  were — for  the  motion 
107,  Against  it  174. 


May  12. 

The  House  was  occupied  till  one,  in  de¬ 
bating  on  the  Claims  of  Mr.  Palmer  of 
Bath,  inventor  of  the  mail  coaches,  who 
required  the  sum  of  140,000/.  aMedged  to 
be  due  to  him  by  virtue  of  his  contract 
with  Government  This  claim  was  found¬ 
ed  on  the  Report  of  a  Committee  to  whoa 
Mr.  Palmer’s  petition  had  been  referred. 
It  was  supported  by  Mr.  Palmer  (son  to 
the  Claimant),  Mr.  Cruker,  Mr.  Windham, 
Sir  F.  Burdett,  Lord  II.  Petty,  &e.— -and 
opposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  who  said  that  Mr.  Palmer  forfeited 
his  claim  on  being  discharged  from  the 
Post-Office,  for  misconduct :  but  that  in 
consideration  of  the  value  of  his  invention, 
had  received  3000/.  yearly  :  which  was  a 
sufficient  remuneration.  The  Resolution 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Palmer,  was  carried  in  a 
division — 137  against  71. 


May  13. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
brought  forward  his  new  plan  of  finance, 
the  outline  of  which  is  as  follows  He  pro¬ 
poses  to  allow  ail  pensons  holding  proper- 
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ty  ip  the  3  per  cent  funds  to  the  amount  of 
100/.  and  upwards,  and  above  35  years  of 
age,  to  transfer  it  to  the  Commissioners 
for  reducing  the  national  debt,  who  will  be 
empowered  to  grant  them  annuities  in 
proportion  ,to  the  value  of  the  stock  and 
their  respective  ages.  To  induce  such 
transfers,  it  was  his  intention  to  double  the 
interest,  which  would  be  a  great  relief  to 
many  who  had  but  a  scanty  income. 

Messrs.  Windham,  Brand ,  and  Tierney, 
objected  to  the  plan,  that  it  would  induce 
the  profligate  to  increase  their  own  in¬ 
comes  at  the  expenee  of  their  families,  and 
thereby  produce  great  distress  ;  and  that, 
if  stock  rose  above  70,  it  would  injure  the 
operation  of  the  sinking  fund.  The  further 
discussion  was  postponed. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee  on 
the  Local  Militia  Bill.  An  Amendment 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Babington,  making 
it  compulsory  on  Ministers  to  act  upon  it 
as  soon  as  possible. 

House  of  Lords,  May  16. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor,  wire  considered  the  Bill  as  of  im¬ 
portance,  apd  from  Earl  Stanhope,  who 
declared  it  to  be  the  most  infamous  Bill 
that  had  ever  come  from  the  Commons  ; 
the  second  reading  of  the  Indictments  Bill 
was  postponed  till  Wednesday,  for  which 
day  the  Lords  were  summoned. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Sir 
J.  Newport  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  for  the  equal  valuation  of  the  First 
Fruits  in  Ireland,  and  the  better  regula¬ 
tion  thereof.  This  motion  was  opposed, 
as.  inflicting  an  unnecessary  burden  on  the 
better  order  of  the  Clergy. 

Sir  A.  Wellesley,  Mr.  Foster,  Dr.  Dui- 
genqn,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
supported  this  latter  proposition ;  and 
Messrs,  C.  W.  Wynne,  Horner,  Ponsonby, 
and  ]\f.  Fitz-gcrald,  controverted  it.  On 
a  division,  the  numbers  were — Ayes  50, 
Koes  67-=— Majority  against  the  motion  17. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Dundas,  a  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  examine  the 
Lords’  Journals,  respecting  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  the  number 
of  Appeals.  In  consequence,  the  Scotch 
Judicature  Bill  was  postponed. 

Sir  A.  Wellesley  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  regulating  the.annual  volun¬ 
teering  of  Irish  Militia  into  the  Line.  He 
afterwards  brought  up  the  Bill ;  but  it  was 
understood  that  it  should  not  be  pressed 
during  the  present  Session.  The  Bill  was 
ordered  to  he  printed. 

The  Report' of  the  Committee  granting 
a  duty  on  copper  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
Bdl  ordered  accordingly. 

Mr.  Wharton  brought  up  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  whole  House  on  Mr. 
jpakfoer’s  claim.  Mr.  Bankes  said,  he 


should  ill  discharge  his  duty  if  he  did  not 
declare  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  unjust  grants  of  the  public 
money  he  had  ever  witnessed.  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer  bad  been  a  useful  servant  to  the  pub- 
lick,  but,  in  his  opinion,  he  had  already 
been  sufficiently  recompensed. 

-  Mr.  Windham  said,  the  question  had 
been  decided  both  by  the  private  Commit¬ 
tee,  and  by  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  on  the  most  independent  grounds, 
and  without  regard  to  any  consideration 
hut  those  of  public  justice  and  public  ho¬ 
nour.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  even 
differed  as  to  the  fact  whether  there  was  or 
was  not  a  bargain.  Some  of  them  admit¬ 
ted  that  there  was  a  bargain  ;  but  alleged 
that  Mr.  Palmer  had  waved  it  by  accept¬ 
ing  of  an  office.  By  looking  at  fhe  terms 
on  which  that  office  was  granted,  however, 
it  would  at  once  appear  what  part  of  it 
was  a  reward  for  services  performed,  and 
what  part  a  salary  for  official  duties.  As 
a  reward  for  his  original  invention  and  the 
services  then  rendered,  he  had  stipulated 
to  receive  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  in¬ 
creased  profits.  When  the  Office  was 
conferred  on  him,  he  received  a  salary  of 
1500/.  a  year,  besides  the  two  and  half  per 
cent.  So  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
his  original  bargain  as  to  the  per  centage 
remained  entire,  and  that  the  1500/.  was 
tlie  recompAice  for  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duties,  and  of  which  aiope  he 
could  be  justly  deprived  on  forfeiting  his 
office. 

Mr.  Fuller,  Sir  7\  Turton,  Lord  Milton , 
and  Sir  F.  Burdett,  all  agreed  in  thinking 
the  original  bargain  wise  on  the  part  of  the 
publick ;  that  it  had  never  been  departed 
from  j  and  that  it  was  now  due  to  the  jus¬ 
tice  and  honour  of  the  Country  to  see  it 
faithfully  performed. 

1  Messrs.  Hose,  W.  Stuart,  Long,  S. 
Bourne,  Holford,  Marryatt,  and  Sumner , 
spoke  against  the  resolution ;  and  the  last 
Gentleman  moved  an  adjournment  of  the 
question  till  to-morrow  se’enight,  with  a 
view  to  refer  it  back  to  the  Committee  to 
take  farther  evidence.  On  this  a  division 
took  place- — For  the  Adjournment  87, 
Against  it  137 — Majority  50. 

It  was  then  settled  that  the  accompts  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  Post  Office,  up  to  the 
present  time,  should  be  produced,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  ar¬ 
rears  dun ;  aud  that  the  sum  due  on  this 
head,  and  also  the  annual  sum  to  be  pmd 
in  future,  should  be  fixed  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Supply. 

House  of  Lords,  May  17. 

Lord  Sidmouth  brought  forward  his  pro¬ 
mised  motions  on  the  subject  of  the  Da¬ 
nish  vessels  detained  previous  to  the 
breaking  out  of  hostilities. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  moved  the  previous 

question. 
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question,  in  winch  he  was  supported-  by 
Lord  Hawkesbury. — Lords  Eltslnne,  E'len- 
bbroiLgh,  Stanhope,  and  Lauderdale,.  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  original  motions,  which 
were  negatived,  the  numbers  being  on  one 
of  the  Resolutions,  ld|o  36  ;  and  on  ano¬ 
ther  16  to  37. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  da}?r,  Mr.  . 
Hnskisson  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Rill 
for  continuing  the  powers  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Military  Enquiry. 

Sir  T.  •  Turton  brought  forward  his  long 
prom  wed  motion,  relative  to  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Carnat  ic.  In  a 
Speech  of  upwards  of  four  hours,  the 
Hon.  Baronet  took  an  historical  view  of 
the  progress  of  the  Company’s  interference 
with  the  Carnatic  from  the  beginning  oi 
the  war  that  ended  in  1754,  to  the  treaty 
of  1796c  with  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  by 
which  the  payment  of  a  certain  kist  was 
secured  to  the  Company.  That  treaty 
continued  to  the  death  of  Omdut  ul  Omrah 
in  1801,  when  that  transaction  commenc¬ 
ed,  which  an  Hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan)  had  not  coloured  more- strongly  than 
it  deserved,  in  declaring  that  a  more  in¬ 
human,  a  more  atrocious,  and  a  more 
shameful  act  had  never  disgraced  any  Go¬ 
vernment.  The  Hon.  Bart,  proceeded  to 
state  the  seizure  of  the  young  Prince,  the 
son -of  Omdut  ul  Omrah,  immediately 
on  his  father’s  death,  on  a  charge  of  trea¬ 
chery  on  the  part  of  his  father  and  grand¬ 
father  in  carrying  on  a  correspondence 
with  Hyder  Ali  and  Tlppoo  Sultaun,  and 
his  subsequent  deposition  and  death.  He 
contended  that  there  -was  no  evidence  of 
the  treacherous  nature  of  the  correspon¬ 
dence  ;  but,  at  all  events,  that  the  Prince 
was  innocent  of  it.  Re  would  not  take  on 
himself  to  assert,  but  he  believed,  that  the 
Prince  had  been  murdered.  Before  sit¬ 
ting  down,  he  conjured  the  House,  by  the 
national  honour  and  faith,  of  which  it  was 
the  guardian ;  he  conjured  his  Majesty’s 
Ministers  in  the  name  of  the  national  cha¬ 
racter,  of  which  they  were  the  protectors  ; 
he  conjured  every  man  in  the  name  of  that 
eternal  justice  which  was  the  foundation 
of  our  happiness  here  and  hereafter;  to 
consider  the  importance  of  the  vote  which 
he  was  to  give  this  evening.  He  was  con¬ 
fident  that  it  was  essential  to  the  security 
■  -  of  our  Indian  empire,  to  declare  that  the 
British  Legislature  never  would  sanction 
any  unjust  or  tyrannical  act.  He  conclu¬ 
ded  with  moving  a  series  of  resolutions, 
cont  aining  a  recital  of  facts  relative  to  the 
assumption  of  the  Carnatic,  reprobating 
the  deposition  of  the  Nabob,  and  declaring 
that  the  British  Parliament  will  never 
countenance  an  act  of  injustice  and  op¬ 
pression  in  India,  and  Stating  the  propri¬ 
ety  of  appointing  a  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  best  means  ci  indemnifying  the 


family , of  Mahommed' Ali,  and'of  ensuring 
the  safety  of  our  Indian  possessions. 

Mr.  Wallace  passed  a  general  panegy¬ 
rics  on  the  system  of  Lord  Wellesley’s  ad¬ 
ministration,  as  tending  to  extinguish  the 
hopes,  of  avarice,  and  to  disarm  the  hand 
of  rapine.  M shammed  Ali  was  indebted  to 
us  for  every  thing  he  had  :  by  the  succes¬ 
ses  of  the  British  arms  he  had  beep  raised 
from  the  dust  to  a  throne.  By  the  treaty, 
the  Nabob  was  strictly  precluded  from  all 
correspondence  with  foreign  powers  ;  yet 
scarcely  was  it  signed,  before  it  was  viola¬ 
ted  by  bis  entering  into  a  correspondence 
with  Tippbo  Saih,  the  sworn  enemy  of  the 
British  name  and  interests.  He  concluded 
a  long  speech  .by  moving  the  previous 
question. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  supported  the  Reso¬ 
lution:  had  Col.  Allan  the  amendment; 
when,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Windham, 
about  one  in  the  morning,  the  debate  wras 
adjourned  till  Tuesday  the  24th  instant. 


May  18. 

Petitions  were  presented  in  favour  of  the 
distillation  from  Sugar,  from  Liverpool  and 
Glasgow;  and  against  it  from  the  Land¬ 
owners,  &e.  of  the  County  of  Surrey. 

Mr.  Lethbridge  presented  the  Minutes' 
of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Mr.  Palmer’s  claim.  then  mo¬ 
ved  that  an  account  be  laid  before  the 
House  of  the  per  centage  due  to  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer  on  account  of  the  net  revenue  of  tho 
Post  Office  above  240,000/,  from  5th  April ' 
1793,  to  5th  January  1808,  together  with 
an  account  of  the  sums  which  Mr.  Palmer 
had  received. 

Sir  J.  Sinclair  •objected  to  the  word 
“  due”  in  the  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker  informed  the  Hon.  Bart,  the 
House  had  resolved  that  it  “  wan  due.” 

After  a  long  conversation,  Sir  S.  Romilhy 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  re¬ 
pealing  so  much  of  the  Act  of  the  8th  of 
/Elizabeth  as  related  to  taking  away  the 
benefit  of  Clergy  from  those  stealing  pri¬ 
vily  from  the  persons  of  others ;  also  a 
Bill  granting  compensation  in  certain  cases  ' 
to  persbns  tried  and  acquitted. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Local  Militia 
Bill,  the  blanks  as  to  the  age  were  filled 
up  with  18  and  30. — Reported  progress. 

t  ’—i  ^ — 

House  of  Lords,  May  19. 

The  Bill  for  rendering-  valid  marri¬ 
ages  in  certain  Churches  where  Banns 
could  not  legally  be  published,  was  read 
a  second  time,  after  some  conversation. 

The  second  reading  of  the  Indictment 
Bill  being  moved,  the  same  was  opposed 
by  Lords  Sian  hope,  Holland ,  Er  skins,  and 
Laudkidale;  and  defended  by  the  LoM' 
Chinceldor  and  Lord  Ellenboraugh,  who  ne¬ 
vertheless  admitted  that  some  amendments 
isJ  tliQ  Committee  would  be  necessary. 

On 
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On  a  division,  the  second  reading  was 
carried,  the  numbers  being — Contents  17, 
Non  Contents  7 — Majority  10. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  the 
Poor  Settlement  Bill,  introduced  by  Col. 
Stanley,  was  thrown  out  on  a  division,  114 
against  11. 

Lord  Binning  rose  to  move  that  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Sugar  Committee  be  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  being 
of  opinion,  that  substituting  sugar  for 
grain  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  distilleries, 
might  be  extended,  not  only  without  in¬ 
jury,  but  even  with  essential  service  to  the 
com  interest. 

Mr.  Coke  opposed  the  measure  :  there 
was  no  scarcity  of  grain,  the  price  of  which 
had  never  been  more  stationary  than  at 
present,  in  consequence  of  there  being  no 
importation. 

In  this  he  Was  followed  by  Sir  J.  Sin¬ 
clair,  Messrs.  Curzven,  Chute,  Fitzgerald , 
Ponsonby ,  Foster,  Windham,  Laing,  IV. 
Smith,  Sir  J.  'Newport,  &.e. — Mr.  Perce¬ 
val,  Gen.  Gascoyne,  and  Sir  A.  Wellesley, 
supported  the  motion  ;  and  on  a  division 
the  numbers  were — Ayes  122,  Noes  108 
-—Majority  14. 

May  20. 

The  Bill  to  prevent  Child-stealing  was 
passed. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply  on  Mr  Pal¬ 
mer’s  claims,  Mr.  Lethbridge  moved  that 
the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  secure  to  Mb*  Palmer, 
for  the  future,  his  per  centage  bn  the  net 
increased  revenue  of  the  Post-office,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  agreement  made  with  Mr. 
Pitt  in  the  year  1789. 

Mr.  Banhes  wished  to  know  if  the  pre¬ 
sent  Bill  was  to  embrace  all  the  compensa¬ 
tion  ?  If  not,  he  felt  disposed  to  object  to 
a  plan  by  which  the  other  House  was  to  be 


deprived  of  its  right  of  deciding  on  the, 
agreement  in  question.  He  also  wished 
to  .know  from  what  fund  this  grant  was 
to  be  made. 

Mr.  Lethbridge  admitted  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  Bill  Was  not  intended  to  include  alt 
the  claims  of  Mr.  Palmer ;  and  as  to  the 
funds  from  whence  these  claims  were  to  be 
made  good,  be  thought  none  could  be  so 
tit  as  the  Post-office  Revenues,  which  had 
been  so  considerably  benefited  by  Mr. 
Palmer’s  invention. 

Mr.  Bankes '  renewed  his  objection  to 
the  division  of  the  proceedings ;  besides,  in 
the  present  motion,  there  was  both  a  pro¬ 
spective  and  retrospective  advantage.  He 
moved  that  the  word  future  be  omitted. — 
The  Committee  divided  on  tlfb  question 
that  the  word  future  stand  part  of  the  Re¬ 
solution-Ayes  63,  Noes  21— Majority 
against  Mr.  Bankes’s  Amendment  42. 
While  strangers  were  excluded,  we  under¬ 
stood  Mr.  Speaker,  in  o  short  but  impres¬ 
sive  speech,  supported  the  claims  of  Mr. 
Palmer  with  his  wonted  precision  and  abi¬ 
lity.  The  original  Resolution  was  then  put 
from  the  Chair,  and  agreed  to ;  and  the 
House  having  resumed,  the  Chairman,  Mr, 
Fuller,  moved  and  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  the  Bill  accordingly. 

Mr.  Taylor  brought  forward  his  motioqi 
relative  to  the  Dardanelles^  and  concluded 
with  a  Resolution,  that  his  Majesty’s  fleet 
under  Sir  J.  Duckworth  had  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Constantinople  on  the  20th  of  Peb. 
1807,  and  continued  there  for  10  days 
without  doing  any  thing ;  an  l  that  it  was 
the  opinion  of  the  House,  that  arrange¬ 
ments  had  not  been  made  by  the  then  Mi¬ 
nistry  adequate  to  the  occasion. 

He  was  ably  answered  by  Mr.  T.  Gren¬ 
ville  ;  and,  after  some  farther  discussion, 
the  motion  was  negatived  without  a  divi¬ 
sion.  . 

f  To  be  continued.) 
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Admiralty -office,  June  21.  Letter  from 
Lieut.  J.  Leach,  commanding  H.  M.  gun- 
brig  Cracker,  dated  18th  inst.  transmitted 
by  Vice-Admiral  Camobell  to  the  Hon. 
W.  W.  Pole. 

Sir,  1  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you, 
that  in  standing  towards  the  Galtoner,  I 
yesterday  discovered  an  immense  long 
lugsail  boat,  which  I  immediately  made 
sail  after,  when,  after  four  hours  chase, 
I  came  up  with  and  captured.  She  proved 
to  be  the  French  privateer  L’Ete,  Captain 
Louis  Poquandiere,  belonging  to  St.  Val- 
lery  en  Caux,  last  from  Calais,  construct¬ 
ed  to  row  16  oars,  armed  with  small  arms, 
and  had  on  board  22  men.  I. feel  happy 
jq  the  capture  of  this  vessel,  as  she  was, 
when  I  first  perceived  her,  hovering  near 
£ve  English  merchant  vessels,  which  she 


must  have  captured.  The  privateer  had 
been  out  two  days,  but  had  not  taken  any 
thing.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

John  Leach,  Lieut,  and  Commander^ 


Admiralty-office,  June  25.  Copy  of  Letter 
from  Rear-Adm.  the  Hon.  Sir  A.  Cochrane, 
K.  B.  Commander  in  chief  of  H.  M.  ships 
and  vessels  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  to  the 
Hon.  W.  W.  Pole,  dated  on  board  the 
Beileisle,  Carlisle  Bay,  May  2,  1808. 

Sir,  I  inclose  the  Copy  of  a  Letter  from 
Capt.  Sherriff,  of  his  Majesty’s  sloop  Lily, 
giving  an  account  oY  the  capture  of  a 
French  brig  letter  of  marque,  pierced  for 
18  guns,  from  Bourdecrux  bound  to  Gua- 
daloupe  ;  also  an  English  brig,  her  prize, 
both  of  which  were  taken  by  not  knowing 
that  the  Island  of  DCseada  was  in  our  pos¬ 
session 
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session  where  the  armed  brig1  ran  for  pro¬ 
motion.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &.c. 

At  EX.  COOHRAKK. 

His  Majesty's  sloop  Lily , 
Deseada,  April  21% 

Sir*  This  morning  the  squadron  under 
my  eomrdand,  as  per  margin*,  captured 
She  French  letter  of  marque  brig  Jean 
Jacques*  pierced  for  1 8  guns,  only  six 
mounted;,  long  9-pounders,  thirty-six  days 
from  Bourdeaux,  bound  to  Gaudaloupe. 
I  have  great  pleasure  in  bearing  testimony 
efthe  gallant  conduct  of  the  Mosambique, 
which,  from  being  far  a-head,  was  en¬ 
abled  to  bring  the  enemy  to  close  action, 
obliging  him  to  strike-  just  as  the  other 
vessels  came  up.  Seeing  another  brig  to 
windward,  the  boats  of  the  squadron  were 
rent  in  chase  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say, 
that,  although  on  lire  fore  and  aft,  and 
abandoned,  they  succeeded  in, extinguish¬ 
ing:  the  dames*  She  proves  to  he  the  brig 
Brothers,  of  Liverpool,  and  ought  to  have 
left  Barbadoes  under  convoy  of  the  Hawke, 
but  did  not  sail  till  three  or  four  hours  after 
the  convoy  had  bore  up  from  Carlisle  Bay, 
and  consequently  was  captured  by  this 
brig.  I  have  satisfaction  in  adding  this 
service  was  performed  without  loss  on  our 
aide  *  the  enemy  had  one  man  wounded. 
The  capture  of  the  Jean  Jacques  is  of  the 
more  importance,  as  she  was  sent  out  for 
the  express  purpose  of  cruizing  in  these 
seas,  and,  from  her  superior  sailing, 
would  have  proved  a  great  annoyance  to 
Hie  trade.— 1  have  the  honour  to  be  &,c. 

W.  H.  Shf.ui: ii  f. 

To-  C.  IV.  Nesham ,  Esq.  Captain  of  II.  M. 

Ship  Ulysses ,  and  senior  Officer,  Deseada. 

• Admiralty-office ,  Jane  23.  A  letter  and 
its- enclosures,  received  from'  Vice-admiral 
Sk  E.  Pelledq  Bart.  Commander  in  Chief 
of  his  Majesty’s  ships  and  vessels  in  the 
East  Indies,  to  W.  ’Marsden,  Esq.  dated 
©n  board  the  ..Culloden,  Griesse  Harbour, , 
Dee.  Id,  1807,  conveys  the  following  in¬ 
telligence  r 

J  It  appears  that  the  Vice-admiral  had 
Sailed  from  Malacca  on  the  20th  Novem¬ 
ber  last,  and  had  arrived  with  the  squa¬ 
dron  of  his  Majesty’s  ships  named  in  the 
margin  f ,  off  Point  Panka,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Java,  on  the  5th  of  the  fal¬ 
lowing  month,  with  the  troops  embarked 
©a  board  them;  that,  in  conjunction  with 
JLieut-col.  Lockart,  commanding  the 
troops,  he  had  sent  a  commission  under  a 
f  ag  of  truce  to  treat  with  the  Comman¬ 
dant  of  the  Dutch  naval  force,  for  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  ships  of  war  lying  at 

*  Eily,  Capt.  Sherriff;  Express,  Lieut. 
Dowers;  and Mosrrfnbique,  Lieut.  Jackson. 

■f  Culloden,  Powerful,  Caroline,  Fox,. 
Victoire,  Samarang,  Seafiower,  Jase.ur, 
and  Worcester  transport. 


•  Griesse  ;  and  by  copies  of  the  correspond 
de$ce  which  passed  in-  consequence,  it 
appears  that  the  Admiral  had  caused, the 
ships  named  at  the-foot  hereof  to  be  burnt, 
they  having'  been. previously  scuttled  by  the 
Dutch;  that  ail  the  guns,  military  stores, 
&C;  in  the  garrison  of  Griesse,.  had,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  battery  of  Satnbelangan,  on 
the  Island  of  Madura,  been  most  effectu¬ 
ally  destroyed.  Sir  E,  expresses  his  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  zeal  and  perseverance- 
manifested,  by  the  respective  officers  and 
men  employed  upon  the  service  above- 
mentioned.  Revokitie,  of  70  guns  ;  Pluto, 
of  70  guns  ;  Kortenaar,  of  6 8  guns,  sheer- 
hulk  ;  Rntkoff,  company’s  ship,  af  10UQ. 
tons,  pierced  for  40  guns. 

Admiralty-office,  July-  2.  *  This  Ga¬ 
zette  contains  a  Letter  from  Capt.  Walker, 
of  the  Rosamond,  stating  his  having  cap¬ 
tured,  on  the  26th  ult.  after  a  chace  of 
two-  hours,  the  Dutch  privateer  Amstellan, 
with  a  commission  from  the  King  of  Hol¬ 
land,  carrying  12  guns  and  60  mem— -As 
also  a  Letter  from  Lieut.  WaHer,  acting 
commander  of  the  Wolf,  dated  off  Ja¬ 
maica,  1st  May,  stating  his  having  cap¬ 
tured  the  Spanish  privateer  La  Braganza, 
of  one  gun  and  54  men ;  and  recaptured 
the  Ann  West  Indiaraan,  her  prize. ' 

Downing-strcet,  July  9.  A  Dispatch, 
together  with  Inclosures,  has  been  receiv¬ 
ed  from  Major-gen.  Spencer. 

AtEs,  off  Cadiz,  June  12. 

My  lord,  The  French  squadron,  consist¬ 
ing  of  live  sail  of  the  line  and  a  frigate,, 
having  placed  themselves  in  a  defensive 
position,  in  the  channel  leading  to  the 
Caraceas,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
works  of  Cadiz,  and  having,  refused  to 
listen  to  any  terms,  I  have  great  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  reporting  that  the  Spanish  gun  and 
mortar  boats,  and  tire  batteries  erected 
forthig.  purpose,  on  the  Isle  of  Leon,  and 
near  Fort  Louis,  commenced  hostilities 
against  the  French  ships,  at  three  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon  of  the  9th,  and  the  firing 
continued  without  interruption  on  both 
sides  till  night.  It  was  renewed  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards  on  the  morning  of 
the  10th,  and  partially  continued  till  two, 
when  a  flag  of  truce  was  hoisted  by  the 
French,  but  the  terms  proposed  being  in¬ 
admissible,  the  Spaniards  intend  t©  re¬ 
commence  hostilities  with  an  additional, 
battery,  to  the  eastward  of  Fort  Louis, 
consisting  of  thirty  twenty -four  pounders. 
Admiral  Purvis  and  myself  wished  to  have 
co-operated  in  this  attack,  but  the  Spani¬ 
ards,  feeling  themselves  confident  in  their 
own  force,  have  declined  our  offers  of  as¬ 
sistance. — The  Supreme  Council  of  Se¬ 
ville  have  nominated  Commissioners,  and 
applied  last  night  for  passports,  and  a  fri¬ 
gate  .to  convey  them  to  England,  and  they 
n  were 
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were  also  equally  anxious  to  send  feluccas 
with  dispatches  to  South  America.  Infor- 
matioa  having  been  received  that  a  small 
•French  corps  was  assembling  at  Tavira, 
with  a  view  of  entering  Spain  by  the  river  . 
Guadiana,  we  have  been  requested  to 
proceed  against  this  corps,  and  either  to 
attack  them  on  the  coast,  or  endeavour  to  . 
prevent  the  farther  prosecution  of  tlxeir 
plans  against  Spain.  I  accordingly  pro¬ 
pose  to  sail  immediately  for  this  object, 
Lord  Collingwood  approving  of  it.  Admi¬ 
ral  .Purvis  had  already  detached  three 
ships  of  war  off  the  mouth  of  the  Guadia¬ 
na,  and  has  offered  every  other  necessary 
aisistance,  which  Lord  Collingwood  has 
since  continued. 

-  B.  Spencer,  Major-general. 
Letter  from  Gen.  Morla,  Captain  Gene¬ 
ral  of  Andalusia  and  Governor  of  Cadiz, 
addressed  to  Adm.  Purvis  and  Gen. 
Spencer. 

Admiral  Ross  illy,  as  your  Excellencies 
will  observe  by  the  annexed  copy,  has 
proposed  to  disarm,  but  upon  conditions 
which  I  thought  were  inadmissible. 
Whatever  may  be  his  terms  of  surrender, 

I  shall  in  no  manner  deviate  from  my  pro¬ 
mise  i  it  is  therefore  .necessary  that  I 
should  have  your  consent,  as  I  have  al¬ 
ready  said  in  my  first  conference  with  Bri¬ 
gadier-general  Smith  and  Capt.  Sir  John 
Gore,  to  whom  I  have  pledged  myself , 
with,  simplicity  and  good  faith.  It  will 
afford  me  considerable  satisfaction  to  con¬ 
sult  with  your  Excellencies  on  all  occur¬ 
rences,  incidents,  and  circumstances, 
conducive  to  our  common  advantage,  and 
sontrary  to  the  interests  of  tfie  common 
enemy.  Nothing  gives  me  more  real 
pleasure  than  the  absolute  confidence  of 
your  Excellencies  in  my  candour  and  sin¬ 
cerity,  with  -which  1  remain  your  Excellen¬ 
cies  most  affectionate  and  devoted  Servant, 
Cadiz,  dune  11.  Thomas  Morla. 
Letter  from  Adm.  Rossilly,  addressed 
to  General  Morla,  dated  on  board  the 
Admiral’s  ship.  Hero  Bay,  off  Cadiz, 
June  11. 

Captain -General,  Obliged  to  defend 
myself  on  account  of  the  inquietude  in¬ 
spired  into  the.  people  of  this  province  by 
my  imposing  attitude,  1  yesterday,  iu  or¬ 
der  to  tranquillize  them,  proposed  to  your 
Excellency  to  quit  the  Bay.  In  ease  the 
English  cannot  accede  to  .this  px-oposal,  f 
,  suggest  the  idea  of  disembarking  my  means 
of  attack,  and  keeping  my  ships  compa¬ 
nies  on  board ;  no  colours  shall  be  dis¬ 
played  on  my  squadron.  Hostages  shall 
.  be  given  for  our  security,  our  sick,  and 
all  the  French  people  in  the  province,  with 
their  national  and  individual  property. 
Hostages  will  be  equally  given  on  my 
part.  The  refreshments,  water,  and  pro- 
,  visions  necessary  for  my  squadron  shall 
.  .be  provided  on  my  paying  for  them,  as 
has  hitherty  been  «to«e.  Jm  short.  I  shall 


demand  no  conditions  but  those  which  are 
necessary  for  my  honour  and  that  of  live 
people  serving  under  my  orders,  and  uS 
gVo  Compatible  with  the  public  tranquil¬ 
lity.  Deprived  -by  my  proposal  of.  the 
riieans  of  defence  against  fixe  exterior  ene¬ 
my,  I  demand  security  against  them. 
Receive,  Captain-general,  the  renewal  of 
•my  distinguished  consideration,  with 
which  I  am  your  Excellency's  most  hum¬ 
ble  servant,"  Ros  silty; 

Answer  to  Admiral  Rossilly. 

Excellent  Sir,  Admiral  Rossilly,  In  an¬ 
swer  to  certain  proposals  and  official  de¬ 
mands  transmitted  by  your  Excellency# 
which,  although  dictated  by  your  Honour, 
are  unquestionably  incompatible  with 
mine,  as  must  be  evident  to  your  Excel- 
leixcy,  I  have  to  acquaint  you,  that  I  can¬ 
not  acceptJany  terms  but  an  unconditional! 
suiTender.  My  honour  and  character  not 
allowing  me  to  depart  in  any  way  from 
my  promises,  I  therefore  inform  you, 
that  UX5'-  orders  from  the  superior  Council 
being  positive  with  respect  to  the  surren¬ 
der  of  the  squadron  commanded  by  your 
Excellency,  I  cannot  enter  into  any  con¬ 
ditions  without  previously  consulting  them.. 
It  is  likewise  my  duty  to  consult  with  the 
English  Commanders,  as,  without  their 
consent,  I  cannot  compromise  myself. — 
For  these  reasons,  I  shall  suspend  my 'at¬ 
tack,  until  1  have  dispatched  those  two> 
Expresses,  availing  myself  however  of  the 
intermediate  time  to  prepare  other  .means 
for  the  attack.  Nothing  opposes  the  indi¬ 
vidual  esteem  entertained  for  your  Excel¬ 
lency,  by  your  faithful  servant, 

Thomas  Morla. 


Dozvning-street,  July  12.  The  following 
-dispatches  have  been  received  from  Ma¬ 
jor-gen.  -Spencer,  dated  on-board  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  '  ship  Windsor  Castle,  off  Aya- 
monte,  June  17. 

My  Lord,  I  avail  myself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  by  the  passing  of  the  Nau¬ 
tilus  from  Lord  Collingwood  to  Sir  C..  Cot¬ 
ton,  to  congratulate  your  Lordship  on  the 
surrender  of  the  French  squadron  of  five 
line  of  battle  ships  and  oxxe  frigate,  in  the 
harbour  of  Cadiz,  to  the  Spanish  arms,  oa 
the  14th  iust.  on  which  day  the  Spanish 
colours  were  Hying  in  ail  the  French  ships- 
The  particulars  of  this  important  and  in¬ 
teresting  event  will,  nq  doubt,  be  fully 
communicated  to  your  Lordship  by  Lord 
Collingwood.  It  is  also  very'  satisfactory 
for  me  to  inform  your  Lordship,  that  the 
movement  I  have 'made  to  this  quarter,  at 
the  request  of  Gen,  Morla,  has  been  at¬ 
tended  with  the  happiest  effects.  The 
French  troops  are  retiring  ip  every  direc¬ 
tion  towards  Lisbon,  except  some  very 
insignificant  parties  left  to  occupy  the  dif¬ 
ferent  small  forts  and  posts  on  this  side 
of  Portugal.  The  Portuguese  people  are 
rising  in  all  parts,  encouraged  greatly  by 

out 
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Our  presence  here;  and  the  Spanish  fron¬ 
tier  on  the  Guadiana  is  thus  effectually  se¬ 
cured  from  any  attach  of  the  French. 

B.  Spencer. 

Extract  of  a  Dispatch  from  Major-gen. 

Spencer,  dated  on-board  his  Majesty’s 

brig  Scout,  off  Lagos,  June  21. 

My  Lord,  The  French  fleet  having  sur¬ 
rendered  on  the  14th,  and  the  British 
Commissioners  having  since  embarked  for 
England,  I  beg  leave  shortly  to  recapitu¬ 
late  the  different  events  which  have  led  to 
these  desirable  objects,  and  to  state  to 
your  Lordship  the*  present  situation  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  as  far  as  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  correct  information.  The  general 
feeling  of  the  Spaniards  had  been  for  some 
time  excited  to  the  utmost  degree  of  indig¬ 
nation  at  the  conduct  of  the  French.  The 
information  of  the  forced  renunciation  of 
the  Crown  of  Spain  by  Charles  IV.  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  in  favour 
of  Buonaparte,  appeared  to  be  the  signal 
of  universal  opposition  to  the  views  . of 
France.  The  Council  of  Seville,  one  of 
the  principal  provincial  jurisdictions  in 
Spain,  have  laid  hold  of  some  statutes  in 
their  Constitution,  which  authorize  their 
rejecting  the  orders  of  the  Supreme  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Madrid  when  that  capital  shall  be 
in  the  power  of  Foreign  troops.  They  have 
therefore  assumed  an  independent  autho¬ 
rity  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  whom* 
they  have  proclaimed  King  ;  and  after 
some  previous  steps,  they  have  formally 
declared  war  against  France,  and  have 
appealed  to  the  Spanish  nation  fo  sup¬ 
port  them  ;  and  their  supremacy  has  been 
acknowledged  by  the  Councils  of  several 
other  Provinces.  In  Andalusia  they  col¬ 
lected  from  15  to  20,000  regular  troops, 
and  have  put  arms  in  the  hands  of  upwards 
of  60,000  peasants.  Gen.  Castaneos  is  ap¬ 
pointed  commander  in  chief ;  and  I  un¬ 
derstand  they  propose,  out  of  the  first 
levies,  to  augment  the  establishment  of 
the  old  regiments  to  double  their  present 
numbers.  Provincial  Assemblies  are  also 
forming  in  most  of  the  large  towns,  and 
different,  depots  'fixed  upon  for  raising  vo¬ 
lunteers.  They  have  a  proportion  of  near 
'4000  cavalry,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
artillery,  as  Seville  is  a  foundery,  and  one 
of  the  largest  depots  in  Spain.  All  ac¬ 
counts  agree,  that  in  every  part  of  Spain 
the  insurrections  have  commenced  almost 
at  the 'same  period  ;  many  small  detach¬ 
ments  of  the  enemy,  and  many  officers, 
iiave  been  cut  off.  Gen.  Dupont  was ‘on 
his  march  to  Seville,  and  had  already 
passed  the  Morena  mountains  when  the 
insurrection  took  place.  He  has  pushed 
Op  to  Cordova,  and,  by  the  intercepted 
dispatches,  we  learn  he  is  strengthening 
himself  there,  and  proposes  to  wait  for  re¬ 
inforcements.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Morena  passes  in  his  rear  liave  been  oc* 


cupied  by  5000  Spaniards,  the  road  has 
been  broken  up ;  and,  I  trust,  ail  com¬ 
munication  has  been  cut  off.  Gen.  D’Al- 
rid  had  received  orders  to  join  him  at  Se¬ 
ville,  with  4000  men,  who  were  to  assem¬ 
ble  at  Alcorentin,  but  our  arrival  off  Aya- 
monte,  and  the  arming  of  all  Spain,  and 
the  alarms  in  Portugal,  haying  prevented 
this  movement,  L  trust  that  Gen.  Juhot 
will  not  now  be  able  to  detach  any  troops 
from  Portugal,  -though  we  understand  a 
French  corps  has  been  collected  at  Elvas, 
but  1  do  not  think  it  can  exceed  4000  men, 
though  the  reports  of  its  strength  are  very 
various.  At  Faro  the  Portuguese  have 
already  risen,  have  taken  or  destroyed  a 
detachment  of  about  200  men,  have  seiz¬ 
ed  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  pro¬ 
vince,  which  the  French  had  collected  in 
a  depot,  and  also  about  40,000  dollars 
in  gold,  which  the  French  General  had 
amassed. 

From  Vice-admiral  Lord  Colllngwood, 

dated  Ocean,  off  Cadiz,  June  14. 

Sir,  In  my  letter  of  the  12th  inst.  by 
the  Alphea,  I  informed -you  that  applica¬ 
tion  had  been  made  for  a  ship  to  carry  to 
England  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Supreme  Council  of  Seville,  to  treat  with’ 
his  Majesty’s  Ministers  on  such  matters  as 
are  important  to  the  interest  of  both  coun¬ 
tries.  The  Admiral  who  commands  in  the 
port  of  Cadiz  being  one  of  the  deputed, 
they  did  not  choose  he  should  depart  until 
the  surrender  of  the  French  ships,  which 
took  place  this  morning.  The  Spaniards 
having  constructed  an  additional  battery  of 
thirty  heavy  guns,  and  numerous  gun  and 
bomb  vessels  having  taken  their  stations, 
the  French  ships  struck  their  colours  at 
seven  o’clock  this.morning,  and  soon  after 
the  Spanish  were  hoisted  on  board  them. 
The  French  ships,  I  understand,  are  not 
at  all  injured,  as  the  Spaniards  wanted 
them  for  their  own  use ;  not  has  there  been 
much  loss  of  men  on  either  side.  The 
Governor  some  days  since  (and  before  I 
came  here)  requested  of  Major-gen.  Spen¬ 
cer  to  proceed  to  Ayamonte,  to  oppose  a 
detachment  of  the  French  army,  which 
was  said  to  be  marching  from  Portugal  by 
the  coast;  and  yesterday  the  transports 
proceeded,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Zealous,  to  that  quarter, 'where  the  Wind¬ 
sor  Castle  had  conducted  a  detachment 
the  day  before. 

June  15. — The  Governor  of  Cadiz  has 
notified  to  me,  that  the  Commissioners  wall, 
be  ready  to  embark  in  two  days.  As  the 
Revenge  has  been  stationed  near  the  town, 
where  Sir  J.  Gere  ha3  had  much  intercourse 
with  the  Governor  and  Chiefs  in  command 
during  the  late  operations,  and  witnessed 
the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  people, 

I  have  ordered  that  ship  to  receive  them, 
that  he  may  give  tq  his  Majesty’^  Minis¬ 
ters  the  information  they  may  desire  *of 

what 
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what  has  corn©  within  his  observation  as  to 
the  present  state  of  this  part  of  Spain,-— 
Application  has  been  made  to  me  this 
evening  by  the  Supreme  Council  at  Seville 
and  the  Governor  of  Cadiz,  to  give  a  pass¬ 
port  to  a  Spanish  frigate  and  four  dispatch 
vessels,  to  carry  to  the  several  Governments 
ahd  Presidencies  in  the  West  Indies,  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  events  which  have  happened 
in  Spain,  and  their  instructions  to  the  Go¬ 
vernors  ;  and  also  that  a  sloop  of  war  mhy 
take  out  Officers  to  that  country,  whose 
presence  thepe  is  important  j  this  they 
urge  in  preference  to  their  going  in  a  Spa¬ 
nish  vessel,  as  it  will  convey  a  proof  of 
their  connexion  with  Great  Britain. 

CoLLING  WOOD.. 

Letter  received  by  Sir  C.  Cotton,  Bart, 
from  Capt.  Crevke,  of  the  Eclipse 
sloop,  detailing  the  state  of  affairs  at 
Oporto. 

II,  M.  S.  Eclipse ,  off  the  Bar 
of  Oporto ,  June  20. 

Sir,  Since  the  account  I  had  the  honour 
of  delivering  to  you  on  the  10th  June, 
Oporto  has  undergone  two  revolutions, 
and  has  been  successively  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  and  the  subjects  of  the  Prince 
Regent.  After  the  Spaniards  had  deliver¬ 
ed  the  forts  into  the  custody  of  ihe  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  the  National  colours  were  every 
where  hoisted,  the  French  were  again  able 
to  establish  their  authority,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  weak,  and  undetermined 
measures  of  the  Governor/  Louis  D’Oli- 
veira,  who  is  now  conlined  as  a  traitor ; 
and  maintained  it  till  the  1 6th,  the  day  of 
Corpus  Christi,  a  great  national  festival, 
when  it  had  been  usual  for  the  Portuguese 
regime pts  to  attend  with  colours  flying. 
The  Governor  D'Oliveira,  in  consequence 
of  orders  from  J  unot,  attempted  to  esta¬ 
blish  the,  French  flag  instead  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  at  the  procession.  This -violent  at¬ 
tack  on  the  national  custom  drew  forth  the 
murmurs  of  the  populace  to  so  great  a  de¬ 
gree,  that  an  attempt  to  compromise  on 
the  part  of  the  Governor  had  no  effect ; 
and  on  the  18th,  in  the  evening,  the  day 
before  my  arrival  here,  they  were  excited 
to  such  a  degree,  of  fury,  that,  counter 
nanced  by  the  Priests,  the  people  rose  en 
masse,  broke  open  the  depots,  and  supplied 
themselves  with  25,060  stand  of  arms, 
and,  together  with  the  regulars,  formed  a 
most  determined  and  enthusiastic  army. 
From  this  moment  all  French  authority 
ceased,  and  every  man,  either  French,  or 
suspected  of  being  inclined  to  the  French 
interest,  was  arrested.  The  Bishop  of 
Oporto  was  elected  as  the  new  Governor, 
and  an  army  of  20,000  men  sent  to  meet 
the  French,,  who  had  advanced,  tp  the 
amount  of  900,  within  six  leagues  of  Opor¬ 
to.  The  enthusiasm  has  communicated 
from  one  to  the  other  ;  and  the  Portuguese 
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provinces  of  Tralos,  Montes,  Minhq,  and 
the  Northern  part  of  Beira,  in  imitation  of 
the  Spaniards,  have  risen  in  anfcg,  deter¬ 
mined  to  extirpate  the  French  from  their 
kingdom.  From  the  most  moderate  ac¬ 
counts,  besides  what  are  at  Oporto,  I  may 
estimate  them  at  upwards  of  100*000  men. 
Adi  the  regular  regiments  disbanded  by  the 
French  are  furming  again  with  the  great¬ 
est  alacrity,  and  will  soon  join  them.  I 
have  this  day  had  an  interview  with  hie 
Excellency  the  Governor,  cohducted  to 
him  amidst  the  shouts  and  huzzas  of  the 
populace.  To-morrow  I  send  a  party  of 
men  to  mount  the  guns  of  a  large  Brazil 
ship,  the  command  of  which  is  given  to 
an  Englishman,  and  destined  as  a  floating 
battery  to  defend  the  bridge,  in  case  the 
French  should  have  the  temerity  to  ap¬ 
proach,  though  such  an  event  is  not  to 
be  apprehended.  If  any  requisition  is 
made  for  powder,  I  shall  comply  with 
it,  but  they  have  at  present  abundance  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  provisons.  The 
detestation  of  the  Portuguese  to  the  French 
is  so  great,  that  Capt.  Jones  and  myself, 
after  haying  begged  the  life  of  the  French 
Intendant  of  Police,  had  the  greatest  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  conveying  him  a  prisoner  to  the 
boat ;  and  the  unbounded  love  and  respect 
for  the  English  alone  prevented  the  enrag¬ 
ed  populace  from  tearing  him  to  pieces. 

G.  A.  Creyke.- 

From  Capt.  Digby,  Of  the  Cossack,  ad¬ 
dressed  to,  and  transmitted  by  Lord 
Gambler. 

Cossack,  off  St.  Andero,  June  25. 
My  Lord,  The  last  opportunity  I  had' 
of  writing  to  your  Lordship,  I  acquainted 
you  of  my  intention  to  go  to  St.  Andero 
immediately,  and  afford  eyery  assistance 
in  my  power  to  the  loyal  inhabitants,  and 
bring  off  any  British  subjects  that  might 
wish  to  come  away,  in  the  present  uncer¬ 
tain  state  of  the  country  ;  and  I  had  Intel* 
ligence  that  the  French  frigate  in  passage, 
accompanied  by  several  gun-boats,  was 
expected  to  make  a  descent  on  that  part 
of  the  coast ;  owing  to  the  strong  easterly 
winds  and  long  calms,  I  did  not  get  there 
till  the  21st.  The  signal-post  displayed 
a  flag  of  truce,  which  was  answered  by 
both  ships.  The  Captain  of  the  port,  Dor 
Vincento  Cmnino,  came  on  board ;  fie 
told  us,  the  French  army  were  scon  expect¬ 
ed  to  make  an  attack  on  the  pass  in  the 
mountains  that  guarded  the  approach 
to  the  town  j  he  invited  us  to  anchor  in 
Sardenero  Bay,  which  we  did  at  five  P.  M.  ; 
until  he  had  made  his  report  to  the  Bishop, 
who  was  the  present  Governor,  he  wished 
us  riot  to  land.  No  boat  returning  by  one 
o’clock  the  next  day,  I  concluded  some 
sudden  attack,  or  unexpected  event,  must 
b«ave  tauten  place.  In  the  afternoon  a 
trig  came  cut  of  the  harbour  full  ©f  peo¬ 
ple 
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p\e  -of  all  descriptions,  who  had  left  the 
town  on.  the  report .  that  the  French  were 
advancing.  I  immediately  got  under 
weigh,  and  Sent  Capt.  Daly,  of  the  Co¬ 
met,  up  the  harbour,  to  gain  some  con¬ 
firmed  intelligence,  and  should  the  report 
prove  true,  to  reconnoitre  the  fort,  sand 
find  out.  where  the  principal  magazine 
was,  and,  if  possible,  to  destroy  it.  Be¬ 
tween  eight  and  nine  P.  M.  Capt.  Daly- 
returned  with  certain  information,  that 
the  French  army  had.gained  the  pass,  and 
had  halted  only  a  lew  miles  from  the  town, 
and  were  expected  to  enter  that  night  or 
Bext  day.  Capt.  Daly  also  made  every 
possible  observation,  and  had  himself 
iipiked  the  guns  in  two  forts  near  the  town, 
and  he  requested  to  go  anti  destroy  the 
magazine,  and  the  guns  in  the  forts  that 
guard  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  I 
should  certainly  have  sent  the  boats  that 
rsight,  but  the  great  chance  of  their  being 
taken  by  surprise,  should  the  enemy  ad¬ 
vance,  and  the  night  being  very  dark  and 
squally,  with  every  appearance  of  bad 
weather,  made  me  defer  it  till  the  next 
morning  ;  .  at  day-light  we  stood  into  the 
hay,  and  manned  and  armed  two  boats 
from  each  ship,  under  the  orders  of  Capt. 
Daly  j  he  was  accompanied  by  Lieut.  H. 
M.  Herbert,  of  the  Cossack,  and  Lieut 
Steady  of  the  Royal  Marines,  and  several 
©f  the  younger  officers,  who  all  volunteer¬ 
ed  their  services ;  they  left  this  ship  soon 
after  six  o’clock,  and  landed  about  eight, 
spiked  all  the  guns  in  Fort  St.  Salvador 
de  An®,  and  Fort  Sedra,  and  wedged  shot 


ABSTRACT  OF  FORE 

SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL. 

It  is  now  nearly  nine  months  since  Buo¬ 
naparte,  having  succeeded  in  procuring 
fehe  transit  of  his  troops  through  Spain  for 
the  Usurpation  of  Portugal,  and  having 
succeeded  to  a  certain  degree  in  his  de¬ 
signs  upon  that  Country,  manifested  his 
intention  of  seizing  Spain  herself,  and 
Converting  it  to  some  one  use  or  other  of 
Jiis  SRSati&ble  ambition.  The  detail  of 
bis  steps- toward  the  accomplishment  of 
Ithis  abominable  project — his  subsequent 
success— -his  kidnapping  and  conveyance 
<b£  the  whole  Royal  Family  into  France — 
apd  the  subsequent  dissatisfaction,  and 
jalmost  general  rising,  of  the  Spanish  Peo¬ 
ple,  to  resist  such  an  unauthorised  and 
Unexampled  encroachment — are  all  suffi¬ 
ciently  before  the  Publiek  already.  We 
thall  therefore,  in  this  our  limited  Ab¬ 
stract,  content  ourselves  With  a  glance 
at  the  manner  in  which  he  disposed  of 
•his  Invading  Armies,  with  a  view  t©  ex¬ 
tend  and  to  sustain  his  Conquest, 

.  The  primary  object  .of  Buonaparte 
being  to  secure  the  Entrance  into  Spain 
try  the  Pa^es  of  the  Pyrenees,  that  vast 


in  the  chambers  of  them,  which  renders 
them  quite  useless  ;  the  magazine  was  pfr 
some  little  distance,  and  had  500  wdiolu 
barrels  of  powder  in  it,  besides  quantities 
of  other  stores  ;  all  which  was  completely 
destroyed,  great  part  by  throwing  it  over 
the  cliffs  into  the  sea,  leaving  sufficient 
to  blow  up  the  magazine ;  the  train  was 
laid  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  it, 
was  let  off  about  ten  o’clock,  which  in¬ 
stantly  levelled  the  whole  building  to  the 
ground.  Finding  some  more  powder  in 
Fort  Sedra,  a  train  was  laid  to  it,  which 
took  effect,  and  blew  part  of  the  house 
and  storehouse  in  it  up.  The  two  other 
forts  on  the  West  side  of  the  bay  they 
could  not  attempt,  as  the  surf  was  so  high 
it  was  impossible  to  land,  and  to  walk 
round  was  too  far  from  the  boats,  as  thev 
had  pot  a  moment  to  3pare  ;  having  heard 
before  they  set  fire  to  the  first  train,  that 
the  French  had  entered  the  town,  and  they 
expected  a  strong  guard  at  the  forts. -The 
boats  left  the*  shore  by  eleven  O’clock, 
and  had  just  got  round  the  Point  of  De 
Ano,  when  a  considerable  body  of  French 
Dragoons  appeared  on  the  hill,  and  took 
post  near  the  smoking  ruins  of  the  maga¬ 
zine.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  Capt.  Daly  and 
Lieut.  Read  of  the  marines  are.  much 
scorched,  particularly  Lieut.  Read,  in 
setting  fire  to  the  last,  train,  but  am  hap¬ 
py  to  find  his  eyes  are  safe,  and  he  is  do¬ 
ing  well.  Capt.  Daly  speaks  in  high  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  zeal  and  exertion  of 
every  officer  and  rnan  employed  with  him. 

George  Digby. 


IGN  OCCURRENCES. 

natural  boundary  between  it  and  France 
acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  concluded  by 
the  Revolutionary  Government  and  Spain 
in  1793 — of  the  entrance  into  Catalonia, 
by  the  Pass  of  Rosas  and  Bellegarde — 
and  into  Biscay  and  Navarre  by  that  of 
St.  Jean  de  Luz — he  had  little  difficulty  in 
seizing,  in  the  first  instance,  the  two 
strongest  points  of  those  respective  Provin¬ 
ces  ;  namely,  Barcelona  in  the  former, 
and  Pampeluna  in  the  latter ;  both  .sta¬ 
tions  of  much  strength,  and  -capable  of 
the  greatest  resistance  to  an  attacking 
force.  These  cities  being  garrisoned,  he 
next  sent  forward  the  Grand  Duke  of  Berg 
(Joachim  Murat)  to  Madrid,  with  progres¬ 
sive  -divisions  of  French  troops,  amount¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  to  more  than  40,000 
men,  who  moved  thence,  as  from  a  cen¬ 
tre,  to  elicit  his  orders  throughout  the 
Spanish  Monarchy,  and  if  necessary,  to 
-enforce  them.  In  the  mpan  while,  the 
Tyrant  himself  was  proceeding  by  easy 
stages  to  Bayonne,  a  city  of  Gascony, 
on  the  Spanish  Frontier,  there  to  act  as 
he  should  dqem  necessary.  At  this  point 
a  strung  force  was  also  collected,  which, 

as 
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as  if  increased,  was  pushed  on  d  la  deban- 
dade  into  the  neighbouring  Lordship  of 
Biscay,  and  the  Kingdoms  of  Old  Castile, 
Navarre,  and  Arragon. — -This  latter  force 
we  cannot  conceive  to.  be  less  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  than  50,000  men.  And  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  Portugal,  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  was  occupied  by  at  least  20,000 
under  General  Junot.  Thus  the  Northern, 
the  Middle,  and  the  Western  parts  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula,  were  in  the- hands  of 
110,000  Veteran  French  Soldiers — -exclu¬ 
sively  of  the  Garrisons  of  Pampeluna  and 
Barcelona,  which  may  be  taken,  vrith 
some  other  distributions  of  th<^  same  na¬ 
ture  in  those  parts,  at  20,000  more  ;  and, 
in  the  South,  the  French  squadron  of  five 
sail  of  the  line  at  Cadiz  was  supposed 
quite  sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  the 
French  interests  in  that  Quarter. 

Upon  the  decided  manifestation  of  the 
dislike  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  Usurpation 
of  King  Joseph, — the  horrible  transaction 
at  Madrid,  of  the  Fusillade — and  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  coercing  the  insurgents,  now  on 
foot  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the  king¬ 
dom— Murat  was  not  only  compelled  to 
quit  Madrid  himself,  it  being  incapable 
of  a  serious  defence,  and  strengthen  him¬ 
self  in  the  Relic ro,  with  such  forces  as  he 
kept  near  him — -but  to  detach,  in  various 
quarters,  such  portions  of  his  troops  as  he 
deemed  competent  to  the  quieting  the 
different  disturbed  Provinces. 

In  his  calculations  upon  this  head,  he 
seems  to  have  been  greatly  deceived, 
and,  by  all.  the  Spanish  accounts  at  least, 
to  have  been  completely  frustrated,.  if 
not  in  progress  to  be  utterly  destroyed. 

His  first  object  seems  to  have  been  a 
position  at  Cordova. in  the  Province  of  An¬ 
dalusia,  whence  he  could  at  once  move 
upon  Seville,  Cartfiagena,  or  Cadiz,  as 
he  should  deem  necessary,  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  he  detached  General  Dupont, ,  the 
Sehopl-fellow,  and  favourite  Officer  of 
Buonaparte,  to  jthat  quarter — who  had 
scarcely  arrived  there  when  he  received 
intelligence  of  the  three  places  he  was  seat 
to  cover  and  protect  having  actually 
thrown  off  the  French  yoke,  proclaimed 
Ferdinand  VII.  and  entered  into  the 
Closest  correspondence  with  England. 
What  has  happened  at  Cadiz  we  all  know. 
The  French  fleet  surrendered  —The  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  Seville  and  Carthagena  have 
been  equally  favourable  to  us.  And  Du¬ 
pont,  so  far  from  advancing  upon  any  of 
these  points,  has  beep  obliged  to  quit 
Cordova,  and  to  strengthen  himself  on 
the  heights  of  Andjuar,  about  six  miles 
Eastward,  where  they  and  the  river  Gua- 
dalquiver  give  him  a  st;ong  position. —  In 
the  mean  time,  the  patriotic  General  Cas- 
tauos,  and  the  force  of  the  Southern  Spa¬ 
nish  'Insurrection,  have  advanced  upon 


and  succeeded  fo  hemming  him  in  m 
every  quarter^  ‘  " 

To  the  Kingdoms  of  Valencia  and  Mur¬ 
cia,  to  the  Westward,  Murat  detached 
General  Moncey,  with  at  least  12,000 
men,  to  secure  their  tranquillity.— -Spa¬ 
nish  Journals  of  the  8th  insf  if  to  he  cre¬ 
dited,  decide  upon  the  fate  of  this  Expe¬ 
dition  also.  They  assert,  .that,  after  hav¬ 
ing  cannonaded  the  city  of  Valencia  for 
two  days  ineffectually,  they  were  forced 
to  retreat  precipitately  >  and,  being  pur¬ 
sued  in  their  turn,  and  overtaken  near 
Almanza  by  the  Patriots,  were  almost 
totally  destroyed,  and  effectual  means 
taken  to  prevent  the  residue  from  escap¬ 
ing  total  annihilation. 

A  third  division  of  the  Madrid  Amy, 
18,000  strong,  under  General  Le  Febvre, 
proceeded  to  the  North-Eastward,  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  important  City  of  Saragossa; 
which  point,  if  carried,  would  not  only  se¬ 
cure  an  interesting  position,  but  keep  the 
communication  open  with  Barcelona,  and 
thus  preserve  a  retreat  into  France,  and 
the  quiet  possession  of  Barcelona.  This 
detachment  has  been  even  still  more  up- 
fortunate  than  the  other  two — -it  being  po¬ 
sitively  stated,  officially,  that  they  have 
been  destroyed  to  a  man,  after  two  inef¬ 
fectual  attempts  on  Saragossa,  by  the 
heroic  General ,  Padafox.- — In  the  same 
quarter,  it  is  also  positively  asserted  on 
nearly  the  same  authority,  that  the  Pa¬ 
triots  are  in  force  before  Barcelona,  and 
that  there  were  daily  hopes  of  its  reduc¬ 
tion.  Were  all  these  accounts  authenti¬ 
cated,  there  would  remain  to  the  Duke  of 
Berg  but  four  or  five  thousand  men  at 
Madrid. 

We  are  now  to  turn  toward  the  North- 
West  of  Spain,  over  which  the  malignant 
hut  powerful  genius  of  Buonaparte  is  ho- 
vering,  and  into  which  he  has  actually 
sent  his  Brother  Joseph  to  assume  Ills 
Royal  Functions. — -The  French  army  in 
this  quarter  is  commanded  by  Marshal 
Bessieres,  a  General  of'  distinguished  abi¬ 
lity,  and  who  has,  exclusively  of  the  Gar¬ 
rison  of  Pampeluna,  .nearly  50,000  men 
under  his  immediate  cuminand.—fiis 
principal  station  is  Burgos,  the  Capital  of 
Old  Castile,  about  1 12  miles  to  the  North 
of  Madrid,  with  which  City  we  suppose 
his  communication  is  still  open — and  he 
has  a  strong  force  adv  anced  upon  Valla¬ 
dolid,  to  the  South-West  about  fifty  miles. 

To  oppose  the  force  of  bessieres,  wh© 
is  himself  posted  at  Bilboa  with  18,000 
men,  the  Spanish  General  Ponti,  .at  the 
head  of  the  Asturian  army  of  40,000,  is  on 
the  full  march  tu  attack  ;  and  a  battle  was  * 
hourly  expected  at  the  date  of  the  last  in¬ 
telligence  : — While  General  Cuesta,  with 
the  armies  of  Galicia  and  Leon,  is  moving 
upon  Burgos  and  Victoria — first, .  bowe- 

t*er. 
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ver,  purposing  to  attack  Valladolid, 
which,  if  earned,  would  cut  off  all  com¬ 
munication  between  Burgos  and  Madrid. 

A  letter  from  Madrid  states,  as  an  un¬ 
doubted  fact,thatthe‘G^,iJarirter  e  Sedenlaire 
have  been  marched  from  Paris  to  Spain  ; 
a  measure  which  has  not  been  before 
adopted  in  the  whole  course  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  duty  of  this  corps  is,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  police  of  the  roads  ;  and  it  is  just 
as  extraordinary  to  hear  of  their  being 
marched  off  to  the  army,  as  it  would  be 
were  the  London  watchmen  to  be  formed 
into  corps,  and  sent  on  foreign  service. 
It  may  reasonably  be  denoted  whether 
Buonaparte  will  venture  to  carry  such  a 
measure  into  execution.  He  has  more  than 
once  called  out  the  National  Guard  ;  but 
he  has  never  left  France  to  their  protection. 
At  no  time  when  he  has  been  forced  to-send 
his  regular  forces  out  of  the  kingdom,  has 
he  trusted  arms  in  the  bands  of  the 
people. 

The  Governor  of  Badajos  has  been  be¬ 
headed  by  the  Patriots  of  Spain ;  it  ap¬ 
pearing  that  he  was  inimical  to  their  cause 
and  interests. 

The  Governors  of  Cartbagena,  Valen¬ 
tin,.  and  Saragossa  have  been  displaced  by 
the  Patriots,  on  account  of  their  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  French.  In  Valencia  the  Mar¬ 
quis  D’Alvarez  was  killed  by  the  people  in 
the  market-place. 

The  accounts  from  Bilboa  state,  that 
Joseph  Buonaparte  had  at  length  entered 
Spain-— that  he  was  crowned  King  at  St. 
Sebastian’s  on  the  9th, — that  the  most 
gloomy  silence  prevailed  during  the  ce¬ 
remony.  From  St.  Sebastian’s  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Toldza,  and  thence  to  Vic¬ 
toria,  where  be  was  again  proclaimed  on 
the  10th,  and  intended  to  have  prosecuted 
bis  route  to  Burgos  advices  from  Mar¬ 
shal  Bessieres  had  however  induced  him 
to  delay  his  departure,  and  he  remained 
at  Victoria  cm  the  1 1th. 

The.  conduct  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Ar>- 
dero  is  highly  extolled  by  the  friends  of 
the  good  cause.  Buonaparte  had  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  him,  full  of  promises, 
and  inviting  him  to  attend  at  Bayonne. 
Tie  following  is  said  to  have  been  the 
worthy  Prelate’s  answer.. — •“  I  eannotmake 
It  convenient  to  attend  j  and  if  I  could,  I 
would  not.  I  judge  of  your  sincerity  to¬ 
wards  Spain  by  your  conduct  towards  Por¬ 
tugal,  and  other  kingdoms  with  which  you 
have  interfered.  If  you  are  in  earnest  in 
your  offer  to  befriend  the  Spanish  nation, 
fett  the  first  proof  be  your  liberating  our 
Sovereign  and  Family,  and  withdrawing 
your  troops  from  among  us  ;  but  this  we 
do  not  ex  pent  you  will  do  of  your  own  ac- 
<r,or.d ;  and  therefore  it  b incomes  the  Spanish 
fcot'.on  to  unite,  as  I  trust  they  will,  to 
compel  you.”  _  , 


Declaration  of  War  against  the  Emperor 
of  France,  Napoleon  the  First. 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  King  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  and  in  his  name,  to  the 
Supreme  Junta  of  both. 

France,  under  the  Government  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  the  First,  has  violated 
towards  Spain  the  most  sacred  compacts 
— has  arrested  her  Monarch — obliged  him 
to  a  forced  and  manifestly  void  abdication 
and  renunciation  ;  has  behaved  with  the 
same  violence  towards  the  Spanish  Nobles 
whom  he  keeps  in  his  power— has  declared 
that  he  will  elect  a  King  of  Spain,  the 
most  horrible  attempt  that  is  recorded  in 
history— has  sent  his  troops  into  bpain, 
seized  her  fortresses  and  her  capital,  and 
scattered  her  troops  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try — has  committed  against  Spain  all  sorts 
of  assassinations,  robberies,  and  unheard- 
of  cruelties  ;  and  th.s  he  has  done  with 
the  most  enormous  ingratitude  to  the 
services  which  the  Spanish  Nation  has 
rendered  France,  to  the  friendship  it  has 
shewn  her,  thus  treating  it  with  the  most 
dreadful  perfidy,  fraud,  and  tveache.ry, 
such  as  was  never  committed  against  any 
Nation  or  Monarch  by  the  most  bar¬ 
barous  or  ambitious  King  or  people.  He 
has,  in  fine,  declared,  that  he  will  trample 
down  our  Monarchy,  our  fundamental 
Laws,  and  bring  about  the  rum  pf  our 
Holy  Catholic  Religion.  — The  only  re. 
medy,  therefore,  for  such  grievous  ills, 
which  are  so  manifest  to  all  Europe,  is  in 
war,  which  we  declard  against  him. 

In  the  name  therefore  of  onp  King, 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  and  of  all  the  Spa¬ 
nish  nation,  we  declare  war,  by  land  and 
sea,  against  the  Emperor  Napoleon  the 
First,  and  against  France  ;  we  are  deter¬ 
mined  to  throw  off  her  domination  and  ty¬ 
ranny,  and  oommand  all  Spaniards  to  act 
hostilely  against  him,  to  do  him  all  pos¬ 
sible  damage,  according  to  the  laws  of 
war,  to  place  an  embargo  upon  all  French 
ships  in  our  ports,  and  all  properly  and 
effects,  in  whatever  part  of  Spain  they 
may  be,  whether  belonging  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  or  to  the  individuals  of  that  na¬ 
tion.  In  the  same  manner  we  command, 
that  no  embarassinent  nor  molestation  be 
done  to  the  English  nation,  nor  its  Go¬ 
vernment,  nor  its  ships,  property,  or  ef¬ 
fects,  nor  any  individual  of  that  nation  ; 
we  declare  that  there  shall  be  open  and 
free  communication  with  England  ;  that  we 
have  contracted,  and  will  keep,  an  ar¬ 
mistice  with  her  ;  and  that  we  hope  to  cou- 
clude  a  durable  and  lasting'  peace. 

Moreover,  we  protest  we  will  not  lay 
down  our  arms  till  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
the  First  has  restored  to  Spain  our  King, 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh,*  and  the  rest  of  the 
Royal  Family,  and  has  respected  the  rights 
of  the  nation  which  he  has  violated, -as 

well 
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well  as  her  liberty,  integrity,  anl  in  Im¬ 
pendence.  And-  this  we  declare  with  the 
understanding  and  accordance  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  nation.  - 

We  command  that  the  present  solemn 
Declaration  be  printed,  posted,  and  cir¬ 
culated,  among  all  the  people  and  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Spain  and  America,  that  it  may 
be  known  m  urope,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

Given  in  the  Royal  Palace  of  Alcozar, 
at  Seville,  this  6th  of  June,  1808, 

By  Order  of  the  Supreme  Junta  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  Manuel  Maria  Aguilar,  Sec. 

Juan  Baptista.  Pardo,  Sec, 

We  now  turn,  with  much  satisfac¬ 
tion,  to  the  almost  certain  facts  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Portugal,  General  Loison,  after 
having  been  driven  from  Oporto  in  his 
route  to  reach  Lisbon,  has  been,  id  is 
said,  totally  destroyed ! — But  it  is  with  real 
satisfaction  we  dwell  upon  the  perilous  si¬ 
tuation  of  Junot  at  Lisbon.  On  the  13th 
inst.  Sir  A.  Wellesley’s  Expedition,  of 
10,000  men,  were  within  two  days’  sail  of 
Lisbon,  There  then  the  attack  before  this 
time  must  have  commenced,  if  the  Gene¬ 
ral  sh  all  determine  it  adviseable  so  to  do. 
Junot’ s  force  is,  however,  we  much  fear, 
at  least  17,000  strong.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  the  last  advices  we  learn,  that 
no  co-operation  can  be  looked  to  from 
Gen.  Spencer,  who  has  proceeded  to 
Xeres  from  Ayamoqte,  and  is  thenee  to 
proceed  to  Seville.  We  have  reason, 
however,  to  believe,  that  5,000  men  of 
Gen.  Aloore’s  late  Army  have  proceeded 
directly  to  join  Gen.  Wellesley  $•  and  as 
{Sir  C.  Cotton  has  ten  sail  off  the  Rock  of 
Lisbon,  2,000  marines  may  be  spared  to 
him.  With  this  force  we  look  with  cer¬ 
tainty  to  Sir  Arthur’s  success — to  the 
conquest  of  Lisbon — -and  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  Russian  Squadron  in  the  Tagus  to 
the  English  Navy. 

The  v'ay  thus  opened,  we  look  to  the 
whole  of  the  Expedition  now  on  foot  sail¬ 
ing  for  the  Tagus,  and  proceeding  directly 
.  for  Madrid  by  the  great  road  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tagus,  the  best  and  most 
passable  in  both  countries. 

Such  is  the  view  of  things  which  our  in¬ 
formation  enables  us  at  present  to  give  ; 
and  we  are  tempted  to  hope  for  a  very 
glorious  result. 

Two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  paid  of 
the  exacted  contribution  of  the  French  in 
Oporto,  had  been  discovered  and  secured 
by  the  Provisional  Government  in  the 
house  of  Josef  De  Souza  Mello.  Other 
large  sums  had  been  secured  in  two  othey 
houses,  raised  by  similar  exactions.  At 
St.  Ube’s,  the  Patriots  had  put  to  death 
upwards  of  500  Frenchmen,  and  they  had 
determined  not  to  leave  a  Frenchman 
alive  in  the  North  of  Portugal.  A  similar 
massacre  is  said  to  have  taken  place  at 
Algarve.  At  Sardao,  a  body  of  Portuguese 
xnareiw^-'  )  ‘ven  leagues  in  one  day,  in 


very  hot.  weather,  and  tb rough  the  worst 
of  roads,  to  attack  900  Frenchmen  ;  they 
fell  in  with  them,  and  put  nearly  the  whole 
to  death.  A  plot  had  been  discovered,  in 
which  many  of  the  Frenchified  inhabitants  < 
of  Oporto  were  concerned  j  and.  the  city 
would  have  been. burnt  to  ashes,  but  for  a 
seasonable  detection  of  the  diabolical  de¬ 
sign.  The  Portuguese  engaged  in  the  plot 
had  all  been  arrested,  and  were  expected 
to  be  tried  and  executed  in  a  few  days. 
The  Monks  in  Oporto  had  become  soldiers. 
Upwards  of  1500  of  them  took  charge  of 
the  French  prisoners,  and  disaffected  per¬ 
sons,  who  were  in  confinement,  and  per¬ 
formed  their  duty  with  zeal  and  alacrity. 

It  is  a  circumstance  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted,  that  a  few  days  previous  to  its 
being  known  in  Portugal  that  Spain  had 
risen  to  assert  her  rights,  76  carts,  richly 
laden  with  silver  from  the  churches  and 
other  religious  depositories  at  Oporto  and 
other  towns  in  Portugal,  entered  Lisbon,  and 
were  delivered  to  Junot  as  a  portion  of  one 
of  his  forced  contributions  on  the  people. 

FRANCE. 

While  proceedings  so  patriotic  are  carry¬ 
ing' on  in  the  Spanish  provinces,  a  scene  pf 
a  very  different  kind  has  been  exhibited  at 
Bayonne.  There,  by  a  solemn  mockery 
practised  on  the  Spanish  nation,  the  Junta 
of  the  State,  the  Council  of  Castile,  the 
City  of  Madrid,  &c.  &c.  are  made  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  and  to  soli¬ 
cit  his  interference  to  procure  for  that 
country  a  renovation  of  its  Government. 
The  Great  Emperor,  with  his  usual  regard 
to  the  wishes  of  the  oppressed)  has  in  conse¬ 
quence  been  pleased  to  issue  the  following 
Proclamation : 

“  Napoleon,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French  King  of  Italy, 
Protector  of  the  Confederacy  of  the 
Rhine,  to  all  Men  to  whom  these  pre¬ 
sents  shall  come,  sends  greeting: 

“  The  Junta  of  the  State,  the  Council-of 
Castile,  the  City  of  Madrid,  etc.  &c.  having 
notified  to  us  by  their  addresses,  that  the 
well-being  of  Spain  requires  a  speedy  stop 
to-be  put  to  the  Provisional  Government ; 
we  have  resolved  to  proclaim,  and  we  do 
by  these  presents  proclaim,  our  well-be¬ 
loved  brother  Joseph  Napoleon,  the  pre¬ 
sent  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  to  be  King 
of  Spain  and  India. — We  guarantee  to  the 
King  of  Spain  the  independence  and  inte¬ 
grity  of  his  States  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  America ;  charging  the 
Lieutenant-General  of  the  Kingdom,  the 
Ministers,  and  the  Council  of  Castile,  to 
cause  this  Proclamation  to  be  expedited, 
and  publicly  announced,  according  to  the 
usual  custom,  that  none  may  plead  igno¬ 
rance  hereof. — Given  at  our  Imperial  Pa¬ 
lace  at  Bayonne,  June' 6,  1808. 

(Signed)  Napoleon, 

II,  B.  Murat,  Minister  of  State.’* 

•  The 
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The  French  Government  continues  to 
propagate  the  grossest  falsehoods  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  affairs  of  Spain  ;  and,  while 
the  whole  of  that  kingdom  is  in  a  state  of 
glorious  insurrection  against  the  Tyrant  who 
would  enslave  it,  and  the  French'  Fleet  at 
Cadiz  has  been  forced  to  surrender  to  the 
Spanish  land  and  sea  forces,  we  are  un- 
fffijsbingly  told,-,  that  the  accounts  from 
Cadiz,  and  every  other  part  of  Spain,  are 
©f  the  m'ost  tranquillizing  nature  ! 

The  news  of  the  surrender  of  the  French 
Fleet  at  Cadiz  was  soon  known  in  Holland ; 
fent  none  of  the  papers  dare  allude  to  the 
circumstance.  Buonaparte  lately  made 
a»  example  of  an  unfortunate  Journalist 
at  Bcmrdeaux,  who  ventured  to  give  some 
account  of  the  'Insurrection  in  Spain,  and 
to  insert  one  of  the  Proclamations  of  the 
Patriots  ;  for  this  offencp  the  Printer  was 
dragged  to  prison,  his  presses  destroyed, 
and  his-  paper  suppressed  !  But,  lest  this 
©sample  should  hot  be  sufficient  to  deter 
ether  Journalists  from  inserting-  any  arti¬ 
cles  of  an  unfavourable  nature,  the  Moni- 
fteur  has  lately  given  a  caution  to  all  the 
unofficial  Journalists,  not  to  insert  any  of 
the  reports  of  insurrections  or  disturbances 
hi  Spain,  as  there  is  no  foundation  for  them  ! 

Private  letters  from  Holland  confirm  the 
report  of  the  disgrace  of  Talleyrand.  Buo¬ 
naparte  has  not  absolutely  put  him  in  pri¬ 
son,  hut  he  has  given  him  an  employment 
which  renders  turn  little  better  than  a  pri¬ 
soner^  He  is  entrusted  with  the  care  of 
the  late  King  and  Queen  of  Spain  ;  and 
ses-  they  are  confined  to  a  limited  space, 
their:  gaoler  of  course  is  under  the  3ame  re¬ 
strictions. 

A  gentleman,  arrived  in  town  from  Paris, 
fey  the  way  of  Flollancl,  states,  that  Buona¬ 
parte’s  treatment  of  the  Spaniards  had  ex¬ 
cited  general  discontent ;  and  that,  hand¬ 
bills.  and  pasquinades  against  him  and  his 
family  were  circulated  in  great  numbers, 
and  read  with  avidity.  The  severity  of 
tha  Police  of  Paris  had  been  In  vain  ex¬ 
erted  to  suppress  the  increasing  spirit  of 
dissatisfaction,  although  from  40  to  50  per¬ 
sons  were  daily  committed,  to  prison. 

Buonaparte  has  published  at  Bayonne 
a  New  Constitution  for  Spain,  by  which  he 
proposed  to  do  away  particular  local  pri¬ 
vileges  and  “duties — it  is  of  considerable 
length;  but  from  the  state  of  affairs*  in 
that  country,  of  but,  little  interest. 

Napoleon  accompanied  his  brother  Jo¬ 
seph  to  Andaye ;  the  latter  was  received 
at  Iran  by  a  body  of  Italian  troops,  who, 
escorted  him  to  St.  Sebastian. 

Buroc,  Buonaparte’s  Chamberlain  and 
confident,  has  been  created  by  him,  Duke 
of  Friuli. 

Marmont,  Commander  of'  the  French 
troops  in  Dalmatia,  has  been  created  Duke 
®£  Ra-gusa. 

Asker  Khan, .  the  ersidn  Ambassador  to 


France,  is  considered  the  richest  subject 
in  the  World,  his  revenues  amounting 
nearly  a  million  sterling  per  annum. 

Among  the  presents  which  the  Emperor 
of  Persia  has  sent  to  Napoleon,  are  two 
sabres,  one  belonging  to  Tamerlane,  the 
other  to  Nadir  Shah;  2C0eashmire  shawls, 
some  cashmire  hangings,  oriental  rosaries, 
with  99  pearls  of  uncommon  value,  with  a 
profusion  of  diamonds,  rubies,  &c.  stated 
to  be  worth  more  than  twelve  millions  of 
francs. 

French  Naval  Officers  have  been  sent 
to  all  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  engaging  German  and  Polish  Vo¬ 
lunteers  for  the  French  Navy.  One  of 
these  officers,  at  Stettin,  a  M.  Lierson,  in 
an  advertisement  circulated  in  the  neigh* 
bourfiood,  invites  the  seamen  of  that  dis¬ 
trict  c‘  to  join  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  the 
project  he  has  undertaken,  of  sending  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  the  proud  Islanders 
who  have  so  long  tyrannised  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  it.” 

HOLLAND, 

A  report  is  prevalent  on  the  Continent* 
and  has  excited  great  sensation  in  Hol¬ 
land,  that  Buonaparte  had  announced  his 
purpose  of  removing  his  brother  Louis  to 
Naples,  and  of  annexing  the  .Dutch  Pro¬ 
vinces  to  France. — The  statement  has  ae* 
quired  increased  credit  from  an  order 
issued  in  the  Dutch  Army,  for  the  dismis¬ 
sal  of  all  Officers  who  are  not  natives  of 
Holland. 

ITALY.. 

Ilis  Holiness  the  Pope  has  published 
a  Reply  to  the  outrages  of  Buonaparte  ; 
which,  while  it  is  meek,  as  becomes 
the  character  of  its  author,  is-  at  the 
same  time  manly.  Circulated  through 
Italy,  a  Country  devoutly  attached  to  the 
Holy  See,  it  cannot  fail  to  produce'  the 
deepest  effect. 

The  story  of  a  new  Pope  having  been 
chosen  on  the  resignation  of  Pius  VII.  is 
unfounded.  Prince  Pignateili,  Bishop  of 
Palermo,  who  was  stated  to  have  been 
chosen  in  the  conclave  as  the  successor  fto 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  has  been  dead  these 
twro  years. 

The  allowance  offered  by  Buonaparte 
to  his  Holiness,  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  was 
300,000  scudi  per  month. 

GERMANY. 

The  military  exertions  of  Austria  are  of 
a  nature  that  clearly  indicate  the  alarm 
and  jealousy  which  the  conduct  of  Buona¬ 
parte  has  excited  in  her  Councils;  and 
they  at  least  prove  that  she  is  not  insensi¬ 
ble  to  the  danger  of  her  situation,  if  they 
do  not  go  the  length  to  manifest  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  resist  the  farther  progress  of  his 
usurpations. 

The  Emperor  Francis  has  published  an 
Edict,  purporting  that  no  child  shall  be 
admitted  into  any  public  school  or  hospi¬ 
tal 
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tal  who  has  not  had  either  the  Cow  or 
Small  Pock. 

Buonaparte,  some  time  since,  by  a 
convention  with  the  King  of  Saxony,  un¬ 
dertook  to  defray  a  third  part  of  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  Polish  army  ;  but  by  a  re¬ 
cent  decree  communicated  by  Marshal 
Davoust,  he  has  taken  on  himself  its  en¬ 
tire  maintenance,  and  has  ordered  every 
possible  means  to  be  used  for  its  augmen¬ 
tation. 

Joachim  Murat,  Duke  of  Berg,  has 
taken  possession  of  the  Bishopric  of  Mun¬ 
ster,  the  county  of  Mark,  and  the  districts 
of  Lingeu  and  Tecklcnlnirgb,  and  already 
introduced  the  system  of  conscription— 
the  poor  people  were  obliged  to  illuminate 
their  houses,  and  perform  Te  Beam  on 
the  occasion. 

The  King-  of  Prussia  is  said  to  have 
recently  had  a  letter  from  Buonaparte, 
•advising  him  to  abdicate  his  Throne.  Upon 
receipt  of  this  advice ,  the  Prussian  Mo¬ 
narch  is  stated  to  have  immediately  writ¬ 
ten  to  St.  Petorsburgh. 

SWEDEN. 

Private  letters,  and  even  papers  from 
Gottenburg,  talk  of  a  curious  and  un¬ 
explained  misunderstanding  between  the 
King  of  Sweden  and  Sir  J.  Moore.  One 
account  states  it  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  gallant  officer’s  having  listened  to  the 
representations  of  the  Norwegians  to  have 
their  neutrality  guaranteed  by  England, 
and  to  l>e  made  independent  both  of  Den¬ 
mark  and  Sweden.  Another  account  states, 
that  the  misunderstanding  arose  from  a 
demand  of  the  King  of  Sweden  to  have  the 
British  force  put  into  his  own  command, 
to  regain  Finland,  although  no  magazines 
Had  been  prepared  "for  their  maintenance, 
to  which  Sir  John  refused  his  acqui¬ 
escence.  All  accounts,  however,  agree 
in  this,  that  Sir  John  was  at  one  time 
under  arrest  ;  and  some  even  maintain 
that  he  left  Stockholm  secretly  and  in 
disguise. 

Gottenburg,,  July  S.  According  to  pri¬ 
vate  letters  from  Stockholm,  received  by 
the  post  of  to-day,  the  King  is'  gone  to  Fin¬ 
land,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  meeting 
with  the  Emperor  Alexander.  It  is  stated 
in  these  letters,  that  the  reason  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Swedes  against  the  Russians  in 
Finland  has  been,  that  considerable  num¬ 
bers  of  the  latter  have  been  ordered  to 
inarch  into  Russian  Poland,  which  coun¬ 
try,  it  is  rumoured,  Buonaparte  has  de- 
Baanxled ;  and  those  letters  go  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  the  meeting  of  Alexander  and 
Gustavus  has  for  its  object  the  forming  of 
a  nevf  Coalition  against  France,  to  which 
Austria  will  join  ail  her  force. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Emperors  of  Russia  and  Austria 
Sent  Ambassadors  to  Paris,  to  remonstrate 


against  the  occupation'  of  the  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  States  by  French  troops.  The  Empe¬ 
ror  Alexander  also,  immediately  on  re¬ 
ceiving,  by  M.  Ossepow,  who  was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Russian  Embassy  in  Spain, 
advice  of  the  changes  intended  in  that  mo¬ 
narchy  by  Buonaparte,  sent  orders  to 
Prince  Jusserow  to  proceed  to  Paris  with 
a  formal  protest  against  the  deposition 
the  Bourbon  family. 

M.  d’Ezeraicbew,  Captain  in  the  Im¬ 
perial  Life  Guards,  was  sent  by  Alexander 
to  Bayonne  to  obtain  some  mitigation  -of 
the  contributions  imposed  by  Gen.  Victor 
on  bis  Prussian  Majesty.  Buonaparte  re¬ 
ceived  M.  Ezerniehew  with  great  distinc¬ 
tion,  invited  him  to  his  table,  and  pre¬ 
sented  him  with  a  valuable  ring  and  a 
brace  of  pistols,  but  declined  entering  em 
the  subject  of  his  mission.  When  M.  £2er- 
nichew  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  early 
in  the  last  month,  the  Emperor  expressed 
some  soreness  at  the  failure  of  bis  media¬ 
tion,  and  dispatched  couriers  to  Vienna 
and  Kmiingsberg ;  sending  at  the  name 
time  Messrs.  Flohustroe  and  Schenk  with, 
important  dispatches  to  Copenhagen:  the 
latter  gentleman  was,  under  particular 
circumstances,  to  pass  into  Sweden.  The 
Court  of  Denmark,  on  the  receipt  of  tha 
above  dispatches,  sent  the  ChamberLam 
Rosencrantz  on  an  extraordinary  mission, 
to  Paris ;  according  to  some  accounts,  to 
obtain  the  removal  of  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  Spanish  troops  from  Holstein,  Sc:c. £ 
and  by  others,  to  co-operate  with  the  Im¬ 
perial  Courts  in  their  negotiations  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  Italy  and  Spain. 

A  Russian  army  is  forming  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Merael ;  and  a  corps  of  25,000 
men.  has  been  assembled  at  Riga,  These 
corps  are  reported  to  be  intended  for  a*, 
expedition  into  Sweden;  but  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  the  former  shew  that  it  has  another 
and  a  more  important  destination. 

AMERICA. 

The  Court  Martial  on  Commodore  Bar* 
r©n,  for  his  affair  with  the  Leopard,  has  ad¬ 
judged  hirnto  be  guilty  of  not  having  made 
the 'necessary  preparations  for  the  defence 
of  the  Chesapeake,  and  have  sentenced 
him  to  be  suspended  from  all  eoifcmand -in. 
the  American  navy  for  five  years,  and 
without  pay,  to  be  computed  from  the  8th 
Feb.  last.  The  President  lias  confirmed 
the  sentence. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  on 
the  2d  ult.  passed  a  resolution  disappro¬ 
ving  of  the  measures  Of  the  General  Go¬ 
vernment,  by  a  majority  of  27 ;  the  num¬ 
bers  being,  Ayes  246,  Noes  219. 

A  hatter  in  America  has  obtained  a  pa¬ 
tent  for  manufacturing  hats  of  the  bark  Gf 
the  birch-tree,  either  to  he  worn  unco¬ 
vered,  or  covered  with  fur,  silk,  See, 

'  *  CowxTk* 
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Country  News. 

July  4.  The  Young  RosciuS  took  his  final 
leave  of  the  stage  this  night,  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  YoungNorval,  atStratford-?ipon-Avm . 

On  the  11th,  12tk,  and  15th  Inst.  Mr. 
Cannington  opened  various  barrows  in  the 
'Neighbourhood-  of  Stonehenge,  under  the  , 
direction  of  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  Bart  and 
with  the  aid  and  assistance  of  A.  13.  Lam¬ 
bert,  esq.  and  found  a  number  of  curious 
remains  of  Celtic  ornaments,  such  as  beads, 
buckles,  and  broaches  in  amber,  wood, 
and  gold  j  one  of  which,  for  its  elegance 
and  appropriate  form,  is  at  once  a  proof 
of  the  nobility  of  the  perso .j  for  whom  the 
barrow  was  raised,  and  the  elegance  of  the 
arts  at  the  period  of  the  .interment,  about 
5000  years  from  the  present  period.  The 
shape  of  this  curious  article  is  conical,  and 
the  exact  form  of  the  barrow  itself,  which 
it  was  most  probably  intended  to  figure. 
Conceive  a  piece  of  wood,  imbricated  in 
layers,  one  over  the  other,  to  the  summit 
of  the  cone,  and  covered  with  thin  plates 
of  pure  gold,  and  adorned  with  circles 
round  the  middle,  and  near  the  bottom 
with  a  triangular  festoon  about  tire  lower 
edge,  in  which  are  two  holes  for  a  thread 
or  wire  to  suspend  it. 

July  13.  The  body  of  Joseph  Glendin- 
ning  was  found  murdered  in  his  own  field, 
near  IVorkington.  He  was  seen  very  near 
the  place,  in  company  with  a  man  at  pre¬ 
sent  unknown, .  between  seven  and  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  found  dead 
between. two  and  three  in  the  afternoon; 
and  from  every  circumstance  it  appears 
that  the  murder  must  have  been  committed 
within  a  few  minutes  after  he  was  seen 
with  the  said  Unknown  person.  A  more 
cruel  and  barbarous  murder  has  not  been 
heard  of  in  any  country.  He  had  five 
wounds  in  the  breast  and  ribs,  eleven  in 
tire  belly,  twelve  in  the  neck,  and  one 
in  the  right  leg. 

Bristol ,  July  16.  The  storm  of  last 
night  appears  to  have  exceeded,  in  awful 
phenomena,  arty  one  recorded  for  many 
years  past.  Unlike  the  tempests  of  the 
milder  zones,  the  thunder  was  remarked  to 
roll  in  one  continuous  roar  for  upwards  of 
an  hour  and  a  half,  during  which  time,  and 
long  afterwards,  the  flashes  of  lightning 
followed  each  other  in  the  most  rapid  and 
uninterrupted  succession.  But  the  most 
tremendous  circumstance  attending  this 
elemental  tumult  was  the  destructive  hail- 
shower  which  accompanied  its  progress. 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  such 
a  name  be  applicable  to  this  extraordinary 
phenomenon  ■,  since  the  masses  of  ice 
which  fell  on  the  places  where  the  tem¬ 
pest  most  fiercely  raged,  bore  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  hail-stones  in  formation  or  mag¬ 
nitude,  most  of  them  being  of  a  very  irre¬ 
gular  and  polygon. c  shape,  broad,  fiat, 
a«d  ragged ;  and  many  of  them  mea¬ 


suring  from  three  to  nine  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  They  appeared  like  frag¬ 
ments  of  one  vast  plate  of  ice,  and  broken 
into  small  masses  in  its  descent  towards 
the  earth*  The  tempest  arose  in  the 
South-west,  aiid  spreading  to  the  North- 
West,  gradually  died  away  in  the  North- 
East.  .  A  female  in  the  Rope-walk"  at 
Bristol  received  so  mUch  damage  from  the 
lightning,  that  her  life  is  despaired  of. — - 
In  the  house  an.’  gardens  of  Stephen  Cave, 
esq.  at  Frenchay,  there  were  between  14 
and  1300  panes  of  glass  broken,  a  large 
field  of  beans  entirely  destroyed,  and  many 
bushels  of  wall  fruit  picked  up  ;  his  loss  is 
estimated  at  little  less  than  200/. — The 
row  of  trees  before  Mr.  Tucker’s  house  at 
Moorend  was  so  broken,  that  the  leaves 
and  small  branches  lay  in  the  road  a  foot 
deep. — The  windows  of  J.  R.  Lucas,  esq. 
at  Stapleton ,  and  of  Mr.  Alderman  Cl  ax- 
tors,  at  Ahnondsbv.ry ,  were  most  of  them 
broken. 

At  Newton,  Cor  start,  and  Kelston ,  most 
of  the  windows  that  lay  in  the  direction  of 
the  stoim  have  been  broken,  as  well  as 
the  glass  of  the  hot-house,  &c.  in  the  gar-, 
dens  ;  and  many  windows  in  the  mansions 
of  W.  G.  Langton,  esq.  at  Nezvtcn  ;  of  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  at  Kelston  ;  of  James  Ste¬ 
vens,  esq.  at  Camerion  ;  and  of - Jol- 

liffe,  esq.  Amerdowk.  The  plantations  and 
shrubberies  of  Mr.  Langton  were  covered 
with  leaves  and  branches  of  trees,-  and  the 
pines  and  other  plants  in  his.  hot-houses 
destroyed.  In  the  South  and  West  fronts 
of  Mr.  Jolliffe’s  mansion  not  a  pane  of 
glass  was  left  whole  ;  and  the  ground  was 
even  the  next  morning  covered  with  ice 
that  fell. 

At  Mr.  Dickinson’s,  Kingsxreston,  Somer¬ 
set,  the  storm  was  tiemendous.  All  the 
windows  on  the  South-west  side  of  the 
house  w'ere  broken ;  and  many  rooks  were 
picked  up  on  the  lawn,  killed  by  the  weight 
of  the  hail-stones. 

At  liadstock,  several  fields  of  corn  are 
nearly  destroyed,  the  stalks  being  mostly 
cut  olf  in  the  middle  by  the  masses  of  ice. 
At  fVntklington ,  near  Radstock,  very  great 
damage  has  been  dene  to  the  corn.  Fanner 
Hockey,  in  particular,  w  ill  be  a  sufferer  of 
more  than  5001. ;  Farmer  Brown,  upwards 
•  of  360/.  ;  Farmer  James,  upwards  of 
160/. ;  and  the  other  farmers  in  propor¬ 
tion.  The  storm  lasted  about  40  minutes  ; 
and  many  of  the  hail-stones  measured 
from  six  to  nine  inches  in  circumference. 

A  boy  belonging  to  Mr.  Harding,  of 
Keynsham ,  was  struck  down  by  the  light¬ 
ning,  and  his  recovery  was  for  some  tone 
doubtful.  A  sheep  was  also  killed. 

All  the  glass  in  the  gardens,  and  a  great 
part  in  the  house,  of  Mells  park,  to  the 
amount  of  150/.  wqre  destroyed  :  many  of 
the  pieces  of  ice  that  fell  measured  from 
eight  to  eight  and  a  quarter  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference. 
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cumfercnce.  A  great  number  of  pine- 
plants,  grapes,  fruit-trees,  &.C.  were  cut 
to  pieces. 

A  very  valuable  horse,  belonging  to  a 
gentleman  at  Shepton  Malle  tt,  was  struck 
dead  in  the  field. 

At  Gloucester,  a  fire-ball  burst  about  11 
o’clock  in  the  College-green,  carrying 
away  one  of  the  pinnacles  upon  the  West 
end  of  the  cathedral. — Two  cows  were 
killed  in  a  field  in  the  parish  of  Upton  St. 
j Leonard's ,  near  Gloucester;  and  ten  couple 
of  ducks  were  killed  in  the  fold-yard  of  a 
gentleman  near  Cheltenham. — -A  summer¬ 
house  on  an  elevated  spot  of  ground,  be¬ 
longing  to  Edward  Sheppard,  esq.  of  Uley, 
just  finished  upon  an  elegant  plan,  was 
struck  by  the  lightning,  snd  entirely  burnt. 

In  many  parishes  near  Monmouth ,  roofs 
of  houses  and  barns,  and  sky-lights  were 
destroyed  by  the  hail  as  though  they  had 
been  broken  with  a  hammer ;  boughs  of 
trees  were  cut  asunder,  and  the  apples 
and  pears  lay  scattered  in  such  quantities 
that  they  might  have  been  raked  together 
in  heaps. — A  servant-boy  belonging  to 
Mr.  Allen  of  Wonasiow,  in  attempting  to 
stop  the  team,  the  horses  .being  frightened 
by  the  thunder,  was  thrown  down,  and, 
the  wheels  going  over  his  body,  killed  on 
the  spot. 

The  storm  appeared  to  have'  spent  its 
-fury  between  Pipers  Inn  and  Ashcott. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  Glastonbury,  the  corn 
was  laid  fiat,  the  roads  were  inundated, 
the  apple-trees  were  stripped  not  only  of 
their  fruit,  but  also  of  their  leaves ;  and 
almost  every  pane  of  glass  in  the  village 
of  Ashcott  was  .broken. 

Salisbury,  July  16.  Many  young  per¬ 
sons  who  came  from  distant  parishes, 
yesterday,  to  Salisbury,  to  be  confirmed, 
suffered  greatly  from  the  intense  heat, 
and  from  pressure  in  the  crowd,  after  the 
fatigue  of  walking,  in  getting  in  and  out 
of  the  Ciroir.  Several  females  fainted  in 
consequence  $  and  one  poor  girl  continued 
so  ill,  that  she  was  obliged  to  take  a  lodg¬ 
ing  in  this  city,  where  she  expired  this 
morning. 

,  July  17.  We  have  accounts  from  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  Country,  communicating 
Numerous  distressing  consequences  of  the 
late  extraordinary  heat  of  the  weather.  A 
man  at  Corby  in  Lincolnshire,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  while  hoeing  thistles,  was  so 
overcome  by  the  heat  that  he  died  in  the 
field. — A  woman  employed  in  making  hay 
in  a  field  adjoining  the  town  of  Huntington, 
complained  of  being  ill  from  the  heat,  and 
died  before  she  could  get  home. — A  wo¬ 
man  at  Billesdon,  in  Leicestershire,  on 
Wednesday  died  of  the  excessive  heat; 
as  did  two  others  at  Houghton  and  Anstcy , 
and  two  or  three  also  in  the  town  of  Leicester. 

The  horses  in  Mr.  Patterson’s  carriage, 
going  to  Cromer,  stopped  on  the  road  ua- 
Gent.  Mag.  July,  1808. 
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able  to  proceed,  and  on  unharnessing 
them,  one  fell  lifeless. — Two  horses  in  the 
mail  coach,  between  Grantham  and  New- 
ark,  died  while  in  harness. — One  of  the 
horses  in  the  Yarmouth  coach,  died  on 
stopping  in  Norwich. — Two  horses  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Fawcett>  of  the  George  Inn, 
Stamford  ;  and  one  the  property  of  Mr. 
Roodhouse  of  the  same  place,  died  on  the 
road ; ,  as  did  a  post-horse  belonging  to 
Mr.  Bone  of  Here  ham,  Norfolk.  Two  pri- 
*  vates  of  the  2d  regiment  are  stated  to  have 
died  on  their  march  from  Ipswich  to  Har¬ 
wich,  for  embarkation,  owing  to  the  heat 
of  the  ^weather  ;  and  a  third,  it  is  added, 
died  on  the  beach  on  reaching  Harwich. 

July  22.  This  evening,  as  five  Portuguese, 
sailors  were  in  a  boat  in  Long  Reach  near 
Gravesend,  going  on  board  a  ship,  a 
strong  gust  of  wind  sprung  up,  which 
upset  the  boat,  by  which  three  of  the  crew 
were  drowned  ;  the  other  two  were  saved 
by  a  fishing-smack,  who  put  them  on¬ 
board  their  ship. 


Domestic  Occurrences. 
PROCLAMATION  OF  PEACE  OF  HI.? 

BRITANNIC  MAJESTY  WITH  THE 

SPANISH  NATION. 

At  the  Court  at  the  Queen's  Palace,  July  4, 
1 8Q8  ;  present,  the  King's  Most  Excellent 
Majesty  in  Council. 

His  Majesty  having  taken  into  his  con¬ 
sideration  the  glorious  exertions  of  the 
Spanish  Nation  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
country  from  the  tyranny  and  usurpation 
of  France,  and  the  assurances  which  his 
Majesty  has  received  from  several  of  the 
Provinces  of  Spain,  of  their  friendly  dis¬ 
position  towards  this,  kingdom;  his  Ma¬ 
jesty,  is  pleased,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
his  Privy  Council,  to  order,  and  it  is 

herebv  ordered  : 

J  *  ,  ,  , 

1 .  That  all  hostilities  against  Spain  on 
the  part  of  his  Majesty  shall  immediately 
cease. — 2.  That  the  blockade  of  all  the 
ports  of  Spain,  except  such  as  may  be  still 
in  the  possession  or  under  controul  of 
France,  shall  be  forthwith  raised. — 3.  That 
all  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to  Spain, 
shall  have  free  admission  into  the  ports  of 
his  Majesty’s  dominions,  as  before  the 
present  hostilities.-— 4.  That  all  ships  and 
vessels  belonging  to  Spain,  which  shall  be 
met  at  sea  by  his  Majesty’s  ships  and 
cruizers,  shall  be  treated  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  ships  of  States  in  amity  with  his 
Majesty,  and  shall  be  suffered  to  carry  on 
any  trade  now  considered  by  his  Majesty 
to  be  lawfully  carried  on  by  neutral  ships. 
— 5.  That  all  vessels  and  goods  belonging 
to  persons  residing  in  the  Spanish  Colo¬ 
nies,  which  shall  be  detained  by  any  of 
his  Majesty’s  cruizers  after  the  date 
hereof,  shall  be  brought  into  port,  and 
shall  be  carefully  preserved  in  safe  cus¬ 
tody,  to  await  his  Majesty's  farther  plea¬ 
sure 
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sure,  until  it  shall  be  known  whether  the 
Said  Colonies,  or  any  of  them,  in  which 
the  owners  of  such  ships  and  goods  reside, 
shall  have  made  common  cause  with  Spain 
against  the  power  of  France. 

And  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lords  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  his  Majesty’s  Treasury,  his 
Majesty’s  Principal  Secretaries  of  State, 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty, 
the  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty, 
and  the  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Vice- Admi¬ 
ralty,  are  to  take  such  measures  herein  as 
to  them  may  respectively  appertain. 

Stefk.  Cottreil. 

Monday,  June  18. 

There  were  seven  Coroner’s  Inquests 
this  day,  chiefly  on  persons  drowned 
whilst  bathing  on  Sunday  ;  viz.  three 
taken  from  the  Serpentine,  one  from  the 
Canal,  two  from  the  Thames,  and  one 
from  the  NeW  River. 

Friday ,  July  1. 

This  day,  the  parish  church  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin  Outwich,  Bishopsgate-streot,  was 
robbed  of  all  its  plate.  A  respectable 
gentleman  underwent  an  examination  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  consequence  of 
his  having  had  the  key9  of  the  church  in 
iiis  possession  $  but  was  discharged. 

Thursday ,  July  7. 

This  afternoon,  as  the  servant  of  Mr. 
Mann,  builder,  in  Piccadilly,  was  driving 
his  master’s  cart,  and  sitting  on  one  of  the 
shafts,  through  Upper  George-street,  Edge- 
ware-road,  the  horse  took  fright,  by  which 
means  the  man  fell,  and,  one  of  the 
wheels  passing  directly  over  his  head,  he 
was  killed  on  the  spot. 


The  King's  closet  at  St.  James’s  has 
lately  been  robbed  of  some  articles  of 
plate  by  a  servant  woman,  who  drowned 
herself  this  day,  in  the  bason  in  the  Green 
Park,  to  avoid  detection.  The  Earl  of 
Moira  was  looking  out  of  his  window,  and 
saw  her.  The  noble  Earl,  -with  several  of 
his  servants,  hastened  to  the  spot,  and 
made  every  possible  exertion  to  get  her 
out,  but  was  full  an  hour  before  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  and  there  wa£  not  then  the  least 
prospect  of  restoring  life. 

This  morning  the  body  of  a  young  man 
was  found  drowned  by  some  watennen 
near  Blackfriars  Bridge.  His  name  proved 
to  be  Edwards  ;  and  it  turned  out  that  he  v, 
had  drowned  himself  in  consequence  of  a 
quarrel  he  had  with  his  wife. 

Wednesday ,  July  13. 

This  night,  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Michael,  Wood-street,  Cheapside-,  was 
sacrilegiously  broken  into,  and  robbed  of 
the  communion  plate,  surplices,  books,  dec. 

This  and  the  two  preceding  days  the 
weather  was  uncommonly  hot.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  shade  at  a  window  in  the 
open  air  opposite  St.  James’s  Park,  (with¬ 
out  any  reflection  of  heat)  was  on  Tuesday 
at  three  o’clock  P.  M.  at  88  and  a  half ; 
and  on  Wednesday  at  04  ;  which  is  higher, 
we  believe,  six  degrees  and  a  hhlf  than 
ever  known  before  in  this  Country. 

Thursday,  July  14. 

At  a  Court  of  Common  Council  this  day, 
an  Address  wafs  unanimously  voted  to  his 
Majesty,  expressive  of  the  approbation  of 
that  Court  at  the  decided  and  magnani¬ 
mous  measures  adopted  by  his  Majesty’s 
Government  in  aid  of  the  Patriots  in  Spain. 
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P.  463.  The  illustrious  birth,  the  supe¬ 
rior  endowments,  the  admirable  qualities 
of  head  os  well  as  heart,  which  so  pecu¬ 
liarly  distinguished  the  late  Countess- 
dowager  of  Moira,  demand,  a  more  ample 
delineation  than  our  limits  will  allow.  But 
it  is  no  adulatory  language  to  say  that 
she  was  truly  an  ornament  to  her  sex,  to 
the  exalted  sphere  in  which  she  moved,  to 
Ireland,  which,  though  not  her  native  coun¬ 
try,  she  most  truly  loved,  and  indeed  to 
that  enlightened  period  of  society  in  which 
it  was  her  lot  to  have  been  born.  She  was 
uncommonly  gifted:  great  powers  of  me¬ 
mory,  great  quickness  of  intellect,  and  a 
peculiar  easy  yet  splendid  elocution,  wjth 
’which  she  adorned  whatever  subject  she 
touched  upon,  whether  the  mere  passing 
events  of  th^  day,  the  various  topicks  of 
literature,  or  those  useful  arts  by  which 
the  community  is  henefited  and  the  re¬ 
sources  of  a  nation  enlarged.  Her  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  such  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge  was  by  no  means  limited  or  superfi¬ 
cial  ;  on  the  contrary,  some  learned  So¬ 
cieties  have  borne  respectful  testimony  to 
her  acquirements  in  this  particular,  and  to 
the  real  utility  which  flowed  from  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  her  active  and  discerning  ge¬ 
nius.  She  was  married  to  the  late  Earl  of 
Moira  in  February  1752,  and  resided  in 
Dublin,  or  the  North  of  Ireland  (with  the 
exception  of  one  year’s  absence  in  France), 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  for  the  long 
period  of  56  years.  Let  those  who  re¬ 
member  what  Moira -house  was  in  the  ear¬ 
lier  days  of  that  period,  when  she  led  and 
reflected  a  grace  upon  every  beneficial 
fashion ;  when  she  cultivated  the  fine  arts ; 
when  she  rendered  her  house  the  favourite 
spot  where  every  person  of  genius  or  ta¬ 
lents  in  Dublin,  or  who  visited  Dublin, 
loved  most  to  resort  to : — let  such  persons 
say  whether  Moira-house,  and  its  most  il¬ 
lustrious  Ladjq  as  well  a6  its  truly  noble 
and  beneficent  Lord,  deserve  not  every 
panegyrick  that  gratitude  can  bestow.  She 
was  the  last  in  a  direct  line  of  the  great 
name  of  Hastings  —  the  last !  !  a  word 
which,  when  so  applied,  every  liberal  Na¬ 
ture  will  dwell  upon  with  melancholy  sen¬ 
sations  even  to  enthusiasm — -such  are, 
perhaps,  the  universal  feelings  of  man¬ 
kind  in  favour  of  exalted  birth,  which  a 
vain-glorious  philosophy  never  can  eradi¬ 
cate,  that  when  a  race  of  Nobility,  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  length  of  years  during 
which  they  wore  their  honours  uninter¬ 
rupted,  4s  finally  terminated,  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  family  is  regarded,  not 
without  a  generous  sympathy ;  but  when 
the  tomb  closes  on  a  Noble  Matron,  the 
representative  of  a  great  House,  with 
whose  history  the  best  and  perhaps  most 
inspiring  images  of  our  earliest,  days  arc 
associated,  and  herself  not  inferior  to  any 
in  that  history,  it  is  scarcely  possible  even 


for  a  stranger  not  to  flang  over  such  a 
tomb-  without  every  emotion  of  sorrow,  of 
regret,  and  of  veneration.  Such  senti¬ 
ments  may  ili  accord  with  a  frivolous  and, 
in  some  respects,  a  selfish  age.  Be  it  so — 
yet  this  age,  even  under  the  influence  of 
a  more  than  iron  war  and  much  bigotry, 
has  uot.  lost  “  all  its  original  brightness,” 
but  retains  much  of  its  good  old  virtues 
undiminished.  It  possesses  domestic  cha¬ 
rity  at  least;  and  those  who  know  how  to 
appreciate  charity  will  learn  to  venerate 
the  memory  of  th<?  good  Countess  of 
Moira,  for  in  truth  she  may  be  said  to 
have  been  charity  itself.  Never  did  there 
exist  in  the  human  bosom  a  more  feeling 
heart,  a  disposition  more  sympathizing 
with,  or  more  truly  alive  to,  the  miseries 
of  her  fellow-creatures.  Many  respecta¬ 
ble  emigrants  from  France  at  this  day, 
who  in  her  have  lost  their  best  benefac¬ 
tress,  and  the  poor,  the  unhappy,  and  the 
forlorn,  who  dpring  her  long  and  valuable 
life  were  rendered  less  so,  of  this  can  bear 
the  most  ample  testimony.  She  had  a 
strong  resemblance,  in  many  respects,  to 
her  ancestors  :  a  lofty  spirit,  magnificence 
of  disposition,  untired  hospitality— t-altoge- 
ther,  she  was  a  lady  of  other  timejs ;  and 
when  she  mingled  with  society  more  than 
her  increased  infirmities  would  of  late 
years  allow,  few  persons  ever  beheld  her 
without  something  of  more  heroic  days 
passing  in  indistinct  yet  splendid  array 
before  the  imagination.  In  the  reception 
of  persons  of  the  first  distinction  at  her 
house,  there  wras  an  air,  a  dignity,  which 
will  hardly  be  equaled,  and  never  can  be 
surpassed.  But  the  noble  manner,  the 
imposing  ceremonial  of  life,  leave  but 
slight  vestiges  for  remembrance,  compared 
to  those  intrinsic  and  domestic  virtues 
which  give  to  the  female  sex  their  truest 
ornament.  In  all  the  private  relations  of 
life  she  was,  to  the  utmost,  valuable.  Her 
maternal  duties  she  fulfilled  with  the  en¬ 
lightened  spirit,  and  more  perhaps  than 
the  sensibility,  of  a  Cornelia.  They  could 
only  be  equaled  by  the  unceasing  assidui¬ 
ties,  the  soothing  tenderness,  the  sweet 
and  pious  and  filial  regards,  which  accom¬ 
panied  her  to  her  last  hour — but  sorrow'  is 
sacred,  and  the  writer  forbears.  He  can 
only  add,  that  this  imperfect  tribute  is  the 
product  of  an  hasty  and  anxious  moment, 
the  effusion  of  gratitude,  resting  indeed 
upon  the  basis  of  truth,  but  no  exact  de¬ 
lineation  of  Lady  Moira’s  character.  The 
style  is  warm,  for  it  flows  from  the  heart ; 
and  who  that  knew  her  could  write  of 
Lady  Moira  in  a  style  v.’hich  was  inert 
and  groveling?  Ireland  will  long  have 
cause  to  regret— she  cultivated  its  best 
interests- — to  the  gentry  she  displayed  an 
example  of  attachment  to  this  country 
which  they  might  have  well  imitated — to 
the  peasantry  of  all  descriptions  she  was  a 

guardian 
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guardian  friend— to  every  illiberal  party 
distinction,  whether  arising  from  a  false 
zeal  for  the  State  or  Religion,  she  was  an 
unprejudiced,  enlightened  opponent.  From 
the  contemplation  of  such  a  character  it 
is  indeed  not  easy  to  withdraw. 

P.  466.  The  late  William  Lowndes,  esq. 
a  commissioner  of  Excise,  and  a  governor 
of  Christ’s  Hospital,  the  Foundling  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  the  Westminster  Infirmary,  was 
the  only  son  of  Charles  Lowndes,  esq.  of 
Cheshara,  Bucks  (who  for  many  years 
held  a  distinguished  situation  in,  and  was 
for  some  time  secretary  of,  the  Treasury), 
by  Anne  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Shales, 
esq.  (citizen  of  London,  and  goldsmith  to 
Queen  Anne  and  Kings  George  the  First 
and  Second)  and  Anne  second  daughter  of 
Thomas  Barrington,  esq.  son  of  Sir  John 
Barrington,  of  Barrington -hall,  Essex, 
hart,  lineally  descended  from  John  of 
Caunt.  Mr.  Lowndes  was  born  in,  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  Lon¬ 
don,  July  15,  1734,  and  at  an  early  age 
sent  to  Eton  .  college.  Of  the  progress 
Which  he  made  in  the  study  of  the  antient 
languages,  from  the  judicious  mode  of 
education  adopted  in  that  celebrated  se¬ 
minary,  our  Readers  will  form  the  best 
judgment  from  the  Translation  inserted  in 
our  Poetical  Department  for  this  month, 
p.  631,  written  under  the  pressure  of  a 
lingering  illness-,  in  his- 74th  3' ear,,  after  a 
great  part  of  a  long  life  spent  in  avoca¬ 
tions  much  removed  from  classical  pur¬ 
suits.  In  1752  he  was  entered,  a  fellow- 
commoner  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  continued  six  years,  but  left  the 
University  without  taking  any,  degree. 
During  this  period  he  was  entered  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  the  .  Middle  Temple,  and,  after 
keeping  the  stated  terms,  called  to  the 
Bar,  where  he  would  most  probably  have 
attained  to  very  considerable  professional 
eminence  had  he  not  been  deterred  from 
practising  by  a  constitutional  weakness  of 
sight.  On  his  declining  the  legal  profes¬ 
sion  he  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the 
Bucks  Militia,  which  station  he  retained 
1.3  years.  In  1771  he  married  Lydia- 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Osborne, 
esq.  a  commissioner  of  the  itNavy,  and 
brother  of  Sir  Danvers  Osborne,  hart,  of 
Chieksands,  Bedfordshire.  By  this  lady, 
who  died  in  1772,  he  left  one  son,  a  ma¬ 
gistrate  for  the  county  of  Bucks.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  appointed  a  commis¬ 
sioner  of  Excise.  In  the  execution  of  the 
various  duties  of  this  laborious  office  (as 
well  as  in  every  transaction  in  common 
life)  he  displayed  persevering  industry, 
inflexible  probity,  and  the  most  rigid  ve¬ 
racity  ;  strict  with  offenders  from  wilful¬ 
ness  or  neglect,  but  lenient  in  cases  of 
Ignorance  or  mistake.  Idleness,  dissipa¬ 
tion,  meanness,  and  falsehood,-  were  in¬ 
deed  vices  of  which  he  could  not  tolerate 


the  least  shadow  in  his  most  intimate 
friends,  much  less  where  the  interests  of 
Ills  Country  were  at  stake.  That  perse¬ 
vering  industry  which  he  displayed  in  all 
his  undertakings  was  often  mistaken  for 
obstinacy ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  in 
his  opinions  of  men  and  parties,  espe¬ 
cially  those  which  he  had  long  formed,  he 
was  rather  positive,  and  impatient  of  con¬ 
tradiction  ;  and,  though  the  Translation 
mentioned  is  perhaps  the  only  poetical 
production  of  his  in  print  (though  many 
of  his  lighter  pieces  are  in  the  hands  of 
his  friends),  he  possessed  a  considerable 
share  of  the  genus  irrrtabile  vatum,  of  which 
he  was  fully  sensible,  and  for  which  his 
future  conduct  generally  atoned.  These 
were  but  foibles  j  which,  when  contrasted 
with  his  brighter  virtues,  were  imme¬ 
diately  forgotten.  His  kindness,  and,  we 
may  add,  his  paternal  attention  to  the 
welfare  of  his  tenants,  the  freedom  and 
hospitality  with  which  he  always  received 
them,  and  the  moderate  terms  at  which  he 
lett  his  estates,  were  examples  worthy  the 
imitation  of  every  one  who  would  wish  to 
support  the  dignified  character  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Country  Gentleman.  In  his  endea¬ 
vours  to  serve  a  friend,  his  usual  diligence 
and  exertions  were  doubled;  the  cause 
was  of  more  importance  to  him  than  if  it 
had  been  his  own :  and  of  the  satisfaction 
which  he  enjoyed  in  adding  to  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  .any  human  being,  his  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  can  only  be  judges.  Those, 
indeed,  were  comparatively  but  few ;  and 
those  only  can  form  a  proper  estimate  of 
a  mind  truly  noble,  generous,  and  inde¬ 
pendent.  By  those  he  will  be  long  re¬ 
membered  ;  and  it  is.  hoped  that  the 
many  acts  of  kindness  by  which  he  added 
to  the  comforts  of  numerous  individuals, 
in  his  public  and  private  character,  will 
not  soon  be  ungratefully  forgotten.  Wo 
shall  only  add,  that,  though  Dr.  Johnson 
would  have  termed  Mr.  Lowndes’s  politi¬ 
cal  principles  those  of  a  Whig,  yet,  in 
their  opinions  of  separation  from  the 
Church,  and  opposition  to  the  State,  they 
would  both  have  most  cordially7  coincided. 

P.  559.  The  Rev.  George  Trenchard, 
LL.D.  died  on  the  11th  of  May,  in  his 
parsonage-house  at  Lytchet-Maitravers  ; 
and  was  interred,  on  May  26,  in  the 
vault  at  Charininster  belonging  to  his  fa¬ 
mily.  He  held  the  rectories  of  Lytchet- 
Maitravers,  Langton-Maltravers,  and  Ham- 
moon,  in  the  county  of  Dorset;  and  mar¬ 
ried  Anna-Maria  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Sir  Thomas  Reeve,  of  Hendens-house,  in 
the  county  of  Berks,  of  which  marriage 
no  issue  survives.  See  Gent.  Mag.  vol. 
LXV.  pp.  526,  612. 

P.  561.  The  remains  of  Thomas  Bland, 
esq.  were  interred  in  Upton  church;  on 
which  occasion  every  house  in  that  town 
was  shut,  as  a  demonstration  of  respect. 

To 
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To  the  attributes  of  a  finished  gentleman, 
Col.  B.  added  those  qualities  of  the  head 
and  heart  which  constitute  the  essential 
ornaments  of  a  soldier  and  philanthropist. 
Brave  without  rashness,  generous  without 
profusion,  liberal  without, ostentation,  Cha¬ 
rity  ranked  him  one  of  her  most  disin¬ 
terested  votaries.  In  his  private  benefac¬ 
tions  never  did  the  chil lings  of  Avarice, 
under  the  name  of  Prudence,  mar  the  no¬ 
bler  feelings  of  his  heart.  Never  was  a 
. commanding-officer  more  devotedly  be¬ 
loved  ;  never  was  the  loss  of  a  benefactor 
more  sincerely  deplored.  He  possessed 
military  talents  of  the  first  order,  acquired 
by  active  service,  both  in  Europe  apd 
America.  In  him  the  Country  has  lost  an 
able  defender;  the  Regiment  of  S.  Worces¬ 
ter  Volunteers  a  gallant  and  heroic  officer; 
and  Society  a  distinguished  ornament. 

P.  562.  Dr.  Hurd,  the  late  truly-vene- 
rable  Bishop  of  Worcester,  many'  years 
fellow  of  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge,  has 
bequeathed  to  that  Society  the  sum  of 
20001.  Stock  4  per  Cent.  Coiisols. ;  the 
one  half  for  the  augmentation  of  the  mas¬ 
tership,  and  the  other  half  to  augment  the 
stipends  to  the  four  senior  fellows. 

P.  563,  The  late  Francis  Villion,  esq. 
was  the  son  of  Francis  Villion,  by  Mary 
Raymond  his  wife,  natives  of  the  South  of 
France,  who  on  account  of  their  religion 
(beingProtestants)  fled  from  that  country, 
and  settled  at  Genoa,  where  Mr.  Villion 
entered  into  mercantile  undertakings.  Here 
his  son  Francis  was  born;  and  here  Mr. 
Villion  resided  in  great  respectability  un¬ 
til  the  invasion  of  the  Genoese  territories 
by  the  Austrians  in  the  year  1746.  But 
an  insurrection  of  the  people  of  Genoa 
taking  place,  and  the  Austrians  being 
driven  out,  Mr.  Villion,  in  consequence 
of  an  acquaintance  he  had  formed  with 
Marshal  Botta,  the  Austrian  General,  fell 
under  suspicion,  and  therefore  thought 
proper  to  remove,  with  his  family,  to  Leg¬ 
horn.  Young  Francis  was  all  his  life  of  a 
most  studious  disposition,  and  was  hap¬ 
pily  gifted  with  a  remarkably  retentive . 
memory.  He  was  so  fond  of  books  when 
a  boy,  that  he  got  the  name  of  “  le  petit 
Phiiosophe,”  the  little  Philosopher.  He 
received  his  education  partly  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  he  had  for  his  fellow-student 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Neekar,  afterw'ards  the 
Prime  Minister  of  France.  He  came  into 
England  in  One  year  1754  ;  but  never  en¬ 
gaged  in  commercial  concerns ;  nor  was 
he  ever  married.  His  classical  and  gene¬ 
ra!  knowledge  recommended  him  to  the 
Scholar,  and  to  the  Man  of  Taste,  to  the 
Poet,  the  Painter,  and  the  Architect ;  and 
in  the  science  of  Architecture  he  particu¬ 
larly  excelled,  but  never  made  it  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  has  left  the  bulk  of  his  for¬ 
tune  (after  paying  a  few  legacies)  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Breach,  of  New  Bond-street;  with 


whom  he  resided  in  strict  friendship  for 
the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life,  and 
whom  he  has  enjoined  by  Iris  w  ill  to  take 
his  mother’s  family  name,  “  Raymond.” 

P.  566.  The  Rev.  George  Ashby  was 
bom  Dec.  5,  1724,  in  the  house  of  the 
Minister  of  St.  John’s  chapel,  in  Red 
Lion  -  street,  Clerkenw'ell ;  educated  at 
Croydon,  Westminster,  and  Eton  schools; 
admitted  of  St.  ,Tohn’s  college,  Cambridge, 
Oct.  30,  1740;  B.  A.  1744;  M.  A.  1748  ; 
B.  D.  1756;  many  years  president  of  that 
college.  He  resigned  Hungertan  in  1767. 
In  1774  he  was  elected  F,  S.  A. ;  and  in 
the  same  year  accepted  the  college  living 
of  Barrow  in  Suffolk,  where  he  has  con¬ 
stantly  resided  for  34  years.  In  Octo¬ 
ber  1780  he  was  inducted  into  the  living 
of  Stansfield  in  Suffolk,  owing  to  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  Dr.  Ross  bishop  of  Exeter,  who 
entirely  unsolicited  gave  him  a  valuable 
portion  of  the  vicarage  of  Bampton  in 
Oxfordshire ;  but  which  being  out  of  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  college  living,  he  procured 
an  exchange  of  it  for  Stansfield.  Dr, 
Ross’s  friendship  for  him  began  early  in 
college,  and  continued  uniformly  steady 
through  all  following  changes  of  place  and 
situation.  [See”'  a  slight  account  of  this 
learned  person  in  the  “Anecdotes  of  Mr. 
Bowyer,”  p.  189,  by  his  friend ;  who  had 
the  happiness  of  rejecting-  another  pam¬ 
phlet  in  the  Markland  controversy,  which 
was  falsely  ascribed  to  the  Doctor.]  In 
1793  he  had  reason  to'apprehend  loss  of 
sight,  as  sn'ay  be  seen  by  his  case  in 
Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LXIII.  p.  977,  which 
gradually  increased,  and  soon  reduced 
the  extent  and  satisfaction  of  his  former 
studies  through  a  long  and  healthy  course 
of  [years:  but  he  continued  to  the  last  to 
enjoy  his  accustomed  chearfulness. — To 
this  respectable  Divine  Mr.  Nichols  has 
repeatedly  expressed  his  obligations  in  the 
course  of  his  arduous  undertaking,  the 
History  of  Leicestershire,  for  prompt  and 
useful  information  on  every  subject  of  li¬ 
terature.  See,  particularly,  his  Disserta¬ 
tion  on  the  Leicester  Miliary,  vol.  I.  p. 
civ  (which,  however,  having  been  wTitten 
for  private  information  only,  and  after 
long  lying  dormant,  was  hastily  printed, 
without  proper  revisal). — To  the  labours 
of  Sylvanus  Urban  Mr.  Ashby  has  occa¬ 
sionally,  for  many  years,  been  a  valuable 
contributor ;  and  the  “Anecdotes  of  Mr. 
Bowyer”  were  much  enriched  by  his  com¬ 
munications,  under  the  signature  of  “Dr. 
•Taylor’s  Friend.”  In  the  “  Arehajologia” 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  vol.  III.'  p. 
165,  is  his  Dissertation  on  a  singular 
Coin  of  Nerva,  found  at  Colchester,  in 
the  possession  of  Charles  Gray,  esq.  M.P 
for  Colchester.  Mr.  Ashby  is  the  Suf¬ 
folk  Clergyman  of  vvhonvthe  Rev.  Thomas 
Harmer  speaks  so  handsomely  in  his  Pre¬ 
face  fd  the  third  volume  of  “Observations 
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^>n  Scripture;”  and  bad,  by  the  favour  of 
Mr.  I  (armor's  daughter,  his  corrections 
and  additions  to  the  whole,  to  about  the 
quantity  of  half  a  sheet  or  more ;  but 
they  are  written  in  an  exceeding  small 
short-hand,  and  have  been  shewn  to  some 
of  his  congregation,  who  can  make  no¬ 
thing  of  them.  [The  Dissenters,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  generally  use  Rich’s  short-hand ; 
but  the  daughter  says,  that  Mr.  Manner 
employed  one  with  alterations'  of  his  own  ; 
so  that  a  decypherer  is  wanted  here,  as 
well  as  a  short-handwriter.  J  Another  per¬ 
son  who  speaks  handsomely  of  Mr.  Ashby 
without  naming  him  (as  Bishop  Percy, 
Granger,  and  Mr.  Gough  have  done)  is 
Mr.  Barrington,  on  the  Statutes,  ed.  1 775, 
p.  2 1  2 ,  note,  describing  the  great  oven  at 
Melton  Mowbray;  which  Mr.  Nichols  has 
copied  in  his  History,  vol.  II.  p,  249. — Of 
Air.  Ashby  we  still  hope  to  give  farther 
particular^, 

Ibid.  Sir  John  Day  was  a  man  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  abilities  and  disinterested  inte¬ 
grity,  firmly  attached  to  his  King  and 
Country  ;  his  character  was  not  less  ami¬ 
able  in  private  life,  than  irreproachable  in 
public.  His  studies  were,  not  merely  pro¬ 
fessional,  but  extended' throughout  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  polite  literature  and  use¬ 
ful  knowledge ;  his  conversation  was  ani¬ 
mated  and  instructive  ;  and  Ills  manners 
dignified  and  benevolent.  In  his  youth  he 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  George 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Garrick,  Goldsmith,  and 
many  others  of  the  literary  world  ;  and 
his  death  will  be  lamented  by  a  numerous 
circle  of  friends,  to  whom  he  was  endear¬ 
ed  by  every  social  charm  of  unaffected 
hospitality.  He  married  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Nicholas  Ramus,  esq.  ;  and  she  is 
left  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  truly  affec¬ 
tionate  and  beloved  husband. 


Births. 

LATELY,  the  wife  of  Air.  James' Fors¬ 
ter,  of  Slealands,  near  Longtown,  Cum¬ 
berland,  three  daughters. 

In  C ae  r rn  a  rthe nsh  i re ,  the  wife  of  John 
Lord,  esq.  of  Lincoln’a-inn,  two  daughters. 

In  Nottingham-place,  Mary-la-Bonne, 
the  lady  of  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  R.  N. 
a  son  and  heir. 

The  wife  of  George-Henry Rose, esq.  a  son. 

At  Peter  La  Touchers,  esq.  in  Dublin, 
Lady  Robert  P.  Tottenham,  a  son. 

At  Dublin,  the  lady  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev, 
Richard  Ponsonbv,  a  daughter. 

June  18.  At  Woodchester-park,  co. 
Gloucester,  Lady  Frances  Moreton,  a  son. 

28.  At  Redbourn-hall,  near  Lincoln,  the 
lady  of  Lord  William  Beauclerk,  a  son. 

July  3.  In  Pall  Mall,  the  lady  of  Sir 
Frederick  Eden,  bart.  a  son.  (See  p.  662.) 

At  CTagham,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  Chris¬ 
topher  Magnay,  esq.  a  son. 

At.  Winchester-hoa^e,  Chelsea,  the  lady 
of  the  Hen.  and  Rev.  Thomas  tie  Grey,  a  son. 


4.  The  lady  of  R.  Bigland,  esq.  Norroy 
King  of  Arms.,  a  daughter. 

In  Lincolnhs-hm-fields,  the  wife  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Jcrniftgham,  esq,  a  daughter. 

At  Barrogdl  castle,  in  Scotland,  the 
Countess  of  Caithness,  a  son. 

7.  In  Bought y-street,  Brunswick- s qua. 
the  wife  of  Wm.  Domviilc,  esq.  a  daughter. 

12.  In  Hertford-street,  May-fair,  the 
Countess  of  Clonmel?,  a  daughter. 

Ather  father’s- house,  at  Brickendonburv, 
Herts,  the  wife  of  Rev.  W  m.  Dent,  a  daugbt. 

13.  At  her  house  in  Manehester-square, 
Lady  Lambert,  a  son,  . 

14.  At  Costessey  cottage,  Norfolk,  the 
.  wife  of  William  Jerningham,  esq.  adaugh. 

lb.  At  Tipner  magazine,  near  Ports¬ 
mouth,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Samuel  Alonta- 
gue  Sears,  a  daughter. 

1 6.  In  Bedford-row,  the  wife  of  Wrilliam 
Tooke,  esq.  a  daughter. 

At  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth  Cole,  a  son. 

At  Inveresk,  in  Scotland,  the  wife  of 
Li  ut. -col.  Inglis,  a  still-born  son. 

18.  In  Baker-street,  Portman-square,  the 
lady  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Hare,  a  son. 

19.  At  Parkgate,  in  Cheshire,  the  wife 
of  Lieut, -col.  Giegg,  a  daughter. 

21.  At  Tiber! on  court,  co.  Hereford,  the 
wife  of  Thotnas-Frankland  Lewis,  esq.  a  son. 

22.  In  Bolton-vow,  the  lady  of  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  F.  Powys,  a  son. 

MaHR  fAGES. 

Lately,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Luxmore,  Bi¬ 
shop  of  Hereford,  Dr.  Henry  Fraser,  to 
Charlotte,  third  daughter  of  the  late  Sam. 
Welles, esq. of  Castle- hill,  Wycombe, Bucks. 

Air.  Robert  Perry,  of  -  Wooley-lodge, 
aged  64,  to  Aliss  Elizabeth  B  rad  field  ,■  aged 
21.  The  next  morning  Air.  Perry’s  hat 
was  seen  near  the  river,  and,  upon  farther 
search,  he  v^as  found  drowned.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed,  that,  stooping  down  to  wash  him¬ 
self',  his  feet  slipped,  and  he  unfortunately 
fell  in.  Verdict,  Accidental  Death. 

June  8.  At  Munich,  hA  Royal  Highness 
the  Hereditary, Prince  of  Wirtemberg,  to 
her  lioyal  Highness  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte-Augusta  of  Bavaria. 

19.  James  Alonerieff,  esq.  second  son  of 
Sir  H.  AL  bart.  to  Aliss  Robertson,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Capt.  R.  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

24.  George  WArtnaby,  esq,  of  Alarket- 
Harborough,  to  Anna- Mari  a,  fourth  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Richard  Arnold,  esq.  of  Lut¬ 
terworth,  co.  Leicester. 

Daniel  Robertson,  esq.  of  Old  Bond- 
street,  to  Aliss  Amelia- Helen  Clarke,  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  C. 

29.  At  Rugby,  co.  Warwick,  George 
Harris,  esq.  to  Christabell,  only  daughter 
of  Admiral  Chambers. 

30.  At  Camberwell,  Surrey,  the  Rev. 

Frodsham  Hodson,  B.  D.  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  John  Dawson,  esq.  of  Moss- 
ley-hill,  near  Liverpool.  July 
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July  2.  In  Dublin,  Thomas  Boys,  esq. 
©f  North  Frederick-street,  Rutlnnd-square, 
to  Miss  Farran,  of  York-street. 

4.  By  special  licence,  at  Governor  Nu- 
gent’sfln  Eccles -street,  Dublin,  John-Mer- 
vynCatcliffe,  esq.  captain  in  the  23d  Light 
Dragoons,  to  Miss  C.  Talbot,  daugh.  of  the 
late  Col.  T.  of  Malahide  castle,  co.  Dublin. 

5.  Charles  Hulse,  esq.  eldest  son  of  Sir 
Edward  ILL  art.  of  Breemore-house,-  Hants, 
to  Maria,  second  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Buller,  esq.  of  Morval,  Cornwall. 

6.  John-Campbell  Flint,  M.D.  of  Gains¬ 
borough,  to  Miss  Dillon,  daughter  of  the 
late  Capt.  D.  of  PenrUvn. 

7.  At  Duns  any  castle,  Lord  Louth.,  to 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  Dunsany. 

11.  At  Bath, - Stone,  esq.  to  Pdiss 

Esther  Metge,  dau.  of  the  Hon.  Baron  M. 

12.  William  Richardson,  esq.  captain  in 
the  5th  Garrison  Battalion,  to  Miss  Dent, 
niece  of  James  Moore,  esq,  of  Percy-street. 

14.  At  St.  Mary-la-Bonnc  church,  Lieut. - 
col.  Hanmer,  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  H. 
of  Hanmer  and  Bettislleld,  in  the  county 
of  Flint,  bart.  to  Arabella- Charlotte-Dyot 
Bucknall,  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
the  lateThomas-Skipp-Dyot  B.  esq.  M.  P. 
of  Baker-street,  and  Hampton-con rt,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  ward  of  Ld. 
Viscount  Qrimstonj  .and  of  Thomas  Wynd- 
ham,  esq.  M.  P. 

19.  At  Barskimming-house,  in  Ayrshire, 
William  Macdonald,  esq.  jun.  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s,  advocate,  to  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Hon.  SirWm,  Miller,  bart.  of  Glenlee,. 
one  of  the  senators  of  the  College  of  Justice. 

25.  At  the  Earl  of  Beverley’s  house,  in 
Portman  -  square,  Mortimer  Drummond, 
esq.  of  Charing-cross,  to  Lady  Emily  Percy, 
youngest  daughter  of  Lord  Beverley. 

Deaths. 

1807.  JYJR..  George  Simpson,  first  lieu- 
Sept.  3.  tenant  of  the  Fox  frigate,  and 
second  son  of  the  Rev.  William  S.  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  a  young  officer  of  the  highest  pro¬ 
mise.  While  gallantly  leading  a  boarding- 
party  at  the  late  enterprise  at  Batavia,  he 
received  a  musket-ball  in  his  neck,  and 
instantly  expired. 

1808.  April  25.  On  her  passage  from 
the  West  Indies  to  Europe,  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  her  health,  Mrs.  Cecilia  Waller, 
wife  of  Major  W.  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

May  ....  Aged  about  76,  Sir  Charles 
Corbett,  bart.  one  of  the  oldest  Liverymen 
of  .the  Company  of  Stationers.  lie  was,  in 
the  outset  of  life,  well  known  as  a  book¬ 
seller,  opposite  St.  Dunstan’s  Church  • 
where  he  afterwards  kept  a  Lottery -office ; 
had  Dame  Fortune  at  his  command  ;  and 
used  to  astonish  the  gaping  crowd  with 
the  brilliancy  of  his  nocturnal  illumina¬ 
tions.  But  it  is  not  in  the  power  even  pf 
the  Keeper  of  a  Lottery  -office  to  command 
success,  -An  unfortunate  mistake  in  the 


sale  of  a  Chance  of  a  Ticket ,  which  '■■irr.e 
up  a  prize  of  20,0001.  proved  f  t:.'  to  Mr. 
Corbett;  and  was  with  tbffieuky  cow  wo- 
mised,  the  Chance  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Eduard  Roe  Yeo,  esq.  at  that 
time  M.  P.  for  Coventry. — -Some  years 
after,  the  empty  title  of  Baronet  (a  title, 
m  his  case,  not  strictly  recognized  in  the 
College  of  Arms)  descended  to  Mr.  Cor¬ 
bett;  which  he  assumed,  though  he  might 
have  received  a  handsome  douceur  from 
some  other  branch  of  the  family,  if  he 
would  have  relinquished  it.: — -Melancholy 
to  relate  !  the  latter  days  of  this  inoffen¬ 
sive  character  were  clouded  by  absolute 
penury.  Except  a  very  trifling  pension 
from  the  Company  of  Stationers,  he  had 
no  means  of  subsistence  but  the  preca¬ 
rious  one  of  being  employed,  when  his 
infirmities  and  bad  state  of  health  would 
permit  him,  in  a  very  subordinate'  portion 
of  the  labours  of  a  journeyman  book¬ 
binder.  But  he  is  happily  released  from 
the  cares  and  torments  of  life;  and  had 
leisure,  we  hope,  to  prepare  himself  for 
another  and  a  better  world.  Peace  be  to 
his  ashes  1 

May  13.  At  Kingston,  Jamaica,  aged 
25,  Mr.  James- Alexander  Milne,  only  son 
of  Mr.  M.  of  Grosvenor-street.  - 

26.  Aged  102,  Mr.  John  Reside,  of 
Drumaul,  in  Scotland,  farmer.  His  long 
life  adds  another  instance  to  the  many  we 
have  upon  record  of  the  effects' of  tem¬ 
perance  upon  the  human  frame.  Tem¬ 
perate  in  ail  his  meals,  he  enjoyed  almost 
uninterrupted  good  health  till  near  his 
last.  He  was,  perhaps,  never  intoxicated 
during  his  whole  life ;  and  his  manner  of 
living  more  resembled  that  of  the  antients 
than  the  pampered  and  voluptuous  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  present  day. 

June  .....  At  the  house  of  Mr.  G. 
Goldsmith,  of  Hellingly,  Sussex,  Henry 
Reynolds,  who,  a  few  minutes  before,  was 
in  perfect  health. 

At  Sutton,  near  Hull,  aged  94,  George 
Ryston,  an  out-pensioner  of  Chelsea  Hos¬ 
pital,  who  was  in  the  battles  of  Dettingen 
and  Culloden,  and  at  the  taking  of  Belle- 
isle  ;  and  twice  gave  up  his  pension  to  be 
actively  serviceable  to  his  King  and  Coun¬ 
try.  He  was  equally  celebrated  as  a  vo¬ 
tary  of  Mars,  Hymen,  and  Bacchus,  hav¬ 
ing  had  13  wives,  six  of  whom  were  living 
at  one  time ;  and  the  principal  part  of  his 
subsistence  for  the  last  seven  years,  was 
water,  fortified  with  a  due  proportion  of 
rum  or  gin. 

At  Hundleby,  co.  Lincoln,  in  his  chair, 
Mr.  John  Hairby,  an  opulent  grazier, 
leaving  a  widow  and  four  small  children. 

In  the  London  Hospital,  in  consequence 
of  the  bite  of  a  dog  a  month  before,  a  poor 
man  named  Streater. 

In  Ely-place,  Holbom,  Mr.  Francis 
Fisher,  late  of  Croydon,  Surrey. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Eon-wick,  late  a.  grocer,  in  Fair- 
street,  Horseleydown.  lie  went  to  the 
shop  of  an  apothecary  at  Rotherhithe,  and 
asked  tor  a  gill  of  spirits  of  vitriol :  while 
the  person  turned  his  back  to  get  a  phial 
to  put  it  in,  he -suddenly  took  up  the  mea¬ 
sure  which  contained  the  liquid,  drank  a 
great  part  of  it,  and  would  have  swallowed 
the  whole  had  it  not  been  for  the  shopman 
wresting  his  arm.  Immediate  assistance 
was  given,  but  for  no  purpose,  as  he  died 
within  a  few  hours  in  the  greatest  agony. 

June  4.  At  Gluncnllen,  near  Kilternan, 
ho.  Dublin,  aged  100  years  3  months  and 
17  days,  Valentine  Walsh,  farmer.  He 
enjoyed  a  perfect  state  of  health  until,  a 
few'  days  of  his  death ;  was  a  keen  sports¬ 
man,  and  a  constant  companion  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  Johnny  Adair,  of  Kilternan  ;  also, 
a  jolly  companion,  much  attached  to  his 
native  whiskey,  of  which  he  drank  regu¬ 
larly  two  quarts  every  day  in  grog  till  a 
week  before  his  death.  His  funeral  was 
attended  by  above  500  persons  from  the 
neighbouring  villages. 

7.  In  her  93d  year,  Mrs.  Hodges,  of  the 
Tything,  in  the  parish  of  ClaingS,  near  the 
city  of  Worcester. 

Suddenly,  Mr.  Loats,  of  Woodyat’s  Inn,  . 
in  Dorsetshire.  He  was  remarkably  cor¬ 
pulent,  and  had  for  a  short  time  been  ill 
of  a  dropsy;  but  his  friends  had  no  fear 
that  his  life  was  in  immediate  danger;  and 
he  was  so  little  apprehensive  of  it,  that  he 
had  insisted  on  Mrs.  L’s  going  that  even¬ 
ing  to  the  theatre  at  Blandford,  in  compli¬ 
ment  to  the  Volunteers,  whilst  he  remained 
at  home  to  mind  the  business  of  the  house* 
He  had  been  conversing  with  cheerfulness ; 
and  observing  he  had  talked  till  he  was 
thirsty,  be  ordered  a  glass  of  water,  after 
drinking  which,  he  sunk  back  in  his  chair, 
and  instantly  expired,  Mrs.  L.  was  called 
by  express  from  a  place  of  public  festiyity 
to,  behold  the  melancholy  reverse  which 
her  own  house  presented :  she  had  left  it . 
a  few  short  hours  before,  in  consequence 
of  the  affectionate  solicitude  of  her  hus¬ 
band  to  promote  her  happiness ;  she  re¬ 
turned,  and  found  that  husband  a  corpse  ! 

10.  In  London,  aged  49,  after  a  short 
illness,  Mr,  John  White,  leather-dresser 
and  undertaker,  Bristol. 

At  Upper  Easton,  in  her  80th  year,  Mrs. 
Mary  Bettiugton,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  of  Bristol ;  who  uniformly  through 
life  supported  the  character  of  a  truly 
worthy  man. 

Mr.  Robert  Wooton,  of  Nottingham.  He 
was  known  by  the  appellation  of  “  The 
Steeple  Climber,”  having  been  famous  for 
•repairing  spire-steeples  without  the  use  of 
scaffolding.  In  this  dangerous  undertaking 
he  used  only  ladders,  hooks,  and  belts.  In 
1789  he  repaired  St.  Peter’s  steeple,  Not¬ 
tingham ;  and,  after  having  finished  it,  he 
beat  a  drum  round  the  top  of  it,  and 


drank  a  bottle  of  Nottingham  ale  there, 
in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  spectators. 

11.  At  Feltham,  nqar  Hounslow,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  sincerely  lamented,  aged  25,  Miss 
S.  Taylor,  daughter  of  Mr.  R.  T.  door¬ 
keeper  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

At  Bristol,  aged  53,  Mr.  Joseph, GiD, 
clothier,  of  Brown-hill,  co.  Gloucester,  and 
formerly  a  considerable  woolstapler. 

At  the  Hot  wells,  Mr.  Tho.  Thompson, 
many  years  a  respectable  maltster  a tEristoL 

12.  Aged  25,  Mr.  Pears,  of  Wans  ford. 
He  had  been  ill  for  some  time ;  but  was 
so  much  better- this  day,  that,  he  had  a 
party  of  friends  to  visit  him,  it  being 
Wansford  feast.  He  left  them  to  go  to 
another  room,  which  he  had  no  sooner 
.reached  than  he  dropped  down  dead. 

Aged  57,  Mts.  Smith,  wife  of  George  S, 
esq.  of  Great  Grimsby,  co.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  J.  Smith,  of  Oxford -street,  linen- 
draper.  Going  from  London  to  Wiltshire, 
on  a  visit  to  his  friends,  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  a  brain-fever,  which  carried 
him  off  before  he  arrived  at  his  destination. 

At  Sunderland,  in  his-65th  year,  Cuth- 
bert  Sharp,  esq. 

13.  Found  hanging  in  his  bed-room,  at 
Stockwith,  co.  York,  aged  upwards  of  60, 
Mr.  Joseph  Maples,  schoolmaster!  Ije 
had  made  an  incision  in  his  neck  with  a 
razor  near  an  inch  long. 

Aged  17,  Miss  Charlotte  Searson,  dan. 
of  Mr.  S.  common-carrier,  of  Lincoln. 
Her  death  was  occasioned  by  the  injury 
she  received  when  her  eloaths  caught  fire,_ 
on  the  18th  of  April  last,  of  which  she 
lingered  in  great  pain  till  this  day. 

At  his  father’s  house,  William  Greenhill, 
esq.  of  Puriton,  eldest  son  of  B.  G.  esq. 
of  Stone-Easton,  co.  Somerset. 

At  Cirencester,  as  a  child  of  Mr.  Howes, 
surgeon,  was  standing,  with  a  servant- 
maid,  near  the  butter-market,  a  waggon 
passed  along,  which  she  could  not  avoid, 
owing  to  a  heap  of  stones,  w  hen  a  wheel 
went  over  the  child’s  head,  and  killed  it 
on  the  spot.  The  servant  was  much  hurt. 

14.  Ax  Haslar,  near  Portsmouth,  Captain 
William  Yeo,  governor  of  the  Naval  Hos¬ 
pital  at  that,  place. 

Mr.  Pearson,  of  Parkhouse,  near  Gos- 
forth.  He  was  attacked  by  a  bull,  which 
he  had  purchased  only  a  few'  weeks  be¬ 
fore,  and  gored  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cause  his  immediate  death. 

At  Dyke,  near  Bourn,  Mrs.  Hardwick., 
She  arose  in  the  moroiug,  apparently  as 
well  as  usual,  and  died  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  one  of  the  lords 
of  the  manor  of  Hinckley,  eo.  Leicester, 
and  feoffee  of  the  great  and  lesser  feoff¬ 
ments  of  that  place. 

Mrs.  Chevalier,  wifb.  of  Thomas  C.  esq. 
of  South  Audley-street,  surgeon. 

16.  George  Theakston,  esq.  of  Christ 
Church  parish,  Surrey. 
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At  Kew,  aged  84,  Thomas  Tunstall,  esq. 

Aged  84,  Mrs.  Egglesson,  of  Torksey, 
near  Gainsborough,  a  widow  lady. 

17.  The  son  <Jf  Mr.  Wood,  a  dealer  in 
news-papers,  resident  in  North  umberland- 
court.  Strand.  Instead  of  going  to  school, 
he  went  to  the  stables  of  the  Golden  Cross 
inn,  Charing-eross,  where  the  ostler  put 
him  on  a  horse,  and  he  rode  from  the 
yard,  but  was  thrown  by  the  horse  in  the 
street,  where  a  waggon  went  over  his  body. 
He  was  taken  to  the  Westminster  Hospital, 
and  died  in  a  few  minutes  after  his  arrival. 

At  Bath,  Col.  Lambert,  of  Lavington, 
Wilts,  formerly  in  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  service,  at  Bengal. 

18.  In  Great  Coram- street,  Mrs.  Sher¬ 
wood,  wife  of  Thomas  S.  esq. 

Aged  70,  Mr.  William  Prescott,  forty 
years  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Edwards, 
linen-drapers,  High-street,  Bristol. 

- Wilshire,  a  fireman  ;  who,  in  his 

eagerness  to  assist  in  extinguishing  a  fire 
in  East-lane,  Rotherhithe,  was  thrown 
down,  and  had  his  legs  broken  by  one  of 
the  engines  being  drawn  over  them,  which 
caused  his  death  in  a  few  hours. 

At  Margate,  aged  89,  Letitia,  widow  of 
Charles  Pocoek,  esq.  of  Reading,  Berks. 

19.  On  the  day  on  which  he  attained  the 
age  of  84  years,  Mr.  Thomas  Allman,  long 
a  respectable  inhabitant  of  Prince’s-street, 
Hanover-square. 

At  Chenies,  Bucks,  aged  61,  Sarah,  wi¬ 
dow  of  the  late  Rev.  Morgan  Jones,  of 
Hammersmith,  LL.D. 

At  Upton,  Esgejq  aged  60,  John  Birk- 
beck,  esq.  banker,  of  Lynn. 

Lieut.  Pratt,  of  th p  5th  Foot.  Handing 
his  hither  (who  had  come  from  Kinsale  to 
see  him)  on-board  one  of  the  transports 
lying  at  the  Cove  of  Cork,  by  some  unfor¬ 
tunate  slip  he  missed  bis  fbotstep,  fell 
over-board,  and  never  rose  again.  Thus 
fell,  in  the  prime  of  life,  a  valiant  young 
man,  equally  distinguished  for  his  huma¬ 
nity  and  bravery  as  a  soldier. 

20.  At  Clonakilty,  co.  Cork,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  Townsend  Beamish,  esq. 

21.  In  her  7(4th  year,  Mrs.  A.  Watson, 
formerly  a  milliner  at  Leicester. 

After  a  very  long  and  painful  illness, 
Anna-Maria,  wife  of.  the  Rev.  Charles 
Humfrey,  rector  of  Laughton,  co.  Leic. 

By  hanging  himself,  in  Gloueester-str. 
Westminster  road,  aged  80,,— -Vandeburgb. 

22.  Mrs.  Sheppard,  sister  of  Mrs.  Pa- 
choud,  of  the  Rutland  Arms  inn,  Newark. 

23.  At  Bristol  Hot  wells,  the  Rev.  James 
Allen,  M.  A.  rector  of  Kenchester,  vicar 
of  Mansel,  Herts,  and  in  the  commission 

.  of  the  peace  for  that  county. 

At  Roscrea,  in  Ireland,  Christopher 
Dowmer,  esq.  M.  D. 

24.  At  Albany-house,  aged  29,  Capt. 
John  Croft,  of  the  .Rovaf  Navy,  son  of 
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Thomas  C.  esq.  of  Mar  well -lodge,  near 
Winchester,  Hants. 

Mr.  John  Wake,  of  Lower  Brook-street, 
Grbsvenor-sq  u  are. 

At  Bath,  Dansey  Dansev,  esq.-  of  Little 
Hereford,  and  formerly  major  of  the  Wor¬ 
cestershire  Militia. 

Captain  Campbell,  formerly  of  the  52d 
Regiment  of  Highlanders  ;  and  supposed 
to  be  the  last  surviving  officer  who  fought 
with  Geu.  Wolfe. 

Miss  Rebecca  Rosser,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  R.  printer,  Bristol. 

Aged  7.5,  Mr.  Win,  Beaumont,  38  years 
an  officer  in  the  Customs  at  Hull; 

Rev,  Mr.  Wilson,  rector  of  Sulhamstead, 
in  Berkshire. 

This  afternoon,  Mr.  John  Rogers  and  his 
eldest  son,  bankers,  of  Newport,  set--of? 
from  Lymington,  in  a  .sailing  boat,  to  go 
over  to  Yarmouth.  They  were  rowed,  it 
being  calm,  till  they  got  near  a  place 
called  Jack  in  the  Basket,  when  a  breeze 
springing  up,  they  proposed  to  set  the 
sails.  Something  being  amiss  at  the  top 
of  the  mast,  one  of  the  men  got  up  to  dis¬ 
engage  it ;  lie  came  down,  but  still  found 
it  entangled  :  he  again,  contrary  to  the 
advice  erf  his  companion,  got  up  to  the  top 
of  the  mast,  when  he  unfortunately  upset 
the  boat,  and  all  were  precipitated  into 
the  water  ;  and  the  elder  Mr.  Rogers  was 
drowned.  The  body  was  picked  up  by  a 
boat  belonging  to  the  Rose  cutter,  lying 
near,  which  came  immediately  to  their  as¬ 
sistance,  before  it  had  been  in  the  water 
more  tha  n  one  minute.  It  was  immediately 
taken  back  to  Lymington,  When  every 
method  recommended  by  the  Humane  So¬ 
ciety  was  tried,  with  unremitted  attention, 
for  four  hours,,  by  all  the  medical  gentle¬ 
men  of  that  place,  but  without  effect.  Mr. 
Rogers  junior  caught  hold  of  the  keel  of 
the  boat,  and  supported  himself  till  taken 
into  the -cutter’s  boat.  The  two. watermen, 
who  live  at  Cowes,  -swam  to  the  mud  on 
the  opposite  shore,  where  they  were  also 
relieved  by  the  boat.  Mr.  R.  was  uncle 
to  Lieut,  Woodford,  of  his  Majesty’s  ship 
Cruizer,  who  bad  his  head  and  arm  shot 
ofi'  in  the  attack  at  Copenhagen. 

25.  After  a  few  hours  illness,  William 
Swain  son,  esq.  of  Hope,  near  Halifax,  co. 
York,  an  eminent  attorney. 

Aged  73,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Kettilby, 
vicar  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Less,  London, 
and  rector  of  Sutton,  co.  Bedford.  He  was 
also  Geometry  lecturer  at  Gresham'  col¬ 
lege,  in  which  he  is  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Birch,  M.  A.  fellow  of  St.  John's 
college,  Cambridge  (son  of  the  Alderman). 

At  Stockwell.  Surrey,  in  his  61st  year, 
Mr.  Edward  Hannum. 

Drowned,  while  bathing  in  the  -  river 
Trent,  near  Cavendish-bridge,  co.  Derby, 
in  his  21st  year,  Mr.  Humphry  .Moore,  a 

young 
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young  man  of  estimable  manners,  and  a 
very  valuable  assistant  to  his  uncle  at 
Shardloe  wharf* 

In  Stafford -row,  Pimlico,  aged  75,  MrS. 
Mary  Parker. 

In  Perey-street,  Rathbone-piace,  aged 
70,  Ralph  Morland,  esq. 

‘26,  John  Howard,  esq.  of  Argyle-street, 
Siirgqon. 

Aged  59,  Mr.  William  Leader,  late  of 
Wells-street,  Oxford-street,  coach-maker. 

Aged  80,  - Walker,  a  waterman, 

u  xs  found  suffocated  in  a  ditch  at  the  end 
of  his  garden  at  Rotherhithe,  into  which  it 
is  supposed  he  had  fallen  in  a  fit,  as  the 
pipe  he  was  smoking  was  found  only  a  few 
yards  distant  from  the  body. 

Killed  on  the  spot*  by  a  violent  blow  he 
received  inn  desperate  battle  near  Penny- 

fields,  Poplar, - Smith,  a  journeyman 

carpenter.  His  antagonist, Patrick  White,  of 
the  same  trade,  immediately  absconded. 

At  Bolton,  Miss  Broughton,  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  C.  B.  gent 

At  Bolingbroke,  aged  76,  Mrs.  Spurr, 
wife  of  Mr.  James  S. 

At  Dingle,  co.  Kerry,  in  Ireland,  Lieut. 
T.  Eagar,  of  the  Royal  Navy.  His  bravery 
was  evinced  on  the  most  perilous  services  ; 
-he  fought  and  bled  for  his  Country,  and  he 
participated  in  his  Country’s  triumphs.  He 
served  four  years  on-board  the  flag-ship  of 
the  Hero  of  the  Nile. 

‘27.  At  Spring-hall,  co.  Worcester,  Mr. 
William  Quarrell. 

At  Lyme  Regis,  Dorset,  of  a  scarlet  fe¬ 
ver,  Mrs.  Carter,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
C.  rector  of  Little  Witterham,  Berks. 

In  his  59th  year,  Mr.  E.  Howard,  of 
Batchworth-heath,  Herts. 

At  Greenwich,  Kerff,  aged  7 6,  Lieut, -gen, 
William  B  lrfchwick,  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

In  Hera icy-lane,  Highgate,  Middlesex, 
aged  38^  George  Idle,  esq. 

Aged  110  years  and  6  months,  Mary 
Ralphson,  of  Kent-street,  Liverpool;  born 
Jan.  1,  1698,  old  style,  at  Loehabar,  Scot¬ 
land;  married  Ralph  Ralphson,  then  a  pri¬ 
vate  in  the  army  of  Duke  William ;  she  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same,  and  was  an  attendant  on 
her  husband  in  several  remarkable  engage¬ 
ments,  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  Fronch 
Flanders,  she  embarked  with  the  troops, 
■and  shared  their  toils  and  vicissitudes.  In 
the  battle  of  Dettingcn,  being  on  the  field 
during  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  and  stir- 
rounded  with  heaps  of' slain,  she  observed 
a  wounded  dragoon  fall  by  her  side ;  she 
disguised  herself  in  his  clothes,  mounted 
his  charger,  and  regained  the  retreating 
army,  in  which  she  found  her  husband, 
with  whom  she  returned  to  England,  and 
•  accompanied  him  in  his  after  campaigns 
with  Duke  William.  She  lias  chiefly  sub¬ 
sisted,  of  late  years,  by  the  assistance  of 
■some  benevolent  ladies  of  Liverpool,  who 


have  contributed  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  her  comfort  and  accommodation. 

28.  At  Sandgate,  Mr.  George  Lockett, 
of  Southampton-piace,  Somers -town,  for¬ 
merly  a  considerable  carpenter  in  Soho. 

At  Matlock,  Edward- Wigley  Hartopp, 
esq.  of  Little  Dalby,  co.  Leicester.  The 
melancholy  death  of  his  amiable  wife  is 
recorded  in  our  last  volume,  pp.  683,  778  $ 
and  the  marriage  of  their  eldest  son  in  our 
last  number,  p.  557. 

At  Gainsborough,  Luke  Martin,  esq. 

At  Edinburgh,  Col.  R.oss,  of  Balsavoch, 
late  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  14th  Foot. 

At  Crotto,  co.  Kerry,  Miss  Ponsonby, 
eldest  daughter  of  Major  P. 

29.  Aged  71,  the  Rev.  Edward  Wodley, 
of  Soulbury,  in  the  commission  of  the  peace 
for  the  counties  of  Berks  and  Bedford.  His 
wife,  aged  78,  survived  him  only  15  days. 

Aged  78,  Benjamin  Cleaver,  esq.  of 
Newport,  Essex. 

Mrs.  Rogers,  wife  of  Mr.  E.  R.  of  Frith- 
street,  Soho. 

30.  A  girl  about  five  years  of  age,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Barnard,  of  Dyer-street, 
Blackfriers-road.  Having  eaten  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  pea-shells,  she  was  shortly  after¬ 
wards  seized  with  a  violent  complaint  in 
her  bowels,  which,  notwithstanding  medi¬ 
cal  assistance,  caused  her  death,  in  great 
agony,  in  a  few  hours. 

Tn  Bedford-row,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  which  she  endured  in  a  most  exem¬ 
plary  manner,  Mrs.  G arrow,  wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  esq. 

Mr.  Robert  Jones,  of  Mark-lane,  bran¬ 
dy  merchant;  a  well-known  eccentric  cha¬ 
racter,  especially  op  the  Custom-house- 
quays.  He  is  said  to  have  died  worth 
500,0001.  which  he  has  bequeathed  to  a 
number  of  poor  relations. 

At  Taplow,  Bucks,  Mrs.  C.  Auriol. 

Latei.v,  Bernard  Shaw,  esq.  late  collec¬ 
tor  of  Cork.  He  had  been  unwell  for  some 
Time,  and  had  gone  from  his  country  resi¬ 
dence,  at  Monkstown,  to  Cork,  to  consult 
his  physician.  On  his  return,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  air,  he  rode  on  the  barouche- 
seat  ;  but  the  carriage  had  proceeded  but 
a  short  way,  when  he  desired  the  coach¬ 
man  to  stop,  exclaiming,  that  he  foihid  a 
pain  darting  from  bis  back  to  his  heart. 
He  was  immediately  removed  into  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  expired  almost  instantaneous!}', 
in  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Shaw. 

At  Doncaster,  aged  85,  Mr.  Wm.  Lam¬ 
bert.  He  had  forme  rly  carried  on  the 
business  of  a  wheel-wright ;  and,  having 
acquired  an  independent  property,  retired, 
several  years  ago.  For  some  time  past, 
under  an  impression  that  he  might  live  to 
want,  he  became  so  penurious  as  to  deny 
himself  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
and  would  not  allow  any  One  to  reside  iff 
the  house  with  him.  He  lately  subsisted 
chiefly  on  fish,  which  he  was  accustomed 
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to  purchase  and  to  cook  himself,  in  small 
pieces,  as  lje  wanted  it,  frequently  keep¬ 
ing  it  till  the  smell  became  quite  offensive 
to  the  neighbourhood ;  and  water  was  his 
constant  beverage.  He  lived  in  the  most 
fflthy  situation,  the  advice  of  relatives  to  a 
more  orderly  state  availing  nothing  ;  and 
he  must  have  long  ago  been  entirely  los( 
had  it  not  been  for  the  civil  attention  of  a 
ne  ghbour,  whose'  care  over  him  will  not, 
we  hope,  pass  unrewarded  by  those  who 
succeed  to  his  property.  He  was  a  con¬ 
stant  attendant  at  church,  and  almost 
crawled  there  for  the  last  time  on  the  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  before  ho  died.  His  faee 
and  hands  were  black  with  dirt,  and  to  any 
one  sitting  near  him  be  was  quite  ob¬ 
noxious.  His  wretched  career  terminated 
the  following  afternoon,  when  he  was  found 
dead  in  his  chair.  , 

At  Thumham,  Kent,  aged  S2,  Mr.  Sam. 
Jones.  His  habits  and  manner  of  living 
were  very  curious  and  eccentric^  and  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  penurious  economy. 
From  the  humble  situation  of  a  gentle¬ 
man's  coachman,  he  rose  to  the  possession 
of  a  large  fortune  ;  and  accumulated  the 
sum  of  27,000  1.  by  denying  himself  the 
enjoyments  of  life,  and  by  observing  the 
most  exact  and  rigid  avarice  through  every 
day  of  his  existence.  By  his  will  he  has 
bequeathed  his  property  to  a  number  of 
poor  I'elations,  to  whom,  during  his  life, 
he  paid  no  attention  ;  but  who,  if  he  had 
been  a  man  of  liberal  mind,  with  a  heart 
ns  bountiful  as  his  means,  might  have 
flourished  in  society  in  his  presence,  and 
have  become  the  means  of  enlarging  his 
pleasures  and  respectability.  A  niece, 
with  a  large  family,  to  whom  he  left  20001. 
died  at  Maidstone  on  the  4th  of  May. 

James  Grey,  a  shepherd,  in  the  service 
of  Mr.  Archbold,  of  Hetton.  In  the  act  of 
skinning  a  sheep  which  had  died  of  disease 
(the  thorter-ill ) ,  and  was  at  the  time  in  a 
state  of  putrescence,  accidentally  cut  one 
of  his  lingers  with  the  knife.  The  effect  of 
the  poisonous  matter  was  astonishing. 
Going  home  in  the  evening,  he  complained 
Co  his  wife  “  that  he  had  inoculated  him¬ 
self,  and  he  already  began  to  feel  the  bad 
consequences  of  it  over  all  that  side  of  his 
.body  on  which  the  fmger  was  cut.”  At  5 
next  morning  medical  assistance  was  sent 
for,  but  no  kind  of  relief  could  be  given  ; 
and  with  such  rapidity  did  the  morbific 
matter  attack  his  system,  that  he  became 
a  corpse,  in  the  highest  degree  ot  putridity, 
by  1 1  that  day,  being  less  than  24  hours 
from  the  introduction  of  the  matter,  / 

’  Aged  90,  in  St.  George’s  Workhouse  in 
the  Borough,  in  very  distressed  circum¬ 
stances,  Mr.  Abraham  Frond,  one  of  the 
senior  members  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  New  Sarum,  and  a  staunch  friend 
of  the  present  Members  for  that  city.  He 
was  one"  who  had  experienced  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  fortune  in  a  very  great  degree ; 


having  been  formerly  a  very  eminent  silk- 
mercer  at  Salisbury,  and  carried  on  a  very 
extensive  and  lucrative  business  in  that 
line.  By  an  imprudent  second  marriage 
he  entered  into  an  extravagant  mode  of 
living,  which  his  business  not  being  able 
to  support,  he  became  a  bankrupt  in  1778  ; 
and  for  the  last  20  years  he  lived  in  the 
environs  of  London,  existing  on  the  charity 
of  some  friends  j  having  left  his  wrife*  to  the 
care  of  an  eminent  grocer  at  Salisbury, 
but  who  is  since  dead.  Mr.  Frond  was  a 
very  liberal ;  *  d  inoffensive  man ;  and  in  the 
days  o  his  prosperity  was  very  much  re¬ 
spected  by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance 

At  Salisbury,  in  his  7Sth  year,  Mr.  John 
Goodfellow,  senior  vestryman  of  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  church  ;  w  hose  modest,  social,  friend¬ 
ly,  and  affable  behaviour,  endeared  him 
to  all  his  acquaintance.  He  had  for  a 
long  period,  taught,  writing,  accounts,  &c. 
at  ladies’  boarding  schools,  and-  also  in 
many  of  the  most  respectable  families  in 
the  city,  close,  and  neighbourhood  ;  giv¬ 
ing  generally  satisfaction  to  his  employers, 
as  few  excelled  him  in  his  profession. 

At  Southampton,  owing  to  the  bursting  * 
of  a  blood  vessel.  Miss  Gordon:  she  died 
intestate,  leaving  behind  her  a  property  of 
3000 1.  per  annum,  which  all  goes  from  her 
family. 

At  bis  house  at  Ealing,  of  a  fit  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  aged  53,  Mr.  John  Freeborn.  He, 
for  many  years,  was  principal  manager  of 
the  business  of  the  late  Mr.  Hodslev,  of 
Pall-mall,  where, -during  his  leisure  hours, 
he  assiduously  cultivated  a  natural  taste 
for  science  in  general,  but  more  particu¬ 
larly  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy, 
in  which  he  excelled.  He  possessed  a 
strong  vein  of  humour,  which  he  occasion¬ 
ally  indulged  in  epigrammatic  composi,- 
tions  ;  but  the  uniform  benevolence  of  hi* 
heart  ever  prevented  his  satire  from  giving 
pain  to  individuals  ;  and  all  who  knew  him 
can  bear  testimony  to  his  unsullied  inter 
gnty. 

At  Berwick,  aged  20,  Mr.  Andrew  An¬ 
derson,  cabinet-maker.  His  death  was 
occasioned  by  his  accidentally  cutting  his 
fingers  severely  with  a  chissel,  while  at  work. 
Which  terminated  in  a  locked  jaw,  of  which 
he  died  in  most  excruciating  pain. 

At  Newcastle,  aged  60,  Mr.  William, 
"Temple,  weaver,  and  of  late  years  gover¬ 
nor  of  All  Saints  poor-house.  By  uncom¬ 
mon  industry  and  perseverance,  and  by  a 
close  and  regular  application  of  the  few 
hours  of  leisure  afforded  from  a  laborioi  s 
occupation,  he  had  acquired  a  familiar 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Greek  languages,  and  with  the  various 
Eastern  dialects,  as  well  as  the  Latin,  and 
some  of  the  modern  languages,  The  study 
of  the  original  Scriptures  was  his  ardent 
and  unwearied  pursuit,  and  few’  possessed 
i.qufti  talents  for  biblical  criticism. 


At 
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At  Norfhampten,  aged  88,  Lady  Ches¬ 
ter,  relict  of  the  last  surviving  branch  of 
h  s  Family,  the  Rev.  Sir  Anthony  C.  hart. 
She  has  bequeathed  a  very  handsome  sum 
for  the  use  of  the  Infirmary  m  that  town, 
and  an  equal  sum  for  the  relief  of  the  wi¬ 
dow  .  and  orphans  of  poor  clergymen  within 
the  diocese  of  Peterborough. 

At  Bradford,  in  his  48th  year,  Mr.  Jo¬ 
seph  Firth,  chma  and  glass  dealer.  When 
about,  sixteen  years  old  he  was  seized  with 
a  disorder  in  his  eyes*  the  gutta  serena , 
■'which  ent' rely  took  away  his  sight.  At 
this  misfortune  he  was  never  known  to  re- 
■  pine.  Five  years  after  he  lost  his  sight, 
his  father  died,  and  left  him  and  his  aged 
'  mother  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of 
getting  a  livelihood.  Mr.  Firth  resolved 
to  make  the  best  of  his  situation  j — his  ' 
first  effort  was  to  sell  earthen-ware  in  small 
quantities,  he  afterwards  visited  the  potte¬ 
ries  of  Staffordshire  and  Liverpool,  and 
some  of  the  principal  glass  manufactories, 

'  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  increase  his 
stock;  ami  by  persevering  in  an  upright 
and  punctual  attention  to  business,  and  by 
a  suavity  of  manners,  which  he  possessed 
in  an  e  minent  degree,  he  gained  the  love 
and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  died 
in  the  meridian  of  life,  leaving  a  striking 
lesson  of  what  honesty,  industry,  and  per¬ 
severance  can  perform,  even  when  retarded 
by  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  privations. 

At  H  c-worth  aged  68.  the  Rev.  William 
Glover,  many  years  curate  at  that  place 
and  J  a  crow  — The  following  day  the  R  ev. 
R.  Robinson,  Curate  of  Boidon.  He  was 
mounting  his  horse  at  Web  burn  Red-house', 
having  been  making  application  to  Cutb- 
berf  Ellison,  esq.  of  Uebbura-hall,  to  be 
appointed  to  the  vacancies  occasioned  by 
the  death  of  Mr.  Glover,  when  he  dropped 
down  in  a  lit  of  apoplexy,  and  only  sur¬ 
vived  four  hours. 

At  Islington,  near  Liverpool,  aged  78, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Castley,  M.A.  many 
years  chaplain  at  Castletown,  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  and  master  of  the  Grammar-school 
there.  Nearly  all  of  the  present  Clergy  of 
that  Island  have  been  his  pupils. 

At  Arkleby-hall  in  his  40th  year,  the 
Rev.  John  Temple,  M.A.  classical  master 
of  the  Free  school  at  Ppnsonby  since  its 
first  opening  in  the  year  1798;  a  gentle¬ 
man  eminently  qualified  for  the  office ;  the 
duties  of  which  he  discharged  with  increas¬ 
ing  reputation  to  himself,  and  advantage 
to  bis  pupils. 

At  Exeter,  the  Rev,  William  Carpenter, 
minister  of  Launceston,  and  one  of  the 
prebendaries  of  the  cathedral  of  that  city. 

Rev.  P,  Elston,  of  West-Down,  Devon. 

July ....  James  Hooper,  esq.  of  Lam- 
bridge,  Somerset,  m  the  commission  of  (he 
peace  for  that  county. — On  the  following 
day,  Mr.  Joseph  Hooper,  of  Qharmey- 
dawn,  first' cousin  to  the  above  gentleman. 


Mr.  Pun,  of  Bucklersbury,  near  Read¬ 
ing,  Berks. 

Rev.  William-Press  Smith,  rector  of 
Waxham,  and  vicar  of  Pawling  next  the 
Sea,  co.  Norfolk. 

July  1.  Rev.  —  Owen,  of  Christ  Church 
^college,  Oxford,  shot  himself  with  a  pis¬ 
tol.  He  was  engaged  as  tutor  to  a  young 
Nobleman;  and  had  ordered  a  chaise  to- be 
ready  at  the  door  that  morning,  to  take 
him  to  town.  He  was  about  26  years  of 
age  ;  of  a  most  excellent  character ;  and 
not  the  least  embarrassed  in  circumstances. 

At  Stamford,  in  his  6Qtb  year,  Mr.  John 
Butt,  of  Glaston,  Rutland. 

Aged  72,  Anne,  wife  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Hardcastle,  of  Gainsborough. 

At  Burgh-hill,  Norfolk,  after  a  short  but 
painful  illness,  in  the  prime  of  life,  the 
wife  of  Major  Patton,  of  Appleton. 

At  Shirehampton,  Mrs.  Jardine,  relict  of 
the  late  Rev.  David  J.  a  Dissenting-minis¬ 
ter,  of  Bath. 

In  her  88th  year,  in  Paragon-buildings, 
Bath,  Mrs.  Jane  Quieke.  She  possessed 
great  affability  of  manners,  and  cheerful¬ 
ness  of  disposition :  her  hospitality  was 
bounded  only  by  the  limits  of  her  income  ; 
and,  actuated  by  a  genuine  spirit  of  bene¬ 
volence,  she  contributed  liberally  to  all  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  place  of  her 
residence  ;  and  her  attention  to  her  reli¬ 
gious  duties  was  constant,  and  worthy  of 
imitation.  She  was  the  only  child  of  T, 
Coster,  esq.  of  Bristol,  formerly  one  of 
its  representatives  in  Parliament;  who,  by 
having  some  concerns  in  the  tin-mines  of 
Cornwall,  was  the  first  person  to  bring  into 
notice  the  copper  ore  found  in  that  county, 
which  now  makes  one  of  its  chief  staple 
commodities,  and,  since  the  application  of 
that  metal  to  naval  purposes,  one  of  the 
most  necessary  and  useful  productions  of 
the  kingdom.  She  was  first  married  to 
Robert  Hoblyn,  esq.  of  Nanswhyden,  Corn¬ 
wall  (the  celebrated  Collector  of  Books), 
wrho  also  represented  Bristol  in  several 
successive  Parliaments  till  the  time  of  his 
death,  by  whom  she  left  no  issue.  She 
was  married,  secondly,  to  John  Quieke, 
esq.  of  Newton-  St.  Cyres,  Devon,  and  be¬ 
came  h  s  widow  about  32  years  since;  by 
him  she  had  one  son,  the  present  John 
Quieke,  .esq;  of  the  same  place,  who  served, 
a  few  years  since,  the  office  of  sheriff  for 
Devonshire, 

In  Charles -street,  Grosvenor- square, 
lately  arrived  from  Yorkshire,  Mrs.  P. 
Gore, aunt  to  the  dowager  Countess  Cowper. 

2.  At  his  house  at  Carshalton,  Surrey, 
Richard  Shepley,  esq. 

In  Upper  Brook-street,  aged  84,  Mrs> 
Isabella  Pitt,  daughter  of  - —  P.  cso.  for- 
merfy  of  Great  Bealings,  Suffolk. 

In  Percy-street,  Mrs,  Russel  Gloster, 
yelict  of  the  late  Archibald  G.  esq.  M.  D, 
of  the  island  of  Antigua. 


At 
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At  Ramsgate.  James  Town’ey,  jun.  esq. 
-eldest  son  of  James  T.  esq.  of  that  place. 

At  Leicester,  Mr.  Samuel  Taylor,  for¬ 
merly  a  grocer  there. 

At  Duoiin,  Andrew  Caldwell,  esq.  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  literary  pursuits,  and 
encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 

3.  Rev.  Richard  Jervis,  curate  of  Stoke 
-Golding,  co.  Leicester,  and  master  of  the 
Tree-school  there,  founded  by  Mrs.  Hodges. 

At  Southampton,  in  her  5th  year,  after 
five  days  illness  of  a  scarlet  fever,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  Brig. -gen.  Browne. 

In  Raneiagh-street,  Pimlico,  aged  74,  of 
an  apoplectic  fit,  Thomas  Coles,  esq.  one 
of  the  pages  of  his  Majesty’s  bed-cham¬ 
ber,  and  33  years  steward  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Roxburgh. 

4.  At  Taunton,  Somerset,  Mrs.  Roberts, 
relict  of  Gen.  R.  M.  P.  for  that  borough. 

Of  the  scarlet  fever,  of  which  her  elder 
sister  had  died  a  fortnight  before.  Miss 
Hannah  Boger,  daughter  of  Can't.  B.  of  the 
Royal  Artillery,  stationed  at  Newcastle. 

Aged  46,  Mr.  Edward  Gray,  surgeon,  of 
Billingborough,  co.  Lincoln. 

In  Camberwell-gTOve,  Surrey,  Abigail, 
relict  of  William  Sen  Hard,  esq. 

Aged  61,  Mr.  James  Bridges,  of  George- 
roviy  Bermondsey,  Surrey. 

5.  At  Upton,  near  Windsor,  Berks, 
Rear-admiral  Thomas  Boston. 

In  Montague-street,  Bloomsbury,  aged 
'23,  Mrs.  Harriet  Mills. 

While  dancing  at  Lady  Campbell’s,  in 
"Wimpole-street,  Thomas  Calvert,  jun.  esq. 
son  of  Tho.  C.  esq.  of  South  Audley- street. 

6.  In  her  17th  year,  Miss  Emma  Mar- 
sham,  third  daugh.  of  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Jacob  Marsham,  canon  of  Windsor. 

_  Suddenly,  much  regretted  on  account  of 
his  pleasantry  and  ready  wit,  William 
Churchill,  esq.  of  Henhury,  Dorsetshire, 
of  the  same  family  as  John  Churchill,  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  the  lineal  represen¬ 
tative,  by  his  mother’s  side,  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  stock  from  which  the  Lowndes’s  of 
Buckinghamshire  and  Oxfordshire  are 
sprung ;  his  mother  being  Sarah  Lowndes, 
the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  John 
Lowndes,  Esq.  of  Overton  and  Lea-hall, 
in  Cheshire,  and  of  Shepherd's  Well,  in 
Kent.  He  married  to  his  first  wife  Ladv 

J 

Louisa  Greville,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  "War¬ 
wick,  by  whom  he  has  left  a  son  and  heir; 
his  second  -wife,  now  a  widow,  was  the  re¬ 
lict  of  the  late  Earl  of  Stafford.  Mr. 
Churchill  was  great  nephew  and  one  of  the 
heirs  of  Thomas  Lowndes,  esq.  a  clerk  in 
the  Treasury,  who  founded  an  Astronomi¬ 
cal  Professorship  at  Cambridge  ;  and  who 
at  great  cxpence  and  trouble  invented  the 
Bay-Salt  that  goes  by  his  name,  but  for 
which  invention  25,000  1.  is  still  claimed 
from  Government,  by  the  representatives 
of  the  above  Thomas  Lowndes,  who  died 
in  1748,  See  pur  voL  I.IH.  np,  937, 
1014. 


Mr.  Connor,  box-book-keeper  of  the 
Manchester  Theatre. 

7.  In  Charles-Street,  Berkeley- square. 
Lady  Anne  Wombwell. 

Aged  55,  Mrs.  Harrison,  wife  of  Tho¬ 
mas  H.  esq.  wine-merchant,  of  Brompton, 
and  owner  of  the  New  Humtnums,  Covent- 
garden;  leaving  a  large  family'of  ehildten. 

Aged  18,  Mr.  Henry-Fmlerick  Allfng- 
ston,  son  of  an  eminent  factor,  at  H  axel  and, 
Essex.  He  was  on  his  way  home  to  Ped- 
font,  from  a  friend’s  house  in  the  Newing¬ 
ton  Road,  after  having  spent  a  convivial 
evening  with  a'  party  of  friends.  The 
young  gentleman  had  accompanied  his 
aunt  on  the  visit ;  and  after  the  supper- 
cloth  had  been  removed,  dancing  was  in¬ 
troduced,  in  which  Mr.  A.  exerted  himself 
for  upwards  of  two  hours,  in  apparent  good 
health  and ’spirits.  He,  however;  had  not 
got  a  quarter  of  a  miie  from  the  house, 
when,  in  the  act  of  sporting  about,  and 
jumping  over  some  railing,  he  dropped 
down  and  expired  in  a  short  time,  from  the 
rapture  of  a  blood-vessel. 

8.  At  his  apartments  at  Islington,  aged 
55,  Mr.  William  Goisford,  cloth-presser,  1 
of  Little  Britain. 

This  morning  were  deposited,  in  the  fa¬ 
mily-vault  at  Kenlow,  Beds,  the  remains 
of  Mrs.  Robinson,  relict  ,of  John  R.  esq. 
and  second  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Hicks, 
surgeon  of  Shefford.  Her  memory  will 
long  be  dear  to  her  numerous  relatives 
and  acquaintance;  the  former  of  whom, 
have  lost  in  her  a  most  affectionate  friend 
and  attentive  sister;  the  latter  an  easy, 
chearful,  and  agreeable  companion.  A 
painful  and  acute  disease,  under  which, 
in  the  certain  prospect  of  its  fatal  termi¬ 
nation,  she  suffered  for  many  months 
with  a-greatness  of  mind  truly  Christian, 
eiosed  the  career  of  this  excellent  woman, 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  dignified  and  uninterrupted 
enjoyment. 

9.  Mrs.  Sofheby,  of  Hampstead,  wife  of 
Mr.  Samuel  S.  bookseller,  in  the  Strand. 

Suddenly,  Gcorge-Frederick  Herman,  a 
grazier  or  farmer,  who  a  short  time  since 
resided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Burfield, 
Bucks.  He  had  taken  a  hackney-coach  in 
Westminster,  and  ordered  the  coachman 
to  drive  to  Newington,  after  calling  at  a 
house  on  his  way  thither.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  coachman  at  the  end  of  his  journey, 
he  found  his  passenger  a  corpse.  He  was 
somewhat  inebriated  when  he  got  into  the 
coach,  and  had  been  vomiting  profusely. 

Master  Heath,  son  of  Mr.  Charles  H. 

>  ,  , 
printer,  Monmouth.  While  bathing  m  the 

river  Wye,  at  Chippenham,  adjoining  that 
town,  he  got  out  of  his  depth,  attempting 
to  swim  with  bladders,  and  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  drowned. 

At  Clapton,  suddenly,  Mrs.  Susannah 
Graham,  late  of  Liskeard,  Cornwall- 

10.  At 
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.  s  10.  At  his  house  in  C’ement’s-inn,  Mr. 
Thomas  11a mall  Shaw. 

11.  Ic x  Great  Russell-strept,  Blooms¬ 
bury,  William  Pro-vis,  esq.  of  Shepton- 
Mafliet,  and  of  the  Crescent,  Bath.;,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  highly  respected  and  esteemed. 

12.  In  Sloane-street,  Mrs.  Smallwood. 

In  Fleet-street,  a  boy  about  seven  years 

old,  the  son  of  Mrs.  White,  an  industrious 
la  undress,  near  Temple-bar.  Fie  was  left 
ra  care  of  a  gentleman’s  horse  while  he 
went  into  the  Temple,  and  incautiously 
put  his  foot  into  the  stirrup,  as  if  to 
mount.  The  animal,  being  spirited,  start¬ 
ed  oi?,  and,  with  the  boy’s  foot  entangled 
ra  the  stirrup,  dragged  him  along  the 
street  till  his  head  was  dashed  in  pieces. 
|-Iis  mother  flew  to  extricate  him,  without 
any  knowledge  of  its  being  her  own  child. 

13.  At  Pentonville,  after  only  two  hours 
illness,  aged  38,  Mr.  Edward  Harris,  an 
highly -respected  member  of  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
New  River.  His  remains  were  interred,  on 
the  22d,  in  Hackney  churCh-yard,  as  near 
as  possible  to  those  of  his  much-esteemed 
JHewl,  the  late  Mr.  Sheriff  Nicholson,  who 
died,  almost  as  suddenly,  of  a  mortifica¬ 
tion  in  his  arm,  Nov.  9,  1806  (LXXVI. 
1=085),  and  whose  death  was  to  him  a  very 
frequent  subject  of  real  regret. 

14.  A nne  Lady  Eden,  wife  of  Sir  Frede¬ 
rick  E.  hart-  Her  son  came  home,  a  few 
cays  before,  from  boarding-school,  ill  with 
the  scarlet  fever  ;  and,  through  the  mater¬ 
nal  attention  and  anxiety  of  Lady  E.  who 
had  lain- in  only  a  week  (see  p.  654),  she 
caught  the  infection,  which  caused  her 
much- regretted  death  this  day. 

At  Bradley,  co.  Stafford,  aged  89,  John 
W  ilk  in  son,  esq.  the  eminent  and  opulent 
master  of  the  great  iron-works  there.  He 
was  brother-in-law  of  the  late  Hr.  Joseph 
Priestley;  and  has  ordered  his  body  to  be 
hisried  in  an  iron  coffin,  at  his  seat  at  Cas¬ 
tle-head,  Lancashire. 

15.  Mr.  Alderman  Shngsby,  father  of  the 
Corporation  of  Windsor,  and  stone-mason 
to  his  Majesty. 

16.  After  a  few  hours  severe  indisposi¬ 
tion,  from  an  apoplectic  stroke,  Harriet, 
wife  of  Thomas  Oliver,  esq.  of  Park-street, 
Bristol,  formerly  governor  ox  Mastsaehu- 
setfes-bay,  North  America,  and  daughter 

and  so le  heiress  of- - Freeman,  esq.  of 

Antigua  ;  a  lady  of  superior  understanding, 
accomplishments,  and  manners. 

In  John- street,  Bedford -row,  Ensign 
George-Strange  Narcs,  only  son  of  the- late 
Capt.  G.  S.  N.  of  the  70th  Foot. 


1 7.  At  her  house  in  Serjeant’s-inn,  Fleet- 
-street,  of  which  she  had  been  an  inhabit¬ 
ant  more  than  half  a  century,  and  in  the 
90th  3rear  of  her  age,  Mrs.  Sarah  Pock- 
lington,  widow  of  Robert  P.  esq.  of  Ckels- 
werth  in  Suffolk, 

Greatly  lamented  by  a  numerous  circle 
of  friends,  Mi's.  Billingsley,  wife  of  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  esq.  of  Hockwold-hall,  Norfolk. 

18.  At  the  vicarage-house,  Petham, 
Kent,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Randolph,  M.A.  He  was  brother 
to  the  present  Bishop  of  Bangor,  and  eld¬ 
est  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Randolph, 
D.D.  Archdeacon  of  Oxford,  and  Lady 
Margaret’s  professor  of  Divinity,  and  pre¬ 
sident  of  C.  C.  C-  in  that  University.  He 
was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  and 
was  formerly  student  of  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford. 
He  had  been  many  years  rector  of  the 
united  parishes  of  Saltwood  and  Hythe; 
and  also  vicar  of  Petham  and  Waltham, 
Kent.  He  was  also  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace  for  that  county  ;  a  diligent  pa¬ 
rish  priest,  and  active  magistrate ;  and  has. 
died  universally  lamented  and  regretted. 

At  Cotesbach,  co.  Leicester,  after  many 
years  illness,  aged  67,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Marriott,  LL.D.  rector  of  that  place  1767; 
and  of  Gilmorton,  in  the  same  county  1787, 

19.  At  Southwood,  Highgate,  aged  69, 
Mrs.  Longman,  widow  of  the  late  Thomas 
L.  esq.  of  Hampstead,  and  mother  of  a 
numerous  and  highly- respectable  family. 
Mr.  Longman  was  for  manv  years  a  book- 
seller  of  first-rate  eminence  in  Paternos¬ 
ter-row  ;  where  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son.  . 

At  Maryland  point,  Stratford,  after  a  few 
hours  illness,  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  his 
gig,  aged  34,  Thomas  Court,  esq.  of  St. 
Hclcn's-place,  Bishopsgate-street.  i 

In  Portman-square,  aged  75,  Dorothy 
dowager  Lady  Middleton,  of  Middleton  in 
Warwickshire.  She  was  da  ugh  tea  and  co¬ 
ll  iress  of  George  Cartwright,  of  Gfhngton, 
Notts,  esq.  and  mother  of  the  present  Lord. 

20.  At  Clifton,  Henry  Metcalfe,  esq.  of 
Merton-house,  Northumberland. 

21.  At  Hackney,  John  Richardby,  esq. 

92.  Aged  30, -Mr.  Francis- John  Barnes, 

third  son  of  Jn.  B.  esq.  Lincoln’s- i n n -field >. 

23.  At  his  house,  near  Blackfriers-road,; 
advanced  in  age,  Mr.  Bartheinmon,  the 
celebrated  performer  on  the  violin.  Fie 
particularly  excelled  as  a  solo  performer 
of  Correlli's  musickt 

24.  At  the  house  of  his  brother,  the 
Hon.  Maule-William  Ramsay,  in  Spring- 
gardens,  the  Hon.  Henry  Ramsay. 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY, 

Christened. 

Vfel.es  -  886 

females  854 


I74G 


Males  ■ 
Females 


from  June.  21,  to  July  26, 

202 
54 


1494 


\V  hereof  have  died  under  2  years  old  421 
focklx  &f4s.  Id. ;  4s.l  t. ;  ,4s. Id..;  4s. Id. ;  4s. Id. 
Sait  1 1.  0s,  0d.  per  bushel;  4dy§  per  pound. 


2  and  5 
5  and  10 
10  and  20 
20  and  30 
30  and  40 
40  and  50 


50 

93 

132 

179 


1808. 

50  and  60 
60  and  70 
70  and  80 
80  and  90 
90  and  100 


155 

104 

84 

34 

6: 


105  0  1J0.  0 


r  ess  ] 


AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  ending  July  iff'  1 80S. 
INLAND  COUNTIES.  MARITIME  COUNTIES. 


Wheat 

Ry 

e. 

Barley 

Oats.  1  Beans. 

!  ». 

Wheat, 

1  Rye. 

Barley  j'Oa. 

ts. 

Beans* 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d.'  s. 

d. 

p 

0 

d. 

i  *■ 

d. 

s . 

a'.- 

6'. 

d 

s. 

d. 

Middlefex  85 

5 

00 

0 

45 

5 

4  5 

0,60 

10 

Essex 

78 

0 

so 

0 

46 

0 

!3 

6 

59 

Surrey 

84 

A 

50 

0 

*9 

0 

4  4 

o'6s 

0 

,  Kent 

80 

9 

00 

0 

46 

0 

44 

3 

5  3 

..  y 

6 

Hertford 

;6 

6 

13 

0 

45 

6 

4  0 

10:55 

0 

jSussex 

75 

4 

00 

0 

00 

0 

4  4 

6 

00 

O 

Bedford 

75 

10 

57 

0 

48 

0 

46 

3.67 

4 

|  Suffolk 

7$ 

8 

00 

0 

42 

5 

40 

lo 

59 

1 

Huntingd.  77 

6 

00 

0 

45 

6 

42 

2;di 

0 

jCambrid. 

77 

8 

uO 

0 

42 

0!  4  2 

10 

00 

0 

Northam. 

78 

0 

-17 

c 

11 

6 

52 

o!6i 

5 

jNorfolk 

77 

1 

00 

0 

4  4 

0 

36 

6 

62 

0 

Rutland 

83 

0 

00 

0 

T>, 

ojoo 

071 

C 

;  LmOuln 

S3 

4 

62 

0 

47 

10 

39 

7 

J5 

i 

Leicefter 

79 

10 

00 

0 

43 

3  '3  8 

9;  62 

q 

fork 

>•  •* 

/  / 

5 

61 

4 

00 

0 

38 

13 

•64- 

6 

Nottingh. 

84 

0 

34 

o|  16 

0 1 1 0 

065 

O' 

(Durham 

87 

6 

00 

0 

48 

0 

3  8  ' 

9 

GO 

0 

Derby  • 

64 

4 

00 

0 

43 

0:33 

663 

4 

(Nonhum 

so 

1 

63 

5 

56 

0 

45 

1 1 

•30 

0 

Stafford 

83 

4 

;00 

0 

4  7 

10  38 

8  6  J 

6 

Cumber. 

94 

1J167 

4 

50 

7 

44 

O' 

00 

0 

Salop 

85 

0 

.38 

10 

51 

6:3  6 

8  00 

0 

1  Westmor. 

99 

7 

74 

0 

46 

2 

40 

5 

00 

0 

Hereford 

7S 

0 

41 

6 

.34 

10  34 

1  56 

4 

[Lancaster 

80 

4 

00. 

0 

46 

10 

38 

2 

.57 

3 

Worcefler  82 

2 

00 

0 

39 

4 

41 

l;6l 

4 

.Chester 

80 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

3  8 

10 

00 

0 

Warwick 

86 

2 

00 

0 

4  9 

6 

45 

6. 60 

9 

Flint 

89 

6 

00 

0 

-53 

5 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Wilts 

74 

C\ 

d» 

00 

0 

40 

2 

43 

072 

4 

[Denbigh 

8  6 

8 

00 

0 

51 

2 

36 

9 

00 

0 

Berks 

82 

5 

00 

0 

43 

1 

43 

6  63 

6 

(Anglesea 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

09 

0 

00 

’  0 

Oxford 

78 

8 

00 

0 

41 

11 

40 

o|6s 

1 

.Carnarvon  83 

0 

00 

0 

43 

6 

31 

-4" 

00 

0 

Bucks 

79 

0 

00 

0 

49 

0 

47 

6|67 

8 

Merioneth  sO 

1 

00 

p 

44 

0 

29 

8 

00 

0 

Brecon 

so 

0 

54 

4 

41 

7 

26 

8  00 

0 

Cardigan 

81 

4 

00 

0 

38 

0 

28 

-  0 

00 

0 

Montgo. 

90 

9 

00 

0 

39 

O 

36 

10  00 

0 

Pembroke  6.8 

10 

00 

0 

43 

0 

V. 

32 

0 

.00 

0 

Radnor 

80 

4, 

00 

0 

37 

s 

31 

2J00 

0 

[Carmarth.  87 

0 

00 

0 

44 

0 

29 

.  8 

00 

0 

Glamorg. 

83 

9 

00 

0 

38 

0 

30 

0  00 

0 

Average  of  England  and  Wales 

,  per  quarter. 

Gloucest. 

77 

5 

00 

0 

3  7 

4 

43 

/ 

00 

0 

81 

6\5  5 

1 1  [4  4 

3(38 

10^03  10 

Somerset 

77 

8 

00 

0 

00 

0 

36 

£> 

Z 

63 

•o 

Monmo. 

79 

1 1 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Average  of  Scotland, 

per  quarter. 

Devon 

80 

5 

00 

0 

34 

q, 

00 

0 

00 

0 

1 

I 

1 

l 

Cornwall 

77 

5 

00 

0 

41 

] 

12 

0 

00 

0 

Dorset 

74 

0 

•JO 

0. 

40 

.  0 

33 

0 

00 

0 

Hants 

76 

2 

JO 

0 

40 

1 

39 

8 

08 

5 

AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  PRICES  of  the  Twelve  Maritime  Districts  of  England  and 


V/ales,  by  which  Exportation  and  Bounty  are  to  be  regulated  in  Great  Britain. 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 

Peafe. 

Oatmeal. 

s.  d. 

s,  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

5.  d. 

s.  d. 

31  8 

57  10 

44  7 

37  11 

62  9 

69  6 . 

51  11 

FRICES  OF  FLOUR,  July  26: 

Fin?  ....  to  66s.— Ser'  nds  55s.  to  60s. — Bran  12s.  to  its.  6d. — Pollard  28s.  to  3os. 

Return  of  Flour,  July  9  to  July  1 5,  from  the  Cocke?  Office  : 

Total  9692  Sack'.  Average  67s.  4§d, — o|J.  per  Sack  higher  than  the  iaff  Return. 
Return  of  WHEAT.  July  1 1  to  July  16,  agreeably  to  the  new  Act  ; 

Total  2,533  Quarters.  Average  Sis.  2ud.. — 3|d.  higher  than  the  faff  Return. 
OATMEAL,  per  Boll  o.‘  140  lbs.  Avoirdupois,  July  18,  52r,  sd. 

Average  Price  of  SUGAR,  computed  from  the  Returns  made  m  tire  Week  ending 
July  20,  is  41 5.  oQL  per  Cwt.  exclufive  of  the  Duty  of  Cuftoms  paid 
or  payable  Chert  on  on  the  importation  thereof  into  Great  •  Britain. 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  July. 26  : 


Kent  Bags 

3l.  103.  to 

4l. 

1  Os. 

Kent  Pockets 

3l 

10s. 

to  4l.  15?. 

Stifles  Ditto 

3  .  8S.  to 

4!. 

4S. 

Sulfex  Ditto 

3l. 

5s„ 

to  41.  4s. 

Etfex  Ditto 

3i.  8S.  to 

41. 

4S. 

Farnharr.  Dir 

O  §1. 

Os. 

to  8b-  CSv 

PRICE  OF 

HAY  AND  STRAW, 

July  26. 

St.  James’s- 

—Hay  5!.  5  s. 

oi. 

to 

61.  1 5  s.  od. 

Average 

61. 

0  -.  0  L 

Straw  2l.  2s. 

Od. 

to 

2,1.  C)S.  6d. 

Average 

2I. 

5S.  Q: i. 

Whitechapel— Hay  5I.  os. 

cd. 

to 

61.  1 2  s.  od. 

Avenge 

51. 

16  s.  oJ. 

Clover-  61.  los. 

od. 

to 

71.  16s.  od. 

Average 

71. 

3  s.  0  L 

Straw  il.  16;. 

od. 

to 

21.  4s.  od. 

Average 

21. 

Os.  od. 

SMfTHFTELD,  July 

25. 

To  fmk  the  offal— 

-per  ltone  of  81b. 

Beef. ....... 

5S. 

Od. 

Pork . .  . 

1  •••«•«  1 <  4s 

81. 

to  5s.  8d. 

Mutton  .... 

5'. 

4d. 

Lamb  . 

.  ••  ••  ••  •  •  : 

4  >! . 

ro  6-  8d. 

Vea! . 

6l 

4d. 

Be  a  its  18  50.  Sheep  an* 

Lambs  17,000. 

COALS,  July  18  ;  Newcaftle  435.  to  sis'.  6d.  Sunderland  41s.  to  45s.  6eb 
SOAP,  Yellow,  1 12s.  Mottled.  122 Curd,  1 26s. C AN DLES,  1  4s.  per  Doz.  .Ion  dr  l5e. 
TALLOW,  per  ltone,  Sib.  Sf,  James's  Market’ 4s.  il|d.  Clare  56.  Od  Whitechapel  4  .  Ud. 


(Printed  by  J.  Nichols  and  So*,  Red  Lion  Passage.]  SIR  JAMES  BRANSCOMB  and  CO.  Stock-Brokers,  11,  Hblborn;  37,  Corn’hill;  and  38,  Hay-market. 
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Meteorological  Diary  for  July,  1808.  By  Dr.  Pole,  BrilloU 
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WEATKEH, 

1  1  "  -  ■  ■  -1  ■ . .  Jl  1  "• 

1 

6o  78 

Clear  ' 

2 

6l  67 

ditto 

3 

6i  72 

cloudy  at  times,  some  light  rain 

4 

6o  70 

moftly  cloudy  V 

5 

59  69 

moftly  clear 

6 

63  72 

moftly  cloudy 

7 

66  73 

clear 

8 

69  69 

cloudy,  seme  ■sprinkling  rain 

9 

64  74 

cloudy  at  times 

10 

69  77  , 

moftly  cloudy 

1 1 

'  69  78 

clear 

3  2 

75  91 

ditto  .5- 

33 

71  83 

ditto. 

14 

72  83 

cloudy,  even,  more  cloudy,  lightning 

15 

t  76  85 

cloudy,  even,  tremendous  thunder  and  lightning,  large  hail 

16 

63  75 

thunder  and  rain  in  the  morn,  most  of  the  day  cloudy 

37 

73  76 

clear  , 

18 

68  79 

ditto 

*9 

70  .76 

cloudy  at  times,  some  showers  of  rain 

‘20 

69  69 

moftly  cloudy  and  windy,  considerable  rain 

21 

69  71 

moftly  cloudy,  considerable  rain,  some  thunder 

22 

62  67 

cloudy,  very  rainy,  windy 

23 

63  70 

morning  very  rainy,  afternoon  clear 

24 

66  74 

moftly  cloudy,  frequent  rain,  l'ome  thunder 

25 

64  70 

cloudy,  frequent  rain,  fome  heavy  thunder 

26 

65  70 

cloudy,  fome  light  rain  at  times 

27 

63  71 

moftly  cloudy,  frequent  rain,  fome  thunder 

26 

64  75 

morning  cloudy,  after,  clear,  even,  rainy 

29 

63  70 

cloudy  in  general,  light  rain 

30 

66  75 

clbudy  in  general 

31 

70  78 

cloudy,  fome  rain 

The  average  degrees  of  temperature,  as  noted  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  are 
66  7-31  ;  thofe  of  the  correfponding  month,  in  the  year  1807,  were  64  14-31  \  in 
1806,  63  ;  in  1805,  61 1  ;  and  in  1804,  62. 

The  quantity  of  rain  fallen  this  month  is  equal  to  2  inch  76-lOOths  ;  that  im 
the  correfponding  month  in  the  year  I807,  was  4  inch  21-looths;  in  1806,  3  inches 
87-lOOths;  in.  1805,  2  inches  60-lOOths;  in  1804,  3  inches  7 8-100ths  j  and  in 
1S03,  t)4-iootbs  of  an  inch. 

***  The  State  of  the  Barometer  for  this  Month  has  been  omitted  in  confequence  of 
the  Barometer  having  sustained  an  injury- 


Meteorological  Table  for  August  1808.  By  W.  Cary,  Strand. 

Height  ol  Fahrenheit's  Thermometer. 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month 

8  o’cl. 
Morn. 

Noon. 

11  o’cl. 
Night. 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
in  July,  1808. 

July 

27 

O 

66 

0 

74 

0 

60 

29,75 

cloudy, rainat 

28 

61 

64 

61 

,52 

rain  fnight 

29 

63 

73 

63 

,70 

fair 

30 

66 

76 

64 

,80 

fair  [withthu. 

31 

68 

78 

66 

,80 

fair, rain  in  ev. 

An.  1 

67 

§8 

-•64 

,-60 

fhowery 

<2 

66 

76 

61 

,90 

fair 

3 

66 

71 

62 

30,  14 

cloudy 

4 

67 

77 

64 

29,99 

fair 

5 

66 

77 

66 

,85 

fait 

6 

69 

75 

64 

>75 

fair 

7 

68 

72 

63 

,  80 

fhowery 

8 

6s  , 

74 

62 

,80 

fair 

9 

62 

70 

61 

,6l 

ftormy 

10 

61 

7i 

63 

,  80 

cloudy 

u 

§2 

71 

61 

,72 

fair 

Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’cl. 
Morn. 

Noon. 

11  o’ci. 
Night. 

Barom 
in.  pts. 

Weather' 
in  Aug.  1808. 

slug. 

|  12 

0 

60 

0 

74 

O 

63 

29,85 

fair 

*  13 

62 

6s 

63 

,70 

rain 

1,4 

64 

72' 

63 

,70 

fair 

15 

64 

69 

59 

,81 

fhowery 

16 

60 

71 

63 

,  85 

fair 

17 

60 

69 

61 

,96 

fair 

1  IS 

61 

68 

59 

30,08 

fair 

10 

60 

71 

58 

,14 

cloudy 

20 

5  8 

71 

61 

,20 

fair 

21 

63 

73 

63 

,22 

eloudy  * 

09 

60 

69 

58 

,16 

cloudy 

23 

.59 

69 

58 

,15 

fair, 

24 

59 

6s 

57 

,15 

fair 

25 

67 

69 

59 

,  05. 

fair 

26 

.  58 

72 

57 

\J 

29,  75 

fait 

<  66?  ) 
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INTENDED  MONUMENT  TO  MR.  ADDISON. 

Ecce,  inventus ,  antes*/  Mrs.  Sartre*  a  sister  of  Addison,  had 

Mr.  Urban,  August  15.  destined  part  of  her  property  to  a 

LET  me  inform  you  of  an  incident,  similar  purpose  ;  but  nothing  of  the 
which  1  am  persuaded  can  be  no  hind  too  place.  His  daughter  Char- 
less  gratifying-  to  your  judicious  rea-  lotte,  his  only  child,  died  a  few  years 
ders  than  to  yourself.  After  the  painful  since  at  Billon,  a  family  seat,  near 
interval  of  almost  a  century,  that  has  Lugby,  Warwickshire  ;  and,  could 
passed  in  silent  neglect  of  the  ashes  of  ^er  ioriune  have  supported  the  ex- 
our  admired  Audi  son,  we  are  soon  pence,  it  is  probable,  from  her  cha- 
to  be  indulged  with  an  elegant  and  racter,  that  she  would  gkdly  in  her 
costly  monument  to  his  memory.  life-time  have  raised  some  grateful 

By  mere  accident,  1  lately  dropped  in  tribute  of  the  sort  to  her  matchless 
at  Westmacott’s,  the  .sculptor,  of  parent +.  One  thing,  however,  is 
Mount-street,  upon  other  business  in  m°st  clearly  certain ;  that  long  ago 
the  way  of  his  profession;  when,  to  our  country  would  have  dignified  it- 
my  inexpressible  satisfaction,  I  was  self  by  doing  honour  to  transcendent 
shewn  “  the  breathing  marble  and,  talents,  to  inimitable  wit,  to  every 
in  a i  kind  of  extacy,  could  hot  but  intellectual  endowment,  and  every 
hail  my  countrymen  on  the  near  pro-  nioral  principle,  in  the  person  of  Jo- 
spect  of  a  desideratum  so  truly  au-  SE1-H  Addison  ;  the  amiable  triend 
spicious.  It  is  of  the  purest  white,  of  virtue,  the  instructive  sage,  the 
representing  his  statue,  apparently  sincere  and  exemplary  Christian . 
about  seven  feet  high,  elevated  on  a  That  the  truly  noble  and  munifi- 
pedestal,  or  base,  which  is  most  hap-  cent  guardian  of  so  great  a  name, 
priv  fancied  and  adorned. '  The  deco-  may  amply  enioy  the  consciousness  of 
rations  consist  of  the  Nine  Muses,  dis-  adding  dignity  to  his  own,  is,  believe 
tinguished  by  their  appropriate  sym-  me,  Mr.  Urban,  the  very  cordial  wish 
hols,  and  gracefully  grouped  as  in  uni-  °f  fours,  &c.  XV .  B.  *** 
son,  to  support  a  character  so  long  p-s-  The  following  lines,  written 
and  highly  revered  by  «very  Briton,  above  30  years  since,  by  the  Rev. 
The  Latin  inscription,  now  under  the  William  Thompson,  may  perhaps  be 
chisel,  and  drawn  up  very  much  in  no  unsuitable  appendage  to  the  above, 
the  chaste  spirit  and  maimer  of  the  They  pleased  me  at  the  first  reading, 
deceased,  does  credit  to  the  just  sen-  their  connexion  with  the  sub- 

timent  and  classical  taste  of  its  com-  ject;  and  a  perusal  of  them  may 
poser  *.  His  name  at  present  has  not  equally  amuse  the  myriads  of  your 
been  announced ;  but  that  of  a  dis-  other  friends. 

tinguished  Nobleman,  with  respect  to  To  Miss  Addison,  o n  seeing  Mr.  Rowe’s 
the  monument,  is  well  known,  to  Monument  in  Westminster  -  Abbey, 
whose  singular  liberality  the  publick  erected  at  the  expence  of  his  Widow. 
will  be  ever  indebted  for  so  accept-  LATE  an  applauding  people  rear’d  the 
able  an  oblation  at  the  shrine  of  de-  stone  [own: 

parted  Genius.  It  has  been  said  that  To  Shakspeare’s  honour,  and  alike  their 

*  A  copy  of  it,  I  am  informed,  was  shewn  to  the  late  learned  Bishop  of  V<  or* 
ccster,  Dr.  Hurd,  and  had.  his  Lordship’s  decided  approbation. 

f  The  lady,  as  I  have  been  recently  assured,  did  leave  a  sum  of  money  for  erect¬ 
ing  a  monument  to  his  memory  ;  but  Lord  B.  her  executor,  finding  it  inadequate  to  a 
work  worthy  of  Addison,  most  handsomely  made  the  addition  it  required. 

A  perfoet 


668  Rowe  and  Addison. — BrooV  House,  Stratford.  [Aug.- 


A  perfect  whole,  where  part  consents  to 
part. 

The  wonder,  ke  of  Nature,  this  of  Art 
And  now,  a  wife,  ye  wits,  no  more  de¬ 
spise, 

The  name  of  wife  bids  Rowe  in  marble 
Smiling  be  views  her  conjugal  regard 
A  Nation's  cost  had  been  a  less  reward  : 

A  Nation’s  praise  may  vulgar  spirits 
move —  {Love. 

PvOWE  more  deserv’d,  and  gain’d  a  spousal 
Oh,  Italy  !  thy  injur’d  marbles  keep 
T>eep  in  thy  bowels,  providently  deep, 
When  Fools  would  force  them  over 
Knaves  to  weep  : 

But,  when  true  Wit  and  Merit  claim  a 
shrine,  [mine  ! 

Pour  forth  thy  stores,  and  beggar  ev’rr 
They  claim  them  now  r  for  virtue,  sense, 
and  wit,  [c.ours  yet': 

Have  long  been  fled,  and  want  thy  suc- 
They  claim  them  now,  for  one — yes  one, 
I  see  j 

Marble  would  weep,  if  Addison  be  he. 

O,  crown’d  with  all  the  glories  of  thy 
race,  [grace ! 

The  Father’s  candour,  and  the  mother’s 
With  Rowe, -^harlotta,  vie  in  gen’rous 
strife, 

And  let  the  Daughter  emulate  the  Wife 


“  Brook-house  f  so  denominated, from 
its  continuity  to  the  Avon,  or  rather 
the  ground  whereon  it  stood,  con¬ 
stituted  part  of  the  possessions  of 
^ diaries  Lord  Canrsgion,  Baron  of 
Wooton  Waweri*.  in  this  neighbour- 

“  it  consisted 


* 

lidriGC 


hood;  at  which  p 

only  of  a  barn  and  backside,  and  a 
pleck  of  ground,  or  garden  plcck.” 
On  the  Istyept.  1640,  this  barn,  &C; 
was  purchased  in  fee  of  f diaries  Lord 
Carington,  Dame  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
Francis  Carrington,  alias  Smith,  his 
son  and  heir-apparent*  and  of  Valen¬ 
tine  Smith,  by  a  Mr.  Richard  Hunt, 
and  after  wards  descended  to  his  great 
grandson  and  heir,  Joseph  Hunt,  gent, 
of  Shipston-upou-Stower  in  Worces¬ 
tershire;  being  sold  by  him  to  James 
lloiyoake,  gent,  of  Worcester,  about 
the  year  17  50.  Air.  Holyoake.  soon 
after  conveyed  the  proptrfy  to  Mrs* 
Dianah  Careless,  his  then  tenant;  by 
whom  it  was  resold  to  William  Hunt, 
esq.  of  At  ration:!,  who  demolished 
the  house,  and  added  its  site  to  his 
garden,  and  whose  son,  Thomas  Hunt, 
...  ,  esq.  is  its  present  proprietor.  We 

Be  justly  pious;  raise  the  honour  d  stone,  must,  Mr.  Urban,  remark,  that  a  cen- 
Anrl  sn  nrserve  a  Rowe  nr  Anrlisnn.  .  i  !  w  ,  ■  , 

fury  nearly  elapsed  from  bhakspeare  s 
birth  in  1564,  to  the  period,  1640,  in 


W.  T.” 


TT  Old  Town,  Stratford- 

iBSEK'VING  in  your  'Magazine 
for  April  last,  p.  289,  a  view’  of 
“-JBrook-House,”  in  w  hich  it  is  sup- 
posed  our  immortal  Bard  was  born, 
and  unaccompanied  by  any  account 
whatever  of  the  house  itself;  should 
you  consider  the  following  desultory 
observations  and  memoranda  not  al¬ 
together  devoid  of  interest,  they -may 
mot,  probably, be  unworthy  of  insertion 
in  your  next  number.  Upon  refer¬ 
ring  to  Shakspeare’s  will,  contained 
in  most  editions  of  his  Dramatic 
Works,  we  And  that  he  possessed  a  and  ultimately  converted,  as  it  mi- 
boost,  (fee.  in  btratford-upon-Avon,  doufetedly  was,  into  the  comfortable 


which  Lord  CanngHm  disposed  of 
this  property,;  when  it  consisted,  as 
before  noticed,  only  of  a  barn  and 
garden;  consequently,  the  house  of 
which  you  have  given  a  view,  if  in¬ 
deed  it  was  the  original  one,  must 
have  undergone  astonishing  trans¬ 
formations,  from  being  the  residence 
of  our  Poet’s  father,  who  was  a  prin¬ 
cipal  inhabitant,  .member  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  body  corporate,  and  a  reputa¬ 
ble  and  considerable  dealer  in  wool, 
the  flourishing  staple  commodity  of 
trip  town;  thence  dilapidated,  during 
the  silent  course  of  nearly  100  years, 
to  a  barn;  and  afterwards  renovated, 


held  of  the  manor  of  R  owington,  in 
this  county  ;  but  are  uninformed 
concerning  its  particular  situation. 
Whether  this  copyhold,  which  might 
Lave  been  subsequently  enfranchised, 
was  the  identical  house  John  Shaks-. 
peare,  our  Poet’s  father,  possessed 
and  resided  in  when  this,  his  eldest  san,  - 
William,  was  born,  and  which  might 
afterwards  descend  to  him,  I  have  no 
information,  sufficiently  authenti¬ 
cated,  to  justify  its  Communication. 
Certain  it  is,  that  in  1640,  this 


habitation  of  a  respectable  family. 
Circumstances  like  these  contribute 
but  insignificantly. to  corroborate  the 
opinion  of  that  identical  house,  com¬ 
municated  to  and  engraved  by  you, 
being-  the  place  of  our  Poet's  na¬ 
tivity;  though  I  am  unauthorized  by 


*  This  title  became  extinct  in  1700, 
upon  the  decease  of  Francis  Lord  Car- 
ington,  Baron  of  Wooton  in  Warwick¬ 
shire,  and  Viscount  jBerrcfore,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ireland. 

any 
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any  manuscripts  to  contradict  the 
supposition  absolutely;  and  the  nub- 
lick  must  rest  satisfied  until  your 
Correspondent  produces  testimonials, 
convincingly  elucidating  this  interest¬ 
ing  subject;  for  interesting  this,  or 
anything  else,  however  trilling,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  4-‘  sweet  Swan  of 
Avon,”  most  assuredly  is  to  his  nu¬ 
merous  enthusiastic  admirers;  or  till 
Mr.  Malone  favours  the  world  with 
his  anxiously-expected  publication: 
for  the  house  in  Healey-street  (.which 
undoubtedly  belonged  to  bhvkspeare), 
generally  considered  as  the  Bard  s 
birth-place,  is  no  otherwise  authen¬ 
ticated  as  such,  than  by  traditional 
authority.  Concerning  the  engraved 
view,  it  may  be  tolerably  correct. 
The  Brook- House  itself  has,  I  under¬ 
stand,  been  destroyed  30  of  40  years ; 
but  your  Correspondent3*  drawing,  by 
“  J.  Jordan,”  was  made  a  very  few 
years  ago,  from  recollection :  nor  is 
there,  I  dare  almost  vouch,  any  ori¬ 
ginal  drawing  extant. 

We  have  never  been  satisfacto¬ 
rily  informed,  in  what  part  of 
Stratford  the  copyhold  house,  men¬ 
tioned  in  ShakspeareV  will,  was  situ¬ 
ated.  The  manor  of  Rowington,  a 
village  12  miles  from  Stratford,  con- 
tic. i  d  in  the  Crown*,  with  some  few 
intermissions,  nearly  from  the  Dis¬ 
solution,  till  it  was  granted  to  William 
Smith,  Esq.  28  Feb.  1806,  who  en¬ 
franchised  the  only  copyhold  land  in 
Stratford,  belonging  to  Thomas  Ma¬ 
son,  Esq.  and  on  which  the  wing  of 
his  present  residence  in  Church-street 
is  erected ;  a.small  tenement  formerly- 
stood  thereupon;  and,  as  I  cannot, 
after  considerable  researches,  imme¬ 
diately  discover  that  any  other  cus¬ 
tomary.  estate  here  was  ever  held  un¬ 
der  the  manor  of  Rowington;  it  is, 
therefore,  no  improbable  conjecture, 
that  this  was  Shakspeare's  copyhold 
property.  g.  R.  B.  W. 


Mr.  Urban, 


fVest  Felton ,  near 
Shrewsbury,  July  25. 

AS  one  of  the  great  and  mighty 
Commentators  on  our  matchless 
Bard  has  condescended  to  notice  the 
origin  of  some  of  the  London  signs, 
by  informing  us  that  what  we  mis¬ 
take  for  the  Bull  and  Mouth ,  was  ori¬ 
ginally  the  Bologne  Monk  ;  and  au- 


*  Dugdale’s  Warwickshire,  first  edition, 

p.  589. 


other  less  celebrated,  though  not  less 
admired  writer,  tells  us  that  the  old 
sign  of  Pan  and  the  Bacchanals  (near 
Buckingham  Gate)  is  now  corrupted 
into  the  J  evil  and  the  P  ag  of  Nails  ; 
it  might  not  seem  impertinent  in  an 
obscure  man  like  myself  to  offer  a 
conjecture  on  the  origin  of  the  “  Swan 
with  two  necks.”  Who  knows  but 
some  .future  book-maker  may  manu¬ 
facture  a  folio  on  it  ? 

v 

By  a  statute  made  in  the  2gd  year 
of  Edward  the  IVth,  it  is  enacted, 
that  no  person,  unless  he  has  free¬ 
hold  to  the  value  of  live  marks  a- 
year,  shad  keep  swans  ;  and  the  same 
statute  afterwards  speaks  of  sw  ms 
“  marked ”  and  “  unmarked,”  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  it  makes  it  felony  to 
steal :  now  these  swans  were  u  marked” 
by  nicks,  varying  in  number,  direc¬ 
tion,  and  shape,  with  a  hot  iron  on 
the  bills  of  the  swans,  the  number 
and  shape  of  the  nicks  denoting  to 
what  family  they  belonged :  thus, 
three  vertical  nicks  belonged  to  the 
“  kynges  hyghnes,”  &c.  &c  And  I 
have  in  my  collection  a  MS.  copied 
from  a  very  old  one  in  one  of  the 
libraries  of  Oxford,  shewing  the  swan- 
nicks  of  304  families  of  England. 
Now,  why  may  not  the  Swan  with 
two  necks,  by  only  rectifying  a  single 
letter,  a  mere  trifle  with  antiquaries 
(who  stick  not  even  at  words),  be 
traced  from  the  swan  with  two  rucks  ? 

To  prove  the  corruptible  nature  of 
tradition,  1  shall  merely  name  an  in¬ 
stance  of  tiie  present  day.  Every 
traveller  must  remember  the  sign  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales’s  crest  on  Stoken- 
church  hill  near  Oxford,  called  hJ 
the  common  people  there,  the  Plume 
of  Feathers  ;  about  ten  years  ago  the 
sign  fell  down,  and  (the  house  proba¬ 
bly  needing  no  bush)  was  not  renewed 
till  lately,  though  the  place  all  the 
while  during  the  interregnum  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Plume  of 
Feathers  ;  it  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that  the  sign  now  exhibited  there  re¬ 
presents  a  Plumb  and  Feathers. 

Yours,  &c.  I.F.  M,  D. 

Mr.  Urban,  Chelsea ,  Jugust  1. 

INCLOSED  is  an  exact  drawing  of 
the  tomb  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  bart. 
founder1  of  the  British  Museum,  who 
at  the  age  of  80  retired  to  Chelsea,’ 
to  enjoy  in  a  peaceful  tranquillity 
the  remains  of  a  well-spent  life.  Af¬ 
ter  a  short  illness  of  three  days,  he 
v  died 
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died  here  (on  the  11th  of  January 
1752,  in  his  9 1st  year.  ' 

His  tomb  stands  at  the  Eastern 
corner  of  the  Church-yard,  with  an 
inscription  in  English,  merely  stating 
his  age,  &c.  and  on  the  South  side  is'" 
the  f  flowing  inscription  to  Lady  Eli¬ 
zabeth  feloane ; 

“  Here  lies  interred 
Elizabeth  Lady  Sloane, 
wife  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  bart. 

who  departed  this  life  . 
id  the  year  of  our  Lord  1*7 24, 
and  the  67th  of  her  age. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  mo¬ 
nument  on  the  right,  on  a  square  flat 
stone;  is  the  Toll  owing  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  the  celebrated  Prin¬ 
ter  of  the  Letters  of  Junius  (whose 
name  is  familiar  to  a  great  many  of 
the  readers  of  the  Gentleman’s  Ma¬ 
gazine,  and  whose  memory  will  be 
respected  as  long  as  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  exists)-  He  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  life  to  enjoy  the  “  otiiim  cum  dig - 
nit  ate ”  among  a  select  circle  of 
friends,  who  highly  esteemed  him  for 
his  amiable  and  inoffensive  manners, 
and  greatly  regret  his  loss. 

“  Sacred 

to  the  memory  of 
Henry  Samson  Woodfall,  esq. 
many  years  an  eminent  Printer  in  London, 
who  departed  this  life  Dec.  12,  1 803, 
aged  66, 

A  gentleman 

of  a  liberal  mind  and  education  ; 
the  associate  and  patron  of 
many  distinguished  literary  characters 
of  the  last  age  ; 

exemplary  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  of 
husband,  father,  and  friend.” 
There  are  here  several  curious  mo¬ 
numents  in  the  last  stage  of  decay* 
which  appear  to  have  entirely  escaped 
the  notice  of  any  preceding  writer  ; 
hut  these  may  be,  perhaps,  reserved 
fora  future  communication. 

yours,&c.  Thomas  Faulkner*. 

Mr.  Urban,  J ugust  22. 

HAVING  received  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  the  Letter  of  Clericus, 
"p.  576,  I  take  the  liberty  of  thank¬ 
ing  him,  as  he  has  been  the  means  of 
preventing  my  making  an  horticul¬ 
tural  experiment,  which  was  contrary 

*  We  are  much  obliged  to  this  Corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  drawing  ;  but  do  not  en¬ 
grave  it,  as  it  has  been  already  very  ac¬ 
curately  published  by  Mr.  Malcolm  id 
his  “  Plates  to  illustrate  I.vkons.’’ — We 
have  also  to  thank  Mr.  Faulkner  for  his 
very  kind  and  obliging  P.  S. 


to  mv  judgment.  As  your  enlight¬ 
ened  Correspondent  has  been  at  the 
trouble  to  correct  the  random  recom¬ 
mendations  of  others,  I  heartily  wish 
he  had  made  further  communication 
by  your  means,  instead  of  referring 
to  other  publications:  I  lament  with 
him,  to  read  such  random  and  often 
childish  hints.  . 

A.  B.  p,  57  6,  tells  us,  that  he  has 
been  an  attentive  observer  of  the  Sun¬ 
flower;  and  he  has  generally  found 
that  it  followed  the  course  of  the 
elm:  the  sort  in  my  garden  differs 
from  bis  ;  'from  the  stem  of  mine  rise 
or  spread  six  or  eight  flowers;  some, 
of  course,  blow  towards  the  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass;  but  I  find- the 
flowers  ot  mine,,  which  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  face  the  East,  do  the  same  at 
bun-set,  perhaps  attracted  (with  de¬ 
ference  to  A.  B.)  by  the  present  very 
brilliant  Evening  Star!  &c.  &c. 

I  believe  your  Juvenile  Correspond¬ 
ent,  p.  414,  who  saw  (or  thought  he 
saw)  two  Moons,  is  heartily  ashamed 
of  his  indiscretion:  a  few  years  more 
over  his  head  will  render  him  an  use¬ 
ful  and  intelligent  Correspondent.  I 
hope  he  will  take  this  hint  as  it  is 
meant. 

It  is  strange  that  the  Migration  of 
the  Hirundine  species  is  not  yet  set¬ 
tled.  If  they  continue  in  the -Island, 
I  wish  to  know,  where  the  great  de¬ 
pository  is  situated?  Some  say,  they 
submerge  in  ponds ;  this  I  cannot 
admit :  were  it  so,  the  fact  would 
soon  be  ascertained,  as  ponds  are  ge¬ 
nerally  dragged  after  these  birds  dis¬ 
appear  ;  and  I  have  never  heard  that 
Swallows  were  fiver  fished  up :  indeed, 
if  ponds  were  the  depositories  for 
these  birds,  I  should  consider  them  ,as 
food  appointed  for  the  inhabitants  of 
the  watery  deep-  during  winter ;  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  blood-worms  in 
summer,  which,  being  engendered  in 
the  mud,  rise  soon  after  they  become 
animated,  without  the  power  of  again 
regaining  their  oozy  bed,  and  are 
the  food  for  aquatic  fovls  as  well  as 
of  fish.  Having  a  running  stream 
through  my  grounds,  I  write  from 
actual  observation;  and  my  ducks, 
thirty  in  number,  eat  no  other  food, 
during  the  summer,  than  that  which 
they  find  in  the  water. 

It  would  be  a  considerable  grati¬ 
fication  to  me  to  learn  from  Clericus, 
or  any  other  of  your  ingenious  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Friends,  whether  a  young 
Oak  is  a  good  stock  for  grafting 

fruit 
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fruit  upon:  many  years  ago,  I  was 
told  that  it  was;  and  that  the  prac¬ 
tice  prevailed  in  Devonshire. 

P.  S.  The  potatoes  in  iqy  garden, 
which  blossomed  in  June,  are  now 
again  in  fine. bloom,  in  consequence 
of  the  late  rain.  I  am  apprehensive 
that  the  new  potatoes  have  taken 
»oot,  and  shot  up  fresli  haunts,  which 
may  increase  my  crop  in  number,  but 
not  in  weight. 

<1 

I  perceive  that  I  committed  a  great 
error  by  removing  the  leaves  that 
shaded  my  bunches  of  grapes ;  those 
bunches  which  remain  shaded  being 
much  finer  than  the  others.  N. 

—  mm i 

Mr.  Urban,  -  July  5. 

S  your  Miscellany  very  frequent¬ 
ly.  communicates  suggestions  for 
the  good  of  the  publick,  I  request 
the  attention  of  the  considerate  to 
the  following  proposition: 

The  manufacture  of  White-lead  has 
been  the  source  of  very  dreadful  com¬ 
plaints  to  the  workmen  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  it;  to  remedy  which  evil, 
several  attempts  have  been  made,  blit 
I  fear  with  little,  if  any,  success;  of 
that  >1  wish  to  be  informed.  In  the 
process  of  making  the  White-lead, 
if  1  am  not  misinformed,  there  boats 
a  very  fine  powder  in  the  air,  which, 
entering  the  mouth,  contributes  in 
a  very  great  degree  to  cause  the  mis¬ 
chief;  perhaps  this  may  be  reckoned 
the  principal  evil :  if  so,  would  not 
the  following  very  easy  precaution 
obviate  the  mischief?  Let  the  Mas¬ 
ter  of  the  works  cause  all  the  men  to 
wear  each  a  mask  (like  a  powdering 
mask)  with  glass  before  the  eyes,  and 
quite  covered  over  the  mouth. 

Before  eatiug,  the  workmen  should 
always  wash  their  hands,  as  part  of 
the  disorders  incident  to  them  are 
supposed  to  arise  from  what  they  re¬ 
ceive  by  handling  their  food. 

A  Constant  Reaper. 

Mr.  Urbaf,  July  11. 

I  REQUEST  from  any  of  your  Cor¬ 
respondents  a  clear  exposition  of 
the  following  words,  which  are  re¬ 
corded  in  Joel,  ii.  20  : 

“  But  I  will  remove  far  off  from  you  the 
Northern  army,  and  will  drive  him  into  a 
land  barren  and  desolate,  with  his  face  to¬ 
ward  the.  East  sea,  and  his  hinder  part 
toward  the  utmost  sea  ;  and  his  stink  shall 
Qcme  up,  and  his  ill  savour  shall  come  up, 
because  he  hath  done. great  things.” 

Yours,  &c.  K,  *t— a — s. 


State  of  York  in  1806. 
(Continued  from  vol.  LXXVrII. 

p.  1112.) 

The  Cathedral. 

EAST  Front.  Although  a  few  of 
the  features  of  the, Choir,  exter¬ 
nally  in  its  South  front,  prevail  in 
this  elevation,  in  the  tracery  to  the 
Windows  of  the  Ailes  of  the  Choir, 
their  architraves  and  sweeping  cor¬ 
nices;  yet  the  entire  display  in  the 
other  particulars  are  wholly  changed: 
a  new  and  unexampled  combination 
of  decorations  occur,  as  extraordi¬ 
nary  for  their  excessive  richness  of 
parts,  as  iyr  their  novelty  in  design  § 
and  they  may  be  deemed  peculiar  to 
this  Church,  as  I  cannot  bring  any 
other  building  in  evidence  to  prove 
a  similar  taste.  The  long  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  during  which  the  Ca¬ 
thedral  was  working  on  to  that  height 
of  sublimity  we  now  view  it  in,  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  bring  about  many 
changes  in  professional  skill  ;  and 
surely  from  the  West  front  to  this 
East  front,  this  position  is  fully  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  continued  varieties  to 
be  encountered  on  every  hand. 

The  great  parts  of  this  front  are, 
like  those  of  the  West  front,  divided 
into  three  portions  by  buttresses  of 
singular  elegance;  the  centre  ones 
for  the  Choir,  and  the  other  two, 
right  and  left,  for  the  Side-ailes  of 
the  Choir.  The  buttresses  at  the 
angles  are  octangular  (containing 
stairs);  the  others  between  the  Choir 
and  its  ailes  square;  each  buttress 
is  crowned  with  spires.  On  the  se¬ 
cond  tier  of  the  octangular  buttresses 
are  the  Statues  of  two  Knights,  pa¬ 
trons  to  the  Church,  such  as  are  seen 
on  the  West  front,  but  of  a  less  de¬ 
gree  of  excellence  in  point  of  out¬ 
line,  than  those  on  the  latter  place. 
On  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  tiers 
are  delicate  compartments,  &c.  On 
the  second  tiers  of  the  square  but¬ 
tresses  are  niches,  similar  to  those 
just  noticed;  on  their  third,  fourth, 
fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  tiers  are 
niches  also,  but  of  a  1  ar  more  deli¬ 
cate  and  superior  cast.  The  great 
East  window,  which  Drake  calls, 
from  the  unbounded  love  he  bore 
bis  Church,  “  the  finest  window  in 
the  world,”  is  indeed  a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  piece  of  workmanship;  and,  from 
the  cast  of  its  general  lines,  may  be 
conjectured  as  giving  the  last  elfort 
of  masonic  power  in  the  completion 
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of  the  entire  structure,  as  its  tracery 
and  disposure  of  the  raullions  are 
altogether  architectural,  being  com¬ 
posed  of  perpendicular  and  horizon¬ 
tal  lines,  and  arched  heads  to  each 
division,  both  of  the  lesser  as  well 
as  of  the  more  enlarged  figures. 
J'rom  the  base  line  to  the  springing 
line  of  the  head  of  the  wbndow,  are 
three  divisions;  in  width  of  the  win¬ 
dow,  nine  divisions.  In  the  tracery 
the  divisions  are  subdivided  into 
eighteen  parts.  Every  thing  in  the 
detail  is  cut  and  combined  together 
with  such  surprising  art,  and  endure, 
at  this  hour  in  such  complete  orders 
that  w  ell  may  those  who  truly  study 
the  extraordinary  frame  of  this  Win¬ 
dow',  be  profuse  in  its  praise,  and 
zealous  to  inspire  others  with  the 
same  feeling  and  the  same  sent  iments, 
lu  the  architrave  to  the  head  of  the 
window,  are  small  niches  with  sta¬ 
tues;  over  the  architrave  the  sweep¬ 
ing  cornice,  and,  in  the  spandrels, 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  windows,  are 
a  variety  of  niches  and  compartments. 
The  several  parapets  to  the  But¬ 
tresses,  Side-ailes,  and  Choir,  are 
composed  of  perforated  compart¬ 
ments,  with  straight  and  sweeping 
pedimented  heads,  pinnacles,  &c. 
These  kind  of  parapets  are  charm¬ 
ingly  peculiar  to  this  front,  and  they 
Contribute  not  only  delight,  from 
their  external  appearance,  but  give 
high  satisfaction  to  those  who  may 
occasionally  walk  within  their  point¬ 
ed  avenues. 

The  various  niches  to  the  square 
buttresses  have  lost  their  Statues,  as 
have  those  accompanying  the  Great 
Window.  In  the  frieze  below  the 
Great  Window,  is  a  line  of  seventeen 
Bustos,  of  much  costurnic  interest, 
as  large  as  the  life  ;  the  first,  a  King, 
and  the  last  a  Bishop ;  these  being 
the  only  sculptures  which  bear  any 
direct  intelligent  characters,  and  are 
said  to  give  Edward  III.  and  Bishop 
Thorsby.  Over  the  point  of  the 
head  of  the  G  reat  Window  is  a  niche, 
with  the  Statue  of  the  Bishop  seated 
in  Architectural  triumph,  an  is  con¬ 
sidered  as  being  the  memorial  of  his 
having  completed  so  vast  an  under¬ 
taking  as  that  of  raising  such  a  house 
of  prayer  as  York  Cathedral:  thus 
glorifying  the  name  of  the  Most 
High,  and  anticipating,  in  some  de¬ 
gree,  those  regions  of  bliss,  which 
ail  good  men  hope  to  enjoy  ijp  that 

world  which  kuowsLBO  cud  l 
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The  Chapter  House.  As  the 
principal  front  bears  w  ith  the  East 
aspect  of  the  Church,  it  may  be  pro¬ 
per  in  this  place  to  give  its  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  plan,  being  an  octagon, 
shews  at  each  angle  buttresses,  the 
upper  halves  rim  into  multifarious 
forms,  of  pediments,  hying  arches, 
turrets,  pinnacles,  &c.  &c.  These  de¬ 
corations,  with  the  turn  of  the  win¬ 
dow's,  and  their  fine  tracerv,  carry  us 
back  to  the  early  period  of  the  great 
Edward  the  Third’s  reign,  conform¬ 
ing,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  style 
of  work  of  the  Western  part  of  the 
Cathedral.  The  openings  of  the 
windows  are  in  five  lights,  and  their 
heads  immerge  into  smaJi  pointed 
arches  and  circles,  wilh  their  appro¬ 
priate  tmsns,  &c.  The  parapet  is 
plain,  without  battlements,  or  any 
eompartmented  embellishments.  '  On 
the  cappings  (two  or  three  mouldings 
by  way  or  finish)  to  the  parapets  are, 
at  certain  distances,  grotesque  and 
other  figures,  appearing  as  if  crawl¬ 
ing  on  the  edge  thereof. 

jN or th  front.  Among  the  deco¬ 
rations,  some  alterations  eventually 
take  place;  as  in  the  second  and  first 
Transepts.  In  the  former,  much  of 
the  embellishments  are  retrenched, 
yet  still  evince  in  this  curtailment 
(necessary  it  may  be,  as  the  Chapter- 
house,  from  its  affinity,  would  have 
shut  from  view  any  profusion  of 
work  here  set  up)  much  symmetry, 
and  the  principal  design  is  well  kept 
up.  The  avenue  to  the  Chapter- 
house  produces  another  change  in 
the  line,  and  gives  many  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  that  superb  edifice ;  though 
on  a  story  above,  square-headed  w  in¬ 
dows  have  been  inserted,  probably 
done  in  the  Tudor  rera  for  some  use¬ 
ful  purpose,  now  unknown.  The 
next  change  is  in  the  first  Transept, 
where  it  is  found,  that  nearly  the 
whole  upright  is  filled  with  five  jong 
lights  or  windows-;  above  them  are 
other  windows,  but  of  far  less 
importance:  the  whole  assemblage 
shews  the  earliest  mode  of  our  Point¬ 
ed  Architecture.  The  exterior  of  ihe 
ISiave  goes  on  uninterrupted,  inform 
being  like  the  South  side  in  ail  par¬ 
ticulars. 

Towards  ihe  Eastern  extremity, 
however,  are  some  vestiges  of  £t. 
Sepulchre's  Chapel,  waiting,  it  is 
with  regret  1  speak  it,  their  final  ex¬ 
termination.  J.  C. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Mr.  Urban,  Birmingham.)  Mar.  7. 
E  ST  ME  ST  ON  Church,  co.  Sus¬ 
sex,  is  situate  about  live  ntiies 
North  of  Lewes,  and  a  mile  North 
West  of  Street  Church  (of  which  a 
view  has  been  given  in  your  vol. 
LXXIV.  p.  11S5.)  It  consists  of  a 
Nave  and  a  Chancel ;  with  a  South  aile 
divided  from  the  Nave  by  two  pointed 
arches,  at  the  East  end  whereof  is  a 
Chancel,  used  as  a  burial-place  for 
the  Martens  of  Stantons,  in  this  pa¬ 
rish. 

A  low  tiled  Turret  at  the  West  end 
of  the  Church  contains  three  bells. 
The  Font  is  of  stone,  circular,  rude 
and  imornamented.  In  the  South 
aile  are  inscriptions  on  slabs  for  the 
following  persons  : 

Mary,  wife  of  William  Hampton, 
rector  of  Ovingdeane,  Jan.  15,  1728-9, 
aged  25  years;  Edward,  son  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  Hampton,  March  31, 
1729,  aged  3  months;  Charles  Hamp¬ 
ton,  May  29,  1729,  aged  5  months; 
— Henry  Packham,  Nov.  2,  1725, 
aged  56  years;  Jane,  wife  of  Henry 
Packham,  Oct.  31,  1751,  aged  58 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Manning  and  Martha  his  wife,  late 
ot  Albarn,  wife  of  Henry  Packham, 
March  24,  1720,  aged  54. 

The  Chancel  is  entered  by  an  ascent 
of  three  steps  under  a  plain  semicir¬ 
cular  arch ;  on  the  plaster  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  an  aniient  paint¬ 
ing  (in  roundels)  of  the  Signs  of  the 
Zodiac,  or  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  South  wall  of  the  Chancel  ex¬ 
hibits  a  plain  marble  monument  for 
the  Lady  of  the  present  Hector,  thus 
inscribed: 

Sacred 

to  the  memory  of 
Francos 

daughter  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Woodgatc, 
of  Mountfield  in  this  county,  ’ 
and  wife  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Rideout, 
rector  of  this  parish  ; 

■who  died  the  5th  of  January,  1785,  in  the 
2Sth  year  of  her  age. 

Lamented  by  a  Father, who  had  experienced* 
her  dutiful  obedience ; 
leg  retted  by  Friends,  who  valued  the 
sincerity  of  her  attachments  ; 
bewailed  by  the  Poor,  who  were  cherished 
by  her  bounty. 

I  his  marble  is  placed  here 
by  an  all-iicted  Husband, 
to  commemorate 

her  virtues  and  his  own  misfortunes. 
Gent.  Mao. August,  1808, 


On  slabs  in  the  Chancel : 

SACRED  THIS  TO  MEMOP.IE  OF  RICHAlT© 
CHALON'FR,  OF  THE  CHAPPELL,  GENTLEMAN, 
IIE  LIVED  AN  ORTHODOXE  CHRISTIAN, 
FEARED  GOD,  HONOVRED  THE  KING,  OBEYS© 
THE  CHVRCH,  AND  WALKED  THE  FVLL  P.OWN© 
OF  CHARITIE.  HE  DIED  OF  AN  APOPLEXIE, 
IN  THE  46  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGE,  ON  THE  12TH, 
AND  HIS  30DIE  WAS,  IN  HOPE  OF  THE  RESVR- 

' Section  vnto  eternall  life*  het.e  in¬ 
terred  tfie  14th  of  may  1664*. 

RESVRGAM. 

Inscriptions  for  Mrs.  Ann,  wife  of 
Richard  Chaloiieiy  gent.  Sept.  27, 
1696,  aged  74  ;  William,  son  of  ditto, 
M ay. .  1 7 1 3,  aged  57  ;  M rs.  J ane, daugh¬ 
ter  of  ditto,  Sept.  23,  1723,  aged  69  ; 
Anne  relict  of  Rev.  Edward  Wilson, 
late  vicar  of  Rye,  Oct.  12,  1141? 
aged  68. — A  small  stone  inscribed : 

E.  B. 

1  1714. 

On  a  slab  stone  in  the  Marten  Chan¬ 
cel  :  ;  - 

Here  is  interred  the  body  of  John  Mar¬ 
ten  f,  late  of  Stantons,  in  Chiltington; 
who  departed  this  life  the  23d  day  of  April, 
1741,  aged  40  years.  Also  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Marten,  relict  of  the  abovesaid  Mr.  John 
Marten,  who  died  July  the  1st,  1766, 
aged  74  years. 

The  Chapel  (see  Plate  I.)  stands 
at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  the  parish, 
in  what  is  called  the  Chiltington  end, 
and  consists  of  only  a  Nave  and  Chan¬ 
cel  ;  without  any  monumental  records 
whatever,  as  the  burials  are  confined 
to  Westmeston.  The  Font  is  of  stone, 
and  chaljcc-formed.  The  pulpit  bears 
the  date  of  1719,  and  a  gallery  at  the 
West  end  MDCCXL.  There  is  only 
one  bell.  The  chapel  yard  is  conve¬ 
niently  furnished  with  benches,  for 
the  village  politicians  to  enjoy  their 
Sunday  leisure,  and 
“  Sit  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row 
'  Yours,  &e.  William  Hamper. 

Mr.  Urban,  Birmingham ,  Mar.  9. 
HILTON,  co.  Bucks,  is  a  re¬ 
tired  village  situate  about  four 
miles  North  of  Thame,  co  Oxon. 

— _ _ _  ^  —  —  , 

*  The  last  figure  is  rather  uncertain, 
as  the  stone  is  much  worn. 

f  John  Marten  Cripps,  esq.  the  fel¬ 
low-traveller  of  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  labours 
are  well  known,  is  the  present  representa¬ 
tive  of  this  family. 

X  Milton,  Hymn  on  Nativity. 


The 
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The  Manor,  at  the  compiling  of 
Domesday  Book,  belonged  to  Walter 
Giffard,  and  the  succeeding  owners 
are  thus  enumerated  by  Messrs.  Ly- 
sons,  in  their  Magna  Britannia,  vol. 
B  p.  541 : 

“  Paulinas  Peyvre,  the  opulent  steward 
of  King  Henry  Ill’s  household,  had  a  seat 
at  Chilton,  and  was  possessed  of  the  ma¬ 
nor,  which  continued  some  time  in  his  fa¬ 
mily.  Before  1550  it  passed  to  the  Crakes 
by  purchase,  from  the  family  of  Zouche ; 
it  was  again  alienated  in  or  about  1682, 
and  having  been  Successively  in  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  Limbrey  and  Harvey,  passed  to 
the  Carters,  and  is  now,  by  marriage  with 
the  heiress  of  that  family,  the  property  of 
Sir  John  Aubrey,  hart.  whose  seat  is  in 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Hour  ton. 
Chilton-house,  the  seat  of  the  late  Mr. 
Carter,  is  unoccupied.” 

The  Church  ( see  Plate  I.)  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  of  which  the  tower 
(containing  three  bells)  is  the  North 
Transept ;  the  Belfry  being  open  to 
the  Nave. 

At  the  West  end  is  a  large  marble 
monument,  after  the  manner  of  an 
altar-piece;  the  centre  tablet  thus 
inscribed : 

Under  this  monument  interred  in  the 
vault  lye  the  remains  of  Richard  Carter, 
esq.  Patron  of  the  Church,  and  Lord  of 
the  Manor  of  Chilton  ;  native  of  the  city 
of  Oxford,  and  early  in  his  youth  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Baliol  college  in  that  University, 
from  whence  he  removed  to  the  Inner 
Temple,  London.  In  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne  he  was  put  into  the  Commission  of  the 
Peace  for  the  county  of  Oxford.  In  the  year 
1715,  under  the  appointment  of  Francis 
Earl  of  Godolphin,  Lord  Lieutenant  and 
Gustos  Rotulorum,  he  was  made  a  Deputy 
Lieutenant  for  that  county.  In  1719T20, 
be  was  appointed  junior  Judge  for  the 
counties  of  i^nglesea,  Caernarvon,  and 
Merioneth,  in  North  Wales ;  and  the  year 
following  was  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  Chief  J  ustice  of  the  Grand  Sessions  for 
the  counties  of  Glamorgan,  Brecon,  and 
Radnor  in  South  Wales,  in  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  maintain* 
ing  always  the  character  of  a  just  magis¬ 
trate  and  an  upright  judge.  He  departed 
this  life  the  6th.of  Jan.  1755,  aged  83. 

On  the  left-hand  tablet  t 

In  the  vault  underneath  lie  the  remains 
of  Gcorge-Richard  Carter,  esq.’  eldest  son 
of  Richard  Carter,  esq.  He  died  Jan. 
25,  1771,  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age, 
leaving  out  of  six  children  by  Julia  his 
wife  only  two  surviving  daughters,  Martha- 
Catherneand  Julia  -  Frances.  A  sound 
understanding,  a  benevolent  disposition, 


and  a  peculiar  good  humour,  rendered  his 
character  as  truly  amiable  as  his  integrity 
did  respectable.  ' ' 

On  the  right-hand  tablet: 

Interred  in  the  vault  beneath  lie  the 
remains  of  Julia  the  wife  of  George-Rich. 
Carter,  esq.  together  with  four  children. 
She  departed  this  life  the  "4th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1768,  in  the  44th  year  of  her  age. 
She  was  a  chearful  and  sincere  friend,  a 
charitable  benefactress  t*  the  poor,  an 
affectionate  wife,  and  a  tender  mother. 

A  pointed  arch  leads  into  the  Chan¬ 
cel,  which  is  divided  from  the  Nave 
by  a  carved  wooden  screen.  The 
Chancel  is  also  longitudinally  divided 
by  another  screen  of  the  same  kind. 
The  door  being  locked,  and  no  key 
to  be  procured,  I  was  prevented  from 
examining  a  line  old  monument  with 
two  recumbent  figures,  and  several 
slabs  on  the  floor  to  the  memory  of 
the  Crokes.  The  monument  “  of  Sir 
John  Croke,  who  died  in  1608  (conti¬ 
nue  Messrs.  Ly-sons,  Magna  Brit,  ut 
supra )  is  much  ornamented  in  the 
style  which  then  prevailed,  and  has 
his  effigies  in  armour.  Sir  Johu  was 
father  of  Sir  George  Croke,  the  cele¬ 
brated  lawyer,  famous  lor  his  zealous 
opposition  to  the  tax  of  ship-money, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  He  was  a 
native  of  Chilton,  and  lies  buried  in 
the  church  there,  without  any  me¬ 
morial.  On  the  South  side  of  the 
entrance  into  the  Chancel  was  a  stone 
desk  and  pulpit;  the  desk  remains , 
with  the  steps  which  led  to  the  pulpit.'"’ 
With  deference  to  the  opinion  of 
these  judicious  Antiquaries,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  it  is  the  pulpit 
which  now  remains;  and  that  the 
stairs  led  into  the  rood-loft.  Would 
not  a  desk  be  quite  unnecessary  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  Reformation  (and  Surely 
this  is  of  earlier  date)  till  which  time 
the  services  were  performed  at  the 
altar  ?  A  pulpit  would  of  course  be 
used  for  exhortatory  addresses,  for 
which  purpose  we  find  it  (w  ithout  a 
desk,  in  Roman  Catholick  Chapels  of 
the  present  day. 

In  the  Chancel  is  a  niche  for  the 
Piscina,  in  which  the  irou-work  of 
the  hour-glass  is  now  laid.  The  Font 
is  octagonal,  on  a  round  stand,  and 
does  not  appear  very  antient* 

“  The  Rectory,  to  which  manerial  rights 
were  annexed,  was  given  to  Nutley-abbey 
by  its  founder  Walter  GifTard :  the  impro¬ 
priation  is  now  vested  in  Sir  John  Aubrey, 

who 
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■who  is  patron  of  the  donative.  At  Easing- 
ton,  a  considerable  hamlet  of  this  parish, 
was'  formerly  a  Chapel  of  Ease.  The  ma¬ 
nor  of  Easington,  tfhieh  was  for  many  ge¬ 
nerations  in  the  noble  family  of  Stafford, 
has  of  late  years  been  annexed  to  Chilton.” 

Lysons,  at  svpra . 

Chilton  and  Easington  are  thus  re¬ 
corded  in  Domesday  Book,  vol.  1. 
fol.  147,  col.  1,  under  “  Terra  Wal- 
terij  Gifard,”  in  Tichesheie  hundred  *. 

Walter  himself  holds  Chiltone.  It  an¬ 
swers  for  10  hides.  The  arable  is  10 
ploughlands.  In  the  demesne  are  four 
hides,  employing  four  ploughs,  and  10 
villa  ns,  with  four  bordars,  have  six  ploughs. 
There  are  three  bondmen,  a  meadow  of 
the  measure  of  three  ploughlands,  and  a 
wood  affording  pannage  for  100  hogs.  Its 
whole  value  is  seven  pounds;  when  en¬ 
tered  on  (by  Walter  Giffard)  it  was  worth 
eight  pounds,  and  as  much  in  the  time  of 
King  Edward  the  Confessor.  Alric  the 
son  of  Goding,  a  thane  of  King  Edward’s, 
held  this  manor. 

££  Roger  holds  Hesingtone  of  Walter. 
It  answers  for  15  hides.  The  arable 
is  four  ploughlands  ;  two  are  in  the  de¬ 
mesne,  and  five  villans  have  two.  Here 
are  two  bondmen,  and  a  meadow  of  the 
measure  of  two  ploughlands.  It  is,  and  al¬ 
ways  was,  valued  at  60  shillings.  Alric 
the  son  of  Goding  held  this  manor,  and  had 
a  power  to  alienate  it.” 

Yours,  &c.  William  Hamper. 


Mr.  Urban, 


Sumbrook- court, 
July  25. 

IF  you  think  it  will  afford  any  gra¬ 
tification  to  your  readers  to  be 
presented  with  afac-simile  of  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  Buonaparte  (PI.  h)  the  pre¬ 
sent  Ruler  of  France,  the  original 
letter,  which  is  a  genuine,  one,  is  at 
your  service;  but,  as  the  autograph 
is  rather  obscure  1  transcribe  it. 
Yours,  &c.  J.  C.  Lettsom. 

“  Citoyen, 

<£  Je  vous  remereie  de  tout  ee  que  v6tre 
lettre  cont  entd’  amieal;  croiez  k  larecipro- 
eite  de  mes  sentiments.  Bonaparte. 

“  Le  pr  Florial.  an.  iv.” 


Mr.  Urban,  Liverpool ,  July  SO. 

WITH  this  you  will  receive  an 
original  Petition  and  Letter 
(Plate  I.)  of  the  celebrated  Mathew 
Bucki tiger,  well  known  to  most  Vir¬ 
tuosi  for  his  heautiiul  specimens  of 
ornamental  penmanship,  though  born 
without  hands,  legs,  or  thighs;  and 
the  Petition  contains  a  sketch  of  the 
fife*  of  this  extraordinary  man  in  his 


own  words.  You  may,  perhaps,  deem 
it  sufficiently  interesting  for  insertion 
in  your  valuable  Magazine. 

Yours,  &c.  W.  Bullock. 

“To  the  Right  Honourable  and  Honourable 
the  Commissioners  for  the  poor  Pala¬ 
tines. 

The  humble  Petition  of  Mathew  Buch¬ 
inger,  a  German,  and  Anna-Elizabeth 
Ty.se,  his  wife,  a  Palatine, 

“  Humbly  sheweth, 

“  That  your  Petitioner,  Mathew  Bueh- 
mger,  was  born  in  Germany  without 
hands,  legs,  or  thighs  ;  that  he  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  Anna-Elizabeth  Tyse,  daughter  of 
Mathias  Tyse,  a  Palatine,  deceased,  whose 
widow,  Margaret  Tyse,  and  some  of  her 
children,  arc  now  settled  under  Able  Ram, 
esq.  at  Gory,  and  allowed  as  a  family  : 

“  That  your  Petitioner  hath  taken  two 
of  the  children,  viz.  John  Jost  Tyse  and 
Mary  Tyse,  to  maintain  them  : 

“  That  your  Petitioner  hath  taken  two 
of  the  children  to  maintain  thqin  while 
your  Petitioner,  by  his  wonderful  arts  and 
God’s  assistance,  ’s  able  to  do  so.  But. 
since  the  Parliament  sat,  most  of  the  king¬ 
dom  has  visited  your  Petitioner,  who  is 
no  longer  a  novelty  to  them,  having  shewed 
through  all  the  kingdom.  But  your  Peti¬ 
tioner’s  expenees  and  great  charges  m  tra¬ 
velling  and  keeping  servants,  who  must 
support  the  entertainment  with  musick 
and  other  employments,  eats  out,  wastes, 
and  consumes  much  the  greater  part  of 
the  profit ;  so  that  now  your  Petitioner  de¬ 
spairs  of  getting  any  more :  That  your 
Petitioner  has  six  children  by  his  former 
wives,  which  he  must  provide  for,  and  two 
by  this ;  so  that,  if  it  should  please  God 
to  take  him  away,  he  knows  not  how  those 
two  last,  and  his  present  wife,  will  be 
provided  for ;  but  his  wife  being  willing 
to  return  to  the  county  Wexford,  where 
her  mother  and  the  rest  of  the  family  live, 
to  settle  under  Cal. Ram : 

u  YourPetitionershumblypray,  that  your 
Petitioner,  since  he  has  m  rried  one  of 
Mathias  Tyse  daughters,  may  be  used  as 
other  Palatines  are,  and  be  allowed  to  be 
a  family,  and  to  receive  as  other  Palatines 
that  marry,  the  King’s  Bounty,  while  she 
resides 'in  this  kiugdom ;  and  your  Peti¬ 
tioners  Will  ever  pray. 

‘£  Matthew'  Buchinger,  and 
“  Anna-Eliz.  Buchinger, or  Tyse.P 

-  Mr.  Urban*  July  15. 

Regretting,  asi  sincerely  do, 

that  the  ball  of  controversy  has 
been  so  long  kept  up  between  your 
Correspondent  Mr.  Carter,  on  the  be¬ 
half  of  genuine  Gothic  (or  more  pro¬ 
perly  British)  A  rchitacture,  and  the  nu¬ 
merous  advocates  for  the  Innovations, 

which 
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which  the  remaining  specimens  of  it  ers;  and  to  the  substitution  of  others 
are  every  day  undergoing ;  I  must  of  less  depth  and  complexity,  and 
1*et  solicit  your  permission  to  say  a  consequently  of  much  ciieaper  work- 
few  words  in  The  Jfehite/:fs  behalf;  manship;  and  which  do  not  occasion 
particularly  in  answer  to  Afi  old  Cor-  any  such  sensations  in  the  minds  of 
respondent,  p.  481.  spectators.  Fourth,  To  the  removal 

I  will  not,  however,  Mr.  Urban,  at-  of  screens,  statues,  monuments,  and 
tempt  to  panegyrize  Mr.  Carter’s  sometimes  Chapels*;  as  well  as  of 
style  of  writing  ;  but  concede  ail  his  gravestones,  &c.  from  the  pavement. 
Opponents  can  desire,  that  the  pro-  which,  whether  perfect  or  imperfect, 
ductions  of  his  pen  do  by  no  means  ,  are  highly  interesting  as  memoranda 
equal  those  of  his  pencil.  But,  with  intimately  connected  with  the  history 
respect  to  the  matter  in  dispute,  I  of  the  respective  fabiicks.  Fifth, 
venture  distinctly  to  affirm,  that  the  To  the  invariable  practice  of  oblite- 
grounds  of  Mr.  Carter’s  objections  to  rating  all  traces  of  the  antient  paint- 
the  alterations  which  have  been  made,  ings  which  formed  a  part  of  the  ori- 
or  are  now  making,  in  many  of  our  ginal  design.  And  lastly,  to  the  in- 
antient  edifices,  may  be  very  distinctly  congruous  association  of  parts  of  the 
collected  from  his  writings ;  and  that  different  and  very  distinct  kinds  of 
they  have  by  no  means  been  satis-  Saxon,  Norman,  and  English  Archi- 
factorijy  refuted ;  the  writers  against  lecture  in  the  same  modern  structures, 
him  having,  on  the  contrary,  con-  The  Architect  lias  expressly  pointed 
tented  themselves  with  strictures  oh  out  many  instances  of  such  practices 
some  of  his  very  strong  expressions ;  as  the  above;  and  he  expresses  a  de- 
with  declarations  of  the  legal  com-  cided  distrust  of  all  the  modern  pro- 
petency  of  the  authorities  under  jects  for  improvement,  until  cora- 
which  these  changes  are  made— with  petent  Architects  are  found  and  em- 
personal  reflections -on  him — or,  by  ployed  to  superintend  them.  Of  their 
some  means  or  other,  generally  wilh  necessity  also  he  expresses  doubt; 
begging  the  question.  and  does  not  seem  willing  to  take  the 

Mr.  Carter's  objections  are,  first,  disinterested  word  of  a  Master-mason 
to  the  substitution  of  an  untried  com-  for  that  necessity,  unsupported  by 
position  for  stone;  2d,  to  such  dete-  any  corroborative  proofs,  and  in  di- 
riorations  from  the  original  designs  rect  contradiction  to  the  decisions  of 
as  alter  the  true  character  of  the  his  own  superior  judgment,  and  the 
buildings,  in  which  character  their  evidence  of  his  senses.  Of  the  inex¬ 
beauty  consists,  and  of  which  true  pediency  of  taking  the  opinions  of 
character  I  venture  to  consider  him.  Master-masons,  or  any  other  Masters, 
Mr.  Carter,  as  by  far  the  most  com-  in  cases  wherein  their  interests  are 
petent  judge.  Third,  To  the  destruc-  so  directly  concerned,  your  Headers 
tion  of  rich,  deeply  excavated,  and  may  be  enabled  to  judge  by  referring 
very  complex  mouldings,  peculiar  to  to  Smeaton’s  Report  on  Ramsgate 
the  antient  style  of  building,  and  pro-  Harbour,  1791,  pp.  53,  et  seq.  t ;  the 
ductiveof  that  grand  effect,  arid  those  perusal  of  which,  I  confess,  power- 
awful  sensations,  with  which  such  fully  brought  back  to  my  recollection. 
Edifices  commonly  strike  the  behold-  the  instructive  fable  which  I  had 


*  As  at  Salisbury. 

-f  When  Kamsgate  Pier  was  so  far  forwarded  as  to  promise  the  most  beneficial  con¬ 
sequences  to  the  British  Marine,  it  was  perceived  that  a  dry  dock  would  be  an  impor¬ 
tant  appendage;  a  plan  was  accordingly  obtained  from  a  competent  professional  gen¬ 
tleman,  Mr.  Smeaton,  for  the  construction  of  one,  similar  to  those  which  had  been  so 
useful  at  Liverpool  and  in  other  places.  This  plan  was  adopted,  subject,  however,  to 
the  alteration  of  the  Master-mason,  who  persuaded  the  Trustees  to  substitute  a  stone 
pavement  for  a  timber  floor ;  this  failed  in  the  first  experiment,  being  borne  up  by  the 
water  rising  from  beneath,  owing,  as  was  shrewdly  stated  by  the  Mason ,  to  the  lightness 
of  the  pavement,  and  which  he  proposed  to  remedy  by  the  substitution  of  large  blocks  of 
"Purbeck  or  Portland.  The  latter,  having  been  obtained,  were  used ;  when,  wonderful 
to  relate,  the  subtle  element  found  its  way  between  the  joints  of  the  blocks ,  with  almost 
as  much  ease  and  rapidity  as  it  had  from  beneath  the  slabs.  Thus,  after  nearly  the 
expence  of  constructing  two  docks  had  been  incurred  by  the  Trust,  the  original  pro¬ 
jector’s  assistance  was  again  sought,  and  the  object  fully  attained  by  an  adherence  to 
kiis  unmutiiated  original  plan. 
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often  read  and  well  digested  in  my 
infancy,  wherein  a  Mason,  a  Car¬ 
penter,  and  a  Currier,  are  described 
as  conferring  together,  and  each  de¬ 
cidedly  proposing  the  material  in 
which  he  traded,  as  the  most  eligible 
substance  for  the  fortification  of  a 
City.  However  absurd  the  story  of 
this  fable  may  appear  to  the  dispas¬ 
sionate  mind,  even  of  a  child,  it  has 
often  been,  and  will  still  be  verified 
in  the  experience  of  every  credulous 
employer. 

Now,  Mr.  Urban,  if  your  Old  Cor¬ 
respondent,  or  any  new  Correspond¬ 
ent,  w  ill  undertake  to  shew  by  good 
and  clear  evidence,  or  fair  reasoning, 
that  the  changes  abo\e  staled  do 
really  restore  our  antient  buildings  to 
their  original  and  proper  character— 
if  he  will  prove,  for  instance,  that 
the  present  front  of  the  Guildhall  is 
as  truly  beautiful,  and  perfectly  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  rules  of  the  Antient 
English  Architecture,  as  was  the  old 
front,  w  ith  its  statues  and  battlements 
—that  the  West  front  of  Lincoln 
Minster  is  now  as  chaste  as  before  its 
unnatural  union  with  this  favourite 
composition — or  that  the  very  costly, 
yet,  I  believe  to  the  present  hour, 
fatherless,  new  front  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  is  as  beautiful  as  any  given 
specimen  of  the  British  Architecture 
in  the  ages  when  it  prevailed,  he  will 
then,  so  far  forth,  at  least  answer  Mr. 
Carter ;  but  merely  to  say,  that  Mr. 

M - is  an  honourable  man,  or  that 

the  Deans  and  Chapters  employ  the 
most  skilful  persons  they  can  find, 
even  if  the  assertions  were  strictly 
correct,  is  not  answering  Mr.  Carter’s 
objections.  A.  C. 


Mr.  Urban, 


Bishop  St  or  If  or  (1, 
August  4. 

THE  subsequent  quotations  and  re¬ 
marks,  it  is  hoped,  may  point  out 
some  coincidence  of  custom  between 
the  antient  Trojans,  and  the  Abys- 
sinians  of  the  present  day,  with 
respect  to  the  Ce reale  Solum,  men¬ 
tioned  by  Virgil;  and  probably  in¬ 
duce  some  one  of  your  learned  Cor¬ 
respondents  to  enter  more  fully  into 
the  discussion  than  this  Paper  pre¬ 


sumes  to. 

In  ABn.  I.  iii.  v.  2bo — 7,  we  have  the 
following  well-known  prediction  of  a 
most  al ; ruling  famine. 

bed  non  ante  datam  cingetis  mceni- 
bus  urbem, 


Quam  Vos  dira  fames,  nostrzeque  in¬ 
juria  caedis  [sas. 

Ambesas  subigat  malis  absumere  men- 
But  the  accomplishment  of  this  seem¬ 
ingly  awful  Prophecy,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  a  serious  event,  was,  in  reality, 
ludicrous ;  which  we  have  an  account 
of,  Ain.  1.  vii.  v.  111—116. 

Et  Cereale  solum  pomis  agrestibus 
augent.  [morsns 

Consumptis  hie  forte  aliis,  ut  vertere 
Exiguam  in  Cererem  penuria  adegit 
edendi;  [orbem 

Et  violare  manu  malisque  audacibus 
Eatalis  crusti,  pafuiis  nec  pareera 
quadris:  [quit  lulus? 

Ileus !  etiam  mensas  consumimus,  in- 

The  Cereale  solum ,  or  trencher  of 
bread,  here  said  to  have  been  in  use 
with  the  Trojans,  is  what  more  im¬ 
mediately  constitutes  the  object  of 
the  present  inquiry  .  This  was  com¬ 
posed  of  flour,  which,  after  having  been 
moistened,  was  formed  into  a  broad 
cake,  resembling  a  round  trencher, 
and  when  dried,  became  so  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard,  as  to  be  used  instead  of 
a  plate  or  trencher.  During  its 
formation  it  received  the  impression 
or  mark  of  a  cross,  like  the  letter  X  ; 
and  this  is  what  is  supposed  to  be 
signified  by  the  expression,  pa  lulls 
quadris. 

It  is  probable,  the  Cereale  solum 
was  used  chiefly  as  a  plate  or  trencher, 
and  seldom  eaten,  as  the  circumstance 
of  its  being  so,  in  the  instance  above 
cited,  appears  to  have  been  acci¬ 
dental. 

Whether  this  usage  was  peculiar  to 
the  Phrygians,  or  common  to  the 
provinces  of  Asia,  or  imported  from 
more  distant  regions,  does  riot  ap¬ 
pear. 

But  there  is  a  custom  nearly  allied 
to  this,  mentioned  by  the  celebrated 
James  Bruce,  Esq.  in  his  Travels  to 
discover  the  Source  of  the  Nile; 
where  he  records  a  bloody  banquet 
of  the  Abyssinians  on  living  flesh. 

“  There  are  then  (he  says)  laid  be¬ 
fore  every  guest,  msttad  of  plates, 
round  cakes,  if  I  may  so  call  them, 
about  twice  as  big  as  a  pancake,  and 
something  thicker  aud  tougher,  it 
is  unlea  vened  bread  of  a  sourish  taste, 
far  from  being  disagreeable,  and  very 
easily,  digested,  made  of  a  grain 
called  tejf.  It  is  of  different  colours, 
from  black  to  the  colour  of  the 
wrhitest  wheat-bread.  Three  or  four 
of  these  cakes  are  generally  put  up 

permost 
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$ercnejt,  for  the  food  of  the  person 
apposite  to  whose  seat  they  are 
placed*  Beneath  these  are  four  or 
five  of  ordinary  bread,  and  of  a  black¬ 
ish-  kind*  These  serve  the*  master  to 
wipe  his  lingers  upon,  and  afterwards 
the  servant  lor  bread  to  his  dinner. 

u  Two  or  three  servants  then  come, 
each  with  a  square  piece  of  beef  in 
ibis  bare  hands,  laying  it  upon  the 
cakes,  of  teff,  placed  like  dishes  down 
the  table.  The  company  are  so  ranged 
that  one  man  sits  between  two  wo- 
jfiaen  $■  the  man  cuts  a  thin  piece;  the 
women  take  the  steak  and  cut  it 
lengthways,  like  strings,  about  the 
thickness  of  your  little  finger,  then 
cross- ways,  into  square  pieces,  some¬ 
thing  smaller  than  dice.  This  they 
lay  upon  a  piece  of  the  teff  bread, 
Strongly  powdered  with  black  pep¬ 
per;  they  then  wrap  ?t  up  in  the  teff 
bread  like  a  cartridge. 

u  In  the  mean  time,  the  man,  with 
each  hand  resting  upon  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  knee,  his  body  stooping,  his 
bead  low  and  forward,  and  mouth 
<£>pen,  very  like  an  idiot,  turns  to  the 
one  whose  cartridge  is  first  ready, 
who  stuffs  the  whole  of  it  into  his 
m,outh.  No  man  in  Abyssinia,  of 
any  fashion  whatever,  feeds  himself, 
or  touches  his  own  meat.”  Bruce's 
Tr&velSy-voL  tV.  p.  483 — 4. 

I  forbear  at  present  to  subjoin 
more  remarks  on  these  two  appa¬ 
rently  similar  customs,  leaving  it  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Reader  to  trace 
their  common  analogy. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  Driver. 


Mr*  Urban,  July  II. 

OUR  insertion  of  a  few  strictures 
on  M  r.Wrffen’s  description  of  H od- 
desdoa  which  he  has  given  (notm  e.om- 
mmdam  )  with  the  V 1  enrage  Church  of 
Broxbourne,  will  contribute  much  to 
the  s&tisfactiondf  several  ofyourRead- 
ers  resident  in  this  neighbourhood. 

Broxbourne  and  Boddesdon  to  one 
who  is  travelling  thro’  them,  must 
appear  as  like  each  other  (to  use  a 
coarse  but  significant  illustration)  as 
tv?  Peas  ;  saving  only  that  one  may 
possibly  he  more  populous  than  the 
other,  and  the  houses  in  Hcddesdon 
more  contiguous;  I  shall  therefore 
make  Mr.  M’s  description  of  Brox¬ 
bourne  serve  for  both,  as  any  mie  will 
see  it  may  easily  do,  uvuiatis  mutandis . 

“  The  Hamlet  or  Koddescren  stands 
»»pcn  a  small  eminence”  (an  advantage  it 


hss  over  Broxbourne  by  the  bye)  “  situate 
very  agreeably  for  business  or  pleasure'. 
It  is  about  four  miles  S.  of  Ware,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Hertford ;  and  con¬ 
veyances  to  the  metropolis  for  persons  or 
goods  by  stages  or  waggons,  are  easily  ob¬ 
tained,  as  they  are  passing  through  every 
hour  of  the  day.  The  Country  round  is 
beautifully  diversified  by  banging  woods  ; 
the  meandring  courses  of  rivers,  the 
spires  of  distant  Churches  peeping  from 
behind  the  verdure  which  envelopes  the 
landscape,  present  to  tire  observing  eye- 
an  interesting  sight.-!’ 

I  now  proceed  to  make  a  short 
comment  on  the  offensive  passage.  . 

“Of  the  situation  and  appearance . of 
Hoddesdou  little  can  be  said  ;  it  is  not 
calculated  to  excite  admiration  either  by 
its  rusticity  or  elegance,  and  does  not 
seem  a  place  which  a  person  would  will¬ 
ingly  choose  to  spend  his  days  in.” 

But  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  are 
other  things  in  the  world  equally  cal¬ 
culated  to  excite  lasting  admiration,, 
as  rusticity,  or  elegance.  Besides, 
the  objection  to  the  situation  of  this 
cheerful  little  Hamlet  has  already 
been  obviated  by  the  proofs  of  its  re¬ 
semblance  to  Broxbourne,  in  the 
praises  of  which  Mr.  W.  has  been 
justly  so  lavish*  The  plain  fact  is, 
that  there  are  many  respectable  and 
pleasant  families  of  a  different  way  of 
thinking  from  Mr.  W.  who  have 
passed  many  of  their  days  in  Hoddes- 
don,  and  who  are  likely  to  spend  the 
rest  there  in  their  accustomed  har¬ 
mony  and  happiness;  and  which  they 
have  probably  no  inclination  to  seek 
for  in  Lansdown  Crescent,  or  on  the 
sides  of  Windermere,  or  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Cumberland.  The  situation 
of  Hoddesdou  is  confessedly  salu¬ 
brious,  having  attracted  many  to  it 
by  choice,  and  being  recommended 
to  others  as  invalids. 

“  It  is  situate  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  London,  yet  is  without  Trade.” 

A  slight  mistake  of  cause  and  effect ; 
for  if  the  assertion  be  true,  the  effect 
is  prob  bly  owing  to  the  very  cause, 
which  our  writer  thinks  ought  to  pro¬ 
duce  Trade,  viz .  its  vicinity  to  L on- 
don  1  Trade,  is  a  term  of  great  lati¬ 
tude:  and  if  Hoddesdou  hath  not  the 
stalls  of  LeadeuhaH, .  or  the  high 
houses  of  Spitai-lields,  it  loses  nothing 
of  rusticity  or  elegance  on  these  ac¬ 
counts.  But  it  hath  shops,  and  a 
mill ;  and  1  dare  venture  to  affirm, 
that  Messrs.  -  Christie  and  Ca throw 
could  disprove  our  writer’s  assertion 

by 
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hy  more  substantial  documents  to  the 
contrary,  than  any  which  he  may  be 
in  possession  of;  and  indeed,  the  ex- 
tensiVe  Premises  of  their  Bre  wery  are 
alone  well  calculated  to  ’excite  the 
admiration  and  thirst  of  any  traveller 
whatever. 

“It  is  near  two  rivers,  yet  derives  no 
advantage  from  either.” 

That  is  being  blind  indeed,  if  it  be 
jtrue — (a  third  stream  might  have 
been  added,  it  being  nearer  to  the 
Stort  than  Broxboume  is)  but  does  it 
get  nothing  ?  neither  water,  nor 
water-carriage,  nor  fresly-water  fish  ? 
{that  rustic  tho’  inelegant  fare.)  The 
fact  is,  it  gets  all  three  and  every  other 
convenience  commonly  found  in  simi¬ 
lar  situations,  near  navigable  rivers. 

A  ow  comes  the  heavy  charge,  which 
is  to  sink  poor  Hoddesdon  for  ever, 
most  eloquently  reserved  for  the  last 

“  tt  has  no  curiosities,  or  antiquities,  . 
of  any  note.” 

And  therefore  (by  the  context)  is 
not  calculated  to  excite  admiration  .' 

I  could  confidently  name  some 
modern  excellences  which  it  boasts 
of,  well  calculated  for  such  a  purposes 
but  I  suppose  lie  means  it  has  nothing 
to  amuse  idle  Travellers 4  then  let 
such  keep  away.  Yet  he  allows  of 
one  antiquity — the  old  clock!  which 
is  all  (he  says)  that  is  left  of  the  old 
Chapel,  which  was  pulled  down.  This 
indeed,  is  little  enough  for  an  Anti¬ 
quary,  who  may  say  with  the  Poet, 
“  We  take  no  note  of  time 
But  by  its  loss.” - -  You  no. 

Had  the  writer  looked  to  right,  as 
well  as  left,  he  might  have  seen  an 
elegant  modern  Chapel  built  in  the 
room  of  the  old  one.  And  if  he  is 
just,  he  must  allow  this  good  practice 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Hoddesdon  to  be 
of  very  great  antiquity.  I  mean  the 
custom  of  restoring  to  the  fully  vene¬ 
rable  buildings  that  have  been  pulled 
down:  so  autieni,  that  it  is  almost 
lost  in  modern  Europe,  where,  if 
they  can  but  pull  down,  no  matter 
w  ho  rebuilds.  1  may  add,  it  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  just  admiration — more  so, 
perhaps,  than  some  writers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  allow’. 

But  even  amongst  Antiquities,  this 
writer  has  omitted  the  famous 
thatched  House  where  Isaac  Walton 
and  his  friend  Fir  H,  Wotton  used  to 
regale  themselves  after  having  reaped 
some  amusement  at  least  from  the 
water.  And  the  good  Samaritan, 


poaring  forth  her  saubrious  streams 
purer  man  winch  Pindar  bin  sdf,  mat 
antient  Encomiast  upon  water,  never 
drank  at  iJirce  or  Agauipp. .  And 
opposite  to  her,  tne  little  squab  d- 
gure,  which,  from  i-s  curiosity,  shape, 
and  peculiarity  of  phiz,  might  puz¬ 
zle  the  ablest  Antiquary  to  determine 
whether  it  be  Pagan  or  Jew,  Angel  or 
Devil. 

It  would  be  expecting  too  much  to 
suppose,  that  any  one  fond  of  An¬ 
tiquities  could  condescend  for  once  to 
sink  the  Antiquary  in  the  convenient 
Traveller  or  Tourist:  yeti  dare  an¬ 
swer  for  it  honest  Daniel  PaUersoia 
will  be  read  with  profit  when  tins 
Writer’s  opinions  are  lost  cr  forgot¬ 
ten.  That  Compiler  kindly  mentions 
two  things  to  be  seen  at  Hoddesdon, 
well  worthy  the  taste  of  travellers 

w 

of  every  description ;  1  mean,  a  Bull 
and  a  Lion!  where  the  most  curious 
thing  would  be,  their  finding  nothing 
to  eat,  and  the  greatest  Antiquity  to 
be  found,  old  Port  to  drink. 

Some  Tourists,  Mr.  Urban,  (as  you 
have  doubtless  remarked)  make  their 
observations  with  so  much  haste,  ami 
upon  so  feeble  an  authority,  as  well 
as  with  so  little  judgment  of  selec¬ 
tion,  that  it  would  appear  they  took 
a  sort  of  pride  in  writing  as  fast  as 
they  could  travel  ;  which  will  na¬ 
turally  bring  to  your  Headers’  minds 
the  example  of  the  celebrated  Fo¬ 
reigner,  who,  in  order  to  get  over  the 
Principality  of  Wales  within  a  pre¬ 
scribed  time,  visited  one  half  of  thai 
beautiful  country  by  moonlight;  of 
course,  therefore,  if  he  saw  some 
things  less  distinctly  than  otliers,  ai.<f 
many  things  not  at  ail,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  his  journal  should  par¬ 
take  of  the  like  defects:  but  then. 
Sir,  it  should  be  remembered  in  miti¬ 
gation,  that  he  was  travelling  and 
writing  for  his  bread ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  he  might  well  resem  le  that 
famous  Bird  of  Wisdom,  which  rarely 
ventures  abroad  in  quest  of  its  to  ok 
till  after  sun-set. 

Y ours,  A  Moo  ea  rn 

Mr.  Ur bax,  July  28. 

f  SHALL  be  very  glad  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  repeat  the  notice  *  of 
a  great  mistake  in  grammar,  which 
has  been  adopted  for  several  years  by 
very  eminent  writers.  1  mean,  the 
arc  of  it  rrere  needle ;s,  it  were 

*  See  m  January,  p.  38, 
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superfluous,  &c.,r  If  any  one  should 
think  that  the  authority  of  so  many 
good  writers  is  quite  sufficient  to  es¬ 
tablish  this  phrase,  I  must  beg  leave 
to  refer  him  to  Dr.  Lowth,  who  in 
his  English  Grammar  (1T89,  p.  72) 
has  this  observation:  “  Shall  we  in 
deference  to  these  great  authorities 
(Milton,  Drydcn,  Addison,  Prior, 
Pope,  and  Swift)  allow  wert  to  be 
the  same  with  wast,  and  common  to 
the  indicative  and  subjunctive  mode  ? 
or  rather  abide  by  the  practice  of  our 
best  antient'  writers ;  the  propriety 
of  the  language,  which  requires,  as 
far  as  may  be,  distinct  forms  for  dif¬ 
ferent  modes;  and  the  analogy  of 
formation  in  each  mode  ;  I  wast,  thou 
t vast,  I  were ,  thou  wertl  all  which 
conspire  to  make  wert  peculiar  to 
the  subjunctive  mode.  A.  12. 

Mr.  Urban,  August  3. 

R.  MILNER,  in  his  “  Letters  to 
a  Prebendary,”  p.  175,  gives  an 
account  of  Francis  Tresham,  Esq. 
A  residence  of  more  years  than  forty 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rowell  in 
Northamptonshire  (where  the  unfi¬ 
nished  market-place  bears  honour¬ 
able  testimony  to  the  benevolent  in¬ 
tent  of  his  father,  Sir  Thomas)  has 
long  made  that  name  familiar  to  me ; 
though  I  do  not  know  that  it  has, 
within  that  time,  been  borne  other¬ 
wise  than  as  the  Christian  name  of  an 
opulent  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
whose  descendants  (though  extinct  in 
the  male  line)  I  believe  still  retain  it  as 
such.  Of  the  Garden-house  at  New¬ 
ton  Hall,  near  Rushton,  the  then  seat 
of  the  Tresharas,  you  have  formerly 
given  us  a  print  and  account,  vol. 
LIII.  p.  104.  The  Doctor  tells  us, 

“  That  his  character  and  history  leads 
us  to  suspect,  &c ;”  and  also  “that  he  never 
attempted  to  fly,  presuming,  no  doubt,  that 
he  was  sufficiently  protected  at  Court.” 
“  Being  however  seized  upon  and  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  Tower,  he  met  with  a  sudden 
death  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  before 
any  trial  or  examination  of  him  took 
place.  On  this  occasion,  a  report  was 
spread  abroad,  that  he  was  carried  off  by 
the  stranguary,  which  is  not  a  disorder 
that  takes  a  sudden  turn;  whereas  the 
physician  who  attended  him  pronounced 
that  he  died  of  poison.” 

This  latter  direct  assertion  is  some¬ 
what  more  to  the  point,  than  the 
“ suspicion ”  and  “presumption,  with¬ 
out  doubt,”  above  quoted ;  and  it 
were  more  so,  had  the  Doctor  thought 
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proper  to  give  us  his  author,  and  his 
author’s  author,  for  his  tale.  An¬ 
thony  Wood,  in  his  A  theme  Oxonien- 
ses,  vol.  I.  p.  282,  gives  us  as  follows: 

“  Francis  Tresham  wrote  De  Officio 
Principle  Christiahi ;  in  which  he  main¬ 
tains  the  lawfulness  rof  deposing  Kings; 
an  obstinate  heretiek  having  no  right  to 
dominion.  At  length,  this  person,  who 
was  a  strict  Roman  Catholick,  being  deeply 
engaged  in  the  Gunpowder-Treason  (as 
he  had  before  been  in  that  of  Robert  Earl 
of  Essex  in  1600)  was  taken  and  committed 
prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London;  where 
he  died  of  the  strattguary,  say  some; 
others,  that  he  murdered  himseif;  yet  a 
venerable  author*  tells  us,  that  he  being  ■ 
,  sick  in  the  Tower,  and  Dr.  William  Butler,  • 
the  great  physician  of  Cambridge,  coming 
to  visit  him,  as  his  fashion  was,  gave  him  a 
piece  of  very  pure  gold  to  put  in  his 
mouth,  and,  upon  taking  out  that  gold, 
Butler  said,  he  iva* pouonedP  This  Fran¬ 
cis  Tresham  was  the  person  who  wrote  the; 
Letter  to  the  Lord  Mount-Eagle,  &c.” 

How  far  that  empirical  experiment 
may  be  considered  by  Dr.  Milner  as 
a  test,  it  is  not  tor  me  to  pronounce  t ; 
but  how  tar  A.  Wood’s  author  de¬ 
serves  the  title  ol  venerable ,  we  Eaay 
judge  by  referring  to  an  authentic 
document,  no  other  than  his  last  will, 
now  before  me,  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  17,  p.  167,  to  the  “  Royal  Tribes 
of  Wales ;”  a  large-paper  copy  of 
which  work,  with  proof  prints,  from 
the  Wrexham  press,  anno  1799,  was 
presented  to  me  in  the  year  1SQ0, 
by  the  author,  Philip  Yorke,  Esq.  of 
Erthig,  who  had  reckoned  on  pub¬ 
lishing  a  second  volume,  had  his  valu- 
ble  life  been  spared. 

“  Bishop  Goodman’s  Will. 

“  In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  our  Creator, 
our  Redeemer,  our  Sanctifier,  three  Per¬ 
sons  and  one  God,  Amen. 

“  This  seventeenth  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1755  +  ,  I,  Godfrey 
Goodman,  Bishop,  late  of  Gloucester,  being 
weak  in  body,  but  of  perfect  memory  and 
understanding,  I  praise  God  for  it,  do 
hereby  make  and  declare  this  my  last  Will 
and  Testament,  and  thereby  revoking  all 
former  Wills  and  Testaments  by  me  made. 
And  first  of  all,  I  give  and  bequeath  my 

*  “  Godfr.  Goodman,  Bp.  of  Glouces¬ 
ter,  in  his  Review  of  the  Court  of  King 
James,  by  Sir  A.  W,  MS.  Bibl.  Bod. 
75,  76.” 

f  it  certainly  does  not  determine, 
whether  he-  poisoned  himself,  or  was  poi¬ 
soned  by  others. 

+  Mi 3 -printed  for  1655. 
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sinful  soul  to  God,  hoping,  by  his  mercy, 
and  by  tne  ueata  anc\  passion  oi  iny  dear 
Lord  and  Saviour  „esus  Lnrrsc/  dying  a 
member  of  his  church,  that  he  will  take 
me  into  the  number  of  his  Elect.  I  do 
-humbly  thana.  God  tnat  he  hate  given  me 
a  penitent  and  a  contrite  nearc,  as  an 
earnest  of  my  repentance  and  reconcilia¬ 
tion  to  himself ;  and  here  a  profess,  that 
as  I  have  lived,  so  1  die,  mos.  constant  in 
all  the  Articles  ot  the  Christian  faith,  and 
in  ail  tiie  Doctrine  of  God’s  Holy  Catho- 
iick  and  Apostoiick  Church,  whereof  i  do 
ackndw  edge  the  Church  oJ  Home  to  be  the 
M-  ther  Church  ;  and  I  do  venly  believe  that 
no  otner  Church  hath  any  Salvation  in  it, 
but  only  so  far  as  it  concurs  with  the  faith  off 
the  Church  of  Rome 

I  make  no  comments  on  this  clause 
of  tne  VS  ill  of  a  supposeu  Rroteslant 
Prelate  of  the  Church  oi  England; 
and  1  add  only,  as  a  canons  circum¬ 
stance,  that,  having  among  his  other 
legacies  bequeathed  ,s£2G.  per  annum 
to  a  gentleman  who  shall  desire  to 
travel ,  he  makes  this  qualification, 
“  pulchrior ,  doctior,  nubihor,  cceteris 
paribus  antefereiidus .”  in  the  close 
of  the  Will,  he  “  beseeches  God  to 
bless  all  the  estates  ol  Men;  and  to 
send  times  of  peace  and  quietness  in 
this  Church,  and  to  restore  her  to 
her  just  revenues  and  honour,’'  &c. 

Subscribed  “  Godf.  Goodman 
and,  as  i  presume,  duly .  witnessed, 
though  Mr.  Yorke  gives  the  initials 
only*. — R.  H.» — S.  A. — L.  P. — *M-  b. 

“  This  Will  was  proved  in  London,  be¬ 
fore  the  Judges  for  Probate  of  Wills,  and 
carefully  authorized,  the  16th  of  February, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1655,  by  the  oath 
of  Gabriel  Goodman,  kinsman  to  the  De¬ 
ceased,  and  sole  Executor,  named  in  the 
said  Will,  of  all  and  singular  the  goods, 
chattels,  and  debts,  of  the  said  Deceases, 
being  first  legally  sworn,  truly  to  admi¬ 
nister  the  same. 

Thos.  Wii^tham, 
Reg.  Def.  y> 

.'  E.  J. 


Mr.  Urban,  .  August  5. 
1NCE  my  Survey  of  Bermondsey 
Abbey,  p.  476,  various  fragments 
of  Architectural  and  Sculptural  sub¬ 
jects  have  been  taken  out  from  among 
the  rubble  of  the  trails  now  pulling- 
down,  sufficient  in  number  to  com¬ 
pose  two  plates  for  your  Miscellany. 
The  first  series  1  now  send;  and  the 
second  will  be  ready,  when  you  judge 
Gbnt.  Mac.  August,  lbtfS, 
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proper  to  insert  it.  I  arrange  the 
a.  tides  in  some  soTt  of  chronological 
order,  which  may  serve  to  shew,  that 
the  elevations  of  this  Abbey  nave 
been  mors  than  once  constructed, 
the  workmen  to  each  new  pile  using 
the  destroyed  particles  as  a  ready  ma¬ 
terial  to  fill  up,  with  other  substances, 
the  uner  parts  of  the  wails  and 
foundations. 

■  1.  i  he  inclined  Saxon  Cross  (drawn 
1783),  as  described  p.  479. 

2.  Saxon  Capital,  plain  ;  abacus 
destroyed. 

3.  Saxon  Capital, enriched:  abacus 
destroyed. 

4.  Sax  n  Blocking. 

5.  Part  of  a  Saxon  Jamb  to  a  door- 

.Way. 

6.  Grotesque  Head  (wall  still  stand¬ 
ing  where  it  is  visible)  for  a  Saxon 
Blocking. 

7.  Head  of  a  Saxon  Lady;  the 
smaller  parts  obliterated. 

8.  Head  of  a  Saxon  King  ;  now 
stuck  m  ihe  front  of  a  new  public- 
house,  built  on  ir  e  site  of  the  Abbey* 

9.  Part  of  a  Saxon  abacus. 

10.  Part  of  a  Saxon  column. 

11.  United  Saxon  bases. 

12.  Part  of  a  Saxon  b  se. 

Yours,  &c.  An  Architect. 

Mr.  Urban,  August  14. 

T  TPON  reading  the  last  edition  of 
Pope’s  Works  (^owles’s,  in  10 
vols.  8vo,  1806)  1  find  in  vol.  VI. 
p.  202,  note  s,  the  following  passage, 
cited  by  Warton,  from  Drydeu’s  poem 
of  the  Hind  and  Panther  ^ 

“  The  div bis  Blacksmith,  in  th’  abyss  of 

light,  . 

Y awning  and  lolling  with  a  careless  beat, 
Struck  out  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat ; 
But  he  work'd  hard  to  hammer  out  cur  soulsa 
Ke  blew  the  bellows,  and  stirr’d  up  the 
coals,  [sudden 

Lo^|  time  he  thought,  and  could  not  on  a 
Knead  up  with  unskiinm’dmiik  this  reas’n- 
ing  pudding.  ” 

Now,  Mr.  Urban,  I  must  confess, 
that  upon  reading  this,  it  struck  me 
to  be  a  master-piece  of  absurdity; 
not  only  totally  uuwo  hy  oi  the  pea. 
of  Dryden  but  of  any  m  m  who  had 
the  least  pretei  sions  to  the  title  of  a 
poet.  I  immediately  took  down  my 
edition  of  Dryden,  in  order  to  com* 
pare  notes  with  theDpcto;  ;  when,  to 
ipy  great  sUrjif^e,  1  could  discover 
i  * ?  no 
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no  such  passage  in  the  Hind  and  Pan¬ 
ther.  There  is  certainly  a  passage 
somewhat  like  it,  which  runs  thus  : 

**  The  Smithdivine,  as  with  a  careless  beat, 
Struck  oat  the  mute  creation  at  a  heat : 

But  when  arriv’d  at  last  to  human  race, 

The  Godhead  took  a  deep  considering 
space ; 

And  to  distinguish  man  from  all  the  rest, 
Unlock'd  thesacred  treasures  of  his  breast, 
And  mercy  mix’d  with  reason  did  impart, 
One  to  his  head,  the  other  to  his  heart : 
Reason  to  rule,  and  mercy  to  forgive  :  > 
The  first  is  law,  the  last  prerogative.” 

I  quote  from  an  edition  published 
by  Tohson  in  1767.  The  passage 
cited  is  in  vol.  II.  p.  19. 

Here  we  do  not  find  the  divine 
Blacksmith  “  i/awning  and  lolling ,” 
nor  the  vulgar  expression  of  “  ham¬ 
mering  out  our  souls.”  Nothing 
about  “  blowing  bellows,”  or  “  stir¬ 
ring  up  coals;”  nor  is  the  Deity  sud¬ 
denly  converted  from  a  smith  to  a 
baker,  as  in  Warton’ s  note,  where 
he  is  said  to  “  kuead  up  with  un- 
skimm’d  milk  this  reas’ning  pudding.” 
Observe  too  that  the  Doctor  is  citing 
this  very  passage  as  an  instance  of 
Dry  den’s  profaneness  and  absurdity. 
How  happens  it  that  this  great  mis¬ 
take  has  been  committed?  Surely  it 
is  no  excuse  for  an  author  who  cites 
passages  from  the  works  of  another 
in  so  very  incorrect  a  way,  to  say  he 
quotes  from  memory,  although  this 
apology  is  frequently  introduced.  In 
•the  present  instance,  no  such  apo¬ 
logy  is  to  be  found,  nor  does  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  passage  has  been  quoted 
from  memory.  Indeed,  such  an  apo¬ 
logy  would  Imre  be  inadmissible;  for, 
no  doubt.  Dr.  Warton  was  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  works  of  Dryden,  and  it 
was  therefore  incumbent  upon  him 
to  cite  the  passage  from  the  book 
itself.  I  have  frequently  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  observe,  that  authors  are^too 
inattentive  to  accuracy  in  this  resJTect, 
‘and  content  themselves  with  giving 
the  substance  of  a  passage  cited, 
clothed  in  a  diction  of  their  own, 
when  they  might,  by  reaching  down 
a  book,  set  forth  the  passage  itself 
in  its  authentic  shape. 

Before  I  finish  my  Epistle,  Mr.  Ur¬ 
ban,  permit  me  to  say  a  few  words 
*  ori  the  subject  of  references.  In  the 
same  vol.  VI.  of  the  work  which  has 
called  forth  the  present  animadver¬ 
sions  at  p.  324,  Dr.  Warton  refers 
the  Reader  to  a  passage  in  Gibbon’s 
History,  which  he  says  is  to  be  fouud 


in  vol.  VI.  p.  569.  Now7  it  happens 
that  there  are  not  500  pages  in  any 
one  of  Gibbon’s  volumes  *  ;  and,  upon 
looking  into  the  Index  of  his  His¬ 
tory  for  the  passage  alluded  to,  I 
found  it  to  be  in  vol.  XII.  p.  326; 
so  that  neither  volume  nor  page  are. 
correctly  cited.  Such  mistakes  must 
surely  originate  in  downright  care¬ 
lessness,  and  are,  in  my  opinion,  ex¬ 
tremely  reprehensible.  I  dq  not  se¬ 
lect  these  uuder  the  idea  that  they 
are  solitary  instances  of  such  inaccu^- 
racies.  They  abound  in  works  of  all 
descriptions,  and  give  infinite  trouble 
to  a  reader  who  wishes  to  consult  the 
passages  referred  to. 

An  Occasional  Correspondent. 


LETTER  LIII.  ON  PRISONS. 

“  It  shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall 
read  therein,  that  he  may  learn  to  fear 
the  Lord.”  Deut.  xvii.  19. 

Sambroo  Ic-cou  r  A, 


Mr.  Urban, 


August  21. 


THE  following  history  is  so  copi¬ 
ous,  as  would  have  induced  me 
to  avoid  troubling  the  publick  with 
any  remarks  of  mine,  had  not  the  oc¬ 
casion  been  offered  of  noticing  the  at¬ 
tention  exercised  towards  the  pri¬ 
soners,  of  introducing  religious  books, 
to  suit  the  conditions  of  the  objects 
confined  f.  In  the  regulations  of 
Massachusetts  State  Prison,  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  Sect.  f.  Art.  4.  it  is  expressly 
ordered,  that  “the  Superiutendant 
shall  procure  such  books  as  the  Chap¬ 
lain  may  think  necessary  and  usef  ul 
for  the  prisoners,  and  they  shall  be 
permitted  to  use  no  other.”  On  that 
Continent,  prisoners  are  confined,  not 
merely  for  punishment,  but  likew  ise 
for  reformation.  It  is  there  specifi¬ 
cally  enjoined :  “That  the  Chaplain 
shall  consider  it  his  duty,  as  frequently 
as  may  he  consistent  with  other  avo¬ 
cations,  to  see  the  prisoners  alone  in 
their  rooms,  to  enquire  into  their 
states,  to  instruct  them  in  spiritual 
concerns,  to  distribute  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  books  among  them  at  his  dis- 
cretion,  and  to  do  all  other  things 
within  his  province  which  shall  aid 
the  design  of  the  Government  in  re¬ 
forming  the  prisoners.”  Sect.  2.  Art.  2. 

A  similar  spirit  is  laudably  extend¬ 
ing  in  this  country;  and  many  respect¬ 
able  characters  have  devoted  their 


*  Dri  Warton  probably  refers  to  the 
quarto  edition  of  Gibbon.  Ljmt. 
f  Compare  Letters  X.  XX,  XXII. 

labours 
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labours  to  improve  and  reform  the 
prisoner;  and  I  conclude  this  letter 
\fith  pleasure,  in  recommending  “  Ser¬ 
mons  tor  Prisons;  to  which  are  added, 
Prayers  for  the  use  of  Prisoners  in 
solitary  confinement.  By  John  Brews¬ 
ter,  M.  A.  Chaplain  to  Lord  Viscount 
Falkland,  and  Lecturer  of  Stockton- 
11  p on- Tees,”  as  well  as  a  respectable 
Magistrate.  J.  C.  Lettsom. 

Norwich  Castle.  Gaoler,  John 
Johnson  ;  salary  £lGO.  and  also  al¬ 
lowed  two  Turnkeys,  to  whom  the 
County  pays  10*.  Gd.  each  per  week. 
Fees  and  Garnish  abolished. — Chap¬ 
lain,  Rev.  Peter  Harwell;  duty, 
prayers  and  sermon  on  Sunday,  and 
prayers  on  Tuesday  and  Friday;  sa¬ 
lary  £50. — Surgeon,  Edward  Rigby, 
esq.  Mayor  of  Norwich  in  the  year 
1805.  And  here  let  me  seize  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  paying  my  respectful  ac¬ 
knowledgments  to  the  then  worthy 
Chief  Magistrate,  for  his  politeness 
in  accompanying  me  to  the  Prisons, 
Hospital,  and  Workhouses  of  this 
city.  Salary,  £40.  for  Debtors  and 
Felons, — Number  of  Prisoners  1805, 
Sept.  G,  Debtors  12,  Felons,  &c.  12. 
Total  24.— Allowance  :  To  Debtors, 
one  pound  and  half  of  bread  per  day, 
and  half  a  pound  of  cheese  per  week, 
each ;  one  bushel  of  coals  to  each 
room  weekly  in  winter,  and  half  a 
bushel  in  summer,  to  be  increased  or 
diminished  at  the  discretion  of  the 
visiting  Magistrates.  To  1  elons,  and 
other  Criminal  Prisoners,  two  pounds 
of  bread  daily,  and  half  a  pound  of 
cheese  per  week  each  ;  with  an  allow  ¬ 
ance  of  coals  regulated  according  to 
the  number  in  custody,  so  as  to 
avoid  superfluity  and  waste. 

Remarks.  This  Castle  is  seated 
on  the  summit  of  a  lofty  hill,  and  the 
Prison  has  been  enlarged  of  late  by 
additional  buildings.  The  Gaoler's 
house  is  on  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
and  on  the  ground-floor  are  his  par¬ 
lour,  and  the  visiting  Magistrates* 
Committee  room.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  was  heretofore  seldom  used, 
on  accoii  t  of  a  drain  below  the  win¬ 
dow,  which  at  times  made  both  rooms 
intolerably  offensive.  The  Keeper 
lias  also  four  hed-rooms,  two  on  ihe 
first  floor,  and  two  on  the  second. 

A  small  area,  of  18  feet  6  by  15 
feet,  divides  the  Keeper's  house  from 
the  Turnkey’s-lodge  on  the  left.  And 
over  it  is  the  Chapel,  in  which  the 
gallery  is  appropriated  to  Debtors, 


and  the  lower  part  to  Criminal  Pri¬ 
soners.  The  Master's-side  Debtors, 
or  those  of  the  better  order,  who  are 
on  the  Keeper’s  side  of  the  Prison, 
have  five  rooms  12  feet  by  7,  with 
a  fire-place  in  each,  and  glazed  win¬ 
dows  ;  but  of  these  the  casements, 
20  inches  only  by  12,  are  too  small. 

On  the  Chapel  side  are  three  rooms 
10  feet  square,  with  glazed  windows, 
but  no  fire-place;  and  four  others 
15  feet  by  10,  with  fire-places,  aud 
windows  scanty  like  the  former. 

The  Debtors’  court-yard  is  37  feet 
by  26,  with  a  pump  in  it,  which  is 
supplied  with  water  from  anothep 
pump  in  the  Felons’  court-yard. 

The  Women  Debtors,  ol  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  side,  have  three  cells,  each  9 
feet  by  7,  with  a  day-room  12 
feet  square,  and  a  fire-place  in  it  and 
glazed  windows.  Their  court-yard  is 
17  feet  by  7. 

To  all  the  above  rooms  the  Keeper 
furnishes  beds  aud  bedding  at  from 
Is.  G d.  per  week  each  to  4s.  The 
prices  are  painted  on  the  doors,  hut 
none  of  these  lodging  -  rooms  have 
sufficient  air  to  be  w  holesome. 

Common-side  Debtors,  Men  and 
Women,  have  six  sleeping  -  rooms, 
each  9  feet  by  7  ;  a  day-room  12 
feet  square,  with  a  fire-place ;  and 
all  the  wiudows  are  glazed.  These 
rooms  have  each  a  bedstead,  rush- 
mat,  two  blankets,  or  in  w  inter  three, 
and  a  rug,  supplied  by  the  County. 
Their  court-yard  is  24  feet  square, 
with  an  arcade  of  IS  feet  square; 
and  the  pump  there  is  likewise  sup¬ 
plied  from  that  in  the  Felons’  court. 

Male  and  Female  Debtors  have 
only  one  day-room.  Their  friends 
are  admitted  from  nine  o’clock  till 
seven  in  the  summer,  and  from  nine 
till  tour  in  winter,  every  day  except 
Sundays,  when  no  visitors  are  al¬ 
lowed. 

The  Female  Felons,  Convicts  and 
Misdemeanours,  have  a  court-yard  13 
feet  by  8.  For  some  years  they 
had  two  rooms  only  of  about  8 
feet  square,  with  glazed  windows  in 
both,  and  a  fire-place  in  the  lower 
room;  but  now ,  a  good  lodging 
apartment,  of  24  feet  by  14,  and 
8  feet  6  inches  high,  has  been 
added  for  their  accommodation,  over 
their  day-room.  They  have  no  wa¬ 
ter  accessible  however,  except  wmat 
is  fetched  from  the  common  -  side 
Debtors’  pump. 


The 
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The  Male  Criminal  Prisoners  of  all 
descriptions  are  confined  in  tne  older 
part  oi  tne  building ;  and  have  One 
court-yard  only  5*  feet  by  32  ;  on 
each  side  of  which  are  arcades  under 
the  cells  for  prisoners  to  take  *;ir  nd 
exercise  in  bad  weather.  Their  ceils 
are  in  all  thirty-six,  each  9  feet.  6 inches 
by  8  feet,  and  furnished  with  an 
iron  bedstead,  wood-bottomed,  two 
mats,  two  blankets  in  summer,  dr 
three  in  winter,  and  a  rug ;  the  win¬ 
dows  not  glazed,  but  have  inside 
shutt  rs.  They  have  also  seven  day- 
rooms  of  14  feet  each  by  12,  three 
only  of  which  have  fire-places. 

In  ech  of  the  cells  a  tub  is  substi¬ 
tuted  for  an  urina; ;  and  gd  every 
Janding-place  are  sewers,  which  from 
their  construction  are  rendered  very 
offensive.  The  cells  are  ventilated 
by  a  circular  aperture  over  each  door, 
and  likewise  by  a  small  pot-hole  made 
jn  each  door. 

f  elons  are  always  divested  of  their 
own  apparel  on  being  brought  into 
custody,  and  the  Coun-y  cloathing 
put  on  ;  v.  nen  going  to  be  tried  they 
have  their  own  cloaths  given  them. 
After  convictiou  the  County  dress;  is 
'always  resumed.  Their  w  shine  of 
linen  is  ail  done  out  of  the  Gaol,  at 
the  County's  ex  pence.  Misdemeanours 
also,  it  received  in  a  dirty  offensive 
state,  are  always  stripped  and  washed 
previous  to  their  being  admitted  into 
the  interior  of  the  Gaol.  ' 

Out  of  tw  o  of  the  Felons’  court- 
arcades,  two  cells,  9  feet  by  7, 
have  been  constructed  for  refractory 
Debtors.  In  the  same  court-yard 
there  is  also  an  Hospital.  On  the 
groin  d-hoor  is  a  bath,  not  used.  On 
the  upper-roof  are  two  convalescent- 
ri  /)»,  .re  15  fe^t  by  8,  with  a 
fire-place  ;  the  other,  without  one,  10 
teet  by  6;  the  e  are  furnished  with 
iron,  wcouen  -  bottomed,  bedsteads, 
and  si;  mbie  bedding  x  Above  these 
is  tne  /(vspicul  or  infirm -foomsy  17 
feet  by  K,  with  fire-place  ar  d  glazed 
windows;  ventilated  by  leaden  pipes 
run  through  the  rooi,  and  titled  op 
with  a  wooden  bedstead  and  hang- 
pigs,  beds,  bolster,  pillows,  a  regular 
change  ot  linen,  &c. 

There  stems  to»  be  no  proper  store¬ 
room  in  the  whole  Prison.  The  ge¬ 
neral  employment  here  consists  of 
tailorVwork  and  shoemaking,  cut¬ 
ting  pegs,  skewers,  and  making  nets 
of  various  sorts.  Debtors  are  al- 
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lowed  to  work  if  they  can  procure 
tne  means  from  without,  and  they 
have  all  they  earn.  Criminal  Pri¬ 
soners  have  nine-pence  in  the  shilling 
of  their  earnings;  and  the  Keeper 
has  the  other  threepence  for  Fur¬ 
nishing  them  with  implements  and 
materials.' 

Many  are  the  comforts  here  af¬ 
forded  by  the  considerate  Magistrates 
to  alleviate  the  burden  and  soothe 
the  sorrows  of  imprisonment.  A 
nurse  or  matron  is  constantly  retained, 
and  paid  6s.  per  wreek  by  the  County. 
Her  duty  is  to  attend  the  sick  daily, 
whether  Criminals  or  poor  Debtors, 
and  to  provide  for  them  broth,  gruel, 
milk-  ottage,  win?,  extra  diet, 
by  order  of  their  Surgeon,  of  whose 
p  ofess.on  1  abilities,  humanity,  and 
assiduous  attentions,  the  Hospital  and 
Prison  books  bear  ample  record. 

A  porter  or  errand-man  is  also  em¬ 
ployed  at  9s.  per  week  by  the  County, 
to  purchase  articles  of  food,  and 
other  needful  accommodations  for  all 
the  prisoners.  Every  Debtor  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  purchase  one  quart  of  ale 
or  porter  daily,  but  not  n  ore;  and 
no  other  liquor  is  permitted  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  except  by  order  of  the  sur¬ 
geon  in  cases  oi  sickness. 

Bibles,  prayer-books,  and  religious 
tracts  adapted  to  their  condition,  are 
most  humanely  furnished  by  the 
County,  and  delivered  out  to  the 
prisoners  at  the  judicious  discretion 
of  their  worthy  Chaplain. 

Mops,  brooms,  pails,  towels,  wash¬ 
ing-bowls,  coal-boxes,  &c.  are  libe¬ 
rally  supplied  by  he  Magistrates  for 
their  use;  so  that. not  their  persons 
only,  but  all  parts  of  the  Prison,  may 
be  kept  in  a  state  of  cleanliness  anil 
comfort ;  and  the  orders  given  to 
.till  ?  end  I  found  literally  obeyed  by 
the  ttentive  Keeper. 

Thus  much  may  be  said  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  a  styie  ol  honest  eulogy.  But 
all  chat  truth  equally  demands,  as 
arising  from  a  close  inspection  of  this 
very  interesting  and  important  Gaol, 
has  not  yet  been  said.  The  detects 
in  its  construction  are  many,  and 
great :  the  frequent  escapes  from  it 
prove  that  it  is  insecure ;  and  hence 
a  visitor  finds,  and  is  sorry  to  find, 
that  almost  ail  the  Prisoners  are  in 
irons. 

There  is  a  want  of  arrangement 
also  in  the  distribution  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  Gaoler’s  house  commands 

but 
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but  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the 
whole  Prison.  The  court-yards  are 
small,  and  the  air,  of  course,  is  ren¬ 
dered  impure.  Almost  every  chim¬ 
ney  smokes ;  the  sewers  (so  called 
from  delicacy)  are  all  dead  wells, 
about  five  feet  deep  into  the  solid 
'earth,  and  without  any  offset  or  drain, 
so,  as  to  vitiate  the  adjacent  atmo¬ 
sphere.  One  rainy  morning  during 
my  visit,  even  trie  worthy  Gaoler’s 
parlour  was  unbearably  nauseous; 
and  to  retreat  from  it  was  thought  a 
luxury,  whilst  conning1  my  notes,  and 
endeavouring  to  establish  that  ver- 
city  01  which  none  who  read  these 
remarks,  and  have  ever  been  there, 
at  the  period  1  am  speaking  of,  will 
ever  doubt.  The  situation  and  the 
state  oi  these  too-often  -  neglected 
particulars  are  really  of  the  greatest 
consequence  in  places  of  confinement, 
and  have  ever  engaged  my  peculiar 
attention,  as  principal  ingredients  of 
Unheaitliiness  ui  many  of  our  Gaols. 

The  1  vbbies  or  passages  in  this  Gaol 
are  scarcely  wide  enough  for  a  single 
per  on  ;  nor  is  there  any  proper  dis¬ 
tinction  c.  decent  separation  observed 
between  tne  sexes  or  classes  of  its 
inhabitants.  Above  all  other  consi¬ 
derations,  however,  this  last,  though 
little  regarded,  is  in  fact  the  most 
important,  “as  it  affects  the  morals.” 
The  guilty  of  atrocious  crimes,  and 
the  barely-suspected  of  veniai  faults, 
should  never  be  mixed  together.  In 
little,  and  far-distant  abodes  of  du¬ 
rance  vile,  it  may,  because  it  .must, 
be  seen  and  passed  by,  as  locally  ir¬ 
remediable.  But  never  so,  surely,  in 
the  Gaol  or  the  Bridewell  of  a  large, 
an  opulent,  and  a  well-informed  Coun¬ 
ty,  to  which  many  others  in  the  king¬ 
dom  may  look  up  for  precedence  in 
liberal  regulation. 

Under  these  impressions  it  was  that 
at  my  last  visit,  I  left  the  city  of  N  or- 
wicu  ;  a  city  which  1  shall  ever  re¬ 
member  with  respect  and  gratitude 
for  the  great  attention  with  which  the 
Magistrates  were  pleased  to  honour 
my  remarks,  and  for  the  civilities 
and  politeness  I  personally  received 
from  many  virtuous  and  philanthro¬ 
pic  characters. 

Legacies  to  N  orw'icii  Castle  Gaol, 

Mrs,  Frances  Kemp  (an  extract  of 
whose  will  I  have  by  me)  formerly 
beque  thed  three  pounds  to  the  poor 
of  Norwich  and  Heydon :  thirty  shil¬ 
lings  for  preaching  three  sermons  a 


year,  and  thirty  shillings  to  the  pri* 
soners  in  the  Hajl  and  Castle  Gaols 
annually  for  ever.  For  the  payment 
she  bound  an  estate  in  Heydon,  left 
her  by  her  father  John  Min  gay,  esq. 

The  payment  of  these  legacies  to 
the  poor  Prisoners  has  for  many  years 
been  cruelly  withheld.  The  Gaolers 
couid  furnish  me  “with  only  one  soli¬ 
tary  instance  of  5s.  being  paid  by  the 
parish  of  St.  Stephen. 

J.  A  orris,  esq.  late  of  Witton,  left 
by  will  five  guineas  annually  for  ever, 
the  dividends  of  three  per  Cent .  Con¬ 
sols,  to  purchase  religious  hooks,  fop 
the  use  of  ail  prisoners  in  the  Castle 
Gaol;  and  ordained  that  any  over¬ 
plus  of  that  sum  should  be  distributed 
amongst  the  most  needy  and  deserv¬ 
ing  l  elon  Prisoners ,  or  be  laid  out 
in  the  weekly  purchase  of  beef,  for 
all  the  Felon  Prisoners  indiscrimi¬ 
nately,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Dean 
and  resident  Prebendaries,  To  this 
legacy  an  addition  Was  made  in  No¬ 
vember  1797,  by  the  purchase  of 
twenty-five  pounds  three  per  Cent. 
Consols;  so  that  seven  guineas  are 
now  alio  wed  yearly  by  the  Dean 
and  Chapter,  to  be  expended  as 
aforesaid. 

livery  prisoner  in  this  place  at¬ 
tended  Divine  Service  at  Chapel  when 
I  w'as  here,  in  September  1805.  Their 
behaviour  was  orderly,  and  tliey  were 
suitably  attentive  to  every /appropri¬ 
ate  and  impressive  discourse  from 
Mr.  Hansel  1. 

Here  is  no  alarm-bell.  The  Clauses 
for  prohibiting  the  use  of  spirituous 
Liquors  are  hung  up  conspicuously  in 
the  Gaol,  and  Abstracts  from  the  Rules 
and  Orders  stuck  up  in  various  parts 
of  the  Prison  ;  but,  singularly  enough, 
the  Act  for  Preserving  the  Health  of 
Prisoners  is  placed  in  the  Crown 
Court  of  the  adjacent  Shire  Hall; 
and  of  course  the  Prisoners  here  have 
not  a  chance  of  ever  seeing  it. 

The  annual  average  of  commii- 
mentsfor  the  last  seven  years.  Debtors 
57,  Felons  10/1,  Misdemeanours  23. 
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Illustrations  of  Horace. 

,  Book  II.  Epistle  I. 

To  Augustus., 

HE  occasion  of  this  discourse  to 
Augustus  is  by  a  modern  author 
thus  related:  “Maecenas  had  put 
some  of  his  Poet’s  miscellany  con¬ 
versations  into  Ciesar’s  hands,  who 

was 
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was  so  pleased  with  their  turn  and 
taste,  and  so  persuaded  fchaf  they 
would  stand  the  test  of  ages  -and 
prove  immortal,  that  he  wished  to 
appear  in  them  to  futurity.  He, 
merelore,  did  their  , author  the  honour 
ft*  write  a  billet  to  him  ;  which  he 
fftmeiuded,  after  a  due  commendation 
his  satires,  with  the  loKowing  hu¬ 
mourous  sentence  ‘Let  me  teii  you, 
Itiowfever,  that  you  have  fallen  under 
Ft  y  displeasure  —  because  you  do- not 
address  these  discourses  principally 
!©  me,  and  give  me  the  chief  share 
its  the  dialogue.  Are  you  afraid  it 
should  hurt  you  with  posterity,  if  it 
appeared  that  you  had  lived  with  me 
in  some  familiarity  *  l” 

-  We  know  not  what  private  inf’or- 
snat’um  the  author  of  that  work  (io 
whose  deserved  reputation  nothing 
derogatory  is  intended  by  the  above 
quotation)  may  have  had;  or  rather 
we  know  for  certain,  that  it  could 
be  here  derived  from  110  other  source 
than  the  well-known  succinct  biogra¬ 
phical  account  of  our  Poet,  which 
■  hears  on  its  front  the  name  of  Sueto¬ 
nius,  and  is,  if  not  a  spurious,  yet 
assuredly  a  much  mutilated  work  of 
that  famous  biographer  of  tlie  twelve 
first  Caesars. 

Whoever  will  compare  tire  forego¬ 
ing  narrative  of  the  modern  Author 
with  this  its  source,  may  regard  it  as 
an  instance  how  the  moderns  in  gene¬ 
ral  are  w  ont  to  deal  with  antient  his¬ 
tory  ;  and  how  greatly  of  course  it 
sillier  in  point  of  authenticity  when 
an  author,  lor  the  sake  of  giving  flu¬ 
ency  and  animation  to  his  periods, 
allows  his  imagination  to  supply  the 
defect  of  historical  documents  by  fig¬ 
ments  of  its  own  creation,  f  or  all 
that  Suetonius  says  of  ’he  matter  is 
simply  asfollow  s:  “  Augustus,  on  read¬ 
ing  some  of  Horace's  sermones,  com¬ 
plained  of  his  not  being  mentioned  in 
them,  in  the  following  manner  :  Art 
thou  afraid  it  might  tend  to  disgrace 
thee  with  posterity,  inbeing  accounted 
a  familiar  friend  of  mine  +  ?”  By  this 
reproach,  the  author  of  the  Vita  Ho - 
ratii  thinks  that  Augustus  wrested 


*  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augustus, 
vol.  iii.  p.  82. 

-f  Iratum  me  tibi  seito,  quod  non  in 
plerisque  ejusmodi  seriptis  meeum  po- 
tissimnm  loquaris :  An  vereris,  ne  apud 
posteros  infume  sit  quod  videaris  fanfili- 
iris  uobis  ease  ? 


from  our  Poet  the  present  epistle: 
and,  in  fact,  if  the  genuineness  of 
the  anecdote  were  beyond  all  doubt, 
we  might  truly  say,  that  be  extorted 
this  epistle  from  the  poor  Bard  with 
the  dagger  at  libs  breast. 

In  the  mean  time,  nothing  appears 
more  improbable  than  that  Augustus, 
who  at.  that  time  might  consider  him¬ 
self,  without  vanity,,  the  foremost 
person  in  the  world,  should  have 
made  use  of  so  strange  an  expression 
to  our  Poet,  l  or  when  should  he 
have  thus  spoken  or  w  ritten  ?  Dur¬ 
ing  the  time  of  the  triumvirate  his 
conscience  might  perhaps  in  some 
unguarded  moment  have  prompted 
the  idea;  yet,  even  tl tough  we  may 
admit  such  an  idea,  certainly  not  such 
an  expression.  This  epistle,  how¬ 
ever,  was  written  unquestionably  at 
least  eight  years  subsequent  to  that 
epocha,  when  the  grand  metamor-. 
pliosis  of  the  usurper  Octavius  Ca*- 
sar  into  the  legitimate  sovereign  Au¬ 
gustus  was  brought  about.  If,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  im¬ 
mediate  result  of  the  reproof  which 
be  is  said  to  have  given  to  our  Poet; 
then  must  that  Prince,  at  a  time  when 
tiic  gratitude  of  the  Homans  fur  the 
present  happiness,  which  they  consi¬ 
dered  as  his  boon,  have  obliterated  all 
remembrance  of  the  past  misery,  the 
guilt  whereof  they  threw  upon  the 
times  and  the  evil  genius  of  the  re¬ 
public  —  at  a  juncture,  *vhen  he  was 
m  the  strictest  sense  the  idol  of  the 
Romans,  and  as  it  were  lived  in  au 
atmosphere  of  frankincense,  which 
daily  ascended  to  him  from  a  thou¬ 
sand  altars,  and  fascinated  him  with 
the  sweet  illusion,  that  he  was  be¬ 
loved  and  adored  —  have  been  able 
to  forget  himself  in  so  extraordinary 
a  manner,  and  have  condescended  to 
an  expression,  which  none  but  a  ty¬ 
rant  who  had  a  presentiment  of  his 
infamy  with  posterity,  and  even  such 
a  one  only  under  a  strong  alienation 
of  mind,  seems  capable  of  letting  slip. 
Can  anything  be  more  incredible  ? 

This  apparent  absurdity,  however, 
may  be  avoided,  if  we  admit  the 
anecdote  to  be  only  true  in  part. 
Augustus,  whose  vanity  was  covet¬ 
ous  of  every  species  of  glorification, 
might,  it  is  not  unlikely,  between 
jest  and  earnest,  have  evinced  some 
sensibility  that  Horace  had  addressed 
none  of  what  are  called  his  Sermones 
to  him  ;  or  (what  is  still  rather  to  he 

“  believed) 
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believed)  he  might  have  testified  some 
surprize  that  so  excellent  a  Poet  as 
Horace  had,  pVobably  by  Miecenas, 
Pollio,  and  others,  been  represented 
to  him,  siiould  not  employ  his  talents 
in  a  more  patriotic  maimer  —  that 
he  should  not  immediately  acquire 
some  credit  'with  the  Government, 
after  the  example  of  a  Vnrius  and  a 
Virgil,  by  selecting  as  the  subject  of 
his  Muse  the  antient  heroes  of  the 
Roman  Republic,  or  the  great  events 
of  his  own  times,  Horace,  it  might 
be  said,  understood  the  suggestion.: 
but  feeing  determined  to  steer  his  own 
course,  and  to  follow  no  other  Muse 
than  his  humour,  or  the  lively  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  moment,  as  he  for  good 
reasons  would  not  engage  in  any 
great  work,  at  least  of  the  nature 
which  Augustus  or  Maecenas  would 
fain  have  induced  him  to  undertake-: 
so  he  thought  it  but  right  to  deli¬ 
ver  his  excuse  to  Augustus  himself  : 
and  he  probably  had  recourse  to  this 
method  the  rather,  betau.se  thereby 
he  obtained  a  good  opportunity  for 
correcting  the  notions  of  that  Prince 
in  many  respects  concerning  the  Ro¬ 
man  literature^  and  thus,  under  the 
semblance  of  this  being  the  main  ob¬ 
ject  of  his ‘discourse,  to -introduce  in 
ah  easy  anil  unconstrained  method 
the  excuses  which  really  were  so. 

Evident  as  this  solution  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  may  at  first  sight  be,  so  na¬ 
turally  will  it  yield  to  another,  which 
better  accords  with  the  text  of 
Suetonius,  when  we  shall  have  as¬ 
certained  somewhat  more  precisely 
tiic  real  relations  that  subsisted  be¬ 
tween  our  Poet  and  Augustus,  and 
to  that  end  premised  a  few  conside¬ 
rations  touching  the  character  of  the 
latter,  and  his  influence  in  general 
-on  the  literature  of  h  is  age ;  —  a  la¬ 
bour  which  we  cannot  well  avoid  in 
the  introduction  to  .this  epistle,  as  it 
will  throw  such  a  light  upon  it  as  to 
make  many  of  it$  more  delicate  beau¬ 
ties  clearly  apprehended,  which  other¬ 
wise  might  be  passed  over  unper- 
'  reived. 

I  know  not  whether  History,  in  its 
whole  range  and  extent,  has  a  mortal 
to  produce  whose  character  was  more 
ambiguous,  more  mysterious,  and 
more  difficult  to  comprehend  under 
one  general  idea,  than  this  very  Au¬ 


gustus  ;  of  whom,  as  the  principal 
iigure  in  the  great  picture  of  that 
period,  in  the  course  of  these  illus¬ 
trations  such,  freqmmt  mention  has 
already  been  made.  W ho,  that  sfiuiaM 
have  read  the  transactions  ofthe&kem 
years  of  his  triumvirate,  under  the 
of  Octuviauus,  and  the  history 
of  the  remaining  two  and  tiorty  ye'.i m 
of  his  reign  in  another  book,  mater 
the  name  of  Augustus,  could  hr ing 
himself  to  believe  that  he  had  read 
the  life  of  or.e  and  the  same  person  ? 
That  the  pusillanimous,  ungrateful, 
perfidious,  deliberately  -  emm  yemug 
villain,  to  whom  no  tri  of  nature, 
law  of  human  society,  no  relations 
and  habitudes  of  lire,  — in  a  word, 
whom  nothing  divi  .e  aor  hmmaa  w-a*; 
sacred,  —  to  whom,  tor  the  quaeiieg*©f 
Ids  timid  mistrustful  temper,  and  ta> 
.the  attainment  of  kis  amn'liv»e3  pro¬ 
jects,  no  r as  ally  trick  was  ma»  mfia- 
mous  —  was  the  very  s  one  wire,  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  Augustus,  •peuderrf 
an  autocracy,  heretofore  so  odious  te> 
the  Romans,  by  a  moderation,  a  pru¬ 
dence,  a  vigilance  and  activity  for 
the  public  weal,  almost  without  ex¬ 
ample,  beloved  by  all,  and  a  blessing 
to  the  world  —  was  tne  very  identi¬ 
cal  person,  with  whose  name  the  Ho¬ 
mans  thou  eh  t  to  bind  and  consecrate 
each  succeeding  sovereign  to  the 
practice  of  every  virtue  proper1  to  a 
good  prince,  to  be  tne  common  fit- 
tiier  of  his  people,  the  beneficent 
genius  of  the  country  ?  —  It  seems 
inconceivable;  and  yet  nothing  ;k 
more  certain,  than  that  the  same 
min  in  dikerent  periods  of  .his  hie 
was  both.  < 

The  history  of  mankind  is  tm ac¬ 
quainted  with  any  other  instance  oE 
such  a  transformation. A  aiure  appears, 
without  a  miracle,  which  here  hardly 
any  one  will  admit,  to  allow  of  no  simi¬ 
lar  metamorphosis;  and  this  most 
extraordinary  of  all  extraordinary 
phenomena  woijld  for  ever  have  re¬ 
mained  an  inexplicable  enigma,  un¬ 
less  we  employed  that  key  to  it  which 
Augustus  himself  has  given  us  in  the 
only  sincere  moment  of  his  life  — 
his  last.  “  *Xow,”  said  lie  to  his  sur¬ 
rounding  confidants,  “  do  you  think 
that  I  have  tolerably  well  played  the 
jnivius  t  of  life  | 

Augustus 


*  Ecqpiid  iis  videretur  mimura  vitce  commodfc  transegisse  I'Sueton.  in  Au|*  cap.  100. 
t  Acting  by  looks  and  gesticulations ;  or,  as  we  usually  term  it,  pantomime,  ha 
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Augustus  could  not  have  explained 
himself  more  clearly  concerning  what 
v?e  are  to  think  of  his  so  highly-ex¬ 
tolled  virtues,  than  by  that  expres¬ 
sion.  It  would  lead  us  too  far  from 
our  present  purpose  circumstantially 
to  unfold  it.  Let  it  suffice,  that  by 
this  conclusion,  all  the  laudable  ac¬ 
tions  of  his  life  are  placed  in  their 
true  point  of  view,  all  the  fair  forms 
under  which  he  shewed  himself  to  the 
world  from  his  four  and  thirtieth 
year  are  comprehensible  j  and  no¬ 
thing  more  remains  wonderful  in  him, 
except  the  skill  with  which  he  was 
able  to  sustain  for  upwards  of  forty 
years  the  part  which  Maecenas  and 
Agrippa  had  taught  him  to  play* * 
And  even  there  much  of  our  asto¬ 
nishment  subsides  if  wo  attribute  as 
much  efficacy  to  the  co-operating 
causes  —  the  abilities  of  his  intimates, 
his  owrn  weakness,  and  the  never  to¬ 
tally  dormant  dread  of  Julius  Caesar's 
fate,  the  jealousy  with  which  he 
viewed  the  great  qualities  of  Agrippa, 
and  the  vast  expectations  arising  from 
the  virtues  of  the  young  Marcellus, 
his  sister’s  son*,  —  and  lastly,  as  he 
had  outlived  all  the  friends  of  his  finest 
years,  to  the  influence  of  the  politic 
Livia,  and  that  habit,  which  be¬ 
comes  a  second  nature,  as  each  of 
these  causes  must  naturally  have  had 
upon  him. 

Augustus  therefore,  through  the 
whole  of  his  glorious  reign,  was  only 
acting  a  comedy  with  the  silly  K  omans. 
He  was  but -a  comedian,  when  he 
by  little  and  little  extorted  from 
the  Senate  and  People,  under  all 
possible  legal  titles,  the  unlimited 
sovereignty  which  he  already  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  which  he  never  in  earnest 
bad  any  intention  to  abdicate  ;  he 


was  the  comedian,  when  he  affected 
the  moderation  of  a  private  man, 
and  yet  allowed  altars  to  be  built  and 
temples  to  be  dedicated  to  him ;  co¬ 
median,  when  he  shewed  a  respect, 
extending  to  the  most  insignificant 
trifles,  for  the  aiitient  laws  and  f  orms, 
which  he  yet  every  moment  permit¬ 
ted  himself  to  elude;  comedian,  when 
he  publicly  praised  the  Milanese,  on 
seeing  a  statue  erected  to  M.  Brutus 
their  former  patron,  on*  account  of 
that  testimony  of  their  gratitude  and 
fidelity  to  the  memory  of  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  friend.  And  he  who  had  so 
great  a  facility  in  mimicking  all  kinds 
of  imperial  virtues,  must  he  not  also 
have  been  the  comedian,  when  he 
made  such  parade  of  a  love  for  the 
Muses,  which  certainly  never  yet  en¬ 
tered  so  cold,  so  false,  and  selfish  a 
soul  as  his  l 

The  learned  education,  which  in 
his  early  youth  he  received  at  Apol- 
lonia,  was  either  not  calculated  to 
correct  the  defects  of  his  natural  tem¬ 
per,  and  to  expand  in  his  breast  the 
finer  feelings  lor  the  beautiful  and 
good,  which  is  the  real  foundation 
of  virtue,  and  of  that  love  of  the 
Muses  so  nearly  allied  to  it  —  or  it 
was  too  soon  interruptedly  the  death 
of  his  great  uncle,  whos4  beir  he  was, 
for  being  of  any  remarkable  utility. 
A  few  months,  in  the  new  element 
wherein  he  was  suddenly  thrown,  in 
the  boisterous  eddy  of  political  affairs, 
into  which  he  found  himself  drawn, 
without  knowing  how  it  happened, 
in  the  giddy  tumult  of  grandeur  and 
importance  to  which  he  was  violently 
elevated,  without  being  able  to  bear 
it  —  a  very  short  time  in  such  circum¬ 
stances  was  far  more  than  necessary 
for  obliterating  the  little  good  which 


this  favourite  spectacle  of  the  Romans,  both  trag-ic  and  comic  subjects  were,  if  not 
entirely,  however  principally,  acted,  or  danced,  by  gestures  and  attitudes.  It  was 
then  'called  dancing,  because  all  had  its  particular  rhythmus  or  measure,  and  like 
the  ballet  of  the  moderns,  was  accompanied  with  musick. 

*  I  am  persuaded  that  the  world,  during  the  first  years  of  his  sole  sovereignty 
aver  the  Roman  empire,  was  more  beholden  for  his  virtues  to  the  mere  natural 
effect  which  so  great  a  man  as  Agrippa,  and  so  hopeful  a  youth  as  Marcellus,  must 
tnake  on  the  pusillanimous  usurper,  conscious-  as  he  was  of  so  much  malignity, 
than  is  usually  brought  into  the  account.  All  eyes  were  fixed  with  admiration  and 
confidence  oh  that  man,  with  affection  and  hope  on  that  youth,  whose  premature 
death,  in  the  year  731  was  deplored  as  a  calamity  to  the  empire  at  large.  Augustus 
was  obliged  at  least  to  appear  what  they  were,  must  appear  to  honour  ahd  to  love, 
the  virtues  which  rendered  their  names  so  dear  to  the  Romans,  in  order  that  the 
Romans  might  entirely  and  for  ever  forget  what  he 'bad  been.  How  apt  might 
they  have  unexpectedly  been  to  see  that  Agrippa  was  more  deserving  of  the  fore¬ 
most  situation  in  the  world  than  he  ?  Or  how  easily  might  it  make  a  presumptive  heir 
like  Marcellus  impatient  to  shorten  the  period  of  his  succession,  ? 
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the  fashionable  education  of  a  young 
Roman  of  high  rank  and  great  expec¬ 
tations  could  effect.  The  aged  Cicero, 
who  had  flattered  hipjself  with  being 
the  Mentor  to  this  Telemachus,  very 
soon  found  himself  miserably  deceived 
in  so  ungrounded  a  hope  ;  and  paid 
the  penalty  for  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  illegitimate  elevation  of  that 
ambiguous'  boy  to  be  the  protector 
of  the  Republic,  with  his  hoary  head. 
Young  Octavius  Caesar  had  no  sooner 
disengaged  himself  from  him,  but  he 
gave  free  scope  to  his  natural  bent, 
threw  himself  into  the  arms  of  An¬ 
tony,  effaced  in  the  company  of  the 
scum  of  Rome  every  vestige  of  shame 
.and  reserve,  aud  displayed,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  famous  triumvirate, 
a  native  character,  which  wanted  only 
courage  and  fortitude  for  making  him 
a  second  Sylla. 

A  weak  bodilv  frame,  which  al- 
ready,  in  his  pne  and  twentieth  year, 
was  emaciated  by  the  consequences 
of  his  excesses,  and  a  natural  timidity, 
which  served  as  a  counterpoise  to  his 
turbulent  passions,  saved  Rome  from 
utter  ruin,  anil  himself  from  the  in¬ 
famy  of  being  known  to  posterity  in 
no  other  point  of  view  than  as  the 
destroyer  of  his  country.  The  horror 
of  that  universal  detestation,  which 
he  was  conscious  he  deserved,  stimu¬ 
lated  him  to  the  desire  of  meriting 
their  affection;  and  the  provision  for 
his  own  safety  was  the  salvation  of 
the  state.  — But  how  much  good  must 
he  do  for  repairing  the  effects  of  the 
ill  which  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power 
to  render  undone  !  What  duties  were 
imposed  on  him  by  such  a  resolution  ! 
Never  would  be  have  been  capable  of 
fulfilling  them,  had  he  been  left  to 
his  own  abilities.  Since,  however, 
he  had  nothing  farther  to  do  than  to 
lend  his  name  to  what  an  A  grippe,  a 
Maecenas,  a  Pollio,  a  Messala,  con¬ 
ceived  and  did  in  his  behalf,  as  he 
had  only  to  walk  the  safe  path  which 
these  men  chalked  out  and  levelled 
for  him,  needed  only  to  ape  the  ta¬ 
lents  and  virtues  which  they  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  to  gather  the  fruits  of 
their  labours,  their  dangers,  their 
merits  :  lie  felt  himself  so  encour  aged 
by  the  facility  oi  the  execution,  so 
fortified  by  the  foreign  energies  that 
were  communicated  to  him,  filled 
with  so  much  confidence  in  his  ge¬ 
nius,  natale  comes  qui  temperat  as- 
Gext.  Ma.g.  Aygnsi,  18Q£. 
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trumT  by  the  happy  result  which  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  his  hopes  —  that  tie  ac¬ 
quired  a  pleasure  in  the  work,  and 
exerted  all  his  attention  to  speed  the 
endeavours  ol  his  iriends  by  his  own. 
He  studied  the  part  wi-.ich  they  taught 
him  to  play  with  unwearied  applica¬ 
tion;  and  as  he  was  not  destitute  of 
talents  for  the  arts  of  hypocrisy,  lie 
learnt  to  act  it  so  well,  that  r  t  last  it 
became  quite  natural  to  him.  He 
appeared  to  be  really  the  person  he 
represented;  the  Romans,  deluded 
to  their  own  happiness,  facilitated  to 
him  the  trouble  oi  deceiving  them, 
by  voluntarily  shutting  their  eyes  to 
the  imposture;  and  so  prodigiously 
is  the  force  of  habit  increased  by 
time,  that  at  length  he  even  con¬ 
founded  the  artificial  character,  which 
he  had  so  long  worn  only  as  a  mask, 
at  least  in  certain  moments,  with  his 
own,  aud  wept  real  tears,  when  on 
the  most  brilliant  day  of  his  life,  the 
glorious  title  of  l  ather  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  was  forced  upon  him  with  enthusi¬ 
astic  affection,  by  a  nation  which  felt 
itself  truiy^prosperous  and  happy 
through  him. 

Agrippa  and  Maecenas,  to  whom 
the  world  was  principally  obliged  for 
that  wonderful  transformation  of  a 
tyrannical  usurper  into  one  of  the 
best  of  princes,  had  so  divided  them¬ 
selves  in  their  influence,  that,  the  for¬ 
mer  publicly  and  immediately  took 
part  in  the  administration,  whereaS 
the  latter,  without  ever  relinquishing 
the  ease  and  convenience  of  Iris  pri¬ 
vate  station,  was'  sat  sfied  with  being 
the  friend  and  familiar  of  the  princel 
In  the  character  of  the  one  was  seen 
an  inherent  inclination  to  what  is 
great,  in  the  other,  the  love  of  the 
beautiful.  The  former  possessed  all 
the  talents  and  virtues  of  the  com¬ 
mander,  the  latter  all  the  qualities 
of  the  Hive  genlleinan  and  agree¬ 
able  companion-.  Both  were  fond  of 
the  arts ;  but  the  former  employed 
them  chiefly  to  the  embellishment  of 
the  city  ol  Rome  by  great  public 
works,  the  latter  more  to  the  adorn¬ 
ment  oi  social  life.  Agrippa  w  as  in¬ 
tent  upon  procuring  stability  ai  d  ma- 
jes!y  to  the  reign  of  the  new  A  ugus¬ 
tus  Caesar;  Maecenas  upon  rendering 
it  agreeable  and  amiable  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans:  and  while  the  one  was  per¬ 
forming  laudable  achievements,  the 
other  encouraged  those  who  were 

capable 
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capable  of  celebrating  {Jieffi  in  im¬ 
mortal  yerse.  • —  All,  however,  was 
placed  to  the  account  of  him,  under 
whose  auspices,  and  to  whose  benefit, 
each  was  labouring  in  his  peculiar 
sphere. 

Fortune,  who  perhaps  had  never 
done  for  any  mortal  so  much  as  lor 
Augustus,  had  caused  to  be  born  al¬ 
most  at  the  same  time  with  him  some 
of  the  rare  favourites  ofWalure,  which 
are  framed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
distinguishing  the  age  in  which  they 
live  as  an  epocha  to  remotest  poste¬ 
rity.  Virgil  was  sent  but  seven,  Ho¬ 
race  only  two  years  before  him,  as 
heralds  who  were  hereafter  to  cele¬ 
brate  his  reign  to  their  contempora¬ 
ries,  as  the  great  work  of  fate,  at 
which  the  gods  had  been  labouring 
for  ages,  and  as  the  commencement 
of  a  newr  and  improved  sera  of  the 
world  —  although,  perhaps,  Augustus 
would  never  have  noticed  those  poets, 
or  certainly  not  valued  them  so  high¬ 
ly,  had  not  Pollio  and  Ma?cenas  had 
the  ingenuity  to  convince  him  of  the 
advantages  he  might  derive  from 
their  talents.  N either  his  natural 
disposition,  nor  the  uninterrupted 
intoxication  in  which  his  youth  had 
been  spent,  nor  the  weight  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  cares  in  which  the  go*vern- 
.  ment  of  the  vast  Homan  empire  in¬ 
volved  him,  were  compatible  with 
the  tender  sensibility  and  more  ele¬ 
vated  refinement  of  intellect  requisite 
to  a  proper  apprehension  for  the 
Composition  of  a  Virgil,  and  an  ear 
for  the  chapes. of  his  verse.  —  But  in 
the  situation  in  which  Augustus  was 
placed,  he  might  have  had  still  less 
taste  than  he  perhaps  really  had,  and 
yet  have  been  no  less  the  patron  and 
reward’er  of  talents  which  were  ex¬ 
tolled  to  him  by  his  intimates,  which 
were  acknowledged  by  public  fame, 
and  which  by  a  generous  and  mag¬ 
nanimous  deportment  he  might  so 
advantageously  associate  with  his 
reign  and  his  posthumous  reputation. 
If  was  at  any  rate  sufficient,  if  he 
only  conceived  it  to  be  at  least,  as 
much  his  interest,  to  have  them  for 
his  clients,  as  it  was  theirs  to  have 
him  for  a  patron :  and  it  might  be 
very  indifferent  to  them  whether  he 
actually  had  a  due  sense  of  the  value 
of  their  performances,  so  he  did  but 
act  as  though  he  had. 

Augustus,  although  desirous  of 
being  regarded  as  the  general  patron 
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of  talents  of  that  kind,  w  as,  however, 
by  no  means  indifferent  how  and  by 
whom  his  praises  were  sung.  It  is  na¬ 
tural  to  suppose  that  he  would  fa  n 
have  the  most  eminent  geniuses  for 
his  dependants  and  heralds.  But  pre¬ 
cisely  amongst  these  there  was  one, 
whom  neither  jealousy  at  the  respect 
which  a  Virgil  acquired  by  his  /Eneid, 
nor  tiie  rewards  w  hich  he  received  for 
it,  could  inflame,  one,  whose  talents 
w  ere  thought  competent  to  any  thing, 
and  yet  who  seemed  to  have  done 
little  or  nothing  for  his  age,  and  lor 
whose  favour  the  whole  world  wras 
suing;  in  short,  one  who  in  the 
midst  of  Rome  and  in  the  voluptuous 
mansion  of  Maecenas,  which  resem¬ 
bled  the  Court  of  Homer’s  Alcinous, 
was  always  talking  of  retirement,  and 
—  amongst  people  who  were  vying 
vyi tii  each  other  in  their  assiduities  to 
acquire  patronage  and  wealth.,  and 
for  that  prize  were  ready  to  do  and 
to  suffer  anything  —  made  it  no  secret 
that  he  thought  differently  from  them, 
and  preferred  a  mediocrity  which 
measured  by  the  common  standard' 
was  no  better  than  poverty,  w  ith  in¬ 
dependence  and  self-enjoytnent,  to  all 
that  kings  could  bestow.  —  That  one 
was  - —  our  Foot  himself. 

However,  his  contentedness  and 
love  of  independence,  qualities  which 
in  all  ages  have  characterized  the  viri 
mer  cur  idles ,  was  probably  -common 
to  him  with  other  poets  of  his  time. 
But  what  distinguishes  him  above 
them  all  was  another  circumstance,  to 
which  Augustus  might  be  far  less  in¬ 
different.  Virgil  and  Ovid,  for  in¬ 
stance,  had  never  been  anything  else 
but  poets,  and  prosecuted  the  Muses 
art  as  a  talent  to  which  they  felt  they 
had  calls  from  nature,  and  the  culti¬ 
vation  whereof  they  made  the  business 
of  their  lives.  Whereas  Horace  in 
his  youth  had  entered  on  a  career 
which,  if  the  fate  of  his  party  had 
been  more  propitious,  might  have 
led  him  to  a  very  different  object. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  how  Ho¬ 
race,  as  a  young  man  ,of  birth  and 
property,  who  had  resided  at  Athens 
lor  the  sake  of  study,  and  had  given 
no  proof  of  military  capacities,  ar¬ 
rived  to  the  honour  of  being  colonel 
of  a  legion  under  so  great  a  comman¬ 
der  as  Brutus.  Lessing,  however, 
very  justly  derives  this  conclusion 
simply  from  the  fact,  that  Brutus 
must  have  perceived  in  him  some  per- 
/  sonal 
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sonal  qualities  that  rendered  him  de¬ 
serving  of  such  a  post;  and  i  think 
1  an:  not  mistaken  if,  with  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  i  regard  that  expression 
in  the  little  poem  to  his  book, 

Me  primis  urbis  belli  placuisse  domique, 

as  an  intimation  that  he  had  been 
particularly  noticed  by  Brutus,  and 
kindly  admitted  to  a  nearer  access 
and  more  intimate  converse  with  that 
great  man.  But  according  to  all  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  was  not  the  elegance  and 
superior  cultivation  ol  his  mind- alone 
that  rendered  him  an  agreeable  com¬ 
panion  to  persons  of  that  stamp,  but 
principally  his  noble  way  of  thinking, 
Ills  hatred  of  tyranny,  and  zeal  for  the 
good  cause  of  the  Republic,  that  pro¬ 
cured  him  so  honourable,  and  other- 
w i's'e' u  1  te r  1  y  i n c o mp ire h e n s i b  1  e  distinc¬ 
tion  above  a  thousand  others  ot  his 
age  and  station  with  the  chiefs, of  the 
Republican  party.  For  at  that  time 
they  were  by  no  means  deficient  in 
young  men  of  family  and  fortune, 
and  certainly  it  was  not  necessity  that 
compelled  Brutus  to  condescend  to 
take  the  son  of  a  freed  man  and  tax- 
gatherer  of  Venitsium,  to  provide  his 
legions  with  commanders. 

Without  doubt  Horace,  when  he 
passed  his'  best  evenings  in  the  tent 
of  ’’-rqtus,  litile  imagined  that  five 
and  twenty  years  afterwards  it  would 
fail  to  his  hap  to  pay  this  compliment 
in  a  poetical  epistle  to  that  young 
'Octavius,  against  whom  he  now  lay 
encamped  : 

“  Biit  though  thy  people,  just  in  this  alone, 
Above  all  Grecian  chiefs,  above  our  own, 

,  Extol  thy  name.* - - 

Perhaps,  however,  Augustus,  when 
reading  these  lines,  had  not  entirely 
forgot  that,  five  and  twenty  years 
ago,  it  was  not  owing  to  Horace’s 
good-will  that  tne  fate  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius  had  not  hevn  iiis.  W.  T. 

Great  Ormonci-sl reel . 
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- “  Deluded  long- 

By  Fancy’s, dazzling  optics,  these  behold 
The  images  of  sonic  peculiar  things 
With  brighter  hues  resplendent,  a'nd 
pourtray’d 

With  features  nobler  far  than  e’er  adorn’d 
Their  genuine  objects.”  Akenside'. 

A  EDISON  and  others,  who  have 
l  treated  on.  the  Pleasures  of  ima¬ 
gination,  have  cbnfitied  their  atteu- 
tion  to  the  regions  of  taste,  and  seem 


to  lie  of  opinion  that  Fancy  is  ex¬ 
ercised  on  no  other  topieks  than  what 
administer  to  our  perceptions  of  the 
grand,  the  sublime,  ami  the  beauti¬ 
ful.  But  there  appears  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Poets  and  Poetical  Critics 
are  not  the  only  persons  who  indulge 
themselves  in  the  pleasures  of  Imagi¬ 
nation  ;  and  that,  in  fact,  imagination 
enters  very  deeply  not  only  into  our 
pleasures,  but  our  serious  business, 
indeed,  if  we  examine  with  alteution 
the  greater  part  of  those  pursuits  in 
which  mankind  are  most  earnest,  we 
shall  find  that  they  consist  full  as  much 
of  fancies  as  of  realities,  and  that  men 
who  would  bethought  very  anxiously 
busy  in  their  researches,  are  seeking 
after  something  which  is  ideal  to  ail 
but  themselves. 

It  will  perhaps  require  very  few 
arguments  to  prove  that  those  who 
have  most  leisure  and  inclination  for 
pleasure,  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  sons,  or  rather  the  slaves  of  imagi¬ 
nation.  Whether  they  soar  to  the 
sublime  heights  of  an  opera  or  a  mas¬ 
querade,  or  descend  to  the  more  hum¬ 
ble  gratifications  of  an  ass-race  or  a 
boxing’  -  match,  the  pleasure  which 
.  they  actually  receive  bears  so  little 
proportion  to  what  the}  anticipated, 
that  we  may  surely  consider  them  as 
acting  under  the  influence  of  a  lively 
imagination.  Public  amusements, 
indeed,  yield  so  latte  real  satisfac¬ 
tion,  that  if  they  yvere  not  to  be 
heightened  by  the  most  extravagant 
.flights  of  an  inventive  fancy,  they 
would  scarcely  be  tolerated  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  managers  of  such  exhi¬ 
bitions  take  care  to  keep  in  pa  y  a  set 
of  fertile  geniuses,  usually  called  Puf¬ 
fers,  whose  business  it  is  to  promise- 
their  spectators  more  tnau  they  hav.e 
if  in  their  power  to  place  before  them, 
and  a  degree  of  complete  satisfaction 
which  they  are  conscious  tney  cannot 
provide.  Whether,  therefore,  the 
proffered  gratification  be  a  show,  a 
procession,  a  jaunt,  a  rout,  a  ball, 
or  only  a  day’s  pleasure,  the  share 
that  Fancy  lias  in  the  preparation  is 
always  very  considerable,  and  may, 
by  those  who  are  curious  ip  calcula¬ 
tions,  be  exactly  ,  estimated  by  the 
quantum  of  disappointment  which 
follows. 

t  ut  the  effects  of  a  lively  imagina- 
hon  are  not  con nned  io  t  ose  wnose 
lives  are  exclusively  devotep  to  plea¬ 
sure,  a  thing  in  risen  quite  fanciful, 

or 
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or  to  those  who  have  no  visible  means 
of  rendering  existence  tolerable,  but 
by  contriving  how  to  dispose  of  a 
quantity  of  time  in  tlie  most  expedi¬ 
tious  manner.  If  we  look  into  the 
different  departments  of  human  pur¬ 
suit,  business,  ambition,  avarice,  or 
vanity,  which,  however  apparently 
contradictory,  are  trades  very  often 
carried  on  by  the  same  person,  we 
shall  discover  a  fancy  continually  at 
work  to  improve  shadows  into  sub¬ 
stances,  to  magnify  trifles  into  mat¬ 
ters  o\  importance,  and  to  represent 
some  great  good  as  accessible,  al¬ 
though  never  attained.  With  respect 
to  avarice  only,  surely  no  man,  and 
no  poet  can  be  pronounced  more  the 
creature  of  Imagination,  or  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  soarx  higher  in  his  fanciful 
'flight',  than  that  singular  being  w  ho 
amasses  money  with  no  other  view’ 
than  to  say  that  it  is  in  his  possession  ; 
whd  desires  no  higher  reward  than  to 
look  at  it,  no  greater  talents  than  to 
count  it,  and  who  denies  himself  not 
only  the  luxuries  but  even  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life,  that  it  may  one  day  or 
other  he  reported  that  he  died  rich. 

The  ambition  of  those  whom  nature 
and  education  have  determined  to 
keep  down,  is  not  less  fanciful.  What 
indeed  can  be  more  flighty  and  whim¬ 
sical  than  the  conduct  of  an  illiterate 
mechanick,  who  on  the  strength  of  a 
portion  of  riches,  no  matter  how  ac¬ 
quired,  thrusts  himself  forward  in 
that  superior  rank  which  requires 
li  nowledge,  elegance  of  manners,  and 
liberality  of  mind,  and  who,  when 
he  has  reached  a  public  office  which 
he  di  graces,  looks  round  the  world 
with  a  smile  of  victory  and  satisfac¬ 
tion,  and  imagines  that  he  is  respected 
and  honoured!  Neither  Shakspeare 
nor  Milton  ever  struck  out  a  train  of 
Images  more  truly  original,  or  ever 
took  a  bolder  flight  into  the  regions 
pf.  Fancy,  than  the  man  who,  offer 
having  scraped  riches  togTiher  by 
every  method  that  entails  contempt, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  has  the 
common  sense  to  know  that  disho¬ 
nesty  and  impudence  are  unpopular 
vices,  yet  permits  his  imagination  to 
flatter  him,  and,  to  all  appearance, 
actually  believes,  that  he  has  hearty 
admirers,  sincere  friends,  and  disin¬ 
terested  supporters. 

By  such  cases  as  these,  we  see  how 
much  more  potent  Imagination  may 
be  in  matters  of  business  than  of  taste. 


and  what  a  felicity  it  must  be  to  those 
who  pursue  the  crooked  paths  to 
riches  and  preferment,  that  among 
their  other  whims  they  can  actually 
fancy  themselves  going  on  in  the 
straight  and  honourable  roaff.  These 
characters  surely  have  much  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  they  are  thus  hap¬ 
pily  endued  with  the  knack  of  sup¬ 
posing  and  fancying  ;  for  a  man  who 
is  despised  because  he  does  every 
thing  that  is  despicable,  who  has  not 
the  art  to  conceal  w  hat  has  rendered 
him  infamous,  and  whose  character 
is  laid  open  by  every  means  of  expo¬ 
sure,  if  he  did  not  possess  an  imagi¬ 
nation  which  reverses  all  this  in  his 
own  eyes,  would  certainly  he  driven 
to  terminate  his  career  by  a  desperate 
hand.  A  dull  matter-of-fact  man, 
w  ho  attempts  to  be  a  rogue,  hut  has 
not  been  regularly  bred  to  the  trade, 
and  who  has  neither  got  rid  of  shame 
nor  fear,  ought  to  be  constantly 
watched,  lest  he  prove  a  suicide; but, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  .man  of  accom¬ 
plishment  in  what  is  nefarious,  w  hose 
fancy  represents  to  him  that  censure 
is  unjust  abuse,  ami  conviction  mere 
rumour,  is -in  no  danger  of  falling  by 
his  own  hands,  and  indeed  experience 
has  shewn  that  that  event  has  been 
generally  brought  about  by  strangers, 
expressly  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
and  who  admit  nothing  that  is  imaei- 
nary  into  their  proceedings.  .  . 

Of  all  the  flighty  humourists  of  the 
present  day,  Doi.osus  is  most  remark¬ 
able  for  the  whimsical  fancy  of  dwell¬ 
ing  continually  on  the  importance  of 
a  man  to  himself.  His  name,  as  a 
fraudulent  dealer,  has  been  known  in 
every  court  of  justice  in  the  kingdom 
for  the  last  forty  years;  but  such  i$ 
the  stretch  of  his  fancy,  that  he  not 
only  imagines,  but  would,  if  required, 
represent  himself,  upon  oath,  as  a 
man  of  the  utmost  purity. of  intention 
and  integrity  of  act  ion.  Such  a  flight, 
however,  cannot  he  taken  at  once  ; 
there  must  he  something  preparatory 
to  it,  and  therefore  his  fancy  iirst  per¬ 
suades  him,  that  notwithstanding  his 
many  virtues  and  unimpeachable  ho¬ 
nesty,  he  has  had  the  misfortune  to 
be  persecuted  by  a  scries  of  fastidious 
judges,  censorious  barristers,  and  un¬ 
charitable  juries,  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  has  iost  every  cause  in  which 
he  was  concerned,  yea,  even  those  in 
which  his  imagination  suggested  that 
he  was  most  secure  ;  aud  ail  ot  them 
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with  as  much  disgrace  as  le°;al  deci¬ 
sion  and  public  opinion  could  inflict  ? 

Yet  Do  loses  has  none  of  those 
flights  of  fancy  which,  amounting  to 
V  “fine  phrenzy,”  might  perhaps 

f>roctire  him  the  favourable  verdict  of 
unacy.  He  is  perfectly  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  right  and  wrong,  and  lias  been 
known  to  prefer  the  former  ou  some 
occasions,  where  it  happened  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  his  interest.  Nor  is  he  less 
acquainted  with  that  fixed  and  unal¬ 
terable  opinion  of  mankind  upon 
which  character  depends.  But  such 
are  the  consolations  he  derives  from 
imagining  his  own  eyes  open,  and 
those  of  every  other  man  shut,  that 
he  walks  the  street  vyith  the  erect 
step  of  a ik honest  man,  and  is  as  much 
a  stranger  to  shame  as  if  such  a  feel¬ 
ing  had  never  been  planted  in  the  hu¬ 
man  breasj.  How  far,  therefore,  be¬ 
yond  the  usual  flights  of  poetry  must 
that  fancy  stretch,  which  can  induce 
a  man  to  be  easy  under  the  indigni¬ 
ties  which  lie  is  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
scious  he  deserves,  and  yet.  to  com¬ 
plain  that  he  is  persecuted  by  unjust 
accusations,  and  pestered  with  unde¬ 
served  reproaches  ? 

There  is  another  class  of  men  who 
seem  to  derive  all  the  comforts  of 
their  situation  from  that  extraordi¬ 
nary  stretch  of  imagination  which 
rejects  experience,  and  believes  that 
w  hat  has  been  the  lot  of  others  will 
never  happen  to  them.  It  is  evident 
that  this  must  be  resolved  into  the 
workings  of  Fancy,  since  no  other 
power  of  the  mind  can  possibly  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effect.  1  allude  now 
to  the  gentlemen  whose  business  (for 
I  think  it  cannot  well  he  called  plea¬ 
sure)  lies  in  gaining,  and  who  are 
seen  to  pursue  that  business  through 
the  greater  part  of  life;  and  their 
comforts  must  surely  be  imaginary, 
for  they  have  neither  memory  nor 
judgment  to  plead  asencouragemenls. 
Although  convinced  that  the  usual 
progress  of  the  Gamester  is  in  a  di¬ 
rect.  line  towards  disgrace  and  ruin, 
they  imagine  that  by  some  special 
licence  they  are  exempted  from  the 
usual  consequences  of  infatuation. 
They  see  at  the  termination  of  their 
vista ,  the  prison,  the  pistol,  the  dose 
of  arsenick,  and  the  gibbet,  as  plain 
as  visible  objects  can  be  represented, 
yet  they  either  consider  these  arlicies 
as  moral  fictions,  or,  if  they  be  real,  as 


provided  for  every  body  but  them- 

sglves. 

There  is,  perhaps,  a  yet  larger 
class,  formed  out  of  all  ranks  of  life, 
whose  imagination  continually  sug¬ 
gests  to  them  that  they  shall  live  for 
ever,  that  disease  and  death  are  things 
that  belong  to  their  neighbours,  or 
that  sometimes  happen  merely  to 
produce  paragraphs  and  funerals, 
wills  and  obituaries.  The  fancy  of 
some  of  these  immortals,  instead  of 
growing  duller  as  they  advance  in 
life,  which  is  said  to  be  the  case  with 
even  the  most  ingenious  of  our  poets, 
becomes  in  them  more  lively  than 
ever;  and  while  they  are  puffing  at 
the  dying  embers,  their  imagination 
makes  them  believe  that  they  are 
perpetuating  the  original  blaze.  A- 
inong  other  flights  incident  to  this 
class,  they  consider  the  debilitating 
infirmities  of  age  as  forming  an  ad¬ 
mirable  junction  and  pleasing  alliance 
with  the  vigorous  frolicks  of  youth. 
And  surely  that  imagination  must  be 
extremely  prolific  which  can  bring 
back  to  age  and  decrepitude  ah  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  tender  passion, 
with  the  gallanf  idea  that  feebleness  is 
irresistible,  that  rheumatic  twitches 
are  indications  of  gaiety,  and  that  the 
language  of  the  eyes  is  never  so  ex¬ 
pressive  as  when  they  twinkle  in  a 
palsied  head.  We  find  nothing  in  the 
most  extravagant  of  our  poets  more 
hold,  wild,  and  out  of  nature,  than 
the  amorous  pursuits  and  asthmatic 
addresses  of  a  dropsical  Lothario. 

But  to  quit  these  characters,  who 
have  carried  the  pleasures  of  Imagi¬ 
nation  as  far  as  it.  is  probable  they 
can  be  made  to  go,  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  dress,  that  object  of 
importance  in  the  gay  and  fashion¬ 
able  world,  may  not  be  indebted  for 
its  principal  attractions  to  Imagina¬ 
tion.  For  this  reason  it  is  that  some 
modes  and  shapes  are  called  fancy 
dresses,  as  being  more  indebted  to 
the  fancy  of  the  maker  and  of  the 
wearer,  than  to  the  intrinsic  beauty 
of  the  form.  But  what  renders  it 
more  certain  that  dress  ranks  among 
the  pleasures  of  Imagination  is,  its 
being  so  continually  liable  to  change. 
Wir;  l  is  graceful,  becoming,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  iii  this  month,  ina} ,  in  the  next, 
become  odious,  frightful,  and  shock-, 
ing,  unless  perchance  it  should  be 
worn  at  (hose  distances  from  town, 

and 
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and  iu  those  unrefined  regions,  where 
Reason  is allowed  some  small  influence 
over  Imagination,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
fied  that,  even  in  these  days,  there 
are  some  obscure  individuals  who  are 
more  under  the  controls!  of  Cocker’s 
-Arithmetic  than  of  the  monthly  laws 
of  the  Beau  M  ohde,  and  who  are  apt  to 
consult  their  glass  and  their  purse  at 
the  same  time.  Yet  even  these  un- 
uiligftfce’ned  barbarians  are  not  wholly 
•deprived- of  the  powers  of  hnagina- 
tiori,  since  they  can  fancy  that  to 
be  becoming’,  which  Bond-street  has 
declared  to  be  execrable.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  1  am  aware,  is  to  be  classed 
among  the  most  melancholy  instances 
of  disordered  imagination  and  per¬ 
verted  vision,  and  consequently  en¬ 
titled,  if  not  to  toleration,  at  least  to 
KOme  small  degree  of  pity. 

How  far  the  imagination  is  con¬ 
cerned  in  matters  of  Love  arid  Mar¬ 
riage,  l  would  rather  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  my  Readers,  than 
attempt  a  sober  discussion  on  .points 
so  delicate.  -  That,  however,  there  is 
some  small  scope  for  fancy  in  this 
case,  appears  from  the  writings  of 
a  whole  tribe  of  Poets,  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  Poets, 
indeed,  have  taken  Love  so  much 
under  their  care,  that -plain  prose  is 
scarcely  ever  admitted  in  the  progress 
of  a  courtship;  arid  the  very  first 
step,  on  the  part  of  the  lover,  is  to  take 
a  iftuci;  to  his  mistress.  But  whether 
extravagant  figures,  bright  •images, 
higli  metaphors,  and  other  flights  of 
imagination,  might  not  be  omitted 
iu  a  great  degree,  in  isuch  cases,  is 
likewise  to  be  reserved  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  my  Readers.  It  is  not 
zo  be  doubted,  that  in  whatever  pro- 
pi  rtion  these  articles  have  been  ac¬ 
cumulated  before  marriage,  there 
frequently  occurs,  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  honey-moon,  a  sen¬ 
sible  decrease  in  the  spirituality  of 
Goddesses  and  Angels.,  The  tor¬ 
ments  which  Fancy  represented  as  ex¬ 
cruciating,  now  become  tolerable  ;  ir¬ 
resistible  charms  cease  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  beholder,  and  the  flame  burns 
with  a  prosaic  dutness.  Some  of 
those  ladies  who  have  lately,  made 
so  distinguished  a  figure  in  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall,  were  once,  I  am  assured, 
<c  Angqls  ever  bright  arid  lair,’1  and 
were  worshiped  with  all  the  rites 
■  which  imaginary  idolaters  have  de¬ 
creed  to  ideal  divinities.  , 


It  would  be  easy  to  prove,  that  the 
pleasures  of  Imagination  have  been 
extended  to.  many  other  pursuits,  in 
which  mankind' 'fancy  themselves  very, 
rational  and  serious;  nor  would  it  be 

more  difficult  to  demonstrate*  that 

the  disappointments  with  which  Ima¬ 
gination  punishes  her  Worshipers, 
might  be  avoided,  by  making  a  fair 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  objects 
pursued.  Ambition,  avarice,  prefer¬ 
ment,  vanity,  and  pride  are  the 
topics  on  which  Fancy  most  gene¬ 
rally  riots,  but  which  would  appear 
unworthy  of  her  frights,  if  their  true 
value  were  ascertained.  Whoever 
examines  the  nature  of  any  of  these 
objects  on  which  his  heart  has  been 
fixed,  will  probably  find,  that  the  fe¬ 
licity  of  the  acquisition,  and  the  bit-, 
terriess  of  the  disappointment,  are 
equally  imaginary. 

Mr.  Ur e a k ,  August  1 6. 

A  NEW  publication  having  made 
-I  jL  its  appearance  at  t)m  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  month,  intituled, 

“  The  London  Medical  and  Surgical 
Spectator,”  permit  me,  through  the 
medium  of  your  Magazine,  to  en¬ 
quire  who  is  or  was  author  of  the 
first  Medical  Spectator,  a  periodical 
work  which  came  out  in  weekly  num¬ 
bers,  and  was  continued  from  the 
first  of  October,  1791,  till  two  or 
nearly  three  large  octavo  volumes 
were  published.  Is  that  writer  still 
living?  or  has  he  any  connexion  with 
the  work  which  has  now  commenced 
under  an  appellation  s:>  nearly  the 
same?  if  lie  be  entirely  unconnected 
with  the  present  publication,  will. not 
the  similarity  of  title  he  an  inter¬ 
ference  with- him,  unworthy  of  those, 
who,  in  other  respects,  appear  to 
have  set  out  with  a  laudable  spirit  of 
Candour  and  Independence  ? 

The  author  of  the  first,  or  Medical 
Spectator,  was  a  strenuous  advocate 
for  the.  truth  of  the  Rayringtonian 
Theory  of  /the  Atmosphere,  which, 
I  perceive  from  a  communication  in 
your  last  Magazine,  p.  006,  has  at 
fast  obtained  other  friends,  who  will, 
I  hope,  prove  more  successful  in  their 
attempts  to  establish  its  reputation. 
They  have  come  forward  boldly  with 
a  wager  qi  one  hundred  guineas,  that 
the  French  Theory  of  Mens.  Lavoisier 
is  crude,  hypothetical,  and  unworthy 
of  the  importance  which  has  been 
attached  to  it — they  have  don't*  more. 
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they  have  offered  another  wager  to 
the  same  amount,  that  Dr.  Harring¬ 
ton’s  is  the  true  Theory  of'  Chemistry. 
Your  Headers,  Mr.  Urban,  wiii  smile 
at  the  idea  of  determining  questions 
in  Chemistry  and  Chemical  Philosophy 
by  wagers  of  money  ;  hut  it  must  be 
confessed,  there  are  many  reasons 
why  such  a  proposal  may  be  justi¬ 
fiable  on  this  occasion,  it  is  only  to 
be  feared,  that  the  difficulty,  perhaps 
the  impracticability,  of  determining 
such  a  case,  may  vender  it  nugatory; 
for  where,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
Science,  will  they  find'  unprejudiced 
Chemists?  Certainly  not  amongst 
those  who  can  believe  with  Mr.  Davy 
that  an  alkaline  salt  contains  a  me- 
ti/loid ;  or,  with  him  and  others,  that 
a  diamond  consists  of  crystallised 
charcoal. 

The  wager  will  most  probably  he 
either  evaded  or  treated  with  ridi¬ 
cule;  but  those  gentlemen,  whoever 
they  are,  have  come  forward,  at  the 
same  time  with  another  proposal,  of 
the  most  liberal  nature,  highly  to 
their  honour  as  Men  of  Science,  and 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  true 
spirit  of  Chemical  anti  Philosophical 
Investigation — a  proposal  which  bids 
defiance  to  the  art  of  cavilling  and 
confounding  a  clear  and  simple  pro¬ 
position.  i  mean  the  very  liberal 
offer  of  a  premium  of  twenty  gui¬ 
neas,  to  any  one  w  ho  is  able  to  refute 
Dr.  Harrington’s  Theory  of  Che¬ 
mistry. 

1  do  not  know  whether  I  am  to 
say  the  late  Author,  or  the  Author 
of  the  late  Medical  Spectator,  but  f 
remember  his  having  repeatedly  made 
n  similar  offer.  His  Medical  Specta¬ 
tor  Extraordinary  of  Saturday,  ft  ov. 
10,  1792,  is  now  before  me ;  and  since, 
from  a  recent  misfortune,  the  work  is 
scarce *,  you  will  permit  me  to  tran¬ 
scribe  a  page  or  two,  as  peculiarly  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  present  subject. 

“  But;  to  return  to  the  principal  object 
®f  this  particular  number  of  the  Medical 
Spectator,”  the  importance  of  the  Har- 
ringtuman  Theory  of  the  Atmosphere,  “  a 
concise  idea  of  which  has  t*«  n  already 
repeated  several  times,  and  shall  be  de¬ 
livered  again  in  a  few  words.  It  maintains, 
that  atmospherical  air  is  composed  of  ji re, 
fixed  air,  or  the  aerial  meplutie  acul  and 
water,  in  a  state  of  Neutralisation  ;  and 
that  many  important  deductions  respect¬ 
ing  the  first  principles  of  animal  .arid  vege¬ 
table  life,  and  the  true  explanation  of  a 

*■  It  perished  in  the  fatal  lire  of  Feb.  8. 


variety  of  processes,  both  in  Chemical  Phi¬ 
losophy,  and  in  the  great  operations  of 
Nature,  depend  upon  its  admission.  The 
proposition  in  its  outlines  is  simple  and 
easily  comprehended..  If  it  be  “  vague, 
trifling,  and  inconclusive,”  it  may  sorely, 
be  easily  controverted;  for,  when  false 
propositions  are  defended  by  arguments, 
absurdities  and  contradictions  are  un¬ 
avoidable.  I  cannot,  therefore,  close  this 
number  of  the  Medical  Spectator,  without 
repeating  the  invitation,  which  concluded 
my  first  volume.  The  propagation  of 
Truth,  and  the  promotion  of  Science,  be¬ 
ing  the  objects  at  which  I  aim,  every  can¬ 
did  attempt  to  refute  this  Theory  will  be 
kindly  received.  Hitherto,  the  teachers 
of  Chemistry  have  bpen  silent,  or,  eon- 
founding-  the 'faults  of  the  language  with 
the  merits  of  the  philosophy,  they  have 
affected  to  treat  it  with  contempt.  And 
the  public  Professors  of  Criticism,  hood¬ 
winked  by  a  deference  to  established  re¬ 
putation,  or  from  some  other  less  par¬ 
donable  cause,  have  been  equally  wary  ; 
they  have  confined  their  opposition  to 
mere  assertion  and  general  objection  ;  or, 
if  they  have  ever  ventured  upon  an  ar¬ 
gument,  its  fallacy  hath  been  instantly 
detected.  I  hope,  however,  that  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Medical.  Spectator  wiil  call  for 
something  more  satisfactory  .;  and  the"; 
those  in  particular,  who  are  now  spending- 
their  money,  and  sacrificing-  .‘heir  time, 
in  the  study  of  Chemistry,  will  reprobate 
every  attempt  to  impede  ’the  progress  of 
this  Theory,  by  peremptory  assertions 
and  dogmatical  objections.  They  have, 
a  right  with  me  to  demand  a  Refutation 
of  Arguments.  When  such  refutations 
are  brought  forward,  they  will  be  listened 
to  with  pleasure.  And,  forthe  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  Readers  of  this  work,  such 
is  my  regard  for  the  discovery  and  the 
promotion  of  truth,  that  I  here  pledge 
myself  to  bestow,  as  a  Prize,  Ten  G-old 
Medals,  each  bearing  the  image  and  su¬ 
perscription  of  our  sovereign  lord  the 
King  of  prance  or  medical  books  to  that 
amount,  at  the  option  of  the  Author  of 
the  best  Paper  on  the  subject  of  Atmo¬ 
spherical  Air,  proving,  by  argument  and 
experiment,  that  Dr.  Harrington’s  opinion, 
that  Atmospherical  Air  is  composed  of  Fire, 
Fixed  Air,  or  the  Aerial  Mephitic  Acid, 
and  Water,  in  a  state  of  Neutralisation, 
is  “  vague,  trifling,  and  inconclusive.” 

Sixteen  years,  Mr.  Urban,  having 
elapsed,  since  the  above  offer  was 
first  publicly  made  by  the  Author 
of  the  Medical  Spectator,  it  is  much, 
to  be  feared,  that  the  more  liberal  pre¬ 
mium,  alluded  to  in  your  last  Maga- 


*  In  the  year  1192,  the  title  of  our 
most  gracious  Sovereign  was,  King  of  Great 
Britain,  France  >  and  Ireland,  &c,  8c  c. 

zine, 
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zine,  may  be  slighted  in  the  same 
unaccountable  manner  as  it  has  hither¬ 
to  been  ;  and  that  our  modem  teach¬ 
ers  and  dabblers  in  Chemistry  will 
continue  to  talk  and  to  write,  to 
confute,  and  to  re-confute  each  other 
again  and  again,  about  the  non-enti¬ 
ties  of  Oxygene,  Hydrogen,  and  Car¬ 
bone.  M.  D. 


Mr.  Urban,  August  10. 

HE  following  very  honourable 
Testimonials  will  be  a  proper 
Supplement  to  the  pleasing  Narration 
you  have  given  in  p.  48b,  of  the  me¬ 
ritorious  life  of  Mr.  Usko.  M. Green. 

Letter  from  the  Rex.  Mr.  Palmer,  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College ,  Cambridge ,  and  Pro- 
J'essor  of  Arabic  in  that  University ,  to  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Potchett,  Chaplain  to  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London. 

“  Dear  Sir,  “  Cambridge ,  Nov.  25. 

‘c  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Usko,  Shortly  after  my  arrival  in 
Smyrna,  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1805 ; 
and  from  that  period  to  the  present,  have 
bad  ample  opportunities  of  informing  my¬ 
self  concerning  his  character.  His  lite¬ 
rary  attainments  in  'whatever  parts  of 
science  are  immediately  connected  with 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  are  highly 
respectable.  Of  languages,  as  well  Asiatic 
as  European,  his  knowledge  far  surpasses 
that  of  any  one  whom  I  have  known, 
either  in  this  country  or  in  the  Levant  j 
in  the  Arabick  especial!}",  where,  if  in  any 
Eastern  language  I  may  presume  to  mea¬ 
sure  his  abilities,  he  possesses  a  singular 
facility  both  of  reading  and  speaking. 
Mr.  Usko’s  moral  qualities,  and  habits 
of  attention,  no  less  to  the  instruction  of 
youth,  than  to  his  clerical  duties,  had 
acquired  the  general  esteem  of  the  Fac¬ 
tory  :  in  proof  whereof,  it  would  be  easy 
to  refer  to  many  Smyrna  merchants  now 
resident  hi  London. 

“  I  shall  not  object  to  any  application 
of  this  testimony,  which  may  prove  ser¬ 
viceable  to  Mr.  Usko. 

“  I  am,  dear  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 

“  J.  Palmer,” 


A  Certificate  from  the  Levant  Company. 

“We  the  underwritten  Merchants,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Levant  Company,  do  hereby 
certify,  that  we  are  well  acquainted  with 
the  Rev.  John  F.  Usko,  for  whom  we 
entertain  sentiments  of  the  siucerest  friend¬ 
ship  and  respect,  inspired  by  his  amiable 
character,  the  purity  of  his  manners,  and 
the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  every  qua¬ 
lity  which  adorns  the  profession  he  belongs 
to  ;  thdt  he  has  filled  the  place  of  Chap¬ 
lain  to  the  British  Factory  at  Smyrna,  in 
a  manner  highly  satisfactory  to  that  Fac¬ 


tory,  and  to  the  Levant  Company  \  that 
previous  to  his  nomination  to  that  place, 
he  travelled  in  different  parts  of  the  Turk¬ 
ish  Empire,  in  Arabia  and  Persia,  with 
a  view  of  perfecting  himself  in  the  Turk¬ 
ish,  Arabic,  and  Persian  languages,  of 
which  he  already  possessed  a  competent 
knowledge,  having  studied  them  at  the 
University  of  JKoningsberg :  in  consequence 
of  which,  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia 
had  promoted  him  to  a  Professorship  of 
Oriental  Languages  at  that  University, 
on  his  going  to  the  Levant. 

“Jacou  Bosanquet,  Deputy  Governor. 

“  J.  Green,  Treasurer. 

London t  ls£  Nov.  1807.” 

[Signed  by  foFty-nine  Assistants  ;  seve¬ 
ral  of  whom  are  also  members  of  the  English 
.Factory  which  was  established  at  Smyrna ; 
at  which  place  they  were  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mr,  Usko  for  many  years, 
and  are  now  in  England.] 


Mr.  Urban,  August  11. 

OUR  Correspondent,  about  the 
disappearing  of  the  Summer 
Birds  of  Passage,  p.  597,  is  at  great 
pains  to  notice  their  re-appearance. 
I  could  wish  to  remind  him  of  their 
formation  :  “  Let  the  waters  bring 
forth  abundantly  the  moving  crea¬ 
ture  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may 
fly  above  the  earth  in  the  open  fir¬ 
mament  of  Heaven  when  the  place 
of  their  departure  may  be  more  ap¬ 
parent;  especially  as  they  always  con¬ 
gregate  near  water,  and  are  not 
observed  in  like  bodies  taking  their 
leave  of  such  hiding-places. 

Yours,  &c.  Amic. 

Mr.  Urban,  August  13. 

T  frequently  happens,  when  there 
is  a  fall  of  snow  in  the  environs  of 
Shaftesbury,  there  is  none  in  the  parts 
adjacent  to  the  sea;  and  when  such 
a  thing  does  occur,  it  seldom  remains 
on  the  ground  more  than  two  or 
three  days.  The  remarks,  p.  597  of 
your  Magazine  for  the  last  month* 
were  made  16  or  17  miles  S.  W.  of 
Shaftesbury,  and  within  six  or  seveu. 
of  the  salt  water.  We  are  informed 
by  your  Correspondent  T.  H.  G.  that 
a  few  Swallows  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  at  Stower-Provost,  near  Shaftes¬ 
bury,  between  the  14th  and  17th  of 
last  April,  and  that  severe  weather 
coming  on,  they  all  took  their  de¬ 
parture,  and  not  an  individual  was 
again  seen  before  the  1st  of  Mayv 
From  the  above-mentioned  observa¬ 
tions,  p.  597,  it  wili  be  seen,  that  the 

increase 
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iocrease  of  Swallows  was  very  con¬ 
siderable  during  that  severe  w  eather 
ia  the  districts  approaching  the  sea- 
coasts.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  deem¬ 
ed  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that, 
of  our  numerous  visitors,  some  came 
from  the  interior  parts,  in  search  oi 
a  somewhat  milder  air,  where  the 
insect  tribe  were  more  awake,  and 
food  comparatively  plentiful.  Sup¬ 
posing  the  weather  had  continued 
unpropitious  to  the  revival  of 
insects,  with  what  facility  could 
birds  so  strong  upon  the  wing,  so 
rapid  in  their  flight,  and  so  capable 
of  resisting,  for  a  season,  the  calls 
of  hunger,  with  what  facility  could 
they  transport  themselves  over  our 
narrow  seas  to  the  Southern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Europe,  to  meet  with  that 
more  certain  means  of  subsistence, 
during  a  short,  yet  necessary  exile, 
which  they  were  denied  in  the  severer 
climate  of  our  Island? 

It  is  not  intended  to  engage  in  any 
controversy  upon,  the  subject;  but 
the  agreement  of  circumstances  (the 
situation  of  the  different  places  being 
known)  gives  great  weight  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  Swallow  tribe  do 
not  'hide,  but  migrate. 

Yours,  he.  C.  E.  W.  B. 

Mr.  Urban,  York,  July  23. 

npHE  Editor  of  Charlotte  Kichard- 
S  son’s  F oems again  ^  solicits  your 
indulgence,  and  that  ot  your  Read¬ 
ers,  whilst  she  states  the  occasion  of 
her  attempting  to  publish  by  sub¬ 
scription  a  second  little  volume  of 
additional  Poems.  It  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  young  woman  herself,  in 
conformity  with  the  advice  of  her 
friends,  to  take  leave  of  the  Muses, 
and  to  give  the  whole  of  her  mind, 
in  future,  to  teaching  a  school.  She 
had  succeeded  in  obtaining  thirty 
little  scholars  at  five  shillings  per 
quarter,  and  gave  so  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  parents  by  her  judicious 
treatment,  and  by  tire  rapid  improve¬ 
ment  of  tiieir  children,  that  no  doubt 
remained  of  her  success,  should  her 
health,  be,  tolerably  re-established, 
oi  .which  there  appeared  some,  hope 
K:sf  year'' on  her  return  from  a  visit 
to  a  friend  in  ike  country,  where  she 
had  spent  the  summer  holidays.  Hut 


*  See  (mat.  Mag.  1805,  voi.  LEW. 
PI>.  8.1  a,  840. 
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this  flattering  hope  soon  vanished: 
the  close'  confinement  and  renewed 
exertions  of  her  school,  brought  on 
an  increased  return  of  her  former 
complaint  (an  abscess  in  the  side) ;  and 
she  was  taken  so  extremely  ill  the 
beginning  of  January  last,  as  to  be 
Wholly  eon  fined  to  her  bed  more,  than 
five  months;  and,  although  now  con¬ 
siderably  better,  is  yet  unable  to  sit 
up.  longer  than  two  or  three  hours 
at  a  time,  at  different  intervals  in 
the  course  of  the.  day.  But  it  may 
be  objected— What  is  all  this  to  the 
pablick  ?  Are  .there  not  many  wi¬ 
dows  in  Britain,'  whose ,  delicacy  of 
constitution  may  equally  disable  them  ' 
from  gaining  •  a  comfortable  liveli¬ 
hood?  Undoubtedly  there  may ;  but 
the  Editor  would  plead,  Not  one., 
perhaps,  who,  with  so  few  advantages,, 
or  rather,  without  any  one  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  cultivated  education,  has 
been  capable  of  the  same  measure 
of  mental,  moral,  and  religious  pro¬ 
gress.  Often,  during -the  last  half- 
year,  have  her  medical  and  other 
friends  apprehended  Her  to  be  at  the 
point  of  death ;  but  still  was  her 
mind  ever  actively  employed.  Un¬ 
able  to  read,  either  to  beguile  the 
tedious  hours  of  pain  and  anguish,, 
or  to  increase  her  little  stock  of 
knowledge;  she  would  put  down 
from  time  to  time  with  a  pend!,  iyr 
a  moment  of  mitigated  pain,  such 
thoughts  as  might  have  occurred, 
whether  connected  with  her  own  af¬ 
flicted  situation,  expressive  of  gra¬ 
titude  for  the  kindness  of  her  friends, 
or  suggested  by  any  tiling  she  might 
hear  accidentally  of  the  events  that 
we  re  passing  around  her.  These  lit¬ 
tle  pieces  were  Shewn  to  the  Editor; 
a  yd  it  was  her  intention,  on  .the  death 
of  the  Composer,  which  was  then 
daily  expected,  to  make  a  selection 
of  them  for  publication  ;  both  as 
being  very  curious  and  highly  in¬ 
teresting  in  themselves,  and  also  for 
the  benefit  of  her  orphan  boy,  now 
four  years  of  age.  •-  In  this  design,  it 
is  apprehended,  there  would  have 
beery  no  impropriety — nothing  that 
should  have  been  deemed  obtrusive 
or  impertinent;  and  she  hopes,  there¬ 
fore,  that  it  will  not  be  thought  so 
now ;  although  the  life  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  is  still  spared,  her  recovery  be¬ 
ing  yet  extremely  doubtful,  and  the 
great  expence  of  a  severe  illness, 

inde- 
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indefinitely  prolonged,  exceedingly 
distressing. 

The  Editor  flatters  herself,  that 
many  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  for¬ 
mer  little  volume,  which  is  now  out 
of  print,  and  which  met  with  so  much 
favour  from  them  and  from  the  Pub- 
lick,  six  hundred  copies  more  than 
the  number  subscribed  for  having 
been  sold,  will  again  come  forward 
to  patronize  the  present.  If  she 
does  not  deceive  herself,  they  will 
not  repent  of  their  kindness,  being 
persuaded  that  they  will  recognize,, 
in  this  second  publication,  the  same 
pious  resignation,  the  same  interest¬ 
ing  sensibility,  the  same  humility  of 
spirit  which  distinguished  the  first, 
improved  by  a  greater  variety  of 
ideas,  and  expressed  in  more  correct 
and  appropriate  language.  They  will 
elearly  perceive,  that  the  intelligent 
Teacher  of  little  children  has  possessed 
greater  opportunities  far  the  im¬ 
provement  of  original  genius*  than 
the  lowly  Cook-maid,  educated  by 
the  frugal  hand  of  Charity. 

A  specimen  of  the  intended  selec¬ 
tion  is  herewith  sent  and  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  is  opened  at  the  shops  of  some 
booksellers  of  eminence  in  London. 
By  inserting  the  above,  you  will  kindly 
patronize  an  afflicted  and  deserving 
young  woman,  and  much  oblige, 
Yours,  &c.  C.  Cappe. 


Mr,  Urban,  Birmingham,  Aug.  5. 
HE  History  of  Cambridgeshire 
just  published  by  Messrs,  Lysons, 
in  continuation  of  their  Magna  Bri¬ 
tannia,  is  enriched  (as  usual)  by  the 
Bishop  of  Cloyne’s  interesting  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  British  and  Roman 
Roads  and  Stations.  The  general  ac¬ 
curacy  of  these  Remarks  must  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  admired  by  all  who 
have  bestowed  the  smallest  consider¬ 
ation  on  the  subject ;  but  1  am  appre¬ 
hensive  that  the  learned  Prelate  has, 
In  one  instance,  deviated  from  his 
usual  correctness.  Speaking  aff  the 
great  Roman  way  which  connected 
the  colonies  of  Colchester  and  Chester, 
and  describing  its  passage  thro’  Cam¬ 
bridge,  he  observes  (p.  44):  “  There 
is  some  reason  to  think  a  bridge  was 
constructed  here  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  travellers,  as  u'us  certainly 
the  case  over  the  river  at  Wroxeter, 
«n  the  Ryksneld-street  at  Birndng- 

*  Which  shall  appear  in  our  next. 


ham,  and  at  Little-Chesfer  oYer  the 
Derwent  near  Derby.” 

The  Roman  Bridge  at  Birmingham 
was  first  erected  by  Mr.  Gough,  in 
his  edition  of  Camden,  1789,  Vol,  IT, 
p.  343,  from  misunderstanding  one  of 
Mr.  Hutton’s  abrupt  digressions  (Hist, 
of  Birrn.  p.  218.)  where  the  Historian 
is  treating  of  Litlle-Chester  near 
Derby;  though  a  hasty  reader  might 
well  suppose  him  to  be  describing  this 
neighbourhood; 

Shaw,  in  his  History  of  Stafford¬ 
shire  (vol.  I.  Gen,  Hist.  p.  17,)  either 
from  quoting  Gough,  or  blundering* 
for  himself  on  Hutton,  gives  evidence 
to  the  same  effect ;  and  the  worthy 
Bishop,  it  is  to  be  feared,,  has  been 
misled  by  a  reliance  on  the  presumed 
accuracy  of  these  authors.  The  Ike- 
neld  street  in  passing  this- town  crosses 
no  stream  of  sufficient  importance  to 
require  a  bridge,  nor  have  any  Romani 
Remains  whatever  been  discovered 
near  that  antient  Road,  Indeed,  X 
am  inclined  to  place  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Bremenium  (the  Bremenium 
of  Richard  of  Cirencester,  Iter  X.)  at 
the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  Ikeneld  street,  and  to  the  S.  E. 
of  Birmingham  ;  viz.  at  Camp  Hill  in 
Bordesley,  on  the  Ravenshurst  Estate, 
where  it  is  now  intersected  by  Brad¬ 
ford  street ;  and  where,  till  the  open¬ 
ing  of  that  street  into  the  London 
road,  were  remains  of  a  moat,  and 
an  earthwork  of  considerable  ele¬ 
vation. 

If  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  (who  is  too 
sound  an  Antiquary  to  be  offended  at 
these  remarks)  should  have  any  better 
authority  for  what  he  has  advanced 
than  the  above  Authors,  I  trust  he 
will  communicate  it  to  your  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  can  assure  him  that  his 
compliance  will  be  gratifying  to  mauy 
others,  as  well  as  to 

Yours,  &c.  William  Hamper. 

Mr.  Urban,  August  4. 

1.N  a  MS.  ih  the  Colton  Library 
(Domit.  VII.  3.)  intituled  Liber 
Vile,  containing  a  list  of  the  Benefac¬ 
tors  to  the  Church  of  I)i?rham,  and 
in  which  are  interspersed  a  few  histo¬ 
rical  notices,  occurs  the  following 
authentic  instance  of  longevity,  not 
noticed  by  the  writers  on  that  subject. 

“Mem.  A°  1431  o'biit  Joh’es  Duckett de 
Softly,  dietus  Senex,  vixitenim  annos  CXXti 
et  septein,  exeepto  spatio  inter  purificatio- 
nem  Beate  Marie  et  Best.  Barnabe  Ap-’li.” 
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Mr,  TJr  &  18. 

OUR  Correspondent  p.  289  ap¬ 
pears  in  such  a  questiotiable  shape , 
in  respect  to  the  birth-place  of  our 
immortal  Bard,  that  I  will  speak  to 
■him,  and  ask,  from,  or  by  what  au¬ 
thority,  he  so  roundly  asserts,  that, 
the  Brook-house,  at  Stratford-upon- 
Avon,  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
place  in  which  Shakspeare  was  really 
born?”  I  wish  some  more  cogent  rea¬ 
son  than  bare  assertion,  before  I  can 
admit  the  fact.  The  View  in  your 
vol.  LXXVII.  p.  3,  is  the  house  in 
which  Mr.  Garrick,  at  the  Jubilee  in 
1769,  fixed  a  transparent  painting 
before  the  window  of  the  room,  in 
which  it  is  said  he  was  born,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Sun  breaking  through  a 
cloudy  this  house  I  have  often  visited, 
and  hundreds  have,  and  continue  to 
visit,  as  the  birth-place  of  that  great 
Poet.  If  P.  Q,.  will  explicitly  prove 
Ills  assertion,  he  will  much  oblige 
Yours,  &c.  A  Shaksperian. 
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Pr,iory  of  St.  Mary  Overy,  Sur¬ 
rey,  (continued  from  p.  608.^) 
NTERIOR  of  the  Church,  The 
Nave  is  marked  by  seven  divisions 
of  arches;  style,  the  early  Pointed. 
First  division,  large  circular  columns, 
with  smaller  ones  attached  at  the 
four  cardinal  points;  other  columns 
to  the  succeeding  divisions,  octangu¬ 
lar  and  circular  alternately,  with  the 
like  smaller  attached  columns  as 
above.  It  must  not  be  passed  over 
without  remark,  that  those  small 
columns  against  the  West  wall  have 
Saxon  bases  and  capitals;  which  cir¬ 
cumstance  may  help  a  conjecture, 
that  the  primary  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing  (particularly  the  West  exterior) 
were  of  that  Order,  The  Gallery 
•story  has  many  openings,  given  by 
columns  and  arches,  though  nearly 
all  are  stopped  up:  some  of  them  in 
their  mouldings  exhibit  the  small 
diagonaled  flower,  so  peculiar  to  the 
first  dawn  of  the  Pointed  style.  In 
the  third,  or  Window  story,  the 
mullious  and  tracery  to  them  are  of 
a  subsequent  date.  The  groins  ela¬ 
borate,  but  are  scarcely  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as. corevai  with  Die  uprights; 
we  must,  therefore,  bring  them  lower 
down,  perhaps  a  century  or  more  : 
.{hev  spring  from  bustos,  common  in 
*  S;e  before.,  p.  tjbb.  thif. 


the  Tudor  times.  The  North  Side- 
aile  has  its  windows  similar  to  those 
of  the  Nave  as  above,  excepting  in. 
the  first  division,  which  shews  one 
of  an  earlier  turn.  Here  is  a  very 
curious  Monument  of  Gower,  exe¬ 
cuted  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  : 
the  statue  of  the  first  costumic  sculp¬ 
ture;  but,  unfortunately  for  modern 
professional  admiration,  it  lies  in  the 
usual  prostrate  devotional  attitude. 
Within  the  second  division  of  the 
South  aile,  is  the  entrance  from  the 
great  Porch.  The  windows  in  con¬ 
tinuation  in  this  Aile  are  precious, 
as  they  possess  their  first  mullions 
and  tracery  ;  yet,  as  no  satisfaction 
is  without  alloy,  they  have  lately  been 
compoed  upon;  under  which  mania 
they,  in  consequence,  suffered  much. 
Each  Side-aile  has  groins;  some  of 
the  ribs,  meeting  in  the  centres,  are 
left  without  decoration  :  this  is  the 
commencing  practice  of  such  parts 
of  buildings,  while  other  ribs  shew 
flowers  or  bosses  at  their  intersections,, 
which  method,  in  process  of  time, 
became  universal. 

The  North  Transept  goes  on  with 
the  main  design  ;  the  major  part  of 
the  original  mullions  to  the  windows 
are  in  being,  one  of  them  stopped 
up.  At  the  end  of  the  Transept  is'a 
very  antient  cross-legged  Knight, 
carved  in  oak :  the  statue  is  now  set 
up  against  the  wall.  This  act  is  a 
ridiculous  perversion  of  the  first 
intent  (lying  prostrate)  so  common 
with  such  sort  of  memorials. 

The  South  Transept  presents  itself 
in  much  the  same  style  as  the  North; 
but  remains  more  perfect  in  the  mul¬ 
lions  and  tracery  to  the  windows,  and 
other  particulars,  the  great  South 
wrindow  excepted,  which  has”  (as  al¬ 
ready  observed)  been  miserably  mo¬ 
dernised.  The  great  Tower,  in  the 
centre  of  the  two  Transepts,  sup¬ 
ported  by  four  grand  clusters  of 
columns,  and  arches  with  their  archi¬ 
traves,  and  in  the  best  style  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Third’s  day.  Above  the 
arches  is  laid  a  fiat  painted  cieling, 
representing  some  aerial  perspective,; 
a  strange  mode  of  embellishment, 
.common  to  halls  and  chambers  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.  and  in  one -or  two 
succeeding  reigns.  This  deling  is 
more  immediately  to  be  condemned 
in  this  place,  as  it  excludes  from  view 
the  very  fine  inferior  of  the  Tower 
above,  evidently  erected  with  the 

.  intent 
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intent  that  its  decorations  might  be 
seen  from  below,  as  at  York,  Dur¬ 
ham,  &c.  .  . 

The  greater  part  of  the  Nave  is  hid 
in  the  basements,  by  the  accustomed 
pew  lumber;  and  beyond  the  great  arch 
under  theTower,  Westward,  the  N ave 
is  entirely  stopped  out  with  that  odi¬ 
ous,  preposterous,  and  useless  piece  of 
lumber,  the  organ-case.  If  the  or¬ 
gan  itself,  small  in  the  essential  parts, 
was  properly  disposed  on  one  side  of 
this  interior  (and  indeed  I  refer  to 
all  other  Churches  on  this  subject), 
so  much  of  charming  Architecture 
would  not  be  lost  to  those  who  can 
fee]  the  merits  of  such  enchanting 
scenes. 

The  Choir  lias  five  divisions  of 
arches  on  each  side  ;  the  columns, 
their  support,  are  in  some  situations 
circular,  and  in  others  octangular, 
with  four  smaller  circular  columns  lit 
the  four  points;  the  centre  column 
to  each  rising  to  the  top  of  the  Gal¬ 
lery;  story,  and  supporting  the  groins, 
which  are  of  the  plain  intersecting 
"kind,  but  of  the  most  delightful  pro¬ 
portion  and  elegant  sweep.  The 
arches  of  the  Gallery  (supported  by 
delicate  columns)  open;  but  no  tho¬ 
roughfare  from  one. gallery  to  ano¬ 
ther,  as  usual;  The  windows  have, 
however,  a  Gallery  communication 
of-arghes  and  columns,  &c.  To  speak 
at  once,  the  upright  is  perfect  in  the 
highest  degree  ;  is  of  a  turn  grand; 
and,  happy  1  am  to  relate,  the  two 
sides  have  been  permitted  to  endure, 
unhavocked  and  undefiled,  if  we  may 
hide  our  eyas  from  the  pew  lumber, 
and  the  glazing-in  of  the  several 
arches.  The  East  end  is  tilled  up 
with  one  of  those  vulgar,  clumsy 
Altar-pieces,  in  what  is  called  the 
Grecian  taste.  Above  this  other  piece 
of  lumber,  is  a  large  w  indow  of  the 
Tudor  fashion.  In  the  North  aile 
of  the  Choir,  tw  o  of  the  first  windows 
from  the  transept  stopped  up;  third 
and  fourth  windows  perfect  :  the 
fifth  window  takes  a  new  turn,  and 
gives  that  kind  of  window  termed 
the  Architectural  Three  in  One, 
such  as  are  conspicuous  in  Salisbury 
Cathedra],  and  other  works  of  the 
same  date,  Under  this  fifth  and  pre¬ 
ceding  windowarelow,  arched,  Tudor- 
worked  monuments,  Four  ofthe  win¬ 
dows,  and  divisions  wherein  they' were 
placed,  in  the  South  aile  ofthe  Choir, 
cut  away  into  large  arched  openings, 


to  give  admittance  into  St.  Mary 
Magdalen’s  Chapel,  built  in  the  Tu¬ 
dor  times,  as  its  Architecture  suffi¬ 
ciently  demonstrates.  Groins  of  this 
Chapel  destroyed,  and  a  modern  del¬ 
ing  substituted  instead  thereof.  Traces 
of  Holy- water  niches,  &c. 

Our  Lady’s  Cjiaeel.  The  early 
style  of  workmanship  carried  o,n; 
it.  has  four  Aiies,  North  and  South, 
the  two  outer  ones  being  continu¬ 
ations  of  the  North  and  South  Aiies 
of  the  Church.  The  length,  from 
the  back1  of  the  Altar  to  the  East  end 
of  this  Chapel,  made  out  in  three 
Aiies.  The  window's  are  some  of 
them  of  the  plain  kind,  such  as  are  in 
the  Aiies  Westward;  others  in  three 
single  lights;  and  the  rest  shew  with 
tracery.  Under  the  window  in  the  last 
North  division,  is  a  Tudor-work  ed  mo¬ 
nument,  w  ith  the  statue  of  a  skeleton. 
The  groins  of  the  Chapel  perfect,  and 
extremely  beautiful ;  and  the  whole 
scene  is  impressive  and  soletnn.  At  the 
East  end  of  this  Our  Lady’s  Chapel,  a 
small  Chapel  has  been  run  out  in  tw  o 
divisions;  has  tracery  windows,  two 
of  them  stopped  up  :  and,  at  the  East 
end,  the  window'  appears  once  to 
have  been  in  the  same  pleasing  state, 
but  altered,  to  set  therein  a  monu¬ 
ment,  in  James  the  First's  reign.  The 
groins  are  destroyed.  Two  very  an- 
tient  stone  coffins  are  here  preserved  *. 
'At  the  back  of  the  Altar-screen  of 
the  Choir  arc  some  fine  tracery  com¬ 
partments,  supposed  once  to  give 
view  through  them  into  Our  Lady’s 
Chapel. 

The  interior  of  St.  John’s  Chapel 
hears  now  a  modern  appearance,  even 
that  of  a  mere  common  Vestry-room. 

About  the  Church  are  many  hete¬ 
rogeneous  and  grotesque  monuments, 
ofthe  time  of  James  I.  &c. 

Interior  of  the  Great  Tower.  It 
is  formed  in  four  stories.  First 
story.  On  each  side  are  four  arches 
.with  columns,  and  a  gallery  of  com¬ 
munication  behind  them.  Second 


*  There  has  just  been  set  up  irl  this 
Chapel  a  very  pleasing;  mural  monu¬ 
ment  t©  the  memory  of  the  l^te  Abraham 
Newland,  Esq.  (an  account  of  whom  has 
been  given  in  1807,  vol.  LXXVII.  p.  1170) 
from  a  design  of  J.  Soane,  Architect ; 
and  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  fmd,  that 
not  any  of  the  lines  of  the  Chapel  have 
been  mutilated  in  consequence,  as  is  tc.o 
commonly  the  case  in  these  kind  of  under¬ 
takings. 


storv. 
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story.  On  each  side,  three  large 
arches  with  columns,*  but  slopped 
■up,  and  the  decorations  nearly  cut 
smooth  with  the  face  of  the  wall. 
These  stories  . are  in  the  early  style 
of  the  Church.  Third  and  fourth 
stories  of  Tudor  work,  and  similar 
in  their  parts.  On  each  side  of  these 
two  stories  are  two  large' and  lofty 
windows,  each  having  two  tiers  of 
raullions,  and  tracery  in  their  heads. 
Between  these  two  latter  stories  is 
a,  flat  compartmented  cieling,  and 
an  entablature  with  ornaments, 
These  object):  are  still  in  their  origi¬ 
nal  colouring.  From  the  rich  turn 
of  this  cieling  it  becomes  evident 
that,  at  the  period  of  its  setting  up, 
the  Tower  was  clear  to  view  up  to 
this  point  ;  and  the  whole  gaze  must 
have  been,  in  every  respect,  pleasing 
•and  prepossessing. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  Great  Fire, 
1666,  or  more  probably  the  rage  of 
professional  men  at  that  period  to 
do  away  ail  trace  of  our  National 
Architecture  in  London,  in  order  to 
introduce  a  foreign  melange  mode  of 
design,  it  is  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
one  antient  structure,  bearing  so 
much  of  its  first  features  as  this  of 
Sx.  Mary,  should  remain  in  being. 
But,  as  Chalice  has  not  wholly  for¬ 
saken  Antiquarian  minds  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  let  us  prize  the  more  this 
jewel  before  us,  which  may  be  deem¬ 
ed  one  of  the  east  existing  glories 
of  London’s  former  splendour! 

An  Architect. 

(Winchester  Palace,  adjoining,  in 
our  next.) 

Mr.  Urban,  July  16. 

THOUGHT  the  Irrigation  of 
Meadows  had  not  been  long  prac¬ 
tised  in  this  Kingdom,  till  looking 
the  other  day  into  some  antient 
tracts,  written  in  the  year  1539,  by 
“  Mayster  Fitzherbarde,  of  charity 
and  good  zele  that  he  bare  to  the 
wealth  of  this  most  noble  readme,” 
I  find  the  follow fug  directions,  which 
so  exaclly  correspond  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  practice,  that  I  hope  it  will  be 
sufficiently  important  to  insert  in 
Tour  entertaining  Magazine. 

A  Staffordshire  Farmer. 

“  Annothev  maner  of  mendying  mc- 
dowes  is,-  yf  there  be  any  ryrmynge  water 
or  land  flude  that  may  be  set  or  brought 
to  rynne  over  the  medowes,  from  the  tyme 
that  they  be  moweu,  unto  the  begirmyng 


of  May,  and  they  wyl  be  moche  the  better, 
and  it  shall  kyll,  drown,  and  drive  away 
the  mouldy  warpes,  and  fill  up  the  low 
places  with  sandes,  and  make  the  ground 
euyn  and  good  to  mowe.  All  manner  of 
waters  be  good,  so  that  they  stand  not 
styl  upon  the  grounde;  but  especially 
that  water  that  cometh  out  of  a  towne, 
from  every  man’s  mydding  or  donghill,  is 
best,  and  will  make  the  medowes  most 
rankest,  and  fro  the  begynning  of  May 
tyll  the  medowes  be  mowen  and  the  hay- 
gotten  in,  the  waters  wolde  be  set  by  and 
roune  another  waye,  for  dyvers  eonsidy- 
ration,  &e.” 

It  seems  too,  by  the  following  ex¬ 
tract,  that  both  draining  and  under¬ 
drawing  were, known  at  that  time : 

“Howe  to  amende  Moneys  Grounde. 

“There  is  none  other  remedy,  butfyrst 
to  dreyne  tire  water  cleane  away.  And  this 
is  agood  meane  to  dreyne  the  water  cleane 
awa v.  Fyrst,  in  the  lowest  close,  where  the 
water  may  be  best  avoyded,  make  a  great 
dyche  and  a  depe,  that  the  water  may 
avoyde.  And  yf  all  the  water  will  not  come 
to  that  great  dyche,  but  stand  styl  in  divers 
places,  than  make  many  small  dyches,  one 
into  another,  from  the  sayd  stand  ing  waters, 
so  that  all  these  standing  waters  may  come 
into  the  great  dyche,  and  that  by  reason 
should  drevne  the  water  clene. — And  yf 
thus  manner  of  dyching  will  nat  make  the 
morres  ground  drje,  than  must  you  make 
a  sough  underiiethe  the  erthe,  as  men  do 
to  get  cole,  yron,  stone,  leade,  or  tynne. 
Any  yf  that  will  not  serve,  than  kepe  out 
your  catell,  for  fear  of  drowning.” 

The  Marling  of  Land  seems  also 
to  have  been  practised  long  before 
that  time,  as  will  appear  fVom  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract : 

“  And  I  maniayle  greasy,  that  in  the 
common  feldes,  where,  of  old  tyme,  hath 
been  made  many  great  marie  pittes,  the 
which  hath  done  moche  good  to  the  landes, 
that  no  we  a-dayes  no  man  doth  5  oecupye 
them,  ne  make  mne  other;  and  theye 
need  not  to  doute  but  there  is  marie  now 
as  welle  as  was  then  :  but,  as  me  seemeth, 
there  be  two  causes  why;  one  is,  the  te- 
n antes  be  so  doubtful  of  their  land  lordes, 
that  yf  they  sholde  marie  and  make  theyr 
holdynges  moche  better,  they  feere  lest 
they  shoid  be  put  out,  or  make  a  great 
fine,  or  else  pay  more  rent” 

The  burning  of  Lime  also  seems  to 
have  been  known  at  that  time. 

“  And  he  that  hath  lymestone  may 
brenne  it  with  cole  and  wodds,  and  make 
lyme,  wherewyth  he  may  lyme  his  ground, 
and  that  wyl  bring  good  corne,  or  he  may 
selle  his  lyme  at  his  pleasure.” 

The  following  forms  of  Oaths,  from 
the  same,  appear  to  me  to  be  curious ; 

“  Jke 
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“  Peace  to  thy  sacred  shrine  !  in  realms 
above. 


“  The  Othe  of  a  Denyson. 

“  I  shall  true  lyege  man  be,  and  true 
faithe  beare  to  Kynge  Henry  that  now  is, 
«nd  to  his  heires ;  and  mo  treason  do,  nor 
thereunto  assent ;  nor  no  thefte  do ;  nor 
iao  th.eves  fellow  be,  nor  any  of  theym  to 
know  ;  but  that  I  shall  enforme,  and  do 
to  wyte  them  that  be  the  Kynge’ s  officers 
thereof,  that  have  the  laws  to  governe. 
And  I  shall  be  -  buxsme  and  obedient  to 
Justices,  Commissioners,  Sheryffs,  Exche- 
tours,  Bayleys,  .and  Constables,  and  to  all 
other  officers  of  the  Kynge’s,  in  all  thynges 
that  they  commaunde  me  to  do  lawfully, 
soo  help  me  God  and  holydome.” 

“  The  Othe  of  Afferour. 

«  I  shall  truly  effers  this  Courte ;  and 
high  no  man  for  no  hate,  nelowe  no  man 
for  noo  love ;  but  to  set  every  man  truly 
after  the  quantite  of  his  tfespasse  to  my 
knowledge,  saving  to  a  genylman  his 
countynaunce  and  his  householde  ;  a  mer- 
chaunt  his  marehandyse;  a  husbande  his 
ienury,  and  his  worke  beastis  to  his  plough. 
Soo  help  me  God  and  my  holydome.” 

Mr.  UrjbA'N,  Worcester,  July  12. 

N  a  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  Wood- 
house’s  Apocalype,  in  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Hartlebury,  presented  to  the 
late  Bishop  of  Worcester,  are  the 
following"  complimentary  remarks  up¬ 
on  that  excellent  work,  in  the  hand¬ 
writing  of  that  learned  and  venerable 
Prelate.  Asa  piece  of  original  Cri¬ 
ticism ,  no  less  worthy  of  its  author, 
jfchan  honourable  to  the  work  it  is 
intended  to  recommend,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  it  will  readily  find  a  place 
in  your  valuable  Repository. 

Yours,  &c.  W.  F. 

“  This  is  the  best  book,  of  its  kind,  that 
I  have  seen.  It  owes  its  superiority  to 
•two  things:  the  Author’s  understanding, 
for  the  most  part,  the  Apocalyphic  Sym¬ 
bols  in  a  spiritual,  not  a  literal  sense. 
-Secondly,  To  the  care  he  has  taken  to  fix 
the  precise  import  of  those  Symbols,  from 
the  use  made  of  them  by  the  old  prophe¬ 
tical  and  other  writers  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament.  Still  many  difficulties  remain, 
and  will  remain  to  the  time  of  ike  end. 

«  March  15th,  1806.  R.  W.” 


Mr.  Urban,  Harwich,  May  IS. 

SINCE  my  Loiter,  voi.  LXXV1I. 

pp.  724-5,  an  elegant  marble  Mo¬ 
nument  has  been  erected  in  the  Chan¬ 
cel  of  the  Chape!  of  St.  Nicholas,  on 
which  is  the  following  inscription: 

“  To  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Saha  a  Bridge, 
who  died  March  24,  1787, 
aged  42  years. 


Receive  this  homage  of  our  filial  love  ; 

No  varnish’d  epitaph,  vain  empty  sounds. 
Or  gaudy  trope,  thy  modest  urn  surrounds; 
Unfading-  Truth  thus  ornaments  thy  bust. 
Thy  virtues  make  this  .consecration  just. 
The  solemn  cypress  bows  to  shade  thy  bier. 
And  Memory  pays  the  tribute  of  a  tear. 

S.  B. 

“  Erected  by  her  Children  in  1808.” 
Yours,  &c.  R.  R.  Babnes. 


Mr.  Urban,  Bishop's  Stortford . 

THOUGH  I  am  enemy  to  all  per¬ 
secution,  I  cannot  ,help  noticing 
many  of  the  expressions  in  the 
Letter  of  u  A  Protestant  Dissenter,” 
p.  573. 

We  certainly  serve  the  same  God, 
and  we  are  also  subjects  of  the  same 
King,  and  should  be  well-wishers  to 
his  Government.  We  all  ought  also 
to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  our 
Nation,  and  defeat  of  our  Enemies., 
But  does  not  the  direct  contrary  of 
this  often  take  place?  I  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  town,  the  major 
part  of  which  consists  of  what  is 
called  the  Old  Presbyterians  ;  and, 
during  the  whole  war,  some  of  them 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  thwarting 
all  the  measures  of  Government;  and, 
what  is  worse,  rejoicing  in  any  re¬ 
verses  (though  I  thank  God  we  have 
experienced  few),  and  grieving  at  our 
siiccesses  ;  and  abundant  cause  they 
have  had  for  grief  of  this  nature  in 
this  glorious  contest.  In  short,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  their  political 
tenets  are  strongly  interwoven  with 
their  religious  ones.  In  making  use 
of  their  elective  franchise,  do  not 
they  always  vote  for  the  candidate  in 
opposition  to  Government*;  this  is 
not  regarding  the  exhortation  of  St. 
Paul,  Rom.  xiii.  I,  &c. ;  nor  is  it 
always  being  “  attached  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  .Constitution for  the 
Government  cannot  be  always  wrong. 
Like  the  Jews,  who  had  no  dealings 
with  the  Samaritans,  they  will  have 
no  dealings  with  those  of  our  Church ; 
nor  will  even  let  a  house,  if  they  can 
avoid  it,  to  any  but  their  own  sect. 
These  are  well-known  facts,  nor  are 
they  nugee,  quee  seria  ducunt  ad  mala, 
but  are  in  themselves  serious  evils. 
Now,  Mr.  Urban,  on  which  side  is 
the  persecution?  !  think  they  cannot 
be  said  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  the 
mild,  unoffending  Jesus. 

T  This  is  much  too  peremptory.  Edit. 

Your 
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Your  Correspondent  says,  that  their 
families  are  more  attended  to  in  the 
article  of  religion  and  sobripty,  from 
being  “  kept  out  of  offices.'7  “  Nine 
illce  lacrymce  V\  But  I  do  not  see 
why  those  persons  who  have  these 
offices  should  not,  at  the  same  time, 
take  care  of  their  families  in  a  reli¬ 
gious  way.  And  we  have  examples 
of  some  of  the  first  families  in  the 
kingdom,  who  are  remarkable  for 
their  attention  to  religious  duties* 

As  to  the  payment  of  Tithes,  it  is 
enforced  by  tile  law,  or  else  woe  be 
to  the  Clergy;  for  no  one,  i  believe, 
will  say,  that  the  Dissenters  pay  them 
the  most  cheerfully  of  any  set  of 
men.  That  there  are  many  most  wor¬ 
thy  and  respectable  men  of  this  sect 
I  am  ready  to  allow ;  but  the  major 
part  in  this  neighbourhood  acts  as 
I  have  said.  For  my  own  part,  1 
think  it  impossible  to  be  moral  and 
religious,  without  at.  the  same  time 
being  loyal  and  free  from  a  perse¬ 
cuting  spirit.  C  a  n  di  dus. 

***  We  have,  several  other  Letters  on 
this  subject;  but  have  no  inclination  to 
call  forth  religious  bickerings.  Edit. 


Mr.  Urbam,  -  '  August  20. 

ERMIT  me  to  call  the  attention 
of  your  Antiquarian  Readers  to 
an  anecdote,  which  Camden,  in  his 
Remains,  attaches  to  the  Noble  of 
Edward  the  Third,  one  of  our  earliest 
gold  coins.  JHe  says,  that  the  alche¬ 
mists  of  his  day  “  affirmed  as  an  un¬ 
written  verity,  that  it  was  made  by 
projection,  or  multiplication  alchi- 
micall  of  Raymond  Lulli,  in  the 
Tower  of  .London.”  And  he  proceeds 
to  state,  that,  by  the  inscription,  “  Je¬ 
sus  aulem  translens  per  medium  illa- 
rum  Hat”  it  was  hinted,  that  the 
gold  was  made  by  invisible  and  secret 
art  amidst  the  ignorant. 

Camden  writes  in  so  particular  a 
style,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  say, 
whether  he  tells  this  story  seriously, 
or  with  a  secret  smile  of  contempt. 
If  we  are  to  suppose  the  latter,  lie 
should,  like  Mr.  Addison’s  “  Vellum,” 
give  us  our  cue,  and  beg  pardon  for 
being  jocular. 

It  was  in  1344,  that  King  Edward 
the  Third  first  coined  Nobles.'  Lully 
died  in  1315,  and  I  cannot  find  that 
he  ever  was  in  England.  I  suppose, 
therefore,  that  we  are  to  -understand 
from  Camden,  1 1 1 a L  the  gold  ‘was made 
.after  his  recipe. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  was  so  com¬ 


pletely  deceived  by  an  alchemist, 
that  he  was  afterwards  much  dis¬ 
pleased  if  the  subject  was  ever  men¬ 
tioned  in  his  presence.  Since  his 
time,  I  think  that  there  is  no  record, 
that  any  person  of  acknowledged 
acuteness  has  mounted  this  hobby¬ 
horse,  which  wras  so  long  an  universal 
favourite  throughout  Europe.  E.  S.  S. 

Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  6. 

ERHAPS  some  of  your  rambling 
Correspondents  may  have  met 
with  the  following': 

At  the  Inn  at  Bethkellert,  at  the 
foot  of  Snowdon,  is  an  Album,  in 
which  many  a  young  traveller  has 
tried  to  flutter  his  unfledged  poetic 
pinions  on  a  summer  evening.  Dr. 

B - k,  unwilling  to  pass  through 

so  interesting  a  country  without  leav¬ 
ing  some  memorial  of  his  having 
done  so;  but  having  been,  perhaps, 
disappointed  of  an  interview  with 
any  one  of  the  coy  Nine  on  the 
Peak  of  Snowdon,  and  perhaps  fa¬ 
tigued  with  his  journey,  left  this  la¬ 
conic  entry : 

u  Dr.  B - k  stoptthe  night.”' 

This  produced  the  following,  dr 
something  like  it: 

In  Scripture  we  ’re  told, 

That  Joshua  of  old,  [tines  ; 

Stopt  the  day  whilst  he  thrash’d  the  Phtirs- 
Here,  all  Wales  was  in  fright— 

Dr.  B.  si  opt  the  night , 

Whilst  he  staid  to  refresh  his  intestines. 


Mr.  Urban,  August  9. 

SEND  you'  some  emendations  to 
the  List,  of  Baronets  of  Ireland,  as 
given  in  the  Court  Calendar  for  1803. 
The  title  qf  Crofton,  though  continu¬ 
ed  in  the  List,  became  extinct  so  long- 
ago  as  1 7  SO,  in  the  .person  of  Sir  Oliver, 
the  fifth  baronet;.  whqse  ancestor  was 
so  created  in  1 06 1 ,  with  remainder  to 
his  issue  male.  The  late  Sir  Maiby 
Crofton,  of  Longford  House,  co.  Sligo, 
was  descended  from  an  uncle  of  the 
first  Baronet;  and,  of  course,. had  nq 
just  pretension  to  the  honour. 

The  title  of  Crofton,  granted  I75S,  is 
enjoyed  by  the  Hon,  Sir  Edw,  Croftojp. 

The  title  of  Lunina  became  extinct 
in  March  1796,  in  the- person  of  Sir 
Francis  Lutmn,  he  dying. issueless. 

There  is  no  such  Irish- or  English 
Baronetage  as  Gilford  of  Castle- Yor- 
dan;  nor  Sheridan,  which  are  met 
with  in  some  Li$is. 

For  Sir  Richard ,  read  Sir  John  Al¬ 
len  do  Bourgho,  of  Castle-Conneli, 

A  Constant  Reader. 
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.QUANTITY  OF  RAIN, 

WHICH  FELL  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  PLACES  IN  THE  YEAR  I  SOT 

In  Inches  and  Decimals. 
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Any  communigation  on  this  branch  of  Meteorology,  ■will  be  thankfully  received 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Blanchard,  Master  of  the  Academy,  Nottingham. 


A  METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE  from  June  to  December,  1807. 

By  Dr.  Clarke,  of  Nottingham. 

The  following  Observations  on  the  Thermometer  are  made  at  8  A.  M.  2.  P.  M- 
and  IIP.  M.  and  on  the  Barometer  at  2  P.  M.  The  former  Instrument  is  placed  in 
the  open  air,  exposed  t<^>  the  West,  but  in  a  situation  surrounded  by  buildings,  which 
prevent  any  alteration  of  temperature  from  currents  of  air.  The  direction  of  the  wind 
is  taken  from  the  vane  of  St.  Peter’s  church  ;  and  the  numbers  state  bow  often  it  has 
been  observed  in  any  particular  quarter  during  the  month. 
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106.  Richardson’s  Poems  and  Plays, 
f Concluded  from  p.  Gil. J 

HE  Plays  are  two  in  number,  and 
both  Tragedies.  The  first  is  in¬ 
tituled  “The  Indians;”  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  represented  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  Scotland.  The  fable  of 
the  piece  is  connected  with  the  taking 
of  Quebec  by  the  British  under  Gen. 
Wolfe;  and  the  scenery  is  laid  in  the 
woodlands  and  Indian  villages  that 
surround  Lake  Huron,  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  The  persons  of  the  drama,  are, 
Ononthio,  the  Sachem  of  the  tribe,'  a 
humane  and  moderate  ruler  ;  Onaiyo 
his  son,  a  brave  young  man,  w  ho  is, 
at  the  opening  of  the  play,  absent 
from  his  village,  with  auxiliaries  in 
aid  of  France;  Maraino,  the  wile  of 
Onaiyo,  a  joung  woman  of  British 
extraction,  who  had  been  saved, 
when  a  child,  from  being  murdered 
by  the  compassionate  Ononthio,  w  hen 
the  Indians,  in  one  of  their  horrid  at¬ 
tacks  upon  the  English  settlers,  had 
massacred  her  parents;  Ycrdal,  an 
Indian  of  some  rank  ;  and  Neidan,  a 
sorcerer;  together  with  Sidney,  the 
brother  of  Maraino,  who  had  like¬ 
wise  escaped  from  the  fate  of  his  fa¬ 
mily.  The  interest  of  the  plot  arises 
from  a  wicked  attempt  on  the  part  of 
Yerdal,  who  is  joined  and  instigated 
by  Neidan  to  supplant  the  authority 
of  the  Sachem,  and  to  possess  him¬ 
self  of  Maraino  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband.  This  object  is  favoured  by 
a  report  of  Onaiyo’s  death,  who  had 
been  seen  baffled  and  disarmed  by  a 
British  soldier  in  the  field  of  Quebec. 
In  the  mean  time,  to  get  rid  of  other 
obstacles,  and  ensure  final  success, 
the  two  traitors  converse  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner : 

“  Yerdal. 

“  Neidun,  I  would  confer  with  thee.  Thou 
know’st 

The  holy  reverence  I  have  ever  borne  thee, 
And  I 've  experienc’d  thee  my  friend. 

Neidan. 

Thy  pleasure  ? 

Yerdal. 

T  ou ’ve  mark’d,  have  often  mark’d,  Ma- 
raino’s  beauty. 

Neidan. 

And  with  regret  have  seen  her  radiance 
kindle 

The  flame  of  unrequited  love  in  thee. 

Yerdai,. 

Rut  not  of  hopeless  love. 

Neidan. 

Not  hopeless!  how  ! 

Gent.  Mag.  August ,  1808. 


Yerdal. 

Onaiyo  is  no  more  !  doubtless  he  perish’d. 
We  have  no  tidings  of  his  fate,  but  that 
He  strove  in  bloody  conflict.  Furious  rage 
And  headlong  rashness  must  have  urg’d 
him  ou 

To  deeds  not  only  hazardous  but  deadly. 
Neidan. 

But  yet  his  death  will  not  avail.  Maraino, 
Erewhiie,  if  I  misdeem  not,  scorn’d  thy  suit. 
Yerdal. 

My  rival  liv’d ;  but  now  I’ll  soothe  and  win 
Her  soul  to  soft  compliance :  I  will  practise 
Ev’ry  endearment  of  subduing  love 
To  bend  her  stubbornness  :  and  thou  art 
skill’d 

In  th’  efficacies  of  enchanting  spells. 
Employ  them  in  my  service :  thy  reward 
Shall  be  whate’er  thou  wilt  and  I  can 
compass. 

'  Neidan. 

But  then  Ononthio  loves  thee  not ;  nay, 
hates  thee ! 

For  thou  hast  oft  oppos’d  him;  and  will 
never, 

Unless  by  strong  compulsion,  yield  Maraino 
To  thy  embrace. 

Yerdal. 

And  would  you  grieve  to  see  him 
By  strong  necessity  eompell’d  ? 

Neidan. 

No  more— ,  - 

Exert  thy  influence.  If  direful  charms, 
And  pow’rwithth’  agents  of  the  troubled  air. 
Or  those  that  haunt  the  desert ;  and  if  skill 
To  use  the  hidden  virtues  that  belong 
To  every  root  and  every  plant  that  waves 
Its  foliage  to  the  breeze,  can  aid  thy  pur¬ 
pose  ; 

Or  if  sagacity  and  deep  discernment 
Have  power  to  snare  our  overbearing  chief, 
Command  their  services,  and  be  successful, 
Yerdal. 

Successful  to  the  very  utmost  height 
Of  my  desires  !  Maraino  shall  be  mine  ! 
And  all  the  usurpation  and  the  power 
Of  proud  Ononthio  trampled  in  the  dust. 
He  who  opposes  me,  mq  thus  upheld 
And  aided  by  thy  skill,  may  sooner  stem 
The  rage  of  Niagara,  when  he  pours 
Tlie  upper  and  the  nether  floods  with  vast 
Tremendous  tumult  down  the  foamy  cliffs. 
And  roars  and  shakes  th’  untrgdden  *vild 
afar.” 

Meanwhile,  a  prisoner  is  brought 
in  by  the  fugitives,  and  these  two 
disaffected  chiefs  make  a  point  of 
having  him  sacrificed  to  appease  the 
angry  Gods,  but,  in  truth,  more  to 
oppose  the  wishes  of  their  Sachem, 
who  had  determined  to  save  him. 
Before,  however,  lie  could  interpose 
his  authority,  the  Indians  have  the 
prisoner  bound,  and,  armed  with  to¬ 
mahawks,  they  stand  around  him, 

giving 
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giving  vent  to  their  feelings  in  the 
following  tine  lyricks: 

“  First  Indian-. 

“  Spirits  of  the  Dead,  that  fly 
All  athwart  the  midnight  sky. 

When  the  sable-suited  night 
Bars  the  Western  gate  of  light. 

And  with  lamentable  wail 
Load  the  intermitting  gale ; 

Second  Indian. 

By  your  melancholy  groans. 

Mangled  carcases  and  bones, 

That,  besmear’d  with  recent  gore, 

Lie  on  floshdlega’s *  shore; 
Disembodied  -Spirits,  come, 

And  enjoy  the  victim's  doom. 

Third  Indian. 

Come,  my  brethren,  fierce  and  grim. 
Fill  the  cauldron  to  the  brim; 

Fuel  in  the  forest  hew, 

Cypress,  pine,  and  baleful  yew ; 

Till  the  smoke  and  smould’ring  lire 
Round  the  sooty  sides  aspire. 

Fourth  Indian. 

With  a  thousand  tortures  slow 
Vary  his  protracted  woe ; 

Every  nerve  and  every  vein 
Claims  its  destin’d  dole  of  pain. 

Till  the  wilds  and  rocky  shore 
Bellow  with  th’  unpitied  roar. 

Fifth  Indian. 

Bend  th’  elastic  bow  to  fly 
With  his  hairy  scalp  on  high. 

Hither,  from  the  waste  of  War, 
Areskouy f,  roll  thy  car; 

Grim  with  horrible  delight, 

.  ,  Hallow  the  tremendous  rite. 

Sixth  Indian. 

Blasts  that  wing  the  winnow’d  air, 

Fly  !  on  rapid  pinion  bear, 

Far  beyond  the  billowy  main, 

Screams  of  anguish,  shrieks  of  pain ! 
Far  beyond  th’  Atlantic  deep 
Let  his  kindred  wail  and  weep.” 

The  good  Qnonthic,  notwithstand¬ 
ing,  succeeds  in  saving  the  Rrilon 
from  the  frightful  death  which  was 
preparing  for  him  wiih  so  much  sa¬ 
vage  skill  and  bloodthirstiness;  and 
has  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  he  is 
the  fbrothdf  of  Maraino,  his  son's 
wife,  and,  as  it  afterwards  appeared, 
the  very  person  who  had  foiled  his 
son  in  the  engagement,  and  spared 
his  life.  Onaiyo  has,  in  the  mean 
time,  returned,  but  is  prevented  from 
seeing-  his  wife  by  Yerdal  and  Nei- 
dan,  whose  plan  grows  blacker  and 
blacker,  as  obstacles  increase.  They 
persuade  Onaiyo  that  Sidney,  who 
they  teii  him  was  saved  by  his  wife’s 
interposition,  was  on  terms  of  crimi- 

f  Mars.- 
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nal  familiarity  with  Maraino;  and  fi¬ 
nally  succeed  in  rousing  his  jealousy 
to  that  pitch*  that  he  determines  to 
slay  the  Englishman.  He  finds  him, 
at  length,  asleep  in  the  open  air,  and 
would  have  perpetrated  the  bloody 
deed  which  he  meditated;  but,  be¬ 
hold  !  he  is  the  generous  soldier  with 
whom  he  had  unsuccessfully  coped 
before  Quebec,  and  wears  on  his 
body  the  very  wampum  belt  which 
he  had  given  him  as  a  token  of  grati¬ 
tude  and  esteem  when  they  parted  or* 
the  field!  An  explanation  follows; 
and  Yerdal,  seeing  his  villainy  ex¬ 
posed,  makes  a  thrust  at  Onaiyo,  who 
dexterously  wrests  his  dagger  from 
his  hand,  and  lavs  the  traitor  at  his 
feet.  N eidan  had  previously  professed 
repentance,  and  was  forgiven. 

This  story  is  simple,  and  well  con¬ 
ceived  ;  and  if  its  developement  does 
not  “  harrow  up  the  soul,”  it  at  least 
excites  emotions  of  a  very  pleasant 
character,  and  leaves  a  soft,  pensive 
impression  upon  the  mind, 

We  can  only  afford  room  for  the 
following  lines,  in  which  Sidney  ami 
Maraino  recognize  each  other.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Indians,  from  the  edge  of 
whose  tomahawks  he  had  just  escap¬ 
ed,  Sidney  says  of  them, 

“  Too  well,  ere  now,  I’ve  prov’d  their 
deadly  rancour,  [pris’d 

When,  at  still  hour  of  midnight,  they  sur- 
My  father’s  dwelling,  barbarously  .slew 
My  parents  and  my  infant  sister.  I 
Escap’d  their  fury ;  but  my  heart  preserves 
Indelible  th5  impression  of  their  rage. 

Maraino. 

Merciful  Heaven !.  and  were  thy  parents 
slain 

By  cruel  Indians  ?  and  hadst  thou  a  sister, 
An  infant  sister  ?  Wilt  thou,  gentle  stranger. 
Grant  me  the  boon  I  crave,  and  tell  me 
where, 

Where  whs  their  dwelling  ? 

Sidney. 

My  parents 

Were,  born  in  Britain.  In  their  early  days 
Fortune  bad  smil’d  on  them ;  but  soon,  alas  ! 
With  sad  reverse  she  fro  wn'd.  Gen ’reus 
-  disdain 

To  be  the  constant  objects  of  compassion 
Determin’d  them  to  leave  tbeir  native  land, 
And  strive,  by  honest  industry,  elsewhere 
To  earn  a  peaceful  livelihood.  They  cross’d 
The  wide  Atlantic :  in  a  woody  vale, 

Lav’d  by  the  Delaware,  for  many  a  year, 
Bless’d  with  success  in  their  unenvy’d  toil, 
They  liv’d,  and  rear’d  their  progeny,  myself 
And  my  poor  helpless  sister.  But  even  here 

Their 
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Their  fate  was  adverse.  Cruel  fate  !  Oh 
Heaven  ! 

Did  they  deserve  their  sufferings  ? 

Mara  iNO. 

O  proceed, 

And  free  me  from,  suspence. 

Sidney  (zvitfi  e motion ,  and  not 
.  observing  Maraino). 

My  parents  ! 

Most  barbarously  massacred  !  Can  I 
Recall  that  night  of  horror,  and  not  feel 
My  bosom  torn  with  agonizing  sorrow  ? 
Maraino. 

O  direful  night !  when,  at  the  dreary  houj; 
Of  midnight.,  the  tremendous  veil  arose  : 
M  v  father,  starting  from  his  sleep,  beheld, 
Hf  the  hideous  light  of  his  own  roof  in 
flames., 

The  Scowling  visages  of  savage  fiends, 
That  yell’d  with  horrid  ho.wliugs.  Dire 
event !  [branee 

Tiic  earliest  image  stamp’d  on  my  reinem- 
.Was  that  disastrous  night ! 

Sidney. 

On  thy  remembrance  ! 
Maraino. 

My  brother  !  O  my  brother  !  I  am  thine, 
Thy  only  sister  !  thy  poor  sister  !  then 
Reft  of  my  parents  and  of  thee  !  But  now 
1  have  recover’d  thee. 

Sidney. 

Thy  name  ? 
Maraino. 

O  Sidney ! 

You  are  indeed  my  brother.  Oft  1  have 
heard 

The  tale  of  our  disaster,  but  believ'd 
You  too  had  perish’d. — Holy  Heaven  !  I 
thank  thee ;  v 

My  brother  lives,  lives  to  protect  and 
guard  me!’’ 

We  come  now  to  the  second  Play, 
which  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best 
portion  of  thevwork  before  us.  It 
is  a  lyrical  drama,  called  “  I1  he  Maid 
of  Lochim;'1  the  subject  of  which  is 
taken  from  the  poein  of  Fiagal 
ascribed  to  Ossian.  Agandecca,  the 
daughter  of  St  a  mo,  King  of  Loch- 
liu,  had  been  betrothed  to  Fingai, 
King  of  M  or  veil;  but,  for  reasons  of 
state',  Stamo  thought  proper  to  break 
off  the  marriage  and  all  connexion 
with  the  Chief  of  Morven.  Fingai, 
therefore,  invades  Lochliu?  defeats 
ils  King  in  single  combat;  hut,  by 
the  interposition  of  their  Nobles,  the 
two  Moparchs  are  reconciled,  and 
Agandecca  is  to  become  the  wife  of 
her  victorious  lover.  Stamo,  how¬ 
ever,  still  retains  a  grudge  against 
Fingai ;  consults  with  the  High  Priest 
of  Lochliu  about  gratifying  it;  and 
the  result  is,  a  stratagem  to  poison 
the  young  Warrior  during  the  cele¬ 


bration  of  the  marriage.  This  plan 
does  not  succeed ;  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  that  frustrate  it  put  off  the 
solemnization'  of  the  w'edding.  The 
old  King,  determined  to  have  ven¬ 
geance  upon  Fingai,  concerts,  in 
conjunction  with  the  High  Priest,  an¬ 
other  method  of  trepanning  him.  He 
is  to  be  invited  to  a  hunting-match; 
way-laid  by  an  ambuscade  of  armed, 
men,  and  slain  without  mercy.  By 
means  of  Agandecca,  he  gets  notice  of 
this  diabolical  stratagem,  and  goes  to 
hunt  so  well  prepared  for  it;  that 
Starno  and  his  assassins  are  very  soon 
in  his  power.  In  the  midst  of  the 
scuffle,  Agandecca,  seeing  her  father 
overcome,  and  afraid  of  his  life, 
rushed  in  to  save  him ;  when  he, 
knowing  that  his  purpose  had  been 
communicated  by  her  to  Fingai,  and 
roused  to  the  highest  degree  of  mad¬ 
ness  at  his  disappointment,  plunged 
his  dagger  into  her  fair  bosom. 

Jn  this  drama,  which,  as  a  w  hole,  is 
a  piece  of  distinguished  merit,  there 
are  many  lyrical  verses  of  great 
beauty  and  spirit,  recited  by  Bards, 
somewhat  in  the  style  of  the  antient 
Chorus.  Upon  the  reconciliation  of 
the  Kings,  after  the  battle*  these 
poetical  Chroniclers  amuse  the  War¬ 
riors  with  the  following  high-toned 
minstrelsy : 

“  First  Bard. 

‘'Cease,  ye  Regal  Halls',  to  mourn. 
For,  link’d  in  love,  the  Kings  return ; 
Their  gallant  train,  with  joyful  feet, 
Your  hospitable  threshold  greet. 

Loud  let  the  voice  of  Harmony  resound, 
Thy  lofty  roof  with  festive  notes  rebound. 
Far  let.  the  melodies  of  Mirth  be  heard, 

And  Reconcilement’s  feast  in  fair  array 
prepar’d. 

Second  Bard. 

Furious  through  tumultuous  skies 
The  tempest,  wing’d  with  horror, 
flies; 

Ascends,  and  whelms  with  giant  force 
The  day-star  in  his,-flaming  course;  ‘ 
The  roiling  clouds  with  wild  disorder 
blends;  [scends . 

And  now  in  torrent-streams  the  l'ain  de- 
Loud  on  re-bellowing  hills  and  shelving 
shores  [roars. 

The  forest  groans  amain,  the  raging  billow 

Third  Bard. 

Milder  influence  soon  prevails, 

The  reign  of  gently-breathing  gales ; 
The  clouds  are  parted  in  the  sky, 

The  Day  unveils  her  azure,  eye, 

Smiles  on  the  fury  of  the  foaming  rill, 
Renews  the  verdure  of  the  sloping  hill; 

Ctowns 
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Crowns  with  refulgent  beam  the  vocal 
grove,  [of  Love. 

And  wakes  in  every  glade  the  symphonies 
Fourth  Bard. 

"Reconcilement,  gentle  power  ! 

When  clouds  of  angry  passion  lour. 
Duly  invok’d,  thy  smile  imparts 
Contrition  to  congenial  hearts. 

How  sweetly-soothing  thine  oblivious 
calm ! 

\Vhile  kind  Affection's  renovated  balm 
The  down-cast  eye  with  dews  of  rapture 
fills,  [som  thrills  ! 

Glows  in  the  flushing  cheek,  the  tender  bo- 
1  Chorus  of  Bards. 

Frea,  queen  of  soft  del  ght, 

Braga,  ruling  power  of  song, 

Balder,  source  and  lord  of  light, 

May  your  reign  of  love  be  long!” 

When  the  parties  had  met  in  the 
chapel,  where  the  marriage  was  to 
take  place,  Ullin,  the  Bard  of  Mor- 
ven,  supposed  to  he  possessed  of  the 
second  sight  (a  gift  still  of  doubtful 
existence  among  his  countrymen,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Johnson),  gives  warn¬ 
ing:  to  his  Sovereign  in  the  folio  wing 

“  CD  Cj 

stanzas : 

“  Gracious  Sovereign, 
Beware  of  guile.  Never  have  1  beheld  thee 
So  snar’d  and  compass’d  with  deceit  and 
peril.  [weakness ; 

Groundless  suspicion  argues  fear  and 
But  wary  Caution  is  the  child  of  Wisdom, 
F ingal  ( with  surprise). 

Behold,  his  bright  eye  rolls  in  hurried 
-  frenzy ! 

Ullin,  reveal  the  portent;  for  I  know 
That  visionary  forms  full  oft  to  thee 
Unfold  their  hues,  foreboding  dire  events. 
Ur. din  (in  agitation J. 

I. 

Whence  was  the  rueful  cry, 

The  moaning  of  Despair  ? 

Chas’d  through  the  troubled  air, 

A  ghost  wept  shrieking  by ! 

II. 

Fierce  clouds  terrific  lour! 

Red  drops  come  trickling  down; 
And  lo!  a  princely  crown 
Falls  in  a  bloody  shower ! 

High  Priest. 

Away  with  thy  suggestion !  idle  dreams  ! 
Th’  offspring  of  Fear,  foster’d  by  Super¬ 
stition. 

Uj.un. 

I. 

Panting  on,  with  measur’d  haste, 
The  raven  wings  the  wide  aerial  waste ; 
Red  of  eye,  and  talon  fell, 

Behold  the  Minister  of  Ilell ! 
Pontiff,  to  daunt  thy  shrinking  heart 
with  fear, 

Keasd  you  not  rustling  by  the  baleful  pen¬ 
non  near? 


II. 

Blasted  by  a  noxious  breath, 

That  blew  at  even  across  the  wizard  heath. 
On  a  scath’d  pine’s  smoulder’d 
bough,  [now 

The  bird  of  vengeance  rests,  and 
Whets  his  terrific  beak,  soon  in  thy 
breast  [repast. 

To  tear  thy  mangled  heart,  and  cling  to  the 

The  High  Priest,  presenting  the 
impoisoned  cup  to  Agandecca,  which 
she,  agreeably  to  custom,  was  to  pre-* 
sent  lo  her  bridegroom  untasted,  says 
to  her, 

“  Thou  "Royal  Virgin, 
Loveliest  of  Northern  maidens,  to  thy 
Consort 

Present  this  cup,  in  token  of  thy  fealty, 
And  kind  endeavour  to  allay  his  cares. 

O  may  that  precious  liquor  yield  composure 
And  gentle  comfort  from  the  toils  of  life  ! 
Agandecca  ( trembling, and  receiving  the  cup)* 
And  of  that  comfort  may  I  not  partake  ? 
Have  [  no  need  of"  solace  ? 

High  Priest. 

Hold  !  profane  not 

The  sacred  mystery  with  thy  reckless  deed. 
Agandecca. 

Believe  me,  holy  Seer,  if  this  contain 
Soft  antidote  or  medicine  for  the  pangs 
Of  heartfelt  anguish,  I  am  much  in  need 
Of  the  refreshing  beVerage. 

High  Priest. 

Peace  !  beware ! 

Nor  with  unseasonable  speech  disturb 
This  holy  rite.  The  vollied  lightning  dart3 
With  instantfury  from  the  depth  of  Heaven, 
And  cleaves  the  heart  of  whosoever  dare 
Profane  our  solemn  act. 

Acandecca. 

And  shall  I  then 

Become  insensible  ?  Shall  I  be  free 
From  anguish  ?  and  my  heatt  no  longer 
throb  [flame. 

With  direful  horror  ?  Come,'  thou  rapid 
And  rescue  me  from  sulfTance,  and  I’ll 
hail  thee 

A  minister  of  mercy  !” 

Upon  being  pressed  to  present  it, 
she  dashes  it  from  her,  exclaiming, 

“  Down  to  the  ground,  perfidious  potion  ! 
down  ! 

Now  let  the  Levin  flash,  and  Odin  thunder, 
And  the  deep-cavern’d  earth  gape  to  re¬ 
ceive  me  ! 

No  dread  of  punishment  and  no  reward 
Shall  ever  force  or  lure  me  to  commit 
A  deed  that  the  pure  spirit,  of  my  soul 
With  condemnation  and  abhorrence 
spurns !” 

Our  limits  now  imperiously  require 
that  we  refrain  from  making  more 
extracts;  and  we  shall  comply,  after 
quoting  the  passage  in  which  Agan¬ 
decca 
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deeca  communicates  to  her  lover  the 
plan  that  was  laid  to  take  away  his 
life.  She  appears  distressed  ;  and  he 
having*  begged  of  her  to  disclose  the 

O  %  c5  ,  , 

cause  ot  her  sorrows,  she  informs 
him  that 

“  On  the  wing 

Are  now  the  swiftly-flying  minutes,  charg’d 
With  the  disclosure.  But  before  the  tidings 
Whelm  thee  with  sad  surprise,  I  have  a  boon 
To  crave  of  thee ;  and,  with  what  earnest 
speech 

I  can,  I  would  entreat  thee. 

Fingal. 

How  !  entreat !  ' 
Say  not  entreat,  command  me. 

Acandecca. 

Spare  my  father ! 

Vow  that  no  sudden  ire,  no  furious  mood 
Of  vengeance,  shall  impel  thee,  though 

thy  wrath  [Heaven 

May  seem  as  righteous  as  the  wrath  of 

Hurl’d  at  th’  enormities  of  human  guilt; 
Vow  that  thou  wilt  not  slay  him,  nor  be- 
Me  of  a  parent.  [reave 

/  Fincal. 

Need  I  vow  or  swear, 

If  my  own  father,  if  illustrious  Comhal, 

Or  hoary  majesty  of  antient  Trenmor, 

Yet  rul’d  his  isles,  that  I  would  not  conspire 
Against  his  life  >  As  sacred  to  my  soul 
As  were  the  life  of  Comhal,  or  my  own, 
Now  glowing  in  the  prime  of  youthful  hope, 
Is  Agandecca’s  sire.  I  could  almost 
Complain  of  thee,  and  say,  my  faith  and 
.  love 

Are  wrong’d  by  thy  entreaty. 

1  Agandkcca.  / 

Well  I  know 

Thy  loyalty,  and  will  believe  thee  faithful, 
And  very  merciful ;  and  so  believing — 

I  will  unfold  to  thee  a  tale,  and  warn  thee 
To  save  thyself — to  speed  thy  flight — 
Away  !  [snares 

From  danger  that  I  cannot  name! — from 
So  hideous  that  my  recreant  speech  denies 
Compliance  with  my  will  !• — -Ye  cruel  Fates ! 
Ttage  as  ye  list.  I  may  not  interfere 
With  your  determin’d  progress,  nor  prevent 
The  foul  accomplishment. 

Fingal. 

Unless  thy  speech 

Give  utterance  to  thy  faltering  words,  thy 
heart 

Will  burst  it®  tenement.  Perchance  delay 
Might  interpose — — 

Acandecca. 

Delay!  delay  not!  fly! 
Shelter'd  behind  that  woody  hill,  an  ambush 
Lies  ready  to  assail  thee ;  and  the  signal 
For  rapid  onset,  the  tremendous  blast 
Blown  from  a  martial  clarion.  Haste, 
away !  [gaze' 

Leave  me!  nor  look  at  me!  nor  let  thy 
Whelm  me  with  utter  shame!  Go,  save 
thy  life ! 


And  my  poor  father  from  a  wreaked  deed! 

\_Exit. 

Enter  Ullin! 

The  King  of  La  chi  in,  with  extreme  imp  a-, 
tience, 

Waits  thine  arrival.  But  let  me  again 
Implore  thee.  Prince,  allow  not  the  deceit 
And  smile  of  hollow  Friendship  to  betray 
thee, 

Fingal. 

Ullin,  I  now  discern  them,  and  must  urge 
thee  [time 

To  bid  my  friends  prepare  for  other  pas- 
Than  chace  of  tusky  boars.  Let  them  not 
wander 

Far  from  that  woody  hill.” 

With  regard  to  the  claims  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Richardson  to  the  poetic  lau¬ 
rel,  wc  have  given  our  Readers  a  fair 
opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment; 
and  if  that  judgment  be  favourable, 
it  will  the  better  correspond  with  ttur 
own.  If  his  volumes  contain  few  ex¬ 
amples  of  that  “  ignea  vis that 
daring  impatient  spirit  which  despises 
restraint,  and  astonishes  by  the  no¬ 
velty  of  its  combinations,  and  the 
loftiness  of  its  flights,  they  are  re¬ 
plete  with  instances  of  animated  poe¬ 
sy,  tempered  and  refined  by  the  most 
discriminative  elegance,  and  in  every 
respect  worthy  of  the  Muse  in.  her 
happiest,  moments.  The  Dramatical 
Pieces  display  much  knowledge  of 
human  nature;  the  characters  are  afi 
such  as  their  situation  and  disposi¬ 
tions  would  form ;  and  we  are  never 
hurt  by  any  thing  extravagant,  or 
that  is  difficult  to  be  reconciled  to 
bur  ordinary  conceptions  of  tilings. 
This  is,  however,  no  more  than  what 
was  reasonably  to  be  expected  from  a 
writer  who,  as  a  critick,  so  success¬ 
fully  scanned  the  merits  of  our  great 
Dramatist,  Shakspeare;  delined  his 
path  when  it  seems  to  abandon  Na¬ 
ture;  and,  in  short,  explained  the 
import  of  passages  where  others 
would  alter  the  text.  We  allude  to 
the  Author’s  Essays  on  Shakspeare’s 
Dramatic  Characters ;  a  work  which 
ought  ever  to  have  a  place  where  the 
volumes  of  that  celebrated  Bard  are 
respected. 


107.  Douce's  Illustrations  of  Shakspeare. 
(Concluded  from  p.  4 25.) 

PAGE  97.  Twelfth  Night,  act  III. 
scene  1  : 

“  Via.  Dost  thou  live  by  thy  tabor  V 7 
Mr.  D.  observes  that  fools  were  re¬ 
presented  with  tabors  in  their  hands 
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long  before  Shakspcare’s  time;  and 
that  a  learned  Commentator  i-s  wrong 
in  supposing  that  it.  was  the  sign  of 
an  eating-house  kept  by  Tarieton, 
though  it  might  designate  a  musick- 
sliop. 

“  It  appears,  from  Tarle ton’s  Jests, 
1611,  4to,  that  he  kept  a  tavern  in  Gra¬ 
cious  (Grace  church)  s'.reot,  at  the  sign  of  . 
the  Saba.  This  is  the  person  who  in  our 
modern  Bibles  is  called  the  zlucAi  of  Sheba  ; 
and  the  sign  has  been  corrupted  into  that 
of  the  Bell-Savage,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  inedited  metrical  Romance  of 
Alexander,  supposed  to  have  been  written 
at  the  beginning  of1  the  fourteenth  century 
by  Adam  Davie ;  who,  in  describing  the 
countries  visited  by  his  hero,  mentions 
that’  of  Mac  ropy  (thq  JMacropU  of  Pliny)  ; 
and  adds, 

”  In  here  Ibnde  is  a  cite, 

On  of  the  noblest  in  Christiante  ; 

Hit  holith  (is  called)  Sabba  in  iangage. 

Thens  cam  Si  belt/  savage, 

Of  al  thes  world  vires  fairest  quene, 

To  Jerusalem,  Salamon  to  seone  (to  see) 
For  hire  fairhed  (beauty)  and  for  hire  lo\  e, 
balamon  forsok  his  God  above.” 

Mr.  D.  notices  the  anachronism  of 
connectinjr  the  storv  of  Alexander 
with  the  region  of  Christianity ;  but 
does  the  author  the  justice  to  admit 
that,  in  his  time,  the  Ethiopians  were 
Christians;  and  proceeds  to  say  that 
Sib  eh/  savage  is  a  perversion  of  si 
belle  souvage ;  and  that  we  are  not 
to  dispute  the  claims  of  Salomon’s 
mistress  to  superlative  beauty,  though 
she  was  supposed  to  be  a  native  of 
■  the  remotest  part  of  Africa,  probably 
of  a  completely  black  complexion, 

’  and  has  been  thus  converted  into  _a 
savage.  At  ah  events,  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  served  as  well  for  a  sign  as  the 
Wise  Men  of  the  East,  who  were  af¬ 
terwards  transformed  into  the  Three 
Kings  of  Cologne.  He  controverts 
the  opinion  of  Air.  Pegge,  that  the 
designation  of  the  Bell  Savage  Inn 
arose  from  that  building  having  been 
leased  to  Isabella  Savage  :  and  adds, 

“  It  is  probable  that  the  learned  Wri¬ 
ter’s  friend  was,  in  some  way  or  other, 
deceived.  The  date  of  the  instrument  is 
not  mentioned  ;  and  if  the  above  name 
really  appeared  in  the  lease,  it  might 
have  been  an  accidental  circumstance,  at 
a  period  not  very  distant.  Mr.  Pegge  was 
likewise  not  aware  that  the  same  sign, 
corrupted  in  like  manner,  was  used  on  the 
Continent.” 

Measure  for  Measure,  act  V.  scene' 
1.  p>  '375 : 


“  Lucio .  Shew  your  sheep-biting  face, 
and  be  /tang’d  an  hoard ’ 

The  observations  on  this  passage  are 
extremely  creditable  to  the  Author’s 
feelings,  and  do  equal  honour  to  his 
successful  industry.  “  There  would 
have  been  little  reason  for  dissenting 
from  Air.  Henley’s  ingenious  note,  in 
which  he  supposes  that  this  expres¬ 
sion  refers  to  the  pillory ,  but.  for  the. 
subsequent  remark  by  Lucio:  “this 
may  prove  worse  than  hanging”  He 
thinks  it,  however,  more  probable  that 
the  words  allude  to  the  time  prescribed 
for  torturing  the  offender  by  suspen¬ 
sion  ;  which  mode  of  ex  cent  ion  “  dis¬ 
honours  the  living  more  than  it  de¬ 
grades  the  criminal.”  Par  more  mer¬ 
ciful  would  be  the  death  indicted  by  a 
bullet, 'or  even  the  bow-string.  “  On 
this  principle  one  could  wish  that,  on 
t lie  close  of  the  usual  necessary  and 
consolatory  preparation  tor  death, 
some  mode  of  stupifving  the  offender 
were  adopted ;  that  no  sensation  of 
torture  on  his  part  might  be  felt ; 
nor  any  other  on  that  of  the  specta¬ 
tor  than  a  satisfaction  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  law  had  been  fulfilled.” 
This  digression,  which  we  think  very 
pardonable,  leads  Mr.  Douce  to  the 
rejection  of  Mr.  D.  Barrington’s  idea, 
that  “the  criminal  was  suspended  in 
the  air  by  the  colHsirigwm ,  or  stretch - 
neck;'’  and  to  the  illustration  of  the 
various  pillories  hitherto  used  for  the 
second  degree  of  punishment ;  of 
which  he  introduces  six  engravings. 
We  refer  the  Reader  to  those  with 
pleasure,  as  objects  of  considerable 
curiosity  and  interest. 

•J  , 

The  Notes  on  Measure  for  Measure 
are  followed  by  an  ingenious  Disser¬ 
tation  u  On  the  Story  and  Construc¬ 
tion”  of  the  play;  which  tends  to 
establish  an  opinion  that  the  plot  was 
fopnded  on  fact,  as  a  similar  incident 
has  been  related  of  Charles  the  bold 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  olhers.  Se¬ 
veral  instances  are  cited  to  support 
this  supposition;  and  it  concludes 
with  a  just  and  well-turned  defence  of 
the  morality  of  the  play,  which  has 
been  arraigned  by  some  scrupulous 
Cri ticks.  This  method  is  adopted, 
as  occasion  requires,  throughout  the 
work. 

The  lines  in  the  third  scene  of  th« 
third  act  of  the  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  VI.  uttered  bv  King  Henry, 

“  Boat 
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“  Beat  away  the  busy,  meddling  fiend, 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch’s 
soul,” 

introduce  an  interesting  illustration 
of  the  an  Beat  superstitious  idea,  that 
evil  spirits  attended  the  last  minutes 
of  dying  men,  in  order  to  seize  upon 
their  souls;  which  Shakspeare  uses 
with  great  effect  in  the  above  pas¬ 
sage.  To  confirm  the  prevalence  of 
this  terrific  folly,  Mr.  Douce  quotes 
the  following  words  from  a  maim- 
script  hook  of  devotions,  written  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.;  “Judge  for 
me  when  the  moste  liedyous  and 
damnable  dragons  of  hello  shall  be 
redy  to  take  my-  poore  soule,  and 
engloute  it  in  to  tlieyr  mfernall  be- 
1  yes.”  Two  prints  accompany  this 
note;  both  of  which  exhibit  the  soul 
departing,  in  the  form  of  an  infant, 
under  the  guidance  of  angels,  to  the 
great  disappointment  of  the  fiends 
in  attendance;  and  were  copied  from 
one  of  the  oldest-printed  books  ex¬ 
tant,  and  a  good  engraving  on  wood, 
by  an  unknown  artist  of  much  merit, 
whose  performance  Mr.  D.  suspects 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  seeu  before 
he  painted  the  Fiend  in  the  Death  of 
Cardinal  Beaufort. 

Hamlet,  act  I.  scene  5,  p.  81: 

“  Hamlet.  My  tables, — meet  it  is  I  set 
it  down.” 

The  Author  says, 

“  It.  is  remarkable  that  neither  public 
nor  private  museums  should  furnish  any 
specimens  of  these  table-books,  which 
seem  to  have  been  very  common  in  the 
time  of  Shakspeare ;  nor  does  any  at¬ 
tempt  appear  to  have  been  made  towards 
ascertaining  exactly  the  materials  of  which 
they  were  composed.” 

That  ivory  was  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  is  known  to  the  Writer  of 
this  article,  who  now  possesses  tablets 
the  leaves  of  which,  with  two  strong 
covers,  turn  on  a  silver  pivot  at  the 
bottom;  and  the  ivory  of  one  of  the 
covers  is  sufficiently  thick  to  receive 
the  pencil.  As  the  person  who  made 
this  probably  saw  them  thus  made  in 
his  youth,  the  material  may  have 
been  common  in  Shakspeare’s  timer 

The  anachronisms  of  Shakspeare 
are  so  far  over-balanced  by  his  noble 
flights  of  fancy  and  richness  of  ex¬ 
pression,  that  it  seems,  at  first  sight, 
invidious  to  notice  them.  Had  he 
written  at  the  present  sera,  when  the 


unities  are  strictly  enforced,  and  pro¬ 
priety  of  every  description  required, 
we  should,  in  ail  probability,  have 
witnessed  neither  his  noble  flights  of 
fancy  or  richness  of  expression.  He 
might  have  reached  to  an  Irene;  but 
there  would  have  been  less  work  for 
Editors  and  Commentators  than  he 
has  furnished  by  his  unrestrained  and 
hence  wonderful  powers  of  mind.  We 
do  not,  however,  mean  to  object  to 
the  pointing-out  of  the  anachronisms* 
of  Shakspeare  when  it  is  done  only 
as  matter  of  curiosity,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  case.  A  specimen  follows,  which 
completely  exonerates  Mr.  D.  from 
wishing  to  depreciate  or  condemn  : 

“King  Henry  IV.  Other  anachronisms 
are  very  numerous  in  the  plays  of.  this 
reign.  We  have  pistols  and  silk  stockings; 
gilt  two-pence?  and  ten-shilling-pieces ;  a 
ballad  with  a  picture  on  it,  evidently  al¬ 
luding  to  the  wood-cuts  on  those  composi¬ 
tions;  the  game  of  shove-groat,  or  slide  - 
shrift,  which  was  not  invented  before  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Mention  is  also 
made  of  John  Scogan,  jester  to  Edward 
IV.  ;  and  of  Arthur's  show,  though  not  in¬ 
troduced  till  a  long  time  afterwards.” 

These,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
very  glaring  errors;  but  what  shall 
we  say  to  a  living  Critical  Tragic  Ac¬ 
tor,  who  has  forcibly  and  excellently 
illustrated  Shakspeare  on  the  stage, 
who  did  then  and  there  introduce  a 
common  rocking-horse  from  a  toy¬ 
shop  in  an  apartment  where  the  cos¬ 
tume  was  otherwise  strictly  Roman? 

The  Dissertation  on  the  Clowns  and 
Fools  of  Shakspeare  commences  with 
that  modest  diffidence  which  is  gene¬ 
rally  the  precursor  of  judicious  re¬ 
search  and  w'ell-founded  observation. 
In  the  progress  of  this  part  of  his 
work  the  Author  classes  the  charac¬ 
ters  to  be  considered  under  the  heads 
of  the  General  Domestic  Fool,  the 
Clown,  the" Female  Fool,  the  City  or 
Corporation  Fool,  Tavern  Fools,  the 
Fool  of  the  antient  Theatrical  Myste¬ 
ries  and  Moralities,  the  Fool  in  the 
old  Dumb  Shews  exhibited  at  Fairs 
and  perhaps  at  Inns,  the  Fool  in  the 
Whitsun  Ales  and  Morris  Dance,  and 
the  Mountebank's  Fool,  or  Merry 
Andrew;  and  fully  establishes  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  the  custom  of  retaining  ro  il 
Domestic  Fools. 

“  The  discontinuance  of  the  Court  Fool 
had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  man¬ 
ners  of  private  life ;  and  we  lfjarn,  from 
one  of  Shadwell’s  plays,  that  it  was  then 

“  out 
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ri  out  of  fashion  for  great  -men  to  keep 
fools. ”  Tint  the  practice  "was  by  no  means 
abolished  3  it,  maintained  its  ground  in  this 
country  so  Tate  as  the  beginning  of  the,, 
last  century ;  and  we  have  an  epitaph, 
written  by  Dean  Swift,  on  Dicky  Pearce, 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk's  fool,  who  was  buried 
in.  Berkley  church-yard,  June  18,  1728.” 

Mr,  Douce  very  properly  recom¬ 
mends  a  close  examination  of  Shak- 
speare’s  fools-  and  others  introduced 
in  old  plays,  to  obtain  a  just  idea  of 
the  entertain  cent  they  afforded  their 
masters  and  their  guests  5  and  he  cites 
several  authorities,  which  prove  that 
they  were  sometimes  severely  cor¬ 
rected  for  stepping  beyond  the  bounds 
of  decency.  He  afterwards  enters  in¬ 
to  an  examination  of  their  dress;  and 
concludes  his  entertaining  remarks  by 
referring  to  six  engravings  containing 
nineteen  specimens. 

In  the  Dissertation  on  the  Gesta 
Roman'orum  our  Author  pays  several 
handsome  compliments  to  the  indus¬ 
try  of  the  late  Mr.  Warton,  whom  he 
hails  as  the  founder  of  “  a  School 
that  has  already  produced  some  ac¬ 
complished  Pupils.”  Amongst  those 
we  beg  leave  to  place  Mr.  Douce.  It 
has  been  found  necessary  to  blend 
amusement  with  instruction  from  the 
earliest  ages ;  and  in  the  middle,  the 
Ecclesiasticks  had  recourse  to  histo¬ 
rical  and  imaginary  narrations,  “  in 
order  to  acquire  that  degree  of  po¬ 
pularity  and  attention  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  wanting,  and 
also  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  their 
morality  by  such  examples  as  should 
touch  the  feelings  of  the  hearers,  and 
operate,  with  respect  at  least  to  ruder 
minds,  more  efficaciously  than  pre¬ 
cept.”  The  Gesta  Romano-rum  was 
designed  to  answer  these  purposes; 
but  Mr.  Douce  observes,  neither  War- 
ton  or  Tyrwhitt  perceived  that  there 
were  two  works  with  this  title;  of 
which  that  treated  of  by  the  former 
bo  MS.  has  yet  been  described;  of 
the  other,  several  MSS.  are  extant; 
but  those  have  never  been  print¬ 
ed,  except  some  translated  extracts. 
After  premising  that  the  two  works 
are  totally  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  compiled  by  different  persons, 
Air.  D.  produces  the  earliest  instances 
ho  ‘could  discover  of  this  mode  of 
teaching  morality;  and  several  amus¬ 
ing  specimens  are  given.  He  then 
mentions  Mr.  Warton’ s  supposition, 
that  the  Gesta  Romano  rum  was  com¬ 


posed  by  Peter  Bercheur,  a  native  of 
Poitou,  prior  of  St.  Eloy  at  Paris,  in 
which  city  he  died  in  1632;  and  gives 
many  reasons  for  dissenting  from  that 
gentleman’s  opinion.  Though  inclin¬ 
ing,  from  several  circumstances  in  the 
work,  to  suppose  the  writer  to  have 
been  a  Herman,  he  does  not  posi¬ 
tively  deny  that  he  was  the  author. 
The  printed  editions  are  enumerated, 
from  1480  to  1555,  to  the  amount  of 
28;  besides  German,  Dutch,  French, 
and  English  translations. 

“  It  is  now  time  to  proceed  to  the  de¬ 
scription  of  another  Gesta  Romanorum ,  and 
which  has  indeed  been  the  principal  cause 
of  the  present  Dissertation.  This  -work  was 
undoubtedly  composed  in  England,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  other;  and  therefore  it  will 
be  necessary,  for  the  future,  to  distinguish 
the  two  works  by  the  respective  appella¬ 
tions  of  the  Original  and  the  English  Gesta.” 
(p.  3S2.) — “  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
a  work  like  the  original  Gesta  would  sti¬ 
mulate  some  person  to  the  compilation  of 
one  that  should  emulate  if  not  altogether 
supersede  it ;  and  accordingly  this  design 
was  accomplished  at  a  very  eyrlv  period, 
'as  one  of  the  MSS.  appears  to  be  of  the 
age  of  Richard  II.;  and,  as  a  proof  that 
its  purpose  was  similar  to  the  original,  it 
was  quoted  five  times  in  a  collection  of 
Sermons  by  a  preacher  at  Magdalen  col¬ 
lege.” — “  If  additional  proofs  were  want¬ 
ing  of  the  .English  origin  of  the  work  be¬ 
fore  us,  it  might  be  stated,  1.  that  no  MS. 
of  it  appears  to  exist  in  any  of  the  Cata¬ 
logues  of  Continental  Libraries ;  whereas 
there  are  many  in  those  of  this  country; 
2.  that  in  one.  of  the  chapters  there  are 
some  English  verses,  and  in  another  some 
English  proper  names  ;  3.  that  it  has  a 
few  English  terms  and  modes  of  speech, 
as  parliament,  livery  of  seisin ,  &c.” 

The  arrangement  is  like  that  of  the 
original;  and  many  of  the  tales  are 
retained,  but  re-written,  and  consi¬ 
derably  altered,  particularly  the  mo¬ 
rals  and  the  names.  The  best  MSS. 
contain  102  tales,  of  which  40  are 
not  in  the  original.  The  Author  then 
proceeds  to  analyse  the  work  on  Mr. 
Wartou’s  plan,  in  nearly  80  pages  ; 
which  is  followed  by  conjectures  re¬ 
lating  to  who  was  the  author;  and 
the  Dissertation  concludes  with  an 
enumeration  of  the  MSS.  extant,  and 
printed  editions. 

Mr.  J).  introduces  his  Dissertation 
on  the  antient  English  Morris  Dance 
with  an  attempt  to  ascertain  whence 
the  English  received  it,  which  cannot 
be  traced  to  any  certainty ;  but  in  all 

probability 
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probability  it  is  of  Moorish  origin, 
particularly  as  the  Fandango  of  Spain 
unquestionably  proceeded  from  that 
source;  and  the  genuine  French  Mor¬ 
ris  Dance  was  performed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  by 
persons  with  their  faces  blacked  and 
a  sort  of  turban  on  the  head.  Wc 
have  received  much  pleasure  in  per¬ 
using  this  part  of  the  work,  and  will 
not  anticipate  that  of  future  Readers 
by  entering  more  fully  into  the  sub¬ 
ject,  which  is  embellished  with  seve¬ 
ral  curious  representations  of  the  pe¬ 
culiarities  of  the  dance  in  different 
countries. 

Having  followed  Mr.  D.  through 
his  laudable  and  laborious  under¬ 
taking,  we  canuot  take  our  leave  of 
him  without  observing  that  no  pre¬ 
ceding  Author  has  excelled  him  in 
this  favourite  pursuit,  none  of  whom 
have  explored  so  great  a  mass  of  li¬ 
terary  matter,  and  supported  their 
opinions  by  equally  undoubted  autho¬ 
rities.  We  therefore  freely  and  une¬ 
quivocally  recommend  the  illustra¬ 
tions  of  Shakspeare,  and  of  antient 
Manners,  &c.  as  highly  deserving  of 
public  patronage;  in  return  for  which, 
the  Publick  will  receive  entertain¬ 
ment  and  much  instruction,  conveyed 
in  a  modest  and  unembarrassed  style. 

108.  Sermons,  controversial  and  practical, 
with  Reflections  and  Tracts  on  interesting 
Subjects  f  heretofore  published  in  Ireland 
oriyj.  By  the  late  Rev.  Philip  Skelton. 
Re-published  by  the  Rev.  S.  Clapham, 
M.  A.  Vol.  L 

THE  name  of  Skelton  is  cele¬ 
brated  in  Ireland  above  that  of  all 
other  writers.  As  a  man  of  general 
learning,  ns  a  divine,  a  preacher,  and 
a  parish-priest,  he  stood  foremost  in 
the  ranks.  He  c^tme  to  England  in 
1748,  and  published  his  “  Deism  Re¬ 
vealed.”  In  1754  were  published,  by 
Andrew'  Millar,  “  Discourses,  contro¬ 
versial  and  practical,”  in  two  vols. 
of  which  two  large  impressions  were 
sold.  In  the  year  1770  he  published 
his  Works  in  Ireland,  in  five  volumes, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Magdalen  Cha¬ 
rity.  The  fourth  of  these  volumes 
Mr.  Claphani  has  rc-printed.  To  say 
that  it  contains  more  of  sound  argu¬ 
ment  and  genuine  piety  than  is  gene¬ 
rally  to  be  met  with  ip  practical  Ser¬ 
mons,  would  be  speaking  with  cold 
approbation.  We  consider  it  the  very 
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best  model  which  a  young  Clergyman 
can  lay  before  him  ;  and  better  cal¬ 
culated  for  The  closet,  as  convinci!^ 
the  understanding  and  influencing  the 
heart,  than  any  other  Author  we  can 
recommend.  In  justification  of  our 
opinion,  we  select  the  conclusion  of 
the  ninth  sermon,  on  Conformity  to 
the  World.  We  give  it  at  length,  to 
enable  our  Readers  to  form  an  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  style,  the  reasoning',  the 
exhortation,  and  the  piety  of  the 
Writer. 

“  Awake  out  of  sleep.  Rouse  your  un¬ 
derstanding ;  and  consider  how  little  true 
wisdom  is  to  be  found  in  those  who  give 
the  fashion ;  how  they  are  bred  up  iri 
pride,  wantonness,  and  vice  of  every  kind; 
how  they  are  bogged  in  the  thick  clay  of 
this  world ;  how  Christ  hath  told  them, 
that  it  is  as  easy  for  a  camel  to  pass  through, 
the  eye  of  a  needle,  as  it  is  for  them  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  how  the  Apos¬ 
tle  hath  told  us,  that  not  many  wise  men 
after  the  flesh,  net  many  mighty,  not  many 
noble,  are  called ;  how  D^vid  saith,  that 
man  being  in  honour,  continueth  not,  but  is 
like  the  beast  that  perisheth ;  how  the  rich 
who  die  like  other  men  turn  all  of  them 
preachers  of  this  doctrine  at  the  last,  and 
cry  out  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  as  the 
true  character  of  the  lives  they  have  led  £. 
how  unable  even  the  agonies  of  death, 
deepened  by  those  of  despajr,  are- to  find 
a  tongue  to  express  the  hideous  prospect 
of  that  which  is  to  follow.  God  hath  for¬ 
bidden  you  to  go  in  the  way  of  evil  men , 
so  much  a3  to  enter  into  the  path  of  the 
wicked,  for  their  way  is  darkness ,  so  that 
they  know  not  at  what  they  stumble,  nor  that 
they  lay  wait  for  their  own  blood,  and  liirk 
privily  for  their  own  lives. 

“  But  they  prosper,  you  say,  and  come 
Hot  into  trouble  like  other  folks.  Be  not  car¬ 
ried  away,  with  this  appearance,  to  dis¬ 
trust  Providence,  or  to  slight  the  sendee 
of  God;  but  come  hither  into  his  house, 
as  David,  under  the  same  temptation,  did, 
and  ye  shall  behold  the  end  of  these  men. , 
His  word,  which  we  here  consult,  will 
open  your  eyes,  that  you  may  see  thesfe 
men,  formerly  so  prosperous  in  ungodliness , 
set  in  slippery  places ,  and  cast  down  into  de¬ 
struction.  You  shall  then  correct  your  ig¬ 
norant  doubts,  and  say  to  yourself,  how 
are  they  brought  into  'desolation,  as  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  !  They  are  utterly  consumed  With 
terrors  ! 

“  Christ’’ s  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  Of 
his  kingdom  you  profess  yourself  a  mem¬ 
ber  from  that  day  when  you  renounced 
the  prince  of  this  world,  with  all  its  pomps 
and  vanities.  If  you  arc  really  of  t  hrist, 
you  will  despise  those  trapping*  of  slavery 
to  pride  and  folly,  and  lift  up  your  mind 
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to  a  nobler  kind  of  grandeur,  the  glorious 
-grandeur  of  being  truly  religious,  and  of 
■  ardently  loving  .God,  at  a  time  when  it  is 
become  fashionable  to  forget  him,  and  the 
effects  of  his  goodness,  even  while  we 
.  wanton  in  them.  This  is  a  greatness  which 
yon  may  more  easily  raise  yourself  to, 
and  preserve  yourself  in,  than  the  wealthy 
can  in  theirs.  This  is  true  greatness, 
which  no  degree  of  poverty  can  hinder, 

'  which  death  cannot  destroy,  which  all  that 
are  wise  and  good  in  heaven  and  on  earth 
shall  see,  shall  applaud,  shall  magnify 
Almighty  God  for  in  their  hymns,  while 
you  are  yet  in  your  rags,  and  longing  at 
the  gate  of  Dives  for  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  his  table.  God  sees  your  faith, 
your  patience,  your  love  of  him  in  the 
midst  of  contempt  and  indigence;  notes 
the  honour  your  perseverance  in  these  ex¬ 
alted  graces  does  to  him  and  his  Religion, 
and  marks  the  difference  between  that  and 
■  the  slight  they  cast  on  both,  who  are  nei¬ 
ther  so  contented  nor  so  thankful  for  all 
their  wealth  as  you  are  in  the  midst  of 
your  poverty.  At  the  very  instant  that 
-the  high  heads  of  this  world  pass  you  by, 
as  one  beneath  their  notice,  the  Angels, 
the  Principalities,  the  Powers  in  Heaven, 
look  from  their  thrones  on  you  and  your 
triumphs,  with  a  joy  which  all  the.  rap- 
•tures  they  feel,  and  all  the  glories  they 
possess,  cannot  divert.  Great  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  your  Lord  ;  and  great  are  you  al¬ 
ready  in  that  kingdom,  though  so  despi¬ 
cable  here,  where,  pride,  folly,  and  igno¬ 
rance  prevail,  and  Satan  reigns  by  per¬ 
mission  for  a  time* 

“  But,  fashionable  as  it  is  grown  to  for¬ 
get  God  and  contemn  his  service,  there 
•are  some  among  the  great,  who,  in  spite  of 
.custom  and  numberless  temptations,  es¬ 
teem  it  their  highest  honour  to  worship 
Jhini  at  his- house,  -and  in  their  own,  with 
..an  humility  and  constancy  equal  to  yours. 
.These  souls,  ennobled  by  Religion  above 
.their  wealth  and  titles,  shine  down  from 

•v  . 

-  the  highest  stations  of  life  in  all  the  lustre 
of  piety,  probity,  and  humanity.  Kindle 
at  the  warmth,  and  pursue  the  light,  of 
these  suns,  and  not  the  false  lights  or 
.contagious  heats  of  those  who,  being  set 
on  fire  of  hell,  glare  on  you  from  above 
.with  malignant  rays. 

“  Consider  with  yourself,  you  to  whom 
the  customs  of  the  world  are  yet  a  tempt¬ 
ation,  is  the  folly  of  him  who  cunningly 
.  schemes  his  own  confusion,  the  extrava¬ 
gance  of  him  who  pursues  the  ruin  of  his 
•  own  fortune,  the  wickedness  of  him  who 
labours  to  bring  corruption  ®n  his  own 
nature,  remorse  on  his  own  conscience, 
and  endless  misery  on  his  .own  soul,  a  fit 
object  of  your  imitation  ?  Can  your  rea- 
.son  reconcile  itself  to  this  ?  Can  you  hope 
for  honour  in  following  him  whom,,  with 
your  own  eyes,  you  see  hastening  to  in¬ 


famy?  in  being  the  ridiculous,  despicable 
fool  of  fashion,  and  that  only  at  second- 
band?  Can  even  your  pride  stoop  to  this? 
If  it  can,  how  low,  how  abject  a  thing  is 
that  pridf!  How  does  your  enemy,  at 
once  insult  the  grossness  of  your  stupi¬ 
dity  by  a  snare  so  palpable,  and  tread 
your  little  soul  into  that  dirt  which  the 
parade  of  custom  raises  on  the.  broad,  tire 
downward  road  of  false  honour  ! 

“  It  is  certainly  every  man’s  duty  to 
himself,  who  lives  in  the  light  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  to  be  guided  by  his  own  eyes,  if  he 
pretends  to  see  at  all,  and  not  slavishly 
give  himself  up  to  the  direction  of  others, 
who  probably  care  very  little  which  way 
they  go ;  who  perhaps  are  led  themselves 
by  such  a  train  or  succession  of  examples 
as  there  is  no  tracing  to  any  other  original 
than  folly,  it  may  be  wickedness,  grown 
grey  and  venerable  by  length  of  time;  or 
to  pursue  to  any  other  end  than  infamy 
and  misery,  made  still  more  dreadful  by 
the  prospect  of-  eternity  ? 

“  Instead  of  following  one  another  to 
ruin,  let  us  beseech  God  to  fix  our  imita¬ 
tion  on  the  glorious  example  of  our  blessed 
Saviour;  and  when,  through  infirmity,  we 
fail,  to  accept  of  his  merit  anu  mediation 
for  us,  that  our  lives,  though  at  an  infi¬ 
nite  distance,  may  follow  his  in  virtue,  and 
our  souls  ascend, at  last  into  those  happy 
mansions  which  he  is  gone  before  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  us.” 

Mr.  Clapham  lias  not  abridged  these 
Sermons;  in  his  Selected  Sermons 
for  Families,  many  of  which  are  taken 
from  Skelton,  he  seems,  if  we  are  to 
judge  from  these  now  before  us,  to 
have  inserted  not  more  than  one-half 
of  what  the  Author  wrote.  We  mean 
not,  however,  to  censure  him;  for 
that  publication  is  possessed  of  great 
utility  and  merit;  but  the  admirers 
of  Skelton  will  be  more  gratified  by 
accompanying  him  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end  of  his  discourse,,  than 
by  being  confined  to  those  parts  only, 
however  judiciously  selected,  which 
were  best  adapted  to  the  taste  or  con¬ 
venience  of  a  compiler. 

That  our  Headers  may  be  the  bet¬ 
ter  enabled  to  judge  of  the  merits  of 
this  celebrated  Preacher,  we  w  ill  pre¬ 
sent  them  with  another  extract;  the 
subject  of  the  sermon  is  Wisdom  ad¬ 
dressing  the  thoughtless.  We  give  it, 
although  it  boasts  no  comparative 
claim  to  excellence,  both  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  g’ood  composition  and  exalted 
piety. 

“As  a  skilful  orator  labours  to  enforce 
what  he  says  to  the  ear  by  the  gestures 
wherewith  he  speaks  to  the  eye,  and  hopes 
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to- Yonder  his  eloquence  visible ;  so  the  Bi¬ 
vine  Wisdom  also  stretches  out  her  hand,' 
and  pleads  the  cause  of  goodness  and  hap¬ 
piness  with  a  sort  of  action  suitable  to  the 
infinite  dignity  of  her  person,  and  the  in¬ 
finite  importance  of  that  cause  ;  for  in  her 
hand  she  holds  forth  not  only  length  of 
days,  riches,  honour,  and  every  temporal 
blessing,  hut  happiness  and  glory  eternal. 
When  these  fail  of  the  intended  effect,  she 
knows  how  to  till  her  hand  with  distresses 
and  calamities,  with  judgments  temporal 
and  spiritual ;  and  when  either  alone 
proves  unsuccessful,  -she  confers  the  for¬ 
mer  or  indicts  the  latter  by  turns;  she 
cheers  with  plenty,  or  scourges  with  fa¬ 
mine  ;  she  comforts  with  health,  or  dejects 
wicli  sickness  ;  she  encourages  with  peace, 
or  terrili.es  with  war ;  as  the  obstinacy  of 
her  hearers  may  require  the  one,  or  their 
docility  entitle  them  to  the  other.  She 
itses  the  lozc  still  voice  to  whisper  know¬ 
ledge  and  duty  to  the  sensible  ear  of  a 
lively  conscience';  and  thunders  the  terrors 
of  .the  Lord  to  an  haughty  or  hardened 
heart.  He  that  hath  ecus  to  hear  must  hear 
such  a  Preacher;  he  that  hath  eyes  fo  see 
must  see  such  engines  of  persuasion;  and 
he  that  hath  any  sense  of  feeling  mwst 
feel  the  force  of  those  engines,  at  least 
when  they,  are  immediately  applied  to  his 
soul  and  conscience,  too  stupidly  heavy 
to  be  moved  by  a  power  less  than  infinite, 
and  qven  that  at  a  distance. 

“  Here,  indeed,  is  eloquence  in  perfec¬ 
tion,  working  on  the  . judgment  with  argu¬ 
ments  irresistibly  convincing,  and  on  all 
the  senses,  desires,  affections,  passions, 
with  all  nature,  with  the  whole  world,  with 
heaven  and  hell,  with  God  and  all  his  at¬ 
tributes  of  wisdom,  justice,  mercy,  and 
power,  as  instruments  of  persuasion.  There 
is4  no  one  here  to  whom  this  powerful 
SpeakcV  hath  not  preaehfed  in  that  voice 
zsSkich  h&fhlgone  out  into  all  lands,"  and  those 
rih/ds  wihick  .have  hern- sou  ndtulvmtv  the  ends 
of  the  world.  Who  is  he  that  hath  not 
heaijl  jW?  word  of  God,  -which,  is  quick-,  and 
powerful,  .am:'  sharper  than  any  two-edged 
sword,  pit-  ring  even  to  the  dividing  a  wider 
of  soul  and  spirit -'f  On»who  is  he,  who, 
alter  hearing  her  speak  through  the  works 
and- word  of  God,  hath  not  also  heard  her 
speak  more  particularly  to  himself,  in  the 
blessings  and  judgments  of  his  Providence, 
urging  every  word  with  ^comforts  too  ten¬ 
der,  one  would  think,  not  to  melt  the  most 
insensible,  or  blows  too  terrible  not  to 
quell  the„most  stubborn  heart?  Yet  where 
is  the  effect  ? 

“  Why,  in  the  second  place,  almost  all 
to  W'hprri  she  hath  called  have  refit  ed  to 
answer  her ;  Jiuve  disregarded  the  -.t retching- 
out  of  her  hand ;  have  el  at  nought  all  her 
conn  el  and  despised  her  reproof.  The 
blessings  she  hath  promised  have  not 
soothed,  nor  the  judgments  she  threatened 


alarmed  them  ;  so  that  she  may  truly  say, 
1  have  piped  unto  you,  hid  yeJ  hctve'-n'ot 
danced ;  I  have  mourned  unto,  you,  hut  -ye 
have  not  lamented.  In  the  end,  however,-  I 
shall  he  justified ■  of  my  children'  and  -Ser¬ 
vants,  who,  kuo'wing  how  much  greater" 
trust  ought  to  be-  reposed  in  me  than  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  world,  do  rqpose.it.'  I- 
also,  in  return,  will  justify  t.Siem  at  that 
tune  when  I  shall  distinguish  between 
their  obedience  and  your  rebellion.  They, 
have  heard  my  call ;  I  will  hear  theirs. - 
But  as  for  you,'  I  will  number  you  to'  the 
sword,  and  ye  shall  b'hzv  dozen  to  thi  slaugh¬ 
ter  ;  because,  when  I  called  ye  did  not  an¬ 
swer  ;  when  I  spoke  ye  did  not  hear  ;  butdid 
evil  before  mine  eyes,  and  did  choose  that 
wherein  I  delighted  not. 

“  Our  great,  uriworthiness  considered,-  it' 
is  surely  more  by  far  than  we  could  rea¬ 
sonably  expect  at  God’s  bauds  to  have 
when  we  earnestly  ask,,  to  find  when  we 
diligently  seek,  and  to' be  opened*  uri Vo 
when  we  vehemently  knock.  Bail  if  Infi¬ 
nite  Wisdom  condescends  to  be  our  suitor, 
and  to  entreat  our  acceptance,  of  her  gifts, 
shall  we  refuse  ?  to  seek  for  us  shall  we 
not  be  found  ?  to  knock  at  our  under¬ 
standings  and  hearts  with  all  the  strength 
of  reason,  revelation,  conscience,  expe¬ 
rience,  preaching,  ‘shall  she  be  denied  ad-, 
mittance  ?  Yet  such* is  our  folly,  that  we 
prefer  ignorance  to-  'her  instruction,  and 
darkness  to  light,  because  our  deeds  are  evil; 
and  such  is  our  pride  that  \Ve  scorn  her 
call,  because  it  is  a  call  to  humility,  to 
self-condemnation,  and  self-denial,  and 
that  only  when  self  is  become  the  enemy- 
of  our  happiness,  temporal  and  eternal. 

c£  But  however  the  not  attending  to  her 
bare  instructions  may  be  excused ,  in 
wretches  too  dull  to  hear,  too  stupid  to. 
uncle^stand’;  yet  how  can  we  be  so  blind 
ifot  To  see  her  hand  'stretched  out,  arid 
filled  with  blessings  apd  curses  ?  Or  so 
insensible  as  neither  to.  feel  the  one  in  otir 
miseries  and  fears,' nor  the  other  in  our 
gratitude,  when  ‘they  are  actually  porired 
upon. us  ?  What- peace,  liberty,  improver 
ment  plenty,  hath  she  not  showered  on  us 
with  an  unstinted  hand  !  Wild  how  have 
we  received  these  .blessings  ?  Why,  only 
as  so  many  provocatives  to  irreligian  and 
wickedness.  What  hath  peace  produced, 
but  a  stupid  security?  What  our  singu¬ 
lar  liberty,  but  unbounded  licentiousness  ? 
What  the  continual  improvement  of  our 
country,  but  corruption  of  manners,  and 
the  arts  of  refinement  in  folly  and  wick¬ 
edness  ?”  " 

Wherever  we  open  the  volume  wh 
meet  v  itii  the' same  good  sense,  elo¬ 
quence,  arid  piety-.  Here  are  no  cottf- 
mon-placc  observations;  no  trite  re¬ 
marks  ;  alt  is  ingenious,  oratorical, 
and  persuasive.  We  should  read  add 
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review  Sermons  with  pleasure-  did' 
they  resemble,  in  their  general  fea¬ 
tures,  the  striking  L’iscourses  of  the 
Irish  Preacher. 

The  tract  on  the  Sacrament  and 
the  Reflections  are  wqll  worthy  the 
pen  of  their  valuable  Author  5  they 
will  afford  the  curious  much  gratifi¬ 
cation,  and  administer  resolution^ 
courage,  and  comfort  to  the  well- 
meaning  Christian.  W£  hope  that 
Mr.  Ciapfcam  will  not  delay  publish¬ 
ing  the  three  remaining  volumes; 
we  are  persuaded  that  lie  will  re¬ 
ceive  every  encouragement  from  an 
approving  PubiicU. 

109.  Discourses,  moral  and  religious,  adapt¬ 
ed  to  a  Naval  Audience :  preached  on-hoard 
His  Majesty's  Ship  the  Tremendous,  John 
Osborn,  Esq.  Commander,  duringihe  I  'ears 
1S02,  1803,  and  1804.  By  the  Rev.  Ro¬ 
bert  Baynes,  LL.  B.  of  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge.  London:  printed 
for  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees,  and  Orme, 
Paternoster  Row.  1807.  615  pages, 

large  8  vo. 

THIS  truly- valuable  addition  to  a 
religious  British  Seaman’s  little  li¬ 
brary  contains  sixty-four  plain  and 
nervous  Discourses,  together  with  a 
most  affectionate,  affecting,  and  so¬ 
lemn  Prayer  made  before  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  three  mutineers  belonging  to 
the  Princess  Royal.  The  work  is, 
with  great  propriety,  most  respect¬ 
fully  dedicated  to  the  Right  J-Jow.  the 
Lords  Commissioners  for  executing 
the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland;  and  their  patronage  of 
it  is  solicited  in  0  manly  manner.  Mr. 
B.  says,  in  his  Preface,  very  justly, 
that,  “  for  the  introduction  to  tlie 
world  of  a  work  of  the  present  na¬ 
ture,  little  apology  will  appear  ne¬ 
cessary  when  these  two  circumstances 
are  considered  together — the  utility 
of  its  scope,  and  that  there  has  no¬ 
thing  yet  been  published  of  a  similar 
comprehension  and  adaptation.”  A 
w’ork  appeared  to  him  much  wauted, 
that  would  unfold  to  British  seamen 
the  great  and  necessary  truths  of  Re¬ 
ligion  and  Virtue,  in  a  full,  clear, 
comprehensive,  methodic?!,  and  fa¬ 
miliar  manner.  This  gaanh  desiiora- 
ium  our  sensible  and  eloquent  Author 
has  now  supplied,  in  a  maimer  admi¬ 
rably  adapted  to  the  peculiar  situa¬ 
tion  of  his  audience,  and,  we  are  well 
v&onvinced,  capable  of  making  the 


most  lorcible  and  lasting  impressiocS 
on  their  minds,  and  of  proving  incal¬ 
culably  beneficial  to  a  class  of  men 
whom  Great  Britain  must  be  ever 
proud  to  acknowledge  among  the 
bravest  and  most  liberal  contributors 
to  her  national  welfare  and  glory.” 
Pref.  p.  v. 

With  a  candour  and  modesty  highly 
rnentonous  (and  which  we  wish  were 
equally  conspicuous  in  innumerable 
theological  compilations  of  far  more 
sounding  title,  but  of  far  less  practi¬ 
cal  utility),  this  enlightened  Divine 
admits  that  the  mode  of  adapting  a 
system  of  moral  and  religious  instruc¬ 
tion  to  such  a  class  of  men  as  sailors 
will  undoubtedly  vary  with  different 
instructors;  and,  indeed,  that  this 
adaptation,  in  some  particulars,  both 
of  style  and  in  the  mode  of  treatment, 
requires  no  little  portion  of  address,, 
to  be  at  once  striking  and  advan¬ 
tageous  to  such  an  audience. 

“How  far  the  mode  I  have  used,1*  con¬ 
tinues  he,  “  is  an  eligible  and  judicious 
one,  is  not  exactly  for  me  to  determine. 
But,  allowing  me  to  possess  a  fair  claim 
to  utility  in  my  endeavours  in  other  parti¬ 
culars,  I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  say, 
that  an  uninterrupted  acquaintance  of 
eight  or  nine  years,  under  almost  every 
circumstance  of  situation,  with  tkis  class 
of  men,  affords  every  chance  of  being  in¬ 
formed  as  to  their  peculiar  habits  and 
manners;  and  of  suggesting  the  best 
means  of  adapting  to  them  a  course  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction.”  Pref. 
p.  vi. 

On  fhe  subject  of  morals  we  per¬ 
ceive  Mr.  Baynes  has  closely  followed 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Paiey,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  passions  asquis;  justly  ob¬ 
serving, 

“  Our  morality  must  be  founded  upon 
Christian  principles;  on  a  love  to  God, 
and  the  necessity  of  an  implicit  obedience 
to  his  will ;  «s  well  as  from  a  love  to  vir¬ 
tue,  and  a  sense  of  its  value  to  mankind, 
in  a  mere  temporal  point  of  view.  This 
love  of  God  must  reign  supereminently  in 
our  hearts,  and  must  be  the  grand  leading 
principle  of  all  our  actions,  whether  moral 
or  religious.” 

Again: 

“  Our  reigning  motive  must  be,  because 
it  is  the  will  of  God,  to  which  a  proper 
love  for  him  will  excite  us  to  conform,  in 
all  our  doings.” 

Again : 

“  To  inherit  salvation  in  a  life  to  come, 
our  moral  actions  must  all  of  them  be  £ui!t 

upon 
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upon  a  love  to  God,  and  a  due  sense  of 
Christian  obedience.’/ 

He  here,  most  apostolically,  holdeth 
fast  the  form  of  sound  words ,  ap¬ 
proving  himself, .of  a  truth,  the  laith- 
lul  minister  of  his  God. 

With  respect  to  the  doetrincs  of 
Christianity,  they  are  given  by  our 
pious  -Author  as  they  arc  professed 
by  the  Mother  Church  of  England; 
and  in  his  Discourses  on  the  Life  and 
Acts  of  our  Saviour,  he  has  confess¬ 
edly  borrowed  from  Dr.  Taylor, 
deeming  him  to  be  u  a  writer  fully 
and  feelingly  expressive  of  the  great, 
the  amiable,  and  blessed  Author  of 
our  holy 'Religion.”  Pref.  p.  vii. 

He  adds, 

**  I  present  the  work  with  submission 
and  deference,  though  riot  without  a  flat¬ 
tering  hope  and  confidence  that  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  its  being  useful  to  the  class  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  will  render  it  ap- 
proveable  in  the  eyes  of  the  liberal  and 
learned  Critick,  as  forming  a  body  of 
rules,  a  mass  of  instruction,  every  way 
consistent  with  the  brave  and  noble  qua¬ 
lities  that'  distinguish  the  true  British 
Sailor.”  Pref.  p.  ix. 

As  such  we,  conscientiously  and 
heartily,  recommend  the  volume  to 
the  whole  Navy  in  general,  and  to 
every  worthy  Captain  of  a  ship  in 
particular.  Our  Divine  is  no  ranter, 
no  canter,  no  wild  enthusiast,  no  whin¬ 
ing  methodist ;  he  speaks  the  words  of 
truth  and  soberness;  and  his  irresisti¬ 
ble  appeals  are  made  equally  to  the 
heads  and  to  the  hearts  of  his  gallant 
auditory.  One  piece  of  advice  we 
venture  to  give  our  Author,  and  it 
is  this  —  not  to  rest  from  his  la¬ 
bours. 

.1 10.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  David  Garrick, 
Esq.  Interspersed  with  Characters  and 
Anecdotes  of  his  Theatrical  Contempora¬ 
ries.  The  whole  forming  a  History  of 
the  Stage,  which*  includes  a  Period  of 
Thirty-six  Years.  By  Thomas  Davies. 
A  New'  Edition,  with  ample  Additions 
and  Illustrations  in  the  Form  of  Notes. 
Li  Two  Volumes  Sro.  Longman  and  Co. 

THE  Actor  who  was  capable  of 
illustrating  the  text  of  Shakspeare, 
by  feeling  the  sublimity  of  his  senti¬ 
ments,  and  who  was  endowed  by  Na¬ 
ture  with  abilities  to  exhibit  all  the 
passions  lie  painted  with  a  degree  of 
truth  which  would  have  satisfied  even 
that  great  and  excellent  judge  of  the 
mind  of  man,  should,  like  his  won¬ 
derful  original,  live  for  ever  in  the 


remembrance  of  his  cotint ry mem 
Time,  in  its  unalterable  progress,  .ms 
removed  a  large  majority  of  th  use 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
the  acting  of  G  arrick ;  and  a  few  years 
more  will  deprive  the  world  of  ill 
oral  testimony  of  the  greatness  of  ii§ 
powers.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be 
otherwise  than  grateful  to  the  me¬ 
mory  and  abilities  of  Mr.  Davies, 
who  has  by  the  work  before  us  af¬ 
forded  posterity  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  him  as  he  was,  and  of 
appreciating  the  pleasure  the  publick 
for  a  long  time  experienced  in  wit¬ 
nessing  his  performances;  nor  is  it 
less  honourable  to  that  pubiick  that 
another  edition  of  our  author’s  work 
is  thus  required  twenty-seven  years 
after  the  appearance  of  the  first. 

The  extreme  diffidence  writh  which 
he  introduced  it  was  calculated  to  in¬ 
jure  his  labours;  and  yet  such  was 
the  reliance  of  the  literary  world  upon 
the  amiability  and  integrity  of  Mr. 
Davies’s  character,  that  they  ap¬ 
proved,  and  the  publick  admired. 

We  shall  now  turn  our  attention  to 
the  present  edition,  of  which  it  would 
be  unjust  not  to  say  that  the  Editor 
has  faithfully  performed  his  task, 
and  that  the  printing  is  neatly  exe¬ 
cuted.  A  very  good  portrait  of  the 
British  Roscius,  engraved  by  Evans, 
from  a  picture  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey¬ 
nolds,  faces  the  title-page;  and  the 
following  judicious  Advertisement 
succeeds  the  original  Dedication  and 
the  Author’s  Advertisement: 

“  Mr.  Davies’s  Life  of  Garrick  was  re¬ 
ceived  on  its  first  appearance  with  the 
strongest  testimonies  of  approbation  ;  and 
the  established  character  which  it  has 
since  obtained,  clearly  evinces  that  the 
public  sanction  was  well  founded.  In 
the  twenty-seven  years  that  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  written,  facts  and  anecdotes 
have  transpired,  which,  as  illustrative  of 
this  Biography,  the  Proprietors  were  of 
opinion  should  be  collected,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  rendering  the  work  more  complete. 

“  The  Editor’s  first  intention  was,  to 
have  inserted  the  additions,  according  tp 
local  propriety,  in  the  body  of  the  narra¬ 
tive.  Considerable  difficulties,  however, 
presented  themselves  in  the  way  of  this 
plan ;  but  .chiefly  the  frequent  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  deviations  from  chronological 
order  in  the  original ;  and  in  conclusion, 
it  was  determined  to  leave  undisturbed 
the  text  of  Mr.  Davies. 

“  The  additions,  which  it  is  presumed 
will  not  be  found  unacceptable,  occur  iu 
the  form  of  notes,  with  marks  of  reference 

placed 
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placed  between  parenrhe  .es,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  original  annotations. 

'  Nov.  SO,  1807.  ■'  S.  J.”  ' 

It  would  be  almost  superfluous  to 
recommend  a  work  so  well  known  as 
Davies's  Life  of  Garrick,  yet  we  ean- 
Bot  avoid  saying  that  those  who  have 
entered -tty  .6  n  the  busy  scene,  of  life 
since  the  publication :  of  the  last  edi¬ 
tion,  and  those  who  have  neglected 
to  procure  that  or.. the.  .previous,  v/ifl 
deprive  themselves  of  much  rational 
entertainment  if  they  -siiii  reject  the 
opportunity  of  possessing.  it,  parti- 
cul  rly  as  the  present  volumes  afford 
additional  amusement,  of  which  we 
shall. give  some  specimens,  after  ob¬ 
serving,  that  we  entirely  approve  of 
the  Editor’s  reasons  for  confining 
those  additions,  to  notes  in  preference 
to  incorporating  them  in  the  text, 
by  which  means  the.  works  of  an  au¬ 
thor  become  in  a  series,  of  years  a 
Book  of  scraps:  and  ends,  without  me¬ 
thod,  and  in  half  a  dozen  different 
styles.  A  note  in,  page  42  of  the 
first  volume,  introduces  Garrick  in  a 
new  character  to  the  publick,  that  of 
a  duellist.  Air.  Giftard,  his  antago¬ 
nist  on  this  occasion,  is  represented 
By  Mr.  Davies  as  a  man.  of  honour, 
possessing  an  excellent  understanding 
and  endowed  with  great  humanity, 
an  ardent  admirer  of  Garrick’s  merit, 
and  as  one  w  ho  did  the  young  actor 
every  possible  service  in  his  profes¬ 
sion  ;  and  yet,  such  is.  the  culpable 
weakness  of  human  nature,  that  this 
man  could  not  bear  a  trifling ,  degree 
®>£  ridicule,  even  after  he  had  author¬ 
ized  it,  without  pursuing  the  offender 
to  probable  death,  and:  involving  his 
©Wn  existence  in  the  consequences. 

The  circumstance  alluded  to  is  thus 
related  by  Mr.  Cooke,  .we  suppose 
the  present  excellent  but  eccentric 
actor : 


“  When  Garrick  first  undertook  to  play 
Rayes,  in  the  Rehearsal,  he  had  some 
dtoubts  of  the  propriety  of  taking-off  his 
brother  performers;  and  therefore  made 
a  proposal  to  Giftard,  the  manager  of  the 
Theatre  -in  Goodman? s-ficld s,  to  permit 
him  to  begin  with  him,  as  a  kind  of  - an 
apology  for  the  rest.  Giftard,  supposing 
that  Garrick  would  only*  just  glance  at 
him  to  countenance  the  inimickry  of  the 
■others*  consented  :  bid  Gam  k  hit,  him 
©ft'  truly,  and  made  him  so  completely 
ridici  3<«us,  at,  rehearsal,  that  Giftard,  in 
a  rage,  sent  him  a  challenge  ;  which  Gar¬ 
rick  accepting,  they  met  the  next  morn¬ 


ing,  when  the  latter  was  wounded  in  the 
sword-arm. 

“The  comedy  of  the  Rehearsal 'had 
been  during-  this  time  advertised  for  the 
Saturday  night  ensuing ;  but  the  duel  in¬ 
tervening  (which  none  but. the  party  and 
their  seconds  >  knew,  of  at  that  .time,  and 
very  lew  ever  since)  the  play  was  put  oft’, 
lor  a  fortnight  longer,  .on  account  of  the ^ 
sudden  indisposition  of 'a  principal  performer 
At  the  end  of  that  time  it  catlie  out,  with 
imitations  of  most  of  the  principal  actors  •• 
but  Giftard  was  totally  omitted.'”  •  •  - 

The  opinions,  prejudices,  and  judg¬ 
ments.  oi  mankind  are  so  various,  that 
if  is  extremely  difficult  to  decide  upon 
the  first  without  doubting  whether 
the  second  has  not,  directed  them; 
and  though  judgment  applies  to  the 
reasoning  faculties,  and  is  their  result, 
yet  there  will  be  a  dissentient  even  to 
mai-y  of  the  decisions  of  a- Newton,  a 
Locke,  or  a  Johnson,  Hence  sceptics 
might  doubt  the  truj.li  of  Davies’s, 
praise  of  the  aetingjor  personation  of 
the  character  of  Abel  D rugger  by 
Garrick,  which  he  asserts  exhibited- 
so  much  awkward  simplicity,  selfish, 
ness,  and  ignorance,  that  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  decide  whether  the  laughter 
or  the  applause  of  the  audience  pre¬ 
dominated.  This  cegtainly  is  a  fact 
of  great  weight  and  importance  in 
Air.  Garrick’s  favour,  and  ought  to 
satisfy  the  most  scrupulous  of  his  su¬ 
perior  talents.  Still,  doubts  of  public 
prejudice  might .  exist :  those,  bowr- 
ever,  and  every  species  of.fcepticism, 
must  vanish  after  the  perusal  of  the 
ensuing  evidence  from  voi.  I.  p.  61, 
which  establishes  hjs  claim, to  truth  of 
representation  beyond  a  possibility  of 
rational  controversy : 

“  Mr.  Peter  Garrick  once  told  Dr.  John¬ 
son  the  following  anecdote  :  A)  grocer  in 
the  town  of  Lichfield,  a  neighbour  of  Pe¬ 
ter  Garrick’s,  having  'occasion  to  come  up 
to  London  on  business,  the  latter  gave  him 
a  letter  of  recommendation  to  his  'brother 
David.  The  grocer  came  to  town  late  in 
the  evening,  and  seeing  Garrick’s  name 
tip  in  the  hills  for  Abel  Dr  agger,-  he  went 
to  the  two-shilling  gallery,  and  there 
waited  in  anxious  expectation  of  seeing, 
in  the  person  of  his  townsman,  the  greatest 
,  actor  of  the  age.  On  Garrick’s  appear¬ 
ance,  he' was  for  some  time  in  doubt  whe¬ 
ther  it  could  he  he  or  not :  at  last,  being 
convinced  of  it  bv  the  people  about  him, 
he  felt  so  disgusted  with  the  mean  appear¬ 
ance,  and  mercenary  conduct,  of  the  per¬ 
former  (which  by  a  foolish  combination  he 
attached  to  the  man ) ,  that  lie  went  out  of 
*  *.  .  ’  ’  .  town 
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town  without  delivering  the  letter.  On  his 
arrival  at  Lichfield,  Peter  Garrick  asked 
him  how  he  was  received  by  his  brother, 
and  how  he  liked  him  ?  The  man  at  first 
wished  to  parry  the  question,  but  at  length 
owned  that  lie  never  delivered  the  letter. 
‘  Not  deliver  the  letter !’  says  Peter ;  ‘  how 
came  that  about  r’  ‘Why,  the  fact  is, 
my  clear  friend,’  said  the  other,  ‘  I  saw 
enough  of  him  on  the  stage  to  make  that 
unnecessary.  He  may  lie  rich,  as,  I  dare 
say  any  man  who  lives,  like  him  must  be  $ 
but  by  G — ’  (and  here,  said  the  Doctor, 
the  man  vociferated  an  oath),  1  though  he 
is  your  brother,  Mr.  Garrick,  he  is  one  of 
the  shabbiest,  meanest,  most  pitiful  hounds, 
I  ever  saw  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life.’’ 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Fielding 
paid  a  compliment  to  the  acting  of 
Garrick  in  a  similar  anner,  by  mak¬ 
ing  a  child  of  Nature  say,  that  he  had 
nothing  of  an  actor  in  his  action  or 
mode  of  expressing  the  passions  in  the 
character  of  Hamlet. 

W;  shall  conclude  this  brief  notice 
of  the  work  before  us  with  a  note  on 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Hill,  of  whom  Mr. 
Davies  says  but  little  in  his  favour, 
pronouncing  him  a  uuack  ha  medicine, 
and  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  sci¬ 
ence  5  who  deserved  the  lash  of 
Churchill,  as  he  had  attacked  the 
characters  of  friend  and  foe  with  in¬ 
discriminate  malice,  when  his  purse 
was  low,  or  he  wished  to  gratify  his 
propensity  to  the  former.  With  all 
these  defects,  our  author  admits  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  abilities;  and 
probably  it  w'as  on  this  account  that 
Garrick  ventured  to  bring  his  farce 
on  the  stage,  which  he  termed  The 
Rout;  but  swell  were  the  faults  of 
this  piece,  that  the  audience  routed  it 
immediately,  and  compelled  him  to 
hnj  it  to  steep,  in  the  old  parliament¬ 
ary  phrase,  for  ever. 

“  In  resentment  for  the  condemnation 
of  his  farce,  this  -  mercenary  scribbler, 
though  Garrick  had  given  him  a  benefit- 
night,  tilled  the  newspapers  with  enve¬ 
nomed  paragraphs  against  the  manager. 
4^  soon  as  he  had  discharged  all  the  shifts 
in  his  quiver,  Garrick  neatly  replied  in  the 
two  following  lines  : 

For  physic  and  forces,  his  equal  there 
searee  is : 

Kis  farces  are  physic  j  his  physic  a  farce  is. 

.  “  This,  however,  was  not  the  .only  epi¬ 
grammatic  -castigation  that  Hill  received 
from  Garrick’s  hand.  Some  time  before 
this,  Hill  had  published  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  ‘  A  Petition  from  the  Letters  I  and 
(J  to  David  Garrick,  Esq.’  both  com¬ 
plaining-  of  terrible  grievances  imposed 
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upon  them  by  that  great  actor,  who  fre¬ 
quently  banished  them  from  their  proper 
stations  ;  as  in  the  word  virtue ,  which  taey 
said  he  converted  into  virtue ;  and  i  lie 
ungrateful  he  displaced  thv  u,  and  made 
it  Ungrateful,  to  the  great  preiudiae  of 
the  said  letters.  To  this  complaint  Gar¬ 
rick  replied  in  the  following  epigram 
“  II  ’tis  true,  as  you  say,  that  I’ve  :n- 
jur’d  a  letter,  -  [forte  better. 
I’ll  change  my  note  soon,  and  I  hope 
May  the  right  use  of  letters,  as  well  as  of 
men,  [pe  : 

Hereafter  be  fix’d  by  the  tongue  and  the 
Most  devoutly  1  wish  they  may  both  have 
their  due, 

And  that  /may  be  never  mistaken  for  TJ. 

111.  Letters  f. Venn  the  Mountains ;  being  the 
real  Correspondency  of  a  Lady,  betvxcn  tk  t 
Years  17 T 3  and.  1807.  In  Three  Vbls, 
small  $00.  Longman  and  Co;  18Q7. 
Third  -Edition. 

THIS  favourite  work,  already 
greatly  circulated  and  admired  by  the 
Pubiick,  was  introduced  to  the  world 
by  an  Advertisement,  of  which  wo 
shall  give  the  substance.  The  Au¬ 
thoress,  fearful  that  her  Readers 
might  expect  4 ‘  ingenious  fiction,  or 
amusing  narrative,”  heirs  leave  to 
avert  suea  an  expectation,  and,  to  as¬ 
sure  them  that,  simple  and  careless  as 
her  letters  are,  those  peculiarities  are 
evidences  of  their  originality.  They 
are  unfinished  sketches  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  a  life  passed  in  obscurity; 
and  she  observes,  that  much  of  their 
interest  has  been  lost  by  the  necessity 
of  “  withholding  those  parts  which 
contained  most  of  narrative  and  anec¬ 
dote.”  To  obviate  the  question  which 
naturally  follows  the  above  confes¬ 
sion,  founded  upon  the  admitted  ab¬ 
sence  of  interest,  and  the  impossibi¬ 
lity  of  Ihc  gratification  of  personal 
vanity  under  the  circumstances  of  her 
situation,  she  asks,  in  return,  <4May 
not  a  picture,  seldom  drawn,  peculiar 
in  its  shades  and  scenery,  true  to  na¬ 
ture,  and  chastely  coloured ;  may  not 
such  a  picture  amuse,  for  a  while,  the 
leisure  of  the  idle  and  contempla¬ 
tive?” —  besides  some  utility  ar  sing 
from  the  untutored  mind  acquiring 
the  images  thus  offered  “  of  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  habits  of  those  who,  in  the 
sacred  shades  of  privacy,  cultivate 
the  simple  duties  >a nd  k ind  y  atfec- 
tions  of  domestic  life.” 

These  considerations,  added  to  the 
hope  that  the  work  may  cunt rilwte 
to  influence  the  minds  of  per  ous 
whose  ideas  rise  superior  to  their 
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situation  to  remain  contented  in  the 
obscurity  which  fate  has  assigned 
them,  consoles  the  Writer  under  the. 
painful  circumstances  that  caused  the 
publication  of  her  Letters.  This  Ad¬ 
vertisement  is  dated  March  IS,  1806. 

The  second  Advertisement,  dated 
May  14,  1807,  declares  that  the  Au¬ 
thoress  was  extremely  doubtful  ol 
her  success,  and  that  her  best  hopes 
were  founded  “  upon  that  love  of 
truth  which  for  the  best  moral  pur¬ 
poses  is  implanted  in  the  human  heart ; 
that  generous  instinct  which  lives  in 
the  unsophisticated  mind,  and  which 
feels  and  acknowledges  the  language 
of  Nature  and  native  feeling,  where- 
ever  it  is  heard.” 

“This  edition,”  she  continues,  “drawn 
forth  by  the  generous  encouragement  of 
those  whom  the  public  voice  has  ranked 
among  the  worthy  and  the  wise,  is  not, 
like  the  former,  attended  by  the  severe, 
the  nameless  pangs  of  anxious  diffidence. 
Yet,  in  the  present  case,  how  oppressive 
is  gratitude,  and  how  painful  is  self-de¬ 
nial  !  With  what  delight,  were  it  permit¬ 
ted  me,  o/  could  my  voice  confer  distinc¬ 
tion,  should  l  ehumerate  my  patrons  ;  but 
more  especially  my  patronesses !  Cheered 
by  their  applause,  exalted  by  their  es¬ 
teem,  and  essentially  benefited  by  their 
liberality,  it  would  be  a  proud  triumph 
indeed  were  I  at  liberty  to  name  those  vir¬ 
tuous,  elegant,  and  enlightened  females, 
of  whom  it  is  not  enough  to  say,  that  they 
do  honour  to  England,  as  they  are  indeed 
an  ornament  to  human  nature.” 

The  fair  Authoress  of  these  Letters 
proceeds  ia  the  same  elegant  style  ot 
gratitude  and  compliment ;  and  con¬ 
cludes  by  saying,  that,  “  to  my  old, 
beloved,  and  long-tried  friends,  1  have 
made  a  separate  acknowledgment. 
Their  personal  appearance  in  my  be¬ 
half  may,  perhaps,  have  the  effect  ot 
swelling  affected  contempt  into  real 
envy”  We  are  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  meaning  of  the  last  sentence. 
Can  the  work  before  us  have  excited 
contempt?  Surely  the  patronage  of 
the  Publick,  already  experienced  by 
the  Writer,  prevents  a  possibility  of 
supposing  so  for  an  instant.  It  must 
*  therefore  allude  to  some  private  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which,  we  are  sorry  to 
find,  have  occurred  to  interrupt  the 
pleasure  attending  her  general  suc¬ 
cess. 

It  would  be  extremely  ungallant  to 
doubt  the  word  of  a  lady  in  instances 
however  trivial ;  but  when  she  so¬ 
lemnly  asserts  a  fact  to  the  Publick, 
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scepticism  becomes  cruelty:  we  there¬ 
fore  place  unlimited  reliance  on  bet 
pronouncing  these  Letters  the'  ge¬ 
nuine  effusions  of  her  mind,  flowing 
unrestrained  into  the  confidence  of  a 
friend  ;  indeed,  they  bear  strong 
marks  of  genuine  epistolary  corre¬ 
spondence.  Having  admitted  thus 
far,  we  shall  proceed  to  shew  those 
who  have  not  yet  read  “Letters  from 
the  Mountains,”  in  a  brief  manner, 
the  grounds  on  which  the  Authoress 
has  obtained  public  patronage. 

The  lively  and  playful  ideas,  the 
serious  reflections,  and  just  observa¬ 
tions,  that  distinguish  the  following 
extract,  deserve  every  praise,  and  ex¬ 
hibit  morality  and  innocent  pleasure 
united  precisely  as  they  should  he  in 
each  female  breast.  The  Writer  had 
not  long  before  passed  through  the 
Mona  Lin,  where  she  was  completely 
"wearied  with  riding,  in  a  heavy  rain, 
o  ver  extended  moors. 

“  You  will  say,”  she  adds,  “  my  active 
imagination  might  people  the  brown  de¬ 
sert;  so  it  did,  but  it  was  with  fleeting 
spectres,  and  half-seen  visions,  melting 
into  grey  mist.  A-propos  to  our  duck¬ 
lings  ;  you  can’t  think  how  my  spirit  was 
refreshed  by  a  flock  of  wild  ones,  that 
took  flight  from  a  small  lake  in  that  same 
dreary  moor.  I  saw,  or  thought  I  saw, 
two  or  three  deer  through  the  mist,  and 
that  did  me  a  great  deal  of  good.  Still 
more,  I  was  supported  by  a  benevolent 
project  for  the  reformation  of  some  of  our 
friends;  I  mean  such  of  them  as  do  or 
say  no  great  harm,  but  who  so  bewilder 
their  brains,  and  waste  their  time,  among 
endless  mazes  of  ribbons  and  lace,  and 
tattle  and  tales,  and  *  pribbles  and  prab- 
bles,’  as  honest  Parson  Evans  calls  them, 
that  I  am  convinced  some  solitary  pil¬ 
grimages  over  the  brown  desert  might 
wean  them  from  this  endless  trifling,  and 
teach  them  first  to  think,  and  then  “  on 
reason  build  resolve,”  which  might  be 
found  “a  column  of  true  dignity,”  even 
in  woman.  But  1  will  no  longer  bewilder 
you  among  my  meditations.  The  general 
result,  however,  was,  that'  we  should  be 
oftencr  alone.  I  am  sure  I  have  little 
merit  to  claim  from  supei  «t  reflection  or 
culture.  Could  I  have  indulged  myself, 
in  the  society  of  others  of  my  age,  I 
Should,  most  probably,  have  done  as  they 
did.  Had  I  been  educated  like  other  peo¬ 
ple,  I  should  not  have  felt  the  necessity 
of  educating  myself.” 

It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to 
draw  a  character  with  truth  and  ele¬ 
gance;  many  have  failed  in  attempt¬ 
ing  it;  it  is  therefore  no  slight  praise 

to 
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to  say  that  of  Charles  XII.  of  Swe¬ 
den,  written  by  our  Authoress,  is  one 
of  the  best  we  recollect  to  have  seen 
of  that  half-deranged  Monarch.  A 
quotation  of  part  of  it  shall  be  given, 
in  proof  of  our  assertion  : 

«  Never  was  there  a  human  being  whose 
character  was  more  modeled  by  peculiari¬ 
ties  in  his  situation  and  education ;  by  ir¬ 
resistible  impulses  from  without  and  from 
within,  all  driving  him  on  to  that  ardent 
extreme  to  which  his  natural  temper  too 
forcibly  inclined.  Reared  under  a  father 
cold  and  stern j  defectively  educated; 
taught  from  childhood  to  value  nothing 
but  military  glory  ;  left  so  very  young  to 
act  for  himself,  and  surrounded  by  people 
little  skilled  in  the  elegant  arts,  who  had 
not  learnt  to  estimate  truly  tho  softer 
graces  and 'mi  lder  virtues  of  civilized  life. 
— young,  inexperienced,  yet  full  of  va¬ 
lour,  generosity,  and  integrity,  a  storm 
broke  around  him,  which  involved  all  his 
future  life  in  tempests.  Th-e  perfidious 
confederacy  of  the  three  Royal  Robbers, 
who,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  had 
agreed  to  take  advantage  of  the  minority 
of  a  brother  Sovereign,  to  despoil  him  of 
his  crown,  and  divide  his  territories,  while 
it  called  forth  the  military  talents  of  the 
3/oung  Prince  to  prompt  and  -astonishing 
exertion,  gave,  at  the  same  time,  an  in¬ 
flexible  bias  to  his  mind.  The  more  up¬ 
right  and  pure  he  felt  his  own  sentiments, 
the  more,  indignation  this  conduct  must 
have  excited.  There  is  no  motive  that 
could  stimulate  the  human  mind  to  perse¬ 
vering  hostility  but  what  mingled  in  this 
case  ;  revenge,  which  the  provocation  had 
almost  exalted  into  virtue ;  the  patriot 
passion,  burning  for  his  injured  Country; 
emulation,  excited  by  rivals,  brave,  pow¬ 
erful,  and  invidious  ;  the  ardour  of  youth¬ 
ful  enthusiasm,  animating 

t(A  frame  of  ‘iron,  and  a  soul  of  Are  ;” 
and,  finally,  the 

“  Fatal  love  of  fame,  that  glorious  heat, 

Only  destructive  to  the  brave  and  great.” 

Our  confined  limits  compel  us  to 
break  od'  abruptly,  and  to  refer  the 
Reader  to  the  original  for  the  rest  of 
this  excellent  sketch,  which  excites 
and  maintains  its  interest  through¬ 
out. 

We  may  conclude  this  article  with¬ 
out  the.danger  of  incurring  the  charge 
of  partiality,  by  observing  that  we  do 
not  recollect  any  modern  work  better 
calculated  to  enliven  a  few  hours  of 
retirement,  or  one  the  subjects  of 
which  are  more  varied,  or  that  is 
better  calculated  to  produce  good  Ef¬ 
fects  upon  all  classes  of  Readers. 

Gent.  Mac.  Augu.t.  ISOS. 
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112.  Substance  of  the  Speech  of  Viscount 
Sidmouth,  in  ihe  House  of  Lords,  May 
17,  1808,  on  proposing  Certain  Resolu¬ 
tions  respecting  the  Danish  Merchant 
Ships  detained  in  British  Ports.  8uo. 
1803. 

THE  substance  of  this  speech  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  very  faithfully  given,  and 
the  elegance  of  his  Lordship’s  style 
well  preserved.  The  matter  in  dis¬ 
pute  is  a  questibn  of  civil  law,  cn 
which  we  are  not  competent  to  decide. 
The  noble  speaker's  arguments,  how¬ 
ever,  are  strengthened  by  some  im¬ 
portant  documents,,  and  seem,  upon 
the  whole,  to  have  justice  on  their 
side.  He  concluded  with  moving 
seven  resolutions,  on  each  of  which 
the  previous  question  Was  carried. 

113.  A  Sermon  preached  in  ihe  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Paul,  Bedford,  before  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Shepm  rd,  Archdeacon,  at  the 
Annual  Visitation  vf  the  Clergy,  held  on 
Thursday,  the  V2th  of  May,  1808.  By 
the  Rev.  Joshua  Morton,  Vicar  of  Risely, 
in  the  C  uitu  of  Bedford;  and  Chaplain 
to  h'i-  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  4  to.  1808. 

AN  animated  and  truly-orthodox 
persuasive  to  the  duties  of  a  Chris-, 
tian  pastor,  suited  to  the  audience 
before  whom  it  was  delivered,  and 
not  less  suited  to  more  distant  readers 
into  whose  hands  it  may  fall.  If,  as 
the  author  says  in  his  dedication, 
“  the  Clergy  of  Bedfordshire  have 
been  publicly  attacked  as  being  defi¬ 
cient  in  Orthodoxy,”  he  has  done 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  wipe 
away  the  reproach,  or  to  contradict 
the  false  assertion,  for  such,  we  trust, 
it  was;  and  may  conscientiously  say, 
Liber  avi  aniinaru  meant , 

114.  7  ’ he  Theory  of  Dreams :  in  whkh  is 
made  an  Inquiry  into  the  Poivers  and  Fa¬ 
culties  of  the  Human  Mind,  as  they  are 
illustrated  in  the  most  remarkable  Dreams 
recorded  in  Sacred  and  Profane  History . 
In  Two  Volumes.  Rivingtons, 

THIS  little  work  is  drawn  up  with 
much  ingenuity,  and  te-any  pertinent 
remarks.  It  contains  an  happy  selec¬ 
tion  of  examples  from  antient  and 
modern  history,  upon  which  various 
reflections  are  raised,  in  a  pleasing, 
sensible,  and  judicious  manner,  if 
they  do  not  lead  to  peremptory  con¬ 
clusions,  they  furnish  many  observa¬ 
tions  ol’  considerable  weight ;  and, 

Without 


without  destroying  the  claims  of  evi¬ 
dence,  tend  to  counteract  the  mis¬ 
chievous  effects  of  superstitious  con¬ 
fidence.  The  subject  is  well  arranged* 
and  its  connecting  links  receive  the 
touches  of  an  able  pen. 

The  Dreams  related  in  profane  ac¬ 
counts  of  autient  history,  are  thus 
well  contrasted  with  those  which  bear 
undoubted  marks  of  Divine  Interpo¬ 
sition  in  the  Sacred  Annals. 

“  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  as  an 
objection  to  many  of  the  Dreams  men¬ 
tioned  in  antient  accounts,  which  lay 
Claim  to  the  reputation  of  having  been 
inspired,  that  they  are  represented  to 
have  predicted  events  which  it  was  of  no 
advantage  to  reveal,  and  of  which  no  care 
could  avoid  the  accomplishment. 

“The  Dreams  recorded  in  Scripture 
were  calculated  especially  to  establish  the 
evidence,  and  conspire  with  the  designs 
of  religion;  they  unfolded  the  scenes  of 
futurity  for  the  consolation  and  encou¬ 
ragement  of  faith,  for  the  attestation  of 
characters,  and  for  the  manifestation  of 
God's  councils.  The  threats  and  the  pro¬ 
mises  which,  they  disclosed,  were  for  ade¬ 
quate  purposes,  and  sometimes  suspended 
on  conditions  and  revocable  decrees; 
they  were  given  with  the  evidence  and 
clear  manifestation  of  truth,  were  attested 
by  signs,  and  explained  to  those  who  had 
reason  to  look  to  their  completion,  and 
to  hope  or  to  tremble  without  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  credulity. 

“But  the  Dreams  mentioned  by  hea¬ 
then  writers  were  delivered  to  persons 
who  had  often  no  especial  claim  to  Divine 
attention,  and  who  had  no  reason  to  re¬ 
ject  them,  till  some  correspondent  event 
awakened  regard.” 

These  reflections  are.  applicable  to  a 
great  many  particulars;  and  the  Au¬ 
thor’s  industry  and  reading  have  en¬ 
abled  him  to  draw  many  such  toge¬ 
ther,  whilst  his  ta&te  and  judgment 
have  communicated  both  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  sound  comment  on  the  whole. 
They  who  seek  for  entertainment  in 
this  little  work  will  not,  we  apprehend, 
be  disappointed;  and  the  cultivated 
reader  will  find  unquestionable  marks 
throughout  of  an  elegant  and  facile 
style,  and  of  much  intellectual  capacity. 

115.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London  ;  occasioned  by  a 
Humour  that  his  Lordship  had  prohibited 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Draper  from  preaching  in 
any  of  the  Churches  in  ins  Diocese.  Also 
a  few  Remarks  ztpon  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Williams’s  Appendix  to  a  Funeral  Ser- 
men,  preached  for  Mr,  John  Baylev,  of 
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.  Hackney,  in  which  is  contained  some  un¬ 
kind  Reflections  upon  the  Charade/  and 
Conduct  of  his  Predecessor ,  the  Rev.  John 
Eyre,  o/Homerton.  8cc.  1808. 

WE  know  not  whether  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  this  pamphlet  be  to  excite 
a  controversy  ;  but  if  so,  never  did  a 
controversy  resolve  itself  into  so  few 
points.  When  the  a  ithor’s  declama* 
tionand  insidious  insinuations  are  de¬ 
ducted,  the  plain  fact  may  be  thus 
stated.  A  Dr.  Draper,  whose  name 
is  unknown  to  us,  belonging  to  the 
Established  Church,  and  holding  a 
curacy  and  two  lectureships  in  it,  has 
lately  become  a  chief  tutor  to  a 
Dissenting  Academy  at  Cheshunt,  for 
which  irregularity"  it  has  been  ru¬ 
moured  that  the  Bishop  of  London 
has.  prohibited  him  from  preaching  in 
any  part  of  his  Diocese.  This  is  the 
simple  fact;  and  it  is  a  fact,  which  if 
not  quite  novel,  as  the  author  of  this 
pamphlet  would  insinuate,  is  at  least 
a.  very  striking  display  of  human  incon¬ 
sistency  and  want  of  judgment.  Here  is 
a  regular  Clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  who  employs  his  whole  time 
and  talents  in  educating  young  men 
who  are  to  be,  in  doctrine  and  disci¬ 
pline,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
Dissenters  from  that  Church  ;  and  it 
is  made  a  matter  of  serious  complaint 
that  such  a  man  is  not  permitted  to 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  Church  to 
w  hich  he  professes  to  belong,  in  which 
he  has  been  educated,  and  "to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  which  he  pledged  him¬ 
self  at  his  admission  into  holy  orders.  - 
The  worthy  Prelate  is  even  accused 
of  bigotry  and  intoleration,  because 
he  has,  according  to  report,  obliged 
this  Dr.  Draper  to  take  his  choice,  in 
the  Church  or  among  the  Dissenters  1 
Are  such  complaints  to  be  endured? 
or  are  all  the  fences  which  our  an¬ 
cestors  have  placed  around  the  Church' 
to  be  broken  down,  that  Dr.  Draper 
may  enjoy  the  double  advantages  of 
Church  preferment,  and  the  salary  of 
an  Academy,  the  scholars  of  which, 
if  he  does  his  duty  towards  them, 
must  be  brought  up  in  entire  separa¬ 
tion  from  the  Church,  and  taught 
the  best  means  of  forming  congrega¬ 
tions  that  shall  lessen  her  members'  ? 
But  we  trust  it  is  quite  unnecessary 
to  expose  an  absurdity  which  speaks 
so  obviously  for  itself,  and  so  amply 
vindicates  the  conduct  of  the  Bishop 
of  London* 
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115.  Memoirs  of  Ike  PubVc  and  Private 
Life  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  Knight, 
High  Sheriff  for  the  C  y  of  London  and 
Countii  of  Middlesex.  Impartially  com¬ 
piled  from  authentic  Documents,  by  a  Ci¬ 
tizen  of  London  and  Assistants.  1 2mo. 
5s.  Hughes,  or  Symonds. 

THEY  who  contrive  to  subsist  by 
administering  to  public  curiosity,  are 
no  doubt  frequently  indebted  for  a 
meal  to  public  credulity.  We  con¬ 
ceive,  however,  that  the  most  vora¬ 
cious  devourer  of  anecdotes  will  turn 
with  disdain  from  this  olio  of  ridicu¬ 
lous  absurdities  and  gross  falsehoods, 
which  this  “  Citizen  of  London  and 
Assistants”  have  manufactured  under 
the  title  of  Memoirs. 

The  insertion  of  some  juvenile 
%  rails  ;„nd  family  anecdotes — of  beauti¬ 
ful  lines  written  by  M  r.  Pratt — of  some 
letters  of  Mr.  Fox  relative  to  his. in¬ 
tended  History — of  the  City  Address — 
of  the  sheriff’s  Letter  to  Sir  S.  Ro- 
milly — and  other  documents,  would 
give  an  air  of  authenticity  to  this 
catch- penny  production ,  if  the  prin¬ 
cipal  part  of  them  had  not  been 
previously  published.  But,  for  the 
credit  of  Che  Sheriff,  it  is  not  to  be 
for  a  moment  supposed  he  could  en¬ 
dure  such  a  congeries  of  adulation ;  and 
“  we  are  too  intimately  acquainted 
with  literary  secrets  to  be  imposed  up¬ 
on  by  the  hackneyed  tricks  of  venal 
writers”  (p.  92). — A  younger  brother 
of  Sir  R.  P.  we  are  told,  and  it  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  true,  is  settled  at  N  ew  Y  ork, 
in  the  mercantile  line,  and  has  acquired 
wealth  and  general  respect.  In  our 
vol.  LX1II.  p.  766,  however,  we  had 
eccasion,  in  connexion  with  another 
subject,  to  notice  Sir  Richard  Phil¬ 
lips ,  then  Mr.  Phillips ,  as  “the  only 
nephew  and  eleve  of  an  eminent 
Brewer  in  London — as  Printer  of  the 
Leicester  Herald — and  as  a  Bookseller 
whose  abilities  and  active  spirit,  by 
striking  out  an  entirely  new  line  of 
business,  had  rendered  him  particu¬ 
larly  conspicuous  in  Leicestershire  and 
the  neighbouring  Counties.”  By  afire 
which  broke  out  at  Leicester  early 
in  the  morning  of  Nov.  18,  1795, 
twolarge  houses,  Mr.  Billing’s  and  Mr. 
Phillips's,  were  destroyed,  and  others 
damaged  (LXIV,  965);  and  in  the 
following  year  Mr.  Phillips  settled 
in  London,  ia  a  walk  of  life  in  which 
to  command  success  demands  the  aid 
not  only  of  considerable  abilities,  but 
of  persevering  industry  and  integrity. 


During  the  last  year  he  was  ( not  con¬ 
trary  to  his  own  inclination )  called 
to  the  important  office  of  one  of  the 
Sheriffs  of  the  City  of  London  and 
County  of  Middlesex ;  and,  having 
since  received  the  honour  of  knight - 
hood ,  and  filled  his  situation  with  con¬ 
siderable  eclat,  it  is  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  things  that  he  should 
find  both  Traducers  and  Flatterers, 
The  present  publication  assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  well-meant  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  professed  Friend ;  but  we 
repeat  our  conviction,  that  the  whole 
19  the  fabrication  of  some  needy 
scribbler,  who,  though  he  may  have 
been  fed  at  the  Sheriff’s  talne,  is  little 
acquainted  with  the  subject  about 
which  he  writes — or,  more  probably, 
some  discarded  servant,  who  has  evi¬ 
dently  been  in  the  secrets  of  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  counting-house.  By  what  other 
means  could  the  precise  monthly  re¬ 
turns  be  ascertained,  of  “  a  work  which 
enjoysthegrLatestshare of  celebrity  of 
any  periodical  publication  now  extant” 
(p.  63)  ?  [Hear  this,  and  blush,  contem¬ 
porary  Journalists  !]  —  How  other¬ 
wise  could  its  principal  Correspond¬ 
ents  be  pointed  out  (p.  *  69)  ? — or  the 
minutiae  of  the  rupture  with  its  Edi¬ 
tor ,  the  single  solitary  error  of  an 
active  life,  be  disclosed  (p.  75)  ?— 
Ho  w  could  the  sums  advanced  for 
JVorks  never  published  (in  wrhich  Sir 
K.  P.  does  not  stand  the  only  sufferer) 
be  discovered  (p.  87)?— -Above  all, 
how  could  it  be  known  that  one 
ground-floor  contains  property  to  the 
amount  of  .£40,000. ;  and  that  the 
Proprietor  is  the  first  Publisher  in 
London  (p.  104)? — or  that  a  Bible , 
left  unfinished  by  “  one  able  hand,” 
should  be  in  a  state  of  completion  by 
“two"  (p.  1 12)  ? — It  required  far  less 
sagacity  to  dicover,  what  will  be  rea¬ 
dily  admitted,  that  “  Sir  Richard  Phil¬ 
lips  possesses  a  countenance  the  very 
type  of  good-humour  and  compla¬ 
cency  ;  and  is  gifted  with  an  easiness 
of  address,  and  suavity  of  manners, 
which  render  him  peculiarly  pleasing 
to  the  female  part  of  society.” — The 
Sheriff,  it  is  well  known,  abstains 
from  animal  food.  His  Biographer 
seriously  recommends  “  the  adoption 
of  his  plan  to  all  such  as  can  dispense 
w  ith  the  use  of  flesh  and  fish  ;  as  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  be  believed  that 
Providence  decreed  we  should  take 
away  the  life  of  any  animal,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  gratifying  our  appetites.” 

LITE- 
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•  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

THE  Bishop  of  SI.  David’s  (Dr. 
Burgess)  has  declined  a  translation 
from  that  see,  on  the  ground  that 
such  removals  are  inconsistent  with 
the  due  discharge  of  the  Episcopal 
duties.  He  has  established  a  kind  of 
Provincial  College  for  the  education, 
of  youth,  to  qualify  them  better  for 
ministering  in  the  Welsh-  Church. 
H  is  Lordship  has  apportioned  the 
tenth  part  of  his  revenues  during  life  ; 
and  all  his  benefieed  Clergy  have 
added  their  contributions  in  support 
of  this  meritorious  institution,  as  has 
been  more  fully  stated  in  p.  506. 

We  hdve  seen  a  little  work  in  prose 
and  verse,  which  at  present  seems 
only  to  be  circulated  among  the 
friends  of  the  young'  Authoress,  inti¬ 
tuled,  “A  short  Account  of. a  few 
<*f  the  most  remarkable  Trees  and 
Plants;  to  which  are  added  Miscella¬ 
neous  Poems.  By  Anna  Murphy.” 
The  accounts  which  ha  vs  been  trans¬ 
mitted  to  us,  perhaps  through  the 
medium  of  partial  friendship,  of  the 
early  attainments  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  this  yoong  lady,  are  such  as 
would  lead  us  to  hope  that  the  pub- 
lick  may  ere  long  be  gratified  with  a 
specimen  of'  her  taste  and  genius. 
The  work  in  question  exhibits  them 
in  their  dawn — but  it  is  a  dawn  which 
promises  a  brilliant  day.  [bee  p.  728.] 

The  “  Leicestershire  Tales,”  of  M  iss 
Mary  Lin.'woad  (a  neice  of  the  match¬ 
less  Artist  whose  ingenious  Paintings 
ly  the  Needle  we  have  frequently 
commended)  are  announced  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  a  few  days. 

The  Abb6  Gaetano  Marini,  first 
librarian  of  the  Vatican,  has  lately 
published  at  Rome  146  documents  of 
the  middle  ages,  written  on  papyrus, 
acctUnpanied  with  historical  and  di- 
piomatical  illustrations.  The  first  is  a 
Dull  of  Pope  ^ohn  III.  for  finishing 
the  Church  of  the  Apostles,  about 
the  year  573.  It  appears  that  to  the 
end  of  the  11th  century,  the  Lapel 
hulls  were  always  written  on  papyrus. 

Of  the  Morning  Newspapers  there 
are  sold  together  about  T6,000 ;  of 
the  Daily  Evening  Papers  about 
14,000;  and  of  those  published  eve  ry 
other  about  10,000.  There  are  also 
about  26,00*0  sold  of  the  various  Sun¬ 
day  Pape.s ;  and  about  20,000  of  the 
other  Weekly  Papers.  In  all,  the 
enormous  number  of  256,000  copies 
per  week,  yielding  to  their  proprie- 
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tors  from  the  sale  £6000. ;  and  from 
advertisements  £2000.  more ;  of 
which  the  revenue  to  Government  is 
full  £4000.  and  the  net  proceeds  to 
the  proprietors  about  £1000.  per 
week  ;  the  remaining  £3000.  affords 
subsistence  to  about  50  writers  and 
reporters,  300  printers,  100  venders, 
and  100  clerks  and  assistants;  be¬ 
sides  paper-makers,  stationers,  type¬ 
founders,  &c.  full  200  more.  '  If  to 
this  be  added  the  weekly  circulation 
ol  250,000  copies  of  Provincial  Pa¬ 
pers,  yielding  £10,000.  per  week, 
and' supporting  the  industry  of  1500 
persons ;  what  a  wonderful  idea  is 
thus  afforded  of  the  agency  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  Press  in  this  Empire ; 
and  how  easily  it  is  accounted  for 
that  we  are  the  most  free  and  the 
most  intelligent  people  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

A  projector  at  Paris  offered  to 
construct  a  press  capable  of  printing, 
in  twelve  hours,  1200  copies  of  a 
work,  not  exceeding  twenty -four 
sheets,  either  in  the  common  way, 
or  in  stereotype.  He  farther  an¬ 
nounces  a  press  capable  of  working 
30,000.  sheets,  with  ordinary  types, 
and  also  a  new  method  of  composi¬ 
tion,  much  more  expeditious  than 
that  now  in  use 

In  the  elegant  “Dissertation  on 
Mr.  Southey’s  Madoc,”  in  our  last, 
p.  578,  1.  28,  r.  “  nearly  Jour  centu¬ 
ries  p.  580,  b.  I.  36,  r.  “  inflation 
and  bombast p.  581,  1.  IT,  r.  “  pro¬ 
vided  it  be  not  common-place,”  Ac. 

In  the  “  Verses  on  a  Yew  Tree,” 
p.  631,  b.  1.  1.  for  “  oft,”  r.  “eft.” 

INDEX  INDICATOR IUS. 

H.  D.  recommends  our  Correspondent, 
p.  583,  to  extend  his  enquiries  a  little 
beyond  Mary-le-bone  and  Pancras ;  and 
says,  “  It  is  a,  well-known  fact,  that  the 
Churches,  even  in  London,  are  upon  an 
average  not  half  filled.  He  could  name  se¬ 
veral  instances  where  the  congregation 
scarcely  ever  exceeds  thirty.  The  same 
fact  will  equally  apply  to  most  of  the 
Counties  in  England.” — Gur  Correspond¬ 
ent’s  too  part/a  1  observations  on  Gospel 
Pre-achers  would  not  be  pleasant  to  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  our  Readers ;  and  his  asper¬ 
sions  on  the  Universities  are  inadmissi¬ 
ble. 

1  he  stone  from  JJandevailog  is  a 
wretched  scratch,  and  not  worth  engraving. 

Know ie  Chape];  A.  A.  (of  the  Temple) 
on  the  Saxon  Laws  ;  Scrutator  ;  and  E. 
Dun  can  non  “To  Liberty;”  <kc.  ike.  in 
our  fcext. 
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verses 

Given  to  a  Lady  with  a  Copy  of 

Rocmefoucadlt’s  Maxims, 

THIS  book,  fair  maid,  which  tolls  with 
too*  much  truth 

Too  faults  of  Age  and  weaknesses  of  Youth  j 
Ret  it  not  fill  thy  gentle  breast  with  fear, 
Nor  cause  the  sigh  to  swell  into  a  tear. 

©ft  wilt  thou  meet  with  some  congenial 
mind, 

Some  livelier  ornaments  of  human  kind  : 
Not  every  friend  like  *  *  *  expect  to  see. 
Not  all  our  sex  will  tell  thee  truth  like  me. 

Yet  shall  thy  pure  and  happy  bosom 
prove, 

The  soft  gradations  from  esteem  to  love, 
Soon  shall  some  youth  with  skilful  hand  en¬ 
twine  [than  mine. 

Flowers  for  thy  brow,  more  fragrant  far 

Then  without  fear  this  little  gift  receive, 
Nor  at  these  Maxims  scorn,  nor  all  believe. 

W.  B. 

THE  COWSLIP  AND  THISTLE. 

By  Miss  Trefusis. 

IIE  Cowslip  by  the  Thistle? s  side 
In  modest  beauty  meekly  blooms, 
Shrinks  from  each  blast,  and  seems  to  hide 
Its  velvet  leaves,  its  soft  perfumes. 

The  sturdy  Thistle  boldly  dares  » 

The  traveller’s  foot,  the  beating,  rain, 
Her  rugged  breast  undaunted  bares, 

And  scowls  defiance  oVr  the  plain ! 

In  trembling  hope  and  timid  joy 

The  Cowslip  counts  each  flitting  hour, 
Till  the  rude  foot  of  shepherd  boy 

Crushes  at  once  both  weed  and  flower. 

Her  head  th’  elastic  Thistle  rears, 

Nor  seems  to  suffer  from  the  wound ; 
Tire  Cowslip  dies  !  but  Zephyr  bears 
Her  dying  fragrance  wide  around. 

Dear  youth,”  the  blushing  Anna  said, 

“  The  lesson  of  their  fate  explain.” — 
u  Thine  heart  will  tell  thee,  gentle  maid  ! 
That  heart  so  prone  to  nourish  pain.” — 

“  Ah  Henry  !  in  the  Cowslip’s  doom 
Perhaps  our  mutual  fate  I  see  ! 

The  surest  passport,  to  the  tomb 
I  feel  is — Sensibility. 

The  Thistle  pictures  the  cold  breast 
Which  scoffs  at  love,  at  pity  sneers, 
Derides  the  noblest  and  the  best, 

And  fattens  e’en  on  kindred  tears  ! 

Yet  were  it  true,  each  heart-wrung  sigh 
One  link  from  life’s  weak  chain  remov’d. 
Better,  far  better  ’twere  to  die, 

Than  live  unloving,  and  unlov’d  ! 

Then,  t£on  would  Fame,  with  liberal 
breath, 

Perform  kind  Zephyr’s  friendly  part ; 
.And  tell  the  world,  “  Here  rests  in  death 
The  victim  of  a  feeling,  heart 


SONG. 

STOP,  Hoodsman,  stop  !  nor  pass  us 
by 

Counting  for  aye  thy  coral  beads  ; 

The  lusty  bowl  invites  thine  eye, 

And  tells  thee  what  thy  belly  needs. 

Thy  glowing  cheeks,  thy  blazing  nose, 
With  many  rich  carbuncles  gay, 

Are  shining  lights,  and  well  disclose 
The  part  at  table  thou  canst  play. 

Do  not  we  hear  the  plaintive  cry 
Thy  belly  'makes  for  fowl  and  fish, 

For  capon,  ven’son,  pudding,  pye. 

And  every  other  .dainty  dish  ? 

Nor  less  it.  claims  from  customs  due, 

Large  draughts  of  ale,  and  spiced  wine ; 
Stint  not,  it  cries,  to  me  be  tpue ; 

Be  all  these  welcome  blessings  mine  ! 

’Tis  three  long  hours  by  Adam’s  dole  ! 

And  three  long  days  they  seem’d  at 
legist; 

The  mass  detrain’d  me  from  the  bowl, 

And  pious  orgies  of  the  feast. 

The  lazy  mass-priest  was  too  long. 

In  penance  sharp  he  made  me  pine  ; 
There  was  no  music-  in  his  song ;  • 

His  prayer  was  naught,  it  breught  no 
wine. 

If  life  be  short,  as  book -men  say, 

It  is  our  duty,  well  I  ween, 

While  shines  the  sun,  to  make  our  hay. 
And  dance  in  summer  o’er  the  greet!.  ", 
But,  when  our  Prior  lie  will  prate 
Of  shrift,  at  Lent,  and  abstinence, 

Of  early  mass,  and  vespers  late, 

I  hold  bis  sermons  void  of  sense. 

For  why  should  we  ourselves  torment 
In  vain  ?  and  with  a  fretful  mind, 
Eschew  the  blessings  for  us  sent, 

And  be  to  present  pleasures  blind. 

Then,  night  and  day,  to  belly  true. 

In  revelry  be  blithe  and  brave  $ 

Nor  flinch  while  one  small  dtop  is  due : 

For  sleeping, — leave  it  to  the  grave, 

JEU  D’ESPRIT. 

NCE  Cupid  swore  by  Cytherea’s  name 
My  truant  heart  should  feel  his 
fiercest  flariie  ; 

Did  he  not  vow  that  Julia  too  should  prove 
The  fearful  fond  anxiet}'  of  love  ? 

Two  arrows  then  the  wayward  Urchin  took, 
And  cast  on  both  of  us  an  angry  look  ; 
With  fatal  aim  he  pierc’d  my  heart, ’tis  true ! 
Oh!  tell  me,  Julia,  has  he  wounded  you  ? 


ON  A  VIOLET. 

I  WHO  erewhile  was  deemed  the  lowliest 
flower  [bower. 

Which  Spring  ere  wak'd  to  life  in  April 
Let  me  but  once  on  Julia’s  bosom  shine, 
Then  see  what  pride  shall  ever  equal  mine. 
>  W.  B. 

LINES, 
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LINE  S, 

Affectionately  addressed  to  the 
Memory  of  E.  W.  Lancslow, 
fourth  Son  of  R.  Langs  low,  Esq. 

M.  D.  A.  M. 

By  the  Rev.  C.  Colton,  A.  M. 

Coll.  Reg.  Soc. 

THE  subject  of  these  Lines  expired  at 
Tiverton,  in  the  19th  year  of  his -age, 
©n  the  14th  of  Dec.  1807,  after  a  long  and 
painful  indisposition,  the  effect  of  com¬ 
plicated  disease,  commencing  very  soon 
after  his  birth;  from  which  period,  to  the 
hour  of  his  dissolution,  he  never  experi¬ 
enced  a  single  month  unembittered  by 
some  corporeal  affliction  :  but  the  almost 
unparalleled  fortitude  and  resignation 
with  which  his  unexampled  sufferings  were 
borne,  have  left  an  impression  on  the 
minds  of  his  relatives  and  friends,  which 
the  hand  of  Time  may  soften,  but  cannot 
efface. 

*\ He  ckasteneth  every  Son  tehom  ke 
raceivethf* 

MATURE  in  grief!  and  m  affliction 
old,  [told ; 

Worn-out  by  woe  ere  half  thy  years  were 
Practis’d  in  pain/  what  was  this  life  to 
thee  ? 

One  long,  uninterrupted  malady. 


Sad  prelude*  to  Thy  youth,  the  skill- 
directed  knife  [a  Life 

Preserv’d,  what  had  been  better  lost. 
With  health  and  nature  one  continued 
Strife  ; 

Oh  !  had  presaging  art  forbad  the  steel 
To  grant  existence,  pain  alone  to  feel, 
One  instance  Surely,  from  so  bright  a 
share  [rare, 

Of  long  success,  his  worth  and  talents 
Who  gave  thee  life,  might  well  consent 
to  spare.. 


Vain  hope,  alas  !  and  vainer  still  to 
scan  [man; 

Thy  ways,  mysterious  Providence,  with 
Yet  be  this  truth  by  mortals  understood, 
Woe  works  delight,  and  ev’ry  evil  good  : 
By  thee  at  least,  we  humbly  hope  ’tits 
known,  [moan ; 

Whose  sad  distress  these  artless  numbers 
By  thee,  for  whom  nor  renovating  morn, 
Nor  spring  amid  reviving  nature  born, 
Nor  health -restoring  breath  of  Western 
►  breeze,  [disease ; 

Could  purchase  respite  short  from  long 
E’en  balmy  night,  her  pillow  to  thy  pain, 
Unceasing,  restless,  offer’d  still  in  vain. 


*  Primitive,  juoenis  miser# !  in  his 
third  year  he  underwent  the  operation  of 
Lithotomy,  performed  by  that  truly  skil¬ 
ful  and  eminent  Surgeon,  Sir  William 
Blizard,  JCnt.  ;  to  whom  the  writer  of 
these  lines  is  also  indebted  for  the  blessing 
of  sight. 


If  ills  unnumber’d,  borne  without  * 
sigh, 

Thro’  years  orf  uncomplaining  misery  ; 

If  acquiescence  in  affliction’s  rod, 

E’er  reconcil’d  a  Christian  to  his  God  ; 

If  calm  submission  day  by  day  to  pain, 

Could  mortal  purge  from  his  primeval 
stain ; 

Then  shall  approving  Angels,  on  thy  bier 

Attendant,  drop  the  sympathetic  tear  ! 

By  pair,  perfected,  and  by  grief  refin’d, 

They  shall  present  thy  sorrow-chasten’d 
mind, 

Before  that  Throne,  where  Resignation, 
grac’d  [hand  is  plac’d. 

With  an  immortal  crown,  at  God’s  right- 

Meek  Sorrow's  Son  1  this  well-earn’d 
praise  be  thine, 

Foremost  in  Christian  fortitude  to  shine  ; 

Sorrow’s  meek  Son  !  this  consolation  take  ; 

The  sick-bed  hath  more  martyrs  than  the 
stake.  •  - 

Proud  History’s  page  let  proud  achieve¬ 
ments  swell, 

Be  thine  the  rarer  praise  of  suff'ring  well ; 

By  dying  fame,  be  dying  heroes  crown’d; 

In  God’s  all -searching  eye,  thy  recam- 
pence  is  found. — 

Diseas’d !  afflicted !  chasten’d  LumpT 
of  Clay,  [and  gay,  j 

May  all  the  active,  healthy,  young,  > 
Lighted  thro’  life  by  pleasure’s  bright-  | 
est  ray,  j 

Whom  ease,  and  smiles,  and  affluence 
surround,  s  [shall  sound. 

Feel  half  thy  Joy,  when  the  last  Trump 


ODE 

AU  PEUPLE  PORTUGAIS. 


VOIS-TU,  vois-tu  de  la  vengeance 
Plotter  partout  les  ktendarts  ? 

Un  Dieu  combat  pour  ta  defense, 

Que  peuvent  les  fou-dres  de  Macs  ; 
Quoi !  verra-t-on  la  tyrannie, 
Opprimant  la  Lusitanie, 

Regner  avec  impunite ; 

Qnand  I’Espagnol,  plein  de  courage, 
Impatient  de  l’esclavage, 

Va  meriter  la  liberte  ? 


N’entens-tu  pas  les  sombres  rives 
Retent iv  des  tristes  aycens 
Qu’  adressent  les  ombrQS  plaintives 
An  protecteur  des  tnnocens  ? 

Des  Castilians  vois-tu  les  manes, 
Victimes  de  laches  profanes, 

Sortir  tout  sanglans  des  tombeaux? 
Its  demandent  a  liberie, 

A  1’  uni  vers,  a  ta  patrie, 

Le  sang  impur  de  leurs  bourreaux. 

Vole  done  venger  la  memoire 
De  ces  trop  genereux  guerriers. 
Force  les  mains  de  la  victoire 
A  te  courormer  de  lauriers. 
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Trop  loiig  terns  le  parti  du  crime. 

Terrible  au  juste  qu’  il  opprime. 

Leva  son  front  audacie.ux* 

Trop  long  teuis  des  pleurs  de  la  terre 
Livree  au  Demon  de  la  guerre, 

Se  nourrit  un  Ambitieux. 

Frappe  cette  hydre  devorante 
Don*  rien  n  assouvit  la  fureur. 

Dejd  je  lavois  expirante 
Succotnber  sous  ton  bras  vengeur. 

Va  fouler  i\  tes  pies  1  ’impie, 

Et  de  la  libert6  cherie 
Relevant  le  temple  abattu, 

T  ’assurer  1’  immortelle  gloire 
D  ’orner  les  pages  de  1’  bistoire 
Des  plus  beaux  traits  de  la  vertu. 

Cheyne  H  alle,  Ch.  TaNcre. 

"  Chela  a. 


SONG 


For  the  Spanish  Patriots. 

NOW  with  patriot  ardour  glowing, 
Rush  Iberia’s  Sons  to  war ; 

O'er  Saragossa’s  ramparts  flowing, 

Gleam  their  banners  from  afar. 

Ebro  !  to  thy  frighted  sources 
Hasten  all  the  flower  of  Spain — • 

Gallia’s  plunder-sated  Forces 
Close  their  crowded  rear  in  vain. 

Gentle  River,  while  thy  full  stream 
Reddens  with  proud  Gallia’s  blood; 
Bear,  oh  bear,  the  glorious  theme, 

Iberia’s  triumph,  down  thy  flood. 

Hasten,  Warriors  !  quick  advance 

Sierra’s  brown  heights,  bring  ev’ry  Son; 
Keen  Vengeance  points  th’  appalling 
lance — 

Cease  not  till  the  battle’s  won. 

Asturians !  on  your  mountains’  rock 
Firmly  guard  the  pass  of  death  ; 

Firmly  await  th’  assailing  shock, 

Gallia  yields  the  palmy  wreath. 

By  our  fame  in  antient  story, 

When  the  invading  Moslems  bled  : 

Now  surpass  Clavtgo’s  glory, 

Where  the  fainting  crescent  fled. 

By  our  sacred  honour  plighted, 

By  the  noble  blood  of  Spain, 

Shall  our  Sovereign’s  eause  be  righted, 
Nor,  insulted,  call  in  vain. 

Hark  what  Spirits  cry  for  vengeance, 
Matrons’  honour,  Daughters’  tears, 
Fly,  fly  from  these,  insulting  France  f 
Sharper  these  than  hostile  spears. 

Gallia  dreads  a  Tyrant's  sway, 

Rapine  cads  her  hungry  van  ; 

“  Honour ’s  the  call  that  we  obey, 
Honour  only  pro;  lpts  the  man.” 

Deep  engrav’d  on  ev’ry  heart,  he 
What  in  fervent  shouts  we  singe 
Patnots  know  ?,  p  i  trior's  duty, 

Ibena’s  honour,  and  her  .King,” 

A  Modern. 
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A  WAR-SONG,  FOR  THE  SPANIARDS. 

OURN,  Tyrant  of  Europe,  for  now 
sets  thy  star,  [guii’d ; 

Which  so  long  with  false  Splendour  be- 

The  Nations  with  horror  behold  it  afar. 

Like  a  Comet,  malignant  and  wild. 

Treason,  Famine,  and  Death,  glaring  red 
iri  its  train, 

Still  menace  with  ruin  the  world  ; 

But  let  Spaniards  be  true — they  shall  me¬ 
nace  in  vain, 

The  star  from  its  sphere  shall  be  hurl’d 

Mourn,  Tyrant  of  Europe,  our  land  was 
not  sold, 

When  her  Princes  low  bended  the  knee. 

When  their  hands  were  too  feeble  our  fet¬ 
ters  to  hold,  [thee. 

And  they,  trembling,  resign’d  them  to  , 

Those  fetters  to  break,  we  with  energy 
toil, 

And  our  Country  her  freedom  regains  ; 

Then  call  off  thy  legions,  award  them  their 
spoil, 

Forwe  yield  them  no  spoil  but  our  chains, 

Lo !  Britain,  whose  sons  have  come  forth, 
in  our  cause. 

From  her  annals  a  lesson  has  shewn. 

How  a  Despot  once  dar’d  to  infringe— on. 
her  l^ws, 

And  basely  deserted  his  Throne, 

But  a  William  was  call’d  to  the  helm  of 
the  state ; 

All  tempests,  all  perils,  he  brav’d ; 

O’er  a  Tyrant  of  Europe,  zuiih  conquest 
elute. 

He  triumph’d — and  Europe  tfas  sav’d. 

Give  to  Spain,  then,  a  leader,  O  Parent 
Supreme, 

As  wise  and  as  stedfast  as  he, 

That  Europe  again  may  her  gldry  redeem* 

And  Spain  may,  like  Britain,  be  free. 

R.  Rylance. 


INSCRIPTION,  v 

in  old  English  Character >,  on  a  Root  Seat  at 

the  Nursery,  West  Felton,  the  Seat  of 
I.  F.  M.  Dovaston,  Esq. 

COME  not  to  these  peaceful  bowres. 
Chagrin’d  at  humane  follie  ; 

Nor  censure  here  my  harmlesse  honreft 
Of  blissefulle  Melancholie. 

For,  if  ye  spume  the  ioyes  serene 
From  Solitude  accruinge, 

Mixe  with  the  busie  world  againe. 

Or  wealthe,  or  fame  pursumge. 

But  quarreile  not  with  buman»kinde 
For  little  faults  offenuinge  , 

Belt  r  to  beare  with  what  ye  tinde 
Tuan  marre  it  in  the  mendinge. 

So  shall  ye  walk  eche  crowded  courte. 

And  smile  at  humane  follie ; 

Or  pleas’d,  1  ke  m  to  bowr  s  resorte. 
And  feast  on  Meianchelie. 

1.  F.  M.  I>, 
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LINES 

On  the  Hermitage  door  at  the 

ABOVE  PLACE. 

SQLITUDO  quam  dilccta  ! 

Hinc  in  Ccelum  via  recta  j 
Procul  eat  irisanitatis 
Et  theatruin  vanitatis. 

Plebs  si  ssevit,  hie  sedebo, 

Et  quae  supra  sunt  videbo. 

Mecura  angeli  cantabunt, 

Coeli  Dominum  laudabunt. 

O  si  semper  sic  sederem, 

Mundi  turbas  nec  viderem  ! 

Me  dum  tollent  Angel  or  urn 
Grex  ad  Paradisi  chorum  j 
Et  ut  sanctus  cremiia 
Dulci  requiescam  vita. 

***  A  translation  of  the  above  would 
be  acceptable. 

Mr.  Urban,  Aug.  24. 

IE  following  Kendecasyllabie  Ode, 
(copied  from  The  Baltimore  North 
American ) ,  not  mare  distinguished  for  the 
ptire  and  graceful  Latin; ty  of  its  style,  than 
the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  conceptions, 
was  addressed  to  the  late  Mrs.  Warren 
then  Miss  Brunton,  by  Mr.  Francis  Wrang- 
ham.  It  speaks  more  than  volumes  could 
in  her  praise ;  and  will  be  rcypl  -with  fond 
regret  by  every  admirer  oP  that  accom¬ 
plished  Actress,  who,  alas  !  is  now  ’  no 
more.  Yours,  &c.  C. 

'  AD  BRUNTONAM, 

E  CRANTA  exituram. 

NOSTRI  presidium  et  decus  theatri ; 

O  tu,  Melpomenes  severioris 
Certh  filia  !  quam  decere  forma? 

Donovit  Cytherea,  ;  quam  Minerva 
Duxit  per  dubise  vias  juventre, 

Per  plaqsus  populi  perieulosos  ; — 

N*ec  lapsam — preeor,  O  nee  in  futuram 
Lapsuram.  Satis  at  Camoena  digriis 
Quse  te  commemoret  modis  ?  Aeerbos 
Seu  proferre  Monhnice  doiores, 

Prater  cum  vetitos  (nefasl)  ruebat 
In  fratris  thalamos,  paruxnque  casto 
Yexabat  pede  ;  sive  Julietce. 

Luctantes  odio  paterno  amores 
Af^ris  :  te  sequuntur  Horror, 

Arrectusque  comas  pavor.  Vicissim 
In  fletum  populus  jubetur  ire, 

Et  suspiria  personant  theatrum. 

Mox  divinior  enitescis,  altrix 
Altoris  vigil,  et  parens  parentis. 

At  non  Grecia  sola  vindicavit 
Paterme  columen  deeusque  vita? 

.Natam restat  item  patri  Britanno 
Et  par  Euphrasia  puella,  quamque 
Ad  scenam  pietas  tulit  patemam. 

O  Bruntona,  cit5  exitura  virgo, 

Et  visu  cit5  subtrahenda  nostro  ! 

Breves  deliciac  1  dolorque  longus  ] 

Gressuin  siste  parumper  oro  ;  teque 


*  Sister  to  the  Countess  Ciaven. 


Virtutesque  tuas  lyra  sonandas 
Tradit  Granta  suis  vicissim  aiumnis. 

Translation. 

MAID  of  unboastful  charms,  whom  white* 
rob’d  Truth,  [youth. 

Bight  onward  guiding  thro’  the  maze  of 
Forbade  the  Circe,  Praise,  to  ’vitclx  thy 
soul, 

And  dash’d  to  earth  th’  intoxicating  bowl  j 
Thee  meek-eyed  Pity,  eloquently  fair, 
Clasp’d  to  her  bosom,  with  a  mother's 

care ; 

And,  as  she  lov’d  thy  kindred  form  to 
trace,  [face. 

The  slow  smile  wander’d  o’er  her  pallid 
For  never  yet  did  mortal  voice  impart 
Tones  more  :  congenial  to  the  sadden’d 
heart ; 

Whether,  to  rouse  the  sympathetic  glow. 
Thou  poorest  lone  Mqmmia's  tale  of  woe  , 
Or  haply  eioathest  with  funereal  vest, 

The  bridal  loves  that  wept  in  JulieBs' 
breast  : 

O'er  our  chill  limbs  the  thrilling  terrors 
creep,  [keep ; 

Th’  entranced  passions,  their  still  vigils 
Whilst  the  deep  sighs,  responsive  to  the 
song,  [throng. 

Sound  through  the  silence  of  the  trembling 
But  purer  raptures  lighten’d  from  thy 
face,  [grace ; 

And  spread  o’er  all  thy  form  an  holier 
When  from  the  Daughter’s  breast’s  the  fa¬ 
ther  drew  [dewv 

The  life  he  gave,  and  mix’d  the  big  tear's 
Nor  was  it  thine  th’  heroic  strain  to  roll, 
W  ith  mimic  feelings,  foreign  from  the  soul  • 
Bright  in  thy  parent’s  eye  we  mark’d  the 
tear ;  [here  ! 

Moth  ought  he  said,  ££  Thou  art  no  actress 
A  semblance  of  thyself,  the  Grecian  dame, 
And  Brurifon  and  Euphrasia  still  the 
same!” 

O  !  soon  to  seek  the  city’s  busier  scene. 
Pause  thee  awhile,  thou  chaste-eyed  maid 
serene,  • 

’Till  Granta  ’s  sons,  from  all  her  sacred 
bowTs  [flow’rs. 

With  grateful  hand  shall  weave  Pierian 
To  twine  a  fragrant  chaplet  round  thy 
brow, 

Enchanting  ministress  of  virtuous  woe. 

THE  EARLY  MOTH. 

(By  THE  young  Lady  noticed  in  p.  724.) 

HY  fragile  flutterer,  dost  thou 
roam  [ers ! 

From  yonder  waste  of  blooming  dow- 
Why  hast  thou  left  the  leafy  tomb, 

"Where  linger’d  out  thy  winter  hours  ! 

Ah  !  Insect  from  thy  verdant  nest, 

Too  soon  thou  brav’st  the  wayward 
spring. 

For  keen,  cold  winds  shall  chill  thy  breast, 
And  soon  shall  drop  thy  frost-bound 

wing. 
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Proceedings  in  the  Second  Session  op  the  Fourth  Parliament  op  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  1808. 


House  of  Commons,  May  23. 

Mr.  Grattan  presented  a  Petition  from 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Dublin,  on  behalf 
©f  themselves  and  others  of  the  same  Com¬ 
munity,  praying  toleration  hnd  relief  from 
their  existing  disabilities. 

General  Mathew  presented  a  similar  Pe¬ 
tition  from  Tipperary. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  the  following 
sums  were  voted,  viz. — For  Arrears  of  Ar¬ 
my  Extraordinaries  from  December  1806 
to  December  1807,  147,179/.  15$.  2 d. — 
For  Army  Extraordinaries  for  the  year  1 808 
for  Great  Britain,  2,850,000/. — For  the 
like  for  Ireland,  500,000/. — For  repairing 
the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  1000/. 

On  the  question  for  the  House  going  in¬ 
to  a  Committee  to  consider  of  the  proprie¬ 
ty  of  preventing  distillation  except  from 
sugar  and  molasses,  a  long  debate  again 
ensued,  in  which  the  arguments  on  both 
sides  were  renewed  and  enforced.  On  a 
division,  the  numbers  were — For  Mr. 
Speaker’s  leaving  the  Chair,  163,  against 
it,  1 27 — Majority  36. 

The  House  having  then  gone  into  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
moved  three  Resolutions  conformable  to 
the  Report  of  the  private  Committee. 
The  necessity  of  postponing  the  debate  on 
these  at  that  advanced  hour  (two  o’clock) 
was  strongly  insisted  on  ;  and,  on  a  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Speaker,  the  resolutions  were 
pro  forma  agreed  to,  on  an  understanding 
that  the  two  first  should-  be  re-committed. 


House  of  Lords,  May  24. 

On  the  question  for  the  House  going  in¬ 
to  a  Committee  on  the  Indictment  Bill, 
Lord  Erskine,  in  a  speech  of  impressive 
argument  and  great  eloquence,  opposed 
it,  as  a  measure  uncalled  for,  and  trench¬ 
ing  on  the  vital  principles  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion. 

After  considerable  intervals,  first,  Earl 
Stanhope,  and  afterwards  Lord  Holland, 
followed  on  the  same  side,  each  of  them 
expressing  their  astonishment,  that  the 
arguments  of  their  Noble  and  Learned 
Friend,  if  they  were  not  admitted  to  be 
unanswerable,  and  of  course  destructive 
of  the  Bill,  did  not  receive  some  reply. 
Ministers  chose,  however,  to  allow  the 
measure  to  pass,  on  their  part,  sub  si- 
lentio • 

On  a  division  on  the  question  for  going 
into  a  Committee,  the  numbers  were — 
Contents  15,  Non-Contents  6 — Majority  9. 
Immediately  on  the' division  takiug  place, 
Lords  Erskine. and  Holland  left  the  House. 

Earl  Stanhope,  though  he  commended 
the  conduct  of  his  Noble  Friends  who  would 
not  be  present  while  such  a  pernicious  Bill 
went  through  a  Committee,  staid  himself 
Gent.  Mag,  August,  18Q8: 


for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  would  he 
done  in  it.  He  submitted  several  Amend¬ 
ments  in  the  Committee,  all  of  which  were 
negatived,  without  a  word  being  adduced 
in  opposition  to  them.  His  Lordship  then 
hastily  quitted  the  House,  exclaiming  that 
he  would  leave  their  Lordships  to  account 
for  their  conduct,  to  God,  their  conscien¬ 
ces,  and  their  country  I 

House  of  Lords,  May  25. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Assesed  Taxes 
Bill,  Earl  Darnley  suggested,  that,  instead 
of  continued  trifling  alterations  on  the 
Game  Laws,  they  might  be  much  improv¬ 
ed,  by  making  Game  property  on  the  land 
where  it  was  found,  and  legalizing  its  sale. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  observed,  that  this 
plan  had  formerly  been  in  contemplation  ; 
but  was  given  up,  as  leading  to  harshness 
and  inconvenience. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Sir  S. 
Romilly  brought  in  a  Bill  for  mitigating 
the  Criminal  Law  in  certain  cases. 

Sir  F.  Burdett  informed  the  House,  that 
the  practical  consequence,  in  the  event  of 
which  he  had  been  directed  by  the  Chair 
again  to  apply  to  them,  on  the  breach  of 
their  privileges  in  his  person,  had  now  oc¬ 
curred.  A  conversation  then  ensued,  in 
which  Sir  A.  Piggott  and  Messrs.  Perceval , 
Let  cester,  and  Bathurst,  declared  their 
opinion,  that  the  House  could  not  inter¬ 
fere,  there  being  nothing  on  the  record,  as 
to  the  direction  given  by  the  Judge,  on 
which  to  ground  any  proceeding. 

Mr.  Tierney,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
it  a  question  well  worthy  of  the  most  se¬ 
rious  consideration. 

The  Speaker  stated  the  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  two  instances  of  which  had  occur¬ 
red  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  in 
the  one  of  which  the  proceeding  was  by 
Impeachment  against  the  Judge;  and  in 
the  other,  the  discussion  was  allowed  to 
drop.  It  was  for  the  House  to  say  whether 
the  more  or  less  serious  mode  ought  here 
to  be  adopted.  The  matter  dropped. 

Mr.  Grattan,  in  a  speech  equally  distin¬ 
guished  for  its  eloquence  and  moderation, 
brought  forward  the  Claim*  of  the  Catho¬ 
lics  of  Ireland  to  a  community  of  rights 
with  their  fellow  subjects.  He  shewed 
that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  did  not  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  in 
civil  matters,  his  right  to  depose  Kings, 
or  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  allegi¬ 
ance.  We  confided  so  far  in  Catholic 
Powers,  as  to  form  alliances  with  them. 
We  even  planted  Catholic  States  in  differ¬ 
ent  quarters  of  the  world.  We  had  form¬ 
ed  a  Catholic  Establishment  in  Canada, 
and  had  assisted  in  planting  that  Religion, 

'  '  along 
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along  with  the  Portuguese  who  professed 
it,  in  South  America  !  And  were  we  to 
have  less  confidence  in  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  ?  We  admitted  them  into  our  Army 
and  Navy ;  why  then,  by  continuing  the 
disabilities  under  which  they’  laboured, 
remind  them  daily  that  we  viewed  them 
with  distrust  ?  We  had  no  Protestant  Ally 
but  Sweden.  We  saw  Protestant  and  Ca¬ 
tholic  confederacies  against  us  ;  and  were 
we  to  sutler  ourselves  to  become  the  victims 
of  Bigotry  and  Superstition  ?  To  suppose 
that  there  was  any  thing  in  the  Catholic 
Religion  which  forbade  attachment  to  the 
House  of  Hanover,  or  that  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  alone  were  incapable'  of  feeling 
this  attachment,  seemed  to  him  as  great  a 
mystery  as  that  of  Transubstantiation  it¬ 
self.  He  shewed,  from  a  publication  by  au¬ 
thority,  that  the  Catholics  did  not  claim  any 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Established  Church. 
As  to  excommunications,  only  four  had 
taken  place  while  Dr.  Troy  and  his  pre¬ 
decessor  had  been  Catholic  Bishops  of 
Dublin..  He  had  a  proposition,  however, 
to  make,  -which  must  remove  every  objec¬ 
tion  on  this  head,  and  every  doubt  as  to 
the  influence  of  the  Pope  or  any  Foreign 
Prince  on  the  Catholic  Clergy,  and  through 
them  on  the  Catholic  Laity  of  Ireland. 
This  he  was  authorised  to  offer— that  no 
Catholic  Eishop  should  be  entitled  to  offi¬ 
ciate  hi  Ireland  till  he  had  been  approved 
of  by  his  Majesty. !  He  asked,  “  Is  there 
more  danger  imextending  to  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  the  Constitution,  or  in  leaving  an 
opportunity  to  a  Foreign  Enemy  to  avail 
himself  of  your  bigotry  and  illiberality  to¬ 
wards  them,  to  irritate  their  prejudices 
against  you,  and  convert  them  into  an  in¬ 
strument  in  his  own  favour  ?  Will  the 
Constitution  be  endangered, #  by  procuring 
for  it  the  cordial  and  steady  support  of 
four  millions  of  people  ?  Will  the  Church 
be  endangered,  by  the  exercise  of  charity, 
moderation,  and  all  those  virtues  which 
command  the  respect,  and  conciliate  the 
affections  of  mankind  ?  Is  the  tree  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  falling  because  it  has  a  root,  or  is 
the  capital  less  secure  because  it  rests  up¬ 
on  a  base  ?  I  hope  that  you  will  guard 
with  vigilance  the  Constitution  both  of 
Church  and  State  ;  but,  in  order  to  do  this 
with  effect,  you  must  make  them  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  veneration  and  love.”  He  asked, 
<c  Supposing  that  at  this  moment  you  saw 
all  the  Navies  of  Europe  going  to  invade 
Ireland,  would  you  send  over  instructions 
to  require  all  the  Catholics  to  take  the  oath 
of  Supremacy  ? — or  would  you  adopt  some 
measure  more  likely  to  animate  them  for 
the  struggle  on  which  they  wrere  about  to 
enter  ?  And  will  you  not  now  prepare 
them  for  the  great  battle  which  you  have  to 
light  ?  How  would  you  blush,  to  tell  your 
ancestors  that  you  bad  lost  the  sacred  in¬ 


heritance  of  freedom  which.they  bequeath¬ 
ed  to  you,  because  you  were  afraid  of  the 
Canon  of  Trente,  the  Lateran  decree,  or 
the  Council  of  Constance  !  To  save  you 
from  this  disgrace,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland 
apply  to  you  with  the  boldness  of  freemen, 
now  that  you  are  deserted  by  the  Austrian* 
the  Russian,  and  the  Prussian,  to  he  ad¬ 
mitted  to  lend  you  their  support  and  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  struggle  in  which  you  are 
engaged  ;  and,  if  the  enemy  prevail,  to  go 
to  the  grave  along  with  you.  I  have  only 
two  washes  to  express  before  I  sit  down— 
that  you  may  long  preserve  your  liberty, 
and  that  you  may  never  survive  it.”  He 
concluded  by  moving  that  the  House  do 
now  go  into  a  Committee  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  Petitions  into  consideration. 

After  a  considerable  interval,  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  rose :  He  complimented  highly  the 
eloquence  and  moderation  of  Mr.  Grattan. 
He,  however,  did  not  think  the  present  a 
fit  season  for  presenting  the  Catholic 
claims,  though  he  was  far,  very  far,  from 
countenancing  any  system  of  indefinite  ex¬ 
clusion.  He  objected  merely  to  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  not  to  the  principle  on  which 
that  great  question  was  founded. 

Messrs.  Windham,  M.  Fitzgerald,  Eliot , 
7?.  Martin,  Punsonby,  Whitbread,  Hut¬ 
chinson,  and  Mathew,  Lords  Milton  and 
II.  Petty,  supported  the  motion ;  which 
was  opposed  by  Lords  Pollington  and  Cas- 
tlereagh,  Messrs.  Wilberforce,  Archdale , 
and  Perceval. 

Col.  Martin  moved  an  Adjournment, 
on  which  a,  division  took  place — For  it 
118,  Against  it  298 — Majority  180.  On 
the  main  question,  the  numbers  wTere — 
For  going  into  a  Committee  128,  Against 
it  281 — Majority  against  the  Catholic 
Claims  153. — Adjourned  at  half  past  six 
A.  M. 


May  26. 

Mr.  Bankes  proposed  to  refer  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee  up-stairs  the  Account  of  the  nett 
proceeds  of  the  Post-office  Revenue  which 
had  been  laid  before  the  House.  His 
motive  for  proposing  this  reference  wax, 
that  he  suspected  that  a  great  part  of  the 
surplus  revenue  since  1793  arose  from 
causes  totally  distinct  from  Mr.  Palmer’s 
plan  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  limiting  the 
privilege  of  franking,  increasing  the  post¬ 
age  of  letters,  &c.  It  was  right  that,  in 
doing  strict  justice  to  Mr.  Palmer,  strict 
justice  should  also  be  done  to  the  publick. 

After  a  few  words  from  Messrs.  Long 
and  Pose,  the  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  a 
Committee  nominated. 


House  of  Lords,  May  27. 

Lord  Grenville,  in  a  long  and  able 
speech,  submitted  to  the  House  the 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
His  Lordship  was  supported  by  the  Bishq^ 
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of  Norwich,  Lords  Moira,  Hutchinson, 
Stanhope ,  Frskine,  Holland,  and  Suffolk, 
and  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  and  opposed 
by  Lords  Suhfiouth,  Mu/grave,  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  and  Auckland ,  and  by  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  York  and  Bishop  of  Bangor. — 
At  nearly  five,  a  division  took  place — Con¬ 
tents  74,  Non-Contents  161 — Majority 
against  the  Petition  87. 


In  the  Commons*  the  same  day,  the 
Resolutions  allowing  the  holders  of  3  per 
cent,  stock  to  convert  the  same  into  annu¬ 
ities  were  agreed  to,  after  a  pretty  long 
conversation. 

In  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
Resolutions  were  agreed  to,  continuing 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  till  1st  Jan.  1837; 
authorising  them  to  add  1,000,000/.  Irish 
Currency  to  their  capital  Stock ;  to  ad¬ 
vance  1,250,000/.  to  the  Government  of 
Ireland,  at  5  per  cent,  interest  ;  and  to 
manage  and  pay  all  Dividends  on  Govern¬ 
ment  securities,  &c.  without  any  charge 
being  made  for  the  same. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee  oh 
the  Sugar  Distillation,  when  the  Resolu¬ 
tions  were  opposed  by  Mr.  Coke  and 
others.— On  a  division  the  numbers  were — 
For  the  Resolution,  Ayes  89,  Noes  71— 
Majority  18.  Adjourned  at  2  o’clock. 


House  of  Lorbs,  May  30. 

Lord  Sidmonth  complained  of  a  Report' 
of  his  Speeeh  on  the  Catholic  question, 
which  had  appeared  in  the  British  Press  of 
the  following  day..  He  did  not  complain 
of  the  practice  of  reporting,  but  of  a  gross 
misrepresentation  of  his  sentiments. 

The  Assessed  Taxes  Bill  was  read  the 
third  time ;  as  was  the  Indictment  Bill, 
after  some  personal  altercation,  princi¬ 
pally  between  Lords  Ellenborough  and 
Stanhope ,  the  numbers  on  a  division  being 
• — Contents  13,  Non-Contents  6- — Majori¬ 
ty  7. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Mr. 
Fuller  obtained  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
prevent  the  spreading  of  the  Small  Pox. 
To  be  printed,  and  postponed  till  next 
Session. 

The  House  went  into  a  Committee  on 
the  Local  Militia  Bill.  On  an  amendment 
by  Lord  Milton,  requiring  qualifications 
from  the  Officers  of  this  force  as  well,  as  of 
the  Regular  Militia,  it  was  negatived. 

Another  Amendment  by  Lord  Temple, 
preventing  the  infliction  of  corporal  pu¬ 
nishment,  till  the  same  should  have  been 
approved  of  by  his  Majesty — waB  nega¬ 
tived  also.  - — 

May  31. 

In  a  Committee,  a  Resolution  was  passed, 
permitting  the  Exportation  of  sugar  and 
co  %  from  his  Majesty’s  Colonies  to  any 
part  of  Europe  v»South  of  Cape  Finisterre, 
ip  exchange  for;  corn  from  those  Colonies. 


Lord  Binning  presented  the  second  Re¬ 
port  of  the  West  India  Committee. 

Bills  to  regulate  the  White  Herring 
Fishery ;  to  prevent  frauds  and  imposi¬ 
tions  on  Masters  and  Vessels  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cinque  Ports;  and  to 
authorise  holders  of  3  per  cent,  stock  to 
convert  the  same  into  Annuities,  were  se¬ 
verally  ree  d  the  first  time ;  as  was  also 
the  Irish  Bank  Charter  Renewal  Bill. 

Mr.  L  ushington  brought  forward  his  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  the  grant  to  Sir  H- 
Popham  out  of  the  Droits  of  the  Admiral¬ 
ty,  in  the  affair  of  the  ship  Etrusco.  The 
illegality  of  the  trade,  and  the  fact  of  se¬ 
veral  chests  of  tea  having  been  smuggled 
from  on  board,  off  Dungeness,  were  par- 
ticutarly  insisted  on  ;  also  the  contradic¬ 
tory  nature  pf  the  statements  and  expla-; 
nations  at  different  times  made  by  Sir 
Home  ;  all  of  which  were  unbecoming  in  a 
British  Officer,  and  for  which,  at  all 
events,  he  could  not  be  entitled  to  a  re¬ 
war#.- — The  Hon.  Member  concluded  by 
moving,  “  That  it  appeared  to  the  House, 
that,  by  a  Treasury  warrant,  25,900/. 
and  upwards  had  been  given  out  of  the 
droits  of  the  Crown  to  Sir  H.  Popham* 
who  had  knowingly  carried  on  an  illegal 
traffick,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the 
country,  and  to  his  disgrace  as  an  Offi¬ 
cer  ;  that  such  grants  tended  to  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  the  Naval  service,  by  de¬ 
priving  captors  of  their  accustomed  re¬ 
ward,  and  to  the  excitement  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  disregard  of  the  laws. 

Sir  Home  Popham  entered  into  a  vindica¬ 
tion  of  his  conduct;  and,  after  he  had 
withdrawn,  a  pretty  long  discussion  ensu¬ 
ed  ;  in  which  “Messrs.  Perceval  and  Long 
and  Sir  J.  Nicholl  argued,  that  the  gal¬ 
lant  Captain  had  been  guilty  of  an  offence, 
at  the  very  most,  of  a  venial  nature,  in 
carrying  on  a  trade. which  was  tolerated  to 
Foreigners.  For  this  he  had  been  suffici¬ 
ently  punished  by  the  loss  of  upwards  of 
40,000/. — That  there  was  any  smuggling 
carried  on,  was  by  no  means  clear ;  but, 
at  all  events,  the  attention  of  the  Treasury 
of  that  day  not  being  called  to  it,  their 
making  the  grant  in  question  was  not  to  be. 
censured  on  that  ground.  This,  however, 
was  not  properly  a  grant;  but  a  remission 
of  a  forfeiture  only  in  part,  and  that  to  a 
person  who  had  done  signal  services  to  his 
country.  ’ 

Messrs.  Windham  and  Whitbread  sup¬ 
ported  the  motion,  and  reprobated  in  strong 
terms  the  conduct  of  Sir  Home,  in  dis-r 
gracing  the  profession  to  which  he  belong¬ 
ed  by  carrying  on  an  illicit  traffick.  Sup¬ 
posing,  however,  that  he  had  done  ser¬ 
vices  to  the  country  for  which  he  w  as  en¬ 
titled  to  be  rewarded,  this  ought  not  to  be 
done  by  a  grant  out  of  the  pocket  of  Capt. 
Robinson,  by  whom  the  capture  had  been 
made,  and  who  was  entitled  to  a  share  of 

it. 
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it.  He  had  done  nothing  but  his  duty  ; 
but,  supposing  his  merits  to  be  as  trifling 
as  possible,  they  could  never,  in  the  trans¬ 
action  in  question,  be  reduced  to  a  level 
with  the  demerits  of  Sir  Home  Popham. 
There  was  here,  however,  in  fact,  a  double 
entry for,  on  turning  to  the  Pension  List, 
it  would  be  found  that  the  name  of  Sir  Home 
Popham  stood  there  for  600Z.  a  year,  a  sum 
which,  every  Naval  Officer  would  agree, 
was  an  adequate  recompence  for  greater 
services  than  any  Sir  Home  had  rendered. 

*On  a  division  the  numbers  were — For 
the  Resolution  57,  Against  it  126 — Majo¬ 
rity  69. 

•  /-,  June  1 . 

A  Committee  was  appointed  on  a  Me¬ 
morial  relative  to  the  Improvements  late¬ 
ly  made  in  the.  vicinity  of  Westminster 
Hall. 

Mr.  Chaplin  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  repeal  the  Act  of  James  I.  relative 
to  the  shooting  of  Hares,  and  also  to  regu¬ 
late  the  appointment  of  Game-keepers. 

In  a  Committee  to  consider  of  the  means 
of  promoting  Commercial  Intercourse  with 
America,  Mr.  Rose  moved  Resolutions  al¬ 
lowing  the  importation  into  this  country 
of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize,  the 
growth  or  producs  of  America,  or  captur¬ 
ed  by  Americans,  in  British  vessels,  or 
American  vessels  navigated  by  Americans, 
at  the  duties  paid  by  the  most  favoured 
nations  ;  the  importation  of  Tobacco  from 
America  in  British  or  American  ships,  on 
payment  of  the  same  duties  as  if  from 
British  plantations,  and  of  Snuffs  on  the 
same  duties  as  if  from  any  port  in  Europe. 
Agreed  to. 

In  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  recapitu¬ 
lated  the  mode  in  which  the  sums  necessary 
to  defray  the  Interest  of  the  Loan  of  the 
year  had  been  already  provided  for.  He. 
next  stated  the  terms  on  which  he  had  bar¬ 
gained  for  that  Loan ;  and  concluded  by 
shewing  the  superior  advantages  arising  to 
the  publick  from  the  Loan  having  been  ne¬ 
gotiated  in  the  four  rather  than  in  the  three 
per  cents.  The  immediate  advantage  was, 
a  saving  of  from  two  to  three  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  and  in  prospect,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  being  able  to  redeem,  even  in 
the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances, 
at  15  instead  o-f  32  and  half  per  cent.  He 
then  moved  that  the  sum  of  10,500,000/. 
be  raised  for  the  supply  of  the  year  by 
Annuities  in  the  way  of  loan. 

After  some  observations  from  Mr.  Tier¬ 
ney,  who  congratulated  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman  on  the  advantageous  bargain 
he  had  been  enabled  to  conclude,  and 
from  other  Members,  the  Resolutions 
were  agreed  to. 

The  adjourned  debate  on  the  Carnatic 
question  was  resumed.  On  a  division  on 


the  first  Resolution,  the  numbers  were  81 
to  102  ;  majority  in  favour  of  Marquis 
Wellesley  84 — On  the  second,  21  to  109  ; 
majority  83 — On  the  third,  15  to  128; 
majority  113 — And  on  the  fourth,"  15  to 
124 — majority  99. 

June  2. 

In  the  Committee  on  the  Bill  for  grant¬ 
ing  Salaries  to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  in  Scotland,  on  their  retiring  from 
Office,  it  was  proposed  that  the  words 
(C  Barons  of  Exchequer”  be  omitted,  on 
the  ground  that  they  did  not  exercise  Ju¬ 
dicial  functions,  but  were  purely  a  Reve¬ 
nue  Board.  On  a  division,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  negatived. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated, 
that,  in  consequence  of  some  mistake,  the 
Military  Commissioners’  Continuance  Bill 
had  been  omitted  among  the  Bills  which 
last  received  the  Royal  Assent ;  gmd  that 
the  preceding  Act  had  expired  yesterday. 
In  respect,  therefore,  of  these  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  revive  that  Act ;  which  was  read 
the  first  and  second  time,  committed,  and 
reported. 

Sir  T.  Turton  presented  a  petition  from 
the  Proprietors  of  the  London  Vaccine  In¬ 
stitution,  detailing  their  services,  and 
praying  support.  After  some  altercation 
between  the  worthy  Baft,  and  Mr.  Fuller , 
the  Petition  was  ordered  t©  lie  on  the  table. 

Previous  to  the  House  going  into  a 
Committee  oh  the  Irish  Bank  Bill,  Lord 
H.  Petty  moved  that  it  be  an  instruction 
to  the  Committee,  to  introduce  a  clause 
enabling  Roman  Catholics  to  be  Directors 
of  the  Bank.  This  was  opposed  by 
Messrs.  Foster  and  Perceval ,  as  being  an 
unnecessary  innovation. 

Mr.  Grattan  conceived  it  to  be  one  of 
those  things  which  it  seemed  but  little  to 
grant,  but  the  refusal  of  which  was  felt  as . 
a  severe  mortification. 

On  a  division,  the  numbers  were — For 
the  motion  83,  Against  it  96 — Majority 
13. 


June  3. 

Mr.  Huskisson  obtained  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  Pro¬ 
missory  Notes  for  sums  under  20s. 

Also  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Proprie¬ 
tors  of  Hackney  Coaches. 

The  Sugar  Distillery  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time.  For  the  second  reading  ^90, 
against  it  39. 

The  House  w-ent  into  a  Committee  on 
the  Local  Militia  Bill.  On  the  clause  pro¬ 
hibiting  Insurance,  a  division  took  place 
— For  the  clause  106,  Against  it  16 — Ma¬ 
jority  90.  A  second  division  took  place 
on  the  question  for  tfie  third  reading  on 
Wednesday— Ayes  56,  Noes  7 — Majority 
49. 
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Admiralty-office,  July  16.  Letter  from 
Capt.  J.  Duer,  oLH.  M.  S.  Aurora,  to  the 
Hon.  W.  W.  Pole,  dated  Carlisle  Bay, 
Barbadoes,  June  2. 

Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  represent  to  you, 
For  the  information  of  my  Lords  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  on  my  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  West  Indies  in  H.  M.  S.  Au¬ 
rora,  under  my  command,  with  a  convoy, 
on  the  29th  ult.  I  fell  in  with  and  captur¬ 
ed,  after  a  chace  of  four  hours,  the  French 
schooner  privateer  Le  Vengeance,  pierced 
for  14  guns,  but  mounting  eight  9-poun¬ 
ders  and  one  long  12-pounder  on  a  pivot, 
with  86  men ;  four  of  the  9-pounders  she 
threw  overboard  in  the  chace.  She  had 
been  out  26  days  from  Point  k  Petre, 
Guadaloupe,  but  had  made  no  capture. 

It  appears  she  was  his  Majesty’s  late 
Schooner  the  Tobago.  J.  Duer. 

Admiralty-office,  July  19.  Letter  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Lord  Collingwood. 

Unite,  Cape  Prdmontoro,  S.  E. 

7  or  8  miles,  May 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  ac¬ 
quaint  your  Lordship  of  my  having  cap¬ 
tured  this  morning,  at  day -break,  the  Ita¬ 
lian  brig  II  Ronco,  of  sixteen  32-poun- 
der  brass  carronades  (pierced  for  18)  and 
100  men,  after  receiving  several  of  her 
broadsides,  which  cut  our  sails  and  rigging 
a  good  deal.  She  had  scarcely  hauled  her 
colours  down,  when  we  observed  a  frigate 
and  schooner  to  windward  j  it  being  about 
North,  and  very  light,  though  chace  was 
instantly  given,  they  effected  their  escape 
into  Pola,  when  we  had  got  within  two 
gun-shot  of  them.  The  alacrity  and  zeal 
shewn  by  my  Officers  and  ship’s  compa¬ 
ny  on  this  occasion  deserve  the  greatest 
praise.  II  Ronco  is  only  two  months  off 
the  stocks,  measures  about  400  tons,  ex¬ 
tremely  well  found,  and  in  my  opinion 
Very  fit  for  his  Majesty’s  service. 

Pat.  Campbell. 

From  Capt  Bligh,  of  the  Pylades,  dated 
at  Sea,  May  3. 

Yesterday  his  Majesty’s  sloop  under 
my  command,  stretching  over  to  Cape 
Bon,  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  N.  E. 
at  ten  A.  M.  saw  a  settee  coming  down 
before  the  wind  for  the  purpose  of  recon¬ 
noitring  us  j  when,  perceiving  what  we 
were,  immediately  hauled  her  wind  on  the 
starboard  tack  ;  and  after  a  chace  of  five 
hours  in  the  wind’s  eye,  came  up  with  and 
captured  her.  She  proves  to  be  the  Le 
Grand  Napoleon  privateer,  commanded 
by  Jacques  Boniface  Morrier,  pierced  for 
10  guns,  but  only  four  mounted  (one  of 
which  was  thrown  overboard  during  the 
chace),  with  a  complement  of  38  men. 
She  was  13  days  from  Marseilles,  had 
taken  nothing,  nearly  new’,  and  equipped 
for  a  two  months  cruize.  I  also  had  the 


pleasure  to  capture,  on  the  26th  ult.  the 
St.  Honore,  a  French  tartan,  from  Porto 
Ticho  in  Corsica,  bound  to  Tripoli.  She 
had  in,  700  musket-barrels,  and  locks 
for  ditto.  G.  M.  Bligh. 

July  30..  This  Gazette  contains  an  or¬ 
der  in  Council,  dated  July  27,  declaring, 
that  Ship  Licences  signed  by  any  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  shall  be  considered 
as  valid  as  if  such  Licences  had  been 
granted  under  his  Majesty’s  Sign  Manual. 
It  also  contains  Addresses  presented  to  his 
Majesty  on  the  recent  events  in  Spain 
from  Edinburgh,  Marlborough,  and  Bed- 
win. 


Admiralty -office,  Aug .  2.  Letter  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Sir  J.  Saumarez,  Bart. 

Salsette,  off  Morgen  Island,  June  24. 

Sir,  I  having  yesterday,  in  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  ship  Salsette,  chased  a  sloop  of  war 
under  Russian  colours  to  Revel,  where  a 
frigate  and  a  brig  .were  lying,  and  taken 
a  galliot  partly  laden  with  spirits,  that  was 
at  anchor  in  the  Roads,  ia  coming  out 
with  the  latter  saw  a  cutter  off  the  North 
endofNorgen  Island,  coming  down  with 
signals  up,  who  soon  after  hauled  her 
wind  for  the  land ;  made  all  sail  in  chace, 
and  closed  with  her  at  half  past  eight  P.  M. 
but  on  opposite  tacks  j  and  the  wind  dying 
away  at  the  time,  she  crossed  us  with  her 
sweeps  out,  and  returned  our  fire,  by 
which,  I  am  sorry  I  have  ta  say,  one,  a 
marine,  was  killed ;  the  wind  continuing 
very  light,  and  the  cutter  pulling  away 
with  her  sweeps,  prevented  our  closing 
again  with  her  for  some  time,  but  a  sud¬ 
den  squall  of  a  few  minutes  brought  the 
ship  up  with  her  about  ten  o’clock,  yet  as 
they  were  near  the  shore,  and  it  just  then 
setting  in  dark,  they  persevered  in  their 
endeavours  to  escape  after  they  were  com¬ 
pletely  under » and  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
most  of  our  guns  •,  but  being  hailed  to  lay 
in  their  sweeps,  at  a  quarter  past  ten  they 
did  so,  as  it  was  then  impossible  for 
them  to  get  away.  On  taking  possession, 
she  proved  to  be,  his  Russian  Majesty’s 
cutter  Apith,  commanded  by  Lieut.  G.  C. 
Novelski,  mounting  14  guns,  12-pounder 
carronades,  and  manned  with  61  men, 
four  of  whom  were  killed,  the  commander 
and  seven  wounded.  She  left  Sweaborg 
at  noon  the  same  day,  to  join  the  sloop 
of  war  we  had  chased  in  the  morning,  be¬ 
longing  to  a  squadron  of  four  frige  tes  and 
eight  sloops  stationed  there.  The  cutter 
is  a  very  fine  vessel,  about  two  years  old, 
exceedingly  well  fitted,  and  found  in  every 
thing.  W.  Bathurst. 

Inclosure  from  Commodore  Owen. 

Royalist,  off  Gotienburgh,  July  1 6. 

Sir,  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint 
you  of  his  Majesty’s  sloop  Royalist,  under 

my 
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my  command,  having  captured  the  Da-  Reding  entered  Baylen  on  the  morning  of 
nish  schooner  privateer  Aristides,  after  a  the  18th,  at  nine;  he  met  with  little  opposi- 
chace  of  three  hours.  She  is  a  remark-  tio'n.  The  enemy  retreated  towards  La 
ably  fine  vessel,  American  built,  pierced  Carolina.  The  Major-general  wrote  to  the 
for  16  guns,  having  only  6  mounted,  and  Commander  in  Chief  for  orders,  either  to 
41  men.  She  sailed  in  the  morning  from  advance  against  Andujar,  or  to  pursue  the 
Flodstrand,  victualled  and  stored  for  five  column  which  vras  retiring  upon  La  Caro- 
months,  intending  to  cruize  on  the  coast  lina.  Gen.  Castanos  ordered  him  to  ad- 
of  Scotland.  At  the  time  I  fell  in  with  vance  upon  Andujar  without  delay.  On 
him  he  was  engaging  an  English  packet,  the  19th,  at  two  A.  M.  the  General  re- 
which  vessel  must  have  been  captured,  ceived  information  of  the  retreat  of  the 
had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  aid  of  his  French  from  Andujar.  Lieut.-gen  Pena,  • 
Majesty’s  sloop  under  my  command.  with  the  reserve,  was  ordered  to  advance 

J.  Maxweli.  immediately  towards  Baylen.  The  French 

- — -  began  their  retreat  at  nine  P.  M.  18th 

Admiralty -office,  Aug.  6.  Inclosure  July.  A  letter  from  Gen  Reding  informed 
transmitted  by  Vice-adm.  Vashon,  Com-  the  Commander  in  Chief  that' he  intended 
mander  in  Chief  at  Leith.  commencing  his  march  from  Baylen  to- 

Cygnet ,  at  sea,  July  27.  wards  Andujar  at  three  A.  M-  19th  July. 
Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that  At  two  P.  M.  the  advanced  guard  of  Gen. 
after  a  chace  of  nine  hours,  I  had  the  Pena’s  division  came  up  with  the  enemy, 
good  fortune  to  come  up  with  and  capture  At  this  moment  an  express  arrived  from 
the  Danish  brig  privateer  Christiana,  Major-gen.  Reding,  to  inform  the  Lieut. - 
mountjng  14  guns,  twelve  12-pounder  general  that  he  had  been  engaged  with  the 
earronades,  and  two  long  nines,  manned  division  of  Gen.  Dupont  from  three  in  the 
w'ith  60  men ;  out  three  days  from  Chris-  morning  till  eleven  ;  that  he  had  repulsed 
tiana  without  having  made  any  capture,  the  French,  and  remained  master  of  the  field 
She  is  victualled  and  stored  for  one  month,  of  battle.  The  guns  of  the  advanced  guard 
and  was  proceeding  off  the  North  End  of  of  Lieut.-gen.  Pena’s  division  had  scarcely 
Shetland  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  begun  to  fire,  when  a  flag  of  truce  arrived  to 
our  homeward-bound  Greenlandmen.  The  treat  upon  the  terms  of  a  capitulatton.  The 
Christiana  was  formerly  an  English  mer-  discussion  did  not  last  long.  General  Du- 
chant  brig.  Edward  Dix.  pont  was  told  he  must  surrender  at  discre- 

- — >■  tion.  Lieut.-gen.  Pena  halted,  andform- 

Admiralty-office ,  Aug.  9.  Letter  trans-  ed  his  division  upon  the  heights  of  Uxnbla, 
mitted  by  Admiral  Lord  Gambier,  Com-  distant  three  miles  from  Baylen  ;  between 
mander  in  Chief  in  the  Channel,  Sound-  four  and  five  General  Casterick,  Aide-de- 
ings,  &.c.  from  Capt.  Rodd,  of  his  Majes-  Camp  to  Buonaparte,  was  sent  by  Oen.  Du¬ 
ty’s  ship  Indefatigable,  dated  the  4th  inst.  pontwith  orders  to  treat  with  Gen.  Castanos 
States  the  capture  of  the  French  ship  letter  in  person.  At  nine  P.  M.  Major-gen.  He- 
of  marque  La  Diane,  on  the  31st  ult.  from  ding  informed  the  Lieut. -general,  that  dur- 
Bourdeaux,  bound  to  the  Isle  of  France,  ing  the  truce  he  had  been  treacherously  at- 
She  was  on  her  second  voyage  to  India,  tacked  by  Gen.  Wedel,  who  was  just  come 
The  letters  and  dispatches  were  thrown  frpjn  La  Carolina  with  a  reinforcement  of 
overboard  and  sunk  in  the  chace.  A  letter  6000  men ;  and  that  the  battalion  of  Cor- 
transmitted  by  Vice-Admiral  Dacres,  dova  had  been  surprised  and  taken  priso- 
Cotnmander  in  Chief  at  Jamaica,  from  ners,  together  with  two  field  pieces.  The 
Capt.  Inglefield,  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  negotiations  lasted  til  the  evening  of  the 
Bacchante,  states  the  capture  of  the  20th,  and  the  glorious  resultlhave  the 
Trench  national  brig  Le  Griffon,  of  16  honour  to  inclose,  is  as  exact  an  account  of 
guns  and  103  men.  the  killed  and  wounded,  on  botji  sides,  as 

- — -  I  have  been  able  to  collect  in  the  hurry  of 

Dawning-street ,  Aug.  16.  The  follow-  the  moment.  The  French  themselves  ac- 
ing  dispatch  has  been,  transmitted  by  knowledge  the  bravery  and  steadiness  of 
Lieut. -gen.Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  K.  B.  the  Spanish  troops;  their  firmness,  con- 
Head  Quarters,  Andujar,  July  21.  stancy,  and  perseverance,  under  the 
Sir,  I  had  the  honour  to  inform  you,  in  greatest  possible  privations,  are  worthy  of 
my  letter  of  the  17th  July,  thatinacoun-  the  admiration  of  the  world,  particularly 
oil  of  war  held  on  that  day  at  head-quar-  when  it  is  remerebered  that  half  the  army 

ters,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  division  of  is  composed  of  new  raised  levies _ The 

the  Marquis  de  Coupigny  should  join  that  Marquis  Coupigny  is  detached  with  his  di- 
of  Major-gen.  Reding,  and  that  the  attack  vision  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the 
Upon  Baylen  should  be  undertaken  with  Passes  of  Sierra  Morena.  Gen.  Castanos 
the  united  force  of  the  two  divisions,  whilst  deserves  the  highest  praise  for  his  well  \ 
the  third  division  and  the  reserve  should  conceived  plan,  and  for  the  cool  dgtermi- 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  enemy  by  a  nation  with  which  he  has  carried  it  into 
feigned  attack  upon  Andujar,  Major-gen.  execution,  in  spite  of  the  popular  clamour 
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for  an  immediate  attack  On  the  position  of 
And  ajar. — Whilst  -the  negotiations  were 
carried  on,  Gen.  Castanos  received  an  in¬ 
tercepted  dispatch  from  the  Duke  of  Ro- 
vego  to  Dupont,  ordering  him  to  retreat 
immediately  upon  Madrid,  as  the  Army 
of  Gallicia  was  rapidly  advancing.  This 
determined  the  General  to  admit  the  capi¬ 
tulation  of  General  Wedel. 

French  Force:  Division  of  Dupont, 
8000  rank  and  file ;  Division  of  Wedel, 

6000.  Total'  14,000. - Spanish  Force  : 

Reding,  9000 ;  Coupigny,  5000 ;  Pena, 
6000  i  Jones,  5000.  Total  25,000*.— 
Nearly  3000  of  the  French  killed  and 
wounded. — From  1000  to  1200  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  killed  and  wounded. 

Terms  of  Capitulation. 

The  Division  of  Gen.  Dupont  Prisoners 
of  War.  The  Division  of  General  Wedel 
to  deliver  up  their  arms  till  their  arrival 
at  Cadiz,  where  they  are  to  be  embarked 
and  sent  to  Rochefort.  There  no  longer 
exists  a  French  force  in  Andalusia. 

S.  Whittingiiam,  13th  Light  Dragoons. 

N.  B.  The  Division  of  General  Dupont 
is  also  to  return  to  France  by  Rochefort. 

D owning-street ,  Aug.  16.  By  letters 
received  from  Lieut-cob  Doyle  at  Corun¬ 
na,  and  from  Major  Roche  at  Oviedo,  of 
the  8th  and  9th  instant,  addressed  to  Vis- 
eount  Castlereagh,  one  of  his  Majesty’s 
Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  it  appears, 
that  various  letters  from  respectable  au¬ 
thorities  at  Madrid,  and  also  public  Ga¬ 
zettes,  had  been  received,  both  at  Corunna 
and  Oviedo,  stating,  that  on  the  29th  ul¬ 
timo,  in  the  evening,  the  French  began 
the  evacuation  of  Madrid.'  Upon  the  30th 
the  evacuation  continued  ;  and  upon  the 
31st,  Joseph  Buonaparte,  with  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  troops,  quitted  the  capital 
for  Segovia.  This  measure  was  attributed 
to  the  French  having  received  the  account 
of  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Dupont’s  army 
in  Andalusia.  The  French  carried  with 
them  all  the  artillery  and  ammunition 
they  could  find  means  to  convey,  and 
spiked  the  cannon,  and  damaged  the 
powder  they  left  behind ;  they  also  plun¬ 
dered  the  Palaces  and  the  Treasury  ;  they 
were  followed  by  the  Spanish  Ministers 
who  had  acted  under  the  French,  and,  in 
general,  by  all  the  French  who  were  set¬ 
tled  in  business  at  Madrid.  Upon  the  1st 
of  July  it  was  believed  there  was  not  a 
Frenchman  remaining  in  the  capital. 

[This  GaZette  also  contains  a  letter  from 
Capt.  Campbell  of  the  Unite,  to  Lord  Col- 
lingwood,  informing  him  of  the  capture 
by  that  ship,  in  the  intricate  navigation 
of  the  channel  of  Zara,  on  the  31st  ult.  of 
two  Italian  brigs,  the  Nuttuno  and  Teulie, 
of  sixteen  32-pounders,  brass  carronades. 


*  Of  this  total  one  half  Peasantry* 


and  115  men  each.  These  two  brigs, 
with  a  third  which  escaped,  had  been  sent 
from  Zara  the  day  before,  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  Unite,  having  heard  that 
she  fiad  so  many  men  absent  and  sick  that 
she  must  fall  an  easy  prey.  The  Nuttuno 
had  seven  killed,  two  drowned,  and  13 
wounded.  The  Teulie  had  five  killed 
and  16  wounded.  The  Unite  had  not"  a 
man  hurt. — Also  a  copy  of  a  Letter  from 
Capt.  Byng  of  the  Belliquehx,  to  the  Hem 
W.  W.  Pole,  dated  March  13,  stating  the 
arrival  off  Columbo,  of  the  St.  Fiorenzo, 
with  her  prize,  the  Piedmontaise  French 
frigate,  which  she  captured  after  an  action 
renewed  three  successive  days,  on  the  last 
of  which  that  excellent  and  gallant  Officer 
Capt.  Hardinge  was  unfortunately  killed. 
The  Fiorenzo  had,  13  killed  and  24  wound¬ 
ed,  and  the  Piedmontaise  50  killed  and 
100  wounded. — And  likewise  a  Letter  from 
Capt.  Daly,  of  the  Comet  sloop,  giving  an 
account  of  the  capture  of  the  Sylphe 
French  national  brig,  mounting  sixteen 
26-pound-carronades,  and  two  long  nines, 
with  a  complement  of  98  men.  She  was 
originally  in  company  with  two  other  larger 
vessels,  one  a  corvette  and  the  other  a 
brig.  In  the  face  of  so  superior  a  force, 
Capt.  Daly  thought  it  prudent  to  continue 
his  course  under  all  sail,  by  which  they 
were  so  far  intimidated  as  to  tack  and 
make  all  sail  from  him.  The  corvette 
having  outsailed  her  consorts,  Capt.  D, 
chased  the  two.  brigs,  and  after  &  close  ac¬ 
tion  of  20  minutes,  captured  the  stern- 
most,  a  fine  vessel,  and  very  fit  for  his 
Majesty’s  service.  Her  second  Lieutenant, 
a  midshipman,  and  five  men,  were  killed, 
and  2  midshipmen  and  3  men  wounded, 
most  of  them  severely.  No  person  on 
board  the  Comet  was  hurt,  but  her  mam 
and  main-top  masts  were  badly  wounded, 
and  her  sails  and  rigging  cut,] 

Admiralty -office,  Aug .  20.  Letter  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Vice-Admiral  Dacres. 

Guerriere,  at  Sea,  July  20. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  you 
with  the  capture  on  the  17th  inst.  of  the 
French  cutter  privateer  Peraty  (late  his 
Majesty’s  cutter  Barbara),  of  Guada- 
ioupe,  after  a  chace  of  24  hours,  by  the 
Guerriere  under  my  command.  This  ves¬ 
sel,  mounting  twelve  18-pounder  carro¬ 
nades,  with  90  men,  and  commanded  by 
M.  Maurison,  sailed  fiom  Charleston  on 
the  10th  inst.  where  she  had  been  refited 
and  furnished  with  stores  and  provisions 
for  three  months.  She  was  discovered  in 
the  track  of  the  valuable  Jamaica  fleet, 
under  convoy  of  the  Veteran,  of  which  she 
had  obtained  most  correct  information  as 
to  their  strength,  number,  and  situation, 
from  the  Master  of  an  American  brig,  who 
had  himself  claimed  and  received  tjie  pro  , 
taction  of  that  convoy,  which  he  betrayed 

to 
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to  the  enemy  in  24  hours  after  parting 
company,  Alex.  Skene* 

Letter  transmitted  by  Sir  E.  Fellewv 
Russell,  at  Sea,  Dec.  5,  1807. 
Sir,  This  morning  at  three  A.  M.  lat. 
17.  5.  N.  long.  93.  13.  E.  I  captured  the 


French  privateer  brig  IJAdele,  of  280  tons 
and  143  men,  pierced  for  18  but  mounting 
only  eight  twelve-pound  carronades  and 
and  two  long  12-pounder6. 

I  am,  &c.  T.  G.  Caulfield. 

(To  be  continued,.} 


ABSTRACT  OF  FOREIGN  OCCURRENCES. 


PORTUGAL. 

The  following  Proclamation  has  been 

addressed  by  Sir  Charles  Cotton  to  the 

Portuguese  Nation: 

**  Inhabitants  of  For  hi  gal, — Deputations 
having  reached  me  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  soliciting  succour,  aid,  and  as¬ 
sistance,  and  stating  to  me  the  loyal, 
brave,  and  manly  determination  of  the 
people  of  Portugal  to  establish  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  their  lawful  Prince,  and  emanci¬ 
pate  their  country  from  French  oppression  ; 

I  send,  agreeably  to  your  requests,  ships, 
troops,  arms,  and  ammunition,  and  have 
directed  the  standard  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  to  be 
reared,  round  which  every  loyal  Portu¬ 
guese  is  hereby  invited  immediately  to 
rally,  and  to  take  up  arms  in  so  just  and 
so  glorious  a  cause. — To  be  successful, 
Portuguese,  you  must  be  unanimous : 
and  joined  by  your  brave  neighbours  and 
friends,  the  Spaniards,  you  must  not  be 
intimidated  by  menaces,  nor  seduced  by 
promises. — Some  months  experience  must 
have  convinced  you  of  the  effect  of  French 
friendship  ;  it  is  now  to  British  faith  and 
assistance,  aided  by  your  own  energy  and 
efforts,  that  you  will,  I  trust,  be  indebted 
for  the  restoration  of  your  Prince,  and  the 
jjjdependence  of  your  Country. 

(Signed)  C.  Cotton.” 

«<  Hibernia,  off  the  Tagus,  July  1,  1808.” 

The  advices  from  Lisbon  represent  the 
situation  of  the  inhabitants  as  truly  deplo¬ 
rable.  They  are  exposed  to  the  daily 
vengeance  of  a  suspicious  and  inexorable 
police.  The  discovery  of  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  Patriots,  among  whom  are 
included  all  who  reside  beyond  the  range 
of  the  posts  of  Junot’ s  army,  is  sufficient 
to  bring  upon  the  parties  concerned  in  it 
the  punishment  of  death.  Such,  a  few  days 
ago,  was  the  fate  of  M.  de  Horta  Macha¬ 
do,  a  man  of  most  respectable  character, 
who  formerly  was  Minister  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Government  to  the  Court  of  Pe¬ 
tersburg.  He  was  shot  in  the  great  square 
by  order  of  Junot,  on  having  in  his  pos¬ 
session  a  letter  from  Oporto,  detailing  the 
proceedings  which  took  place  in  that  city 
cn  the  1 8th  of  June,  and  the  subsequent 
days.— The  greatest  efforts  were  making 
by  Junot  to  increase  his  stock  of  provi¬ 
sions.  With  this  view  the  inhabitants  were 
exposed  to  continual  domiciliary  visits; 
and  strong  detachments  were  sent  out  in 


all  directions,  in  search  of  every  article 
of  the  kind. 

A  Proclamation  has  been  issued  by  Ju¬ 
not  at  Lisbon,  signed  by  him  under  his 
new  title  of  Duke  of  Abrantes.  In  this 
he  talks  of  some  partial  and  impotent 
risings  in  the  interior,  and  cautions  the 
people  of  Lisbon  from  engaging  in  them ; 
declaring  that  any  one  taken  in  arms  shall 
immediately  suffer  death. 

He  also  declares,  that  any  town  or  village 
which  may  attempt  to  impede  the  march 
of  French  troops,  by  firing  on  them,  or 
otherwise,  shall  be  instantly  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  inhabitants,  without  distinc¬ 
tion,  put  to  the  sword :  He  demands  the 
cause  of  alarm  among  the  people  when 
French  armies  nre  iipon  their  frontiers. 

The  proclamation,  which  is  in  French 
and  Portuguese,  strongly  manifests  the 
alarms  of  Junot,  and  the  danger  of  his 
situation. 

The  British  troops  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  had  disembarked 
on  a  convenient  part  of  the  coast  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  between  Peniche  and  Mafra ;  the 
latter  is  not  more  than  40  miles  from 
Lisbon.  Sir  Arthur’s  force  is  stated  to 
amount  to  14,000  men.  It  is  said,  that  he 
has  been  joined  by  that  part  of  the  Portu¬ 
guese  army  which  had  assembled  at  Coim¬ 
bra,  and  by  5000  men  under  General 
Spencer. 

A  spirited  Manifesto  has  been  issued  by 
the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal  from  his 
Court  at  Rio  Janeiro,  on  the  1st  of  May  ; 
in  which,  after  a  very  long  detail  of  the 
acts  of  injustice  practised  towards  him  by 
the  French  Government,  his  Royal  High¬ 
ness  formally  declares  War  against 
France,  and  pronounces  null  and  void  all 
the  Treaties  which  he  had  been  compelled 
to  conclude  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
and  particularly  those  of  Badajos  and  Ma¬ 
drid  in  1801,  and  that  of  Neutrality  in 
1804.  His  Royal  Highness  also  declares, 

.  that  he  will  not  lay  down  his  arms,  except 
in  concert  with  his  Britannic  Majesty,  nor 
ever  agree  to  a  cession  of  Portugal.  The 
Manifesto  contains  many  interesting  parti¬ 
culars,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Buo¬ 
naparte  towards  the  Portuguese  Govern¬ 
ment,  which,  although  they  were  for  the 
greater  part  known  before,  yet  derives  ad¬ 
ditional  interest  by  coming  in  an  official 
and  authentic  shape,  and  intermixed  with 
an  appeal  to  the  Powers  of  Europe,  which 

*  we 
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we  trust  will  not  be  without  its  effect.  It  is 
too  long,  however,  for  our  purpose. 

The  letters  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  give  the 
most  pleasing  account  of  the  manner  in 
winch  the  Prince  Regent  has  established 
and  commenced  his  Government.  His 
respect  for  the  English  has  been  manifested 
in  the  most  handsome  way,  and  there  is 
every  appearance  of  a  prosperous  reign. 
He  has  constituted  a  new  Order  of  Knight¬ 
hood,  of  which  Sir  Sidney  Smith  is*  to  be  one 
of  the  Companions.  Sir  Sidney  gave  an 
entertainment  on  board  his  flag-ship,  in 
honour  of  his  Majesty’s  birth-day,  at  which 
the  Prince  Regent  assisted.  The  colours 
of  the  two  Nations  were  displayed,  as  in 
happy  union,  over  the  canopy  of  state, 
where  his  Royal  Highness  was  placed ;  and 
he  took  occasion,  after  the  repast,  to  take 
the  Portuguese  flag,  and  present  it  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith  with  a  short  address,  in  which 
he  desired  him  to  bear  it  in  future  on  his 
coat  of  arms. 

SPAIN. 

Joseph  Buonaparte’s  Proclamation, 

ISSUED  AT  V1TTORIA.  . 

Don  Joseph  Napoleon,  by  the  Grace  of 

God,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  State, 

King  of  Spain  and  the  Indies. 

“  Spaniards  ! — On  entering  the  territory 
of  a  people,  the  Government  of  whom 
Providence  has  confided  to  me,  1  feel  it 
my  duty  to  explain  the  sentiments  which  1 
entertain.  In  ascending  the  Throne,  I  rely 
upon  finding  among  you  some  generous 
souls,  who  will  second  my  efforts  to  restore 
this  people  to  the  possession  of  their  an- 
tient  splendour v  The  Constitution,  to  the 
observance  of  which  3~ou  are  about  to 
pledge  yourselves  by  your  oaths,  secures 
the  exercise  of  our  holy  Religion,  and  of 
civil  and  political  freedom.  It  establishes 
a  National  representation,  and  restores 
your  antient  Cortes  in  an  ameliorated  form. 
It  appoints  a  Senate,  forming  the  guaran¬ 
tee  of  individual  liberty,  and  the  support 
of  the  Throne  in  critical  circumstances, 
and  constituting  also  an  asylum  and  reward 
to  those  who  shall  have  performed  signal 
services  to  the.  State.  The  Courts  of  Jus¬ 
tice,  the  Interpreters  of  the  Laws,  divested 
of  passion  and  favour,  shall,  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  judgment,,  be  impartial,  free,  and 
independent.  Merit  and  virtue  shall  be 
the  only  claims  to  the  holding  of  public 
offices.  Unless  I  am  disappointed  in  my 
wishes,  your  agriculture  and  commerce 
shall  flourish,  free  from  those  restraints 
which  have  hitherto  retarded  their  prospe¬ 
rity.  Desirous  of  ruling  according  to  the 
laws,  I  will  be  the  lirst  to  give -an  exam¬ 
ple  oi  the  honour  which  should  be  paid  to 
them.  I  enter  among  you  with  the  great¬ 
est  confidence,  surrounded  by  those  meri¬ 
torious  individuals,  wito  have  concealed 
from  me  nothing  which  they  have  thought 
necessary  for  your  interests.  Blind  passion, 
Gent.  Mag.  August,  1808. 
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false  rumours,  the  intrigues  of  the  common 
Enemy  of  the  Continent,  anxious  only  to 
separate  the  Indies  from  Spain,  have 
plunged  some  of  you  into  the  most  dread¬ 
ful  state  of  anarchy.  My  heai't  bleeds  at 
the  view  of  it ;  but  this  evil,  however  con- 
-  siderable.  it  may  be,  may  instantaneously 
cease.  Spaniards,  only  unite  round  my 
Throne.  Conduct  yourselves  so  as  that 
internal  disturbances  shall  not  deprive 
me  of , that  time  which  I  wish'to  employ  in 
labouring  for  your  happiness,  nor  deprive 
me  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  that 
object.  I  esteem  you  enough  to  persuade 
myself,  that  you  will  make  every  exertion 
to  obtain  and  merit  that  happiness,  which 
is  the  dearest  object  of  my  wishes. 

I  THE  KING. 

“  Vittoria,  12th  July,  1808. 

“  By  order  of  his  Majesty, 

“  The  Minister  Secretary  of  State, 

“  MARIANO  LUIS  DE  URQUJO.” 

Surrender  of  Dupont. 

Official  Account  from  Generals  Castanos 
and  Tilly,  addressed  to  the  Supreme 
Junta,  of  Government,  dated  Head-quar¬ 
ters  at  Andujar,  July  21,  relative  to  the 
surrender  of  Dupont. 

“  Most  Serene  Lord , — I  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  to  inform  your  Highness  of  the 
complete  victory  which  has  been  gained 
since  the  battle  of  Baylen.  Gen.  Dupont 
is  a  prisoner  of  war,  with  all  his  divisiohs, 
arms,  artillery,  baggage,  &c. ;  tlW  re¬ 
mainder  who  were  not  engaged  in  the  ac¬ 
tion,  although  they  did  not  share  this  fate, 
are  included  in  the  capitulation,  and 
obliged  to  return  to  France  by  sea,  that 
not  a  Frenchman  may  remain  in  Andalu¬ 
sia.  My  nephew,  Colonel  Doa  Pedro  Au¬ 
gustin  Giron,  wall  communicate  the  details 
of  the  affair  ;  in  the  mean  time  I  assure 
your  Highness  that  the  gallantry  of  the  of- 
.fleers  and  soldiers,  and  their  constancy 
under  trials  and  privations,  are  worthy  of 
the  just  estimat  on  in  which  the  army  de¬ 
serve  to  be  held  by  your  Highness,  and  of 
the  confidence  I  entertained  of  your  pa¬ 
triotism  and  zeal  for  the  public  cause.  I 
venture  to  request  of  your  Excellency  the 
fulfilment,  in  my  name,  of  the  vow  made 
by  me. to  dedicate  this  action  to  the  glo¬ 
rious  San  Fernando.  ,  May  God  preserve 
you  many  years  !  X.  De  Castanos.” 
Letter  from  his  Excellency  Count  de  Tilly. 

“  Yesterday,  the  20th  July,  Spain,  or 
more  properly  your  Highness’s  army, 
gained  the  most  complete  victory  the  Na¬ 
tion  has  for  many  centuries  beheld  in  these 
parts.  The  result  has  been  similar  to  that 
ol  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  one  moment  the 

v*  The  battle  of  Pavia  is  considered  as 

the  most  glorious  ever  obtained  by  Spain, 
the  French  army  which  was  besieging  that 
city  under  the  command  of  Francis  I. ‘being 
completely  destroyed,  and  that  Sovereign 
himself  brought  a  prisoner  to  Madrid.  Ed. 
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Andalusians  have  been  freed  from  the 
French  arms.  The  division  of  Dupont, 
with  fill  its  baggage,  its  booty,  and  ail  its 
Generals,  prisoners  of  war  ;  and  the  other 
divisions  which  occupy  his  Majesty’s  do¬ 
minions,  from  the  summit  of  the  Sierra 
to  Baylen,  are  to  evacuate  the  Peninsula 
by  sea.  This  is  the  principal  point  of  the 
treaty,  which  Qen.  Castanos  and  myself 
had  the  .satisfaction  Id  sign  last  night ;  and 
as  wre  withdrew  from  the  field  at /midnight 
in  want  of  sleep  and  rest,  I  cannot  imme¬ 
diately  send  your  Highness  the  particulars 
of  the  capitulation,  or  of  theNcvents  which 
have  taken  place,  but  will  do  it  as  early  as 
possible.  The  most  agreeable  intelligence 
will  be  carried  by  the.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  column  of  Provincial  Grenadiers, 
Don  Pedro  Jerome,  an  officer  of  the  greatest 
merit,  and  who  by  talents  and  courage  on 
many  occasions,  particularly  in  this  army, 
has  rendered  himself  worthy  of  any  favour 
your  Highness  may  bestow  upon  him.  I 
have  directed  that  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
our  Sovereign  King  Ferdinand  VII.*-  which 
has  not  yet  been  taken  in  this  city,  should 
be  administered  to-day,  that  Te  Be  urn 
should  be  sung,  and  an  illumination  made 
for  three  nights.  God  preserve  your  High¬ 
ness.  Count  de  Tilly.” 

It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  at  the 
very  time  at  which  the.oppressed  people  of 
Madrid  were  obliged  to  illuminate,  and 
exhibit  other  outward  acts  of  joy,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ,  the  arrival  of  their  new  master 
among  them,  an  event  was  taking  place. 


which,  could  they  but  have  known  it,  would 
have  made  them  rejoice  in  the  inmost  re¬ 
cesses  of  their  hearts.  It  was  on  the  same 
day,  that  Joseph  Buonaparte  entered  Ma¬ 
drid  as  a  Sovereign,  and  Dupont  entered 
the  camp  of  Gen.  Castanos  as  a  prisoner. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  ANDALUSIANS  UNDER 
GEN.  CASTANOS, 

After  the  Surrender  of  the  French  Army  in 
the  Defiles  of  Sierra  Morena. 

“  Brave  Andalusians  ! — The  spark  of 
patriotism,  which  was  kindled  in  your 
breasts,  has  in  a  few  days  been  fanned  to 
a  flame  which  has  consumed  the  oppres¬ 
sors  of  your  country.  You  wished  to  be 
free ;  and  in  an  instant  you  possessed  a 
tutelary  government,  and  an  array  eager 
for  conflict  and  triumph.  Those  legions  of 
Vandals,  who  for  a  moment  seized  by  sur¬ 
prize  some  of  your  cities,  .and  delivered 
them  over  to  pillage,  who,  intoxicated 
with  victories  gained  over  divided  nations, 
marched,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  Europe, 
to  scatter  over  the  fair  fields  of  Betis  the 
flame  of  desolation,  have  experienced  the 
force  of  Loyalty,  and  the  love  of  Country 
and  Religion. — Brave  Andalusians  !  Yoms 
is  the  glory  of  Marengo,  of  Austerlitz,  and 
of  Jena.'  The  laurels  which  encircled  the 
brows  of  those  conquerors  lie  at  your  feet. 
Immortal  glory  to  the  Hero  who  lias  re¬ 
newed  in  the  Sierra  Morena  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Fabius  Maximus.  Our  sons  will 
say,  “  Castanos  triumphed  over  the  French, 
and  his  glory  did  not  fill  with  mourning  the 
houses  of  our  fathers'!”  The  unfading 


*  The  following  official  Bulletin  was  issued  by  our  Government  on  the  1 1th  inst : 

t£  Intelligence  was  this  morning  received  by  Government  from  Lieut. -Col.  Doyle, 
dated  Corunna,  August  4,  at  midnight.  The  Lieutenant- Colonel  states,  that  he  }  ad 
read  a  letter,  dated  Madrid,  27th  July,  which  says,  that  on  that  morning  the  French 
had  commenced  their  retreat  from  that  city  ;  that,  Joseph  Buonaparte  had  quitted 
Madrid,  and  had  taken  away  evgry  thing  of  value  belonging  to  the  Court.  Every 
Frenchman  was  following  him,  and  they  were  taking  the  direction  to  Burgos. — The 
Writer  of  the  letter  is  nephew  to  a  Member  of  the  Junta  of  the  Gaihcias.” 

The  entry  into,  and  retreat  of  the  would-be  King  of  Spain  from  the  Capital  of  Madrid, 
afford  a  contrast  at  once  striking  and  gratifying.  With  a  parade  blazoned  forth  in  the 
foreign  papers,  Joseph  Buonaparte  enters  Spain,  his  route  is.  marked  out.  with  the 
’utmost  nicety,  to-day  at  Bilboa,  to-morrow  at  Victoria,  on  the  Ifith  at  Burgos,  on 
the  20th  at  Madrid.  Europe  was  desired  tt>  believe  that  this  notice  of  his  route  was 
given,  that' the  impatient  Spaniards  might  be  prepared  to  receive  him  with  fetes,  with 
.illuminations,  and  with  all  the  pompmnd  circumstance  which  generally  attend  accessions. 
We  were  told,  that  clemency  and  affability  were  in  his  train — be  pardoned  the  guiitv, 
lie  conversed,  with  the  utmost  graeiousnfiss  with  the  poorest  of  his  mew  subjects;  his 
march  was  described  rather  as  the  march  of  a- Monarch  who  had  saved  his  country,  and 
who,  after  some  ’great  and  decisive  victory,  was  returning  in  triumph  to  his  capital, 
amid  the  thanks,  the  gratitude,  and  the  benedictions  of  his  people.  He  enters  the  Ca¬ 
pital  on  the  20th,  arid  on  the  27th  he  sneaks  from  it  in  the  dead  of  the  night  with  fear  and 
trembling ;  he  enters  it  with  all  the  pride  and  retinue  of  an  Eastern  Sudan,  and  he  is  glad 
to  depart  with  the  Court  Plate  in  his  pocket  to  pay  the  expences  of  his  journey.  On  the 
Monday  he  exposes  his  august  person  to  the  eager  view'  of  the  populace,  and  on  the  Sa¬ 
turday  he  is  glad  to  take  away  his  august  person  with  all  possible  secrecy  and  dispatch  : 
he  enters  Madrid  as  a  powerful  Monarch,  he  quits  it  as  a  petty  Thief.  Pride  ami  insuit 
accompany  his  arrival ;  Lear  and  felony  att'end  his  departure.  Such  are  the  Buona¬ 
partes  :  if  they  cannot  gpyern,-  they  can  steal ;  and  if  they  are  not  permitted  to  play 
the  parts  of  Kings,  they  will  content  themselves 'with  playing  the  parts  of  Thieves. 

laurel 
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laurel  of  victory  to  the  brave  combatants 
who  have  laid  prostrate  the  oppressors  of 
humanity  !  Hymns  of  benediction  to  the 
wise  Government  which  has  defended  your 
rights,  and  prepared  the  way  for  new 
triumphs  !  f  invoke  you,  not  as  Andalu¬ 
sians,  betas  Spaniards  !  Fly,  sons  of  Betis  ! 
Fly  to  unite  yourselves  with  your  brethren 
of  the  Ebro,  the  Duero,  and  the  Xucar; 
ily  to  break  the  chains  of  those  who  lie 
captive  by  the  Tagus,  the  Manzanarcs, 
and  the  Llobregat.  Go  and  purify  the 
soil  of  Spain  from  the  -footsteps  of  those 
traitors.  Go,  and  avenge  in  their  blood, 
the  insults  they  offered  you  under  the 
shelter  of  a  feeble  and  cowardly  govern¬ 
ment.  Do  .you  not  hear  the  cries  of  those 
who  were  murdered  on  the  2d  of  May  ? 
Do  you  .not  hearken  to  the  groans  of  the' 
oppressed?  Are  you  not  touched  by  the 
secret  sighs  of  our  Ferdinand,  who  deplores 
his  separation  from  his  Spaniards  ! -c-War 
and  revenge  i  Let  the  Tyrant  of  Europe 
tremble  upon  the  tip-one  whence  lie  has 
given  authority  to  every  crime. — Brave 
Andaiusjans  1  you  will  deem  no  sacritice 
costly  with  which  you  can  purchase  vour 
King  and  your  independence.  Already 
you  have  a  country,  already  you  are  a 
great  nation ;  follow  the  paths  of  glory  and 
virtue  w  hich  the  God  of  armies  has  pointed 
out  to  you  in  your  first  victory.” 

\  ['Seville  Gaze  te,  July  23.) 

The  following  is  an  ex  unci',  from  the  Co¬ 
runna  Gazette  of  the  4th  instant : 

“  Madrid,  July  27.  Authentic  intelli¬ 
gence  has  reached  this  city  that  Gen.  Du¬ 
pont  has  surrendered,  after  the  Complete 
defeat  of  his  army,  which  consisted  of 
20,000  men,  on  the  2 1st  of  this  mouth,  be¬ 
tween  Bay  leu  and  Andujar,  in  Andalusia. 
His  troops  had  committed  the  greatest  out¬ 
rages' in  every  place  which  they  had  en¬ 
tered.  The  French  army  were  delivered 
up  as  prisoners  to  the  disposal  o£  the  Junta 
or  Seville.  The  attacks  which  were  made 
upon  his  qrmy  lasted  from  the  15  th  in  the 
morning.” 

There  have  been  tw'O  considerable  en¬ 
gagements  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sara¬ 
gossa.  The  result  of  the  first  is  understood 
to  have  been  decisively  against  the  French. 
The  second  engagement,  which  took  place 
upon  tjie  1st  and  2d  of  July,  was  fought 
V;th  uncommon  fury,  particularly  on  the 
part  of  the  Spanish  .Patriots.  On  the  1st 
the  Patriots  fought  with  muskets  against 
batteries  erected  by  the  French,  for  it 
seems  that  the  Spaniards  were  the  assail¬ 
ants.  But  upon  the  2d,  musketry  being 
found  comparatively  unavailing,  the  Pa¬ 
triots  threw-  down  their  muskets,  placed 
their  jacket  \  on  their  arms,  aud  with  their 
bayonets  alone  rushed  upon  the  most  for¬ 
midable  batteries  of  the  French,  whom  they 
dislodged  by  a  most  gallant  effort,  in  these 
attacks  the  Patriots  are  said  to  have  been 
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uniformly  followed  by  the  women,  who, 
actuated  by  patriotic  ardour,  and  fearless 
of  danger,  carried  wines  and  every  species 
of  refreshments  for  the  Patriots.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  ardour  of  these  women, 
that  they  followed  the  body  of  valiant  men 
who  made. the  attack  we  have  mentioned 
upon  the  French  battery,  and  a  number  of 
them  were  the  victims. 

There  is  a  journal  of  the  numerous  at¬ 
tacks  made  by  the  Enemy  upon  Saragossa. 
They  continued  to  the  4th  July  ;  when  the 
Enemy  were  forced  from  a  po&c  which  tin  y 
had  occupied,  and  their  defeat  appears  to 
have  been  complete.  It  is  stated  in  gene¬ 
ral  terms,  that  they  lost  ail  their  officers; 
their  ca  va Iry.was  reduced  to  thirteen  horses, 
and  their  infantry  was  ruined. 

A  circumstantial  report  of  the  operations 
in  \  alencia  has  been  published  in  an  offi¬ 
cial  form  at  Gibraltar,  by  a  Captain  of  a 
Spanish  vessel,  w-ho  himself  bore  a  part  of 
some  of  the  engagements  which  took  place. 
This  Report,  >we  are  happy  to  say,  removes 
any  doubt  which  might  have  been  enter¬ 
tained  as  to  the  defeat  of  Gen.  Moncev, 
who  it  appears  has  been  driven  out  of  that 
province,  with  the  loss  of  his  whole  army, 
amounting  to  about  12,000,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  only  of  about  200  or  300  horse, 
who  effected  their  escape.  Moncey,  it  was 
stated,  had  been  wounded  in  the  arm,  and 
another  French  General  had  received 
a  severe  wound,  which  it  was  thought  would 
prove  mortal ;  2500  French  were  found 
dead  round  the  walls  of  Valencia  in  the 
attack  made  by  Moncey  on  fhat  town  on 
the  28th  ult.  In  his  retreat  he  was  pur¬ 
sued  by  Generals  Count  de  Cerbellon  and 
Caro,  whose  armies  amounted  to  about 
14,000,  chiefly  armed  and  unarmed  inha¬ 
bitants.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of 
the  latter  were  posted  in  the  mountains  of 
Novella  with  three  8-pounders,  so  that  the 
French  were  attacked  both  in  front  and 
rear,  and  were  completely  destroyed.  The 
Spaniards  suffered  but  little  in  the  attack 
in  Valencia  ;  but  their  loss  in  the  preced- 
ing'actions  had  been  considerable,  parti¬ 
cularly  at  Las  Cabrillas,  where  upwards 
of  700  Swiss,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
regiment  of  Savoy,  perished.  The  clergy 
and  women  were  of  the  most  essential  ser¬ 
vice,  the  former  with  muskets  and  in 
moving  cannopy  the  latter  in  making  car¬ 
tridges. 

Two  divisions  of  the  army  of  Gen.  Blake, 
between  Astorga  and  Rio  Seco,  met  with 
and  fought  a  very  large  body  of  French 
troops.  'Fhe  result  of  the  action  was  most 
favourable  ;  between  6000  and  7000  of  the 
enemy  were  killed;  and  the  whole  force 
would  have  been  destroyed  had  the  Pa* 
triots  not  been  destitute  of  cavalry  for  the 
pursuit.  The  Spaniards  lost  only  800 
men.  The  day  upon  which  this  most  impor¬ 
tant  action  took  place  was  the  1st  of  Augpst. 

Tiit* 
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The  Spanish  ,C®rtes  are  to  be  assembled 
in  September  at  Toledo ;  and  it  is  supposed 
thgt  the  Duke  de  Montije  will  then  be  de-^ 
clayed  Regent. 

An  article  in  tire  Cosurma  Gazette,  on 
the  question  of  the  power  of  the  French 
Emperor  to  interdict  the  commerce  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  is  worthy  of  observation ;  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  it  states  correctly  the  partition  of 
■Europe,  as  carved  out  and  settled  in  the 
conference  at  Tilsit.  At  that  conference 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  proposed  to  his 
brother  Emperor,  Alexander,  to  divide 
the  Continent  of  Europe  into  two  great 
Empires,  of  which  France  should  possess 
the  one  and  Russia  the  other.  “  Napo¬ 
leon,  the  projector,  was  for  the  present  to 
seize  that  which  would  extend  in  one  line 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  to  Corfu, 
confined  in  other  directions  by  the  Baltic, 
the  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
Adriatic ;  Russia  wTas  to  hold  the  re¬ 
mainder.  Necessarily  must  there  have  en¬ 
tered  into  the  consummation  of  this  pro¬ 
ject  the  subjugation  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
Etruria,  the  States  of  the  Church,  the 
Hanseatic  Towns  and  Denmark,  and  fi¬ 
nally  Austria,  which  yet  remained  to  be 
pared  down.  These  were  all  comprehended 
in  the  Decree  of  the  Continental  Blockade, 
which  was  the  plausible  means  of  colouring 
..the  entrance  of  his  armies  in  Spain,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  proclamations,  declaring  that 
they  came  solely  for  the  purpose  of  com¬ 
pelling  the  common  enemy  to  keep  within 
his  'own  bounds,  and  inducing  him  to  a 
maritime  peace.  The  French  entered  upon 
the  stage,  and  began  to  act.  They  no 
sooner  had  obtained  the  desired  footing 
than  the  mask  was  thrown  off,  and  rapine 
and  the  desolation  of  chiefs  and  cohorts 
became  the  order  of  the  day.”  [We  are 
delighted  to  see  that  there  'are  in  every 
part  of  Spain  men  truly  enlightened  as  to 
the  views  of  the  French  ;  and  we  trust  that 
they  will  now  take  measures  to  give  per¬ 
manent  security  to  the  country  they  have 
so  gloriously  delivered.] 

Letters  from  Teneriffe  of  the  5th  July 
mention,'  that  ever  since  the  abdication  of 
Charles  and  Ferdinand,  the  people  of  the 
Canary  Islands  were  in.  a  great  ferment, 
and  manifested  the  greatest  indignation  at 
the  conduct  of  Buonaparte,  opposing  the 
idea  of  any  submission  to  France.  As  scon 
as  the  proceedings  of  the  Patriots  in  the 
mother  country  were  known,  the  whole  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  Seven  Islands  declared  for 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh ;  men,  women,  and 
children,  even  the  friars  and  nuns,  wore 


tne  patriotic  cockade.  A  Junta  was  to 
take  place  at  the  city  . of  Liguna,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  1  eneniie,  to  which  every  .town  and 
district  of  each  island  were  to  send  depu¬ 
ties,  there  to  elect  a  certain  number  of 
persons  of  highest  local  influence  and  con¬ 
sideration  to  compose  a  National  Junta,  to 
which  it  was  certain  none  would  be  ap¬ 
pointed  but  men  on  whose  firmness  and 
integrity  there  was  entire  confidence.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  ferment  on  the  minds  of 
the  people,  tiie  greatest  order  and  harmony 
existed.  No  riots  occurred,  no  insult 
was  offered,  even  to  the  few  French  resi¬ 
dents.  The  officers  under  the  old  govern¬ 
ment  were  not  removed. 

DENMARK. 

The  Reports  of  numerous  corps  of  Da¬ 
nish,  French,  and  other  tro.ops,  having 
passed  into  Zealand,  are  not  consistent 
with  the  statements  we  find  in  the  Danish 
and  German  Journals,  of  the  expedients 
to  which  the  Zealanders  are  reduced  to 
maintain  a  communication  with  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  The  Dazen  mentions  a  letter  having 
been  received  by  the  King,  from  the  Prince 
Ponte  Covvo,  thrown  across  the  Belt  from 
Fionea,  attached  to  a  cannon  ball. — -Bal¬ 
loons  have  been  employed  from  Korsoer 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  advertisements, 
have  appeared  in  the  Fionean  Papers, 
stating  the  periods  (the  wind  permitting)  at 
which  these  balloons  we're  to  cross  the  Belt, 
in  order  that  people  might  take  advantage 
of  them  for  the  transmission  of  their  letters. 

In  addition  to  the  arrangements  made 
by  the  Danish  Government  to  preserve 
the  communication  between  Zealand  and 
the  Continent,  a  corps  of  Greenland  Cajaks 
has  been  raised,  to  serve  as  expresses  on 
the  Belts— the  boats  are  made  of  seal¬ 
skins,  and  are  moved  with  uncommon  ra¬ 
pidity. 

The  French  are  making  the  most  severe 
exactions  in  Holstein.  The  soldiery  carry 
off  the  live  stock  of  the  farmers  without  re¬ 
serve  or  ceremony.  No  payment  is  offered, 
or  even  promised. 

Extract  oj  a  letter  j rom  Heligoland,  dated 
August  16. — “  The  respective  accounts  we 
received  from  the  Continent  yesterday  all 
unite  in  Stating  the  certainty  of  a  rupture 
between  Austria  and  France.  The  French 
troops  march  in  all  directions.  The  Dutch 
garrison  of  Bremen  was  ordered  from  Bre¬ 
men  on  the  night  of  the  10th.  inst.  for 
Hamburgh,  and  further  on,  to  act,  as  is 
said,  against  the  Spanish  troops  in  the 
North  of  Germany,  who,  according  to  re¬ 
port,  are  in  open  insurrection*.  The 

French 


*  We  are  happy  to  announce  the  rescue  of  near  11,000  of  these  Spanish  troops  from 
the  thraldom  of  Buonaparte.  On  the  24th  inst.  a  London  Gazette  Extraordinary 
published  dispatches  received  from  Admiral  Keats,  and  dated  the  13th  instant,  off  the 
island  of  Sproe,  in  the  Great  Belt.  They  state,  that  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  Island 
of  Fuhnen  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  De  la  Romana,  “  though  surrounded,” 

.  \  as 
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French  and  Austrian  Ambassadors  are 
said  to  have  left  their  respective  Courts. 

Affairs'  aiso  begin  to  assume  a  warlike  ap¬ 
pearance  in  Russia  ;  both  the  Russians  and 
French  are  fortifying  themselves.  God 
grant  that  this  fresh  attempt  to  shake  off 
the  Monster  may  be  successful,  and  Europe 
be  rescued  at  last  from  his  tyrrahy. 

FRANCE. 

It  is-  stated  in  the  Foreign  Journals,  that 
Buonaparte;  previous  to  his  departure  for 
Bayonne,  recommended  Prince  William 
of  Prussia  to  remain  at  Paris  until  his 
return,  when  he  would  determine  the  ques¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  evacuation  of  Prus¬ 
sia  by  the  French  troops. 

Buonaparte  issued  a  Decree  at  Bayonne, 
which  was  received  in  Holland  on  the  27th 
nit.  directing  that  all  American  property 
seized  under  the  Decree  of  the  21st  No¬ 
vember  shall  be  immediately  sold,  and  the 
proceeds  paid  into  the  Caisse  d’Escomptes  ; 
there  to  remain  till  the  final  issue  of  the 
pending  negotiation  between  France  and 
America.  . 

The  French  Papers  to  the  22d  inst.  give 
long  and  uninteresting  details  of  the  jour¬ 
ney  of  Buonaparte  to(  Paris,  which,  they 
state  him  to  have  reached  on  the  14th. 

They  continue  perfectly  silent  with  respect 
to  the  disasters  of  the  French  in  Spain,  or 
the  flight  of  Joseph  Buonaparte  from  Ma¬ 
drid. 

The  official  act,  by  which  Murat  (now 

as  the  gallant  Admiral  observes,  “  by  hostile  battalions,  planted  their  Colours  in  the 
centre  of  a  circle  they  formed,  and  swore  on  their  knees  to  be  faithful  to  their  Country .”  All 
were  equally  anxious  of  returning  to  it.  But  one  regiment  in  Jutland  was  too  distant 
and  too  critically  situated  to  effect  its  escape;  and  two  in  Zealand  (after  having  fired  on 
the  French  General  Frision,  who  harangued  them  in  favour  of  King  Joseph,  and  killed 
one  of  his  Aid-de-Camps)  were  disarmed.” 

On  the  9th  inst.  the  Marquis  of  REmana,  with  6000  tropps,  took  possession  of  the 
town  'of  Nybourg,  in  the  Island  of  Fuhnen,  and  was  joined  on  the  day  of  his  embarkation 
by  1000  more  from  Jutland  ;  and  another  1000  had  been  sent  to  strengthen  the  existing 
Spanish  position  at  Langeland;  so  that,  including  this  last  force,  said  to  be  2500,  hei’e 
are- certainly  10,500  brave  men  restoied  to  their  country,  or  at  least  rescued  from  the 
tyranny  of  its  scourge. 

What  could  be  so  sublimely  impressive,  as  the  spectacle  of  this  band  of  Spanish  Pa¬ 
triots,  who,  when  called  upon  by  their  perfidious  oppressors  to  desert  their  allegiance, 
and  transfer  it  to  an  usurper,  planted  their  colours,  threw  themselves  on  their  knees,  and, 
with  eyes  attesting  the  Almighty,  swore  to  be  faithful  to  their  King  and  Country  !  Such 
was  their  proud  attitude,  though  relegated  in  a  distant  land,  and  surrounded  by  hostile 
and  barbarous  battalions  ready  to  devour  them!  What- a  splendid  triumph  for  patriotism 
and  loyalty  ! — What  an  affecting  and  instructing  scene  for  Sovereigns  and  subjects  ! — 
What  a  striking  example  !  What  a  salutary  lesson  for  other  Nations  ! — There  they  may 
learn,  that  no  human  force  can  break  a  resolution  inspired  on  such  motives — no  face  of 
peril  appal  a  courage  that  is  kindled  from  above  ! 

W  hat  a  damning  contrast  is  here  furnished  between  the  heroism  of  the  Spanish  people, 
and  the  abject  baseness  of  those  that  would  enslave  them  !  On  one  side  we  are  attracted 
to  admire  truth,  moderation,  manliness,  generosity,  patriotism,  and  loyalty ;  on  the 
other,  we  have  to  loathe  falsehood,  violence,  malignity,  hypocrisy,  and  servility  to 
the  meanest  Tyrant  that' ever  trampled  on  the  necks  of  men.  At  one  moment  we  are 
reading  the  authentic  account  of  the  undaunted  spirit  and  strenuous  efforts  with  which 
the  Spanish  troops  have  braved  the  Tyrant’s  threats,  and  eluded  his  iron  grasp ;  at  the 
next  we  find  the  basely  lying  assertion  (in  the  French  and  Dutch  Papers)  that  these 
br  ave  men  have  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Usurper  with  every  demonstration  of 
enthusiastic  loyalty. 


proclaimed  King  of  Naples)  absolves  his 
subjects  of  Berg  from  their  allegiance,  and 
transfers  them  over  to  Napoleon,  is  given 
in  these  papers.  It  is  also  stated  that 
Cambaceres  had  been  created  Duke  of 
Parma,  and  Le  Brun  Duke  of  Piacenza. 
These  were  Brother  Consuls  with  the  Cor¬ 
sican  Napoleon. 

Private  advices  from  France  mention, 
that  King  Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  the  Queen 
of  Spain,  Queen  Maria  Louisa,  and  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace,  were  all  residing  at 
Fontainbleau,  where  they  were  to  remain 
till  the  Palace  of  Compeigne,  which  was 
under  repair,  was  ready  to  receive  them. 

The  Prince  of  Asturias,  and  his  two 
brothers,  were  at  Valency  j  the  country  re¬ 
sidence  of  Talleyrand.  Talleyrand  himself 
had  them  in  charge  ;  and  so  anxious  was 
he  to  secure  his  Royal  prisoners,  that  he 
was  said  to  attend  on  them  personally  him¬ 
self. — Notwithstanding  this  precaution, 
Don  Carlos  (brother  to  the  Prince  of  As¬ 
turias)  contrived,  in  the  latter  end  of  last 
month,  to  make  his  escape  from  Ins'  cham¬ 
ber,  with  the  view  of  flying  into  Spain. 
He  had  not  proceeded  far,  however,  before 
he  was  seized,  and  brought  back  t.o  the 
Chateau,  where,  with  his  Royal  brothers, 
he  now  remains  closely  guarded.  It  was 
supposed  at  Paris  that  the  person  to  whom 
the  young  Prince  confided, his  intention  of 
escape,  and  by  whom  it  was  planned,  had 
betrayed  him.  By  others  it  was  imagined, 


that 
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that  the  Prince  was  treacherously  induced 
by  him  to  attempt  to  make  his  escape,  in 
order  to  afford  a  pretext  for  the  more-rigor¬ 
ous  ,  confinement  of  himself  and  his  two 
brothers. 

There  is  every,  reason  to  believe  -  the 
truth  of  the  above  statement  ;  and  it  is 
proper  that  the  people  of  Spain  should  be 
acquainted  with  this  frustrated  attempt  of 
one  of  their  Princes  to  escape  from  his 
confinement.  Such  a  fact  proves  to  de¬ 
monstration,  that  these  Royal  persons  were 
conveyed'  to  France  under  false  and  de¬ 
ceitful  pretences,  if  not  (as  is  more  proba¬ 
ble)  by  actual  force;  that  they  are  now 
in  actual  confinement,  and  subject  to  the 
capricious  will  pf  the  Tyrant  who  entrapped 
them ;  that  consequently  every  act  of 
theirs,  under  such  circumstances,  is  in 
its  nature  null  and  void  ;  and  that  they  are 
not  unmindful  of  their  country,  to  which 
they  would,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives, 
seize  every  opportunity  of  escaping. 

It  is  a  prevalent  report"  in  Paris,  that 
Talleyrand  remonstrated,  as  far  as  he 
flared,  against  Buonaparte’s  aggression 
upon  Spain;  and  it  is  even  added,  that 
when  it  was  manifest  his  councils  were  not 
to  be  taken,  he  obtained  the  favour  of.  not 
being  consulted  on  Spanish  affairs. 

It  is  said,  that  the  heads  of  several  fami¬ 
lies  in  France  are  successfully  engaged  in 
organizing  a  party  hostile,  to  the  Tyrant  of 
their  Country.  We  strongly  incline  to 
doubt  the  circumstance  ;  the  people  of 
France  appear  reduced  to  that  miserable 
state  in  which  Mr.  Fox  describes  this 
country  to  have  been  sunk  by  our  civil 
wars ;  “  a  nation  either  so  wearied  with  . 
changes  as  not  to  feel,  or  so  subdued  by 
military  power  as  not  to  dare  to  shew,  any 
care,  or  even  preference,  with  regard  to 
the  form  of  their  Government;  all  is  in,  the 
army;  and  that  army,  by  such  a  concur¬ 
rence  of  fortuitous  circumstances  as  History 
teaches  us  not  to  be  surprised  at,  has  fallen 
into  the  hanffs  of  one,  than  whom  a  baser 
could  not  he  found  in  its  luwest  ranks.” — 
France  has  been  aggrandised  by  the  for¬ 
tune  of  her  Chief;  and,  proud  qf  her  vic¬ 
tories,  and  of  trampling  on  liberties,  has 
forgot  that  she  has  sacrificed  her  own.  We 
believe  the  people  of  France  to  be  adverse 
to  the  outrage  in  regard  to  Spain,  in  which 
neither. their  interest  nor  their  glory  is  in¬ 
volved;  arid  farther,  that  they  sensibly 
feel  the  privations  of  the  war,  and  the  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  conscription;  but.  we  likewise 
know,  that  the  vigilance  of  the  Government 
is  exercised  to  prevent  the  slightest  ex¬ 
pression  of  discontent,  and  to  restrain  any 
communication  or  association  that  could 
m  the  least  shake  its  authority. 

HOLLAND. 

Letters  from  Holland  state,  that  a  war 
between  France  and  Austria  is  considered 
*s  inevitable;  and  that  in  Holland,  West- 
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phalia,  and  the  States  of  the  Rhone  h  Con¬ 
federation,  the  most  active -exertions  w  ere 
making  for  placing  their  several  contingents 
in  a  state  to  take  the  field. 

A  curious  circumstance  is  mentioned  in 
Amsterdam  letters  ;  which,  although  con¬ 
sistent  with  French  politics,  shews  the 
alarm  and  solicitude  which  Buonaparte 
feels  as’  to  the  mature  of  the  intercourse 
subsisting  between  Russia  and  Austria, 
and  as  to  the  sentiments  of  those  Courts 
on  the  subject  of  his  outrages  in  Spain. 
It  is  stated,  that  a  Russian  Courier,  with 
dispatches  ffoin-  Prince  Wolo&sky,  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  to  his  Court,  lias  been'  murdered  m 
the-  Department  of  La  Aleurte,  and  iijs 
papers  carried  off'.  It  is  likewise  stated, 
that  a  Messenger  from.  Vienna  to  its  Mi¬ 
nister  Baron  \  ipcent,  at  Paris,  was  some 
time  before  attacked  in  the  same  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  but  escaped,  although  severely 
wounded.  - 

The  Dutch  papers  continue  to  preserve 
a  studied  silence  on  the  real  situation  uf 
affairs  in  Spain. — Private  letters'  state, 
that,  a  brief  account  of  the  recent  events 
in  that  country  had  been  contrived  to  fie 
posted  on  the  F/Xchanges  and  other  public 
buildings  in  the  towns  of  Holland.  The 
placards  were  put  up  in  the  evening,  but 
were  all  removed  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  by  order  of  the  French  agents ;  aucf 
public  proclamation  was  made  of  the  fal¬ 
sity  of  the  statement.  It  was  termed  -a 
“  diabolical  forgery,”  and  a  reward  was 
offered  for  the  apprehension  of  the  author 
of  it, 

Man  Test  discontents  prevail  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  dis¬ 
tricts  situate< I  on  the  coast;  and  it  is  even 
added  that,  if  any  force  should  appear  to 
second  the  views  of  the  mal-contents,  a 
general  insurrection  would  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  the  detestation  in  which  the 
family  of  the  Buonapartes  is  held  by  the 
oppressed  people. 

ITALY. 

King  Joseph  Buonaparte  appointed  a  new 
Constitution  for  his  late  subjects  of  Naples, 
which  has  been  formally  guaranteed  by  his 
brother  Napoleon. 

The  Grand  Duke  of  Berg  (Murat)  was 
proclaimed  King  of  Naples  on  the  1st 
instant. — Should  the  Princess  Caroline, 
his  wife,  and  sister  of  Napoleon,  survive 
her  consort,  she  is  to  succeed  to  the  Throne. 
The  new  King  has  commenced  his  reign 
with  issuing  a  Proclamation,  in  which  he 
declares  his  intention  to  abide' by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  promulgated  by  his  predecessor, 
King  Joseph,  and  guaranteed  by  Napo¬ 
leon.  It  thus  appears,  that  Joseph  has 
changed  a  certainty  for  an  uncertainty,  as 
Ip s  Throne  of  Spain  must  be  allowed  to  be 
rather  a  precarious  inheritance. 

A  Proclamation  from  the  j  unta  who'’ con¬ 
duct  the  administration  of  Tuscany  in¬ 
forms 
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forms  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  that 
they  are  to  possess,  the  honour  of  being 
“  adopted”  into  the  great  family  “  of  Napo¬ 
leon  the  “  Great  in  other  words,  are  to' 
be  united  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  and  to 
bo  u  saluted  by  the  French  as  brothers. i} 

GERMANY. 

A  Gentleman  of  unquestionable  autho¬ 
rity  has  arrived  from  Vienna,  with  the 
most  satisfactory  information  respecting 
the  military  arrangements  of  Austria. 
The  Emperor  has  learnt  from  the  fate  of 
the  Royal  Family  of  Spain,  as  well  as  the 
fallen  House  of  Brandenburg,  that  his 
security  must  depend,  not  on  illusive  pro¬ 
mises,  but  on  his  own  activity  iend  exertion : 
and  he  has  now  prepared,  as  it  is  stated, 
for  immediate  action,  .an  army  of  near 
40,000  men.  besides  the  militia.  To  faci¬ 
litate  the  effective  operations  of  these 
troops;  .magazines  have  been  established 
at.  every  important  post;  and  all  the  various 
resources  of  war  have  been  distributed  in 
proper  situations. 

The  States  of  Carniola  have  voted  ex¬ 
traordinary  supplies  to  the  Emperor  ;  and 
great  numbers  of  individuals,  including 
M.  Sigismund  Lovasz,  Governor  of  Triest, 
have  offered  pecuniary  contributions  to  as¬ 
sist  in  the  military  preparations  which  had 
been  deemed  necessary — in  fact,  the  most 
enthusiastic  and  loyal  spirit  pervades  every 
part  of  the  Austrian  Monarchy— the  People 
identify  their  interests  with  those  of  their 
Sovereign,  and,  profiting  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  conduct  of  France  towards  those 
countries  which  have  fallen  under  her  do¬ 
mination,  are  ardent  and  unanimous  in 
their  determination  to  avert,  bv  every  pos¬ 
sible  exertion  and  sacrifice,  a  like  calamity. 

Prussia,  we  are  informed,  has  sent  Count 
Hardenberg  to  Munich,  to  engage  the  in¬ 
tercession  of  that  Cabinetwith  Buonaparte, 
to  induce  a  mitigation  of  the  Oppressive 
burthens  imposed  by  him  on  the  Prussian 
States  -so  humbled  is  that  power  which, 
some  ,  years  since  might  -have  saved  the 
Continent  ! 

On  the  ff/th  ult.  three  persons  convicted  of 
holding  a  correspondence  with  the  English 
were  shot  before  one  of  the  gates  of  Ham¬ 
burgh. 

RUSSIA. 

According  to  accounts  from  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg,  the  influence  of  Buonapaite 
over  the  Emperor  and  his  brother  the 
Granu  Duke  of  Constantine  has  under¬ 
gone  no  diminution.  It  was  a  prevalent 
opinion  there,  that  the  adherence  of  the 
latter  to  the  interests  of  France  had  been 
purchased  by  Napoleon,  with  the  promise 
that  he  should  bo  seated  on  the  Throne  of 
Turkey  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Government. 

We  are  sorry  to  learn,  by  letters  from 
St.  Petersburg,  that  the  plague  had 


broken  out  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of 
Russia,  that  it  had  committed  dreadful  de¬ 
vastation,  and  was  rapidly  spreading. 
They  also  mention,  that  an  epidemic  dis¬ 
order,  but.  fortunately  not  of  so  malignant 
a  nature,  had  shewn  itself  in  Livonia  and 
Courland,  and  carried  off  a  number  of  the 
inhabitants. 

SWEDEN. 

A  l  etter  from  a  British  officer,  dated 
Helsingburg,  the  9th,  announces  the  im¬ 
portant  fact,  that  Sir  James  Saumarez  has 
received  from  Russia  and  Denmark  com¬ 
munications  of  a  pacific  character;  and 
that  he  was  about  to  proceed  to  Finland,  txj 
have  an  interview  with  his  Swedish  Ma¬ 
jesty  on  the  subject  of  them. 

WEST  INDIES, 

A  Kingston  Paper,  dated  Jamaica,  June 
11,  says — “  A  detachment  of  about  50 
recruits  of  the  2d  "W  est  India  Regiment 
being  at  drill,  near  30  rushed  out  of  Fort 
•  Augusta,  with  their  arms,  and  before  any 
stop  could  be  put  to  them,  killed  Major 
Dorley  and  Adjutant  Ellis.  Sixteen  were 
brought  to  a  Court  Martial ;  fifteen  wer« 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death ;  se¬ 
ven  were  ordered  to  be  shot  on  the  8th,  and. 
the  rest  were  respited, — A  private  letter 
adds,  “  The  revolt  of  the  black  troops  in 
Fort  Augusta  has  occasioned  a  he^vy  loss; 
they  intended  a  general  massacre  of  ail  the 
Officers ‘commanding  them,  but  they  only- 
effected  their  purpose  on  poor  Major  Dor- 
ley  and  the  Adjutant,  Lieut.  Ellis.  The 
ringleaders  have  ail  been  shot.’’ 

A  dreadful  fire  in  Falmouth,  Jamaica, 
lias  destroyed  tHre  greater  part  of  the  Mar¬ 
ket-street,  one  of  the  best  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  stored  with  goods  of  late  importation, 
besides  burning  down  many  houses  iu  other 
streets. 
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July  5.  While  two  colliers  were  in  the 
act  of"  deluding  a  coal-pit  at  Shim  nor e, 
and  were  about  one-third  of  the  way  down, 
the  bucket  in  which  they  were  became  un¬ 
booked,  and  they  were  precipitated  to  the 
bottom ;  one  of  them  was  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  the  other  so  much  bruised  that 
his  life  is  despaired  of. 

July  30.  A  few 'days  ago  as  the  coach 
which  runs  from  Tunbridge  to  London  was 
on  its  journey;  with  a  great  many  passen¬ 
gers,  the  leade.rs  took  flight  at  a  dog  which 
jumped  over  the  hedge  at  the  moment  they 
.were  passing.  Tiic  animals  immediately 
set  off  at  full  speed;  and  the  coachman, 
who  was  also  the  proprietor,  and  had 
driven  the  stage  for  15  years,  broke  the 
reins  in  endeavouring  to  restrain  the  im¬ 
petuosity  of  his  horses ;  they  ran  at  ran¬ 
dom  for  a  considerable  distance,  when  the 
coach  overturned  with  violence,  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces,  Many  of  the  passengers 
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were  very  much  injured,  several  with,  frac¬ 
tured  limbs ;  and  the  i  coachman,  ih  en¬ 
deavouring  to  extricate  the  horses  from 
their  harness,  received  a  violent  kick  from 
one  of  them,  which  killed  him  on  the 
spot. 

Aug.  2.  That  fine,  wooded  bank,  im¬ 
mediately  opposite  to  Springfield  ■Paper- 
mill,  near  Edinburgh,  slipped  with  a 
dreadful  crash  into  the  river  Esk,  which 
■runs  at  the  bottom,  and  so  completely 
choaked  it  up,  that  not  a  drop  of  water 
passed  for  several  hours.  The  bank,  which 
is  about  2Q0  feet  in  height,  had  discovered 
symptoms  of  agitation  on  the  preceding 
day,  and  for  about  a»  hour  before  it  gave 
way,  the  agitation  was  extremely  violent, 
and  the  trees  were  seen  falling  in  all  di¬ 
rections  ;  but,  when  it  began  to  move  in  a 
body,  it  was  awfully  grand  and  terrific, 
and  the  noise  was  equal  to  the  loudest 
thunder. 

Aug:  4.  Two  little  girls,  daughters  of 
Mr  Wright,  of  Anderston ,  while  diverting 
themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
attempted  to  cross  a  plank  which  was 
thrown  from  a  vessel,  to  the  shore,  when 
they  both,  feili  nt'o  the  river,  and  were 
drowned. 

•  Aug.  9.  At  the  Hertford  assizes  G.  and 
T.  Shepherd,,  and  W.  Freeman,  were  in¬ 
dicted  for  stealing  three  silver  tea-spoons, 
a  silver  punch  ladle,  a  glass  pepper  cas¬ 
tor,  and  a  wine  glass,  from  the  Pindar’s 
Arms  public-house  on  Hertford  Common. 
The  fact  of  carrying  away  the  articles  was 
clearly  proved ;  and  the  only  question  was 
as’  to  the  intention.  Freeman  was  the  son 
of  a  respectable  tradesman ;  and  the  two 
other  prisoners  were  brothers,  whose  fa¬ 
ther  had  lately  died,  leaving  them  pro¬ 
perty  to  the  extent  of  20,000/.  each,  the 
eldest  being  only  18  years  of  age.  They 
bad  been  riding  about,  and  drinking  during 
the  whole  morning  of  the  day  on  which  the 
circumstance  occurred  ;  and  it  was  con¬ 
tended  that  it  originated  in  a  youthful  fro- 
lick,  they  having  no  other  object  than  to 
frighten  the  landlady.  Tire  Jury,  after 
•some  deliberation,  found  the  prisoners — 
■Not  Guilty . 

Aug  11.  A  Coroner’s  Inquest  was  held 
in  the  parish  of  Weston ,  near  Bath,  upon 
the  body  of  a  young  man  who  was  shot  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  the  High  Constable. — Af¬ 
ter  a  strict- examination,  the  Jury  found  a 
verdict  of  justifiable- homicide. 

Aug.  18.  This  'morning,  about  four 
o’clock,  a  fire  broke  out  in  a  rick  of  new 
hay,  in  the  farm-yard  of  Capt.  Williams  at 
Mill-hill,  near  Hendon ;  several  engines 
went  from  Hampstead  and  from  Lohuon  to 
extinguish  the  fire. 

•  A  large  Cod-bank  has  been  discovered 
near  to  Scilly  Islands,  which  abounds  with 
fish  ;  and  an  establishment  is  now  forming 
for  the  supply  of  the  London  markets 
from  thence. 


The  conference  of  the  'Methodists  is 
now  sitting  at  Bristol.  About  200  Minis¬ 
ters  are  assembled,  and  the  Rev...  Mr. 
Wood  is  the  President.  The  progress  of 
Methodism,  particularly  in  Wales,  is  said 
to  be  rapid  beyond  Example:  above  50 
chapels  and  meetings  have  been  built  and 
organized  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. — - 
A  general  conference  of  this  Sect  wap  held 
in  Baltimore  (America)  on  the  6th  of  June. 
Last  year  the  Society  consisted  of  144,590 
Members.  The  returns  of  this  year-  are 
121,687  whites,  and  30,903  coloured, 
making  a  total  of  151,995  Members,  and 
the  increase  during  that  period  7,405  Mem¬ 
bers. — The  number  of  itinerant  Ministers 
in  the  Methodist  connexion  at  present 
amounts  to  542. 

The  reputed  failures  of  Vaccination  in 
Cambridge  have  induced  the  Jennerian 
Society  to.  send  down  a  deputation  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  cause  ;  and  the  publick  may  be 
assured,  that  the  result  of  the  investigation 
is  highly  favourable  to  the  Jennerian  prac¬ 
tice'.  The  report  will  be  made  public  after 
it  has  been  laid  before  the  Society. 

The  waste  lands  in  England  amount  to 
6,259,470  acres  ;  in  Wales.,  to  1,629,307  ; 
and  in  Scotland,  to  the  enormous  quantity 
of  14,218,^24  acres.- — The  wastes  in  some 
counties,  as  in  Inverness,  Perth,  and  Su¬ 
therland,  being  equal  to  five-sixths  of  the 
whole  superficies. 


Domestic  Occurrences. 

Monday,-  July  25. 

During  the  heavy  storm  of  rain,  thun¬ 
der,  and  lightning,  this  day,  a  ball  of  fire 
struck  the  bouse  of  Mr.  Milton,  fishmon¬ 
ger  and  fruiterer,  of  Crown-street,  Wal¬ 
worth,  ran  down  a  sword  hanging  at  the 
window  of  a  room  where  Mrs.  Warner  was 
sitting,  without  doing  her  any  injury,  pass¬ 
ing  a  wainscot,  which  it. shivered  to  pieces, 
and  finally  exploded  in  the  lower  room, 
where  Mrs.  Milton  was  at  breakfast,  and 
struck  her ;  she  fell  to  all  appearance  life¬ 
less,  but  from  the  ready  assistance,  af¬ 
forded  by  the  medical  gentlemen,  the  use 
of  one  side  was  restored  ;  the  other  is 
wholly  devoid  of  feeling,  like  the  effects  of 
a  paralytic  stroke.  Several  other  shocks 
were  felt  near  the  same  spot,  but  we  do 
not  know  of  any  other  where  personal  in¬ 
jury  has  been  sustained. — Great  damage 
was  done  by  the  violent  storm  this  day  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Putney,  Barnes,  and 
Fulham,  but  particularly  the  latter,  where 
the  house  of  his  Excellency  the  Sardinian 
Ambassador,  and  some  other 'houses,  were 
entirely  unroofed.  A  storm  to  an  equal 
extent  has  not  been  felt  for  many  years. — 
A  house  belonging  to  Mr.  Cheesman,  si¬ 
tuated  in  Broomfield  place,  Deptford,  and 
the  one  adjoining,  were  particularly  struck 
by  the-  lightning.  The  electric  fluid  ap¬ 
peared  to  come  from  a  South-east  direc¬ 
tion,  and,  striking  the  window  of  Mr.  C.’s 
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house  obliquely,  tore  away  the  frame  and 
s'Ul.  In  the  room  it  did  more  considerable 
damage,  tearing  away  the  plastering  and 
ci cling,  and  otherwise  injuring  the  roof. 
Mr.  C.  sitting  in  the  room,  was  thrown  on 
the  floor  by  the  fiolence  of  the  shock,  but 
received  no  other  injury  than  the  fright. 
The  adjoining  house  experienced  a  similar 
shock ;  and  two  females  in  a  room  were 
struck  to  the  ground,  one  of  whom  had 
not  on  Wednesday  evening  recovered  the 
use  of  her  limbs. 

This  evening  a  man  over-reached  him¬ 
self  in  a  warehouse  in  Charles-street, 
Long-acre,  on  the  second  floor,  to  receive 
some  goods  raised  by  blocks  and  ropes ; 
when  he  fell  into  the  street,  and  pitching 
on  his  head,  dashed.his  brains  out. 

Monday ,  July  25. 

As  a  young  woman,  a  servant  in  the 
Fishing-Smack  public-house,  Cold  Har¬ 
bour,  Blackwall,  was  standing  on  the  steps 
leading  to  the  .  River,  she  was  so  much 
alanned  by  a  flash  of  lightning,  that  she 
fell  into  the  river,  and  was  unfortunately 
drowned. 

Thursday,  August  4. 

The  grand  Dinner,  so  long  announced 
in  honour  of  the  glorious  cause  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Patriots,  was  given  to  the  Spanish 
Deputies  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern. 
The  chair  was  filled  by  Sir  Francis  Baring  ; 
and  immediately  around  him  sat  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Deputies,  the  Spanish  Admiral,  Por¬ 
tuguese  Ambassador,  Earls  Camden  and 
Bathurst,  Viscount  Sidmouth,  Lords  Ers- 
kine  and  Hawkesbury,  Sir  C.  Price  and 
W.  Curtis,  Messrs.  Canning,  Windham, 
Perceval,  and  Sheridan,  Aldermen  Combe 
and  Shaw,  Messrs.  Mellish,  Thornton,  &c. 
There  were  six  tables  lengthways,  and  one 
cross  table,  in  the  large  room,  at  which 
328  noblemen  and  gentlemen  sat  down  to 
dinner;  and  in  the  adjoining  room  there 
were  72,  making  together  400  persons, 
whose  united  property,  it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say,  exceeded  fifteen  millions.  The 
decorations  and  style  of  the  entertainment 
in  general  were  most  splendid.  Every 
thing  was  elegant,  profuse,  and  excellent. 
There  were  drest  for  the  day  2300  lbs. 
weight  of  turtle,  and  the  intervals  betw^jn 
the  tureens  had  every  delicacy  in  season. 
The  dessert  was  extremely  magnificent. 
The  scene  was  enlivened  ,by  many  loyal 
and  patriotic  songs  and  toasts ;  among  the 
latter  were  the  King,  the  Qufeen,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Ferdinand  VII. ;  success  to  the 
gallant  Heroes  of  Spain,  &c.  ;  the  Patriots 
of  Portugal,  and  the  House  of  Braganza  ; 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies  ;  the  King  of* 
Sweden,  8tc. ;  ail  of  which  were  drunk 
with  enthusiastic  plaudits.  The  health  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica  w?s  alone  received  with  murmurs  of 
disapprobation;  but  it  was  explained,  that 
it  was  to  the  President  individually,  and 
,  Gex t,  Mao.  August,  1808. 
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not  to  the  United  States,  that  this  dis¬ 
approbation  extended.  On  the  health  of 
their  Noble  Visitors  being  given,  Mr. 
Canning  returned  thanks  in  their  name. 
The  health  of  the  Chairman,  and  of  Mr. 
Canning,  were  also  drunk.  The  Spanish 
Deputies  departed  amid  loud  testimonies 
of  respect  from  the  company  at  large. 
Sir  F.  Baring  was  succeeded  in  the  chair 
by  Beeston  Long,  Esq.  Governor  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  who  kept  up  the  festivity 
of  the  night  to  a  late  hour. 

Tuesday,  August  9. 

This  day  as  five  men  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  Scot,  Idle,  and  Co.  Wine-mer¬ 
chants,  in  the  Strand,  who  had  been  deli¬ 
vering  rums  at  his*  Majesty’s  Stores,  near 
Deptford,  6n  returning  home  about  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  took  a  boat,  and 
the  tide  being  against  them,  the  waterman 
as  usual,  kept  near  the  shore  to  avoid  the 
current.  Whilst  passing  Dock-head,,  se¬ 
veral  bai'ges  were  lying  in  the  mud,  on  a 
high  bank,  one  of  which,  a  small  rape 
which  fastened  it  giving  way,  came  against 
the  boat  with  great  violence,  by  which 
means  Richard  Seward,  a  native  of  Exeter, 
was  crushed  to  death  between  that  and  ano¬ 
ther  barge,  and  Robert  Domtpn,  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  escape,  had  his  leg  so 
severely  shattered,  that  he  was  conveyed 
to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital,  and  underwent 
amputation.  The  rest  of  the  people,  be¬ 
ing  good  swimmers,  got  safe  on  shore. 

Tuesday,  August  16. 

A  child  about  3  years  old,  belonging  to 
a  Serjeant  of  the  Guards,  was  run  over 
by  a  boy  driving  at  a  furious  rate  into 
Knightsbridge  barracks.  The  child  was 
taken  to  St.  George’s  Hospital,  but  expired 
the  same  night. 

Friday,  August-  19. 

An  interview  took  place  after  the  Review 
on  Wanstead  Flat,  between  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  Louis  the  Eighteenth.  The 
latter,  who  was  accompanied  by  all  the 
members  of  the  Bourbon  family,  afterwards 
dined  with  the  Prince  and  his  Royal  Bro¬ 
thel's,  at  Waiistead-house. 

Saturday ,  August  20. 

This  day  Parliament  was  again  pro¬ 
rogued  till  the  first  of  November. 

This  morning,  about  six  o’clock,  as  a 
coal-porter,  t>f  the  name  of  Fletcher,  was 
crossing  some  coal  barges,  lying  off  Narrow- 
wall,  Limehouse,  he  Slipped  between  two  of 
them,  immediately  sunk,  and  was  drowned. 
Wednesday,  August  31. 

The  importation  df  Portugal  and  Spanish 
Wines  has  of  late  been  very  considerable; 
upwards  of  90  vessels  have  arrived  from 
Oporto  since  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  thence.  About  150,060  gallons  of 
wine  were  entered  at  the  Custom-house 
during  the  last  week,  and  there  are  now 
upwards  of  forty  vessels  on  our  coasts,  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  river. 
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P.  561.  By  the  death  of  Lord  Del  aval, 
John-Fenton  Cawthome,  esq.  formerly  M. 
P.  for  the  city  of  Lincoln,  becomes  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  large  fortune,  in  right  of  his 
wife,  the  grand-daughter  of  Lord  D. 

P.  654.  We  are  assured  that  no  part  of 
the  Library  of  our  late  valuable  friend  Mr. 
Ashby  is  bequeathed  to  St.  John’s  College  ; 
but  that  the  whole  has  been  purchased  by 
a  Bookseller  at  Bury.  We  know  that  it  is 
a  very  valuable  collection. 

P.  661.  The  late  Andrew  Caldwell,  of 
Rutland-square,  Dublin,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Charles  C.  esq.  an  eminent  solici¬ 
tor  ;  and  was  bora  in  the  year  1732.  He 
received  part  of  his  education  in  one  of 
the  Universities  of  Scotland ;  from  whence 
he  removed  td  London  ;  and,  after  a  resi¬ 
dence^  about  five  years  at  the  Temple, 
returned  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  Bar  in  1760  j  but  his  father 
being  possessed  of  a  good  estate,  fully 
adequate  to  his  son’s  wishes,  he  never 
paid  much  attention  to  the  profession  of 
the  Law,  and  for  several  years  past  had 
entirely  quitted  it.  His  literary  and  stu¬ 
dious  disposition^  and  his  love  of  the  fine 
arts,  for  many  of  which  he  had  an  excel¬ 
lent  taste,  always  afforded  him  sufficient 
employment:  nor  was  he  content  with  a 
cold  admiration,  but  was  a  liberal  patron 
:and  encourager  of  all  those  who  excelled 
in  any  of  the  various  branches  of  art.  He 
had  studied  Architecture  with  particular 
attention  ;  and  about  the  year  1770  pub¬ 
lished  anonymously  some  very  judicious 
Observations  on  the  public  Buildings  of 
Dublin,  and  on  some  edifices  which  at 
that  time  were  in  contemplation,  and 
about  to  be  erected  in  that  city,  at  the 
expence  of  the  State.  The  only  other 
known  production  pf  his  pen,  that  has 
been  published,  is  a  very  curious  “  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  extraordinary  Escape  of  James 
Stewart,  esq.  (commonly  called  Athenian 
Stewart)  from  being  put  to  Death  by  some 
Turks,  in  whose  Company  he  happened 
to  be  travelling  j”  the  substance  of  which 
had  been  communicated  to  Mr.  C.  by  the 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  as  related  to  his  Lord- 
ship  by  Stewart  himself.  Of  this  narrative, 
of  which  only  a  small  number  was  printed 
at  Lbndon  in  1804,  for  the  use  of  the 
Writer’s  friends,  it  is  believed  not  more 
than  a  dozen  copies  were  distributed  in 
this  country.  Mr.  Caldwell’s  love  of  lite¬ 
rature  naturally  led  him  to  collect  an  am¬ 
ple  library,  which  contains  many  curious 
articles,  and  is  particularly  rich  in  botany 
and  natural  history.  It  would  be  great 
injustice  to  this  worthy  and  amiable  man 
not  to  add,  that  his  manners  were  gentle 
and  pleasing  ;  and  that,  as  his  benevo¬ 
lence  and  other  virtues  made  him  gene¬ 
rally  respected  through  life,  so  his  urba¬ 
nity,  various  knowledge,  and  cultivated 
taste,  extremely  endeared  him  to  the  cir¬ 


cle  of  his  friends,  by  whom  he  will  bd 
long  and  deeply  regretted.  He  died  at 
the  house  of  his  nephew*,  Major-genera! 
Cockburn,  near  Bray,  in.  the  county  of 
Wicklow,  on  the  2d  of  July,  in  the  76th 
year  of  his  age,  after  an  illness  of  about 
three  months  duration.  Having  never 
married,  his  estate  devolves  in  succession 
on  his  brothers  • - Caldwell,  of  Liver¬ 

pool,  esq.  ;  and  Admiral  Caldwell,  of 
Charles-street,  Berkeley-square. 

Births. 

IRATELY,  in  Merrion-  square,  Dublin, 
the  Countess  of  Meath,  a  daughter. 

At  Sir  Hercules  Languished,  on  St.  Ste- 
phen’s-green,  Dublin,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Dean  Langrishe,  a  daughter. 

In  Frederick-street,  Dublin,  the  wife  of 
George  Brown,  esq.  a  daughter. 

AtHowth  castle, LadyMary  Trotter, a  dau. 

AtHelstone,the  wife  of  Col.  Sandys,  a  son. 

At  Norwich,  Lady  Bedingfield,  a  son. 

The  wife  of  Geo.  Windham,  esq.  of  Cro- 
mer-hall,  Norfolk,  a  son  and  daughter. 

At  Ossington,  the  wife  of  John  Denison,' 
esq.  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

In  Clarges-street,  Piccadilly,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Calvert,  a  daughter., 

At  the  Earl  of  Tankerville’s,  in  Privy- 
gardens,  Lady  Ossulston,  a  daughter. 

July  14.  In  Upper  Seymour-street,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Baird,  a  daughter. 

24.  At  Plymouth,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  C.  Pa¬ 
get,  a  daughter. 

27.  The  wife  of  B.  E.  Hall,  esq.  of  Hill- 
house,  near  Swansea,  a  son. 

At  Binfield-grove,  Berks,  the  wife  of 
Lieut. -col.  Buckeridge,  a  son. 

3 1 .  Viscountess  Marsham,  a  son  and  heir, 

Aug.  1.  In  Lincoln’s-inn-fields,  the  wife 
of  Thomas-PeregrineCourtenay,esq.  a  day. 

2.  In  Seymour-place,  Curzon-street,  th£ 
wife  of  Thomas  Raikqs,  esq.  a  daughter.  V 

3.  At  his  seat  at  Chaddesden,  near  Der¬ 
by,  the  lady  of  Sir  Robert- Meade  Wilmot, 
bart.  a  son. 

6.  At  Ealing,  Middlesex,  the  Duches3 
of  Newcastle,  a  daughter. 

8.  At  Windsor,  the  wife  of  James  Rams- 
bottom,  esq.  a  daughter. 

10.  In  Russell-square,  the  wife  of  Cha, 
Augustus  Tulk,  esq.  a  son. 

At  his  house  at  Chichester,  the  lady  of 
the  Hon.  Col.  King,  a  son. 

11.  At  West  Ashling,  the  wife  of  Capt. 
Douglas,  R.  N.  a  daughter. 

12.  In  Portland-place,  the  wife  of  H, 
Vos,  esq.  a  son. 

13.  At  Launde  abbey,  co.  Leicester,  the 
wife  of  John-Finch  Simpson,  esq.  adaugh. 

14.  At  Beaumont-lodge,  Viscountess 
Ashbrook,  a  son. 

15.  At  Highgate,  the  wife  of  Francis 

Freeling,  esou  of  the  General  Post-office, 
a  daughter.  *  \  ’  1 

•  At 
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At  Chessell  cottage,  Southampton,  the 
lady  of  Sir  T.  Tancred,  bart.  a  son  and  heir. 

17.  In  Montague-street,  Portman-squ. 
the  wife  of  Bell  Lloyd,  esq.  a  daughter. 

20.  Viscountess  Anson,  two  sons ;  one 
of  whom  died  shortly  afterwards. 

In  Chester-street,  Grosvenor-squa.  the 
lady  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Gardner,  a  daugh. 

21.  In  St.  James’s-square,  the  Countess 
of  Bristol,  a  son. 

At  Mask-hall,  in  Cleveland,  the  lady  of 
the  Hon.  Lawrence  Dundas,  a  son. 

At  Tichfield,  the  lady  of  Sir  A.  C.  Dick¬ 
son,  bart.  a  daughter. 

24.  At  Farnborough,  co.  Warwick,  Lady 
Mordaunt,  a  son. 

At  his  Lordship’s  house,  in  Grosvenor- 
square,  Lady  Petre,  a  daughter. 

25.  In  Gloucester-place,  Mary-la-Bonne, 
the  wife  of  H.  T.  Hardacre,  esq.  R.  N.  a 
son,  after  having  had  eight  daughters  in 
regular  succession. 

27.  At  Walthamstow,  Essex,  the  wife  of 
Benjamin  Pead,  esq.  a  daughter. 


Marriages. 

July  \  T  Bath,  Vice-admiral  Sir  Thomas 
21.  Graves,  K.  B.  to  Miss  Blacknall, 
of  Parham,  Suffolk. 

27.  At  Little  Thurlow,  Suffolk,  Sir  John- 
Courtnay  Honywood,  bart.  to  Mary-Anne, 
eldestda.  of  SirWilliam-HenryCooper,  bart. 
„  30.  James  Colthurst,  esq.  captain  in  the 
3d  Foot,  to  Miss  Warren,  eldest  daughter 
of  Augustus  W.  esq.  of  Warren  court,  co. 
Cork,  and  grand-dam  of  Sir  Rob.  W.  bart. 

Aug . At  Apsley,  co.  Bedford,  the 

Rev.  William  Dennison,-  rector  of  Cubling- 
ton,  Bucks,  to  Miss  Avelin,  of  Apsley. 

Aug.  1.  AtMary-la-Bonnc  church,  Lieut.- 
col.  John  Bladow  Taylor,  to  Mrs.  Elliot, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  William  Dunkin. 

2.  At  St ratfield- lodge,  G.  E.  Beauchamp 
Froctor,  esq.  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas- 
Beauchamp  P.  bart.  of  Langley  park,  co. 
Norfolk,  to  Ellen,  only  daughter  of  Robert- 
William  Halhed,  esq.  of  the  Priory,  Berks. 

Henry  1'hompson,  esq.  of  Chiswick,  Sur¬ 
rey,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  Edmund  Barber, 
e«q.  of  Uggershall,  Suffolk. 

At  Sandbaeh,  George  Ormerod,  esq.  late 
of  Brazenose  college,  Oxford,  to  Sarah, 
eldest  daughter  of  J.  Latham,  of  Brad- 
well-hall,  Cheshire,  M.  D. 

3.  At  Kensington,  Capt.  Forrest,  of  Bin- 
field,  Berks,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau.  of  Col. 
James  Lowther,  M.P.  for  Westmoreland. 

4.  Sir  Mordaunt  Martin,  bart.  of  Burn¬ 
ham,  Norfolk,  and  Long  Melfofd,  Suffolk, 
to  Mrs.  North,  relict  of  the  late’ Rev.  Ed¬ 
ward  N.  and  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Ar¬ 
mine  Stylenaan,  of  SnettBham. 

7.  At  Cheltenham,  Capt.  Blake,  of  the 
13th  Foot,  and  of  Belmont,  co.  Galway,  to 
Mrs.  W.  Erskine,  widow  of  Major-gen.  E. 
of  Cardross,  co.  Perth,  and  only  daugh.  of 
the  late  Lieut. -gen.  Sir  Wot  Myers,  bart. 


8.  At  Harrington -house,  St.  James’s,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  the  Marquis  of 
Tavistock,  to  Lady  Maria-Anne,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Harrington. 

Sir  Charles-Meyrick  Bun-ell,  bart.  to 
the  Hon.  Miss  Windham,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Egremont. 

At  the  cathedral  at  Cork,  the  Rev.  John 
Leslie,  dean  of  Cork,  brother  of  Charles- 
Poweli  Leslie,  esq.  M.  P.  for  the  county  of 
Monaghan,  to  Isabella,  second  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Thomas  St.  Lawrence,  lord  bi¬ 
shop  of  Cork  and  Ross. 

9.  At  Stapleton,  co.  Gloucester,  the  Rev, 
Godfrey  Faussett,  fellow  of  Magdalen  col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  to  Marianne-Elizabeth,  eld¬ 
est  daughter  of  Thomas  Bridges,  esq.  of 
Kymmin  cottage,  in  Glamorganshire. 

At  Douglas,  by  special  licence,  William 
Scott,  esq.  receiver-general  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,  to  the  Hon.  Miss  Murray,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Henry  M.  and 
niece  to  the  Duke  of  Athol. 

10.  At  St.  Mary-la-Bonne,  Rob.  Smith, 
esq.  barrister-at-law,  of  Gray's -inn,  to 
Miss  Emma  Smith. 

Rev.  'Ffeomas  Browne,  D.  D.  master  of 
Christ  college,  Cambridge,  to  Lucy,  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  JoimAstiey, 
of  Thornage,  Norfolk. 

11.  At  Dublin,  Viscount  Lismore,  to 
Lady  Eleanor  Butler,  sister  to  the  Earl 
of  Ormond- 

12.  William  Saunders,  esq.  of  Batter- 
sea-rise,  Surrey,  to  Mary,  eldest  daugh.  of 
Stephen  Rolleston,  esq.  of  Arlington-street. 

15.  By  special  licence,  at  St.  George, 
Hanover-square,  Sir  John  Gore,  R.  N.  to 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Admiral  Montague,, 
commander  in  chief  at  Portsmouth. 

16.  At  Chesham,  Bucks,  Mr.  W.  Street, 
to  Mary-Anne,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Moses  Porter,  of  CJapham,  Surrey. 

17.  By  special  licence,  Rev.  Wm.  Hunt* 
ingdon,  of  Cricklewood,  to  LadySaunderson. 

18.  Thomas  Addison,  esq.  of  Ludgate- 
street,  to  Mrs.  Coombs,  of  Addington- 
place,  Camberwell. 

20.  At  Dublin,  by  special  licence,  Capt. 
Coote,  R.  N.  to  Miss  Barbara-Heririetta 
Saunders,  daughter  of  Lady  Martha  S. 
and  niece  to  the  Earl  of  Aldborough. 

21.  At  Gravesend,  Walter  Humphries, 
esq.  of  White  Hart-court,  Bishopsgate-str, 
to  Miss  Sarah  Reynolds,  of  Billiter-square, 
only  dan.  of  Sir  Roger  R.  of  Chatham, Keitt. 

22.  Henry  Adams  Mayers,  esq.  of  Bar¬ 
bados,  to  Caroline-Seyliard,  3d  dau.  of  Jn. 
Perkins,  esq.  of  Pendell-court,  Blechingley, 

23.  At  Ridge,  Herts,  Henry-Edgworth 
Bicknell,  esq.  of  the  Secretary’s  office. 
Customs,  to  Mary,  eldest  da ught.  of  Cha. 
Arnold,  esq.  of  Shenley-hill,  Herts. 

At  Bramham,  co.  York,  Grosvenor  Per¬ 
fect,  esq.  of  Boston,  near  Thorp -Arch,  to 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ri¬ 
chard  Asheton,  rector  of  Middleton,  and 

warden 
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warden  of  Christ’s  college,  in  Manchester. 

34.  At  Lewisham,  Kent,  Thomas  Down¬ 
ward,  jun.  esq.  of  Liverpool,  to  Sarah,  eld¬ 
est  dan.  of  John  Shuter,  esq.  of  Sonthwark. 

S.  Harrow,  esq.  of  Bedford -place,  to  Try- 
phina,  fourth  daughter  of  L.  De  Symons, 
esq.  of  Mitcham,  Surrey. 

25.  Peter  Power,  esq.  of  Lime-street,  to 
Miss  Marianne  Havard,  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  esq.  of  South  Lambeth. 

Rev.  Henry  Penny,  of  Ealing,  to  the  only 
daughter  of  John  Harwood, esq.  of  Chiswick. 

AtEastKnoyle, Wilts,  SirWilliam-George 
Parker,  hart.  R.N.  to  Elizabeth,  3d  daugh¬ 
ter  of  J.  C.  Still,  esq. 


Deaths. 

March  Tf  N  Qld-street-road,  aged  4G,  Mr. 

1.  Nathaniel  Stokes,  lately  a  banker 
jn  Lombard-street,  of  the  firm  of  Brown, 
Cobb,  Stokes,  and  Co. 

.  5.  At  his  house  on  Kew  green,  Surrey, 
aged  about  65,  of  a  carbuncle  in  bis 
cheek,  J.  Saporta,  esq.  a  respectable  mer¬ 
chant,  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  in  Leman- 
street,  Goodman’s-fields. 

7.  At  Wingham',  Kent,  aged  89,  Mr. 
Henry  Nevillej  formerly  an  apothecary  at 
that  place. 

8.  Captain  Hardinge,  commander  of  liis 
Majesty  s  frigate  St.  Fiorenzo.  He  fell  at 
the  close  of  his  gallant  and  successful  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  Piedmontaise,  a  large  French 
frigate,  which  had  long  been  the  terror  of 
the  Indian  Seas  (see  p.  735).  His  death 
is  a  great  loss  to  the  Service.  It  was  he 
who  boarded  and  carried  with  his  boats  a 
large  Dutch  man  of  war  brig  on  the  coast 
of  Holland  j  for  which  gallant  enterprize, 
conducted  and  headed  by  himself,  Lord 
St.  Vincent  gave  him  the  rank  of  Post 
Captain j  and  there  is  a  circumstance  at¬ 
tending  this  Officer’s  report  of  the  action 
which  ought  not  to  be  kept  from  the  Pub- 
lick,  as  it  shews  how  much  modesty  is 
ever  attendant  on  true  courage.  On  his 
landing  at  Sheemess,  and  reporting  to  the 
Port  Admiral  (Rowley)  the  arrival,  of  the 
capture,  he  forbore  to  speak  of  himself ; 
nor  was  it  until  the  Admiral  questioned 
him  as  to  what  officer  conducted  the  at¬ 
tack  that  he  acknowledged,  with  a  manly 
blush,  that  it  was  himself,  although  the 
Dutch  Captain  (to  whom  he  had  offered 
quarters  on  boarding  him,  and  who  re¬ 
turned  this  generous  offer  with  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  pistol),  actually  fell  by  Capt. 
Hardinge’s  sword.  He  was  the  godson, 
the  nephew,  and  the  adopted  heir  of  Mr. 
Hardinge,  the  Welch  Judge.  He  was  27 
years  of  age  when  he  fell ;  and  his  name 
has  four  times  appeared  in  the  London 
Gazette,  graced  with  high  panegyrick  :  1. 
in  the  enterprize  against  Granville,  under 
Admiral  Sir  James  Saumarez  j  2.  in  the 
capture  of  'the  Atalante ;  3.  at  the  Cape 
Ci  Good  Hope  j  4.  in  the  action  of  the 


St.  Fiorenzo  with  La  Piedmontaise,  which 
terminated  his  career.  An  officer  more 
beloved,  as  well  as  admired,  never  adorned 
his  profession.  He  had  the  most  engaging 
manners,  and  the  most  benevolent  heart, 
which  accompanied  a  sound  judgment,  a 
cultivated  mind,  and  the  zeal  of  a  patriot 
for  his  Country ;  a  high  sense  of  honour 
in  every  thing ;  and  the  most  fervent  but 
unaffected  piety. 

20.  In  the  Lower-street,  Islington,  of  a 
fever,  aged  38,  Mr.  John  Damant. 

23.  At  Canterbury,  in  his  83d  year, 
Mr:  William-Henry  White. 

24.  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  after 
a  few  days  illness,  William-Henry-John 
Murray,  only  son  of  the  Commissary-ge¬ 
neral  to  the  Army  in  that  colony ;  and,  on 
April  7,  Mrs.  Murray,  his  wife,  of  a  ner¬ 
vous  decline;,  during  which  she  lost  her  in¬ 
fant  child,  and  which,  in  two  months,  ter¬ 
minated  her  life,  at  the  age  of  31. 

25.  At  Goodnestone,  near  Wingham,  in 
Kent,  in  her  101st  year,  Mrs.  Catharine 
Stokes  (not  Stocks,  as  erroneously  printed 
in  most  of  the  ne\v9-papers),  widow.  She 
was  born  at  Wingham,  Jan.  25,  1708. 

26.  In  Old-street-road,  aged  50,  Mr. 
John  Dupuy,  formerly  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Westminster  Militia. 

April  5.  At  his  lodgings,  No.  31,  Eves- 
ham-buildings,  Somers-toyn,  aged  54,  of 
a  pulmonary  consumption,  Messire  Ma¬ 
rie  Anne  Auguste  Loaisel,  Vicomte  de  la 
Villedeneu,  formerly  major  of  the  Kegi- 
ment  of  Conde,  knight  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Louis,  and  page  of  honour  to  the 
Prince  of  Conde.  He  was  born  Oot.  13, 
1753,  at  Gaele,  in  Britanny;  and  was  li¬ 
neally  descended  from  Robin  de  Loaisel, 
whose  name  occurs  in  a  Register  of  the 
associated  Nobility  of  that  province  in 
1374. 

24.  In  the  Lower-street,  Islington,  aged 
46,  Mr.  John  Davall. 

28.  At  Dovef,  in  Kent,  in  her  70th 
year,  Mrs.  Pleasant  Hannam,  widow  of 
the  late  Air.  George  H.  surgeon,  of  that 
towm  (see  vob  LXXVII.  p.  1173),  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Air.  Edward  Pett,  of 
St.  Nicholas,  in  Thanet. 

May  7.  At  Folkestone,  in  Kent,  aged 
60,  after  a  lingering  illness,  Air.  George 
Janneway,  of  the  Folkestone  Arms  inn. 

8.  At  Quebec,  in  Upper  Canada,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Mountain,  sister  to  the  Bishop  of 
that  province. 

12.  At  St.  Petersburg,  aged  18  months, 
her  Imperial  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess 
Elizabeth  Alexandrowna,  his  Imperial  Ala- 
jestv’s  only  daughter. 

At  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness,  aged  65,  Mrs.  Anne  Garrett,  one  of 
the  daughters  of  the  late  Air.  Samuel  Sil¬ 
ver,  bookseller  in  that  town,  and  relict  of 
the  Rev.  George  Garrett,  Al.A,  (also  a 
native  of  the  town  of  Sandwdch),  late  vi¬ 
car 
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car  of  Horsford,  and  perpetual  curate  of 
Horsham  St.  Faith’s,  Norfolk. 

20.  At  Deal,  aged  55,  Mr.  John  Enston, 
riding-officer,  formerly"  of  Sandwich. 

26.  At  the  house  of  Hew  Dalrymple, 
esq.  at  Barbados,  after  a  short  illness, 
Robert  Dalrymple,  esq.  of  the  Custom¬ 
house  in  that  island. 

29.  At  Demerara,  in  South  America,  in. 
his  48th  year,  James  Ogle,  esq. 

June  12.  At  Barbados,  Lieut. -colonel 
William  Bowyer. 

1 6.  After  a  very  short  illness,  aged  63, 
John  Ryle,  esq.  of  Macclesfield.  Every 
property  that  constitutes  a  good,  a  useful, 
and  a  virtuous  character,  was  centered  in 
this  man.  He  acquired  an  opulent  fortune 
with  a  character  that  Calumny  itself  could 
not  stain  ;  affectionate  to  his  relatives, 
charitable  to  the  poor,  and  liberal  to  all, 
his  best  monument  is  engraven  on  tire 
hearts  of  those  who  had  the  happiness  of 
knowing  him.  There  is  one  point  of  view 
in  which  the  character  of  the  deceased 
may  be  contemplated,  with  no  small  ad¬ 
vantage,  both  by  the  successful  trades¬ 
man  and  the  more  wealthy  part  of  the 
community  ;  and  it  is  one,  confessedly  so 
rare,  that  it  deserves,  on  that  account, 
the  more  particular  attention.  It  may, 
perhaps,  be  very  justly  ascribed  to  the 
benignant  influence  of  that  Religion  with 
which  his  mind  had  been  early  imbued, 
and  to  a  disposition  naturally  modest  and 
retired,  that,  during  a  long  succession  of 
years,  in  the  possession  of  an  ample  for¬ 
tune,  which  was  uninterruptedly  accumu¬ 
lating,  he  -  still  preserved  a  simplipity  of 
manners,  and  an  unaffected  courteousness 
and  humility  of  disposition,  equally  re¬ 
mote  from  pride  and  low  servility.  The 
cup  of  prosperity,  w  hich  it  pleased  Divine 
Providence  to  put  into  his  hand,  seemed 
to  have  lost  the  intoxicating  qualities  which 
it  so  generally  possesses  ;  and,  in  the 
course  of  our  acquaintance  with  mankind, 
we  shall,  perhaps,  find  few  persons  who, 
with  even  much  smaller  inducements  to 
vanity  than  those  which  he  had,  are  so 
unassuming  in  their  deportment,  so  en¬ 
tirely  removed  from  the  slightest  approach 
to  boastful  ostentation,  and  so  uniformly 
governed,  both  in  public  and  private  life, 
with  a  spirit  of  unaffected  modesty  and 
humility. 

21.  At  his  house  on  Snow-hill,  Mr.  John 
Brow  ne,  apothecary  and  chemist,  25  years 
editor  of  the  Law  List,  Browne’s  Master 
Key,  and  other  Masonic  works ;  and  many 
years  a  trustee  and  director  of  the  British 
Assurance  Society. 

28.  Rev.  Joseph  Johnston,  minister  of 
Innerleithen,  in-  Scotland. 

At  Alexandria,  in  America,  after  a  short 
but  severe  illness,  Mrs.  Warren,  wife  of 
Mr.  W.  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Baltimore  Theatres,  late  Mrs. 
Merry  (formerly  Miss  Brunton),  eldest 


sister  of  the  Countess  of  Craven ;  an  ami¬ 
able  woman,  and  an  excellent  actress.  By 
the  excellencies  of  Mrs.  Warren’s  theatri¬ 
cal  characters,  her  celebrity  has  long 
since  diffused  itself  over  both  her  native 
and  her  adopted  country  (America).  In. 
her  the  American  Stage  has  been  deprived 
of  its  brightest  ornament  ;  not  more  con¬ 
spicuous  from  her  unrivalled  excellence 
in  her  profession,  than  from  her  having 
uniformly  preserved  a  spotless  and  un¬ 
sullied  fame  ;  proving,  by  her  fair  exam¬ 
ple,  that  an  unblemished  reputation-  is  by 
no  means  incompatible  with  a  theatrical 
life.  In  the  circle  of  her  intimate  friend^ 
her  loss  will  be  most  poignantly  felt ;  for 
to  them  the  many  virtues  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  adorned  her  private  life  were 
best  known.  To  a  warm,  feeling,  and 
affectionate  heart,  were  added  that  fasci¬ 
nating  ease  and  grace  in  conversation, 
which,  regulated  by  an  excellent  under*- 
Standing,  delighted,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  improved.  But  that  eye  is  now 
dim  and  closed  for  ever  which, has  so  often 
communicated  its  magic  influence  to  the 
heart ;  and  mute  is  that  tongue  whose 
flexible  and  silver  tones  so  sympatheticallv 
vibrated  upon  the  ear  of  an  enraptured 
audience,  (See  our  Poetical  Department, 
p.  728.) 

July ,  ,  .  .  Madame  Gautherot,  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  professor  pf  the  violin. 

Sir  Andrew  Ferguson.  Returning  home¬ 
ward,  after  having  dined  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Derry,  aud  driving  with  incautious 
rapidity  over  a  bridge  wanting  some  re¬ 
pairs,  the  vehicle  was  unfortunately  over¬ 
turned,  and  Sir  Andrew  precipitated  from 
it  with  such  fatal  violence  that  he  lived 
but  till  his  arrival  at  his  own  residence. 
His  son,  by  whom  he  was  accompanied  in 
the  carriage,  escaped  unhurt. 

By  a  fall  from  his  horse,  the  Rev.  Ti*  * 
mothy  Carey,  P.  P,  of  Golden,  co.  Tippe¬ 
rary,  in  Ireland.  . 

Aged  83,  the  Rev.  Robert  Breton,  vicar 
of  Boughton  Aluph,  Kent. 

At  Partney,  co.  Lincoln,  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Tyler,  rector  of  Bratoft  and  Ashby, 
near  Spilsby. 

Aged  80,  the  Rev.  James  Trebeck,  vi¬ 
car  of  Chiswick,  Middlesex,  and  father  of 
the  Rev.  T.  Trebeck,  rector  of  Watb,  near 
Rotherham,  Yorkshire. 

At  Itchen- Stoke,  Alresford,  Mrs.  Mary 
Long;  and,  previously,  two  of  her  domes- 
ticks,  whose  ages  together  amounted  to 
upwards  of  340  years. 

At  Colchester,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Da¬ 
vid  Dixon  Lloyd,  esq.  second  son  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  L.  of  Lynn. 

At  Malton,  advanced  in  life,  Mr.  Ser¬ 
jeant  Tate;  whose  death  is  supposed  to 
have  been  caused  by  having  drunk  a 
quantity  of  skim-milk  while  in  a  state  of 
profuse  T)CT*spir&tiiQn* 

William, 
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William,  only  son  of  Mr.  Arkell,  of 
Brockhampton,  co.  Gloucester.  He  was 
thrown  from  a  poney  he  was  riding,  and, , 
his  foot  becoming  entangled  in  the  stirrup, 
was  dragged  a  considerable  distance,  and 
so  miserably  lacerated  and  bruised  that 
he  died  on  the  spot. 

Aged  about  4  years,  a  poor  boy,  named 
Foster,  living  at  Beaverhall,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Carlisle.  While  gathering 
rushes,  he  trod  upon  an  adder,  which  coil¬ 
ed  round  his  leg  and  bit  it.  The  limb  im 
mediately  swelled  to  a  great  size ;  and  the 
virus  introducing  itself  into  the  body,  the 
child  soon  after  died. 

At  the  Hendre,  nearUsk,  aged  86,  Mrs. 
Jones,  mother  of  Thomas  and  Alexander  J. 
t'sqrs*  of  Usk. 

At  Ilorncastle,  eo.  Lincoln,  Mr.  James 
Harrison,  who  had  acquired  a  property  of 
several  thousand  pounds  as  a  pig-jobber. 

At  Louth,  aged  90,  Mr.  J.  Beatnief. 

At  Bolingbroke,  Mr.  John  Porter;  who 
suddenly  dropped  down  dead  as  he  was 
returning  from  work. 

Mr.  David  Hubbert,  of  Hagworthing- 
ham.  Whilst  giving  instructions  to  his  son 
about  some  work,  he  suddenly  expired. 

At  her  house  at  Epsom,  Surrey,  Mrs. 
Ho  'gson,  relict  of  the  late  Robert  H.  esq. 
formerly  a  captain  in  tho  first  Regiment 
of  Dragoon-guards,  who  served  at  the 
battle  of  Minden  with  Lord  George  Sack- 
ville.  Mrs.  H.  was  first  married  to  Tho¬ 
mas  Wintringham,  esq.  descended  from 
the  same  ancestor,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  with  the  late  Sir  Clifton  W.  She 
was  of  the  respectable  family  of  the  Halls 
of  Colchester,  and  nearly  related  to  the 
late  Bev.  John  Halls.  The  bulk  of  her 
fortune  she  has  bequeathed  to  Mr.  Brown, 
a  near  kinsman  of  her  first  husband. 

July  2.  In  the  64th  year  of  his  age,  and 
38th  of  his  ministry,  the  Rev.  Robert  Ar- 
not,  D.  D.  minister  of  kingsbams,  profes¬ 
sor  of  Divinity  in  St.  Mary’s  college,  and 
rector  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrew,  in 
Scotland. 

4.  At  Head-quarters,  Belfast,  aged  46, 
Derby- James  O’G'rady,  esq.  captain  in  the 
Limerick  Regiment  of  Militia. 

5.  At  Camnethan-house,  James  Lock¬ 
hart,  esq.  of  Castle-hill. 

Aged  77,.  Mr.  J.  Littleton,  sen.  of  Ke¬ 
nilworth.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life,  by 
indefatigable  application,  he  established 
and  brought  to  perfection  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  comb-manufactory  in  England ;  and, 
although  not  furnished  with  a  scholastic 
education,  by  intense  study  he  arrived  at 
a  considerable  knowledge  in  the  different 
branches  of  literature  and  sound  erudition, 
particularly  Matheraaticks. 

AtTuphoIme,  Mrs.  Bell,  a  maiden  lady, 
sister  to  Paul  B.  esq.  of  that  place. 

6.  At  Mere,  co.  Wilts,  the  Rev.  Harry 
Grove,  rector  of  Staplehurst,  Kent, 


Mr.  Connor,  box-keeper  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  theatre,  formerly  joint-manager, 
and  long  much  esteemed  as  a  respectable 
comedian.  He  had  experienced  both  the 
smiles  and  frowns  of  Fortune :  when  a  hoy 
he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  comedian  Edward  Shuter,  with 
whom  he  lived  several  years  with  fidelity 
and  affection.  His  remains  were  attended 
to  the  grave  by  Messrs.  Cooke,  M'Ready, 
Barrymore,  &c.  &c. 

At  Sutton,  -on  her  way  from  Brighthelm- 
stone,  aged  15,  Miss  Tibbits,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Charles  T.  esq.  of  Barton- Segrave, 
co.  Northampton ;  and,  on  the  following 
day,  at  his  house  in  Hornsey-lane,  High- 
gate,  aged  74,  Richard  Tibbits,  esq.  of 
London,  banker,  her  grandfather. 

Mr.  Tyrrel,  master-rigger  at  Deptford 
dock -yard.  Going  along  tile  Isle  of  Dogs, 
from  Blackwall,  on  his  way  home,  it  is 
supposed  he  was  seized  with  a  fit,  and  fell 
into  a  ditch,  where  he  was  suffocated. 

The  infant  daughter  (only  a  year  and  a 
half  old)  of  Mr.  Murray,  hair-dresser,  a 
lodger  of  Mr,  Coles,  opposite  the  New 
Church  in  the  Strand.  Through  careless¬ 
ness  she  fell  into  the  privy,  and  was  al¬ 
most  instantly  suffocated. 

7.  At  his  house  on  Kennington  common, 
John  Owen,  esq.  of  Upper  Thames-street, 
hop-merchant,  lateofThames-Ditton,  Surr. 

At  Hamptoh court,  aged  78,  Mrs.  Seeker, 
widow'  of  the  late  John  S.  esq. 

Aged  72,  Matthew  Newbatt,  a  labourer, 
of  Boston,  co.  Lincoln.  He  was  found 
dead  on  the  highway,  gupposed  to  have 
died  of  excessive  heat. 

8.  Drowned,  while  bathing,  Francis  Ju¬ 
lian,  esq.  eldest  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Chris¬ 
topher  J.  The  unfortunate  young  gentle¬ 
man  was  on  a  visit  at  Derryquin,  the  seat 
of  F.  C.  Bland,  esq.  near  Tralee,  Ireland, 
when  the  accident  happened. 

At  Wharton,  near  Gainsborough,  Mrs, 
Brooke,  wife  of  Mr.  T.  B.  printer,  of  Don¬ 
caster,  co.  York. 

At  Ramsgate,  after  a  long  and  painful 
illness,  which  she  bore  with  the  utmost  pa¬ 
tience  and  resignation,  Mrs.  Taylor,  widow 
of  thelateW.T, esq. of  Maize-hill, Greenwich. 

At  Highgate,  Middlesex,  aged  84,  David 
Duveluz,  esq.  a  native  of  Switzerland.  He 
had  resided  there  upwards  of  40  years ; 
and  was  one  of  the  oldest  merchants  on 
the  Royal  Exchange. 

9.  At  Hull,  the  widow  Pinder.  By  the 
register  of  her  baptism  it  appears  that  she 
was  born  at  Louth,  co.  Lincoln,  in  July 
1704;  so  that  she  had  attained  the  very 
advanced  age  of  103  years. 

Aged  63,  the  Rev.  James  Sommerville, 
upwards  of  24  years  pastor  of  a  large  Con¬ 
gregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters  at  Bran- 
ton  in  Northumberland  ;  a  man  of  rare 
and  unaffected  piety  ;  of  great  natural 
abilities,  and  Jibcrality  of  mind ;  emi¬ 
nently 
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nently  fitted  by  education  and  long  expe¬ 
rience  to  fulfil  the  various  important  duties 
of  a  Christian  Minister.  The  vast  extent 
of  his  reading,  and  the  insatiable  thirst  of 
his  mind  after  useful  knowledge,  gave  him 
a  remarkable  insight  into  the  original 
meaning  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  :  of  which 
he  regularly  expounded  some  portion  every 
Sunday,  in  a  most  lively  and  interesting 
manner.  In  him  were  remarkably  united 
the  affectionate  husband,  the  tender  fa¬ 
ther,  the  assiduous  and  faithful  instru¬ 
ment  of  much  good  to  his  people;  by 
whom  his  death  is  as  sincerely  deplored, 
and  as  keenly  felt,  as  it  can  be  by  his 
nearest  relations.  He  bore  a  tedious  ill¬ 
ness  with  the  patience  and  resignation  of 
a  most  exemplary  Christian. 

10.  Much  respected,  the  Rev.  E.  Whita¬ 
ker,  pastor  of  the  General  Baptist  Church 
at  Melboum,  in  Derbyshire. 

11.  Aged  59,  Mrs.  Morgan,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  M.  prebendary  of  Ely,  and  rec¬ 
tor  of  Streatham.  She  was  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Gibbs, 
many  years  organist  of  St.  Mary  Tower, 
Ipswich  ;  and  was  author  of  “  A  Tour  to 
Milford  Haven,  in  1791.”  The  uniform 
tenor  of  her  conduct  through  life  conspi¬ 
cuously  shewed  what  a  grace,  what  an 
odour  of  sanctity,  the  practice  of  domes¬ 
tic  virtues,  and  the  duties  of  religion  and 
humanity,  diffuse  over  a  vigorous  under¬ 
standing,  a  brilliant  genius,  an  elegant 
taste,  and  a  lively  wit.  The  lamentations 
of  rich  and  poor,  at  the  time  of  her  de¬ 
cease,  and  at  her  funeral,  bore  unequivo¬ 
cal  testimony  to  her  affectionate  disposi¬ 
tion  towards  her  friends,  and  her  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  wants  of  the  distressed.  The 
cheeruflness  with  which  she  supported  a 
long  illness,  and  the  tranquillity  with 
which  she  resigned  her  soul  to  her  Creator 
and  Redeemer,  are  decisive  proofs  of  the 
sincerity  of  her  piety  and  the  firmness  of 
her  faith.  The  following  Lines,  which  she 
wrote  in  a  moment  of  emotion  to  a  friend 
at  a  distance,  but  which  her  modesty 
would  afterwards  have  recalled,  are  cha¬ 
racteristically  descriptive  of  the  peculiar 
delicacy  of  her  mind  : 

“  All-bounteous  Heaven  to  me  has  given 
An  open  heart,  a  temper  even, 

And  sense  to  value  wit  and  worth. 

And  prize  the  soul  that  gives  it  birth. 

It  added  to  this  generous  store 
A  taste  for  literary  lore  ; 

And  gave  a  tuneful  Muse  command 
In  Helicon  to  dip  my  hand  ; 

Without  suspicion  thence  I  drew 
A  cup  surcharg’d  with  sparkling  dew. 

I  eager  drank.-— But  ah  ! — too  late 
I  found ’t  was  dash’d  by  envious  Fate, 

And  tinctur’d,  in  a  high  degree. 

With  painful  Sensibility. 

It  gave  a  spirit  like  that  mom, 

When  cheerful,  jocund  May  was  bom  ; 


A  liberal  hand,  a  guileless  soul, 

And  passions  under  due  controul  ; 

Yet  with  all  these  I  3m  not  blest — 

A  thought  can  rob  my  mind  of  rest ; 

A  wTord,  a  look,  from  one  I  love. 

Like  magick  can  my  peace  remove  ; 

Can  fill  my  tender  breast  with  care. 

And  plant  a  thousand  daggers  there  ; 

And,  oh  !  unless  I  may  resign 
This  enp,  that ’s  falsely  call’d  divine, 

I  fear  my  heart  will  ever  be 
Too  full  of  Sensibility. 

It  fondly  bade  me  erst  attain 
The  prize  of  love  devoid  of  pain; 

And  gave  a  soul  from  envy  free. 

Without  a  spark  of  jealousy  j 
A  breast  as  faithful  as  the  dove. 

Alike  in  friendship  as  in  love  ; 

For  others’  griefs  bestow’d  a  sigh — » 

A  soul  that  stands  in  either  eye  ; 

When  man  to  suffer  is  decreed, 

When  Justice  sleeps,  or  Heroes  bleed. 

Ye  Pow’rs,  who  rule  o’er  human  weal, 
And  human  frailties  often  feel, 

Resume  your  gift,  and  set  me  free 
From  too  much  Sensibility.” 

12.  In  his  49th  year,  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  William  Morris,  esq.  of  Biaennant, 
in  Breconshire. 

At  Exmouth,  Devon,  after  a  short  and 
sudden  illness,  aged  23,  Mrs.  Miller,  wife 
of  T.  E.  M.  esq.  of  Buckleton,  co.  Wore. 

At  Dumfries,  William  Wilson,  esq.  in 
the  commission  of  the  peace. 

At  Newburgh,  in  Fifeshire,  Mr.  Andrew 
Pirie,  a  very  able  and  successful  teacher 
of  vocal  musick. 

13.  At  Croyland,  in  Lincolnshire,  aged 
85,  the  Rev.  Moore  Scribo,  a  native  of 
Gedney,  in  that  county.  He  was  entered 
of  Sidney-Sussex  coll.  Cambridge  ;  B.  A. 
there  1745;  and  in  1747  was  appointed 
curate  of  Quorndon  and  Woodhouse,  in 
Leicestershire.  In  1763  he  was  presented, 
by  the  late  Charles-Orby  Hunter,  esq.  to 
the  rectory  of  Croyland  aforesaid.  He 
was  the  last  of  seven  brother^  and  sisters, 
who  all  lived  to  be  old,  and  died  without 
issue ;  the  lastibur  that  died  being  within 
the  last  four  years,  their  ages  making  335 
years.  Mr.  Scribo  was  very  rich  ;  and, 
by  his  will,  and  the  wills  of  preceding  re¬ 
lations,  the  bulk  of  his  and  their  property 
is  left  to  a  son  and  daughter  (the  one  16 
the  other  17  years  of  age)  of  the  lata 
Jacob  Scribo,  esq.  of  F'atson  Drove. 

Found  drowned  in  his  fish-pond,  into 
which  he  had  accidentally  fallen,  Mr. 
King,  of  Iron-Acton,  Somerset,  an  infirm, 
gentleman,  aged  upwards  of  80. 

In  Percy-street,  Bedford-square,  aged 
60,  John  Crompton,  esq.  many  years  chief 
clerk  to  the  Deputy  Collector  of  the  Coast 
Business  in  the  Custom-hof.se,  London. 
He  had  been  some  months  ailing ;  but  his 
death  was  sudden,  from  the  rupture  of  a 
blood-vessel  in  the  chest. 


Suddenly, 
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Suddenly,  aged  67,  Mr.  Francis  Jack- 
son,  formerly  a  master  printer  at  York. 

14.  At  Durham,  aged  78,  Gen.  Mont¬ 
gomery  Agnew,  governor  of  Carlisle. 

At  Springfield,  James  Mowbray,  esq. 

Aged  90,  Mrs,  Lewis,  of  Stoke’s-croft, 
Bristol.  After  a  very  handsome  remem¬ 
brance  of  a  servant  who  had  lived  with  her 
50  years,  and  some  legacies  to  a  few  par¬ 
ticular  friends,  she  has  bequeathed  her 
property  in  the  following  manner:  To  the 
Bristol  Infirmary  (independent  Pf  2001. 
left  by  her  husband  to  become  payable  at 
her  decease)  10001.  3  per  Cent.  Consols. 
Annuity ;  15001.  ditto  to  the  Bristol  Dis¬ 
pensary  ;  4001.  ditto  to  the  Minister  and 
Churchwardens  of  St.  James’s  parish,  the 
interest  to  be  annually  applied  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  shoes  to  the  poor  of  that  pa¬ 
rish  ;  2001.  ditto  to  the  Asylum  for  poor 
Orphan  Girls ;  2001.  ditto  to  the  Sunday 
School  of  St.  James  ;  2001.  ditto  to  the 
Blind  Asylum  ;  and  the  residue  of  her  ef¬ 
fects,  which  is  Considerable,  to  the  Minis¬ 
ter  and  Churchwardens  of  St.  James,  the 
interest  to  be  applied  to  twelve  poor  wi¬ 
dows  of  that  parish  not  receiving  alms. 

At  Thetford,  Mr.  G.  W.  Marshall, 
clerk  of  the,  three  parishes  in  that  town. 
Having  occasion  (in  his  situation  of  Ser¬ 
jeant-major  of  the  Thetford  Volunteers)  to 
assort  some  damaged  cartridges,  a  spark 
from  a  hearth-brush,  which  had  just  been 
used  in  sweeping  up  the  embers  of  a  wood 
fire,  and  was  procured  by  his  son  for  the 
purpose  of  gathering  up  some  Scattered 
powder,  accidentally  communicated  with 
a  barrel  of  gunpowder  standing  near, 
which  exploded,  and  blew  up  him  and  his 
youngest  son  a  considerable  /  distance. 
The  w  orkshop  in  which  they  were  instantly 
took  fire  ;  and  from  its  communication 
with  the  house  and  adjoining  buildings,  at 
first  occasioned  considerable  alarm;  but 
the  flames  were  soon  subdued,  from  the 
ready  assistance  afforded  by  all  classes  of 
the  inhabitants.  Poor  Marshall  and  fits 
boy  languished  until  the  following  even¬ 
ing,  when  they  died,  in  consequence  of 
their  having  been  most  shockingly  burnt 
and  maimed.  It  is  not  unworthy  of  re¬ 
cord,  that  this  man  had,  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period,  filled  nearly  30  situations  in 
the  borough  of  Thetford,  and  his  loss  is 
much  deplored  there.  The  father  was  40, 
and  the  son  1 1  years  of  age.  A  subscrip¬ 
tion  for  his  widow  and  six  surviving  chil¬ 
dren  has  been  set  on  foot  by  Major  Gill, 
and  the  other  Officers  of  the  Volunteers, 
which  has  already  received  a  considerable 
additiou  from  the  inhabitants  in  general. 
Their  remains  were  interred  in  St.  M  ary’s 
church  yard,  Thetford  ;  when  the  Officers 
and  whole  \*>lunteer  Corps  attended  them 
to  the  grave,  with  a  great  number  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  the  largest  as¬ 
semblage  of  persons  ever  witnessed  there 
on  such  an  occasion.  After  the  funeral. 


-Major  Gill  addressed  the  Corps  in  a  manly 
and  impressive  speech,  pointing  out  to 
them,  in  the  most  feeling  terms,  the  great 
loss  they  had  sustained  ;  when  the  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  and  privates,  to  a 
man,  participating  in  the  same  feelings, 
desired  they  might  he  permitted  to  add 
three  days’  pay  to  the  subscription. 

Suddenly,  at  Boston,  co.  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Alexander  Charnley,  inspector  of  taxes. 

Rev.  . - Middleton,  vicar  of  Penn, 

Bucks,  and  chaplain  to  Viscount  Curzon. 

At  her  house  on  Hampton-court-^reen, 
aged  85,  Mrs.  Carr. 

In  Craven-street,  Mr.  C.  P.  Bateman. 

In  Great  Portland-street,  aged  74,  Mrs. 
Pate,  late  of  St.  James’s  palace.  - 

At  her  house  at  Brighthelmstone,  Sen- 
rietta-Laura  Pultency,  Countess  of  Bath 
in  her  own  right,  and  wife  of  Sir  James- 
Murray  Pultency,  bart,  the  present  secre¬ 
tary  at  war.  She  appeared  to  have  had  a 
presentiment  of  her  approaching  dissolu¬ 
tion,  from  the  following  words  which  she 
uttered  to  her  attendant  soon  after  taking 
some  refreshment:  “  Mary,  I  am  better 
to-day,  and  I  shall  not  give  you  much 
trouble  to-morrow ;  hut  watch  constantly 
by  me  to-day,  Mary;  for  to  me  it  will  he 
a  day  of  great  consequence.”  Her  Lady¬ 
ship  was  the  last  representative  of  William 
Puiteney,  Earl  of  Bath ;  and  dying  with¬ 
out  issue,  her  title  becomes  extinct.  On 
the  death  of  her  father,  Sir  William  Puite¬ 
ney,  without  a  will.  Lady  Bath  paid  the 
sum  of  60001.  stamp-duties,  for  letters  of 
administration,  his  property  having  ex¬ 
ceeded  500,0001.  and  that  being  the  largest 
duty  on  any  sum.  Her  remains  were 
removed,  on  the  23d,  from  her  house  m 
Piccadilly  to  Westminster  Abbey,  for  in¬ 
terment.  At  one  o’clock  the  procession 
moved  in  the  following  order: 

Two  porters  on  horseback. 

Eight  horsemen. 

Two  porters  on  horseback.  - , 

State  lid  of  feathers,  with  black  velvet 
drapery  and  heraldry. 

A  man  on  horseback,  bearing  a  velvet 
cushion,  with  a  coronet. 

The  state-coach,  with  six  horses,  decorated 
with  coronets  and  eseocheons. 
the  heakse,  , 

drawn  by  six  borsoe,  covered  with  fine 
black  plumes,  and  adorned  w'ith  rich 
black  fringed  draperies. 

Fourteen  mourning  coaches  and  six ;  in 
the  first  were,  as  chief  mourners,  Sir  John 
Johnstone  and  Mr.  Murray. -^-In  the  other 
carriages  were  the  Earls  of  Darlington  and 
Stair  :  Lords  Kitmaird  and  Sidmoutb  ; 
Sir  David  Wedderburne ;  Colonel  Moles- 
woi-th  ;  Doctor  Dyer ;  Messrs.  Hall,  John¬ 
stone,  G.  Ferguson,  Jones,  Alexander, 
Adams,  James,  Morland,  Henries,  Cock¬ 
rell,  Hammersley,  Bailey,  Mason,  and 
bundles  ;  after  which  followed 


Nineteen 
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Nineteen  private  carriages,  each  with' 
two  servants,  w  ith  black  silk  hatbands  and 
black  gloves  ;  amongst,  them  were  those 
of  the  Countess  of  Bath,  Sir  Jameg  l’ul- 
teney,  Lady  William  Pulteuey,  Sir  David 
tVedderburrie  ;  the  Earls  of  Darlington 
and  Stair;  Lord  Kinnaird  ;  and  several 
carriages  of  '.the  gentlemen  who  attended. 

At  2  o’clock,  the  coifin  was  lowered  into 
the  new  vault,  close  to  the  late  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Pulteuey,  in  the  West  Cloisters. 

15.  At  Houghton,  near  hlorncastle,  aged 
52,  William-Hirst  Simpson,  esq.  major- 
commandant  of  the  Iforncastle  Volunteer 
Infantry,  anil  principally  instrumental  in 
promoting  the  establishment  of  that  corps. 

Airs.  Gurley,  wife  of  Air.  G.  of  the  Star 
and  Garter  inn,  Windsor. 

At  Camberwell,  Surrey,  after  a  few  hours 
illness,  the  wife  of  Thomas  Plummer,  esq. 

Id.  At  Sunbury,  in  his  50th  year.  Sir 
John  Legard,  hart,  of  Ganton,  eo.  York. 
He  is  succeeded  in  title  and  estates  by  his 
brother,  now  Sir  Thomas  Legard,  bnrt. 

Suddenly,  as  he  was  returning  to  town 
in  a  coach,  Air.  Mountain,  proprietor  of 
the  Saracen’s  Head  inn,  Snow-hiil. 

On  Turnham-green  terrace,  aged  88, 
Mrs.  Hannah  Bunting. 

After  a  severe  indisposition,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
shal,  wife  of  Mr.  G.  M.  of  Pond-street, 
Sheffield,  merchant,  to  whom  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  at  Darlington  on  the  29th  of  June  last. 

Mr.  1’.  Holmes,  merchant,  of  Bristol. 

Rev.  H.  Lock,  vicar  of  Long  Benning¬ 
ton,  co.  Lincoln,  and  of  Farndon  cum 
Balderton,  Notts. 

Aged  54,  the  Rev.  John  Harrison,  rec¬ 
tor  of  Wrabness,  Essex. 

This  afternoon,  between  the  Flat-house 
and  the  magazine  of  Pipher,  Portsmouth, 
two  boys,  one  named  Gilchrist,  the  other 
Whiting,  waded  oyer  to  Whaley  island, 
and  loitered  about  till  ,  the  flood-tide  was 
so  much  increased  that,  in  endeavouring 
to  return,  they  were  both  drowned. 

17.  At  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  in  her  73d 
year,  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Bishop, 
knt.  surgeon. 

At  her  brother’s  house,  at  Cranbrook,  in 
Kent,  in  her  6Sth  year,  Mrs.  Pain,  second 
wife  of  Thomas  P.  author  of  “The  Rights 
of  Man from  whom  she  separated,  on 
account  of  ill-treatment,  three  years  after 
marriage;  since  which  period  she  has  lived, 
much  respected,  with  her  family.  Her  fa¬ 
ther,  Mr.  Ollivo,  was  a  respectable  shop¬ 
keeper  at  Lewes.  (See  the  Life  of  Pain, 
by  Oldys.) 

In  Dean-street,  South  Audley-strect, 
after  three  weeks  illness,  Sir  Gilbert  Af¬ 
fleck,  hart.  His  remains  were  intoned  in 
the  family  burial-place  atDalham,  Suffolk. 

At  Oxford,  aged.  27,  Edward-Metcalfe 
Wardle,  esq.  youngest  son  of  J.  M.  W. 
esq.  of  Wardingtun. 
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-18.  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  master  of  Jhe 
Free  Grammar-school  at  Marlborough. 

In  her  89th  year,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Water-' 
field,  of  Derby.  ^ 

Thomas  Crawley,  esq.  of  Welwyn,  Herts. 

Mrs.  B.  Levy,  of  Mount- street,  White¬ 
chapel.  Her  death  was  occasioned  by  in¬ 
cautiously  eating  ice-cream  when  over¬ 
heated,  which  brought  on  an  inflamma¬ 
tion,  and  suddenly  terminated  her  TV, 
having  scarcely  attained  her  21st  year. 

19.  At  her  cottage  at  Lewisham,  Kent, 
aged  57,  Miss  Eiiza-Annc  Caste'll,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Samuel  C.  esq.  for¬ 
merly  of  Lombard-street,  banker. 

At  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Robert  Barker,  phy¬ 
sician  to  the  Chester  Infirmary. 

At  Oxford,  where  he  was  s  uddenly  taken 
ill,  on  his  way  to  South  \V  ales, .  Major  Jas. 
Ha  mill,  late  of  Alderney. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  Mr.  Henry  Addi¬ 
son,  surgeon,  formerly  of  Whitehaven. 
He  wars  found  lying  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  between  Cockermouth  and  Bridge- 
foot,  with  little  signs  of  life,  and  expired 
while  some  humane  people  were  carrying 
him  to  an  adjoining  publie-hotfse. 

At  Uppingham,  Rutland,  in  her  70th 
year,  the  widow  of  the.  late  Edward  San¬ 
ders,  gent,  of  that  piaccfefthe  was  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Mr.  Alderman  Woolston,  of 
Northampton,  and  mother  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sanders,  of  Stamford. 

In  St.  James’s -street,  Mrs.  Anna-Maria 
Brudenell,  widow'  of  Lieut.-gen.  B. 

20.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edward-South 
Thurlow,  nephew  of  the  late  Lord  T.  and 
prebendary  of  Norwich.  Her  remains 
were  privately  interred  in  Norwich  cathe¬ 
dral,  near  the  monument  of  Dr.  Moore. 

Drowned,  while  bathing,  Joshua  Han¬ 
cock,  of  Minchinhampton. 

At  Sedgeford,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wea- 
thorhead,  vicar  of  that  parish,  and  of 
Rougham  and  Easton,  all  in  Norfolk. 

A  young  man  of  the  name  of  Dooly, 
who  resided  in  Dunbar-street,  Cork,  put 
a  period  to  his  existence,  by  cutting  bis 
throat ;  no  cause  is  assumed  for  this  rash 
act,  as  he  wras  in  comfortable  circumstan¬ 
ces,  and  was  always  considered  amiable 
and  unoffending  in  his  manners.  It  was 
said  that  he  gave  an  intimation  of  his  in¬ 
tention  to  some  of  his  friends  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  part  of  the  day  ;  and  they  had  in 
consequence  removed  a  musket,  a  case  of 
pistols,  and  every  other  weapon  which 
they  considered  might  be  employed  by 
him  to  carry  his  intention  into  effect. 
However,  he  asked,  towards  supper-time. 
fuT  a  little  cold  meat;  which  being  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  with  a  knife  and  fork,  h  • 
seized  that  opportunity  of  committing  the 
deed,  of  which  he  lingered  ujptil  7  o’clock 
the  next  morning,  in  perfect  possession 
of  his  faculties,  it  is  said,  when  he  expired. 

Previously 
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Previously  to  executing  this  act,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  he  had  made  his  will,  and  distri¬ 
buted  his  property  with  sanity  and  dis¬ 
crimination. 

21.  At  Tockington,  aged  84,  after  la¬ 
bouring  several  years  under  the  efiects  of 
a  paralytic  stroke,  John  Player,,  an  ac¬ 
tive  and  honourable  member  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Friends. 

At  Poplar,  Essex,  Eliza,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  C’apt.  Sherwood,  of  the  East  In¬ 
dia  Company  s  Service. 

A  Coroner’s  Inquest  was  held  in  one  of 
the  Commissioner's  Rooms,  in  the  Cus¬ 
tom-house,  on  the  body  of  Mr.  Edward 
Jones,  one  of  the  gentlemen  employed  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary-general  of  the 
Revenue.  It  appeared  that  the  deceased 
had  come  to  the  office  at  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  usual  hour.  About  twelve 
o’clock,  a  noise,  like  the  report  of  a  pis¬ 
tol,  was  heard  through  the  Custom-house; 
a  short  time  after,  one  of  the  clerks  hav¬ 
ing  opened  a  water-closet  door,  he  per¬ 
ceived  a  man  leaning  back,  apparently 
with  a  red  silk  handkerchief  oa  his  lace ; 
he  stopped  at  the  door,  when  a  second 
■clerk  came  up,  and  perceived  the  blood 
flowing ;  they  were  both  so  frightened 
that  they  ran.  away  and  gave  the  -alarm. 
On  t.hfe  body  being  brought  to  the  light, 
horrid  to  relate !  .the  whole  face  was 
blown  off.  The  pistol  had  hurst,  supposed 
from  being  overloaded.  The  breech  of 
tlje  pistQl  was- clenched  in  his  hand,  from 
which  position  it  has  been  impossible  to 
'remove  it.  Two  razors  and  a  parcel  of 
bullets  v  ers  found  in  his  pocket.  It  ap- 
"pV.kfed  in  evklence  that  the  deceased  was 
about  TO  years  of  age,  and  had  been  up¬ 
wards  of  50  in  the  Secretary-general’s 
office  ;  had  the  most  respectable  charac¬ 
ter  ;  and  was  beloved  by  every  person  in 
the' department.  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  office  said,  that  for  two  years  past 
they  had  perceived  him  do  childish  acts, 
such  as  sing  foolish  songs,  and  get  on  the 
desk  and  dance.  A  gentleman  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  walking  with  him  for 
an  hour  every  morning,  deposed  that  he 
seemed  to  be  of  as  sound  mind  as'  men 
generally  of  his  age  ;  but  in  conversation 
'with  him  it  seemed  to  prey  upon  his  mind 
his  not  having  got  farther  forward  in  the 
office  after  his  long  services  ;  fear  of  po¬ 
verty  could  not  be  the.  cause ;  he  had  no 
children,  and  his  wife  had  a  jointure  of 
5001.  a-yoar  settled  on  her. — The  Jury, 
after  considering  a  short  time,  returned  a 
verdict,  “  that  he  had  taken  away  his  life 
in  a  fit  of  Insanity.”  Through  the  whole 
of  the  evidence  there  never  appeared  to  be 
a  man  more  respected  or  more  regretted. 

22.  Aged  65,  Mr.  William  .Cocks,  drug¬ 
gist,  of  Nottingham. 

At  Sutton  Courtney,  Berks,  in  his  -6  2d 
'year,  Mr.  Robert  Hoare. 


In  Great  Surrey-street,  Surrey-road,  in 
her  84th  year,  Mrs,  Bunn,  wife  of  Henry 
B.  esq.  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
the  county  of  Surrey. 

25.  At  Gloucester,  Mr.  Joseph  Evening, 
of  Cheapside,  London. 

After  a  very  short  illness,  Mrs.  Arthur; 
wife  of  Nicholas  A.  esq.  of  Exeter. 

At  Lutterworth,  co.  Leicester,  aged  85, 
Mrs.  Mary  King. 

At  Barnes  Common,  Surrey,  in  his 
54th  year,  Bernard  Holbrooke,  esq.  of 
Lambeth.  He  was  descended -from  a  very 
respectable  family  ;  and  born  near  Man¬ 
chester,  in  1535.  His  genius  leading  him, 
early  in  life,  to  embrace  a  military  pro¬ 
fession,  he  purchased  a  commission  in  the 
Army,  and  was  a  Lieutenant  in  the  95th 
Regiment  of  Infantry  at  the  siege  of  Belle- 
isle,  in  1561  ;  which  Regiment  having 
been  reduced  at  the  Peace  in  1563,  he 
was  placed  upon  half-pay  :  in  which  situa¬ 
tion  he  remained  till  his  death,  and  was 
one  of  the  very  few  survivors  of  that  me¬ 
morable  campaign.  In  1751  he  married 
Mary,  only  daughter  of  Thomas  Jernmitt, 
esq.  of  Lambeth,  Surrey ;  by  whom  he 
had  three  sons  :  1 .  Frederick,  of  the  Inner 
Temple;  born  in  April  1556;  entered  of 
Magdalen,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  1796.  He 
married,  in  November  1803,  Emma, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Philip 
Roper  (fourth  son  of  Henry  tenth  Lord 
Teynham);  by  whom  lie  has  issue,  Emma, 
Imrn  September  1804,  and  Eliza,  bom 
June  24,  1808  (see  p.  556.)  2.  Bernard- 

Thomas,  of  Lambeth;  born  in  January 
1558.  3.  George,  in  holy  orders ;  born 

in  December  1559;  educated  at  West¬ 
minster  school  ;  of  Trinity  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  B.  A.  1801,  and  M.  A.  1805.  His 
remains  were  interred,  on  the  30th,  in 
the  private  burial-ground  of  the  New  Cha¬ 
pel,  City  Road,  near  to  those  of  his  much- 
valued  friend  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  particular  wish  expressed  by. 
him  to  his  family  many  years  ago. 

At.  his  house  in  "VVeymouth-street,  Port- 
land-place,  Thomas  Place,  esq. 

In  Cripplegate  work-house,  aged  103, 
Mrs.  Mary  Carey. 

24.  At  Gro-ves,  in  the  parish  of  Staple, 
in  Kent,  aged  73,  Dame  Mary  Lynch,  re¬ 
lict  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  William 
Lynch,  K.  B.  envoy  extraordinary  at  Tu¬ 
rin,  and  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of 
Edward  Coke,  esq.  of  Canterbury. 

Suddenly,  aged  53,  Mr.  Richards,  sen. 
dancing-master,  of  Maidstone,  in  Kent. 
While  walking  in  his  garden  with  his 
daughters,  he  complained  that  he  was  not 
so  well  as  he  .  had  been,  and  must  go  in 
doors ;  which  he  did,  sat  down,  and  ex¬ 
pired  immediately. 

At  Chew-Magna,  In  her  74th  year,  Mrs. 
Philipps,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  P.  and 

relict 
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relief,  of  the  late  Ilenry  Willoughby,  esq. 
of  Northwick ;  a  gentlewoman  whose  rich 
and  cheerful  mind,  amiable  disposition, 
and  benevolent  heart,  endeared  her  to  all 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  her. 

Mrs.  Adderly,  wife  of  Charles  A.  esq.  of 
Hams-hall,  co.  Warwick. 

Nathapi-James  Wendover,  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman  19  years  of  age,  was  drowned 
in  the  New  Canal.  He  was  of  very  repu¬ 
table  parents  in  London ;  had  been  on  a 
visit  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wills  ;  and, 
after  dinner,  he,  and  two  other  young 
gentlemen  of  the  party,  went  to  bathe  in 
the  canal.  Mr.  W.  got  out  of  his  depth 
in  the  current;  and,  although  he  never 
could  swim,  he  contrived  to  balance  him¬ 
self  above  water  for  the  space  of  20  yards, 
when  he  sunk.  A  labouring  man,  who 
was  on  the  spot,  jumped  into  the  water 
to  rescue  him,  but  unfortunately  lost  his 
life  in  the  humane'  endeavour. 

25.  Aged  70,  the  Rev.  Richard  Wad- 
dingtdn,  M.  A.  rector  of  Cavendish,  Suf¬ 
folk,  in  the  gift  of  Jesus  College,  Camh. 

At  the  Trinity -house  at  Hull,  aged  76, 
Mrs.  G  unhouse,  widow  of  the  late  Captain 
Richard  G.  of  the  Olive  Branch,  of  Liver¬ 
pool.  About  ten  days  before,  w hile  eating 
a  crab,  a  piece  of  the  shell  ran  into  her 
thumb;  her  arm  soon  after  began  to 
swell ;  a  mortification  ensued,  and  occa¬ 
sioned  her  death. 

Accidentally  rode  over  by  a  horse,  and 
killed,  Mrs.  Vanovan,  of  Newington,  an 
elderly  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  Roche,  milliner,  of  Brutod- street, 
Bond-street ;  who,  in  crossing  the  coach¬ 
way  in  Swallow-street,  W  arwick- street,  was 
run  over  by  a  coach,  and  killed  on  the 
very  same  spot  where  her  husband,  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  was  also  killed  by 
a  horse  running  over  him. 

26.  Found  dead  in  his  bed,  whither  he 
went  in  good  health,  at  the  Portland  Arms, 
in  Gr.  Mary-la-Bonne-street,  —  Ilanham, 
a  gentleman’s  servant  out  of  employment. 

Miss  Smith,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
T.  S.  of  Willingham,  near  Gainsborough. 

At  the  Grange,  near  East  Grinstead,  in 
Sussex,  in  his  47tli  year,  the  Rev.  John¬ 
ston  Towers. 

At  Camberwell,  in  his  41st  year,  after 
a  long  and  severe  illness,  much  respected, 
Mr.  James  Tait,  perfumer,  of  Cornhill. 

27.  In  Dublin,  John-Thomas  de  Burgh, 

thirteenth  Earl  of  Clanvicarde,  and  Baron 
Dunkeliin,  a  General  in  the  Army,  Colo¬ 
nel  of  the  66th  Regiment  of  Infantry, 
Governor  of  Hull,  Governor  and  Gustos 
Botuiorum  of  the  county  of  Galway,  and 
a  Privy  Counsellor  in  Ireland.  His  Lord¬ 
ship  was  born  Sept.  22,  1744;  succeeded 
his  brother,  Henry  Marquis  of  Clanri- 
carde,  in  the'"  earldom,  Dec.  8,  1797, 

when  the  marquisate  became  extinct;  mar¬ 
ried,  March  1799,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Sir 


Thomas  Burke,  hart,  of  Marblehill,  co. 
Galway  ;  by  whom  he  has  left  issue  one 
son,  Ulick-John,  Lord  Dunkeliin,  now 
Earl  of  Clanriearde  ;  and  two  daughters. 
Few  men  are  more  deservedly  regretted 
than  his  Lordship ;  descended  from  an 
illustrious  line  of  ancestors,  celebrated 
for  their  unshaken  loyalty  to  their  Sove¬ 
reign,  and  attachment  to  the  liberties  of 
their  country.  LTick,  the  fifth  .Earl  of 
Clanriearde  (who  was  created  Marquis  of 
Clanriearde  in  1644,  and  who  also  enjoyed 
the  English  honour  of  Earl  of  St.  Alban’s), 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Charles  i. 
and  II.  was  perhaps  as  able  and  distin¬ 
guished  a  patriot  as  that  aera  produced, 
so  celebrated  for  great  men.  A  branch 
of  this  illustrious  family  enjoyed  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Ulster  from  1243  until  1352, 
when  the  title  was  carried  into  the  Royal 
>  Family  by  the  marriage  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
de  Burgh,  sole  heiress  of  William  third 
Earl  of  Ulster  (by  Maud  Plantagenet, 
great-granddaughter  of  King  Henry  III.) 
with  Lionel  of  Antwerp,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
third  son  of  King  Edward  III.  who  in  her 
right  was  created  Earl  of  Ulster,  and  by 
her  was  father  of  Phillippa  wife  of  Edmund 
Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  whose  son, 
Roger  Earl  of  March  and  Ulster  in  the 
Parliament  of  1385  was  declared  heir-ap¬ 
parent  to  the  Crown  of  England.  From 
younger  L> ranches  of  the  House  of  Clanri- 
carde,  the  following  noble  families  have 
descended,  viz.  the  Earls  of  Mayo;  the 
Viscounts  Mayo ;  the  Viscounts  Clanmor- 
ris ;  the  Viseofints  Galway ;  the  Lords 
Castle  Connel,  Brittas,  Leitrim,  and 
Bophin. 

At  Pctworth,  in  Sussex,  in  his  73d  year, 
sincerely  regretted  as  he  was  respected, 
and  feelingly  lamented  by  his  family  and 
connections,  William  Johnson,  esq.  an 
eminent  Solicitor  ;  who,  among  other 
official  appointments,  held  the  office  of 
Coroner  for  the  Western  Division  of  the 
County  for  upwards  of  forty  years.  To 
great  abilities  he  united  a  liberality  of 
mind,  and  a  strict  integrity  of  conduct, 
which  deservedly  placed  him  among  the 
first  of  his  profession. 

In  Iveppel-street,  Eliza,  second  daugh. 
of  W.  Waller,  esq.  of  F.ingrath-hall,  Essex. 

At  Edinburgh,  Mr.  David  Ross,  late 
purser  of  the  Woodford  East  Indiaman, 
and  only  son  of  the  late  David  R.  esq.  se¬ 
cretary  to  the  General  Post-office  there. 

Suddenly,  Id.  Wilkes,  esq.  son  of  Hea¬ 
ton  W.  esq.  and  nephew  to  the  late  cele¬ 
brated  John  Wilkes. 

28.  In  Bold-str,  Liverpool,  Mrs.  Saure, 
wife  of  Mr.  John  S,  merchant. 

At  Islington,  aged  79,  Mr.  Andrew  Wil¬ 
kie,  of  Wheeler- street,  Spital-fields. 

At  Randolpldield,  near  Stirling,  Major 
Thomas  Sparr,  late  i*  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Sejrv  ice  at  Bengal. 


At 
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At  the  house  of  his  father,  at  Shrawley, 
CD.  Worcester,  the.RcV.  George  Bourne, 
IvI.A.  fellow  of  Worcester  college,  Oxford, 
and  vicar  of  Steeple-Barton,  co.  Wore. 

At  Knightsbridge,  in  her  54th  year,  af¬ 
ter  a  lingering  and  painful  illness,  borne 
with  truly  Christian  patience,  Mrs.  Mary 
•Morgetroy,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
M.  of  Great  New-street,  Fetter-lane; 

‘29,  At  Stoke-Newington,  in  his  69th 

ear,  Thomas  Crompton,  esq. 

In  Lancaster,  aged  61,  Sirs.  MaryRaw- 
linson,  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas- 
Hutton  R.  esq. 

30.  Mrs.  Gomm,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  G. 
factor  of  Bran  fide  an,  Hants. 

At  Gainsborough,  in  her  104th  3rcar, 
Mrs.  Grace  Revill. 

At  Sodbuiy,  'Mis.  Elizabeth  Brooke,  re¬ 
lict  of  Henry  B.  esq.  late  of  Bristol. 

At  the  parsonage,  Sutton-upon-Derwent, 
near  York,  the  Rev.  John  Sarraude,  rector 
of  that  parish,  vicar  of  Bossall,  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace,  and  formerly 
fellow  of  F.xe'  er  college,  i  Oxford  ;  M.  A. 
.1769;  B.  13.'  1780.  He  succeeded  his  fa¬ 
ther  in  both  his  livings.  Sutton  is  in  the 
gift  of  Sir  Thomas  Charges,  bait. ;  and 
Bossall  in  that  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Durham. 

At  Clifton,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Soverhy,  fellow 
and  tutor  of  Queen’s  college,  Cambridge. 

31.  At  Ndrthoimc,  co.  Lincoln,  Stephen 
Kershaw,  gent.  Feeding  himself  unwell,  he 
said  he  w  ould  try  to  take  a  little  sleep,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  found  dead. 

At  Clifton,  the  dowager  Lady  Dunbar,  of 
Mochrum,  in  Scotland. 

At  Birehanger,  -Essex,  Mrs,  HippufF,  wife 
of  Charles  II.  esq.  of  New  Ormond- street. 

AtWalthamstow,  Essex,  in  his  80th  year, 
Solomon  Barpnt  Goippertz,  esq. 

John  Wijcocks,  esq.  youngest  sou  of 
the  late  William  W.  esq.  of  Norwich. 

In  New  .Bpoad- street,  in  iris  83d  year, 
George  Gib  erne,  esq. 

Lately,  the  Rev.  J.  Barnes,  rector  of 
South-town,  and  vicar  of  Gorlestop,  next 
Yarmouth,  Norfolk. 

.Aged  55,  after  having  been  20  ymars  se¬ 
verely  aiUicted  with  paralysis,  the  Rev.  W. 
Willan,  of  Melford,  Suffolk.  His  misfor¬ 
tune  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  moving 
his  feet  from  the  floor;  nevertheless  he 
bore  his  affliction  with  exemplary  fortitude 
and  resigns  tig  n . 

Bey.  A.  Coekrigg,  of  Saxilby,  in  Lin¬ 
colnshire. 

Aug.  .  .  ■  T.ady  Diana  Beauclerc,  relict 
,  q~  the  Hon.  Tppharn  B.  and  sister  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  the  dowager 
Countess  of  Pembroke.  Her  Ladyship 
•war,  drst. cousin  to  Aubrey  fifth  Duke. of 
Ft.  Alba aV,  father  of  the  present  Dube, 
and  of  Lord  William,  the  present  high 
sheriff  for  tin;  county  of  Lincoln.  .Site 
vas  first  married',  in  l" 51,  to  Ijjedcriek 


St.  John,  Lord  Visconnt  Bolinghrokc ; 
from  whom  she  was  divorced  in  1768; 
and  married,  second  ly?  in  the  same  year, 
the  Hon.  Topham  BeauOlerc  (son  of  Lord 
Sydney  B.  and  grandson  of  the  iirst  Duke 
of  St.  Alban’s),  well  known  by  his  inti¬ 
macy  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Edmund  Burke, 
and  other  men  of  learning  and  genius  of 
his  time.  He  died  in  March  1780. 

At  Horsham,  Sussex,  Agnes,  wife  ef 
Charles  Aldrich,  esq.  captain  in  the  East 
Middlesex  Militia,  and  sister  of  the  late 
Lord  Wallscourt. 

At  Margate,  Edward -Vaughan  Williams, 
esq.  of  St.  George’s-place;  Surrey  road. 

Aug.  1.  At  Rochester,  Mr.  Thomas  Penn, 
an  eminent  iron-founder,  much  respected. 

At  St.  George’s,  near  Bristol,  aged  18, 
Thomas-Wilkins  Morgan,  esq.  upwards  of 
50  years  in  the  commission  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Somerset. 

Aged  77,  Mr.  Henry  Stratton,  of  Wcst- 
erharn,  in  Kent. 

2.  Ip  Gloucester-place,  Cam  den -town, 
aged  61,  Thomas-Astley  Mabbrly,  esq.  of 
Bedford-row,  solicitor  to  Christ’s  Hospital, 
in  which  appointment  he  is  succeeded  5y 
his  son. 

At  Kentish- town,  Elizabeth,  relict  of  Jp. 
Downes,  esq.  of  Crept  Marlow,  Bucks. 

At  Hendon,  Middlesex,  aged  19,  Jane- 
Elizabeth,  onljr  daughter  of  Mr.  James 
Goodyer,  of  the  academy  there. 

Miss  Mndie,  Sister  to  "James  M.  esq. 
manager  of  the  Windsor  theatre. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Ingham,  vicar  of  Ards- 
ley,  in  Yorkshire. 

At  Stromness,  aged  41,  Copt.  James 
Story, "of  tho  Gardiner  and  Joseph,  of  Hull. 

On-board  the  Pert  Mahon  gun-brig,  ly- 
■ing-to  off  Brighton,  Mr.  Thorn,  the  sur¬ 
geon  of  the  vessel,  who  had  long  been  in 
a  deranged  state,  committed  an  act  of 
suicide,  by  cutting  his  throat.  He  had 
retired  to  rest  in  the  vessel  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  having  previously 
observed  to  his  servant  that  he  was  ill, 
and  desired  him  to  procure  an  opium-pill 
from  the  medicine  chest  ;  which  the’  map 
accordingly  did,  and  then  left  him.  On 
the  following  morning,  on  entering  his 
master’s  room,  he  found  him  dead. 

3.  Mr.  Stqart,  of  Brompton  crescent,  in 
Chelsea.  He  walked  to  Brompton-rowy  and 
called  a  . coach  from  the  stand,  but  the 
coachman  refused  to  take  him;  when  he 
returned  home,  and  shot  himself. 

In  Ludgate-street,  after  a'  long  illness, 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  woollen-draper. 

4.  Mr.  James  Stewart,  of  the  St.  James’s 
hotel,  Jermyn-street,  St.  James’s. 

On  St.  Peter’s-hill,  Doctors  Commons, 
in  his  80th  year,  Mr.  Richard  Mountaine, 
late  of  Portsmouth. 

Mr.  John  Holland,  of  Gray’s-inn-lane. 

5.  At  Hendon,  co.  Middlesex,  aged, 43, 
Air.  John  Peluo,  engraver.  This  excellent 

Artist 
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Artist  has  been  chiefly  employed,  for  t  he 
last  It'  years,  m  engraving  the  beautiful 
Miniature  Views  ;.f  Gentlemen’s  Seats, 
aLer  the  designs  of  Mr.  Reptoo,  which 
are  published  in  Mr.  Peacock’s  “  Annual 
Polite  Repository.”  He  lived  respected, 
and  died  lamented,  by  all  who  knew  him. 

At  Stanmore,  Mrs.  Lcarmouth. 

At  East  Barnet,  William,  youngest  son 
«f  Henry  Davidson,  esq.  , 

Mrs.  Ashmore,  wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  A.  of 
.Newgate- street. 

In  his  6 1st  year,  Air.  Thomas  .Churgli- 
yard,  of  White  Cross- street. 

In  Castle-street,  Canterbury,  aged  79, 
Gilbert  Knowlcr,  esq. 

At  Crayford-iiouso,  Kent,  Anno,  wife  of 
tire  Rev.  Robert  Nixon,  B.  D. 

Mr.  - —  Knott,  son  of  a  Dissenting  Mi¬ 
nister  at  Chatham.  Bathing  in  the  Med¬ 
way,  nc;ir  St.  Margaret’s,  after  having 
swam  across  the  Thames,  and  returning, 
he  became  so  much  exhausted  by  fatigue 
that  he  sunk  and  was  drowned. 

6.  At  Blackwood,  near  Dumfries,  W. 
Copland,  esq,,  of  CoUieston. 

At  his  father’s  house,  in  Lower  Grosve- 
nor-street,  Lieut,  -gen. CimrehiH,  who  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  many  engagements 
in  Flanders,  and  in  St.  Domingo,  where  he 
had  a  chief  command  many  years. 

7.  Two  young  men,  named  Pain  and 
Moor,  in  the  employ  of  Air.  Golding,  per¬ 
fumer,  Cornhiil,  went  to  bathe  at  Galley- 
quay,  Lower  Thames -street ;  but,  not  be¬ 
ing  expert  swimmers,  were  both  drowned. 

8.  At  her  house,  near  Ellesmere,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  Mary  dowager  Lady  Ken¬ 
yon,  relict  of  the  late  I.d.  Chief  Justice  K. 
She  was  third  daughter  of  George  Kenyon, 
o*  Peek,  esq.  ;  and  was  cousin  to  her  Lord, 
to  whom  she  was  married  Oct.  18,  1773. 

At  South  nail  green,  aged  54,  Airs,  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Home,  sister  to  Mr.  H.  of  Sack- 
ville -street,  Piccadilly. 

In  Tnvistock-street,  in  his  7 2d  year. 
Air.  Moses  Lanv. 

At  Manby,  near  Louth,  co.  Lincoln,  in 
kis  62d  year,  Samuel  Weliitt,  esq. 

9.  At  Maryborough,  near  Cork,  Helen, 
wife  of  llichard-Devonsher  Newenham, 
esq.  and  sister  of  Lord  Viscount  Bant.ry. 

10.  At  his  house  at  Camberwell,  Surrey, 
aged  69,  Jacob  Wrench,  esq.  deputy  of 
the  ward  of  Bridge  Within,  and  nearly  42 
years  a  very  useful  and  active  member  of 
the  Common  Council  of  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don,  of  which  Respectable  body  ho  was 
(with  one  exception)  the  senior  member. 

At  Bogiior,  Sussex,  aged  27,  Alatthew- 
Richard  Onslow,  es»j.  eldest  son  of  Admi¬ 
ral  Sir  Richard  O.  bart. 

At  his  house,  at  Eastry,  Kent,  in  his 
76th  year,  after  an  indisposition  that  had 
for  some  years  past  confined  him  chiefly 
to  the  circle  of  his  own  family,  Air.  Tho¬ 
mas  Pettmun,  of  that  place,  formerly 


steward  t»>  the  late  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury  ;  and  much  employed  iu  the  county 
iu  which  lie  resided  in  the  valuation  of 
estates.  To  those  under  whom  he  accept¬ 
ed  any  agencies  he  fulfil  led  his  engage¬ 
ments  with  the  strictest  honour  and  fide¬ 
lity  ;  to  such  as  needed  his  assistance  or 
advice,  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  it  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power  :  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish  in  which  he  resided,  be  was  an  uni¬ 
form  and  constant  friend';  and  he  hath 
left  behind  him  a  character  for  piety,  inte¬ 
grity,  and  uprightness,  that  may  have 
been  equalled  but  seldom  excelled. 

11.  Suddenly,  in  a  lit  of  coughing,  Air. 
Jonas,  of  Little  Alie-street)  Goodman’s- 
iields,  formerly  head  cashier  to  Abraham 
Goldsmid,  esq.  of  Leman-street. 

At  Cottingham,  near  Hull,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Thirlwell,  AL  A.  of  Brazenose 
college,  Oxford,  and  vicar  of  Cottingham. 

At  his  lodgings  in  Yarmouth,  thqjtev. 
William  Leigh,  dean  of  Hereford,  and  rec¬ 
tor  of  Plumstead,  with  Witton  and  Bran- 
dale  annexed,  Norfolk. 

12.  At  Islington,  aged  60,  Mrs;  Pepper, 
second  wife  and  relict  of  John  P.  esq.  who 
died  at  Cromer,  in  Norfolk,  in  October 
1S06.  She  was  daughter  of  the  kite  Rev, 
Rowland  Sandiford,  M.  A.  more  than  25 
years  vicar  of  Christ  church,  Newgate- 
street,  whose  death,  on  April  13,  1800,  is 
recorded  in  our  vol.  L.  p.  203.  She  was 
buried  at  Christ  Church  with  her  father. 

In  the  King’s  Views,  Air.  Phipps,  one  of 
his  Majesty’s  coachmen,  and  formerly  in 
the  service  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

13.  In  Bridge-street,  Westminster,  Mrs, 
W.  Hustler. 

Aged  66,  Jacob  Holme,  esq.  of  Charles- 
street,  St.  Jarnes’s-square. 

At  Islevvorth,  Aiiddlesex,  aged  13,  Julia, 
second  daughter  of  Mx.  Cherry,  manager 
of  the  Swansea,  theatre.  Her. sister  died  in 
January  last, (sec  p.  93). 

Of  a  decline,  aged  22,  Rebecca,  wife  of 
Mr.  George  Lowe,  of  Newington-Butts. 

At  her  house,  in  Belmont,  Shrewsbury, 
aged  74,  after  a  very  long  illness,  Mrs. 
Alercy  Blakeway,  eldest  and  last  surviving 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Brickdale,  esq. 
of  Knowte,  co.  Somerset,  pud  relict  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Blakeway,  formerly  vector 
of  Filton,  co.  Gloucester,  vicar  of  Neon- 
Savage,  co.  Salop,  and  minister  of  St.  Ala- 
rj”s,  Shrewsbury. 

14.  Aged  3. years,  Amelia,  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Air.  Trollope,  of  Christ’s  Hospital, 

In  Rathbone-place,  Oxford-street,  of  the 
palsy,  aged  49,  Air.  Henry  Rawlins,  sur¬ 
geon,  late  of  Prescot-st.  Goodruan’s-lields. 

In  Devonshire-place,  Catharine,  lady  of 
Sir  Chat  les- William- Rous  Boughton,  bart. 
She  was  the  only  daughter  and  heiress  -of 
William  Pearce  Hal!,  esq.  of  Daunton- 
Jaa.ll,  Salop  j  and  was  married  June3, 1782. 

15,  In 
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15.  In  tipper  Bcrkf.ley-stre«jt,  M-rf.  Cary> 
xsidaisj  of  Geo.  C.  esq.  of  Torr'abbey,  Devon. 

Rev.  Mr..  Lloyd,  of  the  Hay,  Bre(ikqqek, 
He  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  so  very 
much  injured  .that  he  died  immediately. 

In  Laura-place,  Bath,  aged  15,  Louisa, 
fourth  daughter  of  the  late  Hill  Wallace, 
esq.  of  Belfast,  major  in  the  14th  Foot. 

At  his  house  at  Islington,  aged  71,  John 
Jones,  esq.  formerly  an  eminent  optician 
in  Holborn  ;  whence  he  retired  near  Id 
years.  He  possessed  an  uncommon  por¬ 
tion  of  health  and  vivacity  of  manners. 
Though,  during  the.  greater  part  of  his 
life,  he  was  daily  accustomed  to  the  social 
intercourse  and  convivial  society  of  his 
neighbouring  friends,  it  is  remarkable 
that,  to  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
never  known  to  have  a  day’s  illness,  or  to 
complain  of  the  head-ache.  The  virtuous 
and  honest  man,  whether  highly  or  lowly 
circumstanced,  he  always  made  an  object 
of  his  warmest  attention  and  regard  ;  and 
many  a  base,  designing,  and  hypocritical 
one,  has  by  him  been  ferreted  and  sent 
growling  out  of  his  company.  He  had  a 
rooted  idea,  that  the  future  welfare  of 
mankind  required  no  other  or  better  pre¬ 
cepts  than  what  are  laid  down  in  the  Bi¬ 
ble  ;  and  that  the  ceremonial  difference 
of  opinion  among  Sectarists  did  more  in¬ 
jury  than  service  to-  the  cause  of  Christia¬ 
nity.  He  also  strongly  maintained  that 
all  the  Writers  upon  Moral  Philosophy 
published  only  superfluous  and  perplex¬ 
ing  dissertations  upon  one  only  essential, 
and  evident  proposition  :  “  Be  an  honest 
man.”  The  interest  of  his  property, 
which  consists  chiefly  in  estates,  he  has 
bequeathed  to  his  wife,  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  50  years.  The  principal, 
with  the  exception  of  only  a  few  small  le¬ 
gacies,  at  her  demise,  to  his  two  only 
sons,  William  and  Samuel,  who  now  re¬ 
side  in  Holborn,  practising  with  the  high¬ 
est  celebrity  in  his  profession. 

16.  In  his  62d  year,  Mr.  Robert  Jones, 
of  Hampton,  Middlesex,  late  high  consta¬ 
ble  of  Westminster. 

At  Lisson-green,  Mr.  William  Wasted, 
of  Kirby-street,  Hatton -garden. 

Aged  4?,  Mrs.  Barron,  relict  of  the  late 
Mr.  Tho.  B.  of  the  Land  Revenue  office. 

17.  Aged  77,  Mrs.  Ratchet,  wife  of  Mr. 
John  P.  of  Beaumanor  park,  co.  Leic. 

18.  At  Scmthcote-house,  near  Reading, 
aged  86,  the  Comte  dTIector,  a  com¬ 
mander  of  the  C>rder  of  St.  Louis,  and 
one  of  the  oldest' officers  of  the  Navy  of 
France  under  the  Monarchy. 
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At  Kenyon-house-,  Lincbin’s-inn-ftehls, 
aged  58,  Mr.  James  Yeoman,  steward  to 
Col.  Thornton. 

.At  his  bouse,  in  Puli  in's -row,  Islington, 
aged  47,  Mr.  John  Campion. 

19.  At  Wilmington,  near  Hartford,  in 
Kent,  aged  70,  James  Gumming,  esq.  ad¬ 
miral  of  the  White.  He  was  bom  at  Sand¬ 
wich,  in  Kent;  and  was  one  of  four  sons 
of  Mr.  James  Camming,  many  years  one 
of  the  lieutenants  of  Greenwich  hospital. 
He  went  round  the  world,  with  Commodore 
Byron,  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Dolphin, 
in  1 7  64 — 6 ;  and  is  mentioned  in  that  part 
of  the  Narrative  of  the  Voyage  which  de¬ 
scribes  the  Commodore’s  first  interview 
with  the  Patagonians,  in  the  following 
words  :  “  I  could  not  but  smile  at  the  a>r 
tonishment  which  I  saw  expressed  in  his 
(Mr.  C’s)  countenance  upon  perceiving 
himself,  though  six  feet  two  inches  high, 
become  at  once  a  pigmy  among  giantSv” 
Admiral  C.  though  never  called  into  ac¬ 
tual  service  as  such,  supported,  through 
life,  the  character  of  a  brave  and  able  of-, 
ficer,  and  of  a  truly  honest  man. 

In  Newgate,  Edward  Gilson,  the  man 
who,  about  9  months  ago,  yas  tried  and 
convicted  of  setting  fire  to  his  house,  in 
Boswell-court,  Carey-street,  but  whose 
judgment  was  respited  on  a  point  of  lawn 

20.  At  York,  aged  34,  John  Moore,  esq. 
late  captain  in  the  3d  Dragoon-guards. 

At  Wandsworth,  in  Surrey,  in  his  59th 
year,  William  Mercer,  esq. 

21.  In  London,  Sir  Walter  Ogilvy,  hart, 
of  Innerquharity,  in  Scotland. 

At  Brighthelmstone,  aged  21,  Mr.  Sa¬ 
muel  Hough,  jun.  of  CornhilL 

22.  Rev.  Mr.  Lloyd,  vicar  of  Staple- 

ford,  Wilts.  ■» 

In  Chandos-street,  Cavendish -square, 
Benjamin  Way,  esq,  of  Denham-place, 
Bucks,  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian 
Societies,  president  of  Guy’s  hospital,  and 
late  sub-governor  of  the  S.  Sea  Company. 

23.  In  the  prime  of  life,  Mrs.  Oliver, 
wife  of  Tho.  O.  esq.  of  Blackfviers-road. 

24.  Mr.  Glegg,  the  worthy  and  respect¬ 
able  landlord  of  the  Welch  Harp  public- 
house,  White  Friers.  He  dropped  down 
without  previous  illnessvand  died  instantly, 

28.'  In  Hans-place,  Knightsbridge,  in 
his  .8 1st  year,  William  Haw,  esq.  barris¬ 
ter,  48  years  clerk  of  the  King’s  Silver  in 
the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  a  member 
of  the  Honourable  Societies  of  the  Tem¬ 
ples.  He  succeeded  las  father,  in  the  year 
1760,  to  the  office,  who  had  himself  en¬ 
joyed  it  since  1720. 
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Christened. 
Males  -  859 

Females  780 


1639 


Males 
Females 


Whereof  have  died  under  2  years  ol( 
Peck  Loaf  4s.  Id. ;  4s.  Id. ;  4s.  Id. ;  4s.2d, 

1 1.  0s.  0  d.  per  bush'd ;  4d.  j  per  pound. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  ending  August  20,  1508. 
INLAND  COUNTIES.  MARITIME  COUNTIES. 
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Lcioefter 

60 

s 

00 

0 

41 

0 

40 

o' 59 

3 

York 

84 

6 

69 

4 

44 

3 

37 

10 

6s 

8 

Nottingh. 

85 

10 

61 

6 

47 

0 

39 

G,(h 

9 

Durham 

89 

0 

00 

0 

OO 

O 

36 

7 

60 

0 

Derby 

89 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

41 

o'  64 

6 

Northum. 

76 

11 

64 

0 

52 

10 

42 

0 

66 

Stafford 

82 

4 

00 

0 

50 

4 

36 

lOffj 

4 

Cumber. 

SO 

10 

62 

0 

46 

1  1 

40 

4 

00 

O 

Salop 

8  6 

3 

60 

6 

,v2 

8 

37 

10  00 

0 

Westmor. 

95 

6 

69 

0 

42 

10 

38 

8 

00 

0 

Hereford 

78 

4 

44 

8 

34 

11 

34 

11  57 

3 

Lancaster 

81 

9 

00 

0 

51 

0 

3  4 

10 

6s 

0 

Worcester 

84 

0 

00 

0 

39 

11 

42 

464 

H  ■ 
/ 

Chester 

79 

] 

00 

0 

00 

0 

32 

10 

72 

6 

Warwick 

64 

0 

00 

0 

46 

3 

42 

9  69 

6 

j  Flint 

00 

0 

00 

0 

44 

2 

28 

10 

00 

0 

Wilts 

82 

0 

00 

0 

41 

1® 

40 

10,72 

4 

Denbigh 

89 

1 

00 

0 

16 

4 

38 

3 

00 

0 

Berks 

84 

1 1 

56 

0 

43 

6 

.4  4 

670 

0 

Anglesea 

00 

0 

00 

0 

40 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Oxford 

80 

8 

00 

0 

42 

0 

'-10 

7  63 

6 

Carnarvon  85 

4 

00 

0 

43 

O 

30 

8 

00 

0 

Bucks 

79 

4 

00 

0 

50 

0 

47 

2166 

0 

Merioneth  8  8 

4 

00 

0 

4  5 

6 

3  0 

4 

00 

0 

Brecon 

80 

0 

54 

4 

41 

7 

2  8 

8  00 

0 

Cardigan 

81 

2 

00 

0 

44 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Montgo. 

82 

4 

ao 

0 

OO 

0 

36 

6[oo 

0 

Pembroke  67 

8 

00 

0 

44 

H 

/ 

31 

IO 

00 

0 

Radnor 

78 

9 

00 

0 

37 

8 

31 

7|oo 

0 

Carmarth.  8 1 

4 

00 

0 

44 

:o 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Glamorg. 

78 

4 

00 

0 

40 

0 

29 

4 

00 

0 

Average  of  England  and  Wales,  per  quarter. 

Gloucest. 

85 

4 

00 

*0 

3  8 

11 

38 

1  I 

66 

10 

81 

3 

155 

0444 

0p3S 

3164 

1 

Somerset 

80 

5 

00 

0 

42 

3 

37 

7 

62 

4 

Monmo, 

80 

10 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

O 

Average  of  Scotl 

an 

d, 

per  quarter. 

Devon 

76 

10 

00 

0 

33 

lQ 

00 

0 

00 

O 

76 

1 1100 

8  [4  5 

1 J3  8 

10162 
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Cornwall 

74 

10 

00 

0 

39 

ic 

3  5 

1 

00 

O 

Dorset 

79 

6 

00 

0 

00 

0 

39 

0 

64 

O 

j  Hants 

77 

4 

00 

0 

41 

6 

4  1 

9 

.68 

4 

AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  PRICES  of  the  Twelve  Maritime  Districts  of  England  and. 


Wales 

bv  which  Exportation  and  Bounty 

■Wheat. 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

5.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

SO  3 

55  8 

44  3 

36  5 

64  3 

Beer  or  Big. 


Peafe.  Oatmeal. 
s.  d.  s.  d.  $.  d. 

72  1  I'  47  2 

PRICES  OF  FLOUR,  August  22  : 

Fine  69s.  to  70s.— Seconds  55s.  to 67s.—  Bran  14s.  to  15s.  od. — Pollard  27s,  to  30s. 

Return  of  Flour,  August  6  to  August  12,  from  the  Cocket  Office: 

Total  18,910  Sacks.  Average  67s.  8d. —  2|d.  per  Sack  higher  than  the  laft  Return. 
Return  of  WHEAT,  August  8  to  August  13,  agreeably  to  the  new  Act  ; 
Total  4,221  Quarters.  Average  Sis.  i|d. — 5|ff.  lower  than  the  lad  Return. 
OATMEAL,  per  Boil  of  140  lbs.  Avoirdupois,  August  20,  5is.  od. 
Average  Price  of  SUGAR,  computed  from  the  Returns  made  in  the  Week  ending 
August  24,  is  3bi.  10J.  per  Cwt.  exclufive  of  the  Duty  of  Cuftoms  paid 
or  payable  thereon  on  the  Importation  thereof  into  Great  Britain. 
PRICE  OF  HOPS,  August  23  : 

Kent  Bags 
Suffex  Ditto 
Effex  Ditto 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  August  23. 

St.  James’s— Hay 
Straw 

Whitechapel — Hay 

Clover 
Straw' 

SMITHFIELD,  August  22 


3l. 

os. 

to 

4i. 

Os'. 

Kent  Pockets 

3l. 

3S.  to  4], 

6s. 

21. 

16s. 

to 

31. 

15S. 

Suffex  Ditto 

31. 

O 

4-1 

O 

15s. 

2t. 

16s. 

to 

31- 

15S. 

Farnham  Ditto 

5i. 

Os.  to  71. 

OS. 

51. 

5S. 

od. 

to 

61. 

15S. 

od. 

Average 

61. 

OS. 

Od. 

ll.  IQS. 

od. 

to 

z\. 

5s. 

od. 

Average 

2l. 

2S. 

Od. 

5l.  ros. 

od. 

to 

61. 

18S. 

od. 

Average 

5l. 

19S. 

Od. 

61.  los. 

0(1. 

to 

71. 

I4S. 

od. 

Average 

71. 

2S. 

Od. 

ll. 

IBS. 

Od. 

to 

2t. 

85. 

od. 

Average 

2l. 

3S. 

od. 

To  (ink  the  offal — per  (tone  of  8 Lb. 

Pork . *  5s.  od.  to  6s,  od. 

Lamb  ..  ..  . . 5s.  oL  to  6*.  od. 

Beafts  2000.  Sheep. and  Lamhs  20,GQO. 
COALS,  August  19  ;  Newcaftle  44s.  6d.  to  52s.  gd.  Sunderland  44s.  to  46s. 
SOAP,  Yellow,  100s.  Mottled,  110  .  Curd,  114S.C  ANDLES,  13s.  per  Doz.  Moulds  I4s. 
TALLOW,  per  Rone,  8lb.  St.  James’s  Market  5$. 3d.  Ctereis.  3$d.  Whitechapel ss.  3d. 


Besf . 

Od.  to  53.  Od. 

Mutton  . 

4'J.  to  S'.  4d. 

Veal . 

8d.  to  6".  4d. 

...  .  ti.  ti  to  UT-43  Oi'SS  10. 
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GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE 


Lond.  Gazette 
General  Even. 

Lloyd’s  Evening 
St. James’s  Chron 
London  Chron. 

Globe-*Brit 
London  Evening 
The  Sun — Star 
London  Packet 
EnglifhChron. 

Times — Aurora 
Morning  Chron. 

Morning  Herald 
M.Poft — Ledger 
Courier— Ev.Ma, 

Dai.Ad.&Oracle 
Morning  A 
.Traveller — News 
Commer.  Chron. 

Pilot— — Statefman 
35  Weekly  Papers 
Bath  3,  Briftol  5 
Birmingham  3 
Jlackb.  Brighton 
Berwick — Bury 
Cambridge 
Canterbury  2 
Carli.2.-Chefter2 
ChelmsCambria. 

Meteorological  Diaries  for  August  and  Sept.  762 
Vegetable  Materials  for  manufacturing  Paper  764 
Vaccination  dispassionately  discussed  .  .  .  ibid. 
ournal  of  a  Voyage  to  Batavja  concluded  .  "66 
VlnJusticeHardinge'sCharact. of  Buonaparte  767 
Captain  Hardinge— Illustration  of  Scripture  768 
Cnowle  Chapel — Dabridgecourt’s  Brass  .  .  .760 
The  Founders  and  Restorers  of  the  Saxon  Law  si/;. 
Verses  by  the  late  Aid.  Boydeli’s  Grandfather  772 
“BiographiaBritaAnica”— Miscell. Remarks  773 
Cey  to  Characters  in  “TheSpiritualGuixote”  774 
Chemistry — Charade  by  Professor  Porson  .  .775 
Notes  on  the  Church  ot  Blything,  co.  Suffolk  776 
A  Modern  Definition  of  a  Dangerous  Man  .  ibid. 
Account  of  Mounteagle  House,  Southwark 
Dr.  Lettfom’s  Fifty- fourth  Letter  on  Prisons 
Mr.  Neild’s  Remarks  on  Horshajn  Gaoi  . , , 

On  the  Mifapplication  of  Clerical  Titles  .  . 

The  Uses  of  the  Cuttle-fish-— Indian  Fish  . 

Sir  Philip  Sidney— Ash-tree  bearing  Pears 
WatsonV<HistoricaiCatechjsm,,cofnmended782 
Evils  of  Circulating  and  Juvenile  Libraries  .  783 
Viceroysof  Ireland— Vine-lea  ves--Shak$p<ea;e  784 
WhiteLeadManufactories-r— Capital  Punishm.  ib. 
Illustrations  of  Horace,  Book  II.  Epistle  1.  785 
The  Projector, N°  lXXXVII . 793 


SEPTEMBER,  1808. 

CONTAINING 


777 
.  ib 

778 
780 
781 
781 


Cornw.-Coventry 
Cumberland  2 
Doncafi°t— Derb. 
Ddrcheft. — Effex’ 
Exeter  2,Glouc.2 
Halifax — Hants2 
Hereford,  Hull  3 
Ireland  35 
lpfw.l,Kentifh  4 
Lancaft.— Leicef. 
Leeds  2 — Lewes 
Liverp  h.-Maidft.1 
Manchcfter  4 
Newcaftle  3 
Northampton  2 
Norf. — Norwi.  1 
Notts.Nor. Wales 
Oxford2.  Portf. 

fton — Plymo. 
Reading — Salifb. 
Cotlanp  19 
kjlop-- Sheffield2: 
Sherborne,  Surry 
Shrewfb.—Sufiex 
Staffordfhire 
Stamford— Tyne 
Wakefi . — tV  arw.  | 
Wore.  2. -Yorks. .j 
Jerfey2.Guern.2.j 

Longevity  in  Herefordshire — On  Swallows  7y6| 
Architectural  Innovation, No. CXXV.  797  j 
Choice ofaWife— Mrs.Ord — BaronessQffaly  S00( 
Review  of  New  Publications  ; 

Charges  by  Archdeacons  Pott  and  Cambiidgesoi  j 
Bishop  of  Exeter  (Fisher's)  Fast  Sermon  .  .  804  j 
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Meteorological  Diary  for  'August,  1808.  By  Dr.  Pole,  Bristol, 


Days  Mo. 

1 

M.  8  h. 

C.  heat. 

1 

;  Inches. 

20ths. 

'  '  VEAfllER.  ■ 

1 

65  75 

29-  2 

mostly  cloudy,  some  rain  and  thunder 

2 

67  75  ‘ 

29-  8 

mostly,icl;Oudy  d,.,t 

3 

66  75  ■ 

29- U 

cloudy  at  times 

4 

65  74 

29-12 

ditto  -V 

5 

65  77 

29-12 

ditto  ..  ..  v  v  ■  1 

6 

65  74 

29-  5 

.  mostly  cloudy,  some  rain' 

.  7  , 

67  76 

29-  7 

•  mostly  cloudy,  some  heavy  rain 

8 

67  72 

29-  7 

eloudyfotmeh  heavy  rain,  some  thunder' 

9 

64  73 

29-  4  - 

'  cloudy- at  times,  some  light  rain 

10  . 

63.70 

29-  8  - 

mostly  clear  ' 

11 

65  72 

29-  6 

ditto  .  •*  "... 

12 

62  75 

29-  7  . 

dittq  .  ’  . . 

13 

64  72 

29-  4  - 

steady  drizzling  rain  most  of  the-day 

14 

67  70 

29-  4  1 

mostly  cloudy,  some  rain 

15 

60  70 

29  -  '6 

mostly  clear  7  - 

16 

62  71 

29-  9 

cloudy 

17 

64  71 

29-10 

•cloudy  at  times 

18 

63  71 

29-13 

mostly  cloudy  s 

19 

65  73 

-  29-13 

ditto  ’  ’ 

20 

63  73  - 

.  29-15 

mostly  clear  ,  • . 

21 

67  76 

29-14 

clear 

22 

62i  72 

29-14 

cloudy 

23 

59  69 

29-15 

cloudy  at  times  :  •  ‘ 

24  . 

61  67 

29-15 

mostly  cloudy  ’  T  •  ' 

25 

56  68 

29-14 

cloudy  at  times 

26 

62  71 

29-  8 

cloudy  at  times,  evening  rain 

27 

57  65 

29-  4 

cloudy  at  times 

2^ 

.55  66 

29-  6 

cloudy  at  times,  •  softie  light  rain 

9 

'57  67 

29-10 

clear  in  general,  windy 

0 

65  68 

29-  4. 

cloudy,  rain,  high  wind 

3 1 

:62  65 

29-  2 

mostly  cloudy,  frequent  rain,  high  wind 

The  average  degrees  of  temperature,  as  noted  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  are 
3  65-31  ;  those  of  the  corresponding  month  in  the  year  1807*  were  63  17-31  j  in 
1806,  62  7-31  ;  in  1805,  63  1 -3d  ;’ and  in  1804,  -60  1 -3d.  ' 

Thevquantity  of  rain  fallen  this  month  is  equal  to  3  inches  6-lOOfhg;  that  of  the 
corresponding  month  in  the  year  1807,  2  inches  55-100ths;  in  1806,  4  inches  27- 
lOOths;  in  1805,  2  inches  25-1  OOths  ;  in  1804,  2  inches  26-1  OOths ;  and  in  1803,  1 
inch  31-100ths.  '  ‘  . 

St.  James' s-sguare,  TBtistol,  9th  mo.  Itk,  1908.  ,  ‘  '  .  -• 


Meteorological  Table  for  September  1808.  By  W.  Cary,  Strand, 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

y  ,  • 

G  t. 

±  c 
o  ? 
o  S 

V— 1 
70  r^* 

® 

£7 

6 

Barom,. 
m.  pts. 

Weather 
m  Sept.  1808. 

Aug. 

27 

o 

58 

0 

66 

O 

56 

.29, 65 

-  r  r  ■ 

.  / 

cloudy 

28 

56 

68 

55 

,75 

fair 

29 

56 

69 

55 

,  88. 

fair  7^  ■ 

30 

66 

72 

61 

72- 

cloudy 

■31 

60 

68 

57 

,  60 

cloudy 

Sc.  1 

59 

68 

56 

,67 

showery . 

2 

56 

64 

a  A 

,  82 

showery 

r> 

O 

55 

67 

56 

,  85 

cloudy 

4 

56 

64 

54 

,86  ' 

fair 

5 

55 

64 

55 

,  78 

cain 

6 

56 

64 

56 

,75 

showery 

7 

55- 

66 

'  60 

,78 

showeiy 

8 

59 

65 

52' 

,52 

fair 

9 

58 

63 

J  i 

,81 

stormy 

10 

58 

65 

55 

.,32 

stormy 

11 

59 

1  64 

55 

,48 

stormy 

Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  ’Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

NoOn. 

• 

o 
•— < 

O 

-°  If 
£  £ 

Barom. 
in. ’pts. 

Weather 
n  Sept.  1808 

Sept. 
12  " 

'Q  • 

.56 

O 

60 

o 

54 

29,  68.. 

rain  . 

i3 

55  i 

65. 

57 

,70 

stormy 

14 

56 

66 

60 

,  ,  82'. 

fair 

.15 

61 

68 

57 

30,  11 

fair 

16 

57 

64 

54 

,29 

fair 

1*7 

54 

64 

,57 

,21 

fair 

18 

55 

64 

58 

29,  96 

rain 

19 

60 

66 

57 

,97 

fair 

20 

58 

66 

54 

30,  26 

fair 

21 

51 

66 

53 

,  30 

fair 

22 

51 

67 

57 

,01 

fair 

23 

53 

54 

49 

29,  68 

rain 

24 

46 

54 

50. 

,  95 

fair 

.  25 

50 

58 

54 

30,  08  ' 

cloudy 

26 

49 

63 

57 

29,99 

fair 
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Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  IS. 

FOR  some  time  part,  among  other 
pursuits,  during  ihy  leisure  hours, 
I  hire  tried  a  variety  of  experiments 
respecting  the  various  and  least  el? 
pensive  articles  from  which  Paper 
can  be  made;  and,  partly  with  a 
view  to  this,  1  have  travelled  through 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  Eng¬ 
land;  arid  Ireland.  The  result  of  my 
experiments  and  observations  is,  that 
by  far  the  cheapest  and  most  ready 
articles  from  which  Paper  can  be 
inade,  are  the  refuse  of^  Hemp  and 
Flax  ;  and  the  hempen  'particles  of 
the  Hop  and  Bean  plant. 

It  is  a  fact  that  about  the  gericr 
rality  of  mills  for  heating  arid  dress¬ 
ing  Hemp  and  Flax,  a  large  propor¬ 
tion,  in  some  inland  places  amountr 
ing  to  nearly  one  lktlf  what  is  car¬ 
ried  thither,  is  either,  left  there  to 
rot  under  the  name  of  refuse,  or 
thrown  away  as, of  no  use;  because 
too  rough  arid  short  for  being  spun, 
or  converted  into  Cloth.  Now,  from 
the  experiment  I  have  tried,  i  have 
uniformly  found  that  though  too 
tough-  and  short  for  being  converted 
into  Cloth,  even  of  the  coarsest  kind, 
the  refuse  of  Hemp  and  Flax,  on  be¬ 
ing  beat  arid  shaken  so  as  to  separate 
the  strawy  fromtthe  tough  stringy 
particles;'  which  crin  be  done  in  a  few 
minutes  by  a  mill  ;driven  by  wind, 
water,  steam,  or  even  by  an  old  blind 
horse,  becoirieS^fhereby'  as  soft  and 
pliable,  and aS‘tfi&fuI  for  making  Pa¬ 
per,  as  the  longest  Mid  what  is  reckon¬ 
ed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
plant,  after  it  has  been  converted 
into  cloth,  arid  worn  for  years. 

In  its  natural  state,  it  is  true*  the 
refuse  of  Hemp  and  Flax  is  generally 
of  a  brown  and  somewhat  dark  co¬ 
lour.  But  what  of  that  ?  By  the  ap* 
plication  of  a  little  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
other  cheap  ingredients  well  known 
to  every  bleacher,  such  refuse,  with¬ 
out  being  in  the  least  injured  for 


making  paper,  can  in  a  few  hours,  if 
necessriry,  be  made  as  white  as  the 
finest  Cambric.  By  being  beat  when 
writ  by  a  mill  or  otherwise,  it  also 
acquires  a  considerable  degree  of 
whiteness. 

There  are  at  a  medium  published 
in  London  every  morning  16,000 
newspapers;  and,  every  evening, 
about  14,000;  of  those  published 
every  other  day,  there  are  about 
10,000.  The  Sunday  newspapers 
amount  to  about  25,000;  and  there 
are  nearly  20,000  other  weekly  pa¬ 
pers,  making  in  all  the  enormous 
sum  of  245,000  per  week,  At  a  me¬ 
dium,  20  newspapers  are  equal  to 
one  pound.  Hence  the  whole  amounts 
to  about  '5  tons  per  week,  or  260 
tons  per  annum.  But  though  this  is 
not  perhaps  the  one  half  the  Paper 
expended  yearly  in  London  .on  peri¬ 
odical  publications,  and  what  may 
be  called  fugatiqns  literature ;  and 
riot  oue  fourth  Off  what  is  otherwise 
ednsurfted  in  ^dhiting-houses  iii  the 
country  at  large;  yet  there  are  ma¬ 
terials  enough  in -the  refuse  of  the 
Hemp  and  Flax  raised  in  Britain  and 
Ireland  for  all  this;  and  much  more. 

Nor'  is  this  all ;  for  the  bine  or 
straw  of  Hops  contains  an  excellent 
Hemp  for  making  cloth,  canvass, 
ropes,  cables;  and  a  thousand  other 
articles  ;  also  the  vbry  best  materials 
for  making  all  kinds  of  Paper.  And 
it  is  a  fhet,  that  were  even  one  half 
of  the  bine  of  the  Hops  raised  in  the 
Counties  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Wor¬ 
cester,  instead  Of  being  thrown  away 
after  the  Hops  are  prisked  or  burnt, 
as  is  commonly  done,  steeped  for 
five  or  six  days  in  water,  and  beat  in 
the  same  way  as  is  done  with  Hemp 
and  Flax  (independent  of  what  might 
be  got  from  scarlet  runners,  nettles 
the  h-atim  of  potatoes,  &c.),  there 
would  be  found  annually  materials 
enough  for  three  times  the  Paper 
used  in  the  British  dominions. 

While 
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While  we  admire  the  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  that  is  making  in  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Engraving,  Architecture, 
Coach-building,  and  the  elegant  atts 
in  general,  one  cannot  help  being  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  slow  progress  that  is 
making  in  discoveries  of  the  useful 
kind,  in  various  departments.  Though 
it  has  not  been  attended  to,  nor,  so 
far  as  I  know,  has  ever  been  men¬ 
tioned  by  any  one,  yet  it  is  certain 
that,  according  to  its  size,  every  Beau 
plant  contains  from  20  to  35  filar 
meats  running  up  on  the  outside,  un¬ 
der  a  thin  membrane  from  the  root 
to  the  very  top,  all  round;  the  one 
at  each  of  the  four  corners  being 
thicker  and  stronger  than  the  rest.  IVis 
also  certain  that , next  to  Chinese,  a  sea- 
grass,  in  other  words  the  material  with 
which  hooks  are  sometimes  fixed  to 
the  ends  of  fishing-lines,  the  filaments 
of  the  Bean  plant  are  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  yet  discovered. 
These,  with  a  little  beating,  rubbing, 
and  shaking,  are  easily  separated  from 
the  strawy  part,  when  the  plant  has 
been  a  few  days  steeped  ip  water,  or 
is  damp,  and  in  a  state  approaching 
to  fermentation,  or  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  rotting. 

From  carefully  observing  the  me¬ 
dium  number  of  stalks,  qr  bean 
plants,  in  a  square  foot*  in  a  variety 
*>f  fields,  apd  multiplying  these  by 
4840,  the  number  of  -square  feet  in 
an  acre,  and  then  weighing  the  hemp 
or  filaments  of  a  certain  number  of 
stalks,  I  find  that  there  are^  at  a  me¬ 
dium,  about  2  cwt.  of  hemp  on  thesQ 
filaments  in  an  acre,  admirably  cal¬ 
culated  for  being  converted  into  can¬ 
vas,  cables,  cordage,  and  a  thousand 
other  things  where  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility  are  of  importance  ;  as  well  as, 
with  a  little  preparation,  into  Paper 
of  all  kinds,  even  that  of  the  iiiest 
delicate  texture.  Mow,  as  there  are, 
at  least,  200,000  acres  of  ticks,  horse 
and  other  beans,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  ;  and  since,  where  there 
is  not  machinery  for  the  purpose,  the 
poor  of  each  workhouse,  and  others, 
both  young  and  old,  males  as  well  as 
females,  might  (hemp  having  risen 
lately  from  60  to  100  pounds  per  ton) 
be  advantageously  employed,  and 
gain  something  handsome  for  them¬ 
selves,  in  peeling  or  otherwise  sepa¬ 
rating  the  fi  aments  from  the  strawy 
part  of  the  Bean  plant,  after  the  beans 
5*re  threshed  out;  I  leave  it  to  vou, 


Mr.  Urban,  to  judge  of  tbe  import¬ 
ance  of  the  idea  here  held  out* 
not  only  to  the  landed  proprietors 
and  the  poor,  but  to  the  community 
at  large.  And,  as  the  insertion  of 
the  above  in  your  useful  Miscellauy 
may  be  the  meafis  of  preventing 
many,  perhaps  some  thousand  tons 
of  valuable  vegetable  materials  for 
making  Paper,  &c«  from  being  thrown 
away  as  usual  ;  your  giving  it  a 
place,  as  you  lately  did  the  result  of 
my  experiments  on  the  Pruning  of 
the  Vine,  will  much  oblige  him  whb 
has  sent  you  a  specimen  of  Bean 
Hemp  ;  and  who  is,  with  respect  and 
good  wishes, 

Yours,  &c.  James  Haul. 

Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  24. 

TyGTHEN  the  happy  exertions  of 
vv  Genius  or  Industry  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  completing  important  dis¬ 
coveries,  a  considerable  period  must 
generally  elapse  before  the  real  value 
of  these  discoveries  can  be  duly  ap¬ 
preciated.  On  their  first  promulga¬ 
tion*  the  truth  is  liable  to  be  obscured, 
both  by  the  misguided  enthusiasm 
of  their  honest  advocates,  and  also 
by  the  violent  malevolence  of  inter*, 
ested  opponents.  The  dispassionate 
and  penetrating  mind  may  indeed, 
at  all  times,  discriminate  between 
reality  and  misrepresentation ;  but  to 
convince  the  multitude  is  no  easy 
task.  The  generality  of  the  world 
are  far  more  influencedby  ridicule  than 
by  reason.  Scurrility  and  Invective 
carry  greater  weight  than  Solid  argu¬ 
ments ;  and  vulgar  jokes  are  mere 
forcible  than  irrefutable  facts.  The 
most  beneficial  inventions  are  hence 
retarded  in  their  progress,  and  the 
vilest  impostures  are  not  uufrequently 
received  with  the  warmest  encou¬ 
ragement. 

These  observations  have  been  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  consideration  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  a  modern  dis¬ 
covery,  which  has  justly  excited  an 
unexampled  interest.  I  allude  to  the 
the  system  of  Inoculation  for  the  Cow- 
Pox,  which  Dr.  Jenner  introduced 
into  the  world.  The  merits  of  this 
discovery  have  been  discussed  with  an 
earnestness  and  solicitude  proportion¬ 
ate  to  its  confessed  importance ;  and 
innumerable  publications  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  subject.  The  advo¬ 
cates  of  Vaccination  have  exulted  in 
the  prospect  of  exterminating  tho 
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Small  Pox  from  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
while  its  opponents  have  framed  their 
tales  of  horror,  replete  with  stories 
of  novel  diseases  and  unheard-of 
plagues.  So  much  had  been  said,  so 
much  had  been  written,  on  both  sides 
of  the  question,  that  the  subject  was 
involved  in  an  almost  impenetrable 
mist.  At  this  time  the  Reports  of 
the  Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  opportunely  appeared;  and 
these,  united  with  the  second  Remu* 
iteration  of  Dr.  JenUer,  might  rea* 
sonably  have  been  expected  to  settle 
the  public  opinion.  Still,  however, 
objections  to  the  Vaccine  Practice 
are  raised;  there  are  still  some  who 
doubt  the  propriety  of  adopting  it. 

When  I  consider  the  many  evidences 
in  favour  of  Vaccination,  which  the 
public  documents  of  almost  every 
nation  afford,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  con-. 
Ceive  from  what  cause  such  doubts 
can  have  arisen;  for  I  think,  if  an 
unprejudiced  mind  will  fairly  consi¬ 
der  the  question,  it  must  be  convinced 
that  Vaccination  has  answered  the 
promised  end.  As.this  is  notatopiek 
of  barren  speculation,  hut,  one  with 
which  the  dearest  interests  of  our 
nature  are  connected,  1  should  like, 
Mi*.  Urban,  through  the  medium  of 
your  valuable  Miscellany,  occasion¬ 
ally  to  make  public  a  few  remarks 
upon  it.  I  am  connected  with  no 
party;  I  am  influenced  by  no  preju¬ 
dice.  I  promise,  in  all  the  remarks 
.with  which  I  may  trouble  you,  to 
abstain  from  all  personality,  and  to 
consider  the  subject  in  a  cool,  dis¬ 
passionate  manner,  desirous  alone  to 
■detect  imposture,  and  to  establish 
truth.  The  principal  points  to  be 
discussed  are  these : 

I.  Whether  Vaccination  is  a  pre¬ 
servative  from  the  Small  Pox  ? 

II.  Whether  it  excites  any  other 
diseases  in  the  constitution,  or  entails 
any  new  maladies  ? 

III.  Whether,  inthe  present  improv¬ 
ed  state  of  Small  Pox  Inoculation,  any 
substitute  is  necessary  or  expedient? 

And  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add 
^  word  or  two  respecting  the  a  Hedged 
bestiality  of  the  matter  employed  in 
Vaccine  Inoculation,  and  the  supposed 
difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  genuine  Vaccine  vesi¬ 
cle.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any 
thing  new  to  say  on  these  subjects; 
yet,  if  I  can  arrange  eld  ideas  in  a 


succinct  and  luminous  manner,  my 
observations  may  not  be  unacceptable 
to  your  Readers, 

“  Is  Vaccination  a  Preservative  from 
the  Small  Pox  ?” 

It  would  be  impossible  to  answer 
this  enquiry  in  a  more  forcible  and 
satisfactory  manner,  than  by  making 
an  extract  from  a  recent  publication 
on  this  subject,  by  the  very  ingem* 
oixs  Dr.  Scully,  of  Totuess  in  Devon¬ 
shire. 

“  In  the  first  place,  of  several  thousand 
persons,  who,  after  having  passed  regu¬ 
larly  through  the  Cow-Pox,  have  been 
purposely  inoculated  for  the  Small-Pox, 
and  exposed  to  its  contagion,  under  every 
conceivable  circumstance  of  aggravation, 
not  a  single  instance  has  occurred  of  Vac¬ 
cination  having  failed  to  afford  a  complete 
Security  against  the  Small-Pox,  even  after 
an  interval  of  40,  50,  or  60  years.  ' 

“  Secondly,  the  instances  in  which  it 
is  asserted  that  Vaccination  did  fail  to 
afford  the  desired  security,  occurred  not 
in  the  practice  of  able  or  experienced  Ino- 
culators,  who  have  vaccinated  the .  great¬ 
est  numbers,  nor  within  the  knowledge  of 
any  physician  or  surgeon  eminent  for  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  or  general  talent ;  but  uni¬ 
formly  to  those  very  persons,  wh6  op¬ 
posed  the  practice  before  any  failures 
could  have  Existed,  and  when  every  known 
fact  was  favourable ;  who  decried  Vacci¬ 
nation  among-  all  their  acquaintances ; 
who  never  adopted  it,  and  consequently 
have  seen  little  of  the  practice  ;  or  to  coun¬ 
try  practitioners,  whose  opportunities  of 
observation  are  very  precarious. 

“  Thirdly,  Almost  every  one  of  those 
cases  which  have  been  published,  Of  Small- 
Pox  succeeding  to  perfect  Vaccination, 
has  been  actually  found  to  have  been 
either  misrepresented  or  misconceived. 
It  has  appeared  that  they' were  N  either 
ea\es  in  which  fhefe  never  was  genuine  Cow- 
Pox  cd  frst,  or  cases  in  which  there  never 
'was  genuine  Small-Pox  at  last , 

“  And,  on  the  whole,  admitting  for  a 
moment  that  a  few -cases  have  actually 
been  seen  of  Small-Pox  after  perfect 
Vaccination,  it  is  .  to  be  observed,  that 
ihe,y  are  not  more  numerous  than  those 
of  Small-Pox  occurring  a  second  time  in 
the  same  person,  of  which  there  are  many 
distinct  instances  upon  record,  each  of 
them  far  more  completely  authenticated 
than  any  one  that  h  s  yet  been  produced 
by  the  enemies  Of  Vaccination;  and  t 
"appears  that  there  have  been  already 
nbarly  as  many  persons  vaccinated  in 
this  kingdom,  as  ever  were  inoculated  for 
the  Small -Pox.” 

These  arguments  might,  easily  be 
amplified;  but,  of  themselves,  they 

:  ,■  ‘  ■  ■ '  .  .  are 
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are  conclusive  and  irrefragable;  yet 
it  may  not  be  amiss,  in  confirmation, 
ter  adduce  an  epitomized  account  of 
the  opinions  of  the  principal  Medical 
bodies,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
the  other  nations  of  Europe,  upon 
the  subject.  So  much,  however,  for 
the  present.  By  your  permission, 
Mr.  Urban,  I  shall  trouble  you  with 
a  series  of  Essays  in  continuation,  for 
the  succeeding  numbers  of  your  Mar 
gazine. 

Yours,  &c.  Cosmopolitos, 


VoVage  to  Batavia. 

( Concluded  from  page  599.) 

UR  business  again  at  Batavia 
being  only  to  receive  stores, 
which  were  scon  procured,  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  had  resided  in  that  city 
returned  to  the  ship.  Their  most 
sickly  condition  called  for  every  me¬ 
dical  exertion  ;  yet  comparative  suc¬ 
cess  hitherto  had  so  puffed  me  up, 
that,  could  the  same  call  be  made  at 
this  hour,  after  a  long  and  painful 
experience  in  East  India  complaints, 
I  should  hardly  feel  more  self-confi¬ 
dence. 

Lo !  the  froth  of  youthful  vanity, 
how  soon  put  down.-r-Three  of  that 
party  died  presently,  and  the  two 
principals  escaped  but  by  an  hair’s 
breadth.  The  recovery  of  these  was, 
questionless,  not  less  owing  to  good 
stamina  in  themselves,  than  to  my 
utmost  efforts.  Acknowledgment, 
however,  warm  in  gratitude,  ended 
but  with  the  life  of  one;  and  the 
other,  distinguished  with  the  highest 
favour  in  the  realm,  w  ould  have  served 
me  materially  ;  but,  as  he  presides  in 
the  Chair  of  Science,  instead  of  the 
Admiralty  Board,  I  have  of  course 
missed  of  that  assistance  the  ship¬ 
mates  of  Lord  Anson  in  the  Centu¬ 
rion  always  found.  Good  wishes  of 
this  Bight  Honourable  Gentleman 
often  expressed  are  some  gratifica¬ 
tion  :  and  I  hold  it  no  trifling  advan¬ 
tage  to  know  where  we  may  knock, 
and  be  sure  to  find  in  the  master  of 
the  house  an  effectual  friend. 

The  printed  voyage  speaks  of  a 
fatal  flux  on-board  shortly  after  leav¬ 
ing  Prince’s  Island.  A  parcel  of  tur¬ 
tle  bought  of  the  natives  was  the 
cause,  aggravated  in  virulence  by 
many  days  rainy  chilling  Westerly 
w  aids  off.lavaHead.  Everymorning  the 
ceremony  of  a  knife  drawn  across  the 
throat  of  the  jturtles  which  had  died 


in  the  night,  or  were  thought  dying, 
consigned  some  to  the  ship’s  cook  ; 
and  this  food  hastened  through  the 
bowels  like  quicksilver,^  leaving  as 
little  nourishment.  All  who  had  other 
than  ship’s  provisions  escaped  the 
flux. 

The  damp  and  wet  weather  was 
brought  by  the  foul  Westerly  wind  j 
and  our-ship  made  miserable  work  in 
plying  to  windward.  No  medicine  I 
could  give  had  the  least  effect — a 
despondency  gained  ground ;  and  the 
Captain  seriously  lamented,  upon  pe? 
using  iny  sick  list,  this  probable  fi¬ 
nish  ;  tke  vessel  will  shortly  be  left 
without  hands  to  navigate  her  I 
could  make  no  consoling  reply. 

The  turtle  got  expended,  and  the 
bad  weather  wore  out,  both  together. 
A  blessed  S.  E.  trade  reached  us ;  its 
dry  clear  sky  and  vivifying  breeze 
gave  a  comfort  only  to  he  understood 
after  feeling  the  difference.  Several 
of  our  crew,  apparently  dying  at  the 
moment  of  this  change  of  weather, 
were  snatched  from  death  and  gra¬ 
dually  recovered.  One  •  gentleman 
only,  Mr,  Booty,  afterwards  fell  a 
sacrifice,  struggling  hard  through 
two  the  last  days  ot  a  most  miserably 
painful  existence.  His  loss  I  accounted 
for  from  tjie  Parmarant  imprudence, 
(See  p,  299.) 

Here  it  may  he  objected,  why  did 
I  not  represent  the  mischief  of  such 
improper  food  ?  That  mischief  was  all 
done,  and  more  years  served  at  sea, 
before  I  could  decide  upon  this  point. 
Indeed  the  ignorance  that  prevailed 
in  the  ship  as  to  India  among  so 
many  people  on-board  the  Endea¬ 
vour,  I  mean  locally,  was  remark¬ 
able.  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine 
has  beguiled  uiauy  a  painful  hour  in 
distant  parts  of  the  world ;  and  this 
charge,  protracted  so  long,  against 
turtle,  as  considered  a  diet  whole¬ 
some  after  being  kept  ashore  in  a 
starving  slate,  may  save  some  other 
ship’s  company  from  such  a  mistake. 

We  sailed  for  the  <Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  committing  afterwards  an  error 
so  nearly  fatal  to  the  ship,  that  its 
entire  suppression  in  Hawkesworth’s 
book  can  never  be  reprobated  enough 
amongst  seamen.  Whilst  yet  above 
sixty  leagues  front  land  by  reckoning, 
the  ship  was  found  at  day-break  stem¬ 
ming  in  upon  breakers,  and  the  shore 
so  close  that  little  chance  appeared 
of  clawing  off 
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Our  steering  had  been  large  all 
night,  and  now,  by  bracing  up  to  the 
wind,  that  became  a-head.  Luckily 
it  did  not  overblow ;  the  ship,  instead 
of  drifting  to  leeward  upon  the  break¬ 
ers,  as  we  had  feared,  proved,  by 
our  shutting-in  the  land  to  the  North, 
to  be  in  the  stream  of  a  current  sweep¬ 
ing  round  the  coast.  This  happened 
near  Terra  de  Natal,  and  relates  to  a 
matter  of  much  more  consequence 
for  a  Nation  so  connected  with  India, 
than  all  our  researches  in  the  South 
•Sea. 

It  was  once  fashionable  to  read 
Capt.  Cooke’s  Voyages.  Had  this 
circumstance  been  properly  repre¬ 
sented,  might  it  not  have  saved  the 
Grosvenor?  Her  fatal  wreck,  and 
the  more  miserable  plight  of  Capt. 
Coxon,  &c.  possibly  at  this  moment, 
are  owing  to  the  same  mistake  of 
reckoning.  Now  Sparrman,  in  his 
account  of  Africa*  gives  us  reason  to 
believe  that  this,  coast  stretches  out 
more  Easterly  than  is  laid  down  in 
the  charts  :  he  shews  where  the  Dod- 
dington  was  lost,  clearly  by  that 
fault  in  the  geographical  descrip¬ 
tions. 

Sparrman  speaks  of  the  Endea¬ 
vour’s  danger  here:  he  learnt  it 
doubtless  by  conversation  on-board 
the  Resolution,  and  the  world  are 
obliged  to  him  for  his  repetition.  It 
will  for  ever  remain  a  curious  dis¬ 
tinction,  that  a  fact  of  such  import¬ 
ance  in  a  nautical  view  should  have 
struck  Sparrman  forcibly,  and  yet 
not  have  merited  from  Capt.  Cooke 
one  word  of  caution.  Finis. 

Mr.  Urban,  §ept.  20. 

THE  following  is  the  concluding 
part  of  Mr.  Justice  Hardinge’s 
most  eloquent  Address  to  the  Grand 
Jury  at  Brecon,  at  the  late  Assizes: 

“  Here,  at  this  period  of  our  inter¬ 
course,  I  should  part  with  you,  but 
for  the  times.  They  call  upon  me, 
with  an  imperious  voice,  to  animate 
the  high  spirit  of  the  day,  under  your 
wiug,  if  it  should  be  the  last  breath 
of  my  life.  That  high  spirit  beams 
upon  us  with  a  golden  ray  of  hope  ; 
that  we  have  a  deliverance  at  hand 
from  the  base  Impostor,  as  well  as  the 
usurping  Tyrant,  of  the  Continent, 
and  who  would  have  degraded  us  and 
you — even  you,  the  Welsh — if  the 
hand-writing  on  the  wall  had  not 
convinced  him,  that  slavery  and  life 
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never  can  be  reconciled  in  British 
adversaries;  The  most  enlightened 
City  of  the  civilized  earth,  which  is, 
in  other  words,  to  nan  e  the  City  of 
London,  has  countersigned,  with  all 
the  sanction  of  its  proud  name,  and 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  its  public 
spirit,  our  interesting  appeal  to  the 
God  of  Battles  in  the  Patriot  Army 
of  Spain.  Upon  similar  occasions  I 
have  attested  your  zeal  for  your 
King,  and  for  his  Government,  when 
your  independent  mind  has  approved 
their  conduct.  In  honour  to  that 
independence,  I  dare  not  recommend, 
but  I  have  the  courage  to  express  a 
sanguine  hope,  that  you  will  not 
part,  before  you  shall  have  pledged 
congenial  sentiments  in  your  address 
to  the  King,  and  through  him  to  the 
Country,  which  I  will  gratefully  and 
proudly  forward  into  his  Majesty’s 
•hand.  We  are  not  only  enlisted  in 
the  same  host,  but  we  are  enrolled  in 
the  same  principle,  which  is  British 
at  the  root,  British  at  the  heart’s 
core.  It  is  the- cause  of  native  rights, 
and  of  national  independence;  it  is 
the  generous  hatred  of  a  Tyrant, 
whom  nothing  but  the  sword  can 
meet — who  violates  every  engage¬ 
ment — betrays  every  confidence — has 
polluted  every  thing  he  has  touched 
— and  is,  in  a  human  shape,  the  pesti¬ 
lence  not  only  of  the  legitimate  Go¬ 
vernment,  but  of  the  moral  world. 
He  has  been  compared,  by  depraved 
or  timid  sycophants,  to  Alexander 
and  Caesar.  The  compliment  isbasely 
false ;  thos  ecriminal  Heroes,  in  tlicir 
frenzy  of  ambition,  had  lucid  inter¬ 
vals  of  clemency,  of  graceful  con¬ 
duct,  and  of  social  virtue ; — nothing 
of  the  kind  has  ever  yet  escaped  from 
him.  His  resemblance  to  our  Usurper 
Cromwell  is  a  little  more  close;  but 
he  was  an  observer  of  treaties,  and 
kept  his  enemies  at  bay  by  his  arms 
— not  by  the  terror  of  his  friendship 
{the  worst  of  all  this  Tyrant’s  enmi¬ 
ties). — Amongst  his  accumulated  per¬ 
fidies,  let  me  offer  to  your  notice  (in 
a  bird’s-eye  view)  his  conduct  in 
Spain: 

“  Shew  me  his  picture !  let  me  see  his 
eyes !  > 

•  That  when  I  note  another  man  lijce  him, 

I  may  avoid  him.” 

He  was  the  Ally  of  Spain — he  was 
debtor  to  that  power  for  important 
services — he  obtained  its  confidence. 
,He  disunited  the  King  from  the  Heir- 

Apparent, 
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Apparent,  his  own  son — lie  made  that  p.  69G,  has  put  upon  the  20th  verse 
soft  his  hero — he  fomented  this  fa-  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis*  accords 
mily  discord  into  a  civil  war-— he  then  with  the  meaning  of  the  inspired 
took  upon  him  elf  the  office  of  a  Writer  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  most 
mediator,  w  ith  an  army  at  his  heels  proper  method  of  illustrat  ing  Scripture 
1 — erected  an  intermediate  Govern-  is,  by  comparing  it  with  the  context; 
ment  in  a  subordinate  Janissary’s.  In  the  22d  verse  it  is  said,  “  And  God 
hand,  and  poured  his  French  troops  blessed  fhem,  saying,  Be  fruitful  and 
into  the  Capital  of  the  Empire.  He  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  iu  the 
took  the  King,  the  Heir- Apparent,  seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  with  him;  he  earth.’’  And  in  the  second  chapter, 
bound  them  hand  and  foot — die  made  which  gives  a  more  particular  account 
the  King  and  his  Heir  successively  of  the  manner  of  the  Creation,  we 
abdicate  their  Crown,  w  hen  they  were  have  these  words,  “  And  out  of  the 
as  free  as  the  felon  who  is  confined  ground,  the  Lord  God  formed  every 
in  your  gaol;  he  made— oh,  infamy  beast  of  the  field,  and  every  fowl  of 
of  horror!  this  Queen  bastardize  her  the  air.”  These  passages  need  no 
own  legitimate  son,  and  brand  her-  comment;  they  »ie  full  to  the  pur- 
self  as  a  degraded  Prostitute! ! U — He  pose. 

then  quoted  those  very  infamies  If  the  meaning  of  Amic.  is  just,  no 
against  them  in  Spain,  as  proving  reason  can  be  assigned,  why  the  AL- 
them  unworthy  to  return,  and  base  mighty  ,  should  command  Noah  to 
to  their  Country.  Opposed  in  these  take  with  him  into  the  ark,  “of  fowls 
detestable  perfidies,  he  murdered  also  by  sevens,  the  mala  and  the  fe- 
thousands  of  Spaniards  in  cold  blood,  male,  to  keep  seed  alive  upon  the  lace 
and  at  last  insulted  that  high-spirited  face  of  all  the  earth;”  (cb.  vii.  v.  S) 
Nation  with  his  infamous  brother’s  when  the  fowl  of  the  air  were,  by  their 
election,  by  him,  to  the  vacaftt  throne !  peculiar  formation,  enabled  to  exist  un¬ 
it  is  this  man  we  are  to  fight;  our  der  the  w«  tors  as  well  as  in  the  open  fir- 
deliverance  and  that  of  Europe  are  mament  of  Heaven.  BuMhis  is,  in  the ' 
combined — we  are  to  fight  him  lo-  strongest  language,  contradicted  in 
caliy  in  Spain.  Buf  I  address  men  the  gist,  22d,  and  23d  verses,  where 
of  good  sense,  equal  to  their  high  the  sacred  Author  tells  us,  “  All  flesh 
spirits;  they  will  follow  me  in  the  died,  that  moved  upon  the  earth; 
sentiment  that  Spain  is  Britain;  that  both  of  fowl,  and  of  cattle,  and  of 
her  cause  will  be  felt  in  every  inch  beast,  and  of  every  creeping  thing 
of  your  coast,  and  of  the  Island  we  that  creepeth  upon  the  earth,  ana 
inhabit. — Struck  to  the  heart  by  a  every  man — all  in  whose  nostrils  was 
domestic  visitation  *  (which  the  duty  the  breath  of  life,  of  all  that  was  in 
of  a  resigned  Christian  could  alone  ^hc  dry  land,  died.  And  every  living 
have  enabled  me  to  survive)  I  am  substance  was  destroyed,  which  was 
still  animated  with  zeal  for  of  me  so  upon  the  face  of  the  ground,  both 
dear  a  sacrifice.” — The  Grand  Jury  man  and  cattle,  and  the  creeping 
Voted  the  sacred  cause  of  public  thing,  and  the  fowl  of  the  Heaven; 
spirit,  which  has  claimed  a  congra-  and  they  were  destroyed  from  the 
tulatory  Address  to  his  Majesty.  earth.  And  Noah  only  remained  alive; 

—  «— i  and  they  that  were  with  him  in  the 

Air.  Urban,  Sept.  21.  ark.”  There  can  be  no  occasion  to 

I  CANNOT  think  that  the  construe-  enlarge  farther  upon  the  subject, 
tion  your  Correspondent  Amic.  Yours,  &c.  Tahsaji, 


*  The  death  of  Capt.  Ilarciinge,  Captain  of  the  St.  Fiorenzo,  his  nephew  and  hit* 
adopted  son,  kiiled  in  the  ever-memorable  action  with  La  Piedmontaise.-? — The  account 
given  of  this  meritorious  Officer  in  our  fast,  p,  743,  requires  some  corrections. 
Captain  Ifardinge’s  modesty  is  recorded  by  Lord  Keith  in  the  Gazette,  and  was  adopted 
by  him  from  Admiral  Thoi ftborough’s  letter,  which  is  also  in  the  Gazette.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  Sheevness,  or  with  Admiral  Rowley.  The  ingratitude  of  the  Dutch 
Captain,  and  his  death  by  Captain  Hardinge*  are  both  of  them  fictions.  We  have 
great  pleasure,  on  this  occasion,  in  referring  to  the  letter  addressed  by  Captain  Hardihgeto 
fiis  respectable  Relation  (printed  in  our  vol.  LXX1V.  p.  401  ;  which  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  most  interesting  paper  of  the  kind  that  ever  was  penned ;  and  which 
we  would  now  reprint,  if  A  were  not  already  in  the  possession  of  the  generality  of 
Readers.  Lew, 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  B irminghant,  Avg.  1  0 
HE  annexed  (Plate  I.)  is  a  South 
-view  of  the  Chapel  at  Knowle , 
or  Knoll,  co.  Warwick,  though  on 
too  diminutive  a  scale  to  do  justice 
to  that  beautiful  structure. 

1  refer  to  your  vol.  LX1II.  p.  419, 
for  a  full  description  of  it,  together 
with  the  history  of  its  foundation  and 
guild;  though  the  writer  of  that  ac¬ 
count  commits  a  small  error  in  sup¬ 
posing  Dabridgecourt’s  brass  to  be 
stolen,  as  it  still  remains  in  the  Cha¬ 
pel,  though  torn  from  its  slab.  Dug- 
dale’s  transcript  of  this  inscription 
[History  of  Warwickshire,  p.  961, 
ed.  Thomas]  is  so  very  incorrect, 
that  I  hope  you  will  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  accurate  copy. 

<&t  go'  d) ante  pr ape  for  pe 
gotolle  ot  mateter  tisiub* 
hz$  courtt,  egquer,  tai>a  Deceived 
t])t  vfy  bane  cf  &n'a 
k.  c°  anti  foe  pe  gdto’Keg 
of  Katrine  and  ^teabetfj  W 
topped  on  ^otoUe^  Sffj'ug 
men#,  8.  IE.  <£.  $♦ 

Yours,  &c.  William  Hamper. 

Mr.  Urban,  Temple ,  Aug.  23. 

SHORT  account  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Founders  and  Restorers  of 
the  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon  Laws 
may  not,  perhaps,  he  unacceptable 
to  the  numerous  Readers  of  your  in¬ 
telligent  Magazine. 

The  chief  were  Ina,  Alfred,  Edgar, 
and  Edward  the  Confessor.  When 
Alfred  succeeded  to  the  Monarchy  of 
England,  founded  by  his  grandfather 
Egbert,  he  collected  the  various  cus¬ 
toms  he  found  dispersed  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  reduced  and  digested  them 
into  one  uniform  system  or  Code  of 
Laws  in  his  Dome-book,  or  Liber 
Judicialis ;  this  he  compiled  for  the 
use  of  the  Court  Baron,  Hundred, 
and  County  Court,  the  Court  Leet, 
and  the  Sheriffs  To  lira ;  tribunals 
which  he  established  for  the  trial  of 
all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  in  the 
very  districts  wherein  the  complaint 
arose  ;  all  of  them  subject,  however, 
to  be  inspected,  controlled,  and  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  the  universal  or 
Common  Law,  by  the  King’s  own 
Courts;  which  were  thea  itinerant, 
Gent.  Mag.  September f  ISOS. 

o 


•being  kept  in  the  F  ing’s  palace,  and 
removing  with  his  household  in  tho?e 
royal  progresses  which  he  continually 
made  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  other.  And  this  book  is  said 
to  have  been  extant  so  late  as  the 
reign  of  Edward  IV.  but  is  now  un¬ 
fortunately  lost.  1  Black.  64  ;  4  Black. 
404.. 

This  Code  was  called  the  West 
Saxon  Lage ,  or  Laws  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  obtained  in  the  Counties 
to  the  South  and  West  of  the  Island 
from  Kent  to  Devonshire. 

The  local  constitutions  of  the  an- 
tient  kingdom  of  Mercia,  which  were 
observed  in  many  of  the  Midland 
counties  and  those  bordering  on  the 
principality  of  Wales,  and  probably 
abounded  with  many  British  or  Dru- 
idical  customs,  were  called  the  Merccn 
Lage ,  or  Mercian  Laws. 

The  customs  which  had  been  in¬ 
troduced  on  the  Danish  invasion  and 
conquest,  and  which  were  principally 
maintained  in  the  North,  in  the  rest 
of  the  Midland  counties,  and  also  on 
the  Eastern  coast,  went  under  the 
name  of  Dane  Lage ,  or  Danish  Laws. 

These  three  Laws  were,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  in 
use  in  different  counties  of  the  realm ; 
but  King  Edgar,  observing  the  ill 
effects  of  these  three  distinct  bodies 
of  Laws  prevailing  at  once  in  separate 
parts  of  his  dominions,  projected  and 
began  one  uniform  Digest  or  Body  of 
Laws,  to  be  observed  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  his  grand¬ 
son,  afterwards  completed  this  de¬ 
sign  ;  but  probably  this  was  no  more 
than  a  revival  of  King  Alfred’s  Code, 
with  some  improvements  suggested 
by  necessity  and  experience ;  parti¬ 
cularly  the  incorporating  some  of  the 
British,  or  rather  Mercian  customs, 
and  also  such  of  the  Danish  as  were 
reasonable  and  approved,  into  the 
West  Saxon  Lage ,  which  was  still 
the  groundwork  of  the  whole.  This 
was  the  rise  and  original  of  that  ad¬ 
mirable  system  of  maxims  and  un¬ 
written  customs,  which  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Common  Law ,  as 
extending  its  authority  universally 
over  ail  the  realm;  and  which  is 
doubtless  of  Saxon  parentage.  4 
Black.  404. 

At  the  time  of  the  Conquest  the 
Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor  were 
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the  standing  Laws  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  considered  as  the  great  rule  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  Eng*- 
lish,  who  were  so  zealous  for  them 
that  they  were  never  satisfied  till  the 
said  Laws  were  reinforced  and  min¬ 
gled  for  the  most  part  with  the  Coro¬ 
nation  Oath-  Hale’s  Hist.  p.  85,  S6. 

Accordingly,  we  find  thattheCmique- 
ror  at  his  Coronation,  on  the  Christ¬ 
mas  day  succeeding  his  victory,  took  an 
oath  on  the  altar  of  St.  Peter,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  in  sense  and  substance  the  -very 
same  with  that  which  the  Saxon  Kings 
Used  to  take  at  their  Coronations ; 
adding  further,  that  he  would  make 
no  distinction  between  the  English 
and  French.  Fort.  Pref.  26.  Arg. 
Ant.  p.  12. 

William  having  now  solemnly 
bound  himself  to  govern  chiefly  by 
the  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  it 
became  necessary,  as  his  followers 
were  foreigners,  and  strangers,  to  the 
Laws  and  Customs,  to  have  them  as¬ 
certained  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
summoned  twelve  Saxons  from  every 
County,  to  inform  him  and  his  Lords 
upon  oath,  what  the  antient  Laws 
were;  and  Alured  A  bp. .  of  York, 
who  had  crowned  William,  and  Hugh 
Bishop  of  London,  by  the  King’s  com¬ 
mand,  wrote  down  with  their  own 
hands  the  return  made  by  these  Ju¬ 
rors  ;  and  Ingulphus,  who  was  an 
Englishman,  who  had  been  Secretary 
to  the  Conqueror,  and  afterwards 
made  by  him  Abbot  of  Crowland, 
has  transmitted  to  posterity  this  ac¬ 
count  of  his  Laws  :  “  1  brought  this 
time  w  ith  me  (says  he)  from  London 
to  my  Monastery  the  Laws  of  the 
most  just  King  Edward,  which  my 
Lord  William,  the  renowned  King  of 
England,  had  proclaimed  to  be  authen¬ 
tic,  and  to  he  always  inviolably  ob¬ 
served  through  the  most  grievous  pe¬ 
nalties,  and  commended  them  to  his 
Justices  in  the  same  tongue  they  w  ere 
set  forth,  lest  through  ignorance  we 
or  ours  might  happen  to  offend.”  In- 
gul.  Hist. ;  Seld.  Ead.  p.  172;  Whc- 
lock’s  edit,  of  Lambarde’s  Archaion, 
15S,  159  ;  Wilkins.  Leg.  Saxon.  21G. 

Littleton  distinguishes,  in  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  his  work,  what  the  Common 
Law  is ;  that  is,  the  Law  established 
by  William  the  Conqueror,  from  that 
which  has  been  ordained  by  Charters 
or  Statutes  since  his  time.  Disc.  Prei. 
D.  42. 

The  Laws  of  William  I.  are,  in 
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general,  little  other  than  transcripts  of 
the  Saxon  Laws  or  Customs.  Sulli¬ 
van,  Lect.  xxviii.  p.  288,  292. 

The  great  Selden,  in  his  notes  on . 
Eadmer,  was  the  first  who  attempted 
to  render  these  Laws  into  Latin  ;  but 
be  left  many  parts  of  them  (on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rudeness  of  the  Norman 
tongue)  untranslated  as  lie  found 
them.  The  very  learned  Ducange, 
at  the  instance  of  Gabriel  Gerber  on, 
of  the  Benedictine  Order,  who  pub¬ 
lished  the  works  of  St.  Anselm,  trans¬ 
lated  the  whole  of  these  Law's  into 
the  same  language,  which  translation 
is  added  at  the  end  of  Gerberon’s 
edition.  Br.  Wilkins,  in  his  Code 
of  Antient  Laws,  amongst  which  lie 
has  inserted  these  of.  William,  has  like¬ 
wise  translated  them  into  Latin,  nei¬ 
ther  entirely  adopting  the  version  of 
Selden  or  Ducange;  hut  frequently 
varying  from  both. 

The  principal  Founders  and  Re¬ 
storers  of  the  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon 
Law  s,  from  whose  Codes  William  com¬ 
piled  his  Laws,  were  the  following  : 
The  Laws  of  jE th elbirht.—W e  was 
King  of  Kent,  and  the  first  Chris¬ 
tian  King  of  the  Saxons.  He  be¬ 
gan  his  reign  in  561 ,  and  died  in  61 6. 
The  Laws  of  Hlolhare  and  Eadriv. 
— -They  were  Kings  of  Kent ;  the 
first  began  to  reign  about  f>73,  and 
died  in  685;  the  other  was  his  ne¬ 
phew,  and  reigned  but  about  a  year 
and  a  half  after  him. 

The  Laws  of  IV ih treed. — He  succeed-- 
ed  his  brother  Eadric  as  King  of 
Kent,  and  died  in  725. 

The  Laws  of  Ina. — He  was  King  of 
the  West  Saxons :  began  his  rcigu 
in  688,  and  died  about  728. 

The  Law  s  of  A  If  red. — He  was  grand¬ 
son  of  Egbert,  and  King  of  the 
West  Saxons ;  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  872,  and  died  in  901. 
Fci’dus  Alfredi  §  Guthruni . — Guih- 
run,  the  Danish  General,  was  in¬ 
vested  by  Alfred  with  the  title  of 
King  of  East  Anglia  about  878. 
The  Laws  of  Edward  (the  elder). — 
He  succeeded  his  father  Alfred, 
and  ascended  the  Throne  in  901, 
and  died  about  924. 

Fadus  Edwardi  Guthruni. 

The  Lawrs  of  Jthelslan. — Ale  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  father  Edward  in  924, 
and  died  in  940. 

Judicia  Civitatis  Londonicr. — These 
Laws  were  published  under  the 
reign  of  Athelstan. 
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The  Laws  of  Edmund. — He  was  ne¬ 
phew  to  Athelstan,  who  died  with¬ 
out  issue,  ascended  the  throne  in 
940,  and  died  about  948. 

The  Laws  of  Edgar. — He  was  young¬ 
est  son  of  Edmund,  and  succeeded 
his  brother  Edwy  in  959,  and  died 
in  975.  1 

Supplement  to  the  Law  s  of  Edgar. 

Laws  of  the  N  or  thumb  rian  Presby¬ 
ters. — Mr.  Johnson  is  of  opinion 
these  Laws  were  made  under  a  Da¬ 
nish  King,  between  the  years  949 
and  952. 

The  Laws  of  Ethelred. — He  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Edgar ,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  his  brother  Edward  in  979, 
and  died  about  1016. 

Hook  of  Constitutions. — These  were 

'  ordained  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred. 

Council  of  jEnham. — This  was  a  ge¬ 
neral  Council,  held  between  the 
2Sth  and  35th  years  of  the  reign  of 
Ethelred,  at  iEneham,  probably 
now  Ensham  in  Oxfordshire. 

Senatus  Consultum  de  Monticolis  W al- 
liw. — This  is  placed  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
kins  under  the  reign  of  Ethelred. 

The  Laws  of  Canute. — He  was  King 
of  all  England,  and  of  Denmark 
and  Norway.  He  ascended  the 
Throne  after  the  death  of  Edmund 
Ironside,  eldest  son  of  Ethelred, 
in  1017,  and  died  in  1035. 

Book  of  Constitutions. — This  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  composed  about 
the  time  of  the  Conquest. 

Book  of  Ecclesiastical  Canons. — These 
Canons,  or  Rules  rather,  are  ima¬ 
gined  to  have  been  made  about  the 
time  of  the  Conquest. 

The  Epistles  of  JElfric. — This  iElfric 
was  both  a  Bishop  and  Abbot,  and 
is  the  same  person  who  composed 
the  Book  of  Canons. 

Book  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws. — Spel- 
man  conjectures  that  this  book  or 
capitulary  was  compiled  by  some 
Bishop, 

The  Laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor. — 
He  was  youngest  son  of  Ethelred 
by  Emma  his  second  wife,  and 
Ethelred  was  the  youngest  son  of 
Edgar ;  he  ascended  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  Canute  II. 
the  last  Danish  King  in  1042,  and 
died  in  1066.  These  Laws  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  collected  after 
VV  illiam  Rufus’s  time. 

The  Laws  of  if  i Ilium  the  Conqueror • 

• —  William  Duke  of  Normandy, 
having  gained  a  complete  victory 


over  King  Harold,  the  second  son 
of  Earl  Godwin,  on  the  14th  of 
October,  1066  ;  he  was  crowned 
the  Christmas-day  following,  and 
died  on  the  9th  of  September, 
1087. 

The  Laws  of  Henry  I.  —  He  was 
youngest  son  of  W  illiam  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and  succeeded  his  brother 
W  illiam  Rufus  on  the  2nd  of  Au-  - 
gust,  1100,  and  died  an  the  2nd  of 
December  1135. 

If  your  learned  Readers  wish  for 
further  information  on  this  curious 
topic,  they  may  consult,  Seid.  ad  Ead- 
merum  172.  YVilk.  211.  Notes  on 
Fortescue  de  Laudibus  Leg.'  Ang.  c.  . 
xviii.  p.  47.  London,  17  75  ;  the  Red 
Book  of  the  Exchequer ;  Whclock’s 
Lamb.  Archaion,  p.  159  ;  Houard 
Avocal,  &c.  2  vols.  in  4to.  a  Rouen 
1766.  Yours,  &c.  A.  A. 

Mr.  Urean,  Sept.  3. 

WAS  much  pleased  with  the  old 
house  engraved  in  p.  401  ,*  though 
it  is  not  the  identical  birth-place  of 
my  good  old  friend,  the  worthy  Aider- 
man.  It  was,  however,  some  time 
the  residence  of  his  father  ;  and  a 
brother  of  the  Alderman,  I  believe, 
was  born  there. 

As  an  accompanying  curiosity,  I 
send  you  some  verses,  which  the  Al¬ 
derman  circulated  among  his  friends. 

“  The  following  verses,  which,  I  be-, 
lieve,  were  never  before  printed,  were 
written  more  than  a  century  ago  by  my- 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  John  Boydell,  Vi¬ 
car  of  Ashborne,  and  Rector  of  Mapple- 
ton,  in  Derbyshire.  Perhaps  they  will 
not  be  thought  inapplicable  to  the  series 
of  engravings,  on  the  subjects  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  Innocence,  Conjucal  Affection, 
Wisdom,  and  Happiness,  which  are  now 
nearly  ready  for  publication.  Same  allow¬ 
ances  will  be  made  for  the  time  at  which 
they  were  written ; — and  if  any  apology 
he  thought  necessary  for  now  printing 
them,  I  shall  only  plead  that  partiality, 
which  it  is  allowable,  and  perhaps  lauda¬ 
ble,  for  ine  to  feel  for  the  memory  of  one 
whom,  from  my  very  early  years,  spent 
with  him,  I*have  ever  recollected  with  af¬ 
fection  and  veneration,  and  for  lines  which 
have  often  beguiled  and  cheered  my  way 
by  the  repeating  of  them. 

John  Bqydell,  Alderman. 
Nov.  12,  1799. 

ADVICE  TO  YOUTH, 

NOW,  young  man,  thy  -  days  aryl  thy 
glories  appear,  [of  thy  year; 

Like  sunshine  and  blossorqs,— the  spring 

'  -  .  Thy 
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Thy  vigour  of  body,  thy  spirits,  thy  wit, 
Are  all  in  perfection,  and  flourishing  yet. 
Now  then,  O  now  then,  if  safety  thou 
love,  [above. 

Mind  thou,  O  mind  thou,  thy  Maker 

Mis-spend  not  a  morning  so  bright  and  so 
dear  ; 

If  happiness  ever  be  found,  if  is  here ; 
Thy  noontide  of  life  hath  but  little  delight, 
And  sorrows  on  sorrows  will  follow  at 
night. 

Now  then,  &c. 

That  strength,  and  those  beauties  which 

grace  thee  to-day, 

Full  shortly  will  perish,  and  vanish  away  ; 
Thy  wealth,  or  thy  pleasures,  the  friends 
you  now  love,  [tors  prove. 

May  waste,  or  deceive,  or  perhaps  trai- 
Now  then,  Sec. 

Thy  joints  are  yet  pliant,  thy  sinews  not 
slack ; 

Of  vigour,  or  spirits,  thou  yet  hast  no  lack ; 
Unwasted  by  sickness,  a  stranger  to  pain, 
And  thy  blood  with  free  current  now  flows 
through  each  vein. 

Nov:  then,  &c. 

But  trust  me,  it  will  not  for  ever  be  so  ;  • 
Those  arms  that  are  mighty  shall  s  ton 
feeble  grow,  [ing  thee  now. 

And  those  legs,  though  so  firmly  support* 
With  age  and  diseases  will  stagger  and 
bow. 

Now  then,  &c. 

Those  features  so  lovely,  so  graceful  in 
thee,  [long  they  shall  be, 

Deep  plough’d  with  Time’s  furrows  ere 
And  those  that  admir’d  and  lov’d  thee  so 
much,  [such. 

Shall  loathe,  and  forget  thou  hast  ever  been 
Now  then,  &c. 

Those  tresses  of  hair,  which  thy  Youth  do 
adorn, 

Will  look  like  to  meadows  in  winterly  morn; 
And  where  now  intermingled  appear  white 
and  red,  [ness  o’erspread. 

Wan  disease  shall  ere  long  deadly  pale- 
Now  then,  &c. 

That  forehead  imperious,  whereon  we  now 
view  [with  blue. 

Such  smoothness  and  whiteness  enamel’d 
Will  lose  all  that  dignity  Youth  now  main¬ 
tains,  [and  stains. 

And  change  it  for  hollowness,  wrinkles. 
Now  then.  Sec. 

Those  ears  which  sweet  music  did  erst  en¬ 
tertain, 

And  charm  with  so  many  a  delicate  strain. 
Will  paiss  all  those  pleasures  with  which 
they  ’re  now  fed,  [once  is  fled. 

And  never  hear  spng  more,  when  Youth 
Now  thep,  &c. 

Those  eyes  which  so  many  were  wont  to 
admire,  [desire, 

Which  with  winning  allurcmentsenkindled 


Clos’d  up  in  the  darkness  of  age  must  re¬ 
main. 

And  never — no  never  see  mortal  again. 
Now  then,  See. 

Those  lips  where  now  beauty  so  richly 
discloses  [roses. 

The  colour  and  fragrance  of  rubies  and 
Instead  of  those  charms,  will  such  ghast¬ 
liness  wear,  [was  there. 

That  none  will  believe  once  such  beauty 
Now  then,  See. 

Thy  teeth  that  stood  firmly,  like  pearls, 
in  a  row, 

Shall  loosen,  decay,  and  disorderly  grow ; 
And  that  mouth,  whose  smile  once  with 
such  sweetness  was  fraught, 

Will,  robb’d  of  that  sweetness,  be  prized 
at  nought. 

Now  then,  Sec. 

Thy  gait,  and  thy  gesture,  that  won  the*' 
such  grace, 

Will  turn  to  a  feeble  and  staggering  pace; 
And  thou,  who  o’er  mountains  ran’st  nim¬ 
bly  to-day, 

Will  stumble  at  every  rub  in  tby  way. 

Now  then,  &c. 

Ail  these  imperfections  Old  Age  will  entail ; 
Thy  marrow,  and  spirits,  and  sinews  will 
fail,  [once  spent, 

And  nothing  be  left  thee,  when  these  at® 
To  give  to  thyself,  or  another,  content. 
Now  then,  &c. 

Those  fancies  that  lull’d  thee  with  streams 
of  delight,  [less  night ; 

Will  vex  and  alarm  through  the  comfurt- 
And  thou,  who  now  sleepest  thy  sorrows 
away,  [day. 

Wilt  hear  ev’ry  cockerel  give  warning  for 
Now  then,  Sec. 

Then  thou,  who  wast  lately  to  thousands 
so  dear, 

Despis’d  and  neglected  of  all  wilt  appear. 
Which  when  thou  perceiv’st,  though  now 
pleasant  life  be,  [thee. 

It  then  will  be  grievous  and  loathsome  t® 
Now  then,  Sec. 

Those  desires  which  thy  youth  can  so 
hardly  restrain  [pain  ; 

Will  leave  thee  to  sorrow,  distraction,  and 
And  then  in  thy  folly  no  joy  thou  wilt 
have,  [in  the  grave. 

Nor  hope  other  rest,  than  what ’s  found 
Now  then,  &c. 

At  the  close  of  this  scene  of  disease  and 
decay,  [to  clay, 

Thy  breath  it  shall  fail,  and  thy  flesfi  turn 
And  those  thou  hast  lov’d  most,  who  share 
all  thy  store,  [no  more. 

Will  leave,  and  forget  thee,  and  mind  thee 
Now  then,  Sec. 

But  if  Him  thou  mifld’st  not,  mostassuredly 
know. 

All  this  is  the  slenderest  part  of  tby  woe, 

Far 
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for  thy  soul  to  a  torture  more  fearful 
shall  wend,  {end. 

That  never- — no  never — no  never  shall 
Now  then,  O  now  then,  if  safety  thou 
love,  {above." 

Mind  thou,  O  mind  thou,  thy  Maker 

Mr.  Urbaw,  September  2. 

WHEN  an  inquiry  was  made  in 
p.  809,  col.  1,  of  your  last 
September  Magazine,  after  another 
volume  of  the  44  liiographia  Britan- 
uica,”  who  could  foresee  the  lament¬ 
able  event  so  feelingly  described  in 
pp.  99,  100,  of  that  for  February  last? 
That  event  cannot  but  excite  the  con¬ 
dolence  of  every  humane  friend  of 
literature,  who  must  consequently  be 
the  friend  of  your  liberal,  benevolent, 
and  learned  Printer,  whose  fortitude 
and  magnanimity  upon  this  trying 
occasion  show  the  Man. 

The  following  observations,  which 
result  from  a  review  of  your  last 
volume,  not  having  been  anticipated 
by  other  correspondents,  may  prove 
not  unacceptable  to  some  of  your  nu- 
jnerous  readers. 

P.  310.  With  regard  to  the  author 
©f  the  “  Turkish  Spy,”  the  following 
memorandum  was  taken  from  a  copy 
of  the  original  conveyance  in  the 
hands  of  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Ba¬ 
thurst,  bookseller  in  London,  May 
IT 67  :  “  Dr.  Robert  Midgely,  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael  Bassishaw,  Lon¬ 
don,  conveys,  27  th  December,  1093, 
to  Jos.  Hindmash,  Richard  Sare,  and 
Henry  Rhodes,  all  the  copy-right  in 
the  Turkish  Spy,  in  eight  volumes. 
He  first  says  :  translated,  written,  and 
composed,  by  himself.  Afterwards: 
written  originally  in  Arabick,  trans¬ 
lated  into  Italian,  and  from  thence 
into  English,  Last  of  all,  he  calls 
himself  the  sole  author  of  these  co¬ 
pies  or  books.  He  sold  the  copy  for 
*8209.  11s.  9d.”  Mr.  Bathurst  is  no¬ 
ticed  in  your  subsequent  p.  621,  col.  1. 
P.  387,  col.  2,  1.  13,  16.  Is  not 
Mr.  Burt”  here  erroneously  de¬ 
scribed?  Was  not  he  possessed  of 
considerable  property  in  Glamorgau- 
»h  ire,  now  devolved  to  the  eldest  son 
of  Mr,  Jenner,  of  Doctors’  Commons, 
whose  second  wife  was  one  of  his 
daughters? 

Pi  536,  The  account  of  the  Cope 
family  is  still  sadly  confused.  The 
heirs  of  the  late  Sir  Richard  (it  is 
hoped)  will  enable  you  to  supply  one 
mere  satisfactory. 


P.  556,  col.  1.  The  2Sth  verse 
should  run  thus :  44  Go  forth,  aaU  bid. 
the  bolls  of  fate." 

P.  583,  col.  1,  1.  19,  25.  «4  Cathe¬ 
dral”  is  the  wrong  term  here. 

P.  632.  The  “family  mansion”  of 
the  Lyttons,  in  Hertfordshire,  is  de¬ 
scribed  at  large  in  1790,  p.  983. 

P.  737,  col.  2.  Vt  44  John 'Kemp’* 
mention  is  made  in  1802,  [  .  718,  coL 
2,  and  p.  911,  col.  2.  See  also  1803, 
p.  419,  col.  1. 

P.  738.  Of  the  price  paid  for  “  the 
Houghton  collection  of  Pictures,”  a 
somewhat  different  account  is  given 
in  177  9,  p.  £70,  col.  2. 

F.  753.  The  celebrated  lines,  to 
which  44  Ofeefon”  is  44  in  answer,** 
have  not  hitherto  been  admitted 
among  the  select  Poetry  of  your  Ma¬ 
gazine.  Another  answer  is  noticed 
in  your  subsequent  p.  1130,  coL  1; 
and  is  there  attributed  to  Lady  Car¬ 
lisle:  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
same  as  that  in  p.  162  of  your  volume 
for  1860 ;  in  p,  437  of  which  a  refer¬ 
ence  is  made  to  an  exquisite  Ode  an 
the  same  subject  in  a  former  volume. 

P.  808,  col.  2,  1.  51,  we  should 
read  44  Rom.  viii.  11.” 

P.  823.  Dr.  Short  was  also  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “A  Dissertation  upon  Teas 
explaining  its  Nature  and  Virtues  by 
mauy  new  Experiments;  and  demon¬ 
strating  the  various  Effects  it  has  on 
different  Constitutions:  to  which  is 
added.  The  Natural  History  of  Tea* 
and  a  Detection  of  the  several  Fraud* 
used  in  preparing  it :  also,  a  Dis¬ 
course  ou. the  Virtues  of  Sage  and 
Water;  and  an  Enquiry  into  the  Rea¬ 
sons  Why  the  same  Food  is  not  equal  jr 
agreeable  to  all  Constitutions.  Th« 
Second  Edition.  London  1753.  Price 
2s.”  4to.  The  Dedication  to  Tho¬ 
mas  Lord  Mai  ton  is  dated  44  blielneld, 
1739.” 

P.  887,  S8S.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Den- 
ward  is  represented  in  your  precede 
ing  p.  785,  col.  2,  as  44  dead  before 
1790.” 

P.  905—908.  Several  of  the  epi¬ 
taphs  here  introduced,  as  also  in  p. 
1101 — 1104,  were  alrcaly  preserved 
in  Thorpe's  44  Registruin  Roiiense,’* 
p.  1029—1039. 

P,  926,  col.  2.  Your  intelligent 
Correspondent’s- suggestion  of  a  com¬ 
mon  glossary  to  chakspeare  cannot 
but  occasion  regret  th  t  the  ingeni¬ 
ous  Mr.  Richard  Warner,  whose 
“  bpechi.ea”  of  44  A  Glossary  to  the 
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Plays  of  frbakspeatre  on  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  Plan  than  has  hitherto  ap¬ 
peared”  is  annexed  to  his  Letter  to 
Garrick  in  1768,  did  not  execute  the 
Plan,  which  from  the  44  Specimen” 
appears  unexceptionable.  This  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  great  desideratum  with 
regard  to  an  Author  who  has  en¬ 
gaged  the  universal  attention  of  his 
countrymen,  and  will  ever  engage  it* 

P.  Ip74,  col. .  2,  L  51,  for  “  Glou¬ 
cester”  substitute  “  Oxford;”  and 
p.  1064,  col.  2,  1.  47,  for  44  Notting¬ 
hamshire”  substitute  44  Northampton¬ 
shire and  p.  1239,  col.  2,  1.  8,  for 
44  Berks”  substitute  44  Herts.” 

P.  1099,  1 1 00.  There  seems  to  he 
some  confusion  with  regard  to  44  Cats, 
a  Dutch  poet;”  as  one  of  that  name, 
who  is  described  bv  Granger  as  44  J a- 
eobus  Cals  Browershavius  Oyd.  Hail. 
Advocatus  Sigillorum  Gustos,  Ac.” 
came  into  England,  in  quality  of  an 
ambassador,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
and  in  the  protectorate  of  Crom¬ 
well;”  and  44  is  memorable  as  a  law¬ 
yer,  a  politician,  and  a  poet.”  He 
died  in  Sept.  1G60. . 

P.  1129,  col.  1,  1.4,  and  p.  1130, 
col.  1,  1.  45.  By  what  authority  does 
Ur.  Park  assign  to  the  Author,  whose 
work  he  republishes,  a  name  never 
assumed  by  himself?  His  own  pub¬ 
lications  uniformly  announce  him 

«/ 

44  Horace,”  not  44  Horatio.”  A  simi¬ 
lar  liberty  of  altering  the  Christian 

o  t 

name  of  two  Prelates  is  noticed  in 
your  preceding  p.  294. 

P.1185.  Your  “  Supplement”  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  44  for  the  year  180a” 
instead  of  44  1807.” 

P.1203.  Your  Suffolk  Correspond¬ 
ent  may  be  referred  to  A.  Wood's 
44  Athen.  Oxon.”  II.  8S3 — 885,  for 
an  ample  account  of  David  Lloyd; 
who  is  there  represented  as  44  a  con¬ 
ceited  and  confident  person ;  who 
took  too  much  upon  him  to  trans¬ 
mit  to  posterity  the  memoirs  of  great 
personages  in  his  Statesmen  and  Fa - 
vourites ,  and  in  his  Memoirs  of  the 
Lives ,  Ac.  without  quotation  and  au¬ 
thority  ;  wherein  he  hath  obtained, 
among  knowing  men.  not  only  the 
character  of  a  most  impudent  pla¬ 
giary,  but  a  false  writer  and  mere 
scribbler;  especially  upon  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  Memoirs, .  wherein  are 
almost  as  many  errors  as  lines. — Many 
of  these  Favourites  are  remitted  into 
the  Memoirs,  Load.  166^,  fol.” 

p.  ixC4.  Gi  44  Richard  Bernard” 


a  short  account  is  given  by  Granger- 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  44  JBio~ 
graphical  History:”  wherein  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  he  44  was  twenty-eight 
years  the  worthy  rector  of  Eutcombe 
in  the  county  of  Somerset,”  and  that 
liis  “  Thesaurus  Bibiicus”  is  44  a  la¬ 
borious  work>  formerly  much  used 
by  way  of  concordance.”  There  is 
a  second  edition  44  enlarged  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Retchford.  Lond.  1661,”  fo!. 
in  tiie  Bodleian  and  Sion  College  Li¬ 
braries;  where  are  also  many  more  of 
his  publications  than  those  noticed 
by  Granger. 

P.  1207,  col.  2,  1.  29.  We  should 
surely  read  44  360  houses;”  and,  in 
the  next  line,  44  1800  inhabitants.” 
This  will  clear  up  the  blunder  pointed 
out  in  this  page  by  your  Correspond¬ 
ent  in  p.  103,  col.  2,  of  your  Magazine 
for  February  last. 

P.  1213,  14.  These  two  inscrip¬ 
tions  are  printed  in  Mr.  Addisons 
44  Remarks  on  several  Parts  of  Italy, 
Ac.  in  1701,  1702,  1703;”  and  instead 
of  44  prsestantissima,”  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  first ,  he  reads  44  mcestis- 
sima;”  and  he  observes  that  44  Lud¬ 
low  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  Ser¬ 
mons  and  Prayers,  but  would  never 
communicate  with  them  either  of 
Geneva  or  Vevy.”  He  adds,  with 
regard  to  the  second:  “  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  place  could  give  no  ac¬ 
count  of  this  Broughton ;  but  I  sup¬ 
pose,  by  his  Epitaph,  it  is  the  same 
person  that  was  Clerk  to  the  pre¬ 
tended  High  Court  of  Justice,  that 
passed  sentence  on  the  Royal  Mar¬ 
tyr.”  The  Epitaph  on  Ludlow  was 
referred  to  in  17  93,  p.  123,  col.  2,  and 
P-  355,  col.  2. 

P.  1214.  44  A  contemplative  Ob¬ 

server'5  may  not  dislike  to  be  referred 
to  1773,  pp.  463,  4;  652,  3. 

Yours,  Ac.  Scrutator*. 

Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  3. 

I  SEND  you  a  key  to  the  Spiritual 
Quixotte.  1  had  it  from  a  respect¬ 
able  quarter,  and  have  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  it  genuine.  If  you  have  not  al¬ 
ready  noticed  it,  perhaps  you  may 
deem  it  worthy  a  place  in  your  Ma¬ 
gazine.  T  ours,  Ac.  Q.  E. 

Geojfry  Wildgoose  and  Miss  Towns- 
Jtend.  Feigned  characters. 


*  This  signature  is  occasionally  used 
by  other  Correspondents.  See  p.  2b7,  j5cc. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Graham.  The  late  Dr.  Choi-  any  thing  whatever  of  this  all-pre 
mondeley,  fellow  of  Magdalen  college,  vailing  system;  but,  from  the  style 
Oxon.  His  sister  married  Sir  \Vil-  and  manner  of  its  Author,  I  think 


liam  Kyte.  '  :  T 

Lavinia.  Mrs.  E.  Lowe  of  Wor¬ 
cester.  ' 

.  Ophelia.  Miss  Eutrecia  Smith, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Mickleton,  in  the  county  of  Glouv 
coster. 

Mrs.  Booby. '  Formerly  Miss  Brace. 
Mr.  Clayton.  The  late  Morgan 
Graves,  Esq.  of  Mickleton,  who  mar¬ 
ried  the  daughter  of  James  Walwyn, 
Esq.  , "  ‘J_ 

Lady  Sherwood,  The  Countess  of 
Huntingdon.  .  , ;  > 

Mr.  Rivers.  The  Author  of  the, 
Romance,,  formerly  fellow  of  4-4 
Souls  College,  Oxon.  ,  ?» 

.  Mr.  Woodville.  Mr.  Bartholomew, 
of  Alder,  near  Reading, 

Mr.  Hammond.  Mr.  Bernard  Kirk- 
man. 

Mr.  JVylmot.  The  late  Rev.  Mr. 
Walker,  Rector  of  Whitchurch,  Ox¬ 
fordshire. 

.  Mr.  Gregory  Grishin.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Boyce,  Rector  of  Berkcswell  in 
Staffordshire. 

Sir  TV.  K.  Sir  William  Kyte  of 
Horton,  near  Campden,  co.  Glouces-* 
ter;  after  wliose  death  the  estate  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Dudley  Rider,  fa¬ 
ther  of  Lord  Harrowby. 

Mr.  A  Id  worth.  The  late  James 
Walwyn  of  Longwor 111,  co.  Hereford. 

Sir  William  Forrester.  Richard 
Fitzkerbert,  Esq.  of  Tissiugton  in  Der¬ 
byshire.' 

Molly  J - - n .  Molly  Johnson, 

lately  dead. 

Jerry  Tugwell.  William  Taylor, 
a  shoemaker  at  Mickleton. 

A  sequestered  village.  Mickleton, 
near  Campden,  co.  Gloucester. 

Mr.  Urban,  York ,  Aug.  27. 

N  your  last,  p.  694,  is  a  Letter  from 
Dr.  Harrington  of  Carlisle.  In  it 
jhe  informs  us,  that  every  sensible  Che¬ 
mist  in  the  kingdom  is  perfectly  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  and  correctness 
of  his  (Dr.  H’s)  theory  of  Chemistry, 
and  of  the  falsity  and  futility  of  the 
theory  of  the  French  Chemists.  He 
largely  declaims  against  the  phi¬ 
losophy  of  these  times,  and  charges 
Professor  Davy  with  having  em¬ 
ployed  the  basest  artifices  in  support 
of  the  declining  F reach  system.  N o  w, 
Mr.  Urban,  I  never  have  seen  or  heard 


I  can  form  a  pretty  correct  idea  of 
its  general  nature.  As,  however,  ail 
sides  of  the  question  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
amined  before  any  determination  is 
made,  I  shoultDbe  glad  of  further  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  system  in  question, 
I  therefore  beg  you  would  inform 
me,  where  I  can  meet  with  any  cor¬ 
rect  account  of  it?  Has  any  such, 
account  been  published  *  ?  In  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Encyclopedia  Bril&n- 
nica,”  at  present  coming  out,  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  new  doctrine. 
I  find  you  also  in  your  Literary  In¬ 
telligence,  speaking  with  much  re¬ 
spect  of  Professor  Davy;  i  therefore 
conclude,  you  are  not  among  the 
Converted  t.  E.  P. 


Mr.  Urban,  .  .  Sept.  5. 

r  |M1E  Charade  below  was  put  into 
JL  my  hands  as  written  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Porson,  and  the  elegance  of  the 
Latin  proves,  an  excellent  scholar  in 
that  language  wrote  it. 

I  have  sent  a  translation,  because 
I  think  your  Miscellany  should  neve? 
even  quote  a  passage  in  a,  foreign, 
tongue,  without  au  English  version 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  Forgive 
me  for  this  hint. 

The  Charade  is  on  the  word  “  Cor - 
nix.'’ 

“  Te  Primum  incuuto  minium  propiusque 
tuenti, 

Laura,  mihi  furtim  surripuisse  queror; 
Nec  tamen  hoc  furtum  tibi  coudonare  re- 
cuseni. 

Si  pretium  tali,  solvere  merce  velis  : 

Sed  quo  plus  candoris  ha  bent  tibi  colla 
Secundo,  '  1  [bet. 

Hoc  tibi  plus  Primum  frigoris  intus  ha- 
Smpe  sinistra  cava  eantavitab  ilice  Totumc 

Omina,  et  audaees  spes  vetat  esse  ratauA 
Translation, 

Whilst  thoughtless,  all  too  near  f  gaz’d 
on  thee,  [grieve  t 

Laura,  you  stole  my  Heart;  for  this  I 

Yet  to  forgive's  not  difficult  in  me, 
Would  you  an  equal  pledge  but  deign  to 
leave:  [cends. 

But,  as  the  Snow  thy  whiter  neck  trans- 
Thy  heart,  still  colder,  harbours  no  amends. 


*  Several  Letters  on  this  subject  have 
appeared  in  our  former  volumes,  long 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Royal 
Institution.  Edit. 

f  Wo  hope  ever  to  be  found  amongst 
the.  Impartial.  Unix. 

These, 


BlfyihbiiFgli  Church . — 

These,  a  dissyllable  in  Latin,  hold 
Many  quite  purpose-stay’d  by  left-hand 
croaks  [told) 

(Of  raven,  rook,  and  crow  the  same  is 
Foreboding  nought  but  harm  from  hollow 
blasted  oaks. 

Yours,  &c«  W.  P. 


Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  d. 

HER  EWITII  sent!  you  a  few  notes 
relative  to  the  Parish  Church  of 
Blythburgh,  in  the  hundred  of  Blyth- 
ing,  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  to  which 
I  hope  you  will  afford  a  place  in  your 
Miscellany. 

Blythburgh  U  a  villge,  situate 
on  the  great  Yarmouth  road;  and, 
according  to  the  returns  under  the  Po¬ 
pulation  Act  of  1801,  contained  .54- 
houses,  inhabited  by  310  persons. 

The  Church  is  dedicated  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  and  is  a,  very  fine  struc¬ 
ture:  the  Tower  is  square  and  plain, 
hut  the  body  is  much  ornamented; 
it  consists  of  a  Rave,  Chancel,  and 
Side-ailes,  covered  with  lead  and  em¬ 
brasured  ;  at  the  East  end  of  the 
Chancel  is  placed  a  well-executed 
crowned  figure,  in  stone,  intended  to 
represent  the  Trinity.  The  Church 
is  kept  in  a  very  bad  state;  many  of 
its  fine  windows  are  dosed  with  red 
bricks;  the  earnings  n  the  roof,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Angels  hearing  shields,  on 
which  are  painted  the  arms  of  divers 
benefactors  to  the  Church,  are  in  such 
a  condition  that  they  are  continually 
falling.  As  altar-tomb  in  the  Chan¬ 
cel  (one  of  those  engraved  for  Gardi¬ 
ner’s  History  of  Dunwich)  now  serves 
as  a  base  for  two  or  three  clumsy 
square  columns  of  bricks:  so  that  the 
deceased,  whatever  he  might  have 
been  in  his  life-time,  is  now  unques¬ 
tionably  a  firm  supporter  of  the 
Church.  The  other  tomb,  engraved 
by  Gardiner,  is  at  the  East  end  of  the 
b  orth  Aile,  and  seems  now  to  serve  as 
a  depository  for  filth  and  dirt,  for 
the  upper  slab  has  been  broken  across 
in  two  places,  and  the  middle  piece 
lost. 

In  the  front  of  two  pews,  near  the 
last  tomb,  are  little  figures,  eighteen  in 
number,  representing  the  Apostles,  &c. 

At  the  West  end  of  the  middle  Aile 
'is  a,n  old  dial,  with  the  little  figure  of 
a  man  who  used  to  strike  time  on  a 
bell  (now  cracked),  in  the  manner  the 
figures  do  at  St.  Dunstan’s  in  Fleet 
Street.  Under  the  dial  is  this,  painted 
on  wood: 


4  Dangerous  Ma  n .  [Sept. 

“  As  the  hours  pass  away, 

So  doth  ye  life  of  man  decay. 

1682.” 

On  the  walks  near  this  town,  Toby  ' 
Gill,  a  black  drummer  belonging  to 
Sir  Robert  Rich’s  regiment,  was  exe-’> 
cuted  for  the  murder  of  Ann  Blake- 
more,  for  which  he  was  tried  at  the 
Bury  Assizes  in  August  1750. 

Yours,  &c.  D.  Davis. 

A  Modern  Definition  of  a  Dan¬ 
gerous  Man. 

DANGEROUS  Man  is  one  who 
is  continually  endeavouring  to 
prevent  mankind  in  general  from 
being  injured  by  the  stratagems  of  the 
selfish,  and  the  knavery  of  the  fraudu¬ 
lent.  A  Dangerous  Man  is  one  who 
sets  his  face  against  deceit ;  and  with¬ 
out  deceit  it  is  impossible  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  mankind  to  prosper.  A 
Dangerous  Man  is  a  friend  to  truth  ; 
and  without  falsehood  it  is  oftentimes 
impossible*  to  obtain  what  we  wish 
for.  A  Dangerous  Man  is  an  advo¬ 
cate  for  sincerity ;  and  if  we  were 
all  to  be  sincere  we  should  have  no 
enemies  to  encounter  with.  A  Dan¬ 
gerous  Man  is  an  enemy  to  slander 
and  defamation ;  and  without  slander 
and  defamation  the  pleasures  of  life 
would  be  few  and  uninteresting.  A 
Dangerous  Man  employs  his  pen  for 
the  public  good,  and  will  detest  a 
bad  action  (one  intentionally  so)  in 
a  neighbour,  as  much  as  he  would 
in  a  stranger.  A  Dangerous  Man 
advocates  the  cause  ol  justice  and 
equity;  and  by  doing  this  he  makes 
all  bad  men  his  enemies.  A  Danger¬ 
ous  man  acts  according  to  his  own 
judgment,  and  exalts  himself  above 
the  influence  of  wealth,  of  power, 
and  of  patronage.  A  Dangerous 
Man  is  afraid  ol  nothing  but  acting 
wrong;  and  for  this  very  fear  he  is 
reprobated  by  those  whose  feelings 
are  too  much  animalized  to  admit 
of  so  childish  a  sentiment.  A  Dan¬ 
gerous  Man  smiles  at  the  unjust  cen¬ 
sures  of  the  world;  and  when  he  is 
disposed  to  feast  on  satisfaction,  he 
takes  a  review  of  his  own  conscience. 
A  Dangerous  Man  spares  the  weak, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  helpless;  but 
the  proud,  the  ambitious,  and  the  ty¬ 
rannical;  he  notices  only  to  reform,  to 
correct,  or  to  mortify.  A  Dangerous 
Man  is  independent.  Hesupports  what 
he  feels  to  be  right;  and  his  feelings 
must  be  altered  before  his  conduct  can 

be 
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changed.  A  Dangerous  Man  carries 
his  head  above  the  frowns  of  the 
world;  asd  none  but  those  who  are 
determined  to  act  uprightly  can  ap¬ 
proach  him  without  wishing  to  avoid 
him.-  Buonaparte  is  said  to  be  a  Dan¬ 
gerous  man — never  was  the  term  more 
grossly  misapplied.  If  there  was  vir¬ 
tue  in  his  heart,  there. would  be  dan¬ 
ger  in  his  transactions.  But  the 
vicious  ruin  themselves  by  their  own 
victories,  as  the  fraudulent  do  by 
their  own  rapacities.  It  is  goodness 
that  makes  men  dangerous;  for  good 
men  are  enemies  to  all  unjust  pro¬ 
ceedings;  and  while  proceedings  of 
this  description  abound  in  the  world, 
good  men  must  be  dangerous  men. 
The  appellation  is  therefore  au  ho¬ 
nourable  one.  - 

Yours,  &C.  Pl-IILAGATHUS. 

,  Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  6. 

jl/fONTEJGLE  House,  M  ant  eagle 
Close ,  Southwark,  au  antient  and 
extensive  building,  (see  Plate  If.) 
was  undoubtedly  the  residence  of  the 
Lords  Monteagfe ,  or  Mount-Eagle , 
(which  title  still  continues  in  the  Irish 
Peerage,  bearing  for  their  crest,  an 
eagle  mounting);  and  is  the  house 
where  the  anonymous  letter  was  sent 
to  Lord  Monteagle,  which  led  to  the 
discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot, 
by  his  shewing  the  letter  to  King' 
James*. 

The  place  on  which  it  stands  be¬ 
speaks  it  to  have  been  w  hat  it  is  Called ; 
a  close,  held,  or  lawn,  and,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability,  then  open  to  the  Thames. 

The  various  traces  of  antient 
buildings  in  that  neighbourhood, 
above  the  common  standard,  evi¬ 
dently  prove  that  it  has  been  the 
residence  of  many  persons  of  rank. 
In  the  Borough  High  Street,  Nos.  19 
and  20,  near  this  spot,  is  a  large  house, 
the  front  of  which  is  richly  carved, 
with  ornaments,  and  a  coat  of  arms, 
and  crest;  and,  till  the  front  w  as.  re¬ 
paired,  various  other  curious  devices, 
a  castle  besieged,  &c. 

An  old  house,  likewise,  -which  leads 
from  the  Borough  High  StrcQi  to 

*  The  letter  is  inserted  in  an  old  book 
in  the  possession  of  a  family  who  lias  had 
it  many  years,  and  can  trace  their  having 
lived  near  the  spot  up  to  the  time  alluded 
to ;  and  it  hasbeew  handed  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation  as  a  fact,  of  Lord  Monteagle 
living  there  when  the  letter  was  sent  him. 

Gent.  Mag.  September,  1 808. 
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Tooley  Street,  and  sometime  the 
King  Harry  the  Eighth's  Head  tavern, 
was  formerly  the  inn,  or  residence, 
of  the  Abbot  of  Battle  (from  which 
Battle-bridge  in  Tooley  Street  takes, 
its  name),  it  has  capacious  and  ex¬ 
tensive  vaults,  consisting  of  several 
rows  of  Gothic  arches,  supported  by 
pillars,  of  late  very  perfect. 

But,  to  return  to  Monteagle  House. 
The  inside  denotes  it  to  have  been  the 
habitation  of  splendour.  The  rooms 
are  large  and  lofty.  The  remains  of 
rich  mouldings  were  visible  some 
years  since,  hut  now  destroyed.  The 
fire-places  are  very  large.  The  cen¬ 
tre  of  the  house  has  the  remains  of  a 
handsome  entrance,  having  an  orna¬ 
mented  circular  projection  over  the 
door,  in  the  carved  form  of  an  es 
calop-shell.  The  door  rises  on  a 
flight  of  stone  steps ;  and  the  wings, 
which  project  considerably,  were  evi¬ 
dently  built  irregular,  as  was  fre¬ 
quently  the  antient  practice. 

It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Da¬ 
vis,  a  cooper.  who  has  converted  the  ex¬ 
tensive  back  yard  (probably  formerly 
the  garden)  into  a  cooperage. 

The  remains  of  Winchester  House, 
of  which  a  plate  and  some  description 
were  given  in  vol.  LXI.  p,  1169, 
are  very  near  this  house ;  and  it  nearly 
joins  St.  Savionrs  church-yard. 

Yours,  <&c.  T.  P. 

LETTER  LI V.  ON  PRISONS. 

“  Le  travail  eloignede  nous  trois  grands 
maux,  1  ennui,  le  vice,  et  le  besoin 

Voltaire. 

HOWEVER  important  it  may  he 
to  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  mercantile  relations,  to  reduce  a 
freeman  to  the  subjection  of  incar-  , 
ccration  ;  a  variety  of  contingencies, 
independently  of  dishonourable  prin¬ 
ciple,  may  reduce  u  person  to  a  state 
of  bankruptcy ;  yet,  admitting  of  mis¬ 
conduct,  or  even  criminality,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  explain  the  utility  of  a  te¬ 
dious  confinement*  after  every  thing 
has  been  delivered  up  ro  the  creditor. 

It  cannot  improve  morals,  but  may 
promote  degeneracy  ;  and,  in  many 
instances,  locks-up  industry,  which 
might  he  exercised  to  the  benefit  of 
the  creditor,  and  to  the  protection 
and  support  of  an  innocent  wife  and 


*  Labour  rids  us  of  three  great  evils, 
irksomeness,  vice,  -and  poverty. 

helpless 
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helpless  children.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  an 
excellent  essay  in  the  Idler,  Howard 
on  Prisons,  and  Eeccaria,  with  the 
Commentary  of  Voltaire,  have  forci¬ 
bly  exposed  the  impolicy  and  cruelty 
of  this  practice,  beyond  the  powers 
of  my  pen  ;  whilst  the  creditor  in  this 
polished  nation  continues,  in  many 
instances,  an  object  of  greater  severity 
of  treatment,  than  the  worst  crimi¬ 
nal.  Even  the  prison  of  Horsham, 
in  some  respects  highly  to  he  ap¬ 
proved,  extends  no  medical  aid  to  the 
sick  debtor,  although  a  regular  'es¬ 
tablishment  is  afforded  to  the  dons! 
Let  it  be  recorded,  however,  to  the 
honour  of  the  Surgon  who  attends 
them,  that  he  burn viiely  and  gratu¬ 
itously  devotes  his  professional  aid  to 
the  neglected  debro  ,  which  could 
not  escape  the  nonce  of  she  benevo¬ 
lent  i\  eUd.  but  it  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  surprize,  that  medical  re¬ 
lief  should  be  -withheld  from  those  to 
whom  bread  is  denied,  unless  upon 
supp  ication  as  a  pauper;  and  then 
the  pittance  of  one  pound  of  bread 
a  day  is  allowed, -to  Keep  body  and 
soul  longer  united  m  a  miserable  ex¬ 
istence!  To  have  rendered  tins  less 
miserable,  one  laudable  plan  yet  re¬ 
mained,  in  the  exercise  and  indulgence 
of  labour;  hut  this  is  prevented  by 
magisterial  power;'  and  thus  idleness 
and  its  consequent  vices  are  substi¬ 
tuted  for  industry  and  its  usual  at¬ 
tendant  morality.  What  a  climax  is 
presented!  The  poor  debtor  wants 
food;  the  ,  means  of  acquiring  it  is 
labour ;  but  labour  is  denied,  and  want 
confirmed.  Idleness  is  the  root  of 
evil,  and  industry  its  antidote;  but 
employment  is  prevented,  and  thus 
vice  and  immorality  are  promoted ! 

Sussex  affords  many  sources  of  high 
gratification.  Its  coast  is  the  resort 
of  the  wealthy  invalid,  as  well  as  of 
the  gay  and  the  voluptuous.  In  this 
county,  horse-races,  and  various  modes 
of  dissipating  ennui  and  fortunes,  are 
presented.  But,  amidst  these  recre¬ 
ations,  does  the  state  of  the  poor 
debtor  ever  intrude  on  the  mind  of 
the  affluent?  or  is  his  single  loaf  sea¬ 
soned  and  meliorated  by  the  super¬ 
fluities  of  satiety  and  luxury  ? 

J  cannot  conclude  this  letter  with¬ 
out  noticing  the  confinement  of  a 
debtor  for  the  space  of  41  years,  for 
a  debt  of  fifteen  pounds.  It  is  said, 
that  he  is  insane.  Is  there  any  thing 


wonderful,  that  treatment  of  this  cha¬ 
racter  should  produce  insanity  ? 

This  instance  of  wretchedness  seems 
to  equal,  jf  not  exceed,  that  of  Hugh 
Robert  Evans,  in  the  Gaol  of  II'ol- 
geHy  (Letter  IV.  bn -Prisons),  whom 
Mr.  K'eild  got  liberated  from  that 
wretched  prison,  after  twenty  years 
confinement!  J.  C.  Lettsom. 

Horsham,  Sussex.  The  County 
G  aol  and  Eii.’deweu.  Gaoler,  Sa¬ 
muel  l  mart.  Salary,  .€120.  Three 
turnkeys  are  also  assigned  him,  to 
each  of  whom  the  County  pays  13s. 
per  week.  Fees  of  every  kind  are 
very  laudably  doue  away. — Garnish, 
prohibited,  but  not  yet  abolished;  as 
sometimes  debtors  exact  of  new¬ 
comers  a  pot  of  Reer,  or  a  pint  of 
wine.  Shall  felons  teach  debtors  rea¬ 
son,  prudence,  and  (economy,  in  the 
hours  of  poverty  and  distress?" — Chap¬ 
lain,  Rev.  William  Jameson.  Duty, 
prayers  every  day,  and  a  weekly  ser¬ 
mon.  Salary  €50.  —  Surgeon,  Mr. 
Dubbins,  for  the  felons,  and  other 
criminal  prisoners.  Salary,  €20. 

As  medical  assistance  does  not 
yet  here  extend  to  poor  debtors,  this 
humane  practitioner  has  hitherto  a  tv 
tended  them  gratuitously . 

Hie  vir,  hie  Homo  edt ;  alibi 


i  videte ,  Chirurgi 

Number  of  prisoners,  May  24,  1807, 
ten  debtors,  twenty-seven  felons,  &c„ 
and  one  lunatick:  Allowance, debtors, 
none;  except  to  paupers,  who,  upon 
application,  have  one  pound  of  bread 
per  day,  sent  in  loaves  from  the  ba¬ 
ker’s,  .and  weighed  by  the  Gaoler. 
Felons,  and  other  criminal  prisoners, 
two  pounds  of  bread,  in  loaves,  which 
I  have  always  found  to  be  of  full 
weight.  Transports  have  the  King’s 
allowance  of  2s.  Gd.  per  week. 

Remarks.  The  situation  of  this 
Prison,  judiciously  chosen,  is  a  little 
way  out  of  the  town.  In  the  door  of 
the  Keeper’s  house  is  placed  a  u  Poor’s 
Box,”  for  obtaining  small  or  other 
donations,  in  aid  of  prisoners’  six¬ 
pences.  A  small  garden  extends  along 
the  front  of  the  building. 

Here  are  two  spacious  court-yards, 
of  about  half  an  acre  each,  with  gra¬ 
vel  walks  surrounding  a  fine  grass- 
plat;  both  courts  are  well  supplied 
w  ith  excellent  water ;  and  the  wall 
which  encircles  them  encloses  the 
whole  Prison. 

It  has  two  floors,  built  over  ar- 
•  -  .  cades ; 
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cades;  and  the  ascent  to  each  is  by 
a  stone  staircase,  skirted  with  iron 
rails.  On  each  floor,  both  on  the 
debtors’  and  felons’  side,  are  distributed 
ten  rooms,  live  on  each,  side  a  passage 
five  feet  wide :  a  day-room  also  to 
each,  of  28  feet  by  12  feet  S  inches; 
and  a  lodging-room  for  the  turnkeys. 

Each  debtor  and  felon  has  a  sepa-  „ 
rate  room  of  10  feet  by  7,  and  9  teet 
high,  to  the  crown  of  the  arch.  They 
are  ail  arched  over  with  brick,  to 
prevent  danger  and  confusion  in  case 
of  tire ;  and  to  each  room  are  two 
doors,  one  of  wood,  the  other  iron- 
latticed,;  a  shutter  for  the  window, 
with  a  pane  of  knobbed  glass  in  it, 
a  wooden  bedstead,  a  s  tr  avy-in-can  v a s 
bed,  and  two  blankets.  The  County 
likewise  is  so  considerate  as  to  allow 
each  common  room  of  both  descrip¬ 
tions  half  a  bushel  of  coals  per  day 
during  the  six  winter  months,  two 
tin  kettles,  and  a  wooden  scuttle. 

A  turnkey,  paid  by  the  County, 
goes  twice  a-day  to  purchase  pro¬ 
visions  and  liquors  for  the  debtors  ; 
and  it  is  very  properly  fixed,  that 
they  shall  not  exceed  each  one  pint 
of  wine,  or  a  quart  of  strong  beer 
a.  day.  The  magistrates  have  sup- 
plied  the  Prison  with  scales  and 
weights,  for  the  use  of  its  inhabitants; 
and  I  have  always  found  the  loaves 
of  full  weight,  as  sent  in  from  the 
baker]  s. 

Here  is  no  regular  infirmary;  but 
two  apartments,  with  fire-places,  are 
set  apart  distinctly  for  the  respective 
sick.  *  % 

The  Chapel,  which  is  in  the  Keep¬ 
er's  house,  lias  a  gallery  for  the  Gaol¬ 
er  and  his  family.  The  pulpit  is  on 
the  same  level:  the  area  below  is  17 
feet  by  15,  and  has  parallel  benches 
for  >ttie  prisoners  ;  so  that  debtors 
and  felons  of  both  sexes  sit  opposite 
each  other,  but  almost  close  together. 
Every  prisoner  absent  from  Divine 
Service  without  a  proper  cause  is 
punished  either  by  close  confinement, 
or  short  allowance.  Religious  books, 
at  the  county  expence,  are  distributed 
by  the  worthy  Chaplain;  and  when 
I  was  there  in  July  1S06,  not  only 
ail  the  prisoners  attended  Chapel,  but 
.their  deportment  was  orderly  and  at¬ 
tentive. 

The  Gaoler’s  house  does  not  seem 
to  command  a  proper  view  of  the 
court-yards ;  this  might  be  remedied, 
however,  by  a  window  mafic  in  Ids 


kitchen,  towards  the  debtors’  court, 
and  also  in  his  parlour,  next  to  that  of 
the  felons’,  bitting  benches  also  in 
the  day-rooms  would  be  very  con¬ 
venient,  and  shelves  for  depositing 
the  prisoners’  plates  and  provisions; 
instead  of  which,  at  present,  there  are 
only  the  naked  walls. 

felons,  at  their  entrance,  are 
washed  with  warm  water,  and  each 
man  is  clothed  with  the  gaol  uniform 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches;  also 
two  shirts,  two  pair  of  stockings,  a 
pair  of  shoes,  a  hat,  and  a  woollen 
cap.  Here  is  likewise  an  oven  to 
purify  offensive  clothes,  and  a  place 
to  hang  them  up  till  Die  prisoner  is 
discharged. 

A  fc  my  two  or  th ree  former  visits,  the 
County  allowed  those  debtors  to  work 
woo  could  procure  employment,  by 
which  many  not  only  supported  them¬ 
selves  comfortably  but.  gave  sohae  as¬ 
sistance  to -t heir  poor  families.  1  was 
sorry  to  be  informed  in  ilgo  6,  that 
this  salutary  indulgence  waswkuheld, 
and  the  w  hole  number  (28)  in  a  state 
of  idleness,  no  work  whatever  being 
permitted  in  the  gaol. 

In  many  of  our  best  governed  pri¬ 
sons,  it  is  a  maxim,  tnat  every  atten¬ 
tion  possible  should  be  paid  to  the 
means  of  labour. 

Sir  George  Paul  very  justly  ob¬ 
serves,  that  “  Debtors ,  and  the  un» 
convicted ,  should,  doubtless,  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  employ  the  wages  of  their  own 
industry,  to  make  life  more  comfort¬ 
able;,  but  under  such  restrictions  as 
the  good  government  of  the  prison 
renders  indispensable.  What  is  it  less 
than  a  palpable  absurdity  to  commit 
a  penny  less  offender  till  he  pays  a  fine , 
and  -deny  him  the  exercise  of  his  art 
and  industry  to  enable  him  to  redeem 
his  liberty?” 

Since  writing  the  above,  however, 
candour  obliges  me  to  add,  that  I 
have  been  informed  some  debtors  in 
Horsham  Gaol  had  heretofore  at¬ 
tempted  to  escape  ;  and  that  some 
others  would  not  conform  to  the 
Rules  and  Restrictions  of  the  house, 
which  caused  the  above  prohibition 
of  work,  as  the  most  effectual  mode 
of  correct! on! 

Every  Christmas  a,  man  goes  about 
the  County  to  coLect  donations  for 
the  relief  of  poor  debtors  here  con¬ 
fined.  The  money  thus  procured. is 
distributed  amongst  them  at  2s,  per 
week,  till  the  wfiole  net  produce  is 

expended. 
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expended.  In  1805,  the  contribution 
amounted  to  £67.  2s.;  and  in.  180G, 
to  £8 4.  11s.  out  of  which  the 

collector  had  one  fourth  for  his  ex- 
pences,  time,  and  trouble. 

At  my  several  visits  here,  I  recol¬ 
lect  to  have  seen  one  Simon  South¬ 
ward,  a  debtor,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  committed  to  Horsham  Gaol  so 
long  since  as  the  22d  ot  February, 
One  thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven,  for  a  debt  of  i£T5.  He  styles 
himself  (if  still  alive)  Simon  Earl  of 
Derby,  King  in  Man;  and  is  very 
orderly  and  inoffensive,  though  evi¬ 
dently  deranged.  He  is  now  allowed 
6s.  a-week  by  the  parish. 

There  are* excellent  Rules  and  Or¬ 
ders  for  the  government,  ot  this  Gaol, 
printed  and  hung  up ;  as  are  the 
Clauses  against  Spirituous  liquors  ; 
but  not  the  Act  for  Preservation  of 
Health. 

The  sewers  throughout  are  very 
judiciously  placed. 

The  Lent  assizes  for  Sussex  are 
held  at  East  Grinstead;  and  the  Sum¬ 
mer  alternately  at  Lewes  and  Bor- 
•  James  Neilo. 

Mr.  Urban,  .  Sept.  1. 

S  I  am  in  the  habit  ot  taking 
rides  this  beautiful  time  of  the 
year,  my  eyes  were  struck,  the  other 
day,  with  a  board  on  a  smart-look¬ 
ing  house  near  a  town  in  Essex,  con- 
taming  the  following  inscription : 

“  Young  Gentlemen  boarded  and 

educated  by  the  Rev. - 7 — •” 

*  As  I  know  the  names  of  most  of 
the  Clergy  in  the  neighbourhood, 

I  inquired  who  this  reverend  new¬ 
comer  was,  thus  to  instruct  the  rising 
generation?  I  fortunately  met  with 
a  gentleman,  who  had  known  him 
keeping  a  country  shop  in  a  small 
town  in  Wiltshire.  He  is  now  one 
of  the  Sectaries  with  which  this  county 
abounds,  tacks  Reverend  to  his  name, . 
and  is  come  to  open  a  school,  and 
give  instruction  above  that  which  is 
written.  , 

Now,  Mr.  Urban,  this  is,  I  think, 
not  one  of  the  least  evils  in  this  level¬ 
ing  age;  Reverend  used  properly  to 
be  applied  to  the  Established  Clergy. 
It  is  now  used  by  every  mechanic  and 
shopkeeper  who  sets  up  for  a  Teacher. 

1  do  not  despair  of  seeing  the  time 
when  it  will  be  left  oft*  by  vur  own 
Clergy  ;  when  I  suppose  coloured 
clothes  and  laeed  huts  will  follow; 
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indeed,  now  it  is  the  etiquette  in 
letter*  to  address  them  with  plain 
Sir ;  and,  as  this  is  observed  by 
the  Pillars  of  our  Church  the  Bi¬ 
shops  (with  due  respect  be  it  spoken), 
it  must  of  course  be  right. 

There  are  also  equal  irregularities 
crept  in,  as  to  Degrees.  A.  M.  it  has 
been  humbly  thought,  was  appropri¬ 
ated  to  Cambridge  and  Oxford  men  ; 
but,  on  looking  over  a  new  publica¬ 
tion  the  other  day,  in  which  the 
Author  calls  himself  A.  M.  I  en¬ 
quired  of  which  University  he  was, 
and  was  answered  “  of  Glasgow;” 
so  that  I  see  the  Medical  leveling 
principle  is  coming  into  Arts  and  Di¬ 
vinity,  which  has  long  been  in  Physic./ 
If  the  two  Universities  are,  as  they 
are  called,  the  two  eyes  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  their  sight  must  be  much  af¬ 
fected  at  seeing  their  privileges  in¬ 
vaded  in  this  manner. 

Now  I  amcomplaining'ofgFievances, 

I  shall  mention  one  more;  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge  conferring*  degrees 
on  any  man  w  ho  has  his  name  ou  the 
books  a  certain  number  of  years,  with¬ 
out  even  seeing  the  University :  I  think 
it  is  fifteen  years;  and  they  are  called 
“  Fifteen-year  men.”  They  have 
equal  privileges  writh  others  who 
have  kept  their  regular  terms.  The 
Oxford  men  justly  laugh  ■  at  this. 
One  may,  in  this  leveling  age,  say 
with  the  Poet,  vi.v  ea  nostra  voco; 
hut  I  think,  when  parents  have  spent 
so  much  on  their  children's  education, 
and  their  children  have  dedicated  so 
muclj  time  to  the  pursuit  of  learning, 
it  is  very  hard  they  should  not  have 
the  exclusive  privileges,  which  they 
may  be  said  to  have  earned,  if  they 
have  not  the  emoluments,  the  opima 
spo/ia.  Rut  others  creep  in,  in  this 
irregular  way,  and  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  and  advantages  with  them. 

Y'ours,  &c.  Normalis. 


Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  7. 

MONG  the  sciences  that  occupy 
the  attention  of  mankind,  few 
offer  greater  attractions  than  Natural 
History.  The  inexhaustible  treasures 
of  Creation  are  every  where  spread 
before  our  eyes,  to  command  our  ad¬ 
miration,  and  invite  our  investigation. 
They  are  sought  out,  to  use  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  a  8acred  writer,  by  all  thoSfc 
who  have  pleasurfef herein.  The  ad¬ 
mirer  of  Nature  derives  from  this 
source  a  pleasure  peculiar  to  him¬ 
self. 
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self.  His  rural  excursions  become 
doubly  interesting.  To  what  point 
soever  his  rides  or  his  walks  are  di¬ 
rected,  entertainment  attends  his  path. 
"The  mountain,  the  valley,  the  forest, 
the  river,  the  morass,  the  shores  of 
the  Ocean,  all  emit  in  objects  worthy  of 
his  research;  varying  with  the  vary¬ 
ing  seasons  of  the  year.  In  walking 
Upon  the  Durham  coast,  during  the 
month  -of  May,  one  may  observe, 
among  shells  scattered  on  the  sand, 
the  bone  of  that  singular  production, 
called  by  Naturalists  the  Cuttle-fish, 
Sepia  officinalis  of  Linnauis.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  coast  term  the  bone 
a  May-shell,  because  cast  up  by  the 
sea  only  or  chiefly  in  the  month  of 
May.  It  is  there  ushd  to  remove  the 
roughness  sometimes  found  on  the 
surface  of  parchment.  Combined 
with  antiseptics,  Cuttle-bone  is  sold 
in  the  shops  as  a  dentrifice.  Upon 
the  Continent  they  hold  it  in  high 
esteem  for  the  same  use.  An  ex¬ 
perienced  fisherman  tells  me,  he  sus¬ 
pects  the  bone  of  the  Cuttle-fish  is 
annually  renewed;  the  old  bone  being 
then  set  at  liberty,  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  slough  of  serpents  floats 
upon  the  waves  to  the  shore.  This 
supposition  receives  support  from  the 
circumstance  of  Cuttle-bone  being 
found  on  our  Northern  shores  only 
at  one  season  of  the  year.  If  these 
bones  are  the  rejected  remains  of  Cut¬ 
tle-fishes,  whose  flesh  has  been  de¬ 
voured  by  fishes  of  prey,  why  are 
they  not  observed  through  the  whole 
year  t  I  wish  for  the  opinion  of  some 
of  your  Northern  Correspondents  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Pennant  does  not 
propose  any  solution  of  the  difficulty 
in  his  British  Zoology.  The  whole 
genus  is  furnished  by  the  Creator 
with  glands,  which  supply  a  liquor  of 
pitchy  blackness.  When  in  fear  of 
being  devoured  by  fishes  of  prey,  the 
Cuttle  immediately  ejects  the  liquor. 
The  surrounding  water  thus  obscured, 
interposes  ail  impenetrable  veil  to  the 
sight  of  the  pursuing  enemy,  and  the 
Cuttle  escapes  unhurt.  Pennant  ob¬ 
serves,  that  the  antients  sometimes 
made  use  of  this  liquor  instead  of 
ink.  Of  its  use  in  modern  times  he 
takes  no  notice,  an  unaccountable 
omission  in  so  intelligent  a  writer. 
The  Chinese,  it  is  certain,  make  the 
liquor  of  the  Cuttle-fish  the  basis  of 
their  ink,  the  Indian  ink  used  in  this 
country  to  shade. drawings.  The  ge- 
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nuine  Indian  ink  is  an  inspissated 
substance  or  glue  prepared  from  the 
very  species  under  consideration.  They 
mix  the  liquor,  fresh  drawn  from  the 
fish,  with  the  -staseh  of  rice,  or  somo 
other legumenous vegetable.  Prepared 
in  this  manner,  it  is  exported  into  all 
parts  of  the  world,  under  the  name 
of  China  ink.  In  Italy,  and  in  the 
Southern  provinces  of  France,  they 
employ  the  liquor  of  the  Cut  tie- fifth 
for  tiie  same  purposes,  and  with  a. 
success  equal  to  that  of  the  Chinese. 
Should  these  few  remarks  afford  an y 
entertaiument  to  your  numerous 
Readers,  it  will  gratify 

■  A  Student  of  Nature,,  - 


Mr.  Urban,  August  *2, 

N  turning  over  your  valuable  Mis- 
seiiany,  I  observe  in  vol.  LX  IV., 
p.  783,  a  Letter  from  Leominster, 
signed  Samuel  Nicholas,  describing  a 
leaden  urn  in  his  possession,  the  in¬ 
scription  on  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  it  once  contained  the  heart  of 
Sir  Henry  Sydney.  I  have  no  doubt 
of  the  fact.  We  have  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  several  respectable  his¬ 
torians  that  Sir  Henry  Sydney  died  at 
the  Bishop’s  palace  at  Worcester; 
that  his  f  oily  was  buried  at  Pens- 
hurst;  and  bis  heart  sent  to  Ludlow 
to  be  interred  in  his  daughter  Am- 
brosia’s  tomb.  It  is,  theretore,  likely 
that  this  leaden  Urn,  in  Mr.  Nicholas’ 
possession,  was  purloined  from  the 
tomb  at  Ludlow,  by  the  sacrilegious 
hand  of  some  rapacious  sexton,  and 
conveyed  to  Leominster  (a  neighbour¬ 
ing  town)  for  the  convenience- of 
sale  ;  purchased,  perhaps,  by  Dr. 
Coningsby,  the  Antiquary  mention¬ 
ed  in  Mr.  Nicholas's  letter.  How¬ 
ever  these  conjectures  may  be  found¬ 
ed,  I  would  wish  to  know,  by  means 
of  some  one  of  your  Ludlow  Corre¬ 
spondents,  whether  there  is  any  ves¬ 
tige  of  Lady  Ambrosia’s  tomb  at  that 
place;  or  any  mark  or  remembrance 
of  its  ha  ving  been  so  violated. 

In  the  same  volume,  p.  070,  your 
old  Correspondent,  E.  I.  B.  speaks  of 
a  mountain  ash  tree  in  the  forest  near 
Bewdley,  bearing  -pears .  it  does  not 
appear  in  my  researches,  that  B.  I.  B. 
was  ever  satisfied  in  his  enquiries  as 
to  the  name  of  this  remarkable  tree. 
A  lapse  of  twenty  years  may  either 
have  enlightened  his  mind,  or  blunted 
his  curiosity.  But  I  will  take  the 
chance  of  finding -him  an  evergreen  ') 
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and  inform  him,  that  this  identical 
tree  was  described  by  Alderman  Pitts 
of  Worcester,  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  as  long*  ago  as  the  year 
1678  :  that  it  still  flourishes  in  the 
forest  of  Wyre,  near  Bewdjey,  in  full 
strength  and  beauty.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  accurately  and  scientifically 
described  by  Mr.  Sowerby  in  his  Eng¬ 
lish  Botany ,  under  the  name  of  the 
Pyrus  Bornestica.  The  plate  350  of 
that  useful  and  elegant  work  re p re¬ 
sents  a  branch  of  the  tree  bearing 
fruit  and  flowers,  which  was  sent  to 
the  editor,  as  a  specimen,  by  Lord 
Viscount  Vaientia,  who  then  resided 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  his  seat  at 
Over  Asley.  This  tree  is,  I  believe, 
quite,  a  rarity,  and  I  think  likely  to 
remain  so,  as  every  endeavour  to 
propagate  it  has  hitherto  failed  of 
success.  The  country  people  call  it 
the  “  JFilty  pear  tree."’ 

I  ought  to  apologise  to  Air.  Ur¬ 
ban  for  reviving  these  neglected  ar¬ 
ticles;  but  it  seems  we  are  something 
like  the  Anglo-Americans  (as  ihey  are 
described  by  modem  travellers),  eter¬ 
nal  in  our  questions,  hut  sparing  in 
our  answers.  Q.  F. 

Air.  U  rban,  June  4. 

N  April,  p.  288,  there  is  a  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  D. 
Watson,  Vicar  of  Middleton  Tyers  in 
Yorkshire;  with  his  Epitaph  in  the 
Abbey  Church,  Bath.  Will  you  per¬ 
mit  an  old  Correspondent  to  enquire, 
through  your  Alagazine,  whethel*  Mr. 
Watson’s  Historical  Catechism  on  the 
Progress  of  Revealed  Religion,  the 
Authority  of  the  Scriptures ,  arid  the 
Principles  of  Christianity ,  is  in  print? 
It  was  written  by  him  for  the  young 
people  of  his  parish;  and  printed,  as 
I  imagine,  only  at  Newcastle,  and 
probably  is  little  known.  It  is  ad¬ 
dressed  to  his  parishioners  in  a  man¬ 
ner  at  once  impressive,  pious,  and 
plain.  The  Catechism,  or  Discourses, 
as  they  are  also  called  by  him,  are 
worthy  the  writer,  and  above  the  eu- 
logium  of  my  pen;  and  the  sole  mo¬ 
tive  of  my  addressing  you  on  the 
subject  is,  to  cali  the  attention  of 
those  to  this  work,  w  ho  are  interested 
for  the  rising  generation ;  and  that 
if  it  be  out  of  print,  whether  it  would 
not  be  doing  a  very  acceptable  ser¬ 
vice  to  reprint  it?  No  doubt  it  is 
yet  in  tlje  hands  of  many  of  those 
for  whose  use  it  was  intended. 

Permit  me.  to  say,  Mr.  Urban,  that 


were  similar  pains  taken  by  Clergy¬ 
men  to  instruct  the  young  people  of 
their  parishes,  and  religious  know¬ 
ledge  diffused  in  the  manner  Air. 
Watson  has  done,  we  should  not  hear 
so  much  of  the  alarming  growth  of 
Aletliodism  ;  nor  would  young  peo¬ 
ple  thus  rationally  instructed  in  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  if 
of  enquiring  minds,  he  endangered 
by  the  pert  objections  of  Sceptics, 
nor,  if  their  turn  of  mind  is  serious, 
will  they  easily  fall  into  the  snares  of 
Fanaticism,  wiio  have  been  taught,  by 
those  whose  peculiar  business  it  is,  in 
what  true  piety  and  genuine  Christi¬ 
anity  consists.  The  work  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1768.  X.  Y. 

Air.  Urban,  August  15. 

A  V  0  U R  E D  a s  th e  inh ah i tants  of 
this  kingdom  are,  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  it 
is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  such 
er.j  oyment  shouidbe  embittered  by  the 
pernicious  extremes  to  which  the  un¬ 
restrained  freedom  of  speaking, think¬ 
ing,  and  acting,  too  frequently  lead; 
or  that  it  should  be  necessary  to  put 
any  check  upon  that  freedom,  which, 
is  found  to  produce  (when  enjoyed 
with  moderation)  such  nappy  effects  ; 
yet  such  is  the  imperfect  state  of 
man,  and  so  apt  is  he  to  abuse  every 
blessing,  that  uncontrouled  Liberty 
becomes  too  often  a  curse,  and  leads 
to  evils  of  the  most  alarming  nature. 
Of  all  the  privileges  that  Englishmen 
possess,  there  seems  no  one  of  which 
they  are  more  jealous  than  what  is 
termed  the  Liberty  of  the  Press  ;  they 
can  submit  to  a  Licenser  of  the  Stage, 
who  is  vested  with  a  power  subject¬ 
ing  every  dramatic  piece  to  be  prohi¬ 
bited,  which  contains  immoral  or  se¬ 
ditious  sentiments;  yet  to  put  the 
Press  under  a  similar  controul,  would 
be  held  a  very  serious  infringement 
on  their  freedom.  If,  however,  we 
consider  the  extent  of  the  mischief 
which  may  be  produced  by  the  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  the  Stage,  how  trifling 
must  it  appear,  in  comparison  with 
what  may  be  produced  by  the  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  the  Press!  How  few  per¬ 
sons  are  likely  to  he  contaminated  by 
the  performance  of  an  immoral  play, 
compared  with  those  who  may  be 
rendered  vicious  by  the  publication 
of  an  immoral  book,  which  can  be 
circulated  throughout  the  kingdom, 
and  may  enter  every  house,  from  the 

mansion, 
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mansion  to  the  cottage.  It  will  no- 
vertheless  be  urged,  that  so  much 
real  benefit  is  derived  from  a  free 
Press,  that  the  restraint  of  its  free¬ 
dom  would  produce  more  lasting  mis¬ 
chief.  Allowing  this  to  be  the  case, 
might  not  some  salutary  regulations 
be  adopted,  with  regard  to  those 
whose  employment  consists  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  works  of  the  Press  ? 

I  more  particularly  allude  to  the  keep¬ 
ers  of  Circulating  Libraries.  These 
institutions  have  increased  for  some 
years  in  a  very  extraordinary  degree, 
and  may,  without  any  unnecessary 
severity,  be  said  to  encourage  the 
production  of  such  works  as  disgrace 
-the  English  Press;  not  a  vile  con¬ 
temptible  none],  or  romance,  makes 
its  appearance,  blit  what  will  find  its 
way  to  the  circulating  library.  A  fund 
of  variety  is  all  that  the  master  of  the 
shop  finds  requisite;  and  it  would  be 
vain  to  suppose  he  thinks  it  at  all  in¬ 
cumbent  on  him  to  enquire  into  the 
nature  or  tendency  of  the  books  he 
proyides  for  the  perusal  of  his  custo¬ 
mers,  who  thus,  too  often,  swallow 
u  The  total  .grist  unsifted,  husks  and  all.” 

Juvenile  Libraries  have  also,  of 
late  years,  reared  their  heads  in  the 
Metropolis  ;  and  some  recent  circum¬ 
stances  have  shewn  us,  that  they  are 
not  always*  llie  fountains  of  purity  t; 
pome  of  the  books  intended  for  the 
perusal  of  children  being  highly  im¬ 
proper  ;  and,  under  the  semblance  of 
instruction,  conveying  the  subtlest 
poison. — As  it  is  no  less  the  duty 
than  the  interest  of  every  govern¬ 
ment  to  watch  over  the  morals  of  the 
people,  and  to  prevent,  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  constitution,  every 
increasing  evil,  it  would  surely  be 
well  worth  the  consideration  of  the 
Legislature,  whether  some  enquiry 
should  be  instituted,  into  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  principles  of  those  whose  em¬ 
ployment  has  a  tendency  to  affect  in 
a  very  material  degree  tire  minds  of 
the  people ;  and  more  particularly  of 
the  rising  generation.  In  matters  of 
less  consequence,  .a  licence  is  required 
to  be  obtained,  for  the  carrying  on  a 
particular  trade,  which  licence  may 
he  withheld  on  complaint  of  impro¬ 
per  conduct.  This  is  done  in  the  case 
of  the  occupiers  of  public-houses,  to 

*  Mr.  Nevbery’s  were  always  excellent. 

.t  See  Mr.  Garrow’s  speech  on  a  late 
trial  in  tlie  King’s  Bench. 


prevent  the  encouragement  which 
such  houses  might  afford  to  the  dis- 
solute  and  depraved  ;  and  surely  to 
prevent  dissoluteness  and  depravity 
by  checking  the  cause,  is  a  more  ra¬ 
tional  policy,  and  more  worthy  of 
adoption. 

I  have  understood  that  a  Law  was 
formerly  enacted,  which  has  proba¬ 
bly  be  ome  obsolete,  obliging  every 
schoolmaster,  before  he  commenced 
his  occupation,  to  apply  for  and  ob¬ 
tain  a  hceuce,  or  testimonial,  from 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.  Was  such 
a  regulation  now  in  force  (with  a 
proper  previous  examination),  we 
should  not  see  and  hear  of  so  many 
ignorant  and  improper  instructors  of 
youth  ;  and  was  it  extended  to  the 
teachers  of  religion,  we  should  have 
fewer  enthusiastic  hawlers  of  Me¬ 
thodism  and  absurdity. 

Yours,  &c.  Amicus. 

Mr.  Urban,  Middle  Scotland-yard, 
September  4. 

ON  the  great  road  from  London 
to  West  Chester,  one  finds  at  the 
principal  inns  the  coats  of  arms  of 
several  Lord-Lieutenants  of  Ireland 
framed  and  hung  up  in  the  best 
rooms.  At  the  bottom  of  these  ar¬ 
morial  pictures  (as  I  may  call  them) 
is  a  full  display  of  all  the  titles  of  the. 
party,  together  with  the  date  of  the 
year  when  each  Vice-Roy-shjp  com¬ 
menced.  I  have  often  enquired  the 
reason  of  this  custom,  but  never 
could  procure  a  satisfactory  answer. 
I  do  not  reprobate  the  idea  of  this 
relick  of  antient  dignity,  as  these 
heraldic  monuments  were  doubtless 
intended  to  operate  as  public  evi¬ 
dences  of  the  passage  of  each  Lord 
Deputy  to  his  delegated  Government. 
They  now  seem  only  to  be  preserved 
for  the  gratification  of  the  vanity  of 
the  capital  inn-keepers,  by  shewing 
to  humbler  travellers  that  such  and 
such  Lord  Lieutenants  did  them  the 
honour  to  stop  at  their  houses:  and 
yet  I  will  not  say  but  that  for  half- 
a-crown  handsomely  offered  to  his 
Excellency’s  gentleman  they  might 
likewise  have  been  part  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  of  every  ale-house  in  Dunstable* 
After  fruitless  enquiry,  accident 
furnished  me  with  the  ground  of  this 
custom,  which  now  only  serves 
excite  a  little  transitory  curiosity. 
Having:  occasion  to  look  into  fiir 
Dudley  Digger's  Complete  Ambassa¬ 
dor, 
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dor,:  published  1654,  I  was  obliged 
to  the  Editor  for  a  solution,  who  (in 
file  Preface,  signed  A.  IE)  speaking 
of  the  reserve  of  English  Ambassadors 
in  not  making  public  their  negotia¬ 
tions,  has  this  observation  :  —  “  We 
have  hardly  any  notion  of  them  but 
by  their  Arm which  are  hung  up 
in  Inns  where  they  passed/’ 

This  paragraph,  Sir,  at  once  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  point  before  ns,  and  is 
sufficient  at  the  same  time  to-shew 
that  the  custom  was  ant  entiy  (and 
even  in  the  last  century)  common  to 
every  Ambassador,  though  it  now 
only  survives  with  those  who  go  in 
the  greater  and  more  elevated  line  of 
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lioyai  Representation  to  Ireland. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Sa  l isb  v  ry ,  A  ug  .10. 
MONG  the  vast  variety  of  im¬ 
portant  articles  in  a  late  num¬ 
ber  of  your  highly-entertaining  Mis¬ 
cellany,  nothing  struck  me  more 

v  7  D 

than  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hail's  remarks  on 
the  pruning*  of  the  Vine.  It  is  for¬ 
tunate  that  some  among  us  think  for 
themselves ;  and  communicate  the 
result  of  their  thoughts  and  experi¬ 
ments  to  others.  1  have  tried  the 
Tea  from  the  leaves  of  the  Vine,  and 
find  it  bv  no  means  disagreeable: 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  better 
calculated  (I  speak  from  experience) 
ior  strengthening  the  nerves  than  that 
commonly  used.  J  have  also  found 
much  valuable  juice  in  the  primings; 
and  am  glad  to  hear  tiiat  at  Bath, 
Bristol,  Cheltenham*  and  other  parts, 
they  are  beginning  to  turn  it  to  ac¬ 
count.  Your  remarks  on  Mr.  Hali’s 
travels  in  Scotland,  published  last 
year,  who,  I  suppose,  is  the  same 
gentleman,  made  me  enquire  after 
A) cm,  and  read  them  ;  which  I  did, 
oh  the  whole,  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  interest  and  pleasure.  I 
have  preserved  some  of  the  primings 
both  of  my  own  and  my  next  neigh¬ 
bour’s  Vines,  and  shall  try  what  can 
be  procured  from  them,  alter  they 
have  been  laid  up  a  month  or  two  ; 
at  which  period  you  may  perhaps 
li&ar  from  ine.  John  Jones, 

Mr.  Urban,  Sepl.  4. 

^i  'flE  real  admirers  of  Shakspeare 
JL  must  be  highly  gratified  with 
the  recent  publication  of  their  fa¬ 
vourite  Bard,  reprinted  from  the  first 
edition  in  1623.  Too  long  have  the 
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pages  of  Shakspeare  been  filled  with 
the  tedious  dissertations  on  old  cus¬ 
toms,  tile  long  quotations  from  con- 
temporary  authors*  the  endless  contro¬ 
versies  on  the  comparative  merit  of 
rival  readings,  and  the  ridiculous 
projects  of  punctuation  of  purblind 
annotators  and  groveling  transcribers 
of  black  letter,  instead  of  help,  these 
boasted  improvements  have  become 
serious  hindrances  and  nuisances  of 
the  first  magnitude.  But  as  “  a  great 
hook  is  a -great  evil,"’  I  am  anxious 
tor  a  republication  of  it  in  octavo 
verbatim  and  literatim .  To  w  hich  if 
a  good  glossary  only  were  added,  it 
would  render  this  edition  extremely 
desirable.  I  trust  that  some  patriotic 
bookseller  will  ere  long  favour  the 
pubJick  with  the  genuine  text  of 
Shakspeare  in  an  accessible  and  con¬ 
venient  form,  and  freed  from  that 
chaos  of  trifles  which  has  distended 
thirty-five '■plays  into  twenty-one  oc¬ 
tavo  volumes.  Avon. 

Mr.  Urban,  Sheffield ,  Sept.  6. 

ITH  respect  to  what  your  Cor¬ 
respondent,  A  Constant  Rea¬ 
der ,p.  G?l,  says,  relative  to  the  White 
Lead  Manufactories ,  I  believe  his  ob¬ 
servations  are  too  true  ;  and  that  the 
preventive  which  he  proposes  may  be 
in  some  degree  effectual. 

But  permit  me  to  mention,  that 
about  forty-eight  years  ago,  a  consi¬ 
derable  manufactory  of  this  kind  was 
established  in  my  neighbourhood  : 
and  I  was  told  that  the  workmen  had 
strict  orders  to  be  particularly  atten¬ 
tive  to  cleanliness  when  taking  food 
after  their  employment,  and  to  eat 
fat  provisions.  However,  notwith¬ 
standing  these  precautions,  several  of 
the  workmen  were  attacked  with  a 
dreadful  disorder,  commonly  called 
the  Bell  end,  which  frequently  proved 
mortal.  ' 

But,  as  I  have  not  for  a  long  time 
heard  of  any  person  in  the  manufac¬ 
tory  being  affected  with  this  com¬ 
plaint,  I  was  curious  to  know  the 
reason  of  it;  and,  upon  asking  one 
of  the  workmen,  who  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  Manufactory  above  20 
years,  he  replied,  “  Sir,  we  work 
the  lead  wet,  and  nobody  takes  any 
harm  from  it.”  Edward  Goodwin-. 

Mr.  Urban,  July  20. 

AV1JVG  met  with  the  following 
passage  in  a  late  publication 

against 
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against  Capital  Punishments,  which 
appears  to  me  to  be  founded  on  good 
sense  and  just  observation;  I  shall 
beg  the  insertion  of  it  in  your  next 
Miscellany.  ' 

“  Another  evil  results  from  the  extreme 
severity  of  Punishments  ;  especially  in  eases 
of  simple  robbery.  Humane  and  com¬ 
passionate  persons  are  reluctant  to  com¬ 
mence  a  criminal  prosecution;  and  if  they 
cannot  avoid  doing  it,  their  feelings  re¬ 
strain  them,  in  some  cases,  from  bringing 
forward  such  evidence  as  would  convict 
the  offender,  because  they  know  his  life 
is  at  stake.  If  the  laws  were  more  mer¬ 
ciful,  and  the  punishment  adapted  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  reformation  of  the  culprit,  there 
could  be  no  reluctance,  even  in  the  breast 
of  the  most  humane,  to  prosecute  and 
convict  him;  and,  in  many  instances,  he 
would  be  stopped  in  the  early  part  of  his 
criminal  career,  and  probably  prevented 
from  ever  becoming  a  great  delinquent.  As 
things  now  are,  pity  restrains  from  subject¬ 
ing  the  offender  to  the  rigour  of  the  law, 
until  his  crimes  become  flagrant.  The 
consequence  is,  that  petty  villains  are 
often  suffered  to  escape,  a  jiff  commit 
greater  depredation.  ’ 

The^above-mentioned  book,  which 
is  intituled:  “  Letters  on  Capital  Pu¬ 
nishments  ;  addressed,  to  the  English 
Judges ,”  is  well  worth  the  attention 
of  those  who  interest  themselves  about 
the  important  subject  therein  dis¬ 
cussed.  A  Constant  Reader. 

Illustrations  of  Horace. 

Book  II.  Epistle  I. 

To  Augustus. 

[In  continuation  from  our  last.'] 

N  the  unfortunate  termination 
of  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and 
the  death  of  these  last  of  the  Romans, 
it  was  a  matter  of  choice  with  Ho¬ 
race —  whether,  like  many  others,  he 
should  go  over  to  the  young  Pom- 
peius,  or,  as  still  a  greater  number 
did,  enter  into  the  service  under  An¬ 


tonins  and  Octavius.  For  the  latter 
he  was  too  noble-minded,  and  for 
taking’  the  former  course  too  pru¬ 
dent;  for,  that  it  was  now  all  over 
with  the  Republic,  was,  with  a  less 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  present 
posture  of  affairs  than  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  him  to  have  possessed,  easy  to 
have  been  foreseen.  No  other  alter¬ 
native  was,  therefore,  left  him,  than 
in  the  first  place  to  provide  for  his 
personal  safety,  and  — -  we  know  not 
how,  nor  by  whose  mediation  *  —  to 
obtain  at  least  this  boon  from  the 
Conquerors,  that  he  might  have  leave 
to  exist.  The  question,  however,  was 
on  what?  seeing  his,  little  patrimonial 
estate  was  sunk  in  the  triumviral  ex¬ 
chequer.  For  one  of  is  cast  of  mind, 
and  in  his  situation,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  hit  upon  an  ex¬ 
pedient,  had  not  the  Muses,  in  whose 
service  he  had  been  brought  lip,  taken 
him  under  their  protection. 

Whether  any  of  the  first  essays,  by 
which  he  produced  himself  at  Rome, 
have  reached  our  times,  cannot  easily 
be  determined.  We  perceive,  how¬ 
ever,  from  one  of  his  Sermones,  that 
he  was  beholden  for  his  friendship 
with  the  poets  Virgil  and  farms  to 
his  prior  acquaintance  with  Maece¬ 
nas +.  Nine  months  afterwards  he 
found  himself  received  amongst  the 
more  confidential  clients,  or  friends* 
of  that  great  personage  £  :  and  pro¬ 
bably  within  the  space  of  a  few  years 
from  that  time,  obtained  from  the 
liberality  of  that  princely  nobleman, 
whose  affection  he  had  won,  the  Sa¬ 
bine  farm  which  he  so'  often  speaks  of 
in  his  works. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  triumvirate,  he 
was  admitted  to  an  intimacy  with 
Octavius  or  the  afterwards  Augustus  ; 
and,  excepting  one  solitary,  perhaps 
even  donhiful  passage,  where  he  is 


*  Hie  generally  received  opinion  indeed  is,  that  Maecenas,  immediately  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  asked  and  obtained  the  life  of  our  Poet.  I  know  npt  whether,  it  h^s 
any  other  foundation  than  the  slight  testimony  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  :  but  I  have  in 
behalf  of  my  opinion  the  testimony  of  one  who  must  have  been  the  best  informed  of  the 
matter,  and  that  is  Horace  himsfeif,  who  relates  the  history  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Maecenas  in  the  sixth  of  the  Sermones  of  Book  I.  with  sufficient  perspicuity  for  leaving 
no  room  to  doubt  on  that  head. 

A  Nulla — mifii  te  fors  obtulit.  Op  limits  oliTti 
Virgihus,  post  hunc  Varius,  dixere  quid  essem. 

We  see  by  this,  that  it  required  more  than  one  attack  on  the  favourite  and  confidant 
of  Octavius,  before  he  could  resolve  on  admitting  to  his  presence,  the  Poet,  who  pro¬ 
bably  wished  to  recommend  himself  to  him. 

+  - revocas  none  post  mouse,  jubesqne 

Esse  in  amicorurn  numero.  Ibid. 

Gent.  Mag.  September,  IbOS, 


named 
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named  among  those  whose  appro¬ 
bation  w  ould  be  flattering  to  him  * ; 
nothing,  in  all  that  he  wrote  before 
the  battle  of  Actnini,  has  any  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  him,  or  gives 
any  intimation  that  he  interested  him¬ 
self  in  behalf  either  of  the  person  or 
the  affairs  of  that  triumvir.  The 
considerable  though  short  character 


might  alledge  from  the  calamities  of 
the  times : 

Caetera  mitleloqui!  Deus haec fortassebenignu 
Reducet  in  sedem  vice : 

Nunc  et  Achcemenia 
Perfundi  nardojuvat,  et  fide  Cyllenea 
Lev  are  diris  pectora 
Solicitudinibus. 

Words  partly  enigmatical,  which  in 
which  he  had  acted  among  the  Anti-  olIr  hoet  s  mouth  could  have  no  other 
Csesarian  Party,  would  alone,  in  the  meaning  th'an^th is  :  “  Discard  all  po- 


dependent  circumstances  in  which  he 
now  was,  have  called  for  this  reserve, 
simply  in  a  view  to  his  honour  and 
safety.  But  a  number  of  distant  hints 
scattered  here  and  there  in  his  earlier 
performances,  which  cannot  escape 


litical  affairs  from  your  mind  1  Not 
a  w  ord  of  disagreeable  matters  t  Per¬ 
haps  the  leaf  is  turning  over,  and  a 
god,  now  declaring  hiinself  on  our 
side,  will  replace  all  in  its  proper  si¬ 
tuation.  N ow,  my  friend,  let  us  pro- 


the  attentive  reader,  make  it  credi-  fusely  anoint  ourselves  with  nard,  and 


ble,  that  his  heart  had  at  least  as 
much  share  in  it  as  his  prudence  ;  and 
that  it  was  only  with  difficulty,  and 
after  a  mg  time,  that  he  could  bring 
himsek  publicly  to  offer  incense  to 
the  leader  of  that  party  for  which  the 
gods  had  declared  themselves.  ]  find 
eVen  in  the  thirteenth  epode  a  trait 
that  cannot  be  construed  otherwise 
than  as  a  wish,  involuntarily  as  it 


with  songs  and  the  harp  drive  away 
sorrow,  for  which  we  have  such  pro¬ 
digious  cause,  and  which  yet  would 
be  of  so  little  use  to  us.”  —  In  the  se¬ 
venth  epode  to  the  Roman  people, 
Quo  nunc ,  scelcsti ,  ruitis  J  and  in  the 
sixteenth. 

Altera  jam  teritur  bellis  civilibus  (Etas, 

Auis  et  ipsa  Roma  viribus  ru  'd, 

he  chides  the  Romans  in  such  an  acri- 


wefe  escaping  his  breast,  but  pretty  m°n*ous  strain,  as  sounds  not  merely 
plain  and  not  hopeless,  to  see  the  Re-  1  ?  P0^IC  r^»e>  hut  as  flow  ing  from 


a  heart  swollen  with  such  emotions 
as  defy  the  restraints  of  prudence. 
In  neither,  indeed,  is  there  one  word 
directly  against  Ca?sar;  but  likewise 
not  a  syllable  that  discovers  the 
smallest  affection  to  his  cause.  In 
the  latter  he  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
urge  his  fellow  citizens,  or  at  least 
the  better  part  of  them,  after  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  Phocaeans  of  oldt,  to 


public  again  restored.  He  encou¬ 
rages  one  of  his  friends  to  pass  a  jo¬ 
vial  day  wit'll'  him  : 

- —  rapiamus,  amici. 

Occasioned  de  die , 

D  unique  virent  genua, 

Et  deed,  obducta  solvatur  fronts  scnectus  ; 

Tu  vina  Torquato  move 
Consule  pressa  meo  ! 

And  now,  adds  he,  as  it  were  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  objection  which  his  friend  abandon  the  city  i  devoted  to  corrup 

*  Cruquius  and  Baxter,  indeed,  lind  it  not  m  the  smallest  degree  doubtful :  other 
expositors,  However,  to  whom  likewise  Gesner  accedes,  cannot  believe,  that  an  ho- 
yauncio,  like  Horace,  would  have  mentioned  the  Ccesarem  divi  filium  so  sans  facon  amongst 
his  friends,  and  stiff  more  slightly  under  the  name  Octavius  —  and  chuse  rather ^ty 
have  recourse  to  some  unknown  Octavius.  Against  this,  however,  it  might  be  alledeed 
that  the  young  Caesar  divi  finis  at  that  time  was  not  yet  called  Augustus,  and' his 
family  name  Octavius  would  hardly  have  been  taken  as  an  affront ;  that  moreover  he 
was  still  in  an  undecided,  state,  and  notwithstanding  he  always  retained  the  indefinite 
authority  triumviri  reipubliem  const) tueniim,  although,  in  order  to  mitigate  the  odious¬ 
ness  of  that  tyrannical  authority,  he  affected  great  popularity,  and  in  matters  which 
had  no  relation  to  the  government,  arrogated  to  himself  no  prerogative  beyond  other 
Romans  of  his  rank ;  and  lastly,  that  Horace,  in  the  passage  here  in  question,  in  all 
probability  named  the  principal  members  of  the  society  who  used  to  frequent  the  house 
of  Maecenas,  consisting  of  the  most  honourable  personages  and  ablest  heads  of 
Rome,  and  that  it  was  a  very  great  honour  to  the  young  Caesar,  who  had  to  acquire  a 
reputation  in  point  of  understanding  and  manners,  to  appear  in  such  company,  and  to 
he  named  among  persons  whose  approbation  it  was  Horace’s  ambition  to  obtain. 

f  On  quitting  their  country  for  ever,  and  repairing  to  Gaul,  Where  they  became  the 
founders  of  the  long-flourishing  republic  of  Massilia,  which  gave  place  to  the  modern 
Marseilles. 


£  Ramus  omnis  exec.rata  civ  it  as 
Jut  par.*  indocile  melior  grege :  mollis  et  exsbes 
Incrrunata  perprimat  cubilia,  he. 


tion, 
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tion,  and  go  as  far  as  their  feet  would 
carry  them,  or  any  wind  should  drive 
them,  in  quest  of  some  new  abode  : 
but  previously,  like  the  P hoc. -pans, 
by  a  solemn  oath  to  deprive  them¬ 
selves  of  all  liberty  ever  to  return. 
The  whole  ode  is  composed  in  a  style 
of  dejection  and  spleen  at  the  despe¬ 
rate  situation  of  the  Republic;  by  no 
means  indicative  of  a  poet  who  wanted 
to  pay  his  court  to  Octavius  !  Even 
in  the  first  epode,  where  he  intreats 
his  beloved  Maecenas  with  the  utmost 
warmth  of  friendship  to  let  him  be 
Iiis  comrade  in  the  battle  ot  Actium, 
—  nay  even  in  the  ninth,  where  he 
expressq^his  joy  to  the  same  friend 
on  account  of  the  victory  obtained, 
he  did  not  once  think  of  seizing  so 
fair  an  opportunity  for  saying  some¬ 
what  flattering  to  him  wdiom  that 
victory  had  made  master  of  the  world. 
To  be  brief,  as  long  as  Octavius  might 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  usurper,  Ho¬ 
race  remained  consistent  with  what 
he  had  been  in  better  times  ;  and  not 
till  after  the  former  had  solemnly  re¬ 
stored  all  triumviral  authority  to  the 
Senate  and  People  of  Rome,  and  was 
petitioned  by  all  ranks,  now  longing 
for  rest,  with  the  warmest  enthusi¬ 
asm  to  accept  again  at  their  hands  a 
legitimate  authority  —  in  the  seeond 
ode  of  the  first  book  does  he  unite  his 
voice  with  that  of  the  publick  at  large 
in  acknowledging  the  new  .Augustus 
as  him  whom  the  gods  had  selected  to 
console  the  world  for  the  miseries  it 
had  suffered ;  and,  as  if  seized  with 
the  fond  epidemical  enthusiasm  of  the 
Romans,  he  concludes  with  this  stro¬ 
phe,  so  beautiful  in  the  original : 

Late  may  you  rise  to  heaven  again, 

And  long  o’er  Rome  propitious  reign  ; 

Nor,  at  our  crimes  offended,  fly 
Too  soon,  to  bless  your  native  sky  ! 

Here  rather  still  great  triumphs  love  ; 

Here  your  just  titles  still  approve, 

Of  Prince  and  Father  of  ovir  land  ! 

From  this  time  forward  we  find  in 
the  three  first  books  of  odes  still  some 
few,  wherein  honourable  mention  is 
made  of  Augustus,  but  not  one  ad¬ 
dressed  directly  to  himself,  or  that 
could  be  considered  as  a  panegyric  on 
him.  For  that  the  12tli  in  the  first 
*  There  might  possibly  have  been  some1 
affectation  of  frivolity,  and  the  addition, 


book  is  inscribed  ad  Augustum ,  Ho¬ 
race  is  as  innocent  of  it,  as  that  the 
fourteenth  in  the  same  hook  in  some 
editions,  bears  the  unintelligible  su¬ 
perscription  in  Brututn  helium  civile 
j)  a  rant:  in.  That  twelfth  ode  is  pro¬ 
perly  nothing  but  a  long  enumeration 
of  heroes  partly  mythological  and 
partly  old  Roman,  all  of  whom  he 
would  fain  celebrate  at  once,  and 
therefore  celebrates  none  of  them, 
lie  names  Regulus,  the  Scauri,  /Emi- 
lius  Paulus,  Fabricius,  and  Curius, 
&c.  and  finishes  at  last  with  the  com¬ 
pliment  : 

— ■* — -  mi  cat  ini  err  omnes 
Julium  sidus,  vc/ut  inter  ignes 
Luna  minora-. 

But  all  that  he  adds  in  the  three  sub¬ 
sequent  strophes,  which  are  addressed 
to  the  father  of  the  Gods,  is  the  ac¬ 
count,  that  the  government  of  Olym¬ 
pus  and  of  the  Earth  is  divided  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Augustus ;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter,  immediately  on  his  having  sub¬ 
dued  the  Parthians,  Indians,  and  Se¬ 
res,  will,  second  to  Jupiter  alone,  rule 
the  wide  world. 

Te  minor  latum  reget  cequiis  orbem. 

This  was  rather  a  matter  of  fact  than 
a  piece  of  flattery  ;  and  the  whole  ode 
loses,  methinks,  a  good  part  of  what 
might  have  made  it  agreeable  to  Au¬ 
gustus,  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  Poet 
whose  praises  he  should  sing,  and  by 
the  bold  passage  : 

- an  quietum 

Pompili  regnum  memorem,  an  superbi 
Tarquiui  fasces,  an  Catonis 

NOBILE  LETHUM  ? 

This  ode  in  general,  notwithstanding 
the  fine  Pindaric  flight  with  which  it 
soars,  has  pretty  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  as  though  it  was  intended  to 
serve  as  a  supplement  to  the  apolo¬ 
gies  he  makes,  in  the  sixth  of  the 
first  book,  to  the  great  Agrippa ; 
and  in  the  twelfth  of  the  second  book 
to  Maecenas,  for  his  pretended  inabi¬ 
lity  to  sing  worthily  the  exploits  of 
Caesar  Augustus  :  —  apologies  which 
in  all  appearance  had  a  particular  oc¬ 
casion*  and  are  exactly  the  same  with 
those  which  he  passes  upon  Augustus 
himself  in  the  present  epistle.  The 
true  cause  lav  neither  in  the  inability 
aing  political  m  the  proceeding,  if  by  tliia 


- Vacui,  sive,  quid  urimur, 

Non  prater  sohtum  leves, 

he  wished  rather  to  pass  with  Agrippa  for  a  thoughtless,  unsuspecting  fop,  solely  ia 
pursuit  of  pleasure,  than  for  a  malcontent. 


nor 
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nor  in  the  indolence  of  the  Poet,  nor 
in  the  frivolous  pretext*  which  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  oiler  to  a  man 
like  Agrippa  • — 

Nos  convivia ,  nos  predict  virginum 
Se  tis  in  jut  cues,  unguibus  acrium 
Cantamus,  — 

hut  in  the  sentiment  that  it  did  not 
suit  him  to  celebrate  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  the  man  against  whom,  as 
against  the  subverter  of  the  Roman 
liberty,  tie  had  formerly  fought,  and 
from  whose  hands  all  the  aqua  luslra- 
lis  in  the  world  could  not  Wash  away 
the  blood  of  a  Brutus  and  Cassius, 
and  so  many  other  noble  Romans, 
who  had  fallen  as  sacrifices  to  his  am¬ 
bition.  It  would  have  been  prepos¬ 
terous  to  have  openly  and  directly 
declared  those  sentiments ;  but  on 
<jvery  occasion  he  gave  more  of  them 
to  be  observed,  even  by  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  persons  in  the  government, 
than  he  would  have  done,  if  his  sen¬ 
timents  on  that  point  had  been  less 
habitual,  a  d  their  vivacity  had  n,ot 
occasionally  hurried  him  beyond  the 
bounds  of  timid  prudence.  Proofs 
of  this,  I  think,  are  perceptible  par¬ 
ticularly  in  that  elegant  ode  to  the 
Consul  Asinius  Pollio  (the  first  of  the 
second  book),  where  he  speaks  of  the 
last  triumvirate  and  the  civil  war  it 
reduced,  the  history  whereof  Poibo 
ad  it  in  contemplation  to  compose, 
in  s  ch  a  strain  as  by  no  means  be¬ 
trays  a  CcEsarian  ;  and  where  that  sin¬ 
gle  strophe, 

Audire  magnos  jam  video)'  duces 
Non  indecoro  pulvere  sordklos, 

Et  cuncta  ierrarum  mbada 
Prater  atrocem  animum  Catonis, — 

is  equal  to  the  finest  monument  that 
could  have  been  erected  to  the  un- 
coutroulable  Cato,  and  the  other  no¬ 
ble  characters  who  bled  for  liberty. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  our 


Poet  —  with  such  warm  and  little 
dissembled  sentiments  towards  the 
champions  of  the  good  old  cause,  and 
with  so  much  apathy  and  indifference 
for  those  whose  crimes  a  nd  good  for¬ 
tune  had  given  t.bem  the  upper-hand, 

- —  had  need  qf  all  his  amcenily  in  con¬ 
versation,  all  his  talents,  and  all  the 
friendship, of  Maecenas,  which  he  had 
won  by  their  means,  in  order  to  avoid 
failing  under  suspicion  in  one  way  or 
another  of  a  secret  disaffection  to  the 
new  constitution.  But  we  likewise  con¬ 
ceive,  how  necessary  it  was  for  him  to 
retire  from  social  life  and  from  Rome, 
to  sequester  himself  at  his  Sabine 
farm,  and  acquire  that  absolute  indif¬ 
ference  towards  any  increase  of  for¬ 
tune,  and  that  readiness  to  relinquish 
even  the  pittance  which  he  had,  w  hich 
he  so  often  professed  to  Maecenas,  and 
which,  he  particularly  expresses  in  the’ 
following  strophes  of  the  29th  ode 
of  the  third  book,  with  all  the  Varmth 
and  sincerity  of  a  man,  who  had  lived 
to  see  such  striking  instances  of  the 
inconstancy  of  human  affairs  ; 

Fortuna,  servo  lata  negotio,  et 
Ludum  insolent 'em  htdere  pertinax , 
Transmulal  incertos  honores , 

Nunc  ms  hi,  nunc  alii  benigna . 

I.audo  mane iitem :  si  color es  quatit 
Pair, as,  r'esigno  quev  dedif,  et  vied 
Virtu  te  me  involvo,  p  rob  unique 
Pauperiem  sine  dote  queero. 

We  shall  scarcely  be  mistaken  if  in 
this  temper  and  disposition  of  our 
Poet  we  seek  the  real  cause  of  his 
declining  the  olTeb  made  him  by  Au¬ 
gustus,  through  Maecenas,  of  engag¬ 
ing  in  his  service  and  taking  charge 
ot  his  private  correspondence*,  un¬ 
der  the  specious  pretext  of  his  ill 
state  of  health..  1  think  we  cannot 
require 'a  stronger  argument  that  Ho¬ 
race  wished  not  to  be  seen  either  by 
his  contemi  oraries  or  by  posterity  so 
near  to  the  peYson  of  the  oppressor 


*  Augustus  ei  epistolarum  qfficium  obtulit,  ut  hoc  ad  Mcrcenatem  scrip  to  signjtcat  ■  Ante 
ipse  sufficiebam  scribendis  epistolis  amicorum  :  nunc  occupaimimus  ct  ivjirmus,  Ilorativm 
nostrum  te  cupio  adducere.  V  eniet  tgiiur  ab  ista  parasitica  mens  a  ad  hanc  regiam,  ct  nos 
in  epistolis  scribendis  adjuvabit.  Soeton.  in  vita  Horat.  It  cannot,  perhaps,  be  ascer¬ 
tained  at  what  juncture  that  proposal  was  made  to  Horace ;  there  is  room  to  conjecture, 
however,  that  it  might  have  happened  soon  after  the  time  that  the  heir  °1  Caesar  was 
honoured  with  the  glorious  name  of  Augustus,  somewhere  about  the  year  729.  Jt  ,is 
not  to  be  concealed,  that  the  expression,  “  Let  him  therefore  come  from  that  (namely 
thy)  parasitical  table  to  this  rsyal  one,”  might. throw  suspicion  over  thy  whole  transac¬ 
tion,  on  recollecting,  that  Octavius,  ere  the  predicate  Augustus  was  conferred  upon 
him,  abandoned  the  idea  of  denominating  himself  Romulus,  solely  because  he  perceived 
how  greatly  he  should  displease  the  Romans  by  assuming  a  name  whereby  he  would 
seem  to  affect  the  regal  dignity,  /so  odious  to  them.  Dio,  lib.  liii.  Where  is  the  pro¬ 
bability  that  Augustus  should  call  bis  table  a  royal  one  ,  he,  who  by  an  especial  edict  for¬ 
bad 
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of  his  form  er  party  and  of  the  whole 
Republic ;  and  that  he  was  neither 
deficient,  in  courage,  to  encounter  the 
risk,  of  incurring  the  displeasure  and 
suspicion  oi  Augustus,  nor  in  virtue, 
to  refuse  a  post,  which,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  would  have  procured  him  au¬ 
thority,  influence,  and  opportunity 
for  infinitely  augmenting  the  s'plcn- 
'  dour  of  his  fortune,  tor,  that  he 
had  no  better  motive  to  this  refusal 
than  the  love  oi  indolence  and  ease, 
no  onewiil  suppose,  who  has  studied  his 
character  with  any  attention  in  his 
works,  and  who  is  sufficiency  gene¬ 
rous  himself,  to  beju.st  to  an  honour¬ 
able  man,  lie  whose  desires  do  not 
extend  beyond  the  middle  state  be¬ 
tween  opulence  and  penury  — the  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  respectable  life  —  may, 
indeed,  be  very  happy  with  that  dis¬ 
position;  hut  nobody,  in  whose  op¬ 
tion  the  means  of  obtaining  riches  and 
authority  are  placed,  has  that  dispo¬ 
sition,  unless  a  better  principle  of 
conduct  presides  in  his  breast,  than 
indolence  and  pleasure. 

Augustus,  no  doubt,  was  aware  of 
Horace’s  real  motive  ;  but  ever  since 
he  had  peacefully  and  alone  presided 
over  the  Roman  world,  he  had  made 
it  an  invariable  rule,  in  all  that  con¬ 
cerned  his  private  life,  not  to  assume 
any  superiority  over  other  Romans, 
but  to  respect  the  liberty  ot  indivi¬ 
duals,  to  the  end  that  the  yoke  which 
he  laid  on  the  nation  at  large  might 
be  the  less  sensibly  felt.  To  reject 
a  proposal  of  the  nature  of  that  w  hich 
,he  made  to  Horace,  from  a  Tiberius 
or  Domitian  might  ""have  been  at¬ 
tended  with  danger  :  whereas  Augus- 
tns  not  only  took  in  good  part  the 
allegations  of  the  poet,  but  affected 
from  that  time  forth  more  than  ever 
to  shew  him  marks  of  esteem.  In‘ 
proportion  as  Horace  respectfully  re¬ 


treated,  the  more  engaging,  and  almost 
importunate  was  Augustus:  it  seemed 
.as  though  something  were  wanting  to 
the  complete  satisfaction  whiea  his 
elevation  ought  to  give  him,  unless 
he  could  win  the  affection  of  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  character,  who,  under 
tne  appearance  of  a  man  of  wit  and 
pleasure,  entertained  in  his  breast, 
sentiments  and  virtues,  which  carried 
the  signature  of  the  exalted  friend  of 
his  youth,  and  rendered  him  worthy 
of  better  times.  Augustus  had  art¬ 
fully  brought  to  compliance  so  many 
of  the  hot-headed  Pompeians;  and 
was  Horace  alone  not  to  be  brought 
over  as  a  warm  and  zealous  adherent 
to  his  person  and  government? — The 
three  short  letters  of  which  Sueto¬ 
nius  has  handed  down  to  us  some  ex¬ 
tracts,  evidently  shew,  that  Augus¬ 
tus  was  by  no  means  indifferent  on 
that  head.  He  is  continually  return¬ 
ing  to  the  attack,  plies  him  now  in 
the  affectionate,  now  in  the  jocular 
style;  and,  perceiving  no  ground 
gained,  at  last  with  a  sort  of  sensi¬ 
bility,  that  leaves  the  Poet  without 
a  single  evasion  more,  —  “  Think 
then,”  writes  he  to  him,  “  that  thou 
rnayst  take  as  much  liberty  with  me, 
as  though  thou  wert  really  one  of  my 
conmiensaies ;  fain  would  I,  thou 
knowest,  have  adopted  this  relation  to 
thee,  if  the  state  ol  thy  health  had  per¬ 
mitted  it  —  Some  time  afterwards, 
in  a  jocular  strain,  he  seems  to  give  him 
to  understand  that  he  took  his  feigned 
excuse  for  what  it  was:  “  How  I 
hold  thee  in  my  remembrance,  thou 
ma  vest  learn  from  our  common  frieud 
Septiihius,  in  whose  presence  I  found 
occasion  to  mention  thee ;  for  thou 
must  not  imagine  that  because  thou 
hast  haughtily  disdained  our  friend¬ 
ship,  we  therefore  from  just  resent¬ 
ment  should  as  haughtily  look  over 

thee  *.*» 


bad  any  to  give  him  the  title  ot'  Domimis,  and  never  would  allow  himself  to  he  greeted 
by  any  of  his  nephews  or  adopted  sons,  either  in  jest  or  earnest,  with  the  title  of  Lord  ? 
S’lelon.  Aug.  cap.  of.  I  cannot,  however,  persuade  myseif,  that  the  authenticity  of 
the  letter  adduced  by  Suetonius  is  on  that  account  questionable  ;  and  Augustus,  who 
was  always  joking  and  punning  with  Maecenas,  might,  with  all  his  discretion,  have 
employed  this  expression,  perhaps  however  jocosely,  and  in  order  by  the  mensa  regia 
to  form  an  antithesis  with  the  parasitica ,  especially  in  a  careless  letter  to  a  confidant, 
which  he  certainly  had  no  apprehension  would  ever  fall  into  other  hands,  or  at  least 
was  sure  that  during  his  lifetime  it  would  never  come  before  the  pnbiiek.  That  Sueto¬ 
nius  had  in  his  possession  a  whole  collection  of  Augustus’s  familiar  letters  (which  per¬ 
haps  were  preserved  in  the  Bibliotheca  Pulathia)  is  to  be  gathered  from  his  life  of  that 
Prince  —  and  the  letter  of  which  we  are  now  speaking  is  moreover  confirmed  by  ano¬ 
ther  to  Horace  himself,  which  Suetonius  has  quoted  in  the  following.  What  interest 
could  any  one  have  had  in  forging  that  letter  ?  Or  would  not  the  fraud  have  already 
been  detected  in  the  time  of  Suetonius  ? 

*  Smnu:  tibi  aliquid  juris  apud  me,  tanquam  si  convlctor  mihi  fueris ;  quonlam  id  vsrts 

mini 
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thee*.”  This  letter  appears  to  be 
written  during  the  sojourn  of  Au¬ 
gustus  in  Spain  in  the  year  729.  The 
stroke  was  felt;  though  it  seems  to 
baxe  had  no  other  effect  upon  Ho¬ 
race,  than  to  squeeze  from  him  pos¬ 
sibly  the  fourteenth  ode  of  the  third 
book,  wherein  he  urges  the  Romans 
to  rejoice  in  the  approaching  trium¬ 
phant  return  of  their  Prince  from  the 
expedition  against  the  Asturians  and 
Biscay ans.  During  that  campaign 
Augustus  had  been  afflicted  with  a 
violent  fit  of  sickness,  and  it  ivas  even 
current  at  Rome  that  he  was  dead. 
The  fears  and  alarms  which  these  re¬ 
ports  disseminated  amongst  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  demonstrations  which 
Augustus  on  that  occasion  received 
of  the  affection  of  the  Romans,  gave 
tiie  Poet  a  most  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  moving  descriptions;  and 
in  what  a  beautiful  light  might  he, 
without  drawing  upon  himself  the 
slightest  imputation  of  flattery  and 
exaggeration,  have  placed  the  portrait 
of  the  Prince t.  But  Horace  could 
not  submit  to  act  the  Poet  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  his  heart  %  or  rather,  his 
heart  had  so  little  share  in  that  ode, 
that  he  even  keeps  far  below  the  his¬ 
torical  truth.  What  can  he  colder 
than  this  commencement : 

Herculis  ritu  modo  dictus,  o  phbs, 

Morte  venalem  petiisse  laurum 

Ccesar,  Hup  ana  repetit  penat.es 
Victor  ab  ora  ? 

And  this  is  all  that  he  had  to  say  on 
so  interesting  a  subject,  considered 
simply  in  a  poetical  point  of  view  ! 
Was  he  wanting  in  capacity?  That 
nobody  who  knows  him  will  agree  to. 
He  was,  therefore,  only  wanting  in 
inclination.  —  In  the  whole  ode,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  frozen  and  forced  address 
to  the  Roman  populace,  there  is  no¬ 
thing  that  looks  like  a  compliment  to 
Augustus,  besides  the  fourth  strophe, 


Hie  dies,  vere  mi  hi  festus,  atras 
Eximet  curas :  ego  nee  tumultum, 
Nee  mori  per  vim  metuani,  tenente 
Cassare  terras. 

It  was  hardly  possible  for  Horace  to 
have  stated  more  clearly  and  precisely 
the  sole  reason  why  he  and  the  rest 
of  the  former  champions  of  the  Re¬ 
public  were  reconciled  to  their  pre¬ 
sent  condition  —  but  ^as  that  enough, 
I  will  not  say  for  the  courtier,  but 
only  for  the  poet,  who  with  a  less 
repugnant  heart  might  have  said  so 
many  fine  things  oil  that  head  ?  — 
whereas  lie  employs  nearly  one  half 
of  the  ode  in  ordering  his  servants  to 
make  preparations  for  an  evening’s 
entertainment,  and  to  fetch  the  song¬ 
stress  Neatra, if  she  was  not  already 
bespoke.  And  who  should  suppose, 
that  even  in  this  same  piece,  in  an 
ode  on  Augustus’s  return  —  from  the 
other  world,  to  which  common  re¬ 
port  had  already  translated  him,  he 
would  find  occasion  to  recollect  the 
year  when  he  bore  arms  against  Au¬ 
gustus,  with  a  species  of  exultation? 
—  “  If  the  porter  at  Neasra’s  door 
refuse  to  letThee  in,  says  he,  go  thy 
way,  and  say  no  more.  At  my  time 
of  life  all  inclination  to  lewdness  is 
gone  by.  I  should  not,  indeed,  have 
borne  such  treatment  when  under  the 
Consul  Plancus  (in  the  year  712);  I 
was  still  in  all  the  fire  of  youth !”  — 
Probably  that  ode  was  not  intended 
for  the  eye  of  Augustus ;  or,  if  it 
ever  came  to  his  sight,  he  could 
scarcely  have  taken  it  for  a  particu¬ 
lar  proof  of  Horace’s  attachment  to 
his  person. 

Let  me  be  allowed  —  since  the 
point  I  am  here  treating  of  concerns 
a  very  material  feature  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  our  Poet  not  yet  sufficiently 
understood,  or  rather  placed  in  a  to¬ 
tally  false  light  by  the  preconceived 
opinions  of  expositors  —  to  add  only 


rnihi  tecum  esse  volui,  si  per  valetudmem  tuam  fieri  possit.  Sueton.  loc.  cit.  The  last 
words  give  us  clearly,  to  understand,  that  he  was  determined,  however,  to  leave  the 
door  open  to  him. 

*  Tui  qualem  habeam  memoriam  poteris  ex  Septimio  auoqve  nostro  audire  ;  ?ia?n  incidit 
v.t  coram  dlo  fieret.  a.  me  tui  mentio.  Ncque  enim  si  tu  svperbus  amicitiam  nostrum  sprevisti > 
rdeo  nos  quoque  GcvlvKsonpoati/juv.  Ibid.  Ten  English  words  would  not  suffice  to  express 
the  comic  import  of  this  last  Greek  word. 

4-  The  author  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Augustus  Cmsar  thinks'  it  was  on  this 
occasion,  that  Horace  composed  that  fine  ode,  Divis  arte  bonis  (the  fifth  of  the  fourth 
book).  There  is  not,  however,  a  word  to  be  found  in  the  ode  itself,  that  has. particular 
reference  to  that  occasion  ;  and  we  have,  on  the  contrary,  very  good  reasons  for  bet 
lieving  that  it  was  written  some  years  later,  namely,  prior  to  the  return  of  Augustus 
from  the  journey  he  made  to  Gaul  in  the  year  7,56. 


ibis 
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this  one  consideration  to  the  forego¬ 
ing  instances  of  his  real  disposition 
toward  Augustus.  In  almost  ali  his 
poems  Horace  swims  against  the  po¬ 
pular  tide.  On  every  occasion,  and 
even  in  some  pieces  particularly  de¬ 
signed  for  that  purpose,  he  inveighs 
against  the  corruption  of  the  times, 
their  excessive  luxury,  their  degene¬ 
racy  from  the  sentiments  and  virtues 
of  their  ancestors.  Never  is  he  more 
glowing,  never  more  sublime,  than 
when  his  heart  swells  with  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  illustrious  person¬ 
ages  of  the  old  free  Republic,  the 
recollection  of  what  Rome  had  been. 
In  the  very  pieces  that  either  begin 
or  end  with  a  cold,  ambiguous,  or 
hyperbolical  encomium  of  Augustus, 
he  gives  scope  to  that  genial  inclina¬ 
tion  of  his  soul  *,  as  he  uniformly 
does  iu  the  pieces  to  Maecenas,  w  here 
be  expresses  in  the  most  lively  terms 
his  passion  for  liberty,  his  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  a  prosperity  that  depends  on 
the  opinion  of  another,  and  his  con¬ 
tentedness  with  a  poverty,  in  which 
he  still  felt  himself  rich  beyond  his 
wishes +.  And  these  were  net  senti¬ 
ments  only  for  making  parade  of  in 
verse :  they  were  the  copy  of  himself, 
the  transcript  of  his  life,  and  we  must 
b6  wilfully  unjust  to  him,  if  we  per¬ 
sist  in  disavowing  this  fact.  Do  we 
suppose,  ho  werer,  that  Horace  meant 
thereby  to  pay  his  court  to  Augus¬ 
tus?  Do  we  suppose  that  he  who 
was  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
world  and  with  the  human  heart,  was 
simple  enough  to  be  deceived  by  the 
apparent  exertions  of  that  politic 
Prince  for  reforming  the  Roman 
ttiauaers?  Or  can  we  imagine,  that 
Augustus  could  have  a  real  compla¬ 
cency  in  the  old  Roman  spirit,  which 
so  frequently  flashes  from  the  works 
of  our  Poet,  and  account  him  a  friend 
to  his  government,  who  took  so  little 
pains  to  conceal  his  republican  senti¬ 
ments,  and  so  often  gives  it  plainly 
enoogh  to  be  understood,  that  it  was 
only  the  just  apprehension  of  still 


greater  evils  that  compelled  him  to 
reckon  the  present  state  of  tilings. a 
benefit. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Poet  wa* 
sufficiently  observant  of  the  necessary 
decorum  for  not  giving  cause  to  a 
Prince,  w  ho  was  resolved  asit  were  to 
reconcile  the  world  to  him  by  a  mild 
and  beneficent  administration,  to 
make  an  exception  of  him;  and  .Au¬ 
gustus  must  naturally,  amidst  the 
cares  of  state,  and  the  innumerable 
and  almost  boundless  demonstrations 
of  obsequiousness  and  adoration, 
which  he  received  on  all  sides  and  from 
all  ends  of  the  earth,  frequently  over¬ 
look  an  individual  of  so  little  import¬ 
ance  in  the  aggregate  mass.  But  he 
did  not  entirely  overlook  him  ;  and 
he  could  neither  be  ia  want  of  op¬ 
portunity  for  observing  how  little 
solicitous  our  Poet  was  to  attract 
his  favourable  regards,  nor  of  reasons 
for  being  sensibly  touched  at  it.  That 
sensibility,  —  which  in  his  billet  to 
Horace  last  quoted  from  Suetonius, 
though  in  a  jocular  style,  he  shews 
with  sufficient  vivacity  for  enabling 
him  to  expect  that  Horace  would 
feel  the  sting,  —  could  not  fail  of 
being  increased  on  perceiving  from  a 
copy  ol  ail  the  works  then  extant  of 
the  Bard,  which  the  latter  had  sent 
him  at  his  own  request  by  Viuius 
A  sella  how  little  the  Horatiau 
Muse  had  done  lor  him.  Amongst 
so  many  Serrnones,  so  many  Epistles, 
not  one  —  to  Augustus.  Amongst 
such  a  number  of  Odes  — •  so  few, 
where,  as  by  constraint  and  with 
averted  looks,  as  he  passes  by,  he 
throws  two  grains  of  incense  on  his 
altar!  IVot  a  single  work  devoted  to 
the  fame  of  the  imperator  and  tiiq 
celebration  of  his  age  ;  none,  aL  least, 
that  were  at  once  worthy  of  him  and 
ol  the  Poet,  and  which  had  life  enough 
to  reach  posterity  !  This  was  more 
than  the  vanity  of  Augustus  could 
bear.  He  was  angry  in  good  earnest ; 
and,  in  the  first  transports  of  his  dis¬ 
pleasure,  the  letter  above  quoted 


*  See,  among  others,  particularly  the  fifth  ode  of  the  third  hook,  where,  after  (as 
a  good  citizen  determined  not  to  act  the  nonconformist  where  it  would  serve  no  good 
purpose)  he  has  in  a  couple  of  lines  burnt  the  due  incense  to  the  new  divinity  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  as  soon  as  possible  turns  away  from  him,  and  proceeds  to  fiil  almost  the  whole 
ode  with  the  grand  picture  cf  the  virtue  and  voluntary  sacrifice  of  Regulus. 
i"  Hoc  drat  in  votis,  modus  agri  non  ila  magnus,  & c. 

- -  -  - - Auetius  atque 

Dii  melrus  fecere.  Bene  est,  nihil  nmplius  oro,  fee.  Serm.  ii.  6. 
t  ^  the  Thirteenth  Epistle  in  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  LXXVy.  p.  11  CO, 
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from  Suetonius  escaped  him,  wherein 
he  makes  a  bolder  thrust  at  tiie  poet, 
and  drives  him  to  the  necessity*  ei¬ 
ther  of  altering  his  behaviour,  or  of 
tacitly  co  seating  that  Augustus -had 
guessed  the  tr  .  e  cause  of  it. 

Me  thinks  this  statement,  founded 
on  real  facts,- rentiers  it  very  compre¬ 
hensible,  that  Augustus,,  under  these 
circumstances,  a  ,d  with  a  tempera¬ 
ment  which  allowed  him  not  always 
to  be  master  of  his  first  movements, 
was  perfectly  capable  of  employing 
an  expression,  which,  offensive  as  it 
may  sound,  was  yet  the  most  di¬ 
rect  and  infallible  raea  s  of  effecting 
his  purpose  with  Horace.  The  ge¬ 
nuineness  of  the  repeatedly-mentioned 
letter  cannot,  therefore,  on  account 
of  that  expression,  he  reasonably  dis¬ 
puted  ;  and  it  is  absolutely  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  the  dangerous  ques¬ 
tion,  an  reverts  ne  apud  posteros  in- 
fame  sit ,  quod  ride  arts  familiar  is  no¬ 
bis  esse,  forced  from  the  worthy  Poet 
the  rather  overstrained  compliments 
in  the  present  epistle,  and  in  some 
odes  of  the  fourth  book  (the  first 
that  were  written  after  this  epocha). 
— .  He  could  not  be  blamed,  even 
without  any  other  motive  than  that, 
for  not  wishing  to  carry  things  to  ex¬ 
tremities  with  a  Prince,  whose  milder 
and  more  affable  character,  now 
adopted,'  could  not  appear  sufficiently 
natural  in  the  eyes  of  him  who  had 
known  him  at  the  time  of  the  pro¬ 
scriptions,  to  preserve  him  always 
from  the  secret  horror  with  which  we 
return  the  caresses  of  a  tamed  wolf. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  unjust  to 
Augustus,  who  so  amply  compensated 
and  almost  effaced  the  infamy  of  the 
first  twelve  years  of  his  life  by  a 
mild  and  honourable  reign  nearly  four 
times  as  long.  Every  successive  year 
the  charming  part  he  acted  became 
more  natural  to  him ;  every  succes¬ 
sive  year  increased  his  merits  in  be¬ 
half  of  Rome,  whose  second  founder 
in  some  degree  he  was,  and  which 
became  always  dearer  to  him,  as  he 
acquired  a  greater  right  to  regard  it 
as  his  own  work.  Horace  —  who, 
as  tne  eye-witness  of  all  these  so  great, 
so  rapid,  so  surprising  changes,  could 
not,  perhaps,  always  resist  the  illu¬ 
sion  of  the  moment  —  must  not  nave 
had  the  heart  of  a  poet,  not  at  times 
to  bp  captivated  by  his  present  feel¬ 
ings,  not  at  least  for  a  few  instants  to 


forget  the  past,  and  in  Augustus  to 
perceive  only  the  restorer  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  security  and  peace,  only  the  be¬ 
neficent  genius  of  a  new  a?ra  springing 
up  and  flourishing  beneath  his  guar- 
d  an  Care.  In  such  moments  of  genial 
transport,  without  meriting  the  re¬ 
proach  of  deliberate  adulation,  he 
could  c haunt  his  praise  m  such  strains 
as  these  *: 

Quo  nihil  majns  meliusve  terris 
Fata  donav ere  boniqu e  divi, 

Nec  clahunt,  quamvis  redeant  in  aurum 
Tempora  p  rheum. 

In  some  such  moment,  might  he  even 
break  out  in  this  affectionate  ad¬ 
dress  t  : 

Qua?  cura  patrnm,  qiiaive  Quiritium, 
Plenis  honorum  munenhus.  tuas, 
Auguste,  virtutes  in  avion 
Per  titulos  memoresque  fast  os 
PE  tar  net  S  - 

However,  the  Odes  to  Augustus, 
which  may  be  pronounced  the  most 
flattering  in  the  fourth  book,  the 
fifth  and  fifteenth,  consist  in  fact  sim¬ 
ply  of  an  historically  true  relation  of 
the  several  advantages  which  the5 
world  actually  enjoyed  under  the  new 
administration  ;  and,  if  we  even  chuse 
to  consider  them  as  forced  panegyrics, 
we  must  after  all  confess  that  Horace 
very  well  knew  how  to  combine  what 
he  could  no  longer  refuse  to  Augus¬ 
tus,  with  what  was  due  to  his  own 
character.  W.  T. 


THE  PROJECTOR,  No.  LXXXVII. 

To  the  Author  of  the  Projector. 

Sir, 

'\T  OCR  venerable  predecessors  in 
JL  Queen  Anne’s  reign  did  not 
think  it  beneath  them  to  take  notice 
of  matters  pertaining  to  the  Church, 
as  far  as  respected  a  proper  behavi¬ 
our  in  that  place  ;  from  which  I  draw 
two  inferences,  first,  that  it  was  then 
the  fashion  to  go  to  church,  and  se¬ 
condly,  that  a  becoming  demeanour 
in  that  place  was  thought  w  orthy  of 
public  notice.  Now,  Sir,  I  have 
not  such  a  bad  opinion  of  the  present 
age  as  to  suppose  that  either  of  those 
practices  are  obsolete,  1  conceive 
that  you  will  have  no  objection  to 
introduce  a  few  hints  on  the  same 
subject,  if  I  may  tj-ust  the  general 
tenour  of  your  lucubrations.  Having 
been  long  in  the  habit  of  going  to 


*  Cana,  lib.  iv  2.  fi  Ibid.  »v.  14. 

church. 
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church,  and  considering  such  habit 
as  an  indispensable  obligation,  (an 
opinion  which  in  my  youthful  days 
was  110c  thought  so  singular  as  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  some  at  present,)  1  hatter 
myself  that  i  aha  qualified  by  obser¬ 
vation  and  experience  to  furnish  you 
with  such  information  as  .will  be  au¬ 
thentic,  aid  may  be  acceptable. 
But,  as  1  have  no  inclination  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  yon  in  your  proper  province, 
or  to  set  Uj  io.  a  general  reformer, 
I  prefer  inrowing  the  few  o  serra¬ 
tions  1  hate  to  oner  into  a  form 
which  1  hope  will  be  thought  respect¬ 
ful  ami  poli.e  to  ail  parties  concerned, 
especially  as  I  have  good  reason  to 
suppose  that  trie  dictatorial  planner 
will  have  no  chance  to  succeed  in  a 
case  where  it  is  riot  m  our  power  to 
follow  it  up  with  any  degree  of  ef¬ 
fectual  d:S  spline  or  lasting  conlroui. 
Be  pleased,  uierelor.e,  Mr.  Projec¬ 
tor,  to  inform  your  readers  that 
what  I  nave  got  to  say  is  submitted 
with  ai.  clue  deference  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  may  happen  to  think 
otherw  i  se. 

1  wouid,  then,  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  compilers  ot  the  hook 
of  Common  Bra  cr,  having  prefixed 
a  General  c  onfession  and  Absolution 
to  the  morning  and  evening  service, 
there  ap peats  no  very  urgent  reason 
why  tiic  people  snouid  not  come  to 
church  until  a  considerable  time  after 
these  prayers  have  been  put  up.  But 
1  shall  not  enlarge  on  this  part  of  my 
subject,  because  it  would  probably 
lead  me  into  a  long  and  perhaps  un¬ 
pleasant  dissertation  on  indolence. 

I  am  aware  that  many  entertainmen  s 
which  promise  excess  and  midnight 
revelling,  are  appointed  purposely  to 
be  held  on  Saturday,  because  Sunday 
is  accounted  a  Lies  non,  and  there¬ 
fore  a.  few  hours  may  be  borrowed 
from  it,  “  without  loss  of  time  or 
hindrance  of  business.”  1  allow,  how¬ 
ever,  that  what  I  complain  of  may 
not  be  practised  out  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  disrespect  to  the  church  service, 
but  merely  as  a  part  of  that  general 
law  which  enjoins  that  ail  appoint¬ 
ments  should  be  kept  late,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  no  person  pretending 
in  any  degree  to  exist  in  genteel  life, 
should  ever  be  in  time  on  any  occasion 
v  liatever,  Sanctioned,  therefore,  as 
Bus  practice  is  by  the  highest  autho¬ 
rities,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  ob- 
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ject  to  it,  if  I  did  not  apprehend  that 
the  advocates  lor  lateness  have  for¬ 
got  that  there  is  a  material  difference 
in  the  two  cases  which  ought  to  sug¬ 
gest  a  different  practice,  if  a  party, 
for  example,  determine  to  keep  a 
dinner  engagement  as  late  as  possi¬ 
ble,  they  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  rest  of  the  company 
must  wait  for  them,  and  the  dinner 
be  nearly  spoiled  by  the  delay  ;  where¬ 
as  in  the  case  now  before  us,  the 
clergyman  is  under  an  obligation  to 
begin/at  a  fixed  hour,  and  there  is,  I 
believe,  no  instance  of  putting  back 
the  prayers  in  compliment  to  those 
who  are  absent  Whether,  if  the 
mme  punctuality  were  observed  in 
other  engagements,  any  of  the  party 
would  be  willing  to  give  up  the  first 
course,  or  be  content  to  pop  in  one 
by  one  when  the  dinner  is  half  over., 

I  leave  to  their  sober  consideration, 
and  proceed  to  other  matters. 

When  for  any  reason  persons  are 
detained  uinil  the  service  is  one  third, 
or  one  half  over,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  they  should,  immedi¬ 
ately  on  entrance,  inform  their  friends 
.why  they  were  detained,  the  Ru- 
brick  has  not  appointed  that  the  cler¬ 
gyman  should  make  a  stop  for  this 
purpose,  and  if  he  does  not,  there 
must  be  a  clashing  of  subjects  not  of 
the  most  reverent  kind.  1  do  not  say 
that  apologies  for  such  delays  are 
unnecessary  ;  but  it  is  the  general  opi¬ 
nion  that,  if  made  in  this  way,  they 
are  not  made  in  the  proper  time,  or 
to  the  proper  person. 

There  being  in  most  cases  a  suffi¬ 
cient  space  allowed,  either  before  go¬ 
ing,  or  after  returning  from  church, 
to  make  bows,  ihrow  nods,  exhibit 
curtesies,  and  exchange  compliments  ? 
these,  it  is  presumed,  may  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with  during  the  psalms  or  les¬ 
sons,  even  if  the  curate’s  voice  should 
not  happen  to  be  louderthan  the  voices 
of  tv  o  or  three  persons  talking  in  a 
pew. 

As  disputes  respecting  hassocks, 
sometimes  of  a  very  serious  kind,  will 
peradventure  occur,  especially  where 
these  conveniences  have  been  mis¬ 
laid  or  misplaced  either  by  design  or 
accideut ;  all  such  disputes,  particu¬ 
larly  if  carried  on  with  a  peculiar  elov  a- 
tion  of  the  voice,  and  certain  angry 
motions  of  the  head,  may  he  very 
safely  adjusted  beiore  the  service  be¬ 
gins. 
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gins,  and  nearly  as  well  as  during  the 
prayers,  unless  where  it  is  necessary 
to  assert  one’s  dignity,  by  drawing 
public  attention. 

If  any  person  comes  from  a  consi¬ 
derable  distance,  be  may  be  cordially 
forgiven,  if  he  does  not  begin  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  journey  the  moment  he 
takes  his  seat.  The  violence  of  the 
shower,  the  identical  tree  he  stood 
under,  the  starting  of  his  horse  at 
the  lightning,  the  behaviour  of  the 
woman  at  tire  Bear’s  Head,  or  the 
man  at  the  turnpike-gate,  are  all 
matters  capable  of  being  postponed 
without  injury  to  the  powers  of  nar¬ 
ration. 

Those  who  happen  to  have  a  voice 
peculiarly  harsh  and  disagreeable,  are 
respectfully  requested  to  observe  that 
they  afford  very  little  gratification  to 
the  hearers  around  them,  by  repeating 
the  prayers  in  a  louder  voice  than 
any  one  else;  md  some  part  of  this 
intimation  is  particularly  recommend¬ 
ed  to  those  who  think  they  can  sing. 

It  Mrs.  Jenkyns  sports  a  new  bon¬ 
net,  that  does  not  become  her  face 
at  all,  or  Mrs.  Tomkins’s  fine  lace 
veil  be  discovered  during  the  sermon, 
(although  it  be  well  known  that  she 
bought  it  of  Lady  Spendthrift's  wo¬ 
man),  there  is  no  immediate  necessity 
for  disturbing  any  part  of  the  congre¬ 
gation  by  remarks  on  those  objects, 
or  even  by  wondering  where  they  get 
the  money  to  pay  tor  such  articles. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  very  sensible  per¬ 
sons  that  all  matters  of  debtor  and 
creditor  may  be  advantageously  dis¬ 
cussed  duri;  g  the  week. 

Wh  en  children  are  introduced,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  it  would  he 
an  improvement  to  teach  them  how 
to  behave,,  especially  as  sleeping, 
snoring,  and  squalling,  are  amuse¬ 
ments  which  might  as  well  be  en¬ 
joyed  at  home,  and  create  much  less 
disturbance  to  those  who  are  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  quiet  of  a  whole  con¬ 
gregation  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  indulgence  of  one  child,  although 
it  may  be  the  “prettiest  dear”  that 
ever  was  spoiled. 

If  a  new-married  couple  enter  the 
church,  and  it  be  absolutely  impos¬ 
sible  not  to  stare  at  them,  and 
point  them  out  to  others  who  hap¬ 
pen  not  to  know  them,  their  cha¬ 
racters  r;  ay  be  spared  until  after  the 
prayer  against  “envy,  hatred,  and 
malice,  and  all  uncharitableness,”  is 


fairly  got  rid  of.  There  will  f>e  time 
enough  then  to  wonder  how  he  should 
marry  such  a  dowdy  creature,  or  how 
she  should  think  of  a  tradesman, 
when  her  father  left  her  such  a  for¬ 
tune  ] 

Simpering  and  smirking  behind  a. 
fan,  yawning  in  the  folds  of  a  fine 
handkerchief,  looking  every  way  but 
at  the  preacher,  whispering  every¬ 
thing  that  comes  uppermost,  and 
smiling  at  something"  that  “  came  in 
one’s  head  that  very  moment,”  are 
not  ranked  by  the  ablest  Divines 
among  the  infallible  symptoms  of 
devotion,  even  if  the  clerk  should 
make  a  blunder,  the  beadle  let  drop 
his  staff,  a  hat  fall  over  the  gallery, 
a  dog  bark  in  the  aile,  or  any  other 
occurrence  take  place  of  so  much 
more  importance  than  what  is  going- 
forward  in  the  desk  and  pulpit. 

Although  the  clergyman  be  a  ba¬ 
chelor,  it  is  not  indispensably  neces¬ 
sary  that  every  eye  should  be  scruti¬ 
nizing  his  person,  and  every  specu¬ 
lation  be  exhausted  on  his  probable 
choice  of  a  wife.  The  looks  he  throws 
to  Miss  Longtort's  pew  may  be  merely 
accidental,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
to  whisper  that  he  visits,  the  widow 
lady  in  the  grove,  when-  that  and  a 
thousand  similar  reports  may  be  cir¬ 
culated  loudly  for  six  days  together. 

ft  is  a  decided  case  in  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  court,  that  a  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per  is  no  part  of  the-furniture  of  the 
clerk’s  desk  or  the  churchwarden’s 
pew,  even  if  it  contains  the  preced¬ 
ing  night’s  Gazette,  and  it  “was 
just  put  into  his  hand.”  As  to  the 
Overseer’s  anxious  enquiries  about 
the  Russian  fleet  at  the  vestry-door, 
they  may  as  well  be  postponed  ;  nor 
does' there  seem  sufficient  time,  dur¬ 
ing  the  voluntary,  to  land  an  army 
at  Naples,  or  -any  part  of  Italy. 

Those  who  indulge  themselves  with 
a  nap  during  the  sermon,  are  respect¬ 
fully  informed  that  the  pews  were 
not  built  for  that  express  purpose ; 
pud  that  sleeping,  in  the ‘opinion  of 
some  very  weil-iufbrnaed  persons,  is 
not  a  very  striking  proof  of  devo¬ 
tion,  nor  would  be  for  a  moment  at¬ 
tempted  or  allowed  in  any  Other  pub¬ 
lic  place. 

As  to  colds  caught  in  church,  which 
have  been  of  such  duration  as  to  keep 
the  pa  ient  away  for  nearly  halt  a 
year  after  the  cure  was  fully  accom¬ 
plished,  I  have  been  at  some  pains 

and 
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and  expence  to  consult  the  Facility, 
who  assure  me  that  church  colds  al¬ 
ways  produce  this  effect ;  but  that 
dramatic  colds,  Vauxhall  rheuma¬ 
tisms,  and  ball-room  hoarsenesses, 
are  never  attended  by  similar  conse¬ 
quences.  They  add,  however,  that 
as  to  all  the  modes  of  cure,  and  all 
the  symptoms  upon  dissection,  the 
disorder  appears  in  both  coses  to  be 
the  same  ;  only  that  church  coughs 
and  colds,  from  the  peculiar  cautions 
adopted,  and  the  care  of  the  patient 
not  to  be  caught  a  second  time,  have 
always  been  more  lenient. 

Those  who  cannot  sit  but  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  seat,  or  kneel  but  oil  a  parti¬ 
cular  hassock,  and  who  enter  into 
very  sharp  dialogues  on  Mrs.  Early, 
who,  forsooth,  has  taken  the  upper 
part  of  the  pew,  or  Mrs.  Fussock, 
who  takes  up  the  room  of  three  well- 
sized  people,  are  not  supposed  to  he 
animated  by  the  spirit  which  ought 
to  prevail  in  a  place  exclusively  ap¬ 
pointed  for  public  worship,  instead  of 
private  humours. 

The  impertinence  of  a  pew-opener, 
who  may  happen  to  place  her  custo¬ 
mers  without  a  sufficient  attention  to 
the  laws  of  precedence,  and  who  is 
less  attentive  to  heraldic  arrangement, 
than  to  the  difference  between  a 
quarterly  half-crown  and  a  shilling, 
has  often  been  a  matter  of  serious  com¬ 
plaint,  inward  vexation,  and  outward 
vociferation.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
opinion  of  many  eminent  Divines  and 
Casuistical  Professors,  it  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  a  full  and  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  spoiling  the  temper,  or  dis¬ 
tracting  the  attention,  unless  in  cases 
where  temper  and  attention  appear  to 
exist  in  very  small  quantities. 

There  are  few  things  better  worth 
remembrance  than  this  v  ry  simple 
position,  that  a  man  can  be  in  only 
one  place  at  a  time.  Those,  there¬ 
fore,  who  happen  to  go  to  church 
are  requested  so  to  arrange  their 
thoughts  as  not  to  appear  to  he  al¬ 
most  every  where  hut  where  they 
are,  talking  of  everything  but  what 
proceeds  from  the  desk  and  pulpit, 
and  thinking  of  a  dozen  things  which 
belong  to  a  dozen  places,  which  they 
have  visited  or  may  visit  during  the 
■week. 

Disputes  about  dignity  and  conse¬ 
quence,  the  upper  end  or  the  lower 
end  ot  the  pew,  sitting  with  the  back 
or  the  front  to  the  preacher,  the  im 
prescriptible  right  to  a  drawer  for 


hooks,  or  a  peg  for  a  hat,  &c.  ought 
to  be  adjusted  in  some  court  insti¬ 
tuted  for  the  purpose,  and  before 
judges  duly  qualified  to  iay  down  the 
law  in  matters  of  such  infinite  import¬ 
ance.  The  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
the  Book  of  Canons,  and  the  Homilies, 
are  very  unfortunately  silent  as  to 
points  of  etiquette ;  and  it  never  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  entered  into  the  heads 
of  their  authors  that  persons  may 
come  to  church  for  no  other  appa¬ 
rent  purpose  than  to  wrangle  with 
one  another. 

On  returning  from  church  it  seems 
not  very  material  what  subject  is  ta¬ 
ken  up  first,  provided  it  has  no  very 
intimate  connexion  with  the  subject 
of  the  preacher’s  discourse,  which  is 
alw  ays  to  be  left  behind. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
stop  in  ihe  church,  either  in  the  porch 
or  the  pew,  to  adjust  the  ceremonial 
of  a  visit,  or  to  discuss  the  last  night’s 
play  ;  and  by  a  parity  of  reasoning, 
articles  of  dress,  singularities  of  man¬ 
ner,  and  other  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  during  the  service,  are  not 
necessary  to  be  commented  on  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  blessing  being  pro¬ 
nounced,  especially  in  churches  which 
are  not  of  such  an  immoderate  length 
that  a  secret  w  ill  be  ready  to  hurst 
before  the  party  gets  vent.  Some 
persons  indeed  have  the  happy  knack 
of  getting  out  of  a  church  as  rapidly 
as  if  they  were  endeavouring  to  es¬ 
cape  pursuit.  But  this  is  scarcely 
thought  requisite,  even  if  they  must 
run  across  to  enquire  after  Mrs.  Whim¬ 
sical’s  rheumatism,  or  step  aside  to 
know  the  state  of  Mrs.  Daffy’s  bowels, 
or,  what  is  still  more  important  and 
makes  many  a  one  long  for  the  bless¬ 
ing,  that  they  may  be  certain  -whe¬ 
ther  Major  Sturgeon  has  taken  the 
white  house  on  the  Green,  or  if  it  be 
true  that  one  of  the  Miss  Smiths  has 
run  away  with  Mr.  Johnson’s  eldest 
son  ? 

1  have  thus,  Sir,  pointed  out  some 
particulars  in  which  I  have  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  differ  from  the  parties  al¬ 
luded  to;  but  1  hope  I  have  offered 
my  opinion  with  a!i  the  respect  that 
is  due,  and  that  it  wii!  not  suffer  by 
any  mistakes  or  errors  in  point  of 
fact  or  reasoning  that  may  have  been 
committed  by 

Your  humble  servant 
and  correspondent, 

Giles  Gentle. 

Mr 
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Mr.  Urban,  _  Herefordshire,  Sept*  4. 

r' I ^  H K  salubrity  of  the  air  of  this  county,  and  the  Consequent  longevity  of 
JL  its  inhabitants,  are  generally  known.  In  confirmation  of  theHuitcr,  I 
send  you  the  following  extracts  from  the  register  of  Burials  in  a  small  parish 
(situated  about  five  miles  West  from  Hereford  on  the  South  hank  of  the  river 
Wye),  in  which  the  ages  of  the  persons  buried  for  the  fast  45  years,  beginning 
with  1763,  have  been  constantly  set  down.  The  number  of  persons  buried 
withi  the  period  are  200.  The  ag’es  of  the  infants  under  twelve  months  old, 
have  been  taken  at  six  months  each  ;  and  the  united  ages  of  the  260  persons. 
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As  out  of  260  persons,  130  reached  to  the  age  of  58  years  and  upwards, 
I  shall  he  obliged  by  the  observations  of  your  Correspondents  on  this  most 
singular  (as  I  am  told)  instance  of  parochial  longevity.  1  should  add,  that 
the  parish  is  situated  high,  and  open,  to  the  South-West  wind  ;  that  its  soil  is 
rather  clayey,  and  very  tenacious  of  wet  when  once  saturated:  and  that  its 
whole  population,  under  Mr.  Abbot’s  Act,  was  returned  at  351  persons. 

Yours,  &c.  M.  C. 


Mr.  Urban,  Herefordshire. 

N  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  your 
several  Correspondents  concern¬ 
ing  the  first  vernal  appearance  of 
Swallows,  I  have  to  inform  them,  that 
on  the  15th  of  last,  April  (Good  Fri¬ 
day)  I  saw  about  a  mile  from  Here¬ 
ford  a  single  Swallow  most  beauti¬ 


fully  plumed,  strong  and  active,  and 
skimming  over  the  surface  of  a  large 

O  E> 

pool  m  the  most  wanton  manner.  I 
do  not  recollect  observing  any  others 
from  that  day  until  the  21st  follow-? 
ing,  when  I  saw  from  500  to  1000, 
in  flocks  of  2  or  300  each,  hovering 
on  the  banks  of  a  saiali  river  by  the 
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side  of  the  London  Hoad,  immedi¬ 
ately  on  going  out  ot  High  Wycombe. 
Tim  day,  as  well  as  the  preceding 
night,  was  most  uncommonly  incle¬ 
ment,  from  hail,  snow,  rain,  and 
violent  wind,  i  was  surprised  to  re¬ 
mark  so  many  Swallows  assembled  to¬ 
gether  so  early  in  the  season,  and 
therefore  stopped  for  some  time  to 
observe  them.  They  were  flying 
about  in  great  disorder  and  confusion, 
and  with  evident  distress  ami  agita¬ 
tion  ;  their  flights  were  very  tremu¬ 
lous  and  short,  and  never  extending 
to  any  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
river ;  and  they  frequently  made  a 
motion,  some  singly  and  others  to¬ 
gether,  as  it  were  to  plunge  into  the 
water,  but  coming, nearly  in  contact 
with  it,  they  immediately  rose  again 
from  its  surface.  If  the  Swallow  tribe 
really  secrete  then. selves,  during  the 
winter  in  some  subaqueous  situation, 
the  Swallows  observed  by  me  seem  to 
have  been  disposed  to  have  had  re¬ 
course  to  their  accustomed  protection 
from  the  severity  of  the  weather  ; 
but  were  possibly  prevented  from 
adopting  it  by  some  certain  instinct 
which  told  them,  that  such  an  unu¬ 
sual  inclemency  could  be  only  tempo¬ 
rary.  And  this  was  actually  the  fact: 
for  before  I  arrived  in  London,  the 
day  cleared  up,  and  the  sun  shone 
with  great,  warmth  and  brightness. 

Yours,  &c.  M.  C. 


A  RC2IITECTURAL  INNOVATION, 

No.  CXXV. 

R o v a p  Palvce,  Westminster. 

Third  Survey,  1808. 

(  Continued  from  voL  LXX  V I  l.p.  800. ) 
J  N  DEli  the  specious  pretext  of 
v  improving  the  avenues  to  this 
remnant  pile,  and  rendering  more 
convenient  certain  offices  belonging 
thereunto,  what  advantage  has  been 
taken  to  disfigure  and  do  away  many  of 
the  Antiquities  attached  to  it!  The  peo¬ 
ple  in  employ  seem  to  have  one  fixed 
principle,  after  that  of  utter  annihi¬ 
lation;  that  is,  to  transform  the  mo¬ 
dern  architectural  appendages  into 
their  new  fantastic  Pointed  style*  and 
change  the  antient  elevations  into  the 
common  run  of  house-work  of  the 
day.  This  method  of  proceeding  is 
. certainly  doing  business;  for  it  must 
be  plain  to  the  meanest  capacity,  that 
to  let  edifices  remain  in  statu  quo , 
is  to  neglect  the  opportunity  of  string- 

advantageous 


mg  up  long  lists  of 


items,  the  enumeration  of  which,  it 
is  supposed,  is  quite  unnecessary  in 
this  place.  To  advert  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  restorations  now  set  about  by 
command,  of  this  or  that  front,  the 
same  whim  and  perversion  of  taste 
is  every  where  apparent,  in  a 
marked  neglect  to  copy  the  origi¬ 
nal  documents :  but  at  this  we  need 
not  much  wonder,  when  we  refer  to 
Mr.  J.  Britton’s  promulgation  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  order  on  this  head,  from  various 
surveyors,  masons,  carvers,  &c.  &c. : 
“  If  all  Artists  were  bound  to  imitate 
the  faultless  Antients,  we  should  be 
reduced  to  a  sadly  degraded  state, 
-&c.”  p.  296. 

The  range  of  Exchequer  Offices  on 
the  East  side  of  New  Palace  Yard 
have  in  part  been  destroyed ;  that  is, 
about  one-third  of  the  line  to  the 
North.  Notwithstanding  alterations 
had  been  made  in  them  to  suit  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  different  periods,  yet  many  ob¬ 
jects  were  accidentally  preserved, 
shewing  the  Tudor  and  melange  styles 
of  Elizabeth’s  reign.  It  was  certainly 
curious  to  see,  when  cutting  away  the 
modern  flat  plaster  debugs,  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Tudor  compartmenfcd  ditto  en¬ 
riched  with  roses,  jleurs-de-lis,  pome¬ 
granates,  &c. ;  and  still  more  curious 
to  discover,  on  removing  the  lath 
and  plaster  partitions,  many  a  choice 
Tudor  door-way  and  other  decora¬ 
tions.  What  did  all  this  immuring* 
argue,  I  pray?  Why  employment  at 
various  times  for  item-makers  and 
others  their  fast  friends,  who  cry, 
“  Odious  Antiquities,  we  sicken  at  the 
sight!”  in  the  midst  of  the  present 
overthrow,  the  fine  Tudor  water- 
gate  has  fallen,  which  surely  did  not 
stand  in  the  way  of  any  gaze,  which 
the  offices  might  be  said  to  do,  of  the 
boat-hovels  ou  the  other  side  the  ri¬ 
ver.  As  it  is  possible  the  Palace  wa¬ 
ter-stairs  will  be  continued,  tins  gate¬ 
way,  had  it  been  preserved,  might 
have  contributed  much  to  the  effect 
of  the  opening  scene,  being  hereto¬ 
fore  much  excluded  from  observation, 
by  the  surrounding  modern  houses. 
The  destruction  of  this  gateway  was  at¬ 
tended  with  the  most  violent  labour, 
each  part  being  in  such  strong  com¬ 
pact  one  with  the  other;  and,  what 
will  certainly  alfect  the  feeli  gs  of 
modern  masons,  there  was  not  one 
cramp  to  be  found!  Cramping,  as 
used  in  raising  stone-works  at  this 
davq  is  a  fatal  expedient,  militating 

against 
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against  all  sound  building;  such  a 
practice  being  a  sure  and  certain  cause 
to  bring  on  in  walls  a  premature  and 
rapid  decay.  In  the  rest  of  the  cili¬ 
ces  left  standing,  was  a  doorway 
which  might  be  called  a  page  of  our 
Architectural  History,  as  it  was  in 
the  full,  character  of  Elizabeth’s  day, 
half  Tudor  and  half  Italian.  Among 
the  ornaments  were  the  combined 
white  and  red  roses,  the  initials 
E.  R.  and  date  1602  (the  accompa¬ 
niments  and  entablature  late  addi¬ 
tions).  Well,  this  “  page”  has  lite¬ 
rally  been  torn  from  its  place,  not 
because  the  remaining  offices  are  soon 
to  follow  the  others,  but  to  lind  em- 
plo}ment  for  idle  workmen,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  as  a  very  expensive  new  mo¬ 
dern  doorway  is  just  set  up  in  its 
place.  Ind  yet,  after  all,  it  is  a  doubt 
whether  these  offices  will  stand  the 
year  out.  But  so  it  is ! 

The  Norch  side  of  St.  Stephen’s 
court,  or,  according  to  modern  accep¬ 
tation,  the  -Speaker’s  court,  lying  on 
the  East  side  of  the  Great  Hall,  now 
shows  the  great  ingenuity  of  the  work¬ 
men  in  contriving  to  get.  rid  as  much  as 
possible  of  primitive  semblances.  I 
cannot  in  this  instance  allude  toSurvey- 
ors,  their  seconds,  or  their  seconds’  se¬ 
cond,  as  ail  such  responsible  personages 
have,  it  seems,  turned  their  backs 
upon  the  Palace  metamorphoses,  and 
even  left  every  thing  to  chance  and 
the  common  mechanic.  Bo  profes¬ 
sional  men  at  the  East  part  of  the 
town,  engaged  in  public  works  by  from 
their  s  ones  of  action  ?  Bo  we  not 
daily  find  them  attending  in  theiroffices, 
or  standing  in  the  midst  of  their  rising 
creations  as  no  way  ashamed  of 
their  plans,  or  trembling  for  that 
hour  when  a  true  account  will  be  de¬ 
manded  for  ad  their  labours  past? 

The  North  side  of  the  Court  then 
had  windows  of  the  earliest  and  most 
instructive  Pointed  forms,  and  other 
remote  decorations.  Some  of  these 
performances  have  been  destroyed,  to 
introduce  modern  square-headed  win¬ 
dows;  others  in  part,  or  in  toto , 
bricked  up  :  and  the  rest  built  against 
with  new  chimneys  and  their  flying 
flues.  One  of  the  principal  of  these 
windows  fell  a  sacriflce,  in  order  that 
the  new  compo  gateway  into  the 
Court  might  be  accomplished — a  gate¬ 
way  which  is  done  upon  a  presump¬ 
tion  of  its  being  a  good  copy  of  the 
Tudor  style.  Here  I  declare  (with¬ 


out  passion)  the  attempt  has- lament¬ 
ably  failed;  and  it  must  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  any  thing  more  than  a  mere 
Architectural  caricature.  The  arch 
of  the  gate  is  the  flat  Tudor  sweep, 
half  of  the  mouldings  of  the  archi¬ 
trave  in  the  same  style,  and  the  rest'of 
them  fancy.  The  sweeping  cornice 
(consisting  nearly  of  fancy  mould¬ 
ings),  which,  according  to  all  antient 
precedent,  should  be  about  one-third 
or  less  of  the  width  of  the  architrave, 
is  in  fact  much  larger  in  dimensions 
than  the  whole  architrave.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  sweeping  cornices  of  early  dates, 
(Henry  III.  Edward  III.)  rise  from 
bustos  o f  kings,  queens,  bishops,  &c. 
sculptured  usually  less  than  the  life,  and 
which  bustos  never  sink  below  thee 
springing  line  of  the  arch,  while  Tu¬ 
dor  sweeping  cornices  in  general  rise 
from  a  kneed  mitring  of  their  own 
mouldings.  In  contempt  of  these 
rules,  we  are  presented  with  an  enor¬ 
mous  creature,  half  dragon,  half  boar, 
on  the  left,  and  on  the  right  a  gigan¬ 
tic  human  head,  and  each  of  these  fi¬ 
gures  are  made  to  bear  some  inches 
below  the  sweeping  line  of  the  arch.  In 
carrying  on  the  humour  of  the  hour, 
these  new  things  have  been  purposely 
mutilated,  so  that  they  might  look 
like  tilings  old ! 

All  this  is  but  a  trifle  in  our  just 
censure,  when  compared  to  the  seri¬ 
ous  innovations  be^rinnin^  to  mani- 
lest  themselves  in  the  restorations,  as 
they  are  cruelly  termed,  of  the  front 
of  the  Great  Hall.  My  indignation 
must  have  vent;  and  it  surely  be¬ 
comes  an  indispensable  duty  in  me  to 
arraign  the  proceedings,  and,  with 
the  publick,  to  reflect  on  this  devoted 
treasure  w  hich  is  about  to  he  deprived 
of  character,  symmetry,  and  original 
design ;  a  national  w  ork,  unique  in 
itself,  and  inestimable  ! 

On  the  return  of  the  basement  at 
the  East  side  of  this  front  there  was 
an  accidental  square -headed  Tudor 
window;  it  remained  somewhat  da¬ 
maged  at  the  bottom :  well,  a  fine 
smooth  compo  mock-stone  wall  has 
been  run  round,  leaving  it  an 
havocked  Architectural  something, 
which,  to  strangers  wrho  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  beheld  its  design,  must  ap- 
pearboth  unintelligible  and  disgusting. 

The  Front  of  the  Great  Hall.  A 
new  plinth,  eleven  inches  in  height. 
Now  that  some  whim  might  be  in¬ 
dulged,  the  pavement  has  been  so 

laid. 
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laid,  that,  from  the  left  extremity  of 
the  plinth,  to  tiie  right  ditto,  the 
line  gradually  rises,  whereby  at  this 
latter  point  toe  plinth  becomes  actu¬ 
ally  buried,  curtailing  at  the  same 
time  much  of  the  heights  of  the 
plinths  to  tne  columns  m  the  porch, 
and  other  incidental  accompaniments. 
A  new  hoiiow,  second  plinth,  and  iu- 
verted  ogee  moulding  over  them. 
This  ogee  is  made  to  project  half  an 
inch  more  than /the  old  one  ;  whereby 
the  angular  buttresses  to  the  niches, 
instead  o<  rising  through  this  mould- 
ing,  and  maintaining  tneir  whole  per¬ 
pendicular  arras  (a  strong  character), 
is  now  broke  in  upon  ;  and  that  which 
was  esteemed  a  beauty  is  lost  for 
ever  to  the  main  elevation.  Thus 
at  setting  out  if  the  masons  give 
such  rare  proof  of  innovating  ideas 
(where  much  of  the  work  was  in 
good  order  for  their  inspection)  what 
will  they  not  do  as  they  mount  up¬ 
wards,  anti  when  so  many  of  the  parts 
are  in  that  havocked  condition,  that 
f  hose  with  real  inclinations  to  imitate, 
in  this  respect  would  be  con  sounded 
and  stand  in  extreme  doubt  in  what 
manner  to  go  on  with  their  task  ?  In 
short,  1  augur  the  most  unpleasant 
consequences  ;  and  that  I  may  not  be 
thought  in  tnis  instance  to  step  a 
hairVbreadth  beyond  the  line  of  true 
assertion,  I  intend  in  a  future  Mis¬ 
cellany  to  submit  engravings  of  what 
the  basement  was,  and  what  it  now 
is;  whereby  a  just  determination 
may  be  awarded.  The  restoration 
ol  the  right  duster  of  columns  of  the 
porch,  i  shaii  delay  at  present  to 
comment  on,  as  shewing  no  very  vio¬ 
lent  departure  from  the  originals  on 
the  left  side  of  ditto. 

Mem.  To  secure  the  joints  of  the 
new  stone  work,  the  fatal  cramp  ex¬ 
pedient  is  resorted  to. 

Interior  of  the  Great  Hail.  Two 
new  doorways  with  square  heads  have 
been  cut  through  the  West  wall ;  one 
for  a  pass  to  two  coffee-houses,  and 
the  other  as  an  outlet  into  Old  Pa¬ 
lace-yard.  (Innovations  beyond  a 
doubt.)  it  must  seem,  workmen 
searching  about  tor  some  example  to 
guide  their  intended  decorations, 
struck  upon  a  remaining  Pointed 
doorway  on  the  right  of  the  grand 
entrance,  a  doorway  of  reasonable 
dimensions,  and  of  appropriate  pro¬ 
portions.  file  new  doorways  as  above 
give  much  the  same  openings,  but 


the  workmen  have  thought  proper 
to  double  the  height  of  their  gene¬ 
ral  lines  to  an  altitude  rivalling  the 
grand  entrance  itself;  evincing  at 
once  the  want  of  ability,  or  com 
mon  discernment,  as  their  openings 
are  still  left  with  square  heads,  and 
the  Pointed  forms  over  them  liked’ 
up  blank* — to  obtain  what?  it  cer¬ 
tainly  will  puzzle  their  best  approvers 
to  answer  for  them  on  this  question. 
The  mouldings  to  these  copies  shew 
at  first  sight  as  if  they  were  correct, 
but  upon  inspection  are  not  either 
exact  in  the  hollows  or  in  the  di¬ 
mensions;  and,  as  a  bar  against  every 
pretension  ol  being  thought  faithful' 
imitators,  they  have  neglected  to 
construct  their  arched  mouldings  with 
the  incumbent  centre  joint  seen  in 
their  model  (the  universal  mode  in 
ail  our  antiquities),  but  introduced 
one  enormous  key-stone  the  width  of 
the  doorway — an  error  widen  may  be 
said  to  render  the  climax  of  modern 
Masonic  incongruity  complete. 

AMt  being  over-willing  to  trench 
upon  my  Iriend  J.  C.’s  depart¬ 
ment  in  his  “  Architectural  Proceed¬ 
ings”  of  the  Abbey  Church,  yet  I 
must  hint,  -  that  the  undertakers  of 
what  is  vulgarly  called  “  the  repairs’* 
of  Henry’s  Chapel,  have  beena  second' 
time  arrested  in  their  career  of  alte¬ 
ration;  and  those  hammers,  which 
of  late  have-cut  away  an  inch  in 
thickness  from  the  basement  (six  feet 
in  height)  of  the  whole  Eastern  front: 
(multiply  therefore  the  number  of 
superficial  feet  so  lost,  to  the  support- 
and  proportion  of  the  fabrick,)  are 
now  silent;  the  callous  minds  are  lied ; 
and  the  sacred  fane  is  once  more 
left  in  peace,  and  free  from  hated 
change,  f  ire  (in  the  centre  tower) 
first  stopped  proceedings.  War 
(the  vessels,  as  if,  is  given  out,  bear¬ 
ing  the  stone  for  the  repairs,  are 
taken  up  by  Government  to  be  used 
as  transports)  has  a  second  time  de¬ 
layed  ihe  experiments.  Death 
(Heaven  best  knows  who  shall  live  or 
who  shall  die)  may  at  the  third  on¬ 
set  finally  end  the  scene !  There¬ 
fore,  as  J.  C.  has  it,  Heware  !” 

Ax  Architect. 

(  The  Survey  of  Winchester  Palace 
is  unavoidably  deferred.) 

Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  12. 

I  AM  a  widower  of  more  t hart  50; 
JL  and  being  lately  in  company,  my 

.  case 
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case  was  taken  into  consideration, 
and  I  was  recommended  to  be  thought 
of  for  a  wife  by  a  person  then  pre¬ 
sent;  the  gentleman  replied,  it  was 
a  peculiar  business,  and  he  must  beg 
to  decline  it.  I  bowed  assent. 

I  was  a  li  ttle  while  afterwards  where 
one  of  the  party  said  to  me,  “You 
must  get  married  again  ;  you  must  get 
some  widow.”  This  1  thought  was 
not  only  friendly,  but  a  liberty  taken 
with  me  as  to  choice. 

Now,  to  arrest  the  attention  of  my 
friends,  and  dispose  the  friends  of 
others  who  may  think  with  me, 
with  your  leave,  I  will  point  them 
to  what  I  am  contemplating,  if  I 
may  use  such  a  word  in  the  present 
instance,  allowing  that  1  am  inclined, 
with  all  becoming-  deportment,  it 
possible,  again  to  marry. 

1  would  nave — • 

a  miss  of  Sloth, 
a  miss  of  Indigence, 
a  miss  of  Carelessness, 
a  miss  of  Dissipation, 
a  miss  of  Imprudence, 
a  miss  of  Ugliness, 
a  miss  of  Idleness, 
a  mfss  of  Deformity, 
a  miss  of  Ignorance. 

It  may  see  in  by  the  number  above 
as  if  the  Muses  had  been  thought 
of;  but  your  Correspondents  know 
that  those  characters  are  not  of  Heli¬ 
con.  My  friends  may  think  also  that 
they  have  no  acquaintance  with  such; 
and  if  they  had,  they  would  not  men¬ 
tion  them.  To  be  more  plain,  I 
would  miss  having 9  or  I  would  have 
no  slothful  Miss, 
no  indigent  Miss, 
no  careless  Miss, 

7io  dissipated  Miss, 
no  imprudent  Miss, 
no  ugiy  Mbs, 
no  idle  Miss, 
no  deformed  Miss, 

?io  ignorant  Miss. 

Should  these  epithets  oepur,  and 
my  friends  point  me  to  a  widow ,  they 
will  k  indiy  recollect  wy  discrimina¬ 
tion ,  though  they  laugh  at  me. 

Y  ours,  &c.  Amic. 

Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  9. 

ERMiT  me,  as  a  friend  of  Mrs. 
Anne  Ord,  to  mention  an  error 
in  p.  581,  with  respect  to  her  not 
having  seen  her  only  surviving  son 
for  some  years;  as,  1  can  assure  you, 


be  was  frequently  staying  with  her 
in  Queen  Aune-street,  and  that  there 
was  a  sincere  and  mutual  regard  sub¬ 
sisting  between  them;  and  to  Mrs. 
James  Ord  and  family  she  was  much 
attached.  That  she  merited  every 
praise  you  have. bestowed  on  her,  I 
readily  agree  to ;  but  I  think  her 
elegant  and  amiable  manners  ex¬ 
ceeded  your  account ;  and  though 
she  might  not  keep  up  any  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  persons  whose  conduct  she 
was  displeased  with,  yet  she  never 
treated  any  one  with  seventy,  and 
was  very  sincere  in  her  friendships. 
Though  she  was  not  extravagant, 
yet  her  charity,  liberality,  and  bene¬ 
volence,  were  great.  She  was  truly 
religious  arid  loyal,  highly  accom¬ 
plished,  and  well-informed,  both  ill 
hooks  and  from  the  first  society  ;  and 
the  loss  of  her  conversation  must 
ever  be  regretted  by  all  who  knew 
her,  and  particularly  by  those  who, 
like  myself,  had  frequently  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  enjoying  it.  T.  Y, 

Mr.  Urban,  dug.  31. 

SIR,  CHARLES  COOTE,  in  his 
tatisticaJ  account  of  the  King’s 
County,  p.  141,  speaking  of  Goshill 
castle  (the  seat  of  the  Earl  Digby), 
says,  “  The  Castle  was  battered  by 
Cromwell,  and  was  remarkable  for 
standing  a  long  siege :  the  garrison 
was  commanded  by  a  woman ;  she 
was  called  the  Lady  Ophelia .”  If  the 
worthy  Baronet  had  consulted  Le- 
land’s  History  of  Ireland,  voi.  III. 
p.  169,  he  would  have  lound  that 
this  to  him  unknown  heroine  was 
Lattice  Fitzgerald,  Baroness  Offaly 
in  her  own  right,  daughter  and  heir¬ 
ess  of  Gerard  Lord  Offaly,  who  died 
before  his  father,  Gerald  the  eleventh 
Earl  of  Kildare.  She  was  admitted 
by  James  I.  to  the  Barony  of  Offaly 
for  life,  and  married  Sir  Robert  Dig¬ 
by,  knt.  of  Coleshill,  in  Warwick¬ 
shire,  to  whom  she  brought  the  ba¬ 
rony,  manor,  and  castle  of  Geshill, 
cite.  Her  eldest  son,  Robert  Digby, 
was  created  in  1  (i ',•;(!  Lord  Digby,  Ba¬ 
ron  of  GeasffiL,  but  the  title  of  Of¬ 
faly  on  her  Ladyship's  death  re¬ 
verted  to  the  Earl  of  Kildare  s  fa¬ 
mily.  Her  lineal  descendant,  the 
present 'Earl  Digby,  still  enjoys  the 
Geshill  estate,  including’  every  acre 
in  the  barony  so  called. 

A  Constant  Reader. 

'  Iff. 
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117.  Religions  Education,  as  it  constitutes 
one  Branch  of  the  Discipline  of  the  Church 
of  England,  considered,  in  a  Charge  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of 
jSt.  Alban’s,  at  the  Visitation,  kolden  J  tine 
8,  A.  D.  1808.  By  Joseph  Holden  Pott, 
A.M.  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Arch¬ 
deacon  of  St.  Alban’s.  Published  at  the 
Request  of  the  Clergy  present.  Living- 
tons.  x4  to. 

IN  consequence  of  an  enquiry  lately 
set  on  foot  throughout  the  import¬ 
ant  and  populous  diocese  of  London, 
concerning  the  schools  of  instruction 
for  the  poor,  and  the  returns  which 
have  been  made  within  that  juris¬ 
diction,  this  respectable  Archdeacon 
(whom  we  have  frequently  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  notice  in  our  Critical  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  always  with  satisfaction  to 
ourselves)  has  “naturally  turned  his 
thoughts  to  subjects  connected  with 
the  good  work  ot  early  education, 
which  at  all  times  must  demand  the 
particular  regard  of  those  who  feel  a 
true  concern  for  the  joint  interests  ot 
Society,  in  its  civil  and  religious  con¬ 
stitution.” 

“  I  have  derived  the  sincerest  pleasure 
from  contemplating  the  general  amount  ot 
those  returns  j  an, l  I  had  the  happiness  to 
receive  a  marked  expression  of  the  same 
satisfaction  from  the  hand  of  the  venera¬ 
ble  Bishop  of  the  diocese  when  he  had 
perused  the  list ;  by  which  it  appeared 
that  in  six-and-twenty  parishes  the  num¬ 
ber  of  children  receiving  gratuitous  in¬ 
struction,  and  advantages  ot  various  kinds, 
wanted  very  little  of  twp  thousand.  Most 
pleasing  must  it  have  been  to  that  exem¬ 
plary  Prelate  to  find  that  the  Sunday 
Schools,  which  have  beer*  so  warmly  pa¬ 
tronized  and  effectually  recommended  by 
him,  made  a  considerable  figure  in  this 
statement.” 

The  very  learned  Archdeacon  hence 
enlarges  on  what  he  modestly  calls 
the  beaten  theme  of  early  educa¬ 
tion  but  his  remarks  on  it  are  by 
no  means  hackneyed  ;  and  his  autho¬ 
rities  are  not  only  “the  pattern  of 
the  Jewish  church  and  people,”  but 
may  be  traced  to  afar  superior  source. 

“The  same  solemn  dedication,  the  same 
timely  means  of  institution  and  advance¬ 
ment,  which  were  provided  for  the  child 
under  the  ceconomy  of  the  Old  Israel,  are 
extended  for  adoption  under  the  sacred 
sanctions  of  the  Christian  Covenant.  It 
is  needless  for  me  to  point  out  to  you,  my 
Reverend  Brethren,  what  those  provisions 
were.  You  must  often  have  admired  the 
Gext.  Mag.  September,  1803. 
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mercies  of  Cod  in  this  respect,  and  found 
cause  to  celebrate  his  special  kindness  to 
the  helpless  state  of  childhood.  You  must 
have  contemplated  with  secret  pleasure 
the  wise  and  venerable  Moses,  with  the 
burthens  of  an  whole  people  pressing  on 
him,  and  with  great  things  revolving  in  his 
mind,  yet  employing  both  his  time  and 
pains  in  adapting  the  rudiments  of  truth 
and  knowledge  to  the  melodies  of  verse, 
that  the  child  might  retain  them  in  his 
memory.  You  must  often  have  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  consider  with  the  same  compla¬ 
cency  the  gracious  pattern  of  that  care 
which  our  Blessed  Saviour  exercised  in 
order  to  this  end.  With  the  -whole  re¬ 
demption  of  a  fallen  race  to  occupy  his 
thoughts,  he  stooped  to  receive  the  child 
to  his  peculiar  favour,  and  vouchsafed  to 
frame  a  special  plea  in  his  behalf.  Thus 
the  rule  for  future  generations  was  pro¬ 
posed,  and  the  Christian  Church  hath 
built  its  practice  on  it  to  this  hour.” 

The. idle  schemes  of  visionary  The¬ 
orists  are  »ibly  combated ;  and  a  mas¬ 
terly  analysis  is  given  of  the  article 
of  Religious  Education  in  the  English 
Encyclopedia ;  an  article  in  which  the 
Editors  of  the  British  Encyclopedia 
have  observed  a  due  discretion: 

“  They  have  detailed  the  heads  of  va¬ 
rious  systems  ;  that  of  Rousseau  is  only 
mentioned  after  others,  with  sufficient 
cautions,  and  without  preference.  What 
relates  to  Religion  is  wholly  suppressed. 
But  in  the  English  Encyclopedia,  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Rousseau  is  given  with  decided 
preference,  with  a  large  and  particular 
detail,” 

He  very  properly  proceeds: 

“  It  is  objected  then. to  our  mode  of.ca- 
techetical  instruction,  that  the  child  among 
us  is  taught  to  repeat  before  he  can  con¬ 
sider  and  reflect.  It  might  with  as  much 
reason  be  objected,  that  the  child  is  ac¬ 
customed  to  take  food  from  the  hand  of 
others  before  he  can  labour  to  procure  it 
for  himself. — The  difference  between  good 
and  evil  is  soon  apprehended.  A  care  for 
gaining  the  good-will  and  esteem  of  others, 
by  a  promising  proficiency,  ranks  among 
the  first  inclinations  of  the  mind.  It  is  the 
genuine  disposition  of  tbe  youthful  heart, 
before  it  has  been  harassed  with  the  cares 
of  life,  or  broken  by  its  sorrows,  or  be¬ 
wildered  by  its  vices.  It  is  therefore  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  cultivate  in 
the  young  this  wish  to  conciliate  the  es¬ 
teem  of  others  by  an  early  progress  in  at¬ 
tainments,  by  good  conduct,  by  civility, 
by  decency  of  manners ;  all  which  must 
be  built  upon  some  sound  principles  of 
dutv,  which  cannot  he  too  soon  instilled.” 

118.  A 
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118.  A  Charge,  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Archdeaconry  of  Middlesex,  at  the 
primary  Visitation  lit  May  and  June, 
1806.  By  George-Owen  Cambridge, 
A.M.  F.A.S.  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex, 
and  Prebendary  of  Ely.  C  a  dell,  &e. 

IT  is  -with  no  small  satisaction  that 
we  introduce  to  our  Readers  another 
Archdeacon;  an  ornament  to  his  pro¬ 
fession,  in  the  primary  exercise  of  the 
functions  of  an  office,  “  the  high  an¬ 
tiquity  of  which,  and  the  great  extent 
of  its  jurisdiction  in  all  ecclesiastical 
concerns,  must  ever  secure  to  it  the 
respect  of  judicious  and  well-inform¬ 
ed  men.” 

“  The  extensive  authority  we  find  the 
Archidiaconal  Office  to  have  exercised  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  our  Church  History 
took  its  rise  in,  and  was  more  strictly 
adapted  to,  the  state  of  our  Ecclesiastical 
Government  at  a  period  when  the  Bishops 
were  often  separated  from  their  Sees,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  judicial  or  politi¬ 
cal  offices  they  held  near  to  the  persons 
of  their  Sovereigns,  as  well  as  their  fre¬ 
quent  absence  from  the  realm,  on  embas¬ 
sies  to  foreign  Courts,  or  from  the  servile 
attendance  exacted  of  them  by  the  Roman 
Pontiff. 

“  Far  different  from  this  is  the  case  of 
the  present  times,  when  those  who  fill  the 
highest  offices  in  the  Church  do  them¬ 
selves  personally  discharge  the  various 
and  important  duties  of  their  stations : 
and  in  this  diocese  more  especially,  where 
the  chief  controul  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  Prelate  who  labours  with  unremitting 
assiduity  .in  Ris  sacred  and  extensive  ju¬ 
risdiction  ;  who,  by  his  regular  visitations 
throughout  the  diocese  ;  by  the  ready  ac¬ 
cess  he  grants  at  all  times  to  his  Clergy ; 
hy  his  care  to  repress  whatever  is  vicious 
in  the  Public  Morals  ;  and  by  his  liberal 
encouragement  of  virtuous  conduct,  so 
eminently  fulfils  the  whole  of  those  duties 
which  are  primai'ily  vested  in  the  Episco¬ 
pal  Character ;  it  might  seem  that,  under 
so  vigilant  and  attentive  a  Principal,  little 
remained  for  those  who  are  appointed  to 
the  exercise  of  a  subordinate  jurisdiction, 
designed  chiefly  to  supply  that  absence, 
or  to  remedy  those  omissions  which  are 
now  no  longer  felt.  But,  although  the 
more  regular  and  constant  administration 
of  the  Episcopal  Authority  may  favour  a 
supposition  that  the  duties  of  this  office 
are  become  superfluous,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  no  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  office  itself,  nor  has  any  reduction 
been  made  in  the  powers  granted  to  those 
who  are  admitted  to  it.  And  those  powers, 
when  properly  exerted,  cannot  fail  very 
materially  to  promote  the  most  useful 
purposes ;  whether  it  be  by  stemming  the 
tide  of  corruption  and  profaneness,  main¬ 


taining  the  respect  and  reverence  that  is 
due  to  the  Temple  of  God,  or  by  strength¬ 
ening  the  influence,  vindicating  the  rights, 
and  improving  the  revenues,  of  those 
whose  lives  are  devoted  to  the  ministration 
of  the  sacred  offices  of  Religion. 

“  In  relation  to  these  and  other  import¬ 
ant  topicks,  two  essential  branches  of  the 
Archidiaconal  Office,  which  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  it  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
which  form  the  basis  of  its  duties,  are, 
inspection  AND  enquiry.  During  the 
short  period  I  have  yet  had  for  consider¬ 
ing  the  subject  since  my  appointment,  it 
appears  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  to 
which  these  powers  can  be  so  usefully  di¬ 
rected,  in  the  present  well-ordered  state 
of  the  diocese,  as  to  an  examination  into 
the  condition  of  the  ecclesiastical  build¬ 
ings  by  means  of  a  parochial  visitation.  I 
feel  the  utility  of  such  a  measure  the 
more,  because,  from  the  declining  health 
of  my  much-respected  predecessor,  as 
well  as  from  other  accidental  causes,  this 
important  branch  of  duty  has  been  omit¬ 
ted,  throughout  the  limits  of  my  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  for  a  long  course  of  years. 

“  Had  circumstances  permitted,  I  should 
willingly  have  accomplished  this  import¬ 
ant  object,  or  at  least  some  portion  of  it, 
previous  to  my  addressing  you  here.  I 
might  then  have  been  much  better  quali¬ 
fied  to  offer  my  sentiments  on  such  to¬ 
picks  as,  from  a  personal  inspection,  may 
be  found  to  claim  the  most  immediate  at¬ 
tention  j  but,  as  the  Bishop’s  visitation 
takes  place  next  year,  this  would  necessa*- 
rily  have  delayed  our  meeting  fur  at  least 
two  years  ;  I  have  therefore  availed  my¬ 
self  of  the  present  occasion,  with  a  view 
to  bespeak  your  co-operation  and  assist¬ 
ance.  \  ou  will  thus  be  prepared  before¬ 
hand  to  enter  effectually  into  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  those  particulars  to  which  my  at¬ 
tention  will  be  chiefly  directed  when  I  shall 
appear  among  you  ;  and  not  only  be  bet¬ 
ter  qualified  to  answer  the  enquiries  I  may 
think  necessary  to  make,  but  the  previous 
knowledge  of  this  approaching  inspection 
will,  In  many  instances,  give  you  an  op¬ 
portunity,  conjointly  with  the  officers  of 
your  parish,  to  adopt  means  for  correct¬ 
ing  abuses,  or  supplying  omissions,  so  as 
to  do  away  any  appearances  of  neglect. 
And  I  cannot  but  express  an  anxious  hope 
that  such  advantage  may  be  taken  of  this 
early  notice  of  my  design  as  will  leave  me 
only  the  more  acceptable  part,  of  testify¬ 
ing  my  approval  of  the  state  in  which  I 
shall  find  the  buildings,  and  all  the  other 
ecclesiastical  concerns,  in  your  respective 
parishes,  and  of  making  a  favourable  re¬ 
port  ot  them  to  the  Diocesan.” 

After,  some  very  commendable 
bints,  both  to  the  Clergy  and  to 
“  Churchwardens^  to  whose  custody 

those 
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those  sacred  edifices  arc  especially 
entrusted,”  the  benevolent  Archdea¬ 
con  thus  sensibly  proceeds: 

“  The  greater  number  of  our  parochial 
churches  were  erected,  as  you  know,  un¬ 
der  the  first  -Princes  of  the  Norman  Line, 
during  a  space  of  little  more  than  one 
century ;  and  they  furnish  a  very  honour¬ 
able  memorial  of  the  religious  zeal  of 
those  early  times,  and  the  attention  shewn 
by  those  Sovereigns  to  promote  the  spiri¬ 
tual  welfare  of  their  people.  From  that 
•  period  to  the  present  (including  a  lapse  of 
more  than  six  centuries)  many  of  these 
edifices,  particularly  such  as  are  situated 
in  small  towns  and  villages,  have  under¬ 
gone  little  alteration  :  and  what  has  been 
done  to  them  has,  in  many  instances, 
tended  rather  to  weaken  than  add  strength 
to  the  fabrick,  and  often  to  deface  the 
original  design  and  beauty  of  the  archi¬ 
tecture;  whilst  the  frequent  burials  in  the 
adjoining  ground,  for  such  a  long  course 
of  years,  must  unavoidably  have  raised 
the  earth  (particularly  in  populous  places) 
far  above  its  natural  level ;  not  only  pro¬ 
ducing  the  usual  disagreeable  effects  of 
damp  within  the  building,  but  often,  by 
the  unequal  pressure  of  the  soil  on  the 
wails,  endangering  the  safety  of  the  whole. 

“In  the  case  of  Rectories,  where  the 
chancel  is  the  property  of  the  Incumbent, 
and  the  income  of  the  Preferment  is  suffi¬ 
cient,  I  shall  hope  to  find  but  few  in¬ 
stances  that  will  call  for  my  interference  ; 
and,  should  any  thing  appear  to  want  cor¬ 
rection,  it  will  probably  have  arisen  more 
from  accidental  inattention  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  Rector  not  being  resident  on  the 
preferment)  than  any  wilful  neglect  of  so 
important  a  duty  as  that  of  preserving  the 
most  sacred  and  venerable  part  of  the 
.church  in  a  state  becoming  the  holy  and 
pious  purposes  to  which  it  is  devoted. 
And  whatever  repairs  may  be  found  re¬ 
quisite,  in  consequence  of  such  neglect, 
will,  1  doubt  not,  be  readily  complied 
with ;  particularly  when  it  is  considered 
that  motives  of  self-interest  unite  with 
more  ostensible  and  honourable  induce¬ 
ments  for  so  doing;  since,  by  such  timely 
care,  the  Incumbent  will  not  only  testify 
the  sincerity  of  his  regard  for  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  Christianity,  but  he  will  like¬ 
wise  avoid  the  danger  of  incurring  heavy 
dilapidations*  to  which  his  family  or  re¬ 
presentatives  might  otherwise  be  liable ; 
at  a  tune  too  when  such  a  demand  would 
prove  peculiarly  inconvenient,  and  even 
distressing.  In  other  cases,  where  the 
chancel’s  belong  to  lay  Impropriators,  or 
to  Corporate  and  Collegiate  Bodies,  as 
these  have  not  often  the  opportunity  of 
personal  inspe  ction,  and  as  it  is  frequently 
made  a  part  of  the  engagement  with  their 
tenants,  that  the  repairs  of  the  ehtmcel 
shall  be  done  at  tire  charge  of  the  lessee, 


we  are  not  to  be  surprised  when  we  hud 
them  in  a  mean  and  neglected  condition 
but  surely  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
expence  of  the  whole  fabrick  originally 
belonged  to  the  Impropriator,  and  that 
the  utmost  they  can  ever  be  required  to 
do  will  subtract  but  a  very  small  portion 
from  what  they  now  enjoy,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  property  being,  separated 
from  the  Church,  they  can  hardly  refuse 
to  shew  a  ready  attention  to  whatever  re¬ 
monstrances  are  made  upon  the  subject, 
by  due  authority,  and  in  mild  and  tem¬ 
perate  language.  But  should  it  be  found, 
in  any  instance,  that  more  gentle  methods 
are  ineffectual,  recourse  must  be  had, 
however  reluctantly,  to  the  exertions  of 
the  Law,  which  we  know  will  compel  the 
parties  concerned  to  perform  whatever  k 
requisite  to  he  done. 

“  In  regard  to  the  repairs  of  the  church 
itself,  which  chietly  depend  on  the  church¬ 
wardens  and  the  parishioners  at  large,  I 
am  willing  to  believe  we  shall  not  often  be 
disappointed  of  our  purpose ;  for,  although 
an  Incumbent  may  sometimes  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  prevail  on  those  whose  particular 
duty  it  is  to  pay  sufficient 'attention  to  the 
subject  (especially  where  the  mischief  is 
not  very  conspicuous),  yet,  when  the  Pa¬ 
rish  finds  that  the  Rector  has  already  be¬ 
gun,  or  is  willing  to  complete,  the  repair 
of  the  chancel,  on  a  uniform  plan  with 
what  the  other  parts  of  the  building  re¬ 
quire  ;  whilst  seasonable  encouragement 
is  judiciously  blended  with  temperate  re¬ 
monstrance,  it  will  generally  be  found 
that  all  the  supposed  difficulties  rpay  be 
removed,  and  the  same  spirit  of  liberality 
excited  for  this  pious  and  useful  work  as 
is  continually  exercised  on  a  variety  of 
occasions  of  infinitely  less  importance. 

“  Immediately  connected  with  the  de¬ 
cent  and  comely  appearance  of  the  church 
is  the  condition  of  the  church-yard,  which,  • 
in  every  instance  where  it  is  the  property 
of  the  Incumbent,  he  will  naturally  wish 
to  preserve  in  a  neat  and  respectable 
state,  becoming  the  hallowed  purposes  for 
which  it  has  been  consecrated,  and  con¬ 
formable  to  the  serious  impressions  with 
which  it  must  ever  be  regarded  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  place;  who,  when  it  be¬ 
longs  to  a  lay  Impropriator,  will  readily 
join  with  the  minister  and  churchwardens 
in  their  endeavours  to  have  it  treated  with 
suitable  respect:  and  to  whomsoever  it  be¬ 
longs,  it  is  dcsireable  that  such  animals 
only  shall  be  allowed  to  pasture  there  as 
will  not  tread  down  the  sod,  or  displace 
the  grave-stones,  but  "may  serve  to  keep 
the  herbage  from  growing  coarse  and  un¬ 
sightly,  and  the  whole  in  such  a  neat 
state  as  shall  contribute  to  improve  the 
general  aspect  of  the  place.  The  fence 
that  surrounds  the  church-yard  is  in  ge¬ 
neral  maintained  by  the  Parish;  it  will 

therefore 
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therefore  be  the  care  of  the  churchwar¬ 
dens  to  have  it  kept  in  decent  and  proper 
repair,  which  will  still  add  to  the  respect¬ 
able  appearance  of.  the  whole  j  whilst,  by 
the  introduction  of  trees,  where  the  space 
is  large  enough  to  allow  of  it,  an  addi¬ 
tional  embellishment  may  be  given  to  the 
church-  and  considerable  benefit  derived 
to  the  future  Rectors  at  a  very  trifling 
present  expence.’5  , 

'  After  a  modest  apology  for  “  the 
large  portion  of  time  which  he  had 
engaged,”  Mr.  Cambridge  adds, 

“Before  I  conclude,  I  must  mention  a 
circumstance,  which,  though  not  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  preceding  subjects,  it  is  my 
duty  officially  to  impart ;  and  the  com¬ 
munication,  I  am  eonfidfnt,  will  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  feelings  of  peculiar  pleasure ; 
not  only  on  account  of  its  great  import¬ 
ance  to  such  of  our  Brethren  as  are  strug¬ 
gling  with,  or  may  hereafter  suffer  under, 
the  pressure  of  pecuniary  distress,  but 
also  as  it  affords  a  gratifying  token  of  the 
parental  care  and  affectionate  regard  of 
the  excellent  and  amiable  Prelate  who 
has  for  near  twenty  years  presided  ovdr 
this  extensive  diocese,  anxiously  endea¬ 
vouring  to  advance  the  temporal  happi¬ 
ness  as  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  all 
committed  to  his  charge.  Not  satisfied, 
however,  with  the  daily  exercise  of  that 
beneficent  spirit  which  has  long  been 
widely  though  secretly  indulged,  and  pru¬ 
dently  anticipating  the  period,  a  period 
we  may  hope  still  very  remote,  when  the 
hand  now  so  freely  extended  to  relieve 
distress  shall  no  longer  perform  this  Chris¬ 
tian  labour  of  love,  he  has  provided  a 
permanefit  Fund  for  the  Assistance  of 
such  Members  of  the  Established  Church, 
within  the  Diocese  of  London,  as  may 
stand  most  in  need  of  it.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  sum  of  money,  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  clear  annual  income  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  has  been  vested  in  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Funds,  and  given  in  trust  for  ever  to 
the  Archdeacons  of  the  Diocese,  .who  are 
directed  to  distribute  the  dividends  yearly, 
as  they  accrue,  among  such  indigent 
Clergymen,  belonging  to  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  as  l'eside  in,  and  are  connected  by 
the  discharge  of  professional  duties  with 
this  Diocese,  and  who  shall  he  selected, 
from  the  .candidates  which  may  offer,  with 
strict  reference  to  their  respective  merits 
and  necessities. 

“  I  shall  net  expatiate  on  the  gratifica¬ 
tion  it  afforded  me  to  v commence  the 
course  of  my  official  duties  by  assisting  at 
the  first  distribution  of  this  very  useful 
and  liberal  donation ;  nor  will  I  detain 
you  by  dwelling  on  the  influence  such  an 
example  is  calculated  to  produce  in  us 
all ;  more  particularly  by  exciting  iis 
zealously  to  promote,  according  to  the 


means  and  opportunities  with  which  Pro¬ 
vidence  has  blessed  us,  the  several  Es¬ 
tablishments  that  are  instituted  in  the  Dio¬ 
cese  for  relieving  the  Widows  and  edu¬ 
cating  the  Children  of  our  distressed  Bre¬ 
thren.5 ! 

The  result  of  these  kind  admoni¬ 
tions  forms  fhe  subject  of  a  Second 
Charge;  to  which  proper  attention 
shall  be  paid  in  our  next  Review. 

119.  A  Sermon,  preached  before  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  in  the  Abbey 
Church,  Westminster,  on  Wrednesdav, 
Feb.  25,  1807,  being  the  Day  appointed 
for  a  General  Fast .  By  John  (Fisher) 
Lord  Bishop  erf  Exeter.  4 to.  1807. 

THE  right  use  of  days  of  solemn 
fasting  and  humiliation  is  ably  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  elegant  and  seasonable 
discourse,  from  Isaiah  xi.  31 ;  and  the 
learned  Prelate’s  appeal  to  the  de¬ 
graded  state  of  sinful  and  unrepenting 
Europe  is  very  striking.  Speaking  of 
the  insli tutors  of  the  baleful  School 
of  Infidelity  in  France,  our  Author 
remarks,  that  “  Christianity  was  not 
only  rejected  —  but  rejected  with 
scorn ;  and  an  acceptance  of  it  uni¬ 
versally  ascribed  to  a  debilitated  and 
a  degraded  intellect.”  On  this  passage 
is  the  following  note,  which, contains 
a  circumstance  perhaps  new  to  many 
of  our  Readers : 

“The  Editors  of  the  “ Dictionnaire  de 
la  Philosophic,  ancienne  et  moderne,  fai- 
santPartie  de  PEncyclopedie  methodique,” 
in  their  Life  of  Bacou,  after  having  passed 
the  highest  encomiums  upon  the  sublimity 
of  his  genius,  the  profundity  of  his  judg¬ 
ment,  and  the  extensiveness  of  his.  erudi¬ 
tion,  conclude  the  article  with  this  pas¬ 
sage  :  “Au  reste,  toutes  les  fois  que  Ba¬ 
con  parlc  du  Christianrsme,  l’homme  de 
genic  disparort,  et  l’on  ne  voit  qu’un  vied 
enfant  qui  repete  avee  une  confirmee  aveu- 
gle  les  contes  absurd.es  dont  sa  nourrice  l5  a 
beree - -’5 

Adverting  also  to  the  justice  of  the 
dispensations  of  Providence,  the  Bi¬ 
shop  observes,  in  another  note,  that 

“The  Universities  of  Jena  and  Halle, 
two  of  the  principal  nurseries  of  Infidelity, 
have  experienced  all  the  calamities  of  war. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  former  was 
fought  the  dreadful  battle  which  caused 
the  immediate  downfel  of  the  Prussian 
Monarchy.” 

In  the  course  of  this  excellent  Ser¬ 
mon  the  Author  notices  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  places  of  worship 
in  popalous  districts,  and  confirms  his 
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observations  by  the  following-  very 
striking  proofs,  derived  from  the  ac¬ 
tual  state  of  population  and  church- 
room  in  six  parishes  in  or  near  West¬ 
minster;  namely,  St.George’s, Blooms¬ 
bury,  St.  Giles’s,  Patterns,  Mary-Ia- 
Bonne,  St.  James’s,  and  St.  George’s, 
Hanover-square.  These  contain  a 
population  of  201,000  inhabitants; 
whereof  no  more  than  24,310  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  several  churches 
and  chapels.  “  This,  surely,”  in  the 
language  of  our  Author,  “  is  a  defect 
that  calls  for  immediate  attention,” 

120.  The  Christian  Officer's  Complete  Arm¬ 
our :  containing  Arguments  in  favour  of  a 

Divine  Revelation.  By  Colonel  A.  Bum, 

of  the  Royal  Marines.  With  a  Recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Work  by  Sir  Richard 

Hill,  Bart.  Second  Edition.  1 9-mo.  1808. 

THE  first  edition  of  this  work  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  escaped  our  notice;  nor 
from  the  Preface  or  Recommendation 
can  we  discover  the  proper  date  of 
the  volume,  or  whether  the  Author 
be  living  or  dead.  Prom  the  inci¬ 
dental  mention  of  Priestley  and  Cow- 
per,  it  is  probable  it  is  a  modern  com¬ 
position,  and  certainly  does  abundant 
credit  to  the  pious  intentions  of  the 
Author,  who,  if  a  Colonel  of  Marines, 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  character.  Notwithstanding  the 
more  prolix  labours  of  many  Divines, 
in  proving  the  truth  of  Revelation, 
we  are  of  opinion  that  this  shorter 
work  may  be  read  with  advantage, 
especially  by  Gentlemen  of  the  Army 
or  Navy,  who,  if  inattentive  to  such 
important  topicks,  err  rather  from 
thoughtlessness  than  from  any  sup¬ 
posed  progress  that  the  principles  of 
Infidelity  may  have  made  among 
thi?m.  Colouel  Burn  has  adopted  the 
dialogue,  as  the  most  pleasant  aud 
lively  mode  of  conveying  instruction  ; 
the  interlocutors  are,  himself  and  a 
Major  who  is  inclined  to  scoff  at  Re¬ 
ligion,  but,  by  Colouel  B’s  arguments, 
is  brought  to  consider  attentively  the 
arguments  for  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  the  consequent  weight 
and  importance  of  Revelation,  and 
becomes  a  con  vert  in  the  most  serious 
sense  of  the  word. 

The  History  of  the  Jews,  as  an  ar¬ 
gument  in  favour  of  Christianity,  is 
ingeniously  urged. 

“  One  people  only  it  pleased  God  to 
■save  from  a  total  overthrow;  and  through 


them  we  have  the  History  of  the  World. 
And  here,  Major,  let  me  beg;  of  yon  to 
pay  a  most  serious  and  strict  attention  to 
this  convincing  argument  in  favour  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  Holy  Scriptures :  it  is 
like  a  wall  of  brass  round  about  them, 
which  all  the  efforts  of  the  free-thinking 
tribe  have  never  been  able  to  make  a 
breach  in.  Where  are  the  Assyrian,  Per¬ 
sian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  Empires  ?  where 
the  numerous  civilized  Nations  that  were 
formed  centuries  after  the  Jewish,  whose 
wise  laws  .were  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  earth  ?  Alas  !  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  them  now  to  be  found.  But  stand  at 
the  window  a  few  minutes,  and  ten  to  one 
you  will  see  a  Jew  go  by.  That  antient 
people  still  exist  entire,  though  scattered 
far  and  wide,  that  the  threatenings  and 
promises  of  God  contained  in  the  Bible 
concerning  them  may  in  their  due  time  b« 
fully  accomplished.” 

If  we  have  any  objection  to  this 
work  it  arises  from  the  somewhat  too 
sudden  conversion  of  the  Major,  and 
from  the  effect  it  had  on  his  promo¬ 
tion.  His  General,  who  had  it  in  his 
power,  at  this  time,  to  have  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel,  resents  his  taking  a  religious 
turn,  and  withdraws  his  friendship 
from  him.  This,  if  fiction,  which  it 
appears  to  be,  is  extravagant ;  nor  is 
it  very  probable  that  any  General 
wouid  act  thus  towards  an  officer  who 
in  other  respects  deserved  his  patron¬ 
age.  If  true,  it  is,  we  hope,  a  solitary 
instance,  and  ought  not  to  have  been 
interwoven  in  the  story  as  a  charac-  * 
teristick  of  the  superior  Officers  of 
the  Army.  On  the  subject,  however, 
or  converting  Infidels,  we  cordially 
agree  in  the  following  sentiment,  p. 
53:  that  “it  is  sometimes  much  easier 
work  to  prove  a  thing  to  be  true, 
than  to  engage  the  prejudiced  mind 
to  embrace  it  after  it  is  proved.” 
Modern  Infidels,  there  is  reason  to 
fear,  are  rather  careless  than  igno¬ 
rant.  They  neither  deny  Revelation, 
when  fairly  put,  nor  do  they  pay  the 
least  attention  to  it  when  the  dispute 
is  at  an  end.  To  men  of  this  indif¬ 
ferent  disposition  the  present  volume 
may  be  usefully  recommended. 

•121.  7 Tie  Catholic  Claims  discussed;  in  « 
Letter  from  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund 
Burke  to  the  Hun.  William  Smith,  LL.D. 

■  F.R.S.  and  MR. LA.  then  a  Member  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  now  third  Baron  of 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Ireland.  &vo. 
1807. 

OF  the  authenticity  of  this  Letter 

there 
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there  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  Baron 
Fmtth  permitted  the  publisher’s  copy 
to  be  collated  with  the  original  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Burke,  and 
dated  Jan.  29,  1795.  Mr.  Burke's 
©pinions  are  in  general  entitled  to  re¬ 
spect  ;  and  the  present  Letter  will  un¬ 
questionably  be  read  with  interest.  It 
relates  to  a  political  measure  of  the 
"very  highest  importance,  and,  per¬ 
haps  our  Readers  need  not  be  told, 
leans  towards  the  granting  of  farther 
concessions  to  the  t'atholicks. 

In  handling  this  question  Mr.  Burke, 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  Ja¬ 
cobin  influence  will  be  equally  di¬ 
rected,  wherever  it  can  hope  to  pre¬ 
vail,  against  all  religions  indiscrimi¬ 
nately.  He  adds, 

“  It  is  a  great  truth — that  if  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Religion  is  destroyed  by  the  Infidels, 
it  is  a  most  contemptible  and  absurd  idea, 
that  this  or  any  Protestant  Church  can 
survive  that  event.  Therefore,  my  hum¬ 
ble  and  decided  opinion  is,  that  the  three 
Religions,  prevalent  more  or  less  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  these  islands,  ought  all,  in 
Subordination  to  the  Legal  Establishment, 
as  they  stand  in  the  several  countries,  to 
be  countenanced,  protected,  and  cherish¬ 
ed  ;  and  that,  in  Ireland  particularly,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion  should  be  up¬ 
held  in  high  respect  and  veneration  ;  and 
should  be,  in  its  place,  provided  with  all 
.the  means  of  making  it  a  blessing  to  the 
people  who  profess  it.  That  it  ought  to  be 
cherished  as  a  good  (though  not  as  the 
most  preferable  good,  if  a  choice  was  now 
to  be  made),  and  not  tolerated  as  an  ine¬ 
vitable  evil.  If  this  be  my  opinion  as  to 
the  Catholic  Religion,  as  a  sect,  you  must 
see  that  I  must  be  to  the  last  degree 
averse  to  put  a  man,  upon  that  account, 
'upon  a  bad  footing  with  relation  to  the 
privileges  which  the  fundamental  laws-  of 
this  country  give  him  as  fa  subject.  I  am 
the  more  serious  on  the  positive  encou¬ 
ragement  to  be  given  to  this  Religion  (al¬ 
ways,  however,  as  secondary),  because 
the  serious  and  earnest  belief  and  prac¬ 
tice  of  it  by  its  professors  forms,  as  things 
stand,  the  most  effectual  if  not  the  sole 
barrier  against  Jacobinism. ” 

With  respect  to  the  admission  of 
Roman  Catiiolicks  to  a  seat  in  Par¬ 
liament,  Mr.  Burke  says, 

•'*?  I  cannot,  out  of  the  three  hundred 
members  of  whom  the  Irish  Parliament  is 
composed,  discover  that  above  three,  or  at 
the  utmost  four,  Catiiolicks  would  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
suppose  they  should  amount  to  thirty, 
that  is,  to  a  tenth  part  (a  thing  I  hold 
impossible  for  a  long  series  of  years,  and 


never  very  likely  to  happen),  what  is  this 
to  those  who  are  to  balance  them  in  one 
House,  and  the  clear  and  settled  majority 
in  the  other  ?  For  I  think  it  absolutely 
impossible  that,  in  the  course  of  many 
years,  above  four  or  five  Peers  .should  be 
created  of  that  communion.  In  fact,  the 
exclusion  of  them  seems  to  me  only  to 
mark  jealousy  and  suspicion,  and  not  to 
provide  security  in  any  way.’* 

Such  are  the  sentimenis  of  Mr. 
Burke  in  the  year  1795;  what  they 
would  have  been  in  1808,  after  the 
Rebellion  of  1798,  the  Union  in  180Q, 
and  the  various  evidence  since  exhi¬ 
bited  to  the  Publick  on  the  subject 
of  Catholic  Emancipation,  we  shall 
not  conjecture.  But  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  point  out  weaknesses  in 
Mr.  Burke’s  arguments,  as  applicable 
to  the  present  state  of  things  ;  which 
applicability,  however,  can  alone  be 
the  reason  for  bringing  forward  his 
Letter  so  many  years  after  date, 

122.  A  Selection  of  Psalms,  qdapted  to  the 

Service  of  a  Parochial  Church.  Prom  va¬ 
rious  Authors.  12/no.  1808. 

THE  present  selection  of  devotional 
poetry,  we  are  told  in  the  Preface, 
was  prompted  by  the  distracted  choice 
of  the  singers  in  a  country  church, 
who  sometimes  selected  from  the  Old 
Version,  sometimes  from  the  New, 
from  Dr.  Watts,  and  from  other  au¬ 
thors.  On  this  apology  we  have  only 
to  remark,  that,  if  any  band  of 
singers  took  such  liberties,  they  ought 
to  have  been  reprimanded  or  silenced 
by  the  officiating  clergyman.  We 
should  have  no  objection  to  see  a 
standard  collection  of  devotional  po¬ 
etry  established  by  Authority;  but, 
in  the  place  of  that,  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  much  good  is  done  by  the 
very  numerous  collections  which  are 
every  day  published.  Among  the 
Dissenters  it  has  become  a  trade  to 
form  a  Book  of  Psalms  or  Hymns; 
and,  as  far  as  they  have  fallen  in  our 
way,  one  such  collection  appears  as 
good  as  another.  Of  the  present, 
however,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
well,  as  to  the  compiler's  motives, 
and  his  judgment  in  selection;  but 
still  are  of  opinion,  that,  if  such  se¬ 
lections  are  encouraged,  the  regular 
Psalms  will  fall  into  disuse,  without, 
.in  many  cases,  any  thing  better  being 
substituted  in  their  room.  Our  com¬ 
piler  too  must  be  aware  that  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  Watts’s  Psalms  and 
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Hymns  into  the  Church  is  liable  to 
objections.-  The  other  Authors  em¬ 
ployed  here  are, Tate  and  Brady,  Cot¬ 
tle,  Addison,  Merrick,  Pitt,  llawkes- 
worth,  Bishop  Kenn,  Browne,  Pope, 
Mrs.  Barbauld,  Byrom,  and  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins.  The  turn  of  some  of 
these  Authors,  we  need  not  perhaps 
tell  our  Readers,  is  more  poetical 
than  devotional. 

123.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Reverend  Dr. 
Be  it  by  Porteus,  Lord  Bishop  of  London, 
on  the  Subject  of  the  Citation  of  the  IVriter 
before  the  Spiritual  Court,  on  an  unfounded 
Charge  respecting  certain  Doctrines  con¬ 
tained  in  his  Visitation  Discoure,  preached 
before  Dr.  Gretton,  Archdeacon  of  Essex, 
*t  Danbury,  July  8,  1806.  By  Francis 
Stone,  M.A.  L’.S.A.  Rector  of  Cold  Nor¬ 
ton,  Essex.  Svc.  1807. 

AS  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  has  de¬ 
cided  that  the  charge  against  Mr. 
S.  was  not  unfounded ,  and  as  he  has 
undergone:  the  sentence  of  that  Court 
accordingly ;  we  shall  only  say  of  this 
Letter,  that  Mr.  Stone’s  ideas  of 
Church  discipline  would  admit  into 
the  Church  every  species  of  heretical 
doctrine  that  has  been  broached  since 
the  first  planting  of  Christianity. 
Compared  with  his  conduct,  how 
much  more  consistent,  honourable, 
and  conscientious,  the  conduct  of  a 
Lindsey  or  a  Disney! 

124.  Extract  of  a  Sermon  on  the  Education 
oj  the  Poor,  under  an  appropriate  System: 
preached  at  Lambeth,  June  -28,  1807,  for 
the  Benefit  of  the  Boys  Charity  School  at 
Lambeth.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrew 
Bell,  A.  M.  F.  A.  S.  E.  &c.  Rector  of 
•Swan age,  Dorsetshire,  and  Author  of  the 
Erper iment  in  Educational  Madras.  1807. 

ALTHOUGH  we  agree  with  Dr. 
Bell,  that,  “  in  this  enlightened  age, 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  dwell  on 
the  advantages,  whether  political, 
moral,  or  religious,  by  which  educa¬ 
tion  comes  recommended  yet  that 
it  is  still  possible  to  advance  many 
original  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
education  of  the  poor,  and  to  suggest 
many  ingenious  encouragements  in 
this  pious  work,  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  present  Discourse.  We  shall 
no!  dwell,  however,  at  present,  on  its 
merits,  as  it  makes  part  of  the  large 
volume  which  Dr.  Bell  has  lately 
published,  and  to  which  we  shall 
take  an  early  opportunity  of  paying 
our  respects. 
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125.  A  Sermon,  preached  at  a  Country 

Church,  Nov.  8,  1807,  on  the  5th  Versa 
of  the  9  3d  Psalm,  11  Holiness  be  cornel  h 
thine  House,  O  Lord,  for  ever. Adapted 
to  a  Country  Congregation ■  8 vo.  1808. 

THE  object  of  this  Discourse  is,  to 
recommend,  not  only  the  duty  of 
public  worship,  but  that  aweful  and 
reverential  behaviour  during  public 
worship,  which  becomes  those  who 
enter  the  House  of  God.  In  this 
respect  the  Author  contrasts  the  ar¬ 
dent  though  mistaken  piety  of  the 
heathens  with  the  careless  behaviour 
or  open  neglect  of  those  in  owe 
times  who  would  be  very  much  of¬ 
fended  if  they  were  not  thought  to 
be  Christians.  His  arguments  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  true  devotional  spirit  are 
selected  with  judgment  from  several 
striking  passages  and  injunctions  in 
the  Psalms  and  other  parts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  this 
Sermon,  which  is  professedly  adapted 
to  a  Country  Congregation,  may  not 
be  recommended  to  a  London  Au¬ 
dience;  nor  can  we  account,  other¬ 
wise  than  from  the  Author’s  modesty  , 
for  its  coming  into  the  world  without 
a  name. 

126.  The  New  Pantheon  ;  or,  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  Mythology  of  the  Antients  ;  in 
Question  and  Answer.  Compiled  princi¬ 
pally  for  the  Use  of  Young  Persons.  By 
W.  Jiliard  Hort.  With  Plates .  Long¬ 
man  and  Co.  1808. 

THE  motives  which  influenced,  the 
Author  of  this  little  work  to  lay  it 
before  the  Publick  are  such  as  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  warmest  approbation;  and, 
were  they  universally  known,  they 
could  not  fail  of  producing  a  gene  Cal 
sentiment  in  his  favour.  That  this 
may  be  the  case,  v/e  shall  give  them 
at  length  in  his  own  words : 

u  In  poetry,  and  works  of  elegant  lite¬ 
rature,  such  frequent  allusions  are  made 
t.o  the  Mythology  of  the  Antients  as  to 
render  it  desireable  for  young  persons  in 
general  to  form  some  acquaintance  with 
the  subject.  Few  of  the  sources  whence 
information  of  this  kind  may  be  derived 
are  sufficiently  pure  to  meet  the  eye  of 
Innocence.  Before  the  glorious  splendour 
of  truth  beamed  forth  upon  the  darkened 
world,  from  the  Gospel  of  JesuS,  the  pol¬ 
lutions  of  licentiousness  intermingled  them¬ 
selves  even  with  religious  rites  and  writings. 

“  Passions  so  degrading,  and  actions  so 
shameful,  were  attributed,  by  the  Hea¬ 
thens,  to  the  Divinities  whom  their  vain 
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imaginations  had  created,  that  it  cannot 
hut  be  painful  to  a  delicate  mind  to  con¬ 
template  tneiv  history.  Without  some  mo¬ 
dification  it  is  utterly  improper  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  attention  ef  youth. 

“The  following  brief  Introduction  to 
Mythology  was  compiled  with  the  design 
of  obviating  the  difficulty ;  and  has  been 
used  for  some  years  in  the  female  semi¬ 
nary  in  the  direction  of  which  the ‘Author 
esteems  it  his  happiness  to  be  associated. 
Should  it  acquire  more  extended  utility,  it 
will  gratify  one  of  his  warmest  wishes, — 
that  of  contributing,  in  any  degree,  how 
low  soever,  to  the  benefits  of  the  rising 
generation. 

Red  Lodge,  Bristol,  Dee .  1,  1807.” 

The  information  contained  in  Mr. 
Hort’s  New  Pantheon  is  (as  it  should 
be  for  the  intended  purpose)  com¬ 
pressed,  and  conveyed  in  plain,  com¬ 
prehensive  language,  calculated  to 
explain  the  subject  in  the  clearest 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time  to  im¬ 
prove  the  style  of  the  female  student ; 
this  we  shall  prove  by  a  short  extract 
from  Chap.  VIII. : 

“What  was  the  idea  which  the  Pagans 
entertained  concerning  Jupiter  ? 

“  The  generality  of  their  philosophers  - 
supposed  Jupiter  the  greatest  of  the  Gods ; 
to  be  the  purest  air,  the  nether ;  and  Juno 
his  wife  the  grosser  air  which  surrounds 
the  earth. 

“Those  who  looked  upon  him  as  an 
animated  god,  as  one  of  those  men  whqse 
illustrious  actions  had  procured  him  di¬ 
vine  honours,  contradicted  themselves 
most  egregiousjy.;  sometimes  describing 
him  as  absolute  sovereign  of  gods  and 
ruen,  as  the  principal  of  all  justice,  and 
not  unfrequently  as  the  weakest  and  most 
Criminal  of  mortals.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  the  master  of  the  air,  the  clouds,  the 
thunder  and  lightning,  the  god  of  foresight 
or  providence,'  the  patron  of  strangers, 
the  guardian  of  the  rights  of  hospitality, 
the  peculiar  judge  and  protector  of  sove¬ 
reigns  and  magistrates. 

“  Were  there  not  different  Jupiters 
among  different  nations  ? 

“Yes;  and  this  circumstance  renders 
his  history  the  more  obscure.  The  first  of 
them  is  the  Jupiter  Ammon  of  the  Ly- 
bians,  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
was  Ham,  one  of  the  sons  of  Noah.  Ju¬ 
piter  Serapis,  worshiped  in  Egypt,  is  also 
very  antient.  Jupiter  Belus,  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  was  the  Jupiter  of  the  As¬ 
syrians.  In  short,  almost  every  nation 
had  its  Jupiter.  The  Ethiopians  called 
him  Assabinus";  the  Gauls,  Taranus  ;  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Lower  Nile,  Apis. 

“  What  was  thQ  fabulous  history  of  this 
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“  Jupiter  having  been  saved  from  the 
devouring  fury  of  his  father  Saturn,  by 
the  address  of  Rhea  his  mother,  as  has 
been  before  recounted,  and  nourished  by 
the  milk  of  the  gOat  Amalthea,  delivered, 
his  brothers  and  sisters  from  prison,  made 
■war  upon  Saturn,  and,  being  furnished 
with  thunderbolts  by  the  ■"  Cyclops,  and 
aided  by  Neptune  and  Pluto,  vanquished 
and  precipitated  him  into  the  lowest  depths 
of  Tartarus.  Dividing  the  empire  of  the 
Universe  into  three  parts,  he  retained 
heaven  for  himself,  and  entrusted  the  sea 
to  Neptune,  and  allotted  to  Pluto  the 'in¬ 
fernal  regions.” 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article 
without  expressing  our  approbation 
of  the  engravings  of  the  different  Dei¬ 
ties,  which  are  drawn  with  great  free¬ 
dom,  correctness,  and  classical  truth, 
and  engraved  in  a  very  superior  man¬ 
ner,  in  outlines.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
unjust  not  to  recommend  the  work  as 
an  elegant  and  useful  companion  to 
young  persons  of  both  sexes. 

127.  Travels  in  South  America,  during  the 
Years  1801,  1802,  1803,  and  1804; 
containing  a  Description  of  the  Captain- 
Generalship  of  Caraccas,  and  an  Account 
Of  the  Discovery ,  Conquest,  Topography, 
Legislature,  Commerce,  Finance,  and  Na¬ 
tural  Productions  of  the  Country  ;  with  a 
View  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Native  Indians.  By 
F.  Depons,  late  Agent  to  the  French  Go¬ 
vernment  at  Caraccas.  In  Two  Volumes , 
large  8ro.  Translated  from  the  French. 
Longman  and  Co.  1807. 

IT  has  been  the  policy  of  the  va¬ 
rious  Governments  of  France,  al¬ 
though  each  was  founded  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  preceding,  to  preserve 
one  system  with  respect  to  their  fo¬ 
reign  relations.  However  different 
the  forms,  or  however  great  the  en¬ 
mities  of  parties,  in  this  instance  a, 
perfect  agreement  has  existed  from 
1789  to  the  present  moment;  and 
agents  have  been  sent  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  to  watch  over  the  interests  of 
French  subjects,  and  to  ascertain  ali 
the  particulars  enumerated  in  the 
above  title.  Hence  the  World  have 
obtained  much  valuable  information 
on  general  topicks,  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  France  some  private  items 
of  infinite  use  in  its  ambitious  projects. 

M.  Depons,  with  indefatigable  in¬ 
dustry,  has  collected,  through  the 
nature  of  his  situation,  and  the  past 
partiality  of  the  Spaniards,  a  mass  of 
"  '  '  -  •  -  knowledge,- 
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knowledge  concerning  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  which  the  jealousy  of  its  Go¬ 
vernment  denied  to  the  travellers  of 
every  country:  whether  their  confi¬ 
dence  has  been  well  placed  may  be 
decided  on  by  the  present  conduct  of 
the  Spanish  Patriots. 

Perhaps  no  work  published  within 
the  last  year  has  been  so  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  gratify  public  curiosity  as 
Depots’  Travels;  our  recent  opera¬ 
tions  in  that  part  of  the  world  excited 
an  ardent  wish  to  become  acquainted 
w  ith  a  people  who  resisted  invasion 
with  so  much  successful  energy  a- 
gainst  an  enemy  brave  and  intrepid 
as  the  English.  An  opportunity  is 
now  afforded ;  and  we  think  little  re¬ 
commendation  will  be  necessary  to 
induce  the  Publick  to  take  them  un¬ 
der  their  protection,  as  a  new  and 
happy  prospect  of  trading  witli  that 
country  is  now'  opened,  which  will 
make  the  study  of  Depons’  work, 
in  some  measure,  a  matter  of  neces¬ 
sity  to  those  likely  to  be  concerned 
in  it. 

The  Introduction  consists  of  fifty- 
two  pages;  and,  as  writers  gener;  *ly 
explain  their  intention  in  that  por¬ 
tion  of  their  publication,  we  shall 
give  an  abstract  of  it.  M.  Dcpons 
says,  “The  work  which  I  here  lay 
before  the  Publick  has  no  foundation 
but  truth,  nor  any  ornament  be¬ 
sides  its  accuracy.”  Ilis  aim  in  writ¬ 
ing  it  he  declares  to  have  been  no 
other  than  a  desire  to  add  to  the  An¬ 
nals  of  Geography  and  Politicks  an 
account  of  countries  of  superior  in¬ 
terest  hitherto  very  little  known.  “I 
hesitate,”  he  observes,  “  not  to  main¬ 
tain,  that  no  part  of  Anverica,  what¬ 
ever  be  its  situation,  can  he  com¬ 
pared,  in  point  of  fertility  of  soil,  and 
variety  and  richness  of  production, 
with  those  countries  which  compose 
the  Captain-generalship  of  Caraccas; 
that  is  to  say,  with  the  provinces  of 
Vcnnezuela,  Varinas,  Maracaibo,  Cu- 
mana,  Spanish  Guiana,  and  the  island 
of  Margaretta;  which  extend  from 
12  degrees  North  latitude  to  the 
Equator,  and  from  62  to  75  degrees 
West  longitude,  from  the  meridian  of 
Paris.” 

M.  Depons  calls  this  tract  the  East¬ 
ern  part  of  Terra  T'irma ,  to  distin¬ 
guish  it  from  the  more  Western  part 
vf  that  count  ry ,  bounded  on  the  N  or  th- 
east  by  Cape  de  la  Vela,  and  by  the 
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isthmus  of  Panama  on  the  West, 
subject  to  the  Vice-royalty  of  Santa 
he.  This  land  of  promise  produces 
much  greater  quantities  of  valuable 
commodities  than  the  Antilles,  and 
of  far  superior  quality;  and  the  ca¬ 
cao  of  Caraccas  sells  for  double  the 
price  of  that  of  any  of  the  islands  in 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  even  for  15 
or  20  per  cent,  more  thaii  that  raised 
in  the  same  latitude  on  the  banks  of 
the  Magdalene,  which  flows  through 
a  considerable  part  of  the  new  king^- 
doin  of  Grenada,  and  enters  the  sea 
near  Carthagena.  Indigo  is  also  very 
excellent,  and  only  surpassed  by  that 
of  Guatimaia;  and  tobacco  produced 
in  this  district  “  is  worth  twice  as 
much  as  the  best  which  is  raised  in 
the  United  States,”  producing,  sold  on 
the  King’s  account,  nearly  4,000,0001. 
to  the  Royal  treasury;  and  even  the 
sugar  and  coffee,  though  not  culti¬ 
vated  as  carefully  as  in  other  places, 
is  better  than  that  of  any  part  of  the 
Torrid  Zone.  “Besides  the  above 
colonial  commodities,  the  soil  of  the 
Eastern  part  of  Terra  i  irma  oilers  to 
the  inhabitants  an  infinitude  of  other 
productions  adapted  for  commercial 
purposes;  and  this  too  without  re¬ 
quiring  from  them  any  thing  in  ad¬ 
vance,  or  subjecting  them  to  any 
trouble  besides  that  of  gathering 
them,  and  giving  them  a  slight  and 
easy  preparation.”  Amc/ngst  these  he 
classes  vanilla,  which  grows  in  oreat 
plenty,  twining  round  the  trees  in  the 
forests  of  St.  Philip  and  Truxillo, 
and  is  worth  about  100  francs  per 
pound ;  and  yet,  such  is  the  neglect 
of  this  valuable  plant,  that  its  pro¬ 
duce  might  be  doubled  by  very  slio-ht 
exertion.  “  This  interesting  artTcle 
of  trade  is  to  the  inhabitants  of  Terra 
Pirma  little  more  than  an  object  of 
mere  curiosity.  They  do  not  sell 
above  200  pounds  weight  of  it  in  the 
year.  The  whole  that  is  gathered  is 
intended  for  presents  to  be  sent  to 
Spain  to  their  parents,  by  the  agents 
of  the  Government,  and  those°who 
are  soliciting  employmehts.  The  rest 
is  suffered  to  perish  on  the  trees,  or 
to  be  devoured  by  the  monkeys,  who 
are  very  fond  of  it.  The  little  that  is 
gathered  receives,  besides,  but  a  very 
imperfect  preparation  ;  the  defect  o'f 
vhich  occasions  it  to  lose  the  supe¬ 
riority  which  by  nature  it  possesses 
that  cf  Mexico.” 

The 
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The  departments  of  Coro,  Carora, 
and  Truxiilo,  and  Terra  Firma,  pro¬ 
duce  wild  cochineal  in  abundance ; 
and,  though  the  natives  use  it  for 
dyeing  themselves,  some  infatuation 
prevents  them  from  cultivating  it  as 
an  article  of  commerce.  A  variety  of 
wood  and  barbs,  and  plants,  answering 
the  same  purposes,  are  under  similar 
circumstances;  and  Maracaibo  is  al¬ 
most  the  only  port  whence  even  Bra¬ 
zil  wood  is  exported.  jTie  indolence 
universally  prevailing  renders  their 
medicinal  oils,  balsam,  resins,  and 
gums,  equally  useless  to  the  rest  of 
the  world ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  se¬ 
rious  vexation  to  reflect  that  Coro, 
Carora,  Toctiyo,  and  Upper  Guiana, 
are  literally  covered  with  aromatic 
plants,  which  decay  and  perish,  lost 
to  man.  According  to  our  Author,  it 
would  be  difficult,  to  enumerate  the 
various  herbs,  roots,  and  barks,  which 
the  Eastern  part  of  Terra  Firma  of¬ 
fers  for  medicinal  purposes.  The  sar¬ 
saparilla  raised  is  more  than  is  re¬ 
quired  for  the  consumption  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope.  “  Sassafras  and  liquorice  abound 
principally  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Truxiilo;  squills  arc  found  on  the 
sea-beach  of  Lagunctas ;  storax  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  Coro ;  cassia  al¬ 
most  every  where  ;  gayac  is  found  ori 
the  coast ;  aloes  are  raised  in  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  of  Carora ;  a  species  of 
quinguina  is  obtained  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  &c.” 

Nature  has  been  so  lavish  of  her 
gifts,  that  even  the  trees  of  the  vast 
forests  of  the  }  la~e  already  mention¬ 
ed  extend  t&  twenty  species,  which 
may  be  converted  to  every  use  that 
wood  is  capable  of  for  inlaid  work, 
each  affording  a  richness  of  colours 
beyond  that  of  mahogany;  particu¬ 
larly  the  chacarandy,  surpassing  all 
the  rest  in  beauty:  this  single  advan¬ 
tage  might  be  made  extremely  pro¬ 
ductive. 

The  Animals  of  this  country  arc 
equally  neglected,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view.  M.  Depons,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  those,  observes, 

“  In  order  to  enable  iny  Reader  to 
complete  his  estimate,  it  only  remains 
that  I  state,  farther:  that  the  provinces  of 
Vennezmla,  Barcelona,  Spanish  Guiana, 
the  .Western  borders  of  the  lake  Mara¬ 
caibo,  &e.  contain  upwards  of  one  million 
two  hunched  thousand  horned  cattle,  one 
him  Ivor!' and  eighty  thousand,  horses,  and 
ninety  thousand  mules,  dispersed  over  the 


plains  and  the  valleys.  Sheep  are  innu¬ 
merable,  and  deer  very  plentiful,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  jurisdictions  of-  Coro,  Ca- 
vora,  and  Tocuyo.  The  produce  of  this 
branch  of  commerce  may  be  estimated  at 
live  millions  of  francs,  including,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  live  animals  exported  to  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  and  the  produce  of 
deer-skins  and  hides  sold  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.” 

The  Author  thinks-  that  Mexico 
and  Peru  must  lose  by  comparison 
with  this  fertile  and  excellent  coun¬ 
try,  as  the  mines  of  the  former  evi¬ 
dently  become  less  productive,  while 
the  nature  of  the  advantages  enjoyed 
by  the  latter  renders  them  inexhausti¬ 
ble.  The  policy  of  the  Spanish  na¬ 
tion  is  evident;  but  it  appears  less 
obvious  to  that  people  than  to  those 
who  would  willingly  partake  in  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  Ca» 
raceas.  Jealousy,  or  indolence,  or 
perhaps  both,  have  united  to  deter 
the  writers  and  geographers  of  Spain 
from  describing  this  territory,  which 
is  said  to  contain  a  population  of 
728,000  persons,  except  in  a  very  su¬ 
perficial  and  unsatisfactory  manner. 
Indeed,  M.  Depons  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  point  out  numerous 
errors  contained  in  the  Works  of 
M out-ell i  and  two  of  the  Geographi¬ 
cal  Dictionaries  published  in  his  own 
country. 

It  would  indeed  have  been  wonder¬ 
ful  had  this  Introduction  glided  off 
without  furnishing  one  proof  at  least 
of  French  national  vanity;  it  is  ra¬ 
ther  out  of  season,  it  must  be  con¬ 
fessed,  as  it  tends  to  shew  how  little 
reason,  when  in  comparison  with  re¬ 
cent  events,  the  Spaniards  had  to  hail 
the  French  as  their  brothers,  and  the 
saviours  of  Porto  Rico  from  the 
English.  Four  or  five  hundred  na¬ 
tives  of  France,  cruising  in  different 
vessels  near  the  island,  lan Jed,  and 
exclusively  repulsed  our  soldiers  and 
sailors;  and,  according  to  custom, 
“  tiic  commanding  officers,  Baron  arid 
Barnard,  covered  themselves  with 
glory  in  this  memorable  engagement,” 
which  occurred  in  1798:  and  yet  so 
ungrateful  w  ere  the  Spaniards,  “  an 
account  of  this  siege  was  published  in 
the  Madrid  Gazette;  but  its  lim.  ts  did 
not  probably  allow  of  any  mention 
bvinpl  made  of  the  Frenchmen . 

As  M.  Depone  acknowledges  that 
j’.o  stranger  dare  explore  the  .Spanish 
territories  in  America  without  an  ex¬ 
press 
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press  permission  of  the  King,  a  per- 
iwission  almost  beyond  the  possibility 
of  obtaining;  it  is  tu  be  supposed 
very  strong  influence  procured  him 
the  singular  honour  ayul  advantage  of 
examining  the  state  of  a  country  tiiat 
influence  had,  in  its  own  opinion, 
been  destined  in  due  time  to  con!*  on!. 
“  Nothing  short  of  the  events  which 
drove  me  to  Terra  Firma,”  says  M. 
Dcpons,  “  could  have  secured  for  me 
the  asylum  l  obtained  there;  but 
which,  however,  1  have  not  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  enjoy  without  some  dirlicul- 
ties.”  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  the 
events  were  to  which  our  Author  al¬ 
ludes  particularly.  “  The  Spaniards 
are,  literally  speaking,  beyond  every 
other  people  jealous  of  inquisitive 
'strangers.  There  are  very  few  of  them 
•who  will  cordially  assist  his  enquiries 
concerning  their  political  and  domes¬ 
tic  ceconomy ;  but  there  arc  many 
who,  under  the  appearance  of  zeal 
ami  frie  dship,  will,  upon  Ihe^most 
grave  and  important  subjects,  give  as 
facts  relations  the  farthest  removed 
from  the  truth.  How  often  have  I 
received  as  confidential  communica¬ 
tions,  of  which  it  appeared  folly  to 
question  the  veracity,  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  I  afterwards  found  to  be 
false!'’  Had  not  M.  Depons  resided 
twelve  years  in  some  part  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  possessions,  four  of  which  were 
passed  in  the  provinces  he  describes, 
and  had  he  not  employed  the  means 
(not  mentioned)  to  consult  the  public 
records  and  archives  of  the  country, 
besides  adopting  nothing  from  com¬ 
munication  without  critical  examina¬ 
tion,  his  labours  would  have  resent 
bled  those  of  his  predecessors  in  their 
erroneous  conclusions. 

An  account  of  the  contents  of  each 
chapter  succeeds.  From  the  first  it 
appears  that  the  Spaniards  had  much 
greater  difficulty  in  establishing  them¬ 
selves  upon  Terra  Firma  than  in  any 
other  part  of  America;  which  in  some 
measure  arose  from  their  preference 
ot  Mexico  and  Peru,  on  account  of 
their  mines.  This  chapter  contains 
the  discovery  and  conquest  of  this 
part  of  the  Continent. 

The  second  describes  the  country 
as  it  was  when  the  invaders  arrived; 
•.nd  gives  a  detail  of  the  temperature 
of  the  climate,  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  mountains,  forests,  indigenous 
productions,  lakes,  rivers,  harbours, 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


The  third  chapter  gives  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  Europeans  and  Africans, 
and  the  method  of  making  the  annual 
estimate  ;  shews  the  rank  the  law  as¬ 
signs  them  iii  the  community  ;  the 
care  taken  to  prevent  emigration 
from  Spain  to  the  Colonies;  the  ri¬ 
gour  of  the  law  to  prevent  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  strangers;  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Europeans  and 
Creoles;  and  the  condition  of  freed- 
men  and  slaves. 

The  fourth  chapter  is  wholly  de¬ 
voted  to  an  account  of  the  Indians, 
who  afford  sufficient  peculiarities  to 
separate  them  from  the  other  classes 
of  inhabitants.  Local  tradition  and 
public  monuments  enabled  the  Au¬ 
thor  to  present  his  Readers  with 
many  particulars  of  their  original 
form  of  government  and  individual 
character.  “  The  method  which  the 
laws  have  prescribed  for  weaning 
them  from  their  forests,  and  conduct¬ 
ing  them  to  social  life,  is  not  desti¬ 
tute  of  interest.  We  behold  here 
every  thing  that  is  most  persuasive  in 
morality  rendered  altogether  impo¬ 
tent  and  ineffectual,  by  the  natural 
aversion  of  the  Indians  to  religious 
conduct  and  civilized  manners.”  In 
short,  they  are  every  thing  that  is 
perverse  and  opposite  to  the  morality 
of  Christians.  “  It  is  vain,”  says  M. 
D.  “you  urge  upon  them  a  belief  in 
the  existence  of  a  placable  and  mer¬ 
ciful  God,  for  they  have  faith  only  in 
the  devil.  They  form  an  example, 
happily  of  rare  occurrence,  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  do  not  admit  a  good  princi¬ 
ple  to  counteract  the  evil.”  M.  De¬ 
pons  seems  to  think  that  the  merci¬ 
ful,  lenient,  and  remonstrative  con¬ 
duct  of  the  Spaniards  is  calculated 
rather  to  confirm  than  remove  their 
native  prejudices;  and  sketches  the 
outline  of  a  plan  by  Avhich  he  ima¬ 
gines  the  Indians  might  be  rendered 
useful  alike  to  the  Colonies  and  the 
parent  State. 

The  fifth  chapter  explains  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  legislation  imposed  upon  these 
provinces,  and  the  nature  of  the  ties 
by  which  they  are  bound  to  the  Mo¬ 
ther  Country ;  “  the  prerogatives  and 
functions  of  the  Ro)al  deputies;  the 
tribunals  of  justice,  and  general  po¬ 
lice;”  the  number,  discipline,  and 
distribution  of  the  troops.  He  is  loud 
in  his  praises  of  the  regulations  in 
force  for  preserving  the  national  so¬ 
vereignty  inviolate;  and  asserts,  that 
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the  most  consummate  Wisdom  must 
have  dictated  the  measures  which 
have  maintained  it  so  for  upwards  of 
three  centuries,  at  a  distance  of  from 
two  to  five  thousand  leagues  from 
the  fountain  of  authority,  and  through 
a  territory  five  times  tne  extent  of 
the  parent  State.  lie  adds,  “  I  ascribe 
ail  the  merit  to  the  Council  of  the 
Indies,  that  supreme  tribunal,  where 
all  violations  of  the  laws,  and  all 
abuses  of  authority  in  Spanish  Ame¬ 
rica,  are  judged;  and  from  which  all 
the  regulations,  all  the  decrees  re¬ 
lating  to  the  government  of  the  colo- 
ntes  proceed.  Europe  does  not  fur¬ 
nish  an  example  of  another  tribunal 
whose  decisions  have  been,  during 
three  centuries,  so  luminous  and  wise 
as  those  which  have  resulted,  and 
still  continue  to  result,  from  the  deli¬ 
berations  of  this.  During  the  whole 
of  this  long  period  Calumny  has  not 
dared  to  reproach  its  proceedings 
with  any  undue  bias,  or  ignorance  or 
partiality.”  Religion  next  engages 
our  Author’s  attention  ;  which  is  too 
intimately  blended  with  politicks  in 
this  region  to  be  passed  over  in  si¬ 
lence.  He  therefore  gives  an  account 
of  the  Inquisition  in  its  present  le¬ 
nient  stalt1;  oi  tne  authority  of  the 
bee  of  Rome,  reduced  by  concession 
to  the  mere  privilege  of  giving  a  ca¬ 
nonical  form  to  the  Royal  decrees; 
the  powers  of  t,hc  King  as  patron  of 
the  indies;  and  all  the  inferior  regu¬ 
lations  of  and  amongst  the  Clergy  ; 
the  functions  of  the  Missionaries; 
and  the  chapter  concludes  w  ith  an 
examination  of  the  propriety  of  al¬ 
lowing  churches  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  for  the  protection  of  cri¬ 
minals. 

The  seventh  division  relates  to  the 
agriculture  of  the  country;  end  in¬ 
cludes  an  account  of  the  right  which 
the  f  parti  h  Monarch  assumes  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  lands  there.  This  is 
followed  by  the  mode  of  distribution, 
and  an  analysis  of  the  soil  and  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Eastern  part  of  Terra 
luma.  Two-and-twenty  years  resi¬ 
dence  has  enabled  the  Author  to  en¬ 
ter  upon  these  subjects  with  great 
success,  and  to  observe  the  decline  of 
cultivation,  which  he  proposes  rente- 
dies  for  reviving. 

T  o  eight  chapter  is  confined  to 
the  commercial  concerns  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  as  a:  as  rebates  to  these  colo¬ 
nies.  ii.e  system  is  said,  by  the  Au- 
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fior,  to  have  been  extremely  errp-* 
neous  in  its  origin;  but  is  now  greatly 
improved,  and  nas  become  highly  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  Mother  Country, 
which  cannot  supply  its  colonics  with 
any  commodities  but  those  ol  foreign 
manufacture.  He  farther  observes, 
that,  though  the  imposts  appear  to 
be  exorbitant,  yet,  upon  reliection, 
they  are  the  result  neither  of  igno¬ 
rance  nor  accident,  but  necessarily 
arise  from  the  principle  on  which 
they  were  formed.  Tlte  fiscal  laws 
received  some  modifications  about  SQ 
years  past,  when  every  reasonable  al¬ 
lowance  was  made  in  favour  of  trade, 
which  is  reciprocal  with  the  other 
Spanish  possessions,  and  with  Porto 
Rico,  Cuba,  Vera  Cruz,  Carthagcna, 
St.  Martha,  &c.  “  The  laws  permit 

them  also  to  export  to  the  other  co¬ 
lonies  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  sur* 
plus  of  their  animals,  hides  and  skins, 
drugs,  and  even  other  articles  of 
produce,  besides  cacao,  In  this'  tral- 
fick  it  is  only  necessary  to  obtain  the 
permission  of  the  Intcndant,  which  is 
easily  procured.”  An  accounf  pf  the 
contraband  trade,  which  is  reduced 
to  a  system,  and  of  the  consulat  of 
the  Caraccas,  and  of  the  rate  of  du¬ 
ties  on  imports  and  exports,  conclude 
this  portion  of  the  work. 

The  ninth  chapter  relates  to  the 
financial  department.  “  It  will  be 
perceived,”  says  M,  Depons,  tjthat 
until  1728,  the  period  when  the 
Company  of  Guipuscoa  was  formed, 
the  resources  of  the  Eastern  part  of 
Terra  1‘irma  were  so  limited  that 
Spain  was  obliged  every  year  to  re¬ 
mit  money  from  Mexico  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  troops  and  the  public 
functionaries,  and  indeed  for  all  pub¬ 
lic  cxpenccs  w  hatever,  In  1777  the 
finances  of  these  provinces  underwent 
an  organization,  which  shews  the 


charge  of  their  siipcriuteiulance,w  Inch 
was  transferred  to  an  Intcndant.  This 
regulation  introduced  new  order,  and 
communicated  a  high  degree  of  lustre 
to  the  whole  department,”  After  de¬ 
scribing  the  rights  arid  office  of  the 
Intcndant  and  revenue  officers,  ap  ac¬ 
count  is  given  of  the  origin  and  ob¬ 
ject,  the  assessment,  collection,  apd 
annual  produce  of  every  impost;  which 
is  followed  by  a  general  table  of  re¬ 
ceipts  and  payments. 
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The  tenth  chapter  describes  the 
towns  and  their  dependencies,  their 
situations,  population,  character  of 
the  inhabitants,  their  trade,  industry, 
the  climate  of  each,  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  soil,  its  mountainous  and  culti¬ 
vated  productions,  and  the  rivers  in¬ 
tersecting  them.  These  particulars 
are  accompanied  by  an  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Eastern 
part  of  Terra  Hrma  is  divided  into 
Cabiidos,  established  in  every  town, 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  ad¬ 
joining  villages;  and  a  description  of 
the  seat  of  each,  and  the  territory  be¬ 
longing  to  if. 

Spanish  Guiana-  composes  the  com 
tents  of  the  eleventh  chapter ;  which 
is  considered  by  the  Author  as  de¬ 
serving  of  the  most  distinguished 
Tank  of  all  the  colonies,  and  as  des¬ 
tined  by  Nature  to  be  the  most  p.o- 
ductivc,  Speaking  of  the  Oronoko, 
which  traverses  it  for  more  than  500 
leagues,  M.  Depons  observes, 

“The  navigation  of  this  majestic  river, 
whose  vast  body  of  water  is  at  icast  equal 
to  that  of  the  Amazons,  having  hitherto 
been  known  only  to  a  very  small  number 
of  the  pilots  of  the  country,  I  have  con¬ 
sidered  myself  bound,  by  the  most  impe¬ 
rious  ties,  to  explain  it  with  every  possi¬ 
ble  minuteness.  I  have  begun  by  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  navigation  of  the  upper  part 
of  it,  as  far  as  the  capital  of  Guiana. 
This  presents  little  that  is  interesting  to 
/commerce,  because  it  is  only  carried  on 
by  the-'  inhabitants  of  the  country,  who 
convey  their  commodities  to  St.  Thomas. 
My  attention  and  researches  have,  there¬ 
fore,  been  principally  directed  to  the  long 
and  dangerous  navigation  of  the  river, 
from  its  mouth  up  to  that  town.  The  Oro¬ 
noko  has  fifty  mouths,  which  are  almost 
all  of  them  deceitful ;  and  it  requires  no 
small  share  bf  good  fortune  in  the  naviga¬ 
tor  who  is  unacquainted  with  them  to 
make  his  choice  aright.  The  greater  part 
of  these  entrances  will  only  conduct  him 
to  a  labyrinth,  formed  by  an  infinitude  of 
islands;  from  which  he  will  find  it  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  even  with  the  assistance 
•f  the  compass,  to  extricate  himself.  Even 
the  most  navigable  branch  of  the  Oronoko 
has  its  difficulties  ;  it  will  not  admit  ships 
of  every  tonnage ;  its  bed,  strewed  with 
islands,  shoals,  and  rocks,  presents  a  se¬ 
ries  of  impediments  which  nothing  but 
practice  can  overcome.” 

This  account  lias  the  double  merit 
of  accuracy,  and  of  being  the  first 
which  has  been  given  of  a  river  pre¬ 
senting  so  many  obstacles  to  its  en¬ 
trance.  A  map  of  it,  from  the  mouth 


to  St.  Thomas,  was  made  by  the  late 
King  of  Spain;  and  all  the  facts  re¬ 
lating  to  the  survey  were  deposited 
in  the  office  of  the  Minister. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  receives  ail  involuntary  compli¬ 
ment  in  this  part  of  M.  Dcpons’  In¬ 
troduction;  who,  he  asserts,  by  their 
pushing  a  contraband  trade  into  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  have  attained 
as  much  know  ledge  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Oronoko  as  the  Spaniards  pos¬ 
sess,  which  is  extended  lo  tSie  Cap- 
taiu-*generalship  of  the  Caraccas,  and 
the  other  places  under  their  domi¬ 
nion;  and  those,  he  says,  are  inun¬ 
dated  with  their  merchandize. 

We  shall  give  the  conclusion  of  this 
ample  explanation  of  his  work  in  the 
Author’s  own  words: 

“  Should  I  be  so  happy  as  to  find  a  va¬ 
lue  set  upon  my  labours  proportioned  t» 
the  trouble  they  have  cost  me,  I  shall  re¬ 
gard  the  events  which,  on  the  18ih  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1801,  threw  me  on  the  shores  of 
Terra  Finn  a,  as  a  favour  of  Heaven ;  and 
in  this  case  I  should  feel  myself  bound  to 
declare  that  I  am  indebted  to  the  General 
in  Chief,  Le  Clerc,  for  a  great  part  of  my 
success.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  St, 
Domingo,  at  the  head  of  the  Army  sent  to 
restore  order  in  that  island,  I  hastened  to 
submit  to  him  my  observations  on  this  co-  - 
lony,  and  to  give  him  an  account  of  my 
literary  project.  The  part  of  his  answer 
which  relates  to  this  last  subject  is  dated 
10th  Thermidor,  in  the  1 0th  year  of  the 
Republick  (1802),  and  is  couched  in  these 
terms :  ‘  I  lament  that  the  wants  of  the 
Army  under  xny  command  will  not  at  this 
time  permit  me  to  apply  the  necessary- 
sums  to  historical  researches.  The  time  is 
certainly  not  far  distant  when  I  shall  be 
able  to  promote  this  object  to  the  utmost 
of  my  wishes.  In  the  mean  time,  I  beg 
your  acceptance  of  1000  dollars,  which  I 
have  ordered  to  be  paid  to  you.  I  hope 
this  sum  will  enable  you  to  prosecute 
your  useful  labours.  I  shall  not  fail  to 
apprise  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  that 
there  is  a  Frenchman  on  the  American 
Continent  engaged  in  such  useful  enqui¬ 
ries.’  This  pecuniary  assistance,  of  which 
the  lamentable  event  of  his  death  prevent¬ 
ed  the  repetition,  afforded  me  little  en¬ 
couragement  beyond  the  consideration  of 
the  interest  which  the  Commander  in  Chief 
took  in  my  undertaking.  His  solicitation 
to  continue  my  labours  assured  me  that  I 
should  have  a  direct  claim  upon  the  gra¬ 
titude  of  the  Government.  I  needed  no¬ 
thing  more  to  induce  me  to  redouble  my 
zeal,  my  industry,  and  application ;  and 
to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  the  accuracy, 
the  clearness,  and  the  precision,  which 
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ought  to  be  found  in  the  laborious  and 
important  description  of  these  extensive 
and  delightful  countries.” 

The  Header  of  this  entertaining- 
work  will  find  many  amusing  details 
of  the  manners  and  amusements  of 
the  people.  Part  of  the  females  seem, 
in  past  days,  to  have  answered  the 
same  purposes  to  the  French  nobility 
which  the  citizenesses  of  London  in 
Jo  rraer  times  have  been  suspected  of 
affording  to  our  nobility. 

“  Marriages  between  freemen  of  colour 
and  whites,  although  not  prohibited  by  the 
laws  till  a  very  late  period,  are  not  viewed 
hi  a  more  favourable  light  here  than  else¬ 
where.  The  first  families  are  particularly 
careful  to  avoid  such  a  mixture.  Upon 
this  article  they  arc  even  more-  scrupulous 
than  'French  noblemen,  who  have  fre¬ 
quently  gone  to  the  colonies  for  the  ex- 
press  purpose  0f  repairing,  by  a  matrimo¬ 
nial  connexion,  a  fortune  wrecked  by 
losses  or  misconduct.  In  these  cases  they 
despised  prejudices;  they  cared  nothing 
about  colour,  provided  it  was  not  abso¬ 
lutely  black.  Riches  were  the  great  desi¬ 
derata,  and  made  up  for  every  thing  else. 
They  returned  to  France  with  their  tawny 
consorts,  where  their  Creole  birth  detracted 
nothing  from  their  consequence  in  polite 
society,” 

The  propensity  for  trivia]  disputes  at 
■law  , which  prevails  in  South  America, 
generally  arising  from  feigned  pride, 
is  well  exposed  by  M.  Depons;  who 
adds,  there  is  not  a  country  in  the 
world  which  abounds  so  much  in  law¬ 
suits  as  Spanish  America.  The  haugh¬ 
tiness  of  the  antient  families  knows 
no  limits;  and  the  least  glance  of  dis¬ 
respect  towards  their  characters  or 
descent  exasperates  the  party  into 
the  most  ungovernable  rage,  who, 
being  denied  the  hateful  custom  of 
duelling,  swears  eternal  enmity  to  the 
offender,  and  vents  it  in  vexatious 
suits.  The  same  family  folly  exi  ts 
in  the  splendour  of  their  dress.  “  The 
costume  of  etiquette,  for  visits  as 
well  as  festivals,  is  a  taffeta,  satin,  or 
cut  velvet  coat  and  breeches.  Cloth 
is  never  used,  unless  the  person  is  in 
mourning;  and  then,  to  make  it  ap¬ 
pear  more  sumptuous,  it  is  adorned 
with  rich  embroidery.  The  waistcoat 
must  he  of  gold  tissue,  or  at  least  of 
silk,  covered  with  embroidery  ;  the 
bat  cocked.  AH  this  fine  attire  w  ould 
stiii  signify  nothing,  if  it  was  not  ae- 
coo  panied  by  a  silver,  or,  in  ease  the 
person  is  rich,  a  gold-hilled  sword.” 
This  circumstance,  and  the  formal  at¬ 


tention  to  etiquette,  completely  ba¬ 
nishes  that  freedom  and  ease  which  is 
the  soul  of  intercourse.  Hence  par¬ 
ties  are  not  frequent ;  and  among  the 
Spaniards  of  America  there  are  none 
of  those  pleasant  assemblies  of  young 
ladies  which  prevail  in  ' Europe,  and 
give  an  opportunity  for  cultivating 
those  friendships  that  have  been  some¬ 
times  extremely  useful  to  individuals 
in  their  days  of  naaturity. 

The  only  theatre  at  Caraccas  is 
opened  at  festivals,  and  at  no  other 
time  ;  the  admittance  is  a  real. 

“  All  the  pieces,  in  themselves  most 
wretched,  are,  moreover,  miserably  per¬ 
formed.  The  deelamaf  on  of  this  theatre, 
by  no  means  descrying  the  car  of  Thespis, 
is  a  species,  of  monotonous  stammering, 
very  like  the  tone  in  which  an  infant  of 
ten  years  old  recites  a  badly-studied  les¬ 
son.  No  grace,  no  action,  no  inflection 
of  voice,  not  a  single  natural  gesture  ;  in 
a  word,  nothing  of  that  which  constitutes 
the  actor  of  a  common  theatre.  The  per¬ 
formers  of  Caraccas  may  be  compared  to 
those  Merry-Andrews  who  run  from  fair  to 
fair,  living  rather  on  the  produce  of  com- 
passionvhan  by  the  pleasure  they  afford.” 

It  would  be  extremely  unjust  were 
we  to  dismiss  this  article  without  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  pleasing  part  of  M.  De- 
pons’  valuable  picture  of  the  Carac¬ 
cas.  Their  own  enlightened  citizens 
are  aware  of  the-  absurd  prejudices 
we  have  already  noticed  ;  and  D.  Mi¬ 
guel  Joseph  Sanz  has  been  selected 
to  form  a  code  of  municipal  laws  for 
Caraccas,  who  has  thus  written  on. 
public  education : 

“  No  sooner  does  the  child  discover  the  * 
first  feeble  efforts  of  intellect  than  he  is 
sent  to  school,  where  he  learns  to  read 
books  replete  with  ridiculous  and  extra¬ 
vagant  tales,  frightful  miracles,  and  a  su¬ 
perstitious  devotion,  reduced  to  certain 
external  forms,  by  which  he  is  disciplined 
to  hypocrisy  and  imposture.  Far  from 
instructing  him  in  those  primary  duties 
from  which  all  others  are  derived,  by  im¬ 
pressing  his  tender  heart  with  a  deep  sensb 
of  the  greatness,  the  power,  the  goodness, 
and  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  so  as  to  inspire  him 
with  truly  Christian  maxims;  his  father  is 
contented,  and  thinks  he  has  discharged 
his  duty,  provided  the  child  knows  certain 
forms  of  prayer  by  rote,  recites  the  ro¬ 
sary,  wears  a  scapulary,  and  performs 
other  external  acts  of  the  Christian  ritual, 
which,  allowing  them  to  be  in  themselves 
good,  pious,  and  devout,  are,  however,  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  make  him  a  good 
Christian  or  a  virtuous  man.  Instead  of 

teaching 
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teaching  their  children  what  they  owe  to 
God,  to  themselves,  and  to  their  neigh¬ 
bours;  they  suffer  them  to  engage  in 
every  kind  of  dangerous  amusement,  with¬ 
out  paying  the  smallest  attention  to  the 
society  which  they  frequent.  Instead  of 
precepts  of  morality,  they  inculcate  cer¬ 
tain  points  of  pride  and  vanity,  which  lead 
them  to  abuse  the  privileges  of  their 
birth;  because  they  do  not  know  the  ob¬ 
jects  for  which  they  were  conferred. 
There  are  few  of  the  youth  of  Caraccas, 
who  do  not  pretend  to  a  pre-eminence  in 
rank,  and  foolishly  pride  themselves  in 
having  a  grandfather  an  Alferex,  an  uncle 
an  Alcaide,  a  brother  a  Monk,  or  a  rela¬ 
tion  a  Priest.  These  failings,  which  arise 
entirely  from  education,  breed  animosities 
among  families,  and  make  the  citizens 
deceitful  and  irrational.  There  can  be 
no  sincerity,  peace,  attachment,  nor  con¬ 
fidence,  in  a  country,  where  every  one 
makes  it  the  object  of  his  particular  study 
to  be  distinguished  above  others  by  his 
birth  and  vanity.” 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that 
time  will  spread  such  sentiments  as 
the  above  ;  and  it  is  greatly  honour¬ 
able  to  the  late  government  of  Spain, 
that  a  man  of  Sanz’s  liberal  mind 
should  have  been  preferred  to  frame 
laws  for  the  community,  which  is 
honoured  by  ranking  him  in  the  list 
of  its  citizens.  If  the  Patriots  of  that 
generous  nation  (as  we  most  devoutly 
wish)  should  ultimately  succeed  in  res¬ 
cuing  .their  country  from  its  invaders, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  remember  the 
frank  anil  disinterested  assistance  we 
have  afforded  them,  and  open  the  gates 
to  the  full  tide  of  rational  thought  and 
wealth  that  may  flow  to  this  part  of 
America,  by  the  cuterprize  of  our 
Merchants. 

128.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Colonel  Hut¬ 
chinson,  Governor  of  Nottingham  Castle 
and  Town  ;  Representative  of  the  County 
of  Nottingham  in  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  of  the  Toum  of  Nottingham  in  the 
first  Parliament  of  Charles  II.  &c.  With 
original  Anecdotes  of  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tbiguished  of  his  Contemporaries,  and  a 
summary  Review  of  Public  A 'fairs ;  written 
by  his  Widow  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  Allen 
Apsley,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  &c. 
Low  first  published,  from  the  original  Ma¬ 
nuscript,  by  the  Rev.  Julius  Hutchinson. 
To  which  is  prefixed,  the  Life  of  Mrs.  Hut¬ 
chinson,  written  by  herself:  a  Fragment. 
Second  Edition.  Longman  and  Co. 
1808.  4  to. 

THE  Editor  of  this  an  dent  piece 
of  biography  dedicates  it,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  i 


tc  To  his  Royal  Highness  George  Prince- 
of  Wales,  these  Memoirs  are,  with  per¬ 
mission,  humbly  dedicated,  in  testimony 
of  respect  for  his  exalted  character,  and  of 
gratitude  for  his  past  and  present  con¬ 
descension,”  &o. 

To  do  justice  to  the  intentions  and 
views  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  . give  an  abstract  of  the 
preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his 
work,  which  very  properly  inform# 
us  of  the  manner  he  became  possessed 
of  the  Manuscript  forming  its  basis.  ' 
The  Memoirs  of  the  Liie  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson  were  known  by  many 
persons  to  be  in  the  possession  of  the 
late  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Esq.  of 
Owthorpe  in  Nottinghamshire,  and 
of  Hatfield  Woodhall,  Herts,  who, 
including  the  Editor,  had  been  some¬ 
times  indulged  with  the  inspection 
of  them;  but  Mr.  Hutchinson  uni¬ 
formly  rejected  every  request  to  pub¬ 
lish  them,  though  to  those  solicit¬ 
ations  were  added  the  entreaties  of 
the  late  female  historian,  Mrs.  Ca¬ 
therine  Macaulay.  This  gentleman 
dying  without  issue,  part  of  his  pro¬ 
perty  desponded  to  the  present  Editor, 
his  nephew,  including  the  mansion  of 
Hatfield  Woodhall,  in  the  library  of 
which  he  discovered  the  Life  of  Colo-  • 
nei  Hutchinson,  a  book  without  a 
titl?,  described  as  “  a  kind  of  diary 
made  use  of  when  she  came  to  write 
the  Life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson;”  a 
fragment,  a  sketch  of  the  early  p  >rt 
of  her  own  life,  with  several  copies 
of  verses,  finished  and  unfinished* 
and  two  books,  entirely  composed  of 
religious  subjecis;  the  whole  written 
by  the  lady  whose  name  appears  iii 
the  title-page. 

The  father  of  the  deceased  posses¬ 
sor,  Julius  Hutchinson,  Esq.  son  of 
Charles  Hutchinson,  Esq.  of  Ow¬ 
thorpe,  only  son  of  for  Thomas  Hut¬ 
chinson,  hy  his  second  wife,  the  Lady 
Catherine  Stanhope,  had  read  the 
MS.  in  question,  and  marked  it  in. 
several  places  with  his  initials.  The 
lady  just  mentioned  attained  the  as¬ 
tonishing  age  of  1 02  years,  and  is 
said  to  have  enjoyed  her  faculties  to 
the  latest  period  of  her  life.  The 
facts  of  the  notes  introduced  in  the 
above  way  were  communicated  to 
Julius  Hutchinson  by  this  antienfc 
lady;  and  as  she  had  resided  at.  Not¬ 
tingham,  she  had  ample  means  of 
information, — 

“  As  there  is  only  one  instance  wherein 

tii? 
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the  voracity  of  the  Biographer  is  at  all 
called  in  question,  and  even  in  this  it  does 
not  appear  to  the  Editor,  and  probably 
*n, ?y  not  to  the  Header,  that  tliere  was 
sufficient  ground  for  objection  j  the  op¬ 
position  and  the  acquiescence  of  her  grand¬ 
son  aird  herself  seem  alike  to  confirm  the 
authenticity  and  faithfulness  of  the  Nar¬ 
rative.” 

The  Editor  has  obliged  the  pwblick 
with  a  pedigree  of  his  family,  and 
descends  into  various  particulars  of 
the  fate  of  different  branches  of  it. 
It  appears  from  the  pedigree,  that 
Colonel  Hutchinson  left  four  sons,  of 
whom  John  only  (the  youngest)  left 
issue,  two  sons  j  one  of  w  hich,  by 
family  tradition,  is  said  to  have  emi¬ 
grated  to  Russia,  and  the  other  to 
the  West  Indies  or  America.  Of  his 
daughters  nothing  more  is  known,  but 
that  one  of  them  married  a  person 
named  Orgill.  The  family  of  George 
Hutchinson  also  became  extinct  in 
the  second  generation.  Charles  Hut¬ 
chinson,  only  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Hut¬ 
chinson  by  Lady  Catherine  Stanhope, 
married  a  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
Sir  Francis  Loleler  of  Hatfield  Wood- 
hail.,  Herts;  who  being  a  zealous  Roy¬ 
alist,  this  gentleman  so  completely 
adopted  his  sentiments,  that  he  ob¬ 
tained  nearly  their  whole  inheritance, 
and,  instead  of  assisting  his  R  epul,  bean 
relatives,  purchased  Colonel  Hut¬ 
chinson’s  estate  at  Owthorpe  of  his 
widow  and  son;  by  these  means  he 
acquired  both  wealth  and  popularity, 
and,  was  Member  of  Parliament  for 
-Nottingham'  from  1690  till  his  death. 

His  son  Julius  married  Betty, 
daughter  of  Colonel  Norton  of  Wei- 
low,  a  branch  of  the  family  of  that 
name  in  Hampsh  ire,  and  w  hose  mother 
was  a  Fiennes;  this  gentleman  grant¬ 
ed  the  writings  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
much  of  his  attention,  and  his  rela¬ 
tives  have  a  tradition  that  he  treated 
the  last  descendants  of  his  uncle  with 
great  kindne  s  and  liberality,  besides 
affording  them  money  to  enable  them 
to  emigrate.  Several  circumstances 
combined,  lead  the  Editor  to  suppose, 
that  Mrs.  Hutchinson  found  herself 
and  children  in  a  forlorn  situation; 
although  she  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  dispose  of  her  husband's 
estates.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
seems  to  think  it  necessary  to  remove 
some  doubts  which  might  be  raised 
as  to  the  propriety  of  publishing  a 
work  decidedly  built  on  the  practice 


and  opinions  of  a  Republican  in  arms 
against  his  Sovereign:  as  this  is  a. 
delicate  point  in  the  present  state  of 
politicks.,  we  beg  leave  to  let  him 
speak  for  himself,  and  to  resign  his 
reasoning  into  the  hands  of  our  Read¬ 
ers,  who  will  be  pleased  to  form  their 
own  judgment* 

“  That  avowed  predilection  for  a  Re¬ 
publican  government  which  is  conspicuous 
in  this  History,  as  it  was  in  the  lives  of  the 
persons  who  are  the  principal  subjects  of 
it,  may  perhaps  give  a  momentary  alarum  ; 
but  a  little  reflection  will  dissipate  it. 
At  the  time  when  Colonel  Hutchinson 
first  entered  on  the  great  theatre  of  life, 
the  contest  was  just  begun  between  tire 
partisans  of  the  divine  right  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign,  and  the  indispcnsible  obligation  of 
the  subject  to  passive  obedience  and  non- 
resistance,  on  one  side  ;  and  the  assertors 
of  the  claims  of  the  people  to  command, 
through  their  representatives,  the  public 
purse,  the  freedom  of  debate  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  responsibility  of  Ministers, 
on  the  other.  When  the  sword,  the  ratio, 
ultima  Regum,  the  last  appeal  of  Kings , 
was  resorted  to  by  the  former,  and  the 
latter  gained  the  victory,  they  very  natu¬ 
rally  adopted  the  Republican  system ;  as 
concluding,  that  persons  holding  such 
opinions  as  the  Princes  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  and  their  adherents  did,  would  never 
concede  to  them  their  franchises,  hut 
with  a  full  intention  to  resume  them  when¬ 
ever  they  should  recover  power  enough 
to  attempt  it  with  success.  The  events 
fully  justified  this  conclusion;  and  it  is, 
now  evident  to  all,  that  the  only  thing 
which  could  ever  give  this  nation  per¬ 
manent  tranquillity,  and  put  an  end  to 
those  heart-burnings  which,  either  openly 
or  covertly  had  existed,  even  from  the  time 
of  the  Norman  Conquest,  was  an  explicit 
compact  between  Kmg  and  People,  which 
took  its  date  indeed  from  the  Revolution 
in  1683,  but  obtained  its  consummation 
at  the  fortunate  accession  of  the  House 
of  Brunswick,  when  the  title  of  the  Mo¬ 
narch  and  the  rights  of  the  People  became 
identified  and  established  on  one  com¬ 
mon  basis.” 

The  Editor  proceeds;  with  saying, 
that  no  one  will  pretend  that  such  an 
opportunity  was  within  the  reach  of 
human  foresight;  consequently,  the 
then  best  remedy  was  applied;  and, 

upon  a  review  of  the  contest,  it 
will  be  seen,  that  what  the  Tory  and 
the  courtier  of  the  present  day,  the 
friend  or  even  the  flatterer  of  kingly 
power,  admits  as  axioms,  were  the 
grand  desiderata  of  the  Whig  and  the 
patriot  of  those  times and  that 
what  were  at  that  period  considered 
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as  dangerous  encroachments,  now  wards  the  Puritans,  that  it  seemed 
pass  as  moderate  and  indisputable  almost  to  justify  bigotry  on  their 
claims.  Besides  this  argument,  Mr.  side;  but  the  Colonel  is  said  to  hava 
Hutchinson  appears  to  rest  his  de-  been  free  from  any  portion  of  it:  in 
fence  of  Colonel  Hutchinson  on  the  H  ath,  the  liberality  of  mind  posses- 
plea,  that  his  idea  of  a  limited  go-  sed  by  the  subject  of  these  Memoirs, 
vernment  must  have  greatly  rGsem-  rendered  him  independent  of  every 
bled  that  which  we  now  enjoy  prac-  party,  and  proved  him  to  be  the 
tically ;  for,  though  it  is  termed  Im-  friend  of  each,  io  the  utmost  of  his 
perial,  the  principal  part  of  the  le-  ability.  This  p  rt  of  his  conduct 
gislative  power  remaining  with  the  deserves  the  praise  of  the  candid ;  and 
people,  and  the  executive  being  vested  we  transcribe  the  following  extract 
in  a  chief  magistrate,  the  plan  or  form  *rom  the  Preface,  with  a  conviction 
is  quite  as  Republican  as  he  could  that  the  publick  will  agree  with  us 
have  desired ;  and  the  succession  hav-  in  admiring  a  man  who  could  divest 
ing  been  made  hereditary,  the  first  himself  of  prejudice,  and  particularly 
wish  of  his  heart,  which  was  to  re-  religious  prejudice,  in  the  midst  of 
press  individual  ambition,  is  fully  a  civil  war,  partly  founded  on  this 
provided  for.  ,  vcrJ  passion. 


“  Possessing  himself,  but  finding  not 
in  others,  the  virtue  worthy  of,  and  essen¬ 
tial  to,  a  Republiek,  lie  would  have  gladly 
taken  shelter  under  a  well-limited  Mo¬ 
narchy;  and  of  such  a  one  he  would  un¬ 
questionably  have  been  a  loyal  subject, 
a  vigorous  assertor.” 

Colonel  Hutchinson’s  Puritanism, 
which  distinguished  him  through  life, 
is  accounted  for,  according  to  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  by  his  predilection  for 
a  Republiek;  the  turn  of  thought 
and  of  expression  which  is  so  styled, 
had  been  adopted  by  those  who  as¬ 
serted  the  right  of  religious  enquiry, 
and  with  them  the  champions  of  civil 
liberty  naturally  coalesced;  indeed, - 
the  favourite  study  of  the  time  was 
Divinity,  and,  consequently,  the  ge¬ 
neral  idiom  became  tinctured  by  the 
language  of  Scripture.  This  study 
was  surrounded  by  dangers,  and  it 
led  the  Colonel  into  the  errors  he 
committed;  hut  fhe  Editor  contrasts 
these  errors  w  ith  the  dissolute  life  of 
the  Laity,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Clergy  of  that  time,  who, 
he  asserts,  “  preached  up  the  prero¬ 
gative  in  all  its  extravagance,  and 
endeavoured  to  establish,  jointly  and 
inseparably,  implicit  faith  in,  and 
unqualified  obedience  to,  the  Church 
and  King  (still  giving  the  Church  the 
precedency);”  in  short,  in  the  good 
gentleman's  opinion,  those  “  deemed 
rebels  by  the  Court,  and  latitudina- 
rians  by  the  Hierarchy,  were  rigorists 
in  religion  and  morality ;”  while  their 
opponents  “  were  slaves  in  princi¬ 
ple,  and  libertines  in  practice.”  Such 
was  the  vehemence,  the  violence, 
and  the  antipathy  entertained  to- 
Ge>t.  Mac.  September,  1803. 


“  It  was  quite  a  different  party,  that  of 
the  rigid  Presbyterians,  and  peculiarly 
their  Ministers,  *  who  cried  out  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Bishops,  only  that  they 
might  get  the  power  into  their  own  hands, 
and,  without  the  name,  might  exercise  the 
authority  of  Popes  *.’■  That,  instead  of 
this  power  being  irrecoverably  and  im- 
moveably  established  over  us,  we  are  now 
governed  by  the  mildest  Church  discipline 
in  the  universe,  we  owe  to  these  Inde¬ 
pendents  !  Colonel  Hutchinson,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  if  he  had  lived  in  times  like  ours, 

*  when  Bishops  and  Ministers  desire  only 
to  be  helpers,  not  lords  over  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  God’s  people,’  would  either 
have  been  a  conforming  member  of  the 
Church  of  England,  or,  at  most,  have  only 
dissented  from  it  in  few  things,  and  that 
with  modesty  and  moderation.  For  it  is 
well  worthy  of  notice,  that,  after  having 
suffered  provocat  on  and  persecution  from 
Catholiek,  Episcopalian,  and  Presbyterian, 
when  power  came  into  hi3  own  hands,  he 
treated  all  with  lenity,  and  to  the  worthy 
persons  of.  all  sects  and  parties  extended 
his  protection.” 

Mr.  Hutchinson  next  considers  the 
■character  of  the  Colonel  in  a  point  of 
view  far  less  favourable,  which  must 
be  generally  blamed,  ana  is  but  little 
capable  of  defence;  this  was  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  Charles  I.  to  the  block. 
He  acknowledges,  that  to  speak  of 
the  justice  of  the  measure  would  be 
mockery,  and  that  nothing  less  than 
the  total  subversion  of  every  principle 
of  previous  action  could  have  caused 
such  an  event;  and  thinks  it  would 
be  little  better  than  presumption  to 
pronounce  what  course  should  have 


*  Whiteio'.k. 
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been  pursued,  when  the.  political  ho¬ 
rizon  was  so  totally  oliscured;  hut 
lie  ventures  to  add,  that,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  the  conduct  of  the  King ’and  his 
friends,  after  the  decisive  battle  of, 
Naseby,  rendered  his  destruction  in¬ 
evitable.  Whether  his  supposition 
5s  well  founded,  “  that  though  some 
may  blame,  many  more  will  pity  a 
man  such  as  Colonel  Hutchinson,” 
who  was  determined,  writh  the  major¬ 
ity,  not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of 
preventing  a  possibility  of  deception 
on  the  part  of  the  Monarch,  provided 
he  had  been  permitted  to  live,  may 
be  solved  by  recurring  to  some  late 
events,  which  very  decidedly  called 
forth  the  public  censure. 

Perhaps  it  might  have  been  full  as 
well,  if  the  Editor  had  submitted  the 
whole  of  this  work  to  his  Readers,  with¬ 
out  entering  into  the  merits  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  the  Colonel  acted. 
The  narrative  possesses  sufficient  in¬ 
terest  as  a  detail  of  historical  facts, 
without  a  justification  of  the  conduct 
of  a  person  very  long  since  consigned 
to  the  grave;  nor  can  modern  alter¬ 
cation  on  the  revival  of  anfcient  dif¬ 
ferences  tend  to  any  good  purpose, 
as  it  is  acknowledged  we  have  'de¬ 
rived  all  the  benefits  from  the  shock¬ 
ing  sera  under  notice,  which  it  was 
capable  of  affording.  -We,  have  ven¬ 
tured  thus  far  on  this  head  with  no 
other  view  than  a  sincere  desire  to 
preserve  that  general  amnesty,  which 
has  long  since  been  established  be¬ 
tween  the  Monarchical  and  Republi¬ 
can  parties  of  .England.  To  discuss 
which  was  in  the  right,  can  lead  to 
4»©  good  end;  but  may  produce  evil. 

The  fact,  that  Mr.  Hutchinson  has 
published  this  work,  is  a  proof  that 
he  highly  approves  of  it;  whether 
Isis  partiality  rested  on  a  firm  basis 
will  soon  appear;  but  he  thought 
it  necessary,  in  the  Preface  to  the 
first  edition,  to  point  out  its  attrac¬ 
tions,  and  observes,— 

i£  .Surely  we  risque  little  in  saying,  that 
a.  History  of  a  period,  the  most  remark¬ 
able  in  the  British  annals,  written  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  by  a  lady 
of  elevated  birth,  of  a  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  highly-cultivated  mind,  herself 

witness  of  many  of  the  scenes  she  de- 
heribes,  and  active  in  several  of  them, 
is  a  literary  curiosity  of  no  rrs.edu  sort.” 

This  we  fully  suBserTBeToT  and  are 
ready  to  add,  that  dll ‘persons  acting 
md  thinking  with  due  liberality 


should,  in  pursuing  this  or  any  other 
an Narrative,  written  by  the  par-  . 
trzan  of  any  particular  cause,  divest 
themselves  of  ail  personal  feeling 
and  opinion,  and  view  it  only  as  the 
history  of  Tacts,  not  more  h  ighly  co¬ 
loured,  perhaps,  than  other  histories 
of  distant  transactions  are  by  modern 
writers;  at  the  same  time  recollect¬ 
ing,  that  little  motives  of  action  are 
discovered  by  such  means,  which  are 
suppressed  and  concealed  in  the  cold 
authorities  of  deep  politicians. 

We  shall  now  bid  adieu  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Preface,  and  advert  to  the  Ad¬ 
vertisement  prefixed  to  the  second 
edition.  In  this  the  Editor  takes 
the  opportunity  of  congratulating 
himself  upon  his  foresight,  in  antici¬ 
pating  the  reception  the  Memoirs 
of  Colonel  Hutchinson  would  meet 
with  from  the  publick,  whose  pa¬ 
tronage  he  experienced  in  the  sale 
of  a  large  impression  within  a  few 
months;  the  pleasure  and  advantage, 
arising  from  which  was  enhanced  by 
the  unqualified  approbation  given  in 
the  same  period  to  the  work  by  many 
respectable  Reviews.  Several  weii- 
contrived  compliments,  directed  to 
the  “  moral  sense  in  British  society,” 
are  offered  by  the  Editor  in  return, 
for  the  acceptance  of  his  protectors. 

“  He  has  availed  himself  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  introduce  some  improvements, 
which  have  been  suggested  partly  by 
obliging  communications  from  friends,  and 
partly  by  farther  researches  and  inquiries 
of  his  own.” 

We  thought  it  necessary  to  let  Mr. 
Hutchinson  explain  his  motives  iu 
publishing  the  Narrative  of  his  fair 
Relative  ;  and  shall  proceed  without 
farther  observation  to  the  Memoirs 
themselves;  nor  shall  we  attend  to 
the  Notes,  which  can  only  be  useful 
to  those  who  peruse  the  book.  A 
good  engraving  of  the  Colonel  by 
N  eagle  faces  the  title-page,  and  a 
second  very  excellent  portrait  of  his 
Lady,  by  Freeman;  the  first  page  of 
the  Life  of  herself;  this  is  introduced 
by  an  humble  confession  of  her  own 
uuw.orthiness,  and  an  ardent  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  mercy  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator,  in  a  strain  that  may 
by  some  be  termed  an  effusion  of  fa¬ 
naticism;  but  we  must  be  permitted 
to  say,  that  it  does  her  memory  ho- 
•  iiour,  as  it  appears  to  be  as  sincere,  as 
many  of  the  wbjnmS'  performances 
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of  the  times  were  hypocritical.  If 
we  except  a  certain  degree  ot  singu¬ 
larity,  or  what  is  now  denominated 
quaintness ,  which  is  observable  in 
the  language  of  this  lady,  not  through 
any  deficiency  in. her  attainments,  but 
to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  idiom 
of  her  day,  it  w  ill  be  found  to  be  com- 

fwehensive,  energetic,  and  highly  po- 
ished.  Having  completed  her  ex¬ 
ordium,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  informs  us, 

“  It  was  on  the.  29th  day  of  January 
in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  16ig,  that,  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  the  principal!  citie  of 
the  English  Isle,  I  was,  about  four  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning,  brought  forth  to  be¬ 
hold  the  ensuing  light.  My  father  was 
Sir  Allen  Apsley,  lieftenant  of  the  Tower 
of  London;  my  mother,  his  third  wife, 
was  Lucy,  the  youngest  daughter,  of  Sir 
John  St.  John,  of  Lidiard  Tregoz  in  Wilt¬ 
shire,  by  his  second  wife.5’ 

The  historical  sketch  of  the  His¬ 
tory  of  England  which  follows,  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  display  of  those  fas¬ 
cinating  truths,  said  of  the  honour, 
probity,  and  valour  of  Englishmen, 
that  must  ensure  Mrs.  Hutchinson  the 
grateful  remembrance  other  country¬ 
men.  Let  their  politicks  be  what  they 
may,  every  individual  must  accord 
with  her  in  her  assertion,  that, 

“  Whoever  considers  England,  will  find 
itt  no  small  favour  of  God  to  have  bene 
made  one  of  its  natives,  both  upon  spiritual! 
and  outward  accounts.  The  happinesse 
of  the  soyle  and  ayre  contribute  all  things 
that  are  necessary  to  the  use  or  delight 
of  man’s  life.  The  celebrated  glory  of  this 
Isle’s  inhabitants,  ever  since  they  received 
a  mention  in  History,  confers  some  honor 
upon  every  one  of  her  children,  and  with 
it  an  obligation  to  continue  in  that  magna- 
nimitie  and  virtue,  which  hath  famed  this 
Island,  and  raysed  her  head  in  glory, 
higher  than  the  greate  kingdomes  of  the 
neighbouring  Continent” 

Such  is  the  energy  with  which  this 
patriotic  Lady  speaks  of  her  native 
land  in  p.  3  ;  and  in  p.  5,  she  proceeds : 

“Nor  is.it  only  vailour,  and  generosity 
that  renowne  this  nation.;  in  Arts  wee  have 
advanced  equal!  to  our  neighbors,  and  in 
those  that  are  most  excellent,  exceeded 
them.  Tire  world  hath  not  yielded  men 
more  famous  in  navigation,  nor  ships  bet¬ 
ter  built  or  furnished.  Agriculture  is  as 
ingeniously  practised.  The  English  archery 
were  the  terror  of  Christendome,  and  their 
clothes  the  ornament:  but  these  low  things 
bounded  not  their  greate  spiritts;  in  ail 
ages  it  hath  yielded  men  as  famous  in  all 
kinds  of  leantiqg,  as  Greece  and  Italy  can 
boast  of.  "  •- 


“  And  to  compleate  the  crowne  of  all 
their  glory,  reflected  from  the  lustre  of 
.their' '-ingenuity,  vailour,  witt,  learning, 
justice,  wealth,  and  bounty;  their  pietie 
and  devotion  to  God,  and  His  worship, 
bath  made  them  one  of  the  most  truly 
noble  nations  in  the  Christian  world.  Gob 
•having,  as  it  were,  enclosed  a.  people  here, 
out  of  the  vast  common  of  the  world, 
to  serve  him  with  a  pure  and  undefiled 
worship.”  '  '  ' 

( To  be  concluded  in  enrr  next.) 

129.  Kathleen  :q a  Ballad:  from  an  'un¬ 
tie  nt  Irish  Tradition  in  the  Valley  of 
Glandilough,  County  of  Wicklow*  By 
John  Edwards,  Esq.  of  Oldcourt, 

the  sume  County.  4 to.  180S. 

ST.  Keivaji  was  a  holy  man  and  a 
great  preacher,  and  beloved  by  all 
who  heard  or  saw  him;  amongst 
others  a  neighbouring  young  woman 
was  so  fond  of  attending  upon  his 
prayers  and  sermons,  that  she  fell  des¬ 
perately  in  love  with  him,  and  could 
not  help  continually  haunting  him 
wherever  he  went,  which  was  the 
cause  of  great  vexation  to  the  holy 
man.  After  trying  every  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  this  damsel,  he  worked 
out  a  bed  in  the  face  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  where  he  supposed ‘she  could 
never  find  him  out;  but  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  when  he  awakened,  he  saw  her 
face  looking  in  at  him  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cave ;  at  which  he  was  so 
vexed  that  he  gave  her  a  push,  arid 
down  she  fell  into  tlie  iake  below :  he 
then  prayed  that  she  might  not  be 
drowned,  and  soon  after  saw  her  float¬ 
ing  on  the  water,  and  singing  the 
sweetest  musick. 

Such  is  the  tradition  which  Mr. 
Edwards  has  worked  into  a  ballad, 
but  has  adhered  so  closely  to  the  nar¬ 
ration  as  to  allow  very  little  access  to 
poetical  fancy.  What  Johnson  said 
of  Swift  may  be  justly  applied  to  him  : 

“  The  rogue  never  hazards  a  figure.’* 

'  The  catastrophe  is  related  in  these 
tame  and  prosaic  lines  : 

“The  Father  now  starting  perceiv’d  the 
•.  -  rude  stranger,  [his  rest : 

Unknown  who  or  zvhat — as  he  broke  from 
He  stretch’d  forth  his  arm,  as  Id  ward  off 
the  danger,  [throbbing  breast.’* 
And  struck  the  poor  maid  on  her  quick- 

130.  Allis  tony  of the  aniient  Town  o/'Shaftes- 
bitry,  from  the  Founder,  Alfred  the  Great  ; 
partly  selected  from  Hutchins.  ‘ Contain - 
■  ing  an  Account  of  tile  Abbey,  the  Churches, 
Nuns,  Clergy,  Representatives  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Recorders,  Mayors,  -&c. ;  also  of 
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the  eminent  Persons  who  have  resided  in 

the  Tvwn  and  its  Neighbourhood.  Pud* 
.  lie. lied  by  T.  Adams,  Shaftesbury.  8t’o. 

THIS  is  a  very  satisfactory  and  re- 
spec  table  little  publication,  founded 
on  the  Arm  basis  of  the  late  Mr. 
Hutchins’s  truly  valuable  labours,  and 
unmixed  wilh  any  base  alloy.  Mr. 
Adams  deserves  ine  thanks  and  the 
encouragement  of  the  public!*.,  for 
having  furnished  them  with  so  excel¬ 
lent  a  manual  of  Topography — par¬ 
ticularly  wnen  it  is  considered,  that 
of  the  first  volume  of  the  new  edition 
of  Hutchins  not  more  than  100  copies 
are  in  existence;  and  of  the  portion 
containing  Shaftesbury,  not  more 
than  80. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  three  English  Declamation 
Prizes,  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge, 
are  this  year  adjudged  to  Messieurs 
Hodson,  Arnold,  and  Musgrave. 

We  learn  with  great  pleasure,  that 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
has  lately  received  a  coot  ibutiou 
from  several  Congregations  in  the 
connexion  of  theiatc  Rev  John  Wes¬ 
ley,  amounting  to  nearly  ,£1300. ;  and 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Society 
will  attend  to  the  correctness  of  their 
Editions.  It  appears  from  the  An¬ 
nual  Reports  ol  this  Society,  that  the 
plan  ol  contributing  to  its  support  by 
local  and  congregational  collections, 
originated  in  Wales,  was  afterwards 
adopted  on  a  large  scale  in  Scotland, 
and  has  since  been  acted  upon  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  England,  particularly 
in  Birmingham,  where  the  several 
denominations  cf  Christians  united 
their  exertions,  and  raised  on  its  be¬ 
half  a  considerable  sum.  It  is  truly 
gratifying,  in  these  times  of  Religious 
Discoid,  to  see  the  different  descrip¬ 
tions  o!  Christians  co-operating  in 
one  grand  scheme  lor  disseminating 
to  the  very  ends  of  Lie  earth,  those 
Scriptures,  which  they  profess  in  com¬ 
mon  can  alone  make  men  wise  unto 
Salvation. 

We  announce  the  advanced  state 
of  a  most  useful  ai  d  eiega  i  anato¬ 
mical  worn,  in  foiio;  *o  be  speedily 
published,  under  tne  Lule  of,  “  Ana- 
tomico-C iururgical  V  iewsof  LieNo^e, 
M  eutb.  Larynx,  and  .Fauces;  with 
appropriate  Expl  nations,  and  Refer,, 
ences  io  Lie  Parts,  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Watt, 
Surgeon;  designed  by  the  Author  to 
illustrate  Lhe  Anatomy  of  the^e  Qr- 
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gans,  as  they  appear  in  different  Sec¬ 
tions  of  the  head,  and  performed 
with  the  strictest  attention  to  Ana¬ 
tomical  accuracy.”  t  he  Engravings 
will  be  four  in  number;  containing 
six  views  of  the  parts  of  their  natural 
size,  and  accompanied  with  the  same 
number  of  outline  figures  of  refer¬ 
ence;  together  with  an  additional 
auatomical  description  of  these  Or¬ 
gan,,  by  Mr.  W.  Lawrence,  Demon¬ 
strator  of  Anatomy,  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Hospital.  The  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  Professional  Gentlemen  resi¬ 
dent  in  London  have  already  become 
subscribers  to  this  work. 

Education  of  the  Poor. — A  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  h  s  long  prevailed 
among  high  political  characters,  as  to 
the  policy  ol  educating  the  Ipwer  or¬ 
ders  of  the  people:  thinking  it  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  mischievous,  to 
teach  persons  who  are  to  get  their 
living  by  hard  manual  labour,  to  read 
or  write ;  while  others  contend,  that 
such  instruction  improves  their  mo¬ 
rals.  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  one  of 
the  late  Sheriffs,  has  disclosed  tp  the 
publick  some  facts,  which  must  go  a 
great  way  in  deciding  this  question. 
Some  time  ago,  he  ascertained  that 
out  of  152  criminals  who  were  in 
Newgate,  101  could  not  write  their 
names;  that  of  the  remaining  51, 
twenty-five  wrote  their  names  in  a 
fair  hand  ;  and  twenty-six  in  a  bad 
and  partly  illegible  hand. — At  one 
time,  when  he  caused  religious  books 
to  be  distributed  among  the  crimi¬ 
nals,  he  found  an  almost  general  in¬ 
difference  about  the  receipt  of  them. 
And  the  majority  of  these  persons 
“  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  nature , 
object ,  und  end  of  Religion  itself .”  Of 
those  who  were  in  the  condemned 
cells  under  sentence  of  death  in  June 
last,  five  men  and  three  women 
could  neither  read  nor  write. 

INDEX  INDICATORIUS. 

P.  665.  In  Contents,  col.  1,  1.  10,  for 
“  from  Chitlington read  “  Chilton  at 
foot,  for  “  Chiffington  Church ,  Bucks,”  r. 
“  Ch  Jtington  Chapel ,  Sussex.” 

P.  67 3.  In  Plate  I.  for  “  Chhfington 
Chapel,”  r.  “  Chifiington  Chapel.” 

P,  674,  col.  1,  1.  22,  dele  “  (see  PL  I.J” 
the  View  of  Qhilton  Church,  co.  Bucks, 
being  still  in  the  hands  pf  the  Engraver  ; 
but  A  shall  be  given  in  a  future  Number. 

If.  (of  Chester)  in  our  next;  with  Mr. 
Hamper’s  Topographical  Account  of  Dun- 
ster;  Am  Honest  and  Candid  Friend  to 
Science  and  Tnumj  &c.  &e. 

ODE 
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ODE  GRjECA, 

Numismafc  annuo  dignata,  el  in  Curia  Can- 
tabrigiensi  redtata ,  A.  D.  180S. 
Auctore  T.  RENNELL, 

Cole.  Regal.  Schol. 

VEKIS  COMITES. 

ArPIRi  Xcc'iXaTTi  ya.VPia.crag 
yvid'  ug  crlyacr  cov-.poq,  yeXacrpa 
xvpooruv  covr.glQpov  ygspoo  xol- 

pacre  ycoXavoo. 

coXXoo  Tvd,  eit’  ugctvidv  boty'  edgdv, 
i anregaiq  ut  ax.ea.vov  <uroog  dxTO.'ig 


v  /O 
CCuJoP 


oXGlv v  varroov  psdoTra^s-g  cr  an r- 

ooyayov  agon, 

X,ou(>e  poi,  XP^i  etvdig  £«£,  xbpardov 
'BogQvgovv  ersvq  ydovoq ’  dFysXog  rev 
ioarTop.il  piwgopsvv o  cxiaicriv 

Trev9ip.og  dduv, 

do  £?y«  d’  dpoi£ ad\q  lx  fxEAaQ^ou 
ogSgivov  Tgv^oicra  AaAs?  p^sAiowV 
cvptyv to?  rlv  dppov'ia.  too  d’  d.vOv 

cot  g' pa  -SdXXuv 

lx.  tFo§uv  urgdv  p^^uE^vaiv  sAvcrsv 
lEvJ/Qfci  ae^ai?  xoutpa  c.o ojv  a^ra*? 
slccgoq  nzodig  b  Ze^ujo;'  dV  d.Xcroq 

ctdv  TeSccXs 

TO  (TTetpog  YVptycOiCTIV  iOV,  T'J  ^  CtOlTy 
dgyvgav  N cog  xi  eras  dgbcov  Tfsnruxug, 

K VTgidbg  anpu  pbdov'  /3gvoicrav 

ev ventre  ycdiav 

d  pvgbn rvovg  cc'Tvyy.a,  tst egoicnv 

ivdiav  arxcdoiE’  coy  syugs  x^gdag 

A xXlvy  onrade  3'ay*  I^avya 

«  1  « 
stxgog  uga 

cvx  udooXnr  too  Thsgldsg"  psXsvg 
paX^axaig  xxt Hcri  fis^gsypeyev  xng 
dg  IccmQ’j  ug  /JaOy1  xvdiooosy 

svQsov  avda. 

aipvXog  o'  d  Kvnrgtg  dor  ugavoio 
ixoFsv^aaa  aaedov  dte Tree" 

Xgvo-suv  l %  oixopevoeg  TersdiXuv 

ug  xsoXov  oerdn 

youety  X  alO»V  vropQvPtog'  viv  ttixm 
eti  t?  K.ayia'ou  jiagiTtg  Aap^oTcai 
fyegpov  ix,7rnv<ruv  tv69ov  ( clxXtTcti  poi 
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Comitem  7’rafai.gar. 
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Mr.  Urban,  6'^>A  10. 

THE  inclosed  lines  have,  L  believe. 

never  been  in  print.  If  you  agree 
■with  me,  that  their  merit  entitles  them  to 
preservation,  I  trust  you, will  give  them 
immortality,  by  inserting  them  in  y<jur  va¬ 
luable  Miscellany.  They  were  written  by 
the  late  John  Bicknell,  Esq.  the  Barrister, 
to  a  young  lady,  who  very  soon  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  his  Brother,  Charles, 
the  present  Solicitor  to  the  Admiralty.  The 
Lady  died  many  years  since  ;  and  has  left 
a  daughter  still  living,  who  inherits  all  the 
.virtues  and  accomplishments  of  her  mo¬ 
ther.  Philo-Genuis.. 

To  Miss  Firebrace. 

A  NEW-YEAR’S  Gift !  ap  empty 
purse !” — 

Np — -full  of  Verses — “  that’s  still  worse” — * 
“  The  sweepings  of  an' empty  skull ; 
Immensely  long,  profoundly  dull.” 

Ah  !  Madam,  could  I  but  compose 
On  fine  Bank-paper,  in  plain  prose. 

Short  Promises  to  Daniel  Race  f, 

Or  to  the  Bearer  Miss  Firebrace  ; 

And  at  the  corner,  in  black  lett*r 
Write  twenty  thousand — ’twould  be  bet¬ 
ter 

I  own,  with  them  to  fill  a  purse, 

Than  doggrel  scrolls  of  Bellman’s  verse. 

But  trust  me,  on  poetic  ground 
Those  soft  notes  ne’er  were  current  found  j 
Not  all  Parnassus’  hills  contain 
Of  precious  ore  one  single  vein ; 

No  money-trees  there  ever  blow, 

Nq  Indian  streams  of  treasure  flow. 
Beneath  the  calm  inspiring  shade. 

By. haunted  stream,  at  evening  laid, 
JTwere  treason  for  the  Muse’s  vot’ry 
To  dream  of  prizes  in  the  lott’ry. 


*  Pi  ml.  Pyth.  H.  135. 

-j-  All  Bank  Notes  at  this  time  were 
made  payable  to  this  Gentleman,  who 
wasjthe  predecessor  of  My.  Abraham  New- 
land. 


What  Bard  sublime  in  all  the  land 
Draws  ink  out  of  a  silver  stand, 

Or  dries  it  with  Pactolian  sand? 

Nor  can  Apollo’s  sacred  lyre 
Boast  for  its  bass  one  silver  wire. 

Yet  nuin’rous  Christmas  presents  pass 
Thro’  every  turnpike  in  Parnass’  • 

So  heavy  oft  the  jingling  load, 

IT, at,  as  he  trots  along  the  road, 

Pegasus  has  as  huge  a  pack,  as 
West-country  horse,  or  London  Jack-ass* 
Epistles — Odes — Congratulations- —  -  A 

Epithalami  urns — In  vit  ati  ons  ( 

To  Friends — Wives — Mistresses — Rela 
‘tions- 

And  with  such  trump’ry  as  much  workisj 
As  if  it  held  good  Norfolk  Turkics. 

Accept  then  for  the  giver’s  sake 
The  rhyming  present  that  I  make. . 

Let  others  "offer  at  yotir  shrine 
Their  frankincense;  or  garlands  fine, 

Or  (more  substantial  gift)  twelfth-cake. 
Which  King  or  Queen  might  deign  to  take  ; 
And  vow  you  are' the  sweetest  creature, 
Sweet  as  the  sugar-ice,  and  sweeter  : 

Let  Charles  begin  his  Nev-Year’s-lay, 

In  a  more  sentimental  way, 

With  Cupid’s  flames,  and  fire  and  feather, 
To  warm  you  this  cold  frosty  weather. 

For  rue— a  brunt,  plain-spoken  man, 

Such  elegance  is  not  my  plan; 

I  bring  no  dainties  to  regale, 

No  compliments,  nor  am’rous  tale, 

Nor  syllabub,  nor  Christmas  ale, 

Nor  golden  cups,  nor  costly  dishes. 

But  tips  poor  Purse,  and  my  good-wishes. 

Now  give  me  leave,  ma’am,  to  declare' 
Entre  nous — what  my  wishes  are. 

I  wish  not  that  from  every  pool 
Your  lucky  Purse  may  rise  brim-full ; 
With  Fortunatus’s  to  vie, 

Which  never  needed  a  supply ; 

I  would  not  hear  that  all  the  Aces, 

’Lone  hands,  and  Matadores  were  B racy’s ; 
I  wish  you  not,  fair  maid,  so  ill. 

To  see  you  wedded  to  Quadrille  ; 

I  wish  you  no  superfluous  wealth. 

The  bane  of  happiness  and  health. 

I  need  not  wish  you  Beauty — Youth — 
Good-nature — Virtue — Sense — or  Truth. 
Nor  can  I  wish  those  charms  may  gain  3 
Fresh  conquests  to  adorn  your  train,  > 
And  make  admirers  sigh  in  vain.  3 

My  sympathizing  heart  discovers 
Some  pity  still  for  hopeless  lovers. . 

What  shall  I  wish  for  then,  to  prove 
My  friendship  strong  as  Charles’s  love  ? 
Something  in  which  yourself  may  join. 

And  yet  the  honour  would  be  mine. 

I  wish  then  (nay,  but  hear  me  out, 

Ere  you  begin  to  pish  and  pout) — ■* 

I  wish  (nor  can  you, 'Miss,  with  reason, 

Call  this  mere  compliments  of  season) — • 

I  wish  (for  1  shall  now  speak  true, 

Tho’  Poet  born,  and  Lawyer  too, 

If  not,  I  pray  my  tongue  may  blister,)— 
In  short  I  wish  you  were — my — Sister. 

Jan.  1,  1773.  J.  B. 

STANZAS 
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THE  SPANISH  PATRIOTS,  . 

A  New  Song,  By  Mr.  Courtenay. 

Viva  el  Rey  ;  vivan  las  Cortes  ; 

Viva  la  Liber  tad  Lspanula. 

RAISE  the  Song  to  the  Warriors  of 
Spain, 

Who,  scorning  the  Tyrant’s  alarms, 
Call  their  King,  with  the  Cortes,  to  reign, 
And  indignantly  ciy  out — To  Arms  ! 

liaise  Che  Song  to  Spain’s  proud  Volun¬ 
teers, 

The  Sword  of  their  Country  they  wield ; 
’Midst  their  ranks  dauntless  Freedom  ap¬ 
pears, 

And  leads  them  with  joy  to  the  field. 

Then  exulting  they  rush  to  the  fight, 
Inspir’d  by  her  Fervour  divine  ; 

And  their  banners,  victorious  and  bright, 
O’er  the  Tagus  and  Pyrenees  shine. 

L©  !  their  glorious  exertions  prevail, 

(The  conscripts  of  Tyranny  fly  ;) . 

Their  renown  on  their  sons  they  entail. 
Determin’d  to  conquer  or  die. 

Venal  legions  no  country  can  shield  j 
Once  routed,  the  contest  is  o’er  : 

But  a  People  indignant  ne’er  yield, — 
Each  check  but  excites  them  the  more. 

From  their  olive-clad.hills  they  pour  down, 
Marengo^s  fam’d  trophies  efface  ; 

While  the  Corsican’s  wreaths  and  renown 
Casta  nos  triumphantly  grace. 

•See  Britannia,  the  Queen  of  the  tyaves, 
Speed  her  Soldiers  and  Chiefs  o’er  the 
main, 

To  extirpate  the  Galilean  slaves, 

And  combat  united  with  Spain. 

Now  awak’d  by  the  loud  trump  of  Fame, 
Euro  pa' will  start  from  her  trance  , 
Austria’s  eagle  no  more  droop  with  shame, 
Nor  shrink  from  the  vulture  of  France. 

FreedonVs  standard  will  gloriously  blaze, 
And  beam  o’er  the  Tiber  and  Rhine  ; 
The  Swiss  again  carol  their  lays, 

And  proudly  embattle  their  line. 

To  each  breeze  the  bright  streamers  will 
play, 

Free  Commerce  her  splendour  regain  ; 
While  Britannia’s  high  spirit  and  sway 
The  balance  of  Europe  maintain. 

ENGLAND’S  PRE-EMINENCE  IN 
ARMS. 

■4  New  Sojig,  addressed  to  the  Right  Ho¬ 
nourable  Lieut.-gen.  Sir  Arthur  Wel¬ 
lesley,  K.  B.  By  Mr.  Courtenay. 

NRIVAL’D  o’er  the  boundless  wave 
Britannia’s  Genius  reigns ; 

The  sailor  hardy,  free,  and  brave,  ' 

Her  glorious  right  maintains. 

When  Chiefs  with  skill  and  valour  lead, 

On  the  embattled  plain, 

Her  soldiers  still  undaunted  bleed, 

4dul  Victory’s  trophies  gain  ; 


CHORUS. 

Britannia,  then,  disdain  your  feres. 
And  scorn  their  vain  alarms  : 

Let  Gallia  feel  your  vengeful  blows. 
And  yield  the  palm  in  arms. 

Usurping  France"  in  scornful  tone 
Cries,  “  Britons,  boast  no  more  ; 
Algiers  and  you  the  sea  may  own. 

Our  empire  is  the  shore. 

“  Imperial  hosts  the  contest  yield. 
Through  deathful  scenes  pursued ; 

The  biood-stain’d  Alps,  and  Jena’s  field. 
Proclaim  the  world  subdued, 

“  While  vanquish’d  States  their  fell  de¬ 
plore, 

Our  warlike  triumphs  shine  ; 

And  our  avenging  eagles  soar 
O’er  Ebro  and  the  Rhine.” — 

Ah  cease,  ye  slaves,  this  braggart  sira,k\ 
Let  rage  your  tyrant  sting ; 

Lo  !  from  her  throne  indignant  Spain 
Ejects  his  upstart  king. 

Quebec’s  resplendent  annals  tell. 

How  Galliek  spirit  fail’d, 

When  noble  Wolfe  victorious  fell. 

And  Townshend’s  arm  prevail’d. 

Maida’s  and  Egypt’s  brilliant  day 
Emblazon  England’s  name ; 

Yet  France,  in  arms  assumes  the  sway, 
Untouch’d  by  truth  or  shame. 

Vimeira  hears  the  Victors’  cry. 

Sees  rank  on  rank  expire  ; 

While  Jp not’s  vaunted  colums  fly, 
Thinn’d  by  the  British  fire. 

Chorus. — Britannia,  then,  Sea. 

Let  gallant  Wellesley’s  name  be  sung. 
Whose  sword  decides  their  doom  j 
His  laurels  on  the  Ganges  sprung. 

And  on  the  Tagus  bloom. 

His  soldiers  joyous  shouts  prolong. 

And  with  exulting  voice 
Around  their  daring  Chieftain  throng,1 
And  praise  their  Sovereign’s  choice. 

Chorus. — Britannia,  then,  &c. 

\  ain-glorious  France,  no  longer  slight, 
.but  strike  to  England’s  claim  • 

From  Cressy’s  to  Vitneira’s  fight, 

THE  FIRST  IN  MARTIAL  FAME. 

CHORU 

Britannia,-  then,  disdain  your  foes. 
And  scorn  their  vain  alarms  ; 

Let  Gallia  feel  your  vengeful  blo.ws* 

And  yield  the  palm  in  arms. 

STANZAS 

By  Charlotte  Richardson. 

Written  in  May  1808,  when  under  the 
Pressmrc  of  severe  Disease. 

MONTH  after  month  its  course  has 

run>  . 
Yei  still  no  dawn  of  hope  I  see  i 
No  more  will  Health’s  reviving  sun  ’ 

JEre  shine  on  me. 

Cheerless 
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Cheerless  to  me  the  dawn  of  day. 

While  sinking  ’neath  stern  Sickness’ 
powei', 

Meridian  sun,  or  evening  grey, 

Or  midnight  hour. 

For  fierce  Disease  his  bow  has  bent, 

And  pierc’d  me  with  his  keenest  dart, 
While  pain  my  vital  strength  has  spent, 

And  chill’d  my  heart. 

Beneath  his  power  I  strive  in  vain 
In  balmy  rest  my  eyes  to  close, 

From  Opium’s  aid  alone  I  gain 

A  short  repose. 

O  !  when  will  all  those  sorrows  cease, 
Whose  weight  o’erpowers  my  fainting 
breast, 

When  shall  this  fluttering  heart  find  peace, 

And  be  at  rest  ? 

Be  still,  my  soul,  with  patience  wait, 
c  And  meekly  bear  the  chastening  rod; 
Remember,  all  thy  suff’ring  state 

»  Is  known  to  God. 

Doubt  not  his  care  and  tender  love, 
Although  his  dealings  seem  severe. 

Strive  by  affliction  to  improve, 

And  him  revere. 

What  though  Disease  thy  days  consume, 
Soon  Death  shall  bring  a  sweet  release  ; 
And  thou  within  the  silent  tomb 

Shalt  rest  in  peace. 
Dust  unto  dust  shall  there  return, 

While  thy  immortal  soul  shall  fly, 

By  heavenly  messengers  upborne. 

To  God  on  high. 

Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  1. 

HE  following  is  supposed  to  have 
been  left  at  the  famous  Inn  at  Tan-y- 
bwlth  in  North  Wales,  by  the  same  person 
Who  left  the  lines  at  ivy-bridge,  (p.  440.) 
i'Ve’d  heard  much  talk  of  Oxford  Toran,  6fc. 
WE ’d  heard  much  talk  of  Tan-y-bwlth, 
And  fain  we  would  go  thither ; 

So  up  we  got,  and  away  we  went, 

It  being  gallant  weather. 

But  then  to  see  what  roads  we  past ! 

Down  this  hill,  and  up  that — 

And  wheresoe’er  our  eyes  we  cast. 

We  saw — I  can’t  tell  what — 

♦ 

For  there  was  Hill,  and  there  was  Dale, 
And  there  was  Rock  and  Wood ; 

And  there  the  Trees  grow  out  of  Stones- — 
You’d  wonder  how  they  cou’d  ! 

And  there  the  Streams  come  tumbling 
down 

O’er  many  a  rocky  fall ; 

And  there — but  I  should  ne’er  have  done 
If  I  should  tell  you  all. 

And  then  the  Inn — it  is  so  neat  1 
The  pretty- maids  so  civil ; 

The  Landlord  gi\4s  what ’s  good  to  eat — 
Then  drives  you  to  the  Divel — 

I  mean  to  his  Bridge  at  Aber-glass-yn, 
Where  wonder  comes  on  wonder  ! 


Then,  all  ye  idle  Lads  and  Lass-en, 
Pray  stay  at  home  no  longer  ; 

Come  to  the  Inn  at  Tan-y-bwlth, 

Nor  heed  your  pockets  waning, 

For  what  is  missing  in  your  Wealth, 
Ye  ’ll  find  in  Health  ye  ’re  gaining. 


QUATORZAIN. 

HOU  pensive  flower  {  whose  unas¬ 
suming  mien 
Bespeaks  superior  excellence  and  worth ; 
O !  how  I  ponder  on  thy  charms  serene, 
That  cheer  this  dull  and  solitary  earth. 
Fain  would  the  Muse  with  studious  care 
describe  [smell  ; 

Thy  peerless  colours,  properties,  and 
For  thou  art  sweetest  of  the  odorous  tribe. 
But  to  thy  praise  unequal  is  her  shell ! 
Yet  why,  my  flower  !  in  this  most  barren 
wild. 

Are  thy  delightful  qualities  to  shroud  ? 
Alas  !  like  me  thou  art  Misfortune’s  child. 
And  therefore  shun’st  the  gay  unruly 
crowd ! 

Seek’st  some  lone  spot,  however  sad  and 
drear,  [faithful  tear ! 

Where  Friendship’s  eyes  may  shed  the 
Grafton  street,  J.  G. 

September  4. 

Mr.  Urban,  May  12. 

HE  following  pathetic  lines  were  found 
among  the  papers  of  a  deceased  fe¬ 
male  relative  to 

Yours,  &c.  J.  H. 

TELL  me,  tell  me,  gentle  maid. 

Always  wretched  and  forlorn  ; 

Why  you  seek  the  Church-yard  shade. 
Why  o’er  yonder  tomb  you  mourn  ? 

Gentle  stranger,  you  shall  know 
Why  I ’m  wretched,  why  'I’msad; 

Why  in  vestments  white  as  snow 
I  come  hither  often  clad. 

Beneath  yon  sad  and  dreary  tomb. 

My  lov’d  Edmund’s  ashes  rest ; 
Dreadful  was  his  early  doom, 

Yet,  O  God,  thy  will  was  best. 

Sickness  spread  her  baneful  wing 
O’er  his  tender  Sister’s  frame ; 

And  Consumption’s  hated  sting 
Kill’d  a  maiden  without  blame. 

Soon  upon  my  Edmund’s  cheek 
I  espied  a  hectic  bloom  ; 

Vain  it  was  relief  to  seek 

From  his  quick-approaching  doom- 

Struggling  in  the  arms  of  Death, 

He  press’d  me  to  his  heart ; 

And  whisper’d  with  his  latest  breath, 

“  From  you  I ’m  loath  to  part.” 

Stranger  !  I  will  never  cease 

O’er  my  Edmund’s  tomb  to  sigh; 

Till  kind  Death  my  soul  release 
From  all  earthly  misery.  * 

9  « 

Proceeding) 


[  825  ] 

Session  of  the  Fourth  Parliament  of  the 
.Britain  and  Ireland,  1808. 


Proceedings  in  the  Second 

United  Kingdom  of  Great 

House  of  Commons,  June  8. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  the  follow¬ 
ing  sums  were  voted  : — Secret  Services, 
08,767 /.  KB.  Reprinting  Journals,  9547/. 
14s.  7i£  New  Mint,  54,000/.  Officers  of 
Lords  and  Commons,  1,913/.  12.y.  4(7. 
Bounties  oh  Fish,  6,000/.  Caledonian  Ca¬ 
nal,  51,250/.  14.v.  Houses  of  Parliament, 
12,1005  Contingencies  of  Secretaries  of 
State,  7,000/.  Messengers  of  Ditto,  9000/. 
Coin,  2,908/.  6s.  4 d.  Vaudois  Churches, 
1,828/.  5t.  id.  .F.migrants,  20,000/.  African 
Forts,  23,00d/.  Board  of  Agriculture, 
3,000/.  Veterinary  College,  1,000/. 

Mr.  Cunven  thought  this  a  proper,  op¬ 
portunity  to  mention  the  valuable  disco¬ 
very  of  Capt.  Manly  for  saving  the  lives 
ot  seamen  in  shipwrecks  on  the  coast,  by 
.  throwing  a  rope  over  the  vessel  from  a 
mortar  on  shore.  He  hoped  that,  though 
the  gallant  Officer  asked  nothing,  his  me¬ 
rit  would  not  be  overlooked. 

Admiral  Harvey,  Mr.  Yorke,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  agreed  in 
thinking  that  the  invention  would  answer. 
Its  efficacy,  however,  had  not  yet  been 
ascertained 'by  the  Admiralty  Board. 

In  a  Cpmmittee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
Mr.  Foster  stated  the  various  items  re¬ 
quired  for  the  service  of  the  year  in  Ire¬ 
land,  amounting  to  9,767,000/.  and  to 
meet  this,  enumerated  the  ordinary  reve¬ 
nue,  4,8UG,000/.  The  Loan  for  Ireland 
negotiated  in  this  country,  2,780,000/. 
Irish  Currency  ;  the  Loan  from  the  Bank 
ol  Ireland  1,250,000/. ;  and  the  Loan  to 
be  raised  in  Ireland  750,000/.  ;  making 
together,  9,768,0011/.  The  Interest  of 
these  three  Loans  .was  280,462/..  which  he 
proposed  to  provide  for  by  extending  the 
malt  duties  to  raw  corn  used  in  distill¬ 
ing  which  would  produce  333,000/. ;  a 
duty  on  Foreign  Spirits,  22,500 /.  and  by 
aa  improvement  in  the  management  of 
the  public  debt,  he  calculated  on  a  sav¬ 
ing  of  7,500/.  making  together  363,000/. 
and  thus  exceeding  the  interest  required 
by  82,538/.  The  Irish  Loan,  he  .stated,  bad 
been  concluded  in  the  three  and  half  per 
cents,  on  terms  equally  advantageous  with 
the  Loan  concluded  in  England,  namely, 
at  an  interest  of  4/.  14s.  6d.  per  cent.  He 
then  put  his  several  Resolutions,  which 
were  agreed  to.  He  also  obtained  leave 
to  bring  in  Bills  for  the  better  regulating 
and  collecting  different  branches  of  the 
Irish  Revenue. 

On  the  question  for  the  Speaker’s  leav¬ 
ing  the  Chair  for  going  into  a  Committee 
on  the  Curates’  Bill,  along  discussion  took 
place  j  and  on  a  division,  the  numbers 
were — Ayes  13i,  Noes  17 — Majority  114. 

In  the  Committee,  the  proposition  of 
Mr.  Perceval  for  extending  the  operation 
ol  the  Bill  to  Ireland  was  warmly  opposed, 
Gent.  Mag.  September,  1808. 

.  9 


On  this  point  also  a  division  took  place — » 
Ayes  55,  Noes  18 — Majority  37.  Com¬ 
mittee  to  sit  again. 

June  9. 

The  Report  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  Annuity 
Bill  was  brought  up  ;  as  was  also  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer’s  Account. 

Mr.  Bankes  moved  two  amendments  to 
the  preamble,  and  one  to  the  body  of  the 
Bill ,  upon  which  the  Gallery  was  cleaved : 
but,  we  understand,  they  were  negatived 
without  a  division. 

Mr.  Rose  submitted  to  the  House  a  Re¬ 
solution  expressive  of  the  advantages  re¬ 
sulting  from  Vaccination,  and  of  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  Central  Institution  being  form¬ 
ed  in  London,  under  the  authority  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  the  heads  of  ■which  to  be  chosen 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  to  whom  all  cases  of  failure  should 
be  submitted,  and  who  should  be  em¬ 
powered  to  grant  Certificates  to  proper 
persons,  to  enable  them  to  propagate 
Vaccination  according  to  the  most  im¬ 
proved  method. 

Mr.  Davies  Giddy  thought  the  discovery 
should  be  allowed  to  take  its  course  with¬ 
out  any  legislative  interference. 

Sir  T.  Turlon  and  Sir  F.  Burdett  thought 
at  ali  events  that  a  Committee  should  first 
be  appointed.  The  House  divided — Ayes 
60,  Noes  5 — Majority  55. 


June  10. 

Mr.  Canning  presented  a  Message  from 
his  Majesty,  stating  that  he  had  entered 
into  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  and  Subsidy  with 
the  King  of  Sicily.  Referred  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Supply. 

The  Local  Militia  Bill  was  passed,  after 
an  additional  discussion  on  the  principle, 
and  a  division— 104  to  2-6.- 


House  of  Lords,  June  13. 

Lord  Hawkesbier-y  presented  the  usual 
Message  from  his  Majesty,  previous  to 
the  rising  of  Parliament,  for  a  Vote  of 
Credit.  On  his  Lordship’s  motion,  a  Com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed,  to  inquire  into  and 
examine  the  Contract  between  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer  and  Government,  respecting  the  Ge¬ 
neral-Post-office  ;  also  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  dismissal  from 
Office.  His  Lordship  also  moved  an  Ad¬ 
dress  of  Thanks  to  his  Majesty,  for  his 
communication  relative  to  the  Sicilian 
Treaty,  which,  after  a  few  words  from 
Lord  Holland ,  was  agreed  to. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  in  a 
Committee  on  the  Pilots’  Bill,  a  division 
took  place  on  the  clause  for  giving  ro  the 
Lord  Warden  <$f  the  Cinque  Ports  the 

power 
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power  of  appointing  60  additional  Pilots  ; 
Ayes  76,  Noes  12.  The  visual  Message 
from  his  Majesty  respecting  a  Vote  of 
Credit  was  presented. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  the  follow¬ 
ing  sums  were  voted  : — To  the  East  India 
Company,  on  account  of  expences  incurred 
by  them  in  the  public  service,  1,500,000/. 
As  a  subsidy  to  the  King  of  Sicily,  300,000/. 
As  an  indemnification  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Roseau,  in  Dominica,  for  the  losses 
sustained  by  them  in  consequence  of  the 
late  invasion  of  that  Island  by  the  French, 
50,000/.  To  the  Commissioners  of  Mili¬ 
tary  Inquiry,  21,000/.  To  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  distributing  the  American  Com¬ 
pensation,  14,000/.  To  the  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum,  6,790/.  Os.  I0f/.  For 
repairing  Margate  Pier,  5000/.  For  im¬ 
proving  Holyhead  Harbour,  10,000/.  For 
.the  purchases  and  improvements  carrying 
on  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  75,250 /.  Ik  To  Mr.  Palmer,  as 
the  balance  of  his  per  eentage  on  the  nett 
improved  Revenue  of  the  Post  Office, 
from  April  1793  te  Jan.  1808,  54,702/. 

The  Distillery  Bill  was  read  the  third 
time,  after  a  division,  in  which  the  num¬ 
bers  were — 74  to  34. 

In  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
Resolutions  were  passed  for  raising  ar  cer¬ 
tain  sum  by  way  of  Lottery,  to  consist  of 
60,000  Tickets,  in  one  or  more  Lotteries  ; 
and  for  levying  a  duty  of  1  /.  9.v.  8^-tf.  on 
East  India  Coffee  imported  into  Ireland. 


Ju?ie  14. 

Sir  C.  Pole  moved  an  Address  to  his 
Majesty,  for  the  appointment  of  two  or 
more  -additional  King’s  Proctors  in  Prize 
cases.  This  was  opposed  by  Sir  J.  Nicholl 
and  others,  as  unnecessary ;  and,  after  a 
long  discussion,  was  negatived  on  a  divi¬ 
sion — 35  against  16.  The  Curates’  Bill 
want  through  a  Committee. 


June  15, 

Mr.  Sheridan  brought  forward  his  mo¬ 
tion  relative  to  the  Affairs  of  Spain  ;  and 
concluded  by  moving  for  Copies  of  the  va¬ 
rious  Proclamations,  and  other  documents, 
connected  with  this  subject,  which  had 
come  into  the  hands  of  our  Government. 
Gentlemen  on  all  sides  agreed  in  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  affording  every  practicable  aid 
in  a  contest  so  magnanimous,  but  that 
sny  disclosure  at  the  present  moment 
might  be  attended  with  danger.  Mr.  She¬ 
ridan  was  therefore  persuaded  to  withdraw' 
his  motion. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  a  Vote  of 
Creditwas  passed,  For  Britain,  2,200,000/. 
For  Ireland,  500,000/.  First  Fruits  in 
Ireland,  10,000/.  Charge  of  Treasury  in 
Ireland,  6000/.  Protestant  Dissenting 
M  in  i  sters ,  9 , 1 5  9  /.  4  s. 

Mr.  Banker  moved,  that  the  account  of 
tke  amount  of  the  property  of  Foreigners 


in  the  British  Funds,  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  to  it  the  Enactments 
of  the  Property  Tax  Act.  After  some  co  n- 
versation,  the  motion  was  negatived. 

House  of  Lords,  June  16. 

Lord  Grenville ,  adverting  to  the  Bill 
then  before  the  House  for  renewing  the 
Charter  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  stated  that 
Catholics  having  been  excluded  by  the 
original  Charter  from  the  right  of  holding 
the  Office  of  Director  of  the  Bank,  and 
the  word  “  Charter”  not  being  contained 
in  the  Act  1793,  by  which  a  great  many 
of  their  civil  disabilities  were  removed ; 
doubts  had  arisen  bow  far  they- were  now 
competent  to  be  elected  to  that  office. 
The  present  Bill  contained  no  clause  to  re¬ 
move  this  doubt,  lie  therefore  now  mov¬ 
ed  that  the  point  be  referred  to  the  Judges 
for  their  opinion. 

A  discussion  arose  on  this  question;  the 
motion  being  supported  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk ,  Lords  Lauderdale ,  Holland ,  Earls 
Spencer  and  Rosxlyn  ;  and  opposed  by 
the  Lord  Chancellory  Lords  Huzvkesbury, 
Mulgrtivc,  and  Harrow  by.  On  a  division 
the  numbers  were — Contents  33,  Non-Con¬ 
tents  94 — Majority  61. 


In  the  Commous,  the  same  day,  in  an¬ 
swer  to  a  question  from  Mr.  Whitbread , 
whether  the  House  was  to  expect  any  Re¬ 
port  from  the  Finance  Committee  during 
the  present  Session,  Mr.  Bankes  stated, 
that,  previous  to  the  Easter  recess,  he 
had  completed  a  Report,  and  laid  it  be¬ 
fore  the  Committee;  since  which,  how¬ 
ever,  discussions  and  differences  had 
arisen  among  the  Committee,  w  hich  were 
not  yet  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  in 
consequence  of  which  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  say  if  any  Report  would  be 
made  this  Session,  or  not.  - 

Mr.  M.  F  tzgerald  moved  that  the  Pe¬ 
tition  from  the  County  of  Kerry,  for  a 
Commutation  of  Tithes  in  Ireland,  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House. 

A  long  conversation  took  place  ;  and  the 
motion  w  as  withdrawn,  on  the  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  subject  should  receive  every 
attention  which  Ministers  could  bestow  on 
it,  to  remedy  the  evils,  which,  it  was  ad¬ 
mitted,  did  exist. 


June  17. 

In  a  Committee  of  Supply,  certain  grants 
were  voted  to  the  Naval  Asylum,  &c. 

The  debate  on  the  Carnatic  question 
was  resumed.  Sir  T;  Turtords  two  first 
Resolutions  were  negatived — Ayes  11, 
Noes  35.  On  the  concluding  Resolution, 
the  numbers  were  19  to  97.  A  Vote  of 
Approbation  was  then  passed  to  Maiquis 
Wellesley  and  Earl  Powis,  for  their  con¬ 
duct  at  Madras,  the  numbers  being  98 
against  19.  Adjourned  at  three  o’clock. 

llouafc 
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House  of  Lords,  June  18. 

The  Royal  Assent  was  given  by  Com¬ 
mission  to  a  nnmber  of  Public  and  Private 
Bills. 


House  of  Commons,  June  20. 

Mr.  Wynne  moved  an  Address  to  his 
Majesty,  for  the  erection  of  a  Prison  for 
Criminal  Lunatics.  Ordered. 

The  Stipendiary  Curates’  Bill  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed  after  a  division, 
73  to  20. 

House  of  Lords,  June  21. 

On  the  motion  for  the  second  reading  of 
Mr.  Palmer’s  per  rentage  Bill,  Lord  Elliot 
moved  that  it  be  rejected. 

Earl  Moira ,  while  he  regretted  that  the 
matter  had  not  rather  come  before  the 
House  in  its  judicial  capacity,  was  still 
satisfied,  that  Mr.  Palmer’s  invention  was 
fully  deserving  of  the  reward  proposed  ; 
and  that  the  original  agreement  to  that 
effect  was  binding  on  the  Government. 
He  did  not  think  Mr.  Palmer  had  been 
fairly  dealt  with.  While  his  claim  was 
before  another  tribunal,  an  application 
had  been  made  in  that  House  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  evidence  touching  a  claim 
which  it  was  possible  might  never  have 
come  before  them.  The  Noble  Baron  who 
now  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  was 
the  Chairman  of  that  Committee.  From 
the  whole  complexion  of  the  case,  he 
thought  it  evident,  that  the  arm  of  power 
was  employed  against  this  Gentleman. 
His  Lordship  described  the  wretched  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  so  important  a  branch  of  the 
publiek  service  had  been  conducted,  pre¬ 
vious  to  Mr.  Palmer’s  invention.  The  re¬ 
venues  arising  from  it  did  not  then  ex¬ 
ceed  150,000/.  a  year,  and  they  now,  in 
consequence  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  plans, 
amounted  to  nearly  half  a  million,  besides 
the  augmented  convenience  arising  from 
the  rapidity  and  security  with  which  the 
Mail  was  conveyed ;  and  could  their 
Lordships,  he  asked,  reconcile  it  to  them¬ 
selves  to  take  all  the  benefits  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  invention,  and  not  give  the 
inventor  the  remuneration  agreed  on,  and 
which  was  strictly  due  to  his  ingenuity  ? 
Their  Lordships  had  not  the  whole  case 
before  them,  and,  consequently,  not  the 
*nean3  of  coming  to  an  impartial  judg¬ 
ment.  To  afford  them  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  his  Lordship  moved,  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn,  so  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Bill  would  remain  open  for  fu¬ 
ture  discussion.  This  line  of  argument 
was  supported  by  Lord  Erskine,  and  Earls 
Stanhope  and  Radnor ;  and  opposed  by 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lords  Harrovcby  and 
Redesdalc,  and  Earl  Walsingham.  On  a 
division  the  numbers  were — For  the  Amend¬ 
ment  10,  Against  it  54 — Majority  24,  The 
Jhil  was  then  rejected. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  Sir  IF. 
Scott  Brought  in  a  Bill  for  the  better  en¬ 
couragement  of  seamen,  by  allowing  a 
greater  proportion  of  prize-money  to  sea¬ 
men  and  petty  officers. 

In  a  Committee,  several  amendments 
were  made  to  the  Scotch  Judicature  Bill. 

A  motion  made  by  Mr.  Horner,  that 
the  Commissioners,  instead  of  being  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  King,  should  be  appointed 
by  Parliament,  was  negatived  on  a  divi¬ 
sion,  44  to  12. 


House  of  Lords,  JuneB.2. 

Lord  Grenville  presented  a  Petition  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Merchants  and  Bank¬ 
ers  of  Dublin,  praying  that  they  might  not 
be  excluded  from  acting  as  Directors  and 
Governors  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  His 
Lordship  afterwards  moved,  that  it  be  an. 
instruction  to  the  Committee  on  tfie  Irish 
Bank  Charter  Bill  to  make  provision  ac¬ 
cordingly.  A  debate  ensued,  in  which 
the  motion  was  supported  by  Lord  Lau¬ 
derdale,  Earl  Stanhope,  and  the  Marquis 
of  Buckingham ;  and  opposed  by  Lords 
Haw  kes  bury,  Harrozvby,  Redesdalc,  and 
Earl  Westmorland.  On  a  division  the  num¬ 
bers  were — Contents  63,  Not-Contents  101. 


House  of  Commons,  June  23. 

Mr.  Wardle  brought  forward  his  motion 
as  to  the  abuses  which  had  prevailed  of 
late  years  in  the  contracts  for  Clothing  the 
Army.  He  instanced  qases  in  which  par¬ 
ticular  con  tractors,  after  bargaining  pri¬ 
vately  with  Government  to  furnish  great¬ 
coats  at  16,?.  set  off  immediately  to  slop- 
sellers,  and  procured  the  .articles  from  them 
at  13.?.  or  13$.  6d.  In  every  other  part  of 
the  cloathing  of  the  army,  similar  impos¬ 
tures  were  practised,  to  the  amount  of  up¬ 
wards  of  200,000/.  a  year,  as  he  could 
prove,  if  the  matter  should  be  allowed  to 
go  before  a  Committee ;  or,  as  persons 
who  had  been  in  the  service  of  army  agents 
asserted,  to  the  extent  of  double  that  sum. 
This  abuse  was  entirely  occasioned  by  the 
preference  given  to  close  rather  than  to 
open  contracts,  in  consequence  of  which, 
one  clothier  was  at  this  moment  receiving 
16.?.  for  the  same  article,  for  which  his 
tender  to  furnish  it  at  14.?.  6d.  had  been 
rejected.  He  concluded,  by  moving  cer¬ 
tain  Resolutions  on  this  subject,  which, 
however,  it  was  not  his  intention  to  press 
during  the  present  session.  A  conversa¬ 
tion  of  some  length  followe-d,  and  Mr. 
Wardle  at  length  withdrew  his  motions. 

Mr.  Perceval,  agreeably  to  notice,  mov¬ 
ed  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  separate  Bill  on 
Mr.  Palmer’s  grant,  instead  of  compre¬ 
hending  it  rn  the  general  Appropriation 
Act.  He  agreed  that  this  was  not  the 
most  ordinary  mode  of  proceeding,  but 
pointed  out  a  variety  of  casc«  in  which  it 
had  been  resorted  to. 


Major 
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Major*  Palmer,  after  recapitulating  on 
the  different  proceedings  which  had  taken 
place  in  this  business,  expressed  a  wish, 
so  far  as  he  himself  was  interested,  that 
no  other  Bill  should  be  sent  to  the  Lords  to 
be  rejected. 

Mr.  fi Jndkam,  Sir  T.  Tarton,  Messrs. 
Tierney,  Poruonby,  and  Whitbread,  spoke 
with  great  force  and  animation  against  the 
motion.  They  represented  it  as  a  manoeu¬ 
vre,  which  was  unworthy  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Gentleman,  either  as  a  Minister,  or  as  a 
private  individual. .  The  honour  of  the 
House,  and  of  the  Country,  was  concern¬ 
ed.  The  House  had  already,  five  differ¬ 
ent  times,  given  its  judgment  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  \  and  that  judgment  it  was  now  called 
on  by  every'  principle  of  justice,  of  ho¬ 
nour,  and  of  consistency,  to  maintain. 
As  to  the  instances  adduced  as  precedents, 
they  did  not  at  all  apply.  Mr.  Palmer 
had  not  come  to  the  House  asking  for  pla¬ 
ces,  emoluments,  or  reversion,  hut  to  give 
him  the  fifty  shillings  which  had  been  pro¬ 
mised  to  him,  for  every  one  hundred 
pounds  he  added  to  the  pub  He  income. 
He  had  not,  as  in  the  instances  referred 
to,  come  asking  for  a  boon,  but  for  the 
payment  of  a  debt. 

Messrs.  G.  Johnstone,  Banlces,  Pose, 
Burton,  and  Canning,  spoke  in  favour  of 


the  muiion.  The  latter  Gentleman,  after 
complimenting  Major  Palmer  on  the  abi¬ 
lity  ami  candour  he  had  displayed  in  the 
progress  of  the  discussion,  expliciffv  de¬ 
clared,  that  the  present  question  bore  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  merit  or  Mr. 
Palmers  claims,  but  merelv  as  to  rhe 
manner  in  which  the  repeated  decisions  of 
the  House  on  that  subject  were  best  to  be 
carried  into  effect.  Upon  rhe  general  me¬ 
rits  of  the  claim,  he  professed  himself  in¬ 
competent  to  speak,  not  having  been  aide 
to  devote  to  the  subject  the  necessary  con¬ 
sideration. 

At  four  the  House  divided,  when  the 
motion  was  carried,  the  numbers  being 
186  against  63. 


June  24. 

On  bringing  up  the  Report  of  the  Ap¬ 
propriation  Bill,  Mr.  Whitbread,  put  a 
number  of  questions  to  Mr.  Canning,  as 
to  our  Armament  at  Sweden,  our  situation 
with  America,  «Sc c. 

The  Assessed  Taxes,  and  Westminster 
Improvement  Bills,  were  passed. 

Mr.  Huskisson  brought  up  Mr.  Palmer's 

Arrears  Bill.  - — — 

House  or  Lords,  June  25. 

The  Royal  Assent  was  given,  by  Com¬ 
mission,  to  several  public  and  private  Bills, 
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Admiralty-office',  Aug.  23.  Letter  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Sir  J.  B.  Warren,  Commander 
in  Chief  at  Halifax. 

Indian  Shop,  Jane  27. 

Sir,  At  dayl  ght  on  the  13th  instant, 
being  id  laL  28  ‘34.  K  Long.  "4,  4.  W. 
I  fell  in  with  two  schooners,  which  in¬ 
stantly  made  sail  from  us  on  different 
tacks ;  I  chased  the  one  which  appeared 
largest,  and  sent  the  boats  in  pursuit  of 
the  other.  After  a  short  ch^ce  1  captured 
La  Jenne  Estelle  French  priv  -teer,  of  4 
guns  and  25  men.,  from  the  river  L  Mary’s 
to  St.  Domingo,  with  a  cargo  of  flour  and 
provisions.  1  am  sorry'  to  add,  that  in 
consequence  of  a  breeze  springing  up 
when  within  half  gun-shot,  the  boats  were 
not  able  to  come  up  with  tire  other,  which 
I  learn  from  the  prisoners  was  L'  Exchange, 
of  six  guns  and  95  men,  also  loaded  w  ith 
provisions,  and  bound  also  to  St  Domingo. 
La  Jeune  Estelle  had  one  man  killed  and 
one  wounded  by  our  chace  guns.  From 
the  nature  of  her  cargo  I  have  thought  it 
right  to  take  her  to  Bermuda,  which  I 
hope  will  meet  yjor  approbation. 

C.  J.  Acria;,  Commander. 

O/XETTE  EXTftAOKDlVAr.V,  Aug.  24. 

T’nis  Gazette  contains  Letters  from 
Pear  admiral  Keats,  announcing  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  rescue  of  the  Spaniards  in 
Denmark,  as  mentioned  in  p,  74  j. 


Admiralty-office,  Aug.  27.  Adm.  Rus¬ 
sel  has  transmitted  to  the  Hon.  W.  W. 
Pole,  letters  from  Capt,  Cochrane,  of 
IL  M.  S.  Alexandria,  and  Lieut.  S  r  G.  M, 
Keith,  of  the  Red  breast  gun- vessel ;  stat¬ 
ing  that,  on  the  9th  and  11th  instant,  two 
gun-boats,  manned  by  detachments  from 
the  .Alexandria,  Rosamond  sloop,  and  Red¬ 
breast,  captured  in  the  rivers  Jade  and 
V.  eser,  the  Morin  Danish  privateer,  of 
one  4 -pounder  and  1 1  men :  and  a  Dutch 
gun-boat.  No.  206,  carry  mg  one  long  18- 
pounder  and  two  4-pouaders,  with  a  com¬ 
plement  of  20  men,  commanded  by  Lieut. 
Henry  Meyer,  of  the  Dutch  Navy. — Toe 
captures  were  made  without  any  lots  on 
either  side. 

Letter  from  Sir  A.  Cochrane,  K.  B.  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  his  Majesty's  .Ships 
and  Vessels  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  to 
the  Hon.  \Y.  W.  Pole,  dated  Beiiejsle, 
Carlisle  Bay,  Barbadoes,  the  3d  of  last 
month. 

Sir,  I  inclose  a  Letter  from  Capt.  San¬ 
ders,  acquainting  me  with  the  capture  of 
a  privateer  schooner. — Oa  the  I8r.h  of 
May,  the  Morne  Fortunee  also  captured 
a  letter  of  marque  schooner ;  and  L;  Eclair, 
on  the  20th  June,  captured  a  row-boat 
privateer,  named  La  Franchise,  armed 
with  musketry,  and  23  men. — The  Che¬ 


rub  and  Nimrod  have  iikew  ise  captured 
La  Yaiiiadte,  a  French  privateer  schooner. 
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of  one  gun  a  ad  20  men ;  and  a  Spanish 
brig  and  schooner.  A.  Cochrane. 

Beiutle,  Barbadoes  bearing  M.  IV. 

1 0  Miles,  July  2.  , 

Sir,  His  Majesty’s  sloop  Beiiette  has 
captured,  after  a  chace  of  12  hours,  the 
•  French  schooner  privateer  Jalouse,  of 
four  guns  (12-pounders);  her  comple¬ 
ment  75  men. — I  am  happy  to  anno ante 
this  capture,  as  she  sails  remarkably  fast, 
and  has  done  much,  mischief  to  the  trade. 
During  this  cruise  she  has  taken  the  Mary 
and  the  Lark,  belonging  to  Halifax,  and 
the  Geueral  Green,  of  Surinam*. 

I  am,  btc.  Geo.  Sandejcs. 

Gazette  F.  x  t  p.  a  o  ruin  a  a  v ,  September  3. 

Dotcnbra-streeif  Sept.  2.  The  following 
Dispatches  were  last  night  received  from 
Lieut.-gen.  Sir  H.  Bun-ard  and  Lieut.-gsn. 
Sir  A.  Wellesley,  dated  from  head-quar¬ 
ters  at  Lourinha,  brought  by  Cant.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Aid-de-Camp  to  Sir  'A.  Wellesley, 
addressed  to  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh, 
one  of  his  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State- 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Lieut -gen.  Sir 

Arthur  Wellesley,  dated  Head-quarters 

at  Caldas,  August  16. 

I  marched  from  Lyria  on  the  13tb,  and 
arrived  at  Ahobaca  on  the  19th,  which 
place  the  enemy  had  abandoned  in  the 
preceding  night;  and  L arrived  here  yes¬ 
terday.  The  enemy,  about  4000  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  posted  about  10  aniles  from 
hence,  at  Boi  iea  ;  and  they  occupied  Bri- 
los.  about  three  miles  from  hence,  witli 
their  advanced  posts.  As  the  possession 
of  this  last  village  was  im mutant  to  our 
future  operations,  I  determined  to  occupy 
it ;  and  as  soon  as  the  British  infantry 
arrived  upon  the  ground,  I  directed  that 
it  might  be  occupied  by  a  detachment, 
consisting  of  four  companies  of  riflemen 
of  the  60th  and  95th  regiments.  The 
enemy,  consisting  of  a  small  piquet  of 
infantry  and  a  few  cavalry,  made  a  tri¬ 
fling  resistance,  and  retired ;  but  they 
were  followed  by  a  detachment  of  our  ri¬ 
flemen  to  the  distance  of  three  miles  from 
Brilos.  The  riflemen  were  then  attacked 
by  a  superior  body  of  the  enemy,  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  cut.  them  off  from  the  main 
body  of  thn  detachment  to  which  they  be¬ 
longed,  which  had  now  advanced  to  their 
support ;  larger  bodies  of  the  enemy  ap¬ 
peared  on  bo;h  the  flanks  of  the  detach¬ 
ment,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Ma¬ 
jor-gen.  Spencer,  who  had  gone  but  to 
fL hides  when  he  had  heard  that  the  rifle¬ 
men  had  advanced  in  pursuit  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  was  enabled  to  effect  their  retreat  to 
that  village.  They  have  since  remained 
in  possession  of  it,  and  the  enemy  have 
entirely  retired  from  the  neighbourhood. 


In  this  Lttle  attair  of  the  advanced  posts, 
which  was  occasioned  solely  bv  the  eager¬ 
ness  of  the  troops  in  pursuit  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  I  am  concerned  to  add,  that  Lieut. 
B  unbury,'  of  the  2d  battalion  of  the  95tii, 
was  killed,  and  the  Hon.  Capt.  Pakeu- 
hain  wounded,  bur  slightly;  and  we  have 
lost  1  rank  and  hie  killed,  5  wounded. 


and  2 1  missing. 

o 


Head  Quarters,  at  Vida  Verde,  Au%.  17. 
My  Lord,  The  French  General  La- 


borde  having  continued  in  his  position  at 
Roleia  since  my  arrival  at  Caldas  on  the 
15th  instant,  I  determined  to  attack  him 
in  it  this  morning.  Roleia  is  situated  on 
an  emmen.ee,  having  a  plain  in  its  front, 
at  the  end  of  a  valley,  which  commences 
at  Caldas,  and  is  closed  to  the  Southward 


by  mountains,  which  join  the  hills,  form¬ 
ing  the  valley  oil  the  left,  looking  from 
Caldas.  In  the  centre  of  the  valley,  and 
about  eight  miles  From  Roleia,  is  the 
town  and  old  Moorish  fort  ef  (libidos, 
from  whence  the  enemy’s  piequets  had 
been  driven  on  the  15th  ;  and  "from  that 
time  he  had  posts  in  the  hills  on  bath  sides 
of  the  valley,  as  well  as  in  the  plain  in 
front  of  his  army,  which  was  posted  on 
the  heights  in  front  of  Roleia,  its  right 
resting  upon  the  hills,  its  left  upon  a:i 
eminence,  on  which  was  a  windmill,  and 
the  whole  covering  four  or  live  passes  into 
the  mountains  in  his  rear.  I  have  reason 
to  believe  that  his  force  consisted  of  at 
least  6000  men.  of  which  above  500  were 


cavalry,  with  live  pieces  of  cannon ;  and 
there  was  some  reason  to  believe  that 
Gen.  Loisou,  who  was  at  Rio  Major  yes¬ 
terday,  would  join  Gen.  La  horde  by  his 
right  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Ths  plan 
of  attack  was  formed  accordingly,  and 
the  army  having  broken  up  from  Caldas 
this  morning,  was  formed  into  three  co¬ 
lumns  ;  the  right,  consisting  of  1200  Por¬ 
tuguese  infantry  and  50  Portuguese  ca¬ 
valry,  destined  to  turn  the  enemy's  left, 
and  penetrate  into  the  mountains  in  his 
rear  ;  the  left,  consisting  of  Major-gen, 
Ferguson’s  and  Brig.-gen.  Bowcs's  bri¬ 
gades  of  infantry,  three  companies  of  ri¬ 
flemen,  a  brigade  of  light  artillery,  and 
20  British  and  20  Portuguese  cavalry, 
was  destined,  under  the  command  of 
Major-gen.  Ferguson,  to  ascend  the  hills 
at  CEbidos,  to  turn  ail  the  enemy’s  posts 
on  the  left  of  the  valley,  ds  well  as  the 
right  of  his  post  at  Roleia  ;  this  corps  was 
also  destined  to  watch  the  motions  of  Gen. 
Loisou,  on  the  enemy's  light,  who  I  had 
heard  had  moved  from  Rio  Major  towards 
Alcoeutre  last  night.  The  Centre  column, 
consisting  of  Major-gen.  Hill’s,  Brig.-gen. 
Nightingale's,  Brig.-gen.  Craufurd’s,  and 
Brig.-gen.  Fane’s  brigades,  t^with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  riflemen  detached  with 
Major-gen.  Ferguson,)  and  400  Portu¬ 
guese  light  infantry,  the  British  and  Por¬ 
tuguese 


*  One  of  them  re-taken. 
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tuguese  Cavalry,  a  brigade  of  9.  pounders, 
and  a  brigade  of  6-pounders,  ' were  des¬ 
tined  to  attack  Gen.  Laborde’s  position  in 
front.  The  columns  being  formed,  the 
troops  moved  from  CEbidos  about  seven 
in  the  morning.  Brig, -gen.  Fane’s  rifle¬ 
men  were  immediately  detached  into  the 
lulls  on  the  left  of  the  valley,  to  keep  up 
the  communication  between  the  centre 
ijnd  left  columns,  and  to  protect  the  march 
of  the  former  along  the  valley;  and  the 
enemy’s  posts  were  successively  driven 
to.  Major-gen,  Hill’s  brigade,  formed  in 
three  columns  of  battalions,  moved  on  the 
right  of  the  valley,  supported  by  the  ca¬ 
valry,  in  order  to  attack  the  enemy's  left,; 
and  Brig.-generals  Nightingale  and  Crau- 
fnrd  moved  with  the  art  illery  along  the  high 
road,  until  at  length  the  former  formed  in 
the  plain,  immediately  in  the  enemy’s 
■front,  supported  by  the  light  infantry  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  45th  regiment  of  Brig.- 
gen.  Craufurd’s  brigade,  while  the  two 
other  regiments  of  this  brigade  (the  50th 
and  91st),  and  half  of  the  9-pouuder  bri¬ 
gade,  were  kept  as  a  reserve  in  the  rear. 
Major-gen.  Hill  and  Brig.-gen.  Nightin¬ 
gale  advanced  upon  the  enemy’s  position, 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  Brig.-gen. 
Fane’s  riflemen  were  iri  the  hills  on  his 
right ;  the  Portuguese  infantry  in  a  village, 
upon  his  left ;  and  Major-gen.  Ferguson’s 
column  was  descending  from  the  heights 
into  the  plain.  From  this  situation  the 
enemy  retired  by  the  passes  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  the 
greatest  celerity ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  rapid  advances  of  the  British  infantry, 
the  want  of  sufficient  body  of  cavalry 
was  the  cause  of  his  suffering  but  little 
I'Sss  in  the  plain.  It  was  then  necessary 
to  make  a  disposition  to  attack  the  formi¬ 
dable  position  which  he  had  taken  Tip. 
Brig.-gen.  Fane’s  riflemen  were  already 
in  the  mountains  on  his  right,  and  no 
time  was  lost  in  attacking  the  different 
passes,  as  well  to  support  the  riflemen  as 
to  defeat  the  enemy  completely. — The 
Portuguese  infantry  were  ordered  to  move 
up  a  pass  on  the  right  of  the  whole ;  the 
light  companies  of  Major-gen  Hill’s  Bri¬ 
gade  and  the  15th  regiment  moved  up  a 
pass  next  on  the  right ;  and  the  29th  re¬ 
giment,  supported  by  the  9th,  under 
Brig.-gen.  Nightingale,  a  third  pass  ;  and 
ffie  45th  and  82d  regiments,  passes  on 
the  left.  These  passes  were  all  difficult 
of  access,  and  some  of  them  were  well 
defended  by  the  enemy,  particularly  that 
which ’was  attacked  by  the  29th  and  9t.h 
regiments.  These  regiments  attacked  with 
'the  greatest  impetuosity,  and  reached  the 
«ne*ny  before  those  whose  attacks  were  to 
be  made  on  their  flanks ;  the  defence  of 
the  enemy  was  desperate,  and  it  was  in 
this  attack  principally  that  we  sustained 
the  hx>s  which  we  have  . to  lament,  parti¬ 


cularly  of  that  gallant  officer  the  Hon. 
Lieut.-col.  Lake,  who  distinguished  him¬ 
self  on  this  occasion. — The  enemy  was, 
however,  driven  from  all  the  positions  he 
had  taken  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains, 
and  our  troops  were  advanced  in  the  plains 
on  their  tops.  For  a  considerable  length 
of  time  the  29th  and  9th  regiments  alone 
were  advanced  to  this  point,  w  ith 1  Brig.- 
gen.  Fane’s  riflemen  at  a  distance  on  the 
left,  and  they  were  afterwards  supported 
by  the  5th  regiment,  and  by  the  light  com¬ 
panies  of  Major-gen.  Hill’s  brigade,  which 
had  come  up  on  their  right ;  and  by  the 
other  troops  ordered  to  ascend  the  moun¬ 
tains,  who  came  up  by  degreesh  The 
enemy  here  made  three  most  gallant  at¬ 
tacks  upon  the  29th  and  9th  regiments, 
supported  as  I  have  above  stated,  with 
a  view  to  cover  the  retreat  of  his  defeated 
army  ;  in  all  of  which  he  was,  however; 
repulsed  ;  but  he  succeeded  in  effecting 
his  retreat  in  good  order,  owing  princi¬ 
pally  to  my  want  of  cavalry,  and,  secondly, 
to  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up  the  passes 
of  the  mountain,  with  celerity,  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops,  and  of  cannon,  to  sup¬ 
port  those  which  had  first  ascended.  The 
loss  of  the  enemy  has,  however,  been 
very  great ;  and  he  left  three  pieces  of 
cannon  in  our  hands.  I  cannot  suffici¬ 
ently  applaud  the  conduct  of  the  troops 
throughout  this  action.  The  enemy’s  po¬ 
sitions  were  formidable,  and  he  took  them 
up  with  his  usual  ability  and  celerity,  and 
defended  them  most  gallantly.  But  I 
must  observe,  that  although  we  had  such 
a  superiority  of  numbers  employed  in  the 
operations  of  this  day,  the  troops  actually 
engaged  in  the  heat  of  the  action  were, 
from  unfavourable  circumstances,  only 
the  5th,  9th,  29th,  the  riflemen  of  the 
95th  and  60th,  and  the  flank  Companies 
of  Major-gen.  Hill’s  brigade,  being  a 
number  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  the 
enemy :  —  their  conduct,  therefore,  de¬ 
serves  the  highest  commendation. — I  can¬ 
not  avoid  to  take  this  opportunity  of  ex¬ 
pressing  my  acknowledgments  for  the  aid 
and  support  I  received  from  Ml  the  gene¬ 
ral  anti  other  officers  of  this  army.  I  am 
particularly  indebted  to  Major-gen.  Spen¬ 
cer  for  the  advice  and  assistance  1  re¬ 
ceived  from  him ;  to  Major-gen.  Fergu¬ 
son  for  the  manner  in  which  he  led  the 
left  column,  .and  to  Major-gen.  Hill,  and 
Brig.-generals  Nightingale  and  Fane,  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  the  dif¬ 
ferent  attacks  which  they  led.  I  derived 
most  material  assistance  also  from  Lieut.- 
col.  Tucker  and  Lieut. -eol.  Bathurst  in 
the  offices  of  Deputy  Adjutant  and  De¬ 
puty  Quarter- master  General,  and  from  the 
the  Officers  of  the  Staff  employed  under 
them.  I  must  also  mention  that  I  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  artil¬ 
lery  uBfler  Lieut.-col.  Kobe. — I  have  the 

r  honour 
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honour  to  return  herewith  a  return  of 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

Arthur  Wellesley. 

Officers  Killed,  Wounded,  and  Missing 
cn  the  17 th  of  August.— General  Staff, 
Capt.  K.  J.  Bradford,  3d  Reg.  Guards, 
Dep.  Assist.  Adj.  Gen.  killed. — Artillery, 
Capt.  H.  Geary,  killed, — Engineers,  Capt. 
H.  Elphinstone,  badly  wounded.  — •  5th 
Foot,  Major  Ernes,  slightly  wounded  ; 
Lieut.  Doyle,  wounded. — 9th  Foot,  Lieut. - 
col.  Stuart,  severely  wounded  ;  Major 
Molle,  Capt.  Sankey,  and  Ensign  Nichols, 
wounded.  —  29th  Foot,  Lieut.-ecd.  the 
Hon.  G.  A.  F.  Lake,  killed;  Majors 
G.  Way  and  T.  Egerson,  Capts.  P.  Hodge 
and  A.  Patison,  Lieuts.  R.  Birmingham, 
St.  John,  W.  Lucas,  and  R.  Staurfus, 
wounded;  Capt.  G.  'Fed,  Lieuts.  W.  Bir¬ 
mingham,  A.  Newbold,  and  T,  Langton, 
missing. — 6th  Foot,  Capt,  J.  Curry,  slightly 
wounded. —  '45th  Foot,  Ensign  Dawson, 
kdle’d  ;  Lieut.  Burke,  slightly  wounded. — 
82d  Foot,  Lieut.  R.  Reid,  dangerously 
wounded. — 60th  Foot,  Lieut.  Kiety,  En¬ 
sign  Dawes,  and  Adj.'  De  Gilso,  slightly 
wounded.  —  96  th  Foot,  Capt,  Creagh, 
and  Lieuts.  Hill  and  Cortman,  slightly 
wounded. 

Abstract  of  the  above  Return.} — 4  Offi- 
cers  killed  ;  20  Officers  wounded  ;  4  Offi¬ 
cers  missing ;  3  Nen-Commissioned  C>iii- 
cers  and  Drummers  killed ;  20  Non-Com- 
missioned  Officers  and  Drummers  wound¬ 
ed  ;  2  Non-Commissioned  Officers  and 
Drummers  missing ;  65  Rank  and  File 
killed  ;  295  Rank  aud  File  wounded ;  68 
Rank  and  File  missing ;  1  horse  killed ; 
2  horses  wounded. — Total  Officers,  Non- 
Commissioned  Officers,  Rank  and  File, 
and  Horses,  killed,  wounded,  and  mis¬ 
sing,  482.  G.  B.  Tucker,  Dep.  Adj.  Gen. 

Head  Quarters  at  Loitrinha,  Aug.  18. 

My  Lord,  Since  I  wrote  to  you  last 
night,  I  have  heard  from  Brig. -gen.  Au- 
struther,  that  he  is  on  the  coast  of  Piniehe, 
with  the  fleet  of  victuallers  and  store-ships, 
in  charge  of  Capt.  Bligh  of  the  Alfred, 
with  a  part  of  the  force  detached  from 
England  under  Brig.-gen.  Aeklaud,  in 
consequence  of  the  receipt  of  orders  which 
I  had  left  at  Mondego  Bay  for  Gen.  Ack- 
land,  which  he  had  opened.  I  have  or¬ 
dered  Brig.-gen.  Anstruther  to  land  imme¬ 
diately  ;  and  I  have  moved  to  this  place, 
in  order  to  protect  fiis  landing,  and  facili¬ 
tate  his  junction.  Gen.  Loison  joined 
Gen.  Laborde  in  the  course  of  last  night 
at  Torres  Vedras  ;  and  I  understand  that 
both  began  their  march  towards  Lisbon 
this  morning.  I  also  hear  that  Gen.  Ju- 
not  has  arrived  this  day  at  Torres  Vedras, 
with  a  small  corps  from  Lisbon  ;  and  I 
conclude  that  the  whole  of  the  French 
army  will  be  assembled  between  Torres 
Vedras  and  the  Capital,  in  the  course  of 
*  few  days.  Arthur  Wellesley. 


Head  Quarters,  Maccira,  Aug. .  21. 

My  Lord,  The  report  which  1  have  the 
honour  to  inclose  to  your  Lordship,  made 
at  my  request  by  Lieut. -gen.  Sir  A,  Wel¬ 
lesley,  conveys  information  which  cermet 
but  prove  highly  gratifying  to  his  Ma¬ 
jesty. — On  my  landing  this  morning,  I 
found  that  the  enemy’s  attack  had  already 
commenced,  and  1  was  fortunate  enough 
to  reach  the  field  of  action  in  time  to  wit¬ 
ness  and  approve  of  every  disposition  that 
had  been  and  was  afterwards  made  by 
Sir  A.  Wellesley,  his  comprehensive  mind 
furnishing  a  ready  resource  in  every  emer¬ 
gency,  and  rendering  it  quite  unnecessary 
to  direct  any  alteration — I  am  happy  cn 
this  occasion  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
great  spirit  and  good  conduct  displayed 
by  all  the  troops  composing  this  gallant 
army  in  this  well-contested  action.  I 
send  this  dispatch  by  Capt.  Campbell, 
Aid-de-Camp  to  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  no  per¬ 
son  being  better  qualified  to  give  your. 
Lordship  information. 

Harry  Burrard,  Lieut.  Gem 
Sir,  Vbn'lera,  Aug.  21. 

I  have  the  honour  to  report  to  you,  that 
the  enemy  attacked  us  in  our  position  at 
Vimiera  this  morning.  Tire  village  ’of  Vi- 
miera  stands  in  a  valley,  through  which 
runs  the  river  Maeeira ;  at  the  back,  and 
to  the  Westward  aud  Northward  of  this 
village,  is  a  mountain,  the  Western  point 
of  which  touches  the  sea,  and  the  Eastern 
is  separated  by  a  deep  ravine  from  the 
heights,  over  which  passes  the  road  which 
leads  from  Lonrinha  and  the  Northward, 
to  Vimiera.  The  greater  part  of  the  in¬ 
fantry,  the  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  and  8th 
brigades  were  posted  on  this  mountain,, 
with  eight  pieces  of  artillery  ;  Major-gem 
Hill’s  brigade  being  on  the  right,  Major- 
gen.  Ferguson’s  on  the  left,  having  one 
battalion  on  tire  heights,  separated  from 
fhe  mountain.  On  the  Eastern  and  South¬ 
ern  side  of  the  town  is  a  hill,  which  is  en¬ 
tirely  commanded,  particularly  on  its 
right,  by  the  mountain  to  the  Westward 
of  .the  town,  and  commanding  all  the 
ground  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  South¬ 
ward  and  Eastward,  on  which  Erg. -gem 
Fane  was  posted  with  his  riflemen  and  the 
50th  regiment,  and  Brig.-gen.  Anstruther 
with  his  brigade,  with  half  a  brigade  of 
6-pounders  and  half  a  brigade  of  9-pound¬ 
ers,  which  had  been  ordered  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  course  of  last  night.  The 
ground  over  which  passes  the  road  from, 
Lourinha  commanded  the  left  of  this 
height,  and  it  had  not.  been  occupied,  ex¬ 
cepting  by  a  picquet,  as  the  camp  had 
been  taken  up>  only  for  one  night;  and 
there  was  no.  water  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  height.  The  cavalry  and  the  re-, 
serve  of  artillery  were  in  the  valley,  be¬ 
tween  the  hills  on  which  the  infantry  stood; 
both  flanking  and  supporting  Brig.-gen. 

Fane’s 
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lane’s  advanced  guard.— The  enemy  first 
appeared  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
in  large  bodies  of  cavalry  on  our  left  upon 
the  heights  on  the  road  to  Lourinha  ;  and 
it  was  soon  obvious  that  the  attack  would 
be  made  upon  our  advanced  guard,  and 
the  left  »f  our  position  ;  and  Major-gen. 
Ferguson’s  brigade  was  immediately  moved 
across  the  ravine  to  the  heights,  on  the 
road. to  Lourinha,  with  three  pieces  of  can¬ 
non  :  he  was  followed  successively  by 
Frig. -gen.  Nightingale  with  his  brigade, 
and  three  pieces  of  cannon;  Brig.-gen. 
Ackland  with  his  brigade,  and  Brig.-gen. 
Bowes  with  his  brigade.  These  troops 
were  formed  (Major-gen.  Ferguson’s  bri¬ 
gade  in  the  first  line  ;  Brig.-gen.  Nightin¬ 
gale’s  in  the  second  ;  and  Brig.-gen.  Bowes 
and  Ackland’s,  in  columns  in  the  rear) 
on  those  heights,  with  their  right  upon  the 
valley  which  leads  into  \  imiera  ;  and 
their  left  upon  the  other  ravine,  which 
separates  these  heights  from  the  range 
which  terminates  at  the  landing-place  at 
Maceira.  On  these  last-nuintioned  heights, 
the  Portuguese  troops,  which  had  been  in 
the  bottom  near  Vnniera,  were  posted  in  the 
first  instance,  and  they  were  supported  by 
Brig.-gen.  Craufurd’s  brigade.  The  troops 
of  the  advanced  guard  on  the  height  to  the 
Southward  and  Eastward  of  the  town  were 
deemed  sufficient  for  its  defence ;  and 
Major-gen.  Hill  was  moved  to  the  centre 
of.  the.  mountain  on  which  the  great  body 
of  the  infantry  had  been  posted,  as  a  sup¬ 
port  to  these  troops,  and  as  a  reserve  to 
the  whole  army.  In  addition  to  this  sup¬ 
port,  these  troops  had  that  of  the  cavalry 
in  the  rear  of  the  right.  The  enemy's 
attack  began  in  several  columns  upon  the 
whole  of  the 'troops  on  this  height;  on  the 
left  they  advanced,  notwithstanding  the 
lire  of  the  riflemen,  close  to  the  50th  re¬ 
giment,  and  were,  checked  and  driven  back 
only  by  the  bayonets  of  that  corps.  The  2d 
battalion,  43d  regiment,  was  likewise  closely 
engaged  with  them  in  the  road  which  leads 
into  Vimiera ;  a  part  of  that  corps  having 
been  ordered  into  the  church-yard  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  penetrating  into  the  town. 
On  the  right  of  the  position  they  were  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  bayonets  of  the  97th  regi¬ 
ment,  which  corps  was  successfully  support¬ 
ed  by  the  2d  battalion  52d  regiment,  which, 
by  an  advance  in  column,  took  the  enemy 
in  flank.  Besides  this  opposition  given 
to  the  attack  of  the  enemy  on  our  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  by  their  Own  exertions,  they 
were  attacked  in  flank  by  Brig.-gen.  Ack¬ 
land’s  brigade,  in  its  advance  to  its  posi¬ 
tion,  on  the  heights  on  thp  left;  and  a  can¬ 
nonade  was  kept  up  on  the  flank  of  the 
enemy’s  columns  by  the  artillery  on  those 
heights. — At  length,  after  a  most  . desperate 
contest,  the  enemy  was  driven  back  in  con¬ 
fusion  from  this  attack,  with  the  loss  of  seven 
pieces  of  cannon,  many  prisoners,  and  a 


great  number  of  officers  and  soldiers  killed 
and  wounded,  lie  was  pursued  by  the  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  20th  Light  Dragoons,  but 
the  enemy’s  cavalry  were  so  much  superior 
in  numbers,  that  this  detachment  has  suffer¬ 
ed  much,  and  Lieut. -col.  Taylor  writs  unfor¬ 
tunately  killed.  Nearly  at  the  same  time  the 
enemy’s  attack  fcommenced  upon  the  heights 
on  the  road  to  Lourinha.  This  attack  was 
supported  by  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and 
was  made  with  the  usual  impetuosity  of 
the  French  troops.  It  was  received  with 
steadiness  by  Major-gen.  Ferguson’s  Bri¬ 
gade,  consisting  of  the  ,36th,  4Uh,  and  71st 
regiments ;  and  these  corps  charged  as 
soon  as  the  enemy  approached  them,  who 
gave  w  ay,  and  they  continued  to  advance 
upon  him,  supported  by  the  82d,  one  of 
the  corps  of  Brig.-gen.  Nightingale’s  bri¬ 
gade,  which,  as  the  ground  extended,  af¬ 
terwards  formed  a  part  of  the  first  line; 
by  the  29th  regiment,  and  by  Brig.-gen. 
Bowes’s  and  Ackland’s  brigades,  while 
Brig.-gen.  Cranford’s  brigade.,  and  the 
Portuguese  troops,  in  two  lines, -advanced 
along  the  height  on  the  left.  In  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  Major-gen.  Ferguson’s  brigade 
six  pieces  of  cannon  were  taken  from  the 
enemy,  with  many  prisoners,  and  vast 
numbers  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
enemy  afterwards  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  a  part  of  his  artillery  by  attack¬ 
ing  the  7  1  st  and  8 2d  regiments,  which 
were  halted  in  a  valley  in  which  it  had 
been  taken.  These  regiments  retired  from 
the  low  grounds  in  the  valley  to  the  heights, 
where  they  halted,  faced  about,  fired,  and 
advanced  upon  the  enemy,  who  had  by 
Chut  time  arrived  in  the  low  ground  ;  and 
they  thus  obliged  him  to  retire  wis  h  great 
loss.  In  this  action,  in  which  the  whole 
of  the  French  force  in  Portugal  was  em¬ 
ployed,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
d’Abrantcs  in  person,  in  which  the  enemy 
was  certainly  superior  in  cavalry  and  ar¬ 
tillery,  and  m  which  not  more  than  half 
of  the  British  army  was  actually  engaged, 
he  has  sustained  a  signal  defeat,  and  has 
lost  13  pieces  of  cannon,  23  ammunition 
waggons,  with  powder,  shells,  stores  of  all 
descriptions,  and  20,000  rounds  of  mus¬ 
ket  ammunition.  One  general  officer 
(Benieve)  has  been  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  a  great  many  officers  and 
soldiers  have  been  killed,  wounded,  arid 
taken. — The  valour  and  discipline  of  his 
Majesty’s  troops  have  been  conspicuous 
upon  this  occasion,  as  you,  who  witnessed 
the  greatest  part  of  the  action,  must  have 
observed ;  but  it  is  a  justice  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  corps  to  draw  your  notice  to  them  in 
a  particular  manner,  viz.  the  Royal  Ar¬ 
tillery,  commanded  by  Lieut. -col.  Robe; 
the  20th  dragoons,  which  had  been  com¬ 
manded  by  Lieut. -col.  Taylor;  the  50th 
regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Walker;, 
the  2d ‘Bat.  95th  Foot,  commanded  by' 

Major 
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Major  Travers ;  the  5th  bat.  60th  regiment, 
commanded  by  Major  Davy ;  the  2d  bat. 
43d,  commanded  by  Major  Hull  ;  the  2d 
bat.  52d,  commanded  by  Lieut. -col.  Ross; 
the  97th  regiment,  commanded  by  Lieut.  - 
col.  Lyon;  the  36th,  commanded  by  Col. 
Burne ;  the  40th,  commanded  by  Col. 
Kemrhis;  the  71st,  commanded  by  Lieut. - 
col.  Pack;  and  the  82d,  commanded  by 
Major  Eyre. — In  mentioning  Col.  Burne 
and  the  36th  regiment  to  you  upon  this 
occasion,  I  cannot  avoid  to  add,  that  the 
regular  and  orderly  conduct  of  this  corps 
throughout  this  service,  and  their  gallantry 
and  discipline  in  action,  have  been  con¬ 
spicuous. — I  must  take  this  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  the 
General  and  Staff  Offieers  of  the  Army, 
t  was  much  indebted  to  Major-gen.  Spen¬ 
cer’s  judgment  and  experience,  in  the  de¬ 
cision  which  I  formed,  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  troops  allotted  to  each  point 
of  defence ;  and  for  his  advice  and  as¬ 
sistance  throughout  the  action.  In  the 
position  taken  up  by  Major-gen.  Ferguson’s 
brigade,  and  in  its  advance  upon  the  Ene¬ 
my,  that  officer  shewed  equal  bravery  and 
judgment;  and  much  praise  is  due  to 
Brig.-gen.  Fane,  and  Brig.-gen.  Anstruther, 
for  their  gallant  defence  of  their  position 
in  front  of  Vimiera,  and  to  Brig.-gCn. 
Nightingale,  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
supported  the  attack  upon  the  Enemy, 
made  by  Major-gen.  Ferguson.  Lieut.- 
col.  G.  Tucker,  and  Lieut.-col.  Bathurst, 
and  the  Officers  in  the  departments  of  the 
Adjutant  and  Quarter-master-general,  and 
Lieut.-col.  Torrens,  and  the  Offieers  of  my 
personal  Staff,  rendered  me  the  greatest 
assistance  throughout  the  action.  I  have 
the  honour  to  inclose  herewith  a  Return  of 
the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing. 

A.  Wellesley. 

N.  B.  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have 
been  informed  that  a  French  General  Of¬ 
ficer,  supposed  to  be  Gen.  Theban  It,  the 
Chief  of  the  Staff,  has  been  found  dead 
upon  the  Held  of  battle.  A.  W. 

Officers  killed ,  ivounded,  and  missing. — • 
General  Staff,  Capt.  Hardinge,  37th  foot, 
Dep.  Assist.  Quart-mas. -gen.  wounded.— 
Royal  Engineers,  Lieut.  Wells,  missing. — 
2’0th  Light  Dragoons,  Lieut.-col.  Taylor, 
killed ;  Capt.  Eustace,  missing. — 20th  foot, 
Lieut.  Brooke,  killed ;  Lieut.  Hogg,  wound¬ 
ed.— 29th  foot,  Brig. -major  A.  Creagh, 
wounded.  —  30th  foot,  Capt.  Herbert, 
Lieuts.  Hart,  Lought,  and  Edwards,  wound¬ 
ed  ;  Ensign  Bosell,  slightly;  Lieut,  and 
Adj.  Poveah,  severely.— 40th  foot,  Capt. 
Smith,  and  Lieut.  Franltley,  slightly. — 
48d  foot,  Major  Hearne,  Capts.  Ferguson, 
Brock,  and  Haverfield,  Lieut.  Madden, 
and  Ensign  Wilson,  wounded. — 50th  foot, 
Capt.  A.  G.  Cooke,  killed ;  Major  C.  Hill, 
Lieuts.  J.  Kent,  J.  Wilson,  and  R.  Way, 
Gent.  Mag’.  September,  1808, 
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wounded. — 52d  foot,  Capt.  Ewart  and 
Lieut.  Bell  wounded. — 60th  foot,  Lieut* 

C.  .Kirk  and  L.  Reith,  wounded. — 71st 
foot,  Capt.  A.  Jones,  Major  Mackenzie; 
Lieuts.  W.  Hartley,  R.  Dudgeon,  and  A* 

S.  M‘Intyre,  and  Ensign  W.  Campbell 
slightly  wounded ;  Lieut.  J.  D.  Pratt,  and 
Acting  Adj.  R.  M‘ Alpine,  severely  wound¬ 
ed. — S2d  foot,  Lieut.  R.  Donkin,  killed.-^p 
95th  foot,  Lieut.  Pratt,  and  Ensign  W. 
Cox,  wounded. — 97th  foot,  Major  J.  Wil¬ 
son,  and  Lieut.  E.  Kettlewell,  wounded. — 
Total.  1  Lieut. -colonel,  1  Captain,  2 
Lieutenants,  3  Serjeants,  128  Rank  and 
File,  30  Horses,  killed ;  3  Majors,  10  Cap¬ 
tains,  19  Lieutenants,  3  Ensigns,  2  Staff, 

27  Serjeants,  4  Drummers,  466  Rank  and 
File,  .12  Horses,  wounded;  1  Captain, 

1  Lieutenant,  1  Serjeant,  2  Drummers, 
46  Rank  and  File,  1  Horse,  missing.  To¬ 
tal  Officers,  Nori-coffimissioned  Officers 
and  Drummers,  Rank  and  File,  and  Horses, 
killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  783. 

G.  B.  Tucker,  Dep.  Adj.  Gen. 

Ordnance  and  Ammunition  taken  on  the 
21  st.  One  6-pounder,  four  4-pounders, 
two  3-pounders,  six  five-and-half-inch  how¬ 
itzers.  2  Ammunition-waggons,  21  Por¬ 
tuguese  ammunition-ears,  40  horses,  4 
mules.  The  above  is  only  the  number 
already  received  in  tile  Park;  but,  from 
several  accounts,  there  are.  eight  more  | 
taken  from  the  Enemy.-  The  ammunition- 
waggons  and  cars  contain  a  portion  of 
powder,  shells,  and  stores  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  and  about  twenty  thousand  pounds 
of  musket-  ammunition. 

Wit.  Robe,  Lt.-Col.  Commanding  R.  Art. 
Lieut.-col.  Tucker ,  S?Ci 

The  several  brigades  were  composed  as 
under: — 1st,  Maj.-gen.  Hill,  5th,  9th,  and 
38th  regts.— 2d,  Maj.-gqn.  Ferguson,  36th, 
40th,  and  71st. — 3d,  Brig.-gen.  Nightin¬ 
gale,  29th,  and  8 2d.—' 4th,  Brig. -gen. Bowes,  • 
6th  and  32d. — 5th,  B'ng.-gen.  Craufurd, 
45th  and  91st. — -6th,  Brig.-gen.  Fane,  50th, 
5th  bat.  60th,  and  2d.  bat.  95th.— 7th, 
Brig.-gen.  Anstruther,  95th,  and  2d  bat¬ 
talions  of  9th,  43d,  and  52d.; — 8th,  Brig.- 
gen.  Ackland,  2d  and  25th  regts. 

London  Gazette  Extraordinary. 

Doivning-street,  Sept.  16.  The  following 
dispatch  was  received  yesterday  evening 
from  Lieut, -gen.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  com¬ 
manding  his  Majesty’s  troops  in  Portugal, 
addressed  to  Lord  \  iscount  Castlercagh. 

Head-Quarters,  Cintra,  Sept.  3. 

My  I  Aird.  1  have  the  honour  to  inform 
your  Lordship  that  I  landed  in  Portugal, 
and  took  the  command  of  the  Army  on 
Monday  the  22d  of  August,  the  next  day 
after  the  battle  of  Vimiera,  and  where  the 
enemy  sustained  a  signal  defeat,  where 
the  valour  and  discipline  of  British  Troops, 
and  the  talents  of  British  Officers,  were 

eminently.. 
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eminently  displayed.  A  few  hours  after 
my  arrival,  General  Kellermann  came  in 
with  a  flag  of  truce  front  the  French  Gene¬ 
ral  in  Chief,  in  order  to  propose  an  agree¬ 
ment  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  for  the 
purpose  of  concluding  a  Convention  for  the 
evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French 
troops.  The  inclosed  contains  the  several 
articles  at  first  agreed  upon,  and  signed 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  and  Gen.  Keller¬ 
mann  j  but,  as  this  was  done  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  British  Admiral,  who,  when 
the  agreement  was  communicated  to  him, 
objected  to  the  7th  Article,  which  had  for 
its  object  the  disposal  of  the  Russian  fleet 
in  the  Tagus,  it  was  finally  concluded,  that 
Lfeut,-col.  Murray,  Quarter-master-gene- 
fal  to  the  British  Army,  and  Gen.  Keller¬ 
mann,  should  proceed  to  the  discussion  of 
the  remaining  Articles,  and  finally  to  con¬ 
clude  a  Convention  for  the  evacuation  of 
Portugal,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the 
Fi'ench  General  in  Chief,  and  the  British 
Commanders  by  sea  and  land. — After  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  and  repeated  reference 
to  me,  which  rendered  it  necessary  for  me 
to  avail  myself  of  the  limited  period  latter¬ 
ly  prescribed  for  the  suspension  of  hostili¬ 
ties,  in  order  to  move  the  army  forwards, 
and  to  place  the  several  columns  upon  the 
routes  by  which  they  were  to  advance,  the 
Convention  was  signed,  and  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  exchanged  the  30th  of  last  month. — 
That  no  time  might  be  lost  in  obtaining  an¬ 
chorage  for  the  transports  and  other  ship- 
ing,  which  had  for  some  days  been  exposed 
to  great  peril  on  this  dangerous  coast,  and 
to  insure  the  communication  between  the 
army  and  the  victuallers,  which  was  cut 
off  by  the  badness  of  the  weather,  and  the 
surf  upon  the  shore  j  I  sent  orders  to  the 
Buffs  and  42d  Regiments,  which  were  on 
board  of  transports  with  Sir  C.  Cotton’s 
fleet,  to  land  and  take  possession  of  the 
forts  of  the  Tagus,  whenever  the  Admiral 
thought  it  proper  to  do  so.  This  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  carried  into  execution  yesterday 
moniing,  when  the  forts  of  Cascais,  St. 
Julien,  and  Bugio,  were  evacuated  by  the 
French  troops,  and  taken  possession  of  by 
ours.  As  I  landed  in  Portugal  entirely 
unacquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  the 
French  army,  and  many  circumstances  of 
a  local  and  incidental  nature,  which  doubt¬ 
less  had  great  weight  in  deciding  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  my  own  opinion  in  favour  of  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  expelling  the  French  army 
from  Portugal,  by  means  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  the  late  defeat  had  induced  the  French 
General  in  Chief  to  solicit,  instead  of  doing 
so  by  a  continuation  of  hostilities,  was 
principally  founded  on  the  great  impor¬ 
tance  of  time,  which  the  season  of  the 
year  rendered  peculiarly  valuable,  and 
which  the  P.nemy  could  easily  have  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  protracted  defence  of  the 
strong  places  they  occupied,  had  terms  of 


convention  been  refused  them. — When  the 
suspension  of  arms  was  agreed  upon,  the 
army  under  the  command  of  Sir  John 
Moore  had  not  arrived  ;  and  doubts  were 
even  entertained,  whether  so  large  a  body 
of  men  could  be  landed  on  an  open  and  a 
dangerous  beach ;  and,  that  being  effected, 
whether  the  supply  of  so  large  an  army 
with  provisions  from  the  ships  could  be 
provided  for,  under  all  the  disadvantages 
to  which  the  shipping  were  exposed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  negotiation,  the  former  difficulty 
was  overcome  by  the  activity,  zeal,  and 
intelligence,  of  Capt.  Malcolm  of  the  Do¬ 
negal,  and  the  Officers  and  men  under  his 
orders ;  but  the  possibility  of  the  latter 
seems  to  have  been  at  an  end,  nearly  at 
the  moment  when  it  was  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary. — Capt.  Dalrymple  of  the  1 8th  Dra¬ 
goons,  my  Military  Secretary,  will  have 
the  honour  of  delivering  to  your  Lordship 
this  dispatch.  He  is  fully  informed  of 
whatever  has  been  done  under  my  orders, 
relative  to  the  service  on  which  I  have  been 
employed,  and  can  give  any  explanation 
thereupon  that  may  be  i*equired. 

Hew  Dai.rymple,  Lieut.-gen. 

[A  Suspension  of  Arms  agreed  upon  be¬ 
tween  Sir  A.  Wellesley  and  Gen.  Keller¬ 
mann  on  the  22d  of  August,  was  the  basis 
of  the  following  Convention ;  the  seventh 
Article  of  that  preliminary  treaty  (which 
was  afterwards  rejected  by  Sir  Charles 
Cotton)  stipulated  that  the  Russian  fleet 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  Ta¬ 
gus,  unmolested,  as  long  as  it  thought 
proper,  or  to  return  home.] 

Definitive  Convention  for  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Portugal  by  the  French  Army. 

The  Generals  commanding  in  Chief  the 
British  and  French  armies  in  Portugal, 
having  determined  to  negotiate  and  con¬ 
clude  a  treaty  for  the  evacuation  of  Portu¬ 
gal  by  the  French  troops,  on  the  basis  of 
the  agreement  entered  into  on  the  22 d  inst. 
for  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  have  ap¬ 
pointed  the  undermentioned  Officers  to 
negotiate  the  same  in  their  names;  viz. 
On  the  part  of  the  General  in  Chief  of  the 
British  Army,  Lieut. -col.  Murray,  Quar- 
ter-mastcr-gen.,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
General  in  Chief  of  the  French  Army, 
Kellermann,  General  of  Division  ;  to  whom 
they  have  given  authority  to  negotiate  and 
conclude  a  Convention  to  that  effect,  sub¬ 
ject  to  their  ratification  respectively,  and 
to  that  of  the  Admiral  commanding  the 
British  fleet  at  the  entrance  of  the  Tagus. 
Those  two  Officers,  after  exchanging  their 
full  powers,  have  agreed  upon  the  Articles 
which  follow  : — Art.  I.  AU  the  places  and 
forts  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  occupied 
by  the  French  troops  shall  be  delivered 
up  to  the  British  army  in  the  state  in 
which  they  are  at  the  period  of  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  the  present  Convention. — Art.  IL 
The  French  troops  shall  evacuate  Portu- 
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gal  with  their  arms  and  baggage ;  they 
shall  not  be  considered  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and,  on  their  arrival  in  France,  they  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  serve. — Art.  Ill,  TheEng- 
lish  Government  shall  furnish  the  means  of 
conveyance  for  the  French  army,  which 
shall  be  disembarked  in  any  of  the  Ports  of 
France  between  Rochfort  and  L’ Orient  in¬ 
clusively.-— Art.  IV.  The  French  army 
shall  carry  with  it  all  its  artillery  of  French 
calibre,  with  the  horses  belonging  to  it, 
and  the  tumbrils  supplied  with  60  rounds 
per  gun.  AH  other  artillery,  arms,  and 
ammunition,  as  also  the  Military  and  Na¬ 
val  Arsenals,  shall  be  given  up  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  army  and  navy,  in  the  state  in  which 
they  may  be  at  the  period  of  the  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Convention. — Art.  V.  The  French 
anny  shall  carry  with  it  all  its  equipments, 
and  all  that  is  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  property  of  the  army  ;  that  is  to 
say,  its  military  chest,  and  carriages  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Field  Commissariat  and 
Field  Hospitals  ;  or  shall  be  allowed  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  such  part  of  the  same  on  its  ac¬ 
count  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  may 
judge  it  unnecessary  to  embark.  In  like 
manner  all  individuals  of  the  army  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  dispose  of  their  private  pro¬ 
perty  of  every  description,  with  full  secu¬ 
rity  hereafter  for  the  purchasers. — Art.  VI. 
The  cavalry  are  to  embark  their  horses, 
as  also  the  Generals  and  other  Officers  of 
all  ranks.  It  is  however  fully  understood, 
that  the  means  of  conveyance  for  horses  at 
the  disppsal  of  the  British  Commanders 
are  very  limited ;  some  additional  convey¬ 
ance  may  be  procured  in  the  Port  of  Lis¬ 
bon  the  number  of  horses  to  be  embark¬ 
ed  by  the  troops  shall  not  exceed  six  hun¬ 
dred  ;  and  the  number  embarked  by  the 
Staff  shall  not  exceed  two  hundred.  At 
all  events,  every  facility  will  be  given 
to  the  French  army  to  dispose  of  the 
horses  belonging  to  it  which  cannot  be  em¬ 
barked. — Art,  VII.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  embarkation,  it  shall  take  place  in 
three  divisions,  the  last  of  which  will  be 
principally  composed  of  the  garrisons  of 
the  places,  the  cavalry,  the  artillery,  the 
sick,  and  the  equipment  of  the  army. 
The  first  division  shall  embark  within  seven 
days  of  the  date  of  the  ratification,  or 
Sooner  if  possible. — Art.  VIII.  The  gar¬ 
risons  of  Elvas,  and  its  forts,  and  of  Pe- 
niche  and  Palmela,  will  be  embarked  at 
Lisbon  :  that  of  Almaida  at  Oporto,  or 
the  nearest  harbour.  They  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  on  their  march  by  British  Commis¬ 
saries  charged  with  providing  for  their 
subsistence  and  accommodation. — -Art.  IX. 
All  the  sick  and  wounded  who  cannot  be 
embarked  with  the  troops  are  entrusted  to 
the  British  army.  They  are  to  be  taken 
care  of  whilst  they  remain  in  this  country 
at  the  expence  of  the  British  Government, 
under  the  condition  of  the  same  being  re¬ 
imbursed  by  France  when  the  final  evacu¬ 


ation  is  effected.  The  English  Govern¬ 
ment  will  provide  for  their  return  to  France, 
which  shall  take  place  by  detachments  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hun¬ 
dred  men  at  a  time.  A  sufficient  number 
of  French  medical  officers  shall  be  left  be¬ 
hind  to  attend  them. — Art.  X.  As  soon  as 
the  vessels  employed  to  carry  the  army  to 
Franee  shall  have  disembarked  in  the  har¬ 
bours  specified,  or  in  any  other  of  the  port4 
of  France  to  which  stress  of  weather  may 
force  them,  every  facility  shall  be  given 
them  to  return  to  England  without  delay, 
and  security  against  capture  until  their  ar¬ 
rival  in  a  friendly  port. — Art.  XI.  The 
French  army  shall  be  concentrated  in  Lis¬ 
bon,  and  within  a  distance  of  about  two 
leagues  from  it.  The  English  army  will 
approach  within  three  leagues  of  the  Ca¬ 
pital,  and  be  so  placed,  as  to  leave  about 
one  league  between  the  two  armies.  Art. 
XII.  The  forts  of  St.  Julien,  the  Bugio,  and 
Caseais,  shall  be  occupied  by  the  British 
troops  on  the  ratification  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  Lisbon  and  its  Citadel,  together 
with  the  forts  and  batteries,  as  far  as  the 
Lazaretto  or  Trafuiia  on  one  side,  and 
Fort  St.  Joseph  on  the  other,  inclusively, 
shall  be  given  up  on  the  embarkation  of 
tiie  second  division,  as  shall  also  the  har¬ 
bour,  and  all  anped  vessels  in  it  of  every 
description,  with  their  rigging,  saSls,  stores, 
and  ammunition.  The  fortresses  of  Elvas, 
Almaida,  Peniche,  and  Palmela,  shall  be 
given  up  as  soon  as  the  British  troops  can 
arrive  to  occupy  them.  In  the  mean  time 
the  Generalin  Chief  of  the  British  army 
will  give  notice  of  the  present  Convention  to 
the  garrisons  of  those  places,  as  also  to  the 
troops  before  them,  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  all  farther  hostilities. — Ait.  XIII.  Com¬ 
missaries  shall  be  named  on  both  sides,  to 
Feguiate  aud  accelerate  the  execution  of 
the  arrangements  agreed  u^ion. — Art.  XIV. 
Should  there  arise  doubts  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  any  Article,  it  will  be  explained  fa¬ 
vourably  to  the  French  army. — Art.  XV. 
From  the  date  of  the  ratification  bT  the 
present  Convention,  all  arrears  of  contri¬ 
butions,  requisitions,  or  claims  whatever, 
of  the  French  Government,  against  sub¬ 
jects  of  Portugal,  or  any  other  individuals 
residing  in  this  country,  founded  on  the 
occupation  of  Portugal  by  the  French 
troops  in  Dec.  1807,  which  may  not  have 
been  paid  up,  are  cancelled ;  and  all  se¬ 
questrations  laid  upon  their  property, 
moveable  or  immoveable,  are  removed, 
and  the  free  disposal  of  the  same  is  restor¬ 
ed  to  the  proper  owners. — Art.  XVI.  AU 
subjects  of  France,  or  of  Powers  in  friend¬ 
ship  or  alliance  with  France,  domiciliated 
in  Portugal,  or  accidentally  in  this  coun- 
try,  shall  be  protected  :  their  property 
of  every  kind,  moveable  and  immoveable, 
shall  be  respected ;  and  they  shall  be  at 
liberty  either  to  accompany  the  French 
army,  or  to  remain  in  Portugal.  In  either 

case 
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case  their  property  is  guaranteed  to  them, 
with  the  liberty  of  retaining  or  of  disposing 
of  it,  and  passing  the  produce  of  the  sale 
thereof  into  France,  or  any  other  country 
where  they  may  fix  their  residence,  the 
space  of  one  year  being  allowed  them  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  fully  understood  that 
Shipping  is  excepted  from  this  arrange¬ 
ment,  only,  howeyer,  in  so  far  as  regards 
leaving  the  port ;  and  that  none  of  the  sti¬ 
pulations  abovementioned,  can  be  made 
the  pretext  of  any  commercial  speculation. 

* — Art.  XVII.  No  native  of  Portugal  shall 
t>e  rendered  accountable  for  his  political 
conduct  during  the  period  of  .  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  this  country  by  the  French  army  ; 
and  all  those  who  h-ave  continued  in  the 
exercise  of  their  employments,  or  have 
accepted  situations  under  the  French  Go¬ 
vernment,  are  placed  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  Commanders  j  they  shall 
sustain  no  injury  in  their  persons  or  proper¬ 
ty,  it  not  having  been  at  their  option  to  be 
obedient  or  not  to  the  French  Government : 
they  are  also  at  liberty  to  avail  themselves 
pf  the  stipulations  of  the  16th  Article. — 
Art.  XV til.  The  Spanish  troops  detained 
on-board  ship  in  the  port  of  Lisbon,  shall 
Be  given  up  to  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  British  army,  who  engages  to  obtain 
of  the  Spaniards  to  restore  such  French 
subjects,  either  military  or  civil,  as  may 
have  been  detained  in  Spain  without  being 
taken  in,  battle,  or  in  consequence  of  mi¬ 
litary  operations,  but  on  occasion  of  the 
occurrences  of  the  2:9th  of  last  May,  and 
the  days  immediately  following.- — Art. 

XIX.  There  shall  be  an  immediate  ex¬ 
change  established  for  all  ranks  of  priso¬ 
ners  made  in  Portugal,  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  present  hostilities, — Art. 

XX.  Hostages  of  the  rank  of  Field  Offi¬ 
cers  shall  be  mutually  furnished  on  the 
part  of  the  British  army  and  navy,  and  on 
that  of  the  French  army,  for  the  reciprocal 
guarantee  of  the  present  Convent  ion.  The 
Officers  of  the  British  army  shall  be  re¬ 
stored  on  the  completion  of  the  articles 
which  concern  the  army  ;  and  the  Officer 
of  the  navy  on  the  disembarkation  of  the 
Trench  troops  in  thei?  own  country.  The 
like  is  to  take  place  on  the  part  of  the 
Trench  army. — Art.  XXI.  It  shall  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  Genera]  in  Chief  of  the  French 
army,  to  sent!  an  Officer  to  France  with 
intelligence  of  the  present  Convention.  A 
vessel  will  be  furnished  by  the  British  Ad¬ 
miral  to.  convey  him  to  Bourdeaux  or 
[Rochefort. — Art.  XXII.  The  British  Ad¬ 
miral  will  be  invited  to  accommodate  his 
Excellency  the  Commander  in  Chief,  and 
the  other  principal  Officers  of  the  French 
army,  on  board  ships  of  war. 

Done  and  concluded  at  Lisbon  this  30th 
day  of  August,  1808.  (Signed) 

George  Murray,  Quart. -mast. -gen. 

Keli.ermann,,  le  Gen.  dc  Division. 


Nous  Due  D’Abrantes,  General  en  Chef 
de  1’Armee  Frangaise,  avons  ratified  rati- 
lions  la  presente  Convention  Definitive 
dans  tous  ses  Articles,  pour  etre  executes 
selon  sa  forme  et  teneur. 

(Signed)  Le  Due  d’Abrantes.  , 

Au  Quartier  General  de  Lisbonne,  le 
30  Aout,  1 808. 

Additional  Articles  to  tiie  Convention, 
of  the  30th  August,  1808. 

Art.  I.  The  individuals  in  the  civil  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  army  made  prisoners, 
either  by  the  British  troops,  or  by  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  in  any  part  of  Portugal,  will  be 
restored,  as  is  customary,  without  ex¬ 
change. — Art.  II.  The  French  army  shall 
be  subsisted  from  its  own  magazines  up  to 
the  day  of  embarkation  :  the  garrisons 
up  to  the  day  of  the  evacuation  of  the  for¬ 
tresses. — The  remainder  of  the  magazines 
shall  be  delivered  over  in  the  usual  form 
tq  the  British  Government,  which  charges 
it§elf  with  the  subsistence  of  the  men  and 
horses  of  the  army  from  the  abovemen¬ 
tioned  periods  till  their  arrival  in  France, 
under  the  condition  of  their  being  reim¬ 
bursed  by  the  French  Government  for  the 
excess  of  the  expence  beyond  the  estima¬ 
tion,  to  be  made  by  both  parties,  of  the 
value  of  the  magazines  delivered  up  to  the 
British  army.  The  provisions  on-board 
the  ships  of  war,  in  possession  of  the 
French  army,  will  be  taken  on  account  by, 
the  British  Government,  in  like  manner 
with  the  magazines  in  the  fortresses.— -Art. 
III.  The  General  cqmmanding  the  British 
troops  will  take  the  necessary  measures 
for  re-establishing  the  free  circulation  of 
the  means  of  subsistence  between  the 
Country  and  the  Capital, 

Done  and  concluded  at  Lisbon  this  30tfi, 
day  of  August,  1808.  (Signed) 

George  Murray,  Quai’t. -mast. -gen. 
Kellermann,  le  Gen.  de  Division. 

Nous  Due  d’Abrantes  General  en  Chef 
de  1’Armee  Frangaise  avons  ratifie  et  rati- 
fions  les  Articles  Additionels  a  la  Conven¬ 
tion  et  contre,  pour  etre  executes  suivaht 
leur  forme  et  teneur. 

Le  Due  d’Abrantes. 

A.  J.  Dalrymple,  Capt.  Military  Sec. 

Admiralty -office ,  Sept.  16,  Captain 
Halsted,  First  Captain  to  the  squadron 
under  the  command  of  Sir  C.  Cotton,  Bart. 
Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Majesty’s  ships 
and  vessels  on  the  coast  of  Portugal,  ar¬ 
rived  yesterday  with  dispatches  to  the 
Hen.  W.  W.  Pole.  . 

.Hibernia,  off  the  Tagus,  Sept.  3. 

Sir,  Inclosed  herewith,  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  I.ords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  is  a  copy  of  a  Convention*, 
entered  into  by  Lieut.-col.  Murray  and 

*  A  copy  of  the  Convention  inclosed  in 
a  letter  from  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple. 


Gen. 
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Gen.  Kellermann,  for  the  evacuation  of 
Portugal  by  the  French  army  ;  such  Con¬ 
vention  having  been  ratified  by  Lieut. -gen. 
Sir  Hew  Dalryrople,  myself,  and  the 
French  Commander  in  Chief.  British 
troops,  consisting  of  the  3d  and  42d  re¬ 
giments,  were  on  the  2d  inst.  landed,  to 
occupy  the  forts  of  Cascais,  St.  Antonio, 
St.  Julien,  and  the  Bugio ,  and  no  time 
shall  be  lost  to  embark  the  French  troops, 
agreeably  to  the  said  Convention. — Capt. 
Halsted,  First  Captain  of  this  ship,  and 
Captain  of  the  Fleet,  who  is  the  bearer  of 
these  dispatches  to  their  Lordships  respect¬ 
ing  the  Russian  squadron  in  the  Tagus,  is 
in  full  possession  of  my  confidence,  and  will 
be  able  to  explain  to  their  Lordships  the 
motives  inducing  me  to  ratify  the  Conven¬ 
tion  in  question,  as  well  as  give  any  far¬ 
ther  information  that  may  be  thought  ne¬ 
cessary.  C.  Cotton. 

Hibernia,  off  the  Tagus,  Sept.  4. 
Sir,  Herewith  I  have  the  honour  to  in¬ 
close  to  you,  for  the  information  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  a 
copy  of  a  Convention  entered  into  by  me 
with  Vice-admiral  Seniavin,  commanding 
the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Tagus;  by  which 
it  will  appear  to  their  Lordships  that  such 
fleet  has  been  surrendered  to  me,  to  be 
held  by  his  Majesty  as  a  deposit,  until  six 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  be¬ 
tween  Russia  and  England.  I  have  charg¬ 
ed  Capt.  Halsted,  first  Captain  of  the 
Hibernia,  and  Captain  of  the  fleet,  with 
the  delivery  of  this  dispatch  to  their  Lord- 
ships  ;  he  was  sent  by  me  to  negotiate  the 
Convention  with  Vice-admiral  Seniavin, 
and  will  be  able  to  explain  every  particu¬ 
lar.  To  Capt.  Halsted  I  feel  greatly  in¬ 
debted  for  his  able  advice  and  assistance 
upon  all  points  of  service ;  his  zeal  and 
diligence  have  been  exemplary,  and  enti¬ 
tle  him  to  my  highest  commendation. 
Rear-admiral  Tyler  has  been  directed  to 
superintend  the  first  division  of  the  Russian 
fleet,  which  I  purpose  ordering  under  his 
protection  immediately  to  Spithead ;  to 
him  (since  with  me)  I  have  been  indebted 
fur  every  assistance,  and  to  the  Captains, 
Officers,  and  crews,  of  those  ships  that 
have  been  employed  throughout  a  tedious¬ 
ly  protracted  blockade  (b}7'  whom  every 
exertion  has  been  made  with  a  degree  of 
cheerfulness,  doing  them  infinite  honour). 
1  feel  extremely  grateful,  and  deem  it  my 
duty  to  offer  every  possible  testimony  of 
my  approbation  in  their  favour.  C.  Cotton. 

ARTICLES  OF  A  CONVENTION 
Entered  into  between  Viee-adm.  Seniavin, 
Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Alexander, 
and  other  Russian  Orders,  and  Adrn. 
Sir  Charles  Cotton,  Bart,  for  the  sur¬ 
render  of  the  Russian  Fleet  now  an¬ 
chored  in  the  river  Tagus. 

Art.  I.  The  ships  of  war  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  of  Russia,  now  th  the  Tagus,  as  spe¬ 


cified  in  the  annexed  list,  shall  be  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  Adm.  Cotton  immediately, 
■with  all  their  stores  as  they  now  are,  to 
be  sent  to  England,  and  there  held  as  a 
deposit  by  his  Britannic  Majesty,  to  be 
restored  to  his  Imperial  Majesty  within 
six  months  after  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
between  his  Britannic  Majesty  and  his 
Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  ail  the 
Russias. 

Art.  II.  Vice-adm.  Seniavin,  with  the 
officers,  sailors,  and  marines,  under  his 
command,  to  return  to  Russia  without 
any  condition  or  stipulation  respecting 
their  future  services ;  to  be  conveyed 
there  in  men  of  war,  or  proper  vessels,  at 
the  expence  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

Done  and  concluded  on-board  the 
ship  Twerday,  in  the  Tagus,  and 
on-board  his  Britannic  Majesty’s 
ship  Hibernia,  off  the  mouth  of 
that  river,  the  3d  day  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1808.  De  Seniavin, 

Charles  Cotton. 

(Counter-signed)  By  command  of  the  Ad¬ 
miral,  L.  Sass,  Assesseur  de  College. 
(Counter-signed)  By  command  of  the  Ad¬ 
miral,  James  Kennedy,  Secretary. 
List  of  the  Ships  referred  to  in  the  forego¬ 
ing  Convention. 

TwCrday,  Vice-adin.  Seniavin,  Capt. 
du  ler  rang  Malayoff,  of  74  guns  and 
736  men. — Scoroy,  Capt.  du  ler  rang 
Shelling,  of  60  guns  and  524  men. — Ste 
Helene,  Capt.  du  2d  rang  Bitchenskoy, 
of  74  guns  and  598  men. — S.  Cafael, 
Capt.  du  2d  rang  Roshnoff,  of  74  guns 
and  610  men. — Ratvizau,  Capt.  du  2ff 
rang  Rtishchoff,  of  66  guns  and  549 
men. — Silnoy,  Capt.-lieut.  Malygruin,  of 
74  guns  and  604  men. — Motchnoy,  Capt.- 
lieut.  Rasvosoff,  of  74  guns  and  629  men. 
— Rafael,  Capt.-lieut.  Rytcheuskoy,  of  80 
guns  and  646  men. — Fregatte  Kilduyn, 
Capt.-lieut.  Dournoff,  of  26  guns  and 
222  men. — Yarowslav,  Capt.  du  2d  rang 
Milkoff,  of  74  guns  and  567  men.  To¬ 
tal  5685  men. 

Malivjeef,  le  Capitaine  de  Pavillion. 

Admiralty -office.  Sept.  17.  This  Ga¬ 
zette  contains  a  Letter  from  Capt. 
Mason,  of  the  Daphne,  transmitted  to 
the  Admiralty  by  Sir  J.  Saumarez,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  capture  of  the  Danish  schoo¬ 
ner  Aeutif,  of  12, guns,  (8  mounted,)  after 
a  chaee  of  six  hours.  The  Daphne  drove 
on  shore  a  cutter  of  four  guns,  which  had 
sailed  from  Christiansand  three  days  be¬ 
fore,  in  company  with  the  schooner. 


Admiralty -office,  Sept.  20.  Extract  of  a 
Letter  from  Sir  J.  Saumarez  to 
the  Hon.  W.  W.  Pole  (inclosing  dupli¬ 
cates  of  two  Letters ;  one  from  Rear- 
adm.  Sir  S.  Hood  to  the  Vice-admi¬ 
ral  ;  the  other  from  Capt.  Martin  to 

the 
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the  Rear-admiral) ;  dated  on-board  the 

Victory,  off  Rogerswick,  Aug.  30. 

Sir,  You  will  please  to  inform  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  of  my 
having  effected  a  junction  with  the  Swedish 
Squadron,  under  the  command  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Nauckhoff,  which  had  been 
blockaded  by  the  Russian  fleet,  consisting 
of  13  sail  of  the  line,  besides  frigates.  On 
being  informed  that  the  Russians,  after  the 
loss  of  the  Sewolod,  had  sought  shelter  in 
Rogerswick,  I  made  sail  for  that  place,  and 
had  the  satisfaction  to  find  the  Centaur  and 
Implacable  at  anchor,  watching  the  fleet  in 
the  harbour.  The  present  position  of  the 
Russian  Squadron,  within  the  batteries  at 
the  entrance,  leave  but  slender  hopes  of 
their  being  attacked  with  any  probability 
of  success.  Admiral  Nauckhoff  has  re¬ 
quested  a  body  of  land  forces  to  be  sent 
from  Finland,  with  a  view  of  taking  pos¬ 
session  of  the  island  of  East  Rega,  which 
would  effectually  command  the  harbour  ; 
but  as  the  Enemy  have  been  occupied  in 
placing  it  in  the  best  state  of  defence,  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  a  descent  upon  the  island 
Could  be  effected.  I  beg  to  assure  their 
Lordships,  that  every  endeavour  will  be 
practised  with  the  force  under  my  orders, 
jomliy  with  the  Swedish  squadron,  that 
can  tend  to  the  farther  defeat  of  the 
Enemy. — I  propose  to  detach  a  small  squa¬ 
dron,  under  the  orders  of  Capt.  Martin,' 
towards  Cronstadt;  and  shall  order  the 
Africa  to  repair  to  her  station  off  the  Ma!mo 
Channel,  calling  off  Carlscrona  for  the 
<x>nvoy  appointed  to  sail  from  that  Port  for 
England.  J.  Saumarez. 

Centaur ,  off  .Rogerszuick,  Aug.  27. 

Sir,  It  is  w  ith  pleasure  I  acquaint  you 
the  Russian  Squadron,  under  the  command 
of  Vice  Admiral  Hanickoff,  after  being 
chased  34  hours  by  his  Swedish  Majesty’s 
squadron,  under  Rear-Admiral  Nauckhoff, 
accompanied  by  this  ship  and  the  Impla¬ 
cable,  under  my  orders,  have  been  forced 
to  take  shelter  in  the  Port  of  Rogerswick, 
with  the  loss  of  one  ship  of  74  guns.  I 
shall  have  great  satisfaction  in  detailing  to 
you  the  services  of  the  Captains,  Officers, 
Seamen,  andMarines,  under  mycommand; 
and  have  also  to  state,  that  in  no  instance 
have  I  seen  more  energy  displayed  than 
that  by  bis  Swedish  Majesty’s  squadron, 
which  although  from  the  inferiority  of  their 
sailing  were  prevented  from  getting  into 
actiqn,  Rear-Admiral  Nauckhoff  and  the 
Captains  under  his  command,  from  their 
perseverance  and  judicious  conduct,  were 
enabled  to  give  confidence  to  his  Majesty’s 
ships  ;  and  could  we  have  forced  the  Ene¬ 
my  to  a  general  action,  the  whole  of  their 
squadron  must  have  fallen  to  the  superior 
bravery  of  the  united  force  of  our  respective 
Sovereigns  in  so  just  and  honourable  a 
cause.  My  letter  of  the  25th  will  have 
acquainted  you  of  the  Russian  Squadron 


having  appeared  off  Oro  road  on  the  23d. 
The  arrangements  for  quitting  that  ancho¬ 
rage,  after  his  Swedish  Majesty’s  ships 
from  Jungfur  Sound  had  joined  Rear-Ad¬ 
miral  Nauckhoff,  were  completed  on  the 
evening  cf  the  24th.  Early  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  the  whole  force  put  to  sea  ;  soon  after 
the  Russian  fleet  was  discovered  off  Hango 
Udd ;  the  wind  at  N.  E.  Not  a  moment 
was  lost  in  giving  pursuit,  and  every  sail 
pressed  by  ins  Swedish  Majesty’s  squadron. 
From  the  superior  sailing  of  the  Centaur 
and  Implacable  they  were  soon  in  advance, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  evening  the  Enemy 
were  not  far  off,  and  noticed  in  the  greatest 
disorder,  apparently  to  avoid  a  general 
battle.  In  the  morning  of  the  26th,  about 
five  o’clock,  the  Implacable  was  enabled 
to  bring  the  leewardmost  of  the  Enemy’s 
line  of  battle  ships  to  close  action,  in  a 
most  brave  and  gallant  manner;  and  so 
decided  and  judicious  was  this  manoeuvre 
executed,  that  the  Russian  Admiral,  who 
bore  up  with  the  whole  of  his  force,  could 
not  prevent  that  marked  superiority  of 
discipline  and  seamanship  being  eminently 
distinguished.  Although  the  enemy’s  ships 
fought  with  the  great  bravery,  she  was  si¬ 
lenced  in  about  20  minutes  ;  and  only  the 
near  approach  of  the  enemy’s  whole  fleet 
could  have  prevented  her  then  falling,  her 
colours  and  pendant  being  both  down ; 
but  I  was  obliged  to  make  the  signal  for 
the  Implacable  to  close  me.  Capt.  Mar¬ 
tin^  letter,  stating  the  brave  and  gallant 
conduct  of  Lieut.  Baldwin,  his  other  officers 
and  men,  I  send  herewith ;  pnd  it  would  be 
needless  for  me  to  add  more  to  you  on 
their  meritorious  conduct.  If  words  of 
mine  could  enhance  the  merit  of  this 
br*ave,  worthy,  and  excellent  officer  - 
Capt.  Martin,  I  could  do  it  with  the  ut¬ 
most  heartfelt  gratification  ;  and  the  high 
esteem  I  have  for  him  as  an  officer  and  a 
friend,  no  language  can  sufficiently  express. 
The  Russian  admiral  having  sent  a  fri¬ 
gate  to  tow  the  disabled  ship,  again  hauled 
his  wind,  and  the  Implacable  being  ready 
to  make  sail,  I  immediately  gave  chace, 
and  soon  obliged  the  frigate  to  cast  off  her 
tow,  when  the  Russian  Admiral  was  again 
under  the  necessity  to  support  her  by 
several  of  his  line-of-battle-ships  bearing 
down,  and  I  had  every  prospect  of  this 
bringing  on  a  general  action,  to  avoid 
which  he  availed  himself  of  a  favourable 
slant  of  wind,  and  entered  the  pert  of 
Rogerswick.  The  line-of- battle  ship  en¬ 
gaged  by  the  Implacable  having  fallen  to 
leeward,  grounded  on  a  shoal  just  at  the 
entrance  of  the  port;  there  being  then 
some  swell,  I  had  a  hope  she  must  have 
been  destroyed,  but  the  wind  moderating 
towards  the  evening,  she  appeared  to  ride 
at  her  anchor,  and  exertions  were  made  to 
repair  her  damage.  At  sunt-set,  finding  the 
swell  abated,  arid  boats  sent  from  the 
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Russian  fleet  to  tow  her  into  port,  I  di¬ 
rected  Capt.  Webley  to  stand-in  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  cut  her  off ;  this  was  executed 
in  a  manner  that  must  ever  reflect  the 
highest  honour  on  Capt.  Webley,  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  ship’s  company  of  the  Centaur, 
for  their  valour  and  perseverance  in  the 
support  of  my  orders.  The  boats  bad 
made  a  considerable  progress,  and  the 
Enemy’s  ship  was  just  entering  the  port, 
when  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  lay  her 
on-board  C  her  bowsprit  taking  the  Cen¬ 
taur’s  fore-idgging,  she  swept  along  with 
her  bow  grazing  the  muzzles  of  our  guns, 
which  was  the  only  signal  for  their  dis¬ 
charge,  and  the  Enemy’s  bows  were  drove 
in  by  this  raking  fire ;  when  the  bow¬ 
sprit  came  to  the  mizen  rigging,  I  or¬ 
dered  it  to  be  lashed  ;  this  was  performed 
in  a  most  steady  manner  by  the  exertions 
of  Capt.  Webley,  Lieut.  Lawless,  Mr. 
Strode,  the  master,  and  other  brave 
men,  under  a  very  heavy  fire  from  the 
enemy’s  musketry,  by  which  I  am  sorry 
to  add.  Lieut.  Lawless  is  severely  wounded. 
The  ship  being  in  six  fathoms  water,  I 
had  a  hope  1  should  have  been  able  to 
have  towed  her  out  in  that  position,  but 
an  anchor  had  been  let  go  from  her  un¬ 
known  to  us,  which  made  it  impossible  to 
effect  it ;  at  this  period  much  valour  was 
displayed  on  both  sides,  and  several  at¬ 
tempts  made  to  board  by  her  bowsprit, 
but  nothing  could  withstand  the  cool  and 
determined  fire  of  the  marines  under  Capt. 
Bayley  and  the  other  officers,  as  well  as 
the  fire  from  our  stern  chace-guns,  that 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  she  w'as  obliged 
to  surrender.  On  this  occasion  I  again 
received  the  greatest  aid  from  Capt.  Mar¬ 
tin,  who  anchored  his  ship  in  a  position 
to  heave  the  Centaur  off,  after  she  and 
the  prize  had  grounded,  which  was  fortu¬ 
nately  effected  at  the  moment  two  of  the 
Enemy's  ships  were  seen  under  sail  stand¬ 
ing  towards  us,  but  retreated  as  they  saw 
the  ships  extricated  from  this  difficulty. 
The  prize  proved  to  be  the  Sewolod,  of 
74  guns,  Capt.  Roodneff;  she  had  so 
much  water  in  her,  and  being  fast  on 
shore,  after  taking  out  the  prisoners  and 
wounded  men,  I  was  obliged  to  give  orders 
for  her  being  burnt,  which  service  was  com¬ 
pletely  effected  under  the  direction  of 
Lieut.  Biddulph,  of  this  ship,  by  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly  of  the  brave  and'gallant  con¬ 
duct  of  Capt.  Webley,  and  every  officer 
and  man  under  his  command  ;  and  I  beg 
leave  to  recommend  to  you,  for  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  Lieut.  Lawless,  for  his  exer¬ 
tions  and  gallant  conduct,  and  who  has 
suffered  severely  on  this  occasion  ;  and  I 
also  must  beg  leave  to  recommend  Lieut. 
W.  Case,  the  senior  officer  of  this  ship. 
Herewith  you  will  receive  a  list  of  the 


killed  and  wounded  on-board  this  ship 
and  the  implacable  ;  and  from  every  in* 
formation  that  it  was  possible  to  collect, 
that  of  the  Enemy’s  ship  captured. 

I  am,  &c.  Sam.  Hood. 

P.  S.  I  send  herewith  a  list  of  the 
Swedish  and  Russian  Squadrons. 

Implacable,  off  Packer  or  l 
L'ght-houae,  Aug.  26. 
Sir,  In  transmitting  a  list  of  the  killed 
and  wounded,  I  trust  I  may  be  allowed 
to  express  my  thankfulness  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  ship’s  company  of  the  Implaca¬ 
ble,  for  the  truly  noble  and  splendid  con¬ 
duct  which  they  displayed  during  the  en¬ 
gagement:  but  it  is  my  duty  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  in  a  more  particular  manner  the 
great  assistance  I  derived  from  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  the  first  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Moore 
the  master  j  and  if  the  Lords  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Admiralty  think  this  affair 
worthy  of  being  distinguished  by  any 
mark  of  approval,  it  is  impossible  their 
patronage  can  be  bestowed  on  a  more  de¬ 
serving  officer  than  Lieut.  Baldwin. 

I  am,  See.  T.  B.  Martin. 
Centaur ,  three  killed ;  Mr.  P.  Lawless, 
first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Morton,  boatswain, 
and  'll)  seamen  and  marines,  wounded. — . 
Implacable,  six  killed  ;  and  26  wounded. 

On-board  the  Russian  ships,  in  the  ac¬ 
tion  with  the  Implacable,  there  were  43 
killed  and  80  wounded,  to  supply  whose 
place,  100  sailors  and  soldiers  were  put 
on-board  her  from  the  port  of  Rogerswick  ; 
and  in  the  after-action  with  the  Centaur, 
there  were  180  killed  and  missing,  mak¬ 
ing  the  total  killed,  wounded,  and  missing, 
303. 

Letter  transmitted  by  Vice-adm.  Wells, 
Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Majesty’s 
ships  and  vessels  at  the  Nore. 

Chrisliansand,  June  20. 
Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you  that, 
in  his  Majesty’s  sloop  Seagull,  under  my 
command,  yesterday  at  two  P.  M.  the 
Nase  of  Norway  bearing  W.  N.  W.  seven 
or  eight  leagues,  I  discovered  a  brig  in¬ 
shore  running  to  the  Eastward,  and  im¬ 
mediately  made  all  sail  in  chace  of  |ierj 
at  half- past  four  came  within  gun-shot 
and  hoisted  our  colours,  which  she  an¬ 
swered  by  hoisting  Danish  colours  and 
opening  her  fire  on  the  starboard  side.  At 
this  time  it  became  nearly  calm  from  a 
fresh  breeze  we  had  at  W.  S.  W.  and 
obliged  us  to  get  our  sweeps  out,  in  order 
to  get  between  her  and  the  shore.  At  five 
got  within  musket-shot  of  the  enemy,  and 
commenced  action ;  having  now  most  of 
our  sweeps  shot  away  and  great  part  of 
the  rigging.  Twenty  minutes  past  live 
we  discovered  several  gun-boats  com¬ 
ing  towards  us,  which  had  been  con? 
cealed  behind  the  rocks ;  and  it  being 
a  perfect  calm,  they  had  every  advantage 
they  could  wish  in  placing  them.  They 
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took  their  position  on  each  quarter,  raking 
us  every  shot,  whilst  the  brig  had  the  same 
advantage  on  the  larboard  bow.  At  half 
past  six  five  of  our  carronades  were  dis¬ 
mounted  on  the  lax-board  side  (the  only 
Side  we  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  enemy), 
and  several  of  the  officers  and  crew  killed 
and  wounded.  Every  method  was  used  to  get 
the  Seagull  round,  so  as  to  bring  the  star¬ 
board  guns  to  bear,  but  without  effect ; ' 
our  sweeps  being  all  shot  away,  the  gun¬ 
boats  hulling  its  every  shot  they  fired,  five 
feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  all  our  sails  and 
riggiug  cut  to  pieces.  At  half-past  seven, 
from  the  sinking  state  of  the  ship,  also  the 
great  slaughter  made  by  the  gun-boats,  I 
considered  it  an  indispensable  duty,  for  the 
px-eservation  of  the  surviving  officers  and 
crew,  to  order  the  colours  to  be  hauled 
down.  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  acquaint 
you,  there  was  scarcely  sufficient  time  to 
remove  the  wounded  out  of  the  Seagull, 
before  she  sunk.  The  force  opposed  to  her 
was  the  Danish  brig  of  war  Lougen, 
mounting  20  guns,  eighteen  long  18- 
pounders  and  two  long  6-pounders ;  six 
gun-boats,  most  of  them  carrying  two 
24-pounders,  and  from  50  to  70  men  each. 
The  action  was  fought  close  to  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour  of  Christiansand.  I  cannot 
speak  in  terms  adequate  to  the  deserts  of 
every  officer  and  man  under  my  command 
on  this  trying  occasion.  I  received  that 
support  from  Mr.  Hatton  the  first  Lieute¬ 
nant,  I  had  every  reason  to  expect  from 
his  general  good  conduct ;  and  the  Officers 
and  ci-ew  have  my  warmest  thanks  for 
their  cool  and  steady  behaviour;  and  I 


consider  it  as  a  duty  I  owe  them,  to  add, 
that  never  was  more  British  valour  dis¬ 
played  than  on  this  occasion,  though  op¬ 
posed  to  so  very  superior  a  force.  The 
Enemy  must  have  suffered  very  consi¬ 
derably,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  to  what  extent.  Several  of  the  Danes 
perished  on  board  the  Seagull,  so  pi-ecipi- 
tately  did  she  go  down. 

R.  B.  Cathcart,  Commander. 

Bulled,  Mr,  A.  S.  White,  2d  lieutenant  $ 
Mi-.  A.  Martin,  master ;  E.  Knox,  boat¬ 
swain’s  mate;  and  five  seamen  and  ma, 
rines.  Severely  wounded,  Capt.  Cathcart. 
Dangerously  wounded,  Mr.  Hatton,  1st 
Lieutenant ;  and  1 8  seamen  and  marines. 

Sept.  24.  This  Gazette  contains  an 
order  in  Council,  dated  21st  Sept,  pro^- 
ceeding  on  the  nari'ative  of  the  deliverance 
ofPoi-tugal  from  the  controul  of  France, 
and,  therefore,  ordering  that  all  Portu¬ 
guese  Propei-ty  shall  be  forthwith  restored 
to  the  respective  Owners  thereof,  or  their 
lawful  Agents :  such  Property  remaining 
subject  to  the  legal  charges  thereon,  and 
expences  incurred  in  respect  thereof ;  and 
all  questions  respecting  the  ownership  of 
such  Property,  where  any  doubt  shall  be 
entertained  by  the  persons  appointed  by 
the  Orders  in  Council  of  6th  January,  for 
the  care  and  management  of  such  Proper¬ 
ty,  respecting  the  same  and  the  charges 
and  expences  thereon,  are  appointed  to 
be  decided  on,  summarily,  by  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty,  or  Court  of  Vice-ad¬ 
miralty,  in  which  such  Property  may  have 
been  brought  to  adjudication. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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SPAIN. 

By  the  official  account  of  tlie  glorious 
battle  of  Baylen,  addressed  by  Gen.  Re¬ 
ding  to  Gen.  Castanos,  it  appears,  that  in 
the  action  of  the  17th,  the  French  Gene¬ 
ral  Gobert  was  killed;  and  in  that  of  the 
1 9th,  which  produced  the  surrender  of 
the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  army  in  Anda¬ 
lusia,  Dupont  and  two  other  French  Gene¬ 
rals  were  wounded.  The  total  number 
of  the  enemy,  either  taken  or  made  pri¬ 
soners  of  war  in  that  quarter,  amounted 
to  21,000  men. — On  the  23d,  the  division 
under  the  immediate  command  of  Dupont, 
laid  down  their  arms.  On  that  occasion, 
the  Spanish  army  formed  in  two 'lines;' 
when  the  conquered  troops,  followed  by 
20  pieces  of  cannon,  marched,  through, 
and  surrendered  their  arms  at  the  distance 
of  800  toises. 

The  French  General  Regnier  is  stated 
to  have  been  killed  in  La  Mancha;  and 
General  Heseheknjann,  with,  his  Aicls-de- 
Catnp  and  a  body  of  troops,  attempting  to 
escape  from  Valentia,  were  taken  prison¬ 
ers/and  conducted  to  Albacete. 


General  Caesar  Berthier  (brother  to  the 
Duke  of  Neufehatel),  with  four  other 
French  Field-Officers,  have  been  carried 
prisoners  to  the  head-quaFters  of  the 
Murcian  and  Vaiencian  armies  at  Al¬ 
manza. 

One  of  the  sons  of  General  Junot  is  at 
Badajoz,  amongst  other  prisoners  taken 
by  the  Spaniards. 

At  Barcelona,  the  French  General  Le- 
chi,  in  concert  with  General  Espeleta,  had 
the  audacity  to  make  a  requisition  of  6000 
men.  On  this  occasion,  a  virtuous  Ma¬ 
gistrate,  inspired'  with  the  greatest  public 
spirit  and  enthusiasm,  stript  himself  of  his 
gown,  trod  it  under  foot,  gave  up  his  au¬ 
thority,  and  declared  he  was  ready  to  suf¬ 
fer  death  sooner  than  conduce  to  such  a 
project. — A,  rigorous  order  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  there  by  the  French,  imposing  the 
punishment  of  death  on  every  one  in  whose 
house  arms  might  be  found,  notwithstandy 
ing  their  repeated  defeats  ;  in  short,  these 
wretches  never  attempt  any  enterprise 
without  the  soil  being  moistened  with  their 
blood-,  . 

The 
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Tha  French  troops  at  Barcelona  are  re¬ 
duced  to  great  embarassmeut  by  the  want 
of  provisions  :  it  is  stated,  that  for  some 
time  previous  to  the  date  of  the  last  ac¬ 
counts,  beans  were  delivered  out  to  them 
instead  of  bread.  A  body  of  44)00  men, 
which  was  advancing  to  their  succour, 
under  the  command  of  Gen.  Sabran  has 
been  totally  defeated  near  Arbus — Gen, 
Sabran  was  killed,  and  the  entire  of  his 
division  either  cut  to  pieces  or  made  pri¬ 
soners. — Great  numbers  of  persons  have 
escaped  from  Barcelona,  although  in  doing 
so  they  were  obliged  to  scale  the  walls  of 
the  town.  Gen.  Espeleta  had  compelled 
all  the  Spanish  troops  in  the  place  to  join 
the  garrison  in  the  citadel,  and  had  shot 
several  who  refused  to  do  so.  The  heads 
of  most  of  the  principal  families  were  like¬ 
wise  held  in  custody  as  hostages  for  the 
devotion  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  French 
interest.  The  Neapolitan  and  Swiss  troops 
take  every  opportunity  to  desert. 

A  French  column,  stated  to  amount  to 
7500,  has  been  defeated  at  Truck  by  the 
inhabitants  of  that  place,  joined  by  the 
Volunteers  of  Montserrat.  The  French 
commander,  and  2000  of  his  men,  remain¬ 
ed  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  the  remainder, 
including  many  wounded,  escaped  to  Bar¬ 
celona.  This  victory  furnishes  another 
instance  of  the  superiority  of  patriotism 
over  tactics ;  as  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
not  materially  more  numerous  than  the 
French,  were  wholly  undisciplined,  and 
were  commanded  by  a  friar  of  Bruck, 
who  had  a  crucifix  in  one  hand,  and  a 
sword  in  the  other. 

General  Lefebre,  having  received  a  re¬ 
inforcement  of  four  thousand  men  from 
Pampeluna,  undertook  his  sixth  attack  on 
Saragossa  with  15,000  men.  The  gates 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  Enemy  were 
allowed,  to  enter  in  two  columns ;  'one 
penetrated  through  Predicatores-street, 
the  other  through  that  of  Carmen.  In 
every  house  General  Palafox  stationed 
seven  men,  each  with  forty  ball-cartridges, 
and  planted  his  artillery  in  the  streets, 
which,  at  a  given  signal,  opened  so  de¬ 
structive  a  fire  on  the  Enemy,  that  not 
one  of  those  who  entered  the  city,  re¬ 
turned:  they  likewise  lost  their  military 
chest,  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  one  cui- 
verin,  and  five  stands  of  colours. 

Part  of  the  treasure  which  the  French 
were  carrying  off  from  Madrid,  including 
224,000  reals  in  specie,  has  been  inter¬ 
cepted  by  the  Patriots,  and  lodged  at 
Zamora. 

A  French  corps  of  2000  men,  which  was 
escorting  to  France  treasure  to  a  consi¬ 
derable  amount,  the  plunder  of  Cata¬ 
lonia,  <Scc.  has  been  intercepted  at  Hostai- 
rieh  by  tire  Volunteers  of  Geroua.  The 
escort  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  treasure 
recovered,  and  carried  to  Gtrona. 

Gent.  Mag.  ptemher ,  1808, 
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Account  or  detail  of  the  booty  taken 
from  the  French  army  of  La  Gironde,  by 
the  Spanish  anus,  conformable  to  letters 
from  General  Gregoire: — 70,000  new  uni- 
'  forms;  56,000  muskets  ;  120  field  pieces 
of  different  calibre,  among  them  32  mor¬ 
tars  ;  200  cars  of  ammunition ;  200Q 
horses,  mostly  of  a  superior  breed ;  200 
mules  and  horses  for  the  train;  116 
coaches  ;  the  whole  accoutrements  of  the 
army ;  the  gold  and  silver  which  they 
had  stolen  at  Cordova,  cast  into  bars  ;  the 
military  chest,  worth  "  6,500,000  reals. 
The  amount  of  the  whole  is  estimated  at 
100,000,000  of  reals. — 17,150  prisoners, 
exclusive  of  dead,  wounded,  and  deserters. 

The  Cortez  are  to  assemble, at  Villa  de 
FvOderigo,  in  La  Mancha ;  and  whatever 
differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  on 
minute  points,  we  understand  they  are 
perfectly  agreed  as  to  the  wisdom  and 
propriety  of  establishing  a  free  repre¬ 
sentative  system,  as  the  basis  of  their  new 
government. 

The  following  is  a  List ...  of  the  Deputies 
appointed  for  the  Supreme  Government  of 
Spain:- — Old  Castile,  Don  F.  X.  Cano,  and 
Don  L.  Bonifaz. — Leew,  Seignor  B.  Valdes, 
and  Vis.  Quintanilla.— -Arragon,  Count 
Sastago,  Brigadier  Don  F.  Palafox  y 
Melzi,  and  Don  L.  Cal vo. -  —Andalusia, 
Count  De , Tilly,  and  Don  F.  Saavedra. — 
Gallkia ,  Count  De  Ximarde,  and  bon  M. 
M.  Ataile. — Asturias ,  Don  G.  De  Jovel- 
lanos,  and  Marquis  of  Campo  Sagrado. — 
Valencia ,  Prince  Pio,  and  Count  of  Con- 
tarnina. — Murcia,  Count  of  Florida  Blanca, 
and  Marquis  of  Villar. — Estremadura, 
Seignor  Don  Otalle,  and  name  unknown. — 
Grenada,  Don  Luis  Gines  de  Funes,  and 
Regent  of  the  Audience,  Riquelme. — Cata¬ 
lonia,  Marquis  de  Villel,  and  Baron  de 
1  Sabasona. 

By  the  latest  accounts,  it  appears  that 
the  Supreme  Government  will  be  assem¬ 
bled  in  Cuidad  Real,  in  La  Mancha.  The 
Deputies  pf  the  Provinces  of  New  Castile, 
Navarre,  and  Biscay,  are  not  appointed  j 
but  those  of,  the  former,  it  is  supposed, 
will  be  soon  nominated,  and  of  the  two 
latter,  when  the  Capitals  of  those  coun¬ 
tries  shall  be  liberated  from  the  Invaders. 

A  Proclamation  from  General  Palafox, 
dated  the  15th  August,  after  detailing  the 
excesses  committed  by  the  French,  and 
commiserating  the  sufferings  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  under  them,  refers  them  for  tempo¬ 
rary  relief  to  the  Intendant  of  The  Pro¬ 
vince,  till  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Nation 
shall  have  leisure  to  consider  of  a  full  in¬ 
demnification.  In  Catalonia,  it  has  been 
resolved  to  raise  funds  for  defraying  the 
expences  of  the  war,  by  disposing  of  the 
estates  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  in  that 
principality.  The  Patriots  are  masters 
of  the  whole  of  Catalonia,  except  the 
citadel  ef  Barcelona  which  place,  to 
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all  appearance,  cannot  hold  out  much.  14th  ult.  in  order  to  embark  for  France, 
longer.  During  the  embarkation  of  the  baggage, 

A  Gentleman,  who  made  his  escape  from  which  the  populace  beheld  with  the  utmost 
Bilboa  soon  after  the  entrance  of  the  indignation,  one  of  the  package's  burst 

French  into  that  town,  has  written,  that  open,  and  part  of  the  sacramental  plate 

immediately  on  the  Enemy’s  entering  the  fell  through;  it  was  then  no  longer  possible 
town,  they  proceeded  to  commit  every  to  restrain  the  fury  and  revenge  of  the 

species  of  depredation,  cruelty,  and  mur-  people,  wdio  immediately  rushed  upon, 

der.  Several  families  were  found  murder-  seized,  and  bore  away  the  whole.  Dupont 
ed  in  their  houses  ;  and  in  one  of  the  prin-  has  since  had  the  insolence  to  write  to  Don 
cipal  streets,  called  the  Post-office-street,  Tomas  Morla,  the  Governor  of  Cadiz,  to 
scarcely  a  family  escaped.  The  houses  demand  restitution  of  what  he  and  his 

■  were  robbed  of  everything  valuable,  the  troops  had  themselves  stolen  from  the  Spa- 
males  murdered,  and  the  females  violat-  niards. 

•ed  ;  and  the  town  was  literally  given  up  The  Answer  of  Don  Tomas  Morla,  Go¬ 
to  pillage.  vernor  of  Cadiz,  to  the  Letter  of  Gen. 

It  would  seem  from  an  article  under  the  Dupont,  claiming  the  return  of  the 
head  of  Gibraltar,  that  the  second  son  of  Plunder  seized  by  the  Populace  : 
the  King  of  Naples  has  landed  in  Spain.  “With  great  surprize  I  yesterday  re- 
Six  Spanish  ships  of  war  have  arrived  at  ceived  the  Letter  of  your  Excellency,  re- 
Carthagena  from  Port  Mahon.  claiming  the  baggage,  money,  &c.  ap- 

The  Spanish  Papers  contain  a  detailed  pertaining  to  your  Excellency,  and  the 

account  of  the  total  defeat  of  the  French  other  Geilerals  accompanying  you,  which 
division  commanded  by  Gen.  Duhesme,  the  populace  of  the  Port  of  Santa  Maria 
near  Gerona,  consisting  of  between  7  and  have  plundered  and  carried  off,  appealing 
$000  infantry  and  cavalry.  After  a  long  to  the  principles  of  honour  and  probity 
siege  they  were  defeated  by  a  body  of  for  the  x'estitution  of  your  property.  “The 
Spanish  troops,  consisting  of  6000  men,  dreadful  excesses  committed  by  the  popu- 
chiefly  peasantry,  commanded  by  the  lace,”  says  your  Excellency,  ,  “  give  me 

Count  de  Caldagues,  forced  to  raise  the  the  greatest  concern,  jealous  as  I  am. of 

siege,  and  to  retreat  w  ith  great  loss,  car-  the  honour  of  the  Spanish  nation.” 
vying  with  them  30  waggons  filled  with  “  No  doubt  their  conduct  has  likewise 
wounded.  They  retreated  in  two  divi-  given  me  much  concern,  but  not  so  much 
sions,  one  towards  Figueras,  and  the  other  from  the  badness  of  the  action,  as  because 
to  Barcelona  ;  only  800  reached  the  latter  they  have  disregarded  the  obedience  due. 
place.  During  the  siege,  a  letter  was  sent  to  their  Governor  and  Magistrates,  and 
in  to  the  Junta,  by  order  of  Gen.  Duhes-  taken  the  administration  of  justice  into 
me,  claiming  great  merit  for  having  re-  their  own  hands ;  because  they  might  pro- 
leased  some  peasants  who  had  been  taken  ceed  in  their  fury  to  pollute  themselves 
by  his  troops.  An  answer  was  dispatched  with  the  blood  of  disarmed  and  defence- 
by  the  Junta,  recounting  the  acts  of  inhu-  less  men,  and  eclipse  the  glory  of  their 
inanity  practised  by  the  French  army,  inti-  companions,  by  putting  those  to  death 
mating  that  they  were  not  to  be  deluded,  whom  they  had  spared  in  the  field  of  battle, 
and  expressing  their  determination  to  de-  Such  are  the  true  causes  of  my  concern 
fend  the  place  to  the  last  extremity.  and  grief,  and  occasioned  me  to  write  to 

The  Oviedo  Gazette  of  September  3,  Col.  Creagh,  to  propose  to  your  Excel- 
contains  a  letter  from  Major  P.  K.  Roche,  lency  what  may  be  convenient  for  your 
one  of  his  Majesty’s  Military  Commissio-  security,  and  those  who  accompany  you, 
ners,  addressed  to  the  Supreme  Assembly  that  you  should  suffer  your  baggage  to 
$f  Asturias,  stating  his  arrival  on  the  14th  be  properly  registered  before  you  left  Le- 

■  ult.  off  the  Port  of  Bilboa,  with  money  for  brija;  and  that  your  Flxcellency  should 

the  use  of  the  Province  of  Biscay;  but,  be  apprized  that  you  could  only  avoid 
having  learned  the  arrival  of  a  French  the  indignation  of  the  people  by  the  most 
corps  of  3000  men,  who  had,  not  without  prudent  and  cautious  conduct.  But  never 
loss,  defeated  a  body  of  2000  armed  inhabi-  was  it  my  intention,  and  still  less  that  of 
tants,  he  felt  himself  obliged,  after  having  the  Supreme  Junta,  that  your  Excellency 
debarked  at  Castro,  a  town  four  miles  to  and  your  Army  should  carry  out  of  Spain 
the  Westward,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the  the  fruit  of  your  rapacity,  cruelty,  and 
inhabitants,  to  quit  the  town,  the  French  irreligion.  And  how  could  your  Excel- 
having  threatened  to  burn  it  to  the  ground,  lency  imagine  such  a  thing  ?  Could  you 
He  however  carried  off  with  him  2500  stand  suppose  us  absolutely  stupid  and  insensi- 
of  new  Spanish  arms,  which  he  presents  ble  ?  Can  a  capitulation,  which  only  sti- 
to  the  Supreme  Junta.  pulates  for  the  security  of  baggage,  pro- 

A  most  energetic  Address  follows  from  tect  the  plunder  which  has  been  obtained 
Major  Roche  to  the  Biscayans.  by  violence,  assassination,  and  profana- 

From  Port®  Santa  Maria  we  learn,  that  tions  of  every  kind,  from  Cordova  and 
Dupont  and  his  Staff  arrived  there  on  the  other  cities  ?  Is  there  any  law,  princi- 
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pie,  or  reason,  which  prescribes  that  faith, 
or  even  humanity,  should  be  observed  to¬ 
wards  an  army  which  has  entered  an  allied 
and  friendly  country  under  false  and  de¬ 
ceitful  pretexts — which  has  by  treachery 
got  into  its  power  an  innocent  and  be¬ 
loved  King  and  all  his  family,  and  then 
believe  themselves  authorised  to  sack  his 
palaces,  profane  and  plunder  his  temples, 
murder  his  Ministers,  oppress  his  people, 
steal  all  they  can  carry  oft',  and  destroy 
all  they  cannot  ?  Is  it  possible  that  such 
men,  when  deprived  of  the  horrible  fruits 
of  their  iniqu  ty,  should  appeal  to  the 
principles  of  honour  and  probity  ? 

“  My  natural  moderation  has  induced 
me  hitherto  to  write  to  your  Excellency 
with  a  certain  attention :  but  I  could  not 
refrain  from  giving  a  slight  sketch  of  your 
conduct,  on  sceiug  your  extraordinary 
demands,  which  are  equivalent  to  a  pro¬ 
position  that  I  should  violate  and  plunder 
the  churches  of  Cadiz,  to  restore  to  you 
what  the  populace  have  taken  from  you, 
of  what  you  took  with  atrocious  and  pro¬ 
fane  violence  from  the  city  of  Cordova. 

“  Your  Excellency  will  banish  such  il¬ 
lusions  ;  and  content  yourself  with  the 
assurance,  that  the  Spanish  Nation,  from 
its  nobleness  of  character,  will  never  act 
the  part  of  an  executioner. 

“  1  will  do. all  that  shall  be  possible  to 
provide  for  your  personal  security  and 
regular  subsistence ;  and  I  will  use  the 
utmost  diligence  to  cause  you  to  he  con¬ 
veyed  to  France. 

“  This  is  all  I  have  to  observe  to  your 
Excellency;  for  whom,  in  other  respects, 

I  must  profess  esteem,  and  am  your  most 
faithful  servant. —  Cadiz,  Aug.  14.” 

The  French  army  piast  of  the  Pyrenees, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
month,  including  the  Swiss  and  Italian 
troops,  is  stated  at  73,000  men.  Their 
operations,  it  is  added,  were  only  delayed 
by  the  clemency  of  the  new  Sovereign  of 
Spain;  who,  desirous  to  spare  the  blood 
of  his  people,  deluded  for  a  moment  from 
their  allegiance,  was  willing  to  afford 
them  time  for  reflection  and  submission. 

The  French  appear  to  have  wholly 
abandoned  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
and  to  have  concentrated  their  force  in  the 
forts  and  strong  posts  with  which  Navarre 
abounds.  The  Gallician  army  at  the 
same  time  had  its  head-quarters  at  Car¬ 
rion  de  los  Condes  (about  four  days’ 
inarch  from  Burgos),  and  two  strong  divi¬ 
sions  at  Aquilla  de  Campo,  a  little  to  the 
Southward  of  Reynosa.  Thp  army  under 
the  command  of  Palafox  had  approached 
Tudela  ;  and  the  presence  of  the  troops 
w  ho  were  marching  from  Madrid  was -only 
wanting  to  complete  the  envelopement  of 
the  enemy,  or  at  least  to  so  straiten 
them  in  their  positions,  as  to  compel  them, 
to  give  battle,  or  break  up.  The  Spanish 
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Commanders  proceed  with  that  circum¬ 
spection  whioh  is  the  o  :e  curity  for 
ftnal  success. 

The  armies  of  Blake,  Palafox,  ere  e  rs- 
talar  (who  has  succeeded  Gen.  Caste  os 
m  the  command  of  the  Castilian  army) 
are  advancing  towards  the  frontiers  of 
Navarre  and  Biscay,  with  the  intention, 
as  is  said,  of  giving  battle  to  the  f  rench 
army,  the  head  quarters  of  which  aie  at 
Logrono,  the  actual  residence  of  Joseph 
Buonaparte. 

PORTUGAL. 

The  Portuguese  regiments  in  the  French 
service,  w'bich  were  till  lately  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  Western  Pyrenees,  have  been 
suddenly  removed  to  Avignon  and  Greno- 
bie,  to  prevent  their  obtaining  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  patriotic  resolutions  formed 
by  their  countrymen  and  the  Spaniards, 
and  particularly  o:  those  glorious  and  suc¬ 
cessful  exertions  m  which  they  would  of 
course  be  disposed  to  co-operate. 

It  is  understood  that  a  strong  remon¬ 
strance  has  been  transmitted  to  England 
from  the  Regency  of  Portugal,  and  the 
General  commanding  the  army  of  that 
Nation,  against  the  Convention  concluded 
on  the  30th  ult.  (See  p  833.) 

The  embarkation  of  the  French  troops, 
wre  learn,  had  been  suspended  by  orders 
from  the  British  Commanders,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  representations  that  the  French 
had  vitiated  the  Convention  by  numerous 
acts  of  plunder  subsequent  to  its  conclusion. 
Amongst  other  instances  to  that  effect, 
it  is  stated,  that  Segnior  Pedro  d’Avelea,  a 
merchant,  had,  the  clay  after  the  date  of 
the  Treaty  ,  been  plundered  of  property  to 
the  amount  of  10,000  dollars,  including 
some  family  plate — that  Segnior  Ferran- 
dez,  an  Alcalde,  had  been  ordered  to  pay 
6000  dollars,  and  was  'thrown  into  prison 
until  his  friends  had  raised  the  sum. 
Upon  his  liberation,  he  demanded  from  the 
Secretary  to  General  Junot  the  cause  of 
this  fine  and  imprisonment;  when  he  was 
answered  that  Jr  he  contribution  was  to 
enable  the.  General  to  reward  the  bravery 
which  his  troops  had  displayed  in  the  bat¬ 
tles  of  the  17th  and  ‘2 1  st.- — A  sum  amount¬ 
ing  to  nearly  50,000  dollars  has  in  like 
manner  been  taken  from  an  English  Gen¬ 
tleman  named  Stevens,  long  resident  in 
Portugal.  And  numerous  other  cases  fully 
authenticated  have  been  so  strongly  urged 
to  the  British  Commanders,  as  to  compel 
them  to  delay  the  fulfilment  of  the  Treaty. 
The  French  Officers,  on  the  contrary,  ap¬ 
prehensive  that  the  Convention  would  not 
be  executed  if  time  was  allowed  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  its  stipulations,  were  importu¬ 
nate  to  hasten  it. 

We  understand  that  so  late  as  the  9th, 
no  detachment  had  been  made  from  the 
British  Army.  An  Expedition  had  oeen 
planned,  we  understand,  to  Spain ;  but  it 

had 
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had  been  deemed  inexpedient  to  weaken 
our  forces  in  Portugal,  while  it  remained 
doubtfulwhethert.be  conduct  of  the  Enemy- 
had  not  imposed  on  us  the  necessity  to 
renew  hostilities  against  him  ;  or  whether, 
in  the  event  of  tire-  fulfilment  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  our  whole  force  might  not  be  xi&- 
oessary  to  compel  the  Portuguese,  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  its  execution. 

The  French  Officers,  we  hear,  have 
given  several  splendid  entertainments,  to 
which  they  invited  the  British  Officers  : 
hut  that  those  invitations  had  been  inva¬ 
riably  declined.  The  Clergy  were  suc¬ 
cessfully  exerting  themselves  amongst  all 
classes  of  the  people,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  Enemy  from  carrying  away  the  booty 
that  they  have  amassed  by  the  numberless 
acts  of  sacrilege  and  robbery  which  they 
had  been  guilty  of. 

FRANCE. 

The  Moniieur  has,  at  length,  broken 
that  silence  respecting  the  affairs  of  Spain 
which  it  had  hitherto  preserved  :  it  enters 
into  a  detail  of- the  military  movements  of 
the  trench  corps,  and  enumerates  ihe 
multiplied  successes  over  the  undisciplined 
pease  u try  till  thst  1 9th  J uJy  At  tins  period, 
the  defeat  of  Dupont  is  reluctantly  ad¬ 
mitted  ;  and  the.  event  attributed  solely  to 
the  ignorance  of  that  Officer  ;  who,  in  all 
probability,  will  be  sacrificed,  that  Buo¬ 
naparte  may  still  support  the  op  nion  of 
the  invincibility  of  the  French  army.— The 
sjege  of  Saragossa  is  also  mentioned  j  but 
the  Mundeur,  while  ic  pompously  'en.ume, 
pates,  the  prepara t-iojis,  made  for  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  that  city,  is  compelled  re  allow  that 
the  enthusiastic  valour  of  the  besieged  was 
crowned  with  complete  success,  Th 
of  Joseph  Buonaparte,  from  Madrid 
(wfficb  was  rendered  inevitable  by  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Dupont)  is.  stated  to  have  arisen 
partly  from  a  desire  to  concentrate  “his 
troops  in  a  less  siUirp  climate  than  that  ®f 
New- Castile,  there  to.  wait  for  p  more  con¬ 
venient  time  and  more  .cdnbriqm  •weather.''* 
—The  M unite ur,  in  this  official  detail,  has 
been  extremely  successful  in  concealing 
the  truth,  by  frequent  digressions,  and 
many  falsehoods.  It  would  be  almost  un¬ 
necessary  to  adduce  a  proof  of  the  latter. 
Our  readers  arc  well  acquainted  with  the 
defeat  of  Moneey,  a.nd  the  almost  uniform 
success  of  the  Spanish  l  atmots  prior  to  the 
19th  J.ujy.  Yet  lest  this  account  should 
fail  to  impose  on  the  French  nation,  and 
they/ should  learn  the  fate  of  their  fteet  at 
Cadiz,  the  Moniieur  concludes  with  stating, 
“that  all  the  accounts  given  in  Cqed  English 
newspapers  o  the.  state  of  affairs  in  Spain, 
ape  false  and  absurd.” 

The  Moniieur  of  the  3d  mentions  the  es- 
of  the  Spanish  troops  from  the  Danish 
mons,  which,  with  its  usual  scrupulous 
regard  for  truth,  it  attributes  to  the  trea- 
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ckcrons  conduct  of  the  Marquis  de  Bom  ana. 

The  Moniieur  of  the  7th  contains  the 
text  of  the  treaties  concluded  between 
Buonaparte  and  Charles  IV.  and  the  Prince 
of  Asturias,  for  the  cession  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Spain  :  the  only  article  of  interest 
relates  to  the  maintenance  and  future  sub¬ 
sistence  of  the  dethroned  family.  King 
Charles  is  to  enjoy  an  annual  revenue  of 
thirty  millions  of  reals  (.of  which  two  mil¬ 
lions  are  to  revert  to  the  Queen  on  his  de¬ 
cease),  with  the  use  of  the  Palace  of  Com- 
peigne,  its  parks,  dependencies,  &c.  for 
life,  besides  the  Castle  of  Cbambord  and 
its  appurtenances,  which  are  placed  at  his 
disposal.  The  second  treaty  assigns  an 
annual  revenue  of  400,000  francs  to  all  the 
infants  of  Spain,  with  an  additional  allow¬ 
ance  of  600,000  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias, 
besides  the  palaces,  parks,  and  farms  of 
Navarre,  and  the  profits  of  their  respective 
C'ommanderies  in  Spain. 

Paris  Papers  of  the  9th  instant  contain¬ 
ed  some  documents  which  may  Ire  consider- 
ed  as  important.  The  first  is  Buonaparte’s 
Expose  in  respect  to  Spain,  and  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  other  Powers  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent. — His  motive  for  his  perfidious- con¬ 
duct  towards  Spain  is  avowed  to  be  his  de¬ 
sire  to  render  her  whole  strength  effective 
against  Great  Britain;  which  could  not 
be  done  without  placing  upon  the  Throne 
of  that  kingdom  one  of  his  creatures,  and 
“  un-tmgthetwo  Houses  reigning  in  France 
and  Spain.’’— Such  are  the.  principal  mo¬ 
tives  avowed  in  the  first  Report  of  the  Mi¬ 
nister  for  Foreign  Affairs. — In  the  Second 
Report-,  the  British  Government  are  ac¬ 
cused  of  being-  the  prime  morel's  in  ex¬ 
citing  the  glorious  spirit  of  the  brave  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  of  having  even  interfered  in  the 
very- first  popular  movements.  Vengeance 
against  the  British  Nation  is  therefore 
called  for;  and  those  who  have  invariably 
been  defeated  whenever  they  have  co-me 
in  contact  with  British  troops,  are  modestly 
stated  to  be  invincible  when  opposed  to 
our  arms.  In  Buonaparte’s  Message  to 
the  Senate  (which  is  the  third  document) 
lie  avows  his  determination  to  carry  on  the 
-war  against  Spain. 

HOLLAND.  • 

There  have  been  many  arrivals  from  Hoi, 
land  in  our  ports  this  mouth.  This  event 
is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  consequence 
of  trie  representations  of  the  merchants, 
who  had  a  meeting  at  Amsterdam,  to  con¬ 
sider  of  the  stale  of  tire-  country.  At  this 
mooting  a  motion  was  made  to  present  a 
memo  rig]  to  his  Majesty  King  Louis,  re¬ 
presenting  the  absolute  necessity  that  there 
was  for  a  revival  of  commerce.  An  indi- 
cidnd  merchant  had  the  boldness  to  say, 
that  a  memorial  was  not  the  only  measure 
which  the  Meeting  should  adopt ;  out  that 
they  should  support  their  claim  by  art 
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unanimous  declaration  that,  it  was  their 
right,  and  that  they  would  maintain  it. 

The  memorial  was  unanimously  agreed 
to ;  and  the  free  speech  of  the  Gentleman 
who  talked  of  enforcing  their  claims  was 
not  noticed. 

SWEDEN, 

Thirty-five  Swedish  gun-boats,  command¬ 
ed  by  Lieut. -col.  Brant,  had  an  action  w  ith 
40  Russian  gun-boats,  and  several  armed 
country-barges,  in  the  channel  between 
Westerby  and  Frisalo  (between  Abo  a  rat 
Nystad)  o«  the  -'30th  of  August.  The  loss 
©f  the  Russians  was  considerable.— One  of 
their  gun-boats  was  blown  up,  and  eight 
sunk,  with  several  smaller  vessels.  Their 
loss  in  men  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained  ; 
hut,  to  judge  from  the  number  found  in 
the  boats,  it  must  have  been  very  severe. 

The  Swedes  lost  two  gun-boats,  one  blown 
up,  and  the  other  sunk,  with  four  Officers 
killed,  thre'e  wounded,  and  200  men  'killed 
and  wounded. 

The  Stockholm  Gazettes  contain  a  Report 
from  General  Vegesack  to  his  Swedish  Ma¬ 
jesty,  dated  Lappiertl,  Se'pt.  4,  of  an  affair 
between  7  or  8 Ob  "Russians  and  a  Finnish 
Corps,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th  and 
morning  of  the  30th  August,  in  which  the 
right  and  left  of  the  Russians  were  turned, 
and  they  were  driven  back,  with  the  loss 
of  77  men  made  prisoners,  and  about  the 
same  number  killed  and  wounded,  while 
the  Swedish  loss  was  considerably  less. 

■  RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  Government  has  lately 
united  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  and 
Black  Sea,  by  means  of  the  canal  of  Be- 
rlni ;  which  communicating  with  the  Dana 
(m  the  Government  of  Mittifu),  and  the 
Dnieper,  admits  the  easy  transport  of  the 
produce  of  White  Russia,  and  of  the  Cri¬ 
mea,  to  "t  he  capital. 

TURKEY. 

A  fresh  Revolution  has  taken  place  in 
Constantinople,  attended  with  all  the  bar¬ 
barities  with  which  political  changes  there 
are  generally  accompanied.  The  Sultan 
who  last  reigned,  and  whom  it  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  insurgents  to  restore,  was  mur¬ 
dered  ;  probably  by  the  Sultan  then  on  the 
Throne.  He,  jar  his  turn,  is  supposed  to 
have  sustained  the  same  fate;  and  the 
greater  part  of  his  Ministers  were  put  to 
death  by  the  successful  traitor  Mustapha 
Bai  raeter.  Humanity  shudders  at  atroci¬ 
ties  like  these ;  and  we  should  feed  equal 
horror  at  the  recital  of  them,  even  if  we  had 
been  able  to  add,  that  the  change  which 
they  have  produced  had  been  favourable 
to  the  interests  of  our  country.  The  fact, 
however,  we  believe  to  be  otherwise,  and 
that  the  triumphant  party  is  hostile  to 
England. 

Mahmud,  the  New  Grand  Seignior,  is 
half-brother  to  the  late  Sovereign  Mustapha. 

He  was  bom  on  the-  20th  July;  1785. 
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Ireland. 

A i/g.  25.  A  dreadful  explosion  took  place 
at  the  Powder-mills  at  Baliincolig,  ia 
the.  county  of  Cork,  by  which,  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  to  hear,  some  lives  were  lost.  The 
shock  was  strongly  felt  in  the  city  of  Cork. 


Country  News. 

Aug.  25.  A  man  named  James  Hood 
■was  tried  at  the  Cumberland  assizes  for  the 
murder  of  Margaret  Smith  of  Longburn, 
and  Jane  Patunson  her  sister. — He  had  ap¬ 
plied  for  work,  as  a  weaver,  at  the  house  of 
Smith  ;  and,  after  being  some  time  there, 
took  the  opportunity,  during  the  absence 
of  Smith,  to  murder  the  two  women,  and 
rob  the  house  of  some  money.  He  was 
traced  to  Scotland,  where  he  was  appre¬ 
hended,  and  confessed  the  crime,  He  was 
sentenced  to  death,  and  executed  this  day. 

Aug.  29.'  Madame  la  Comtesse  de 
Lille  (the  Queen  of  France),  the  Duchess 
of  Angouleme,  and  their  suite,  arrived  at 
Harwich  this  day.  On  passing  Admiral 
Russell’s  lieet,  the  illustrious  visitors  were 
complimented  with  a  royal  salute. 

Sept  5.  A  dreadful  accident  happened 
this  dayon  the  coast  of  Devonshire.'  A 
boat-race  having  been  appointed  for  the 
day  following,  for  two  silver  eups,  given 
by  J.  Templar,  Esq.  of  Stover,  nearTeign- 
mouth,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Saltash, 
and  Mr.  Baber,  of  Plymouth,  became 
candidates  for  the  first  prize,  and  started 
from  Plymouth  in  their  pleasure-boats  on 
Monday  morning.  .  They  had  proceeded 
as  far  as  Bolt  Head,  when  they  were  over¬ 
taken  by  a  tremendous  squall,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  heavy  rain.  Mr.  Bullet’s  boat 
unfortunately  foundered,  and  Mr.  Jos i as 
Thompson,  of  Plymouth,  Mr.  John  Fos¬ 
ter,  of  Saltash,  and  his  apprentice,  who 
were  on  board,  were  drowned.  Mr. 
Bullet  was  picked  up  by  Mr.  Baker’s  boat, 
nearly  exhausted.  Mr.  Thompson  has  left 
a  widow  and  five  children. 

Sept.  5.  Bradley  Mills,  near  Hudders¬ 
field,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Atkinson  and 
Co.  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

Brighton,  Sept.  8.  Late  yesterday  af¬ 
ternoon  a  fatal  accident  happened  to  the 
servant  of  Mr.  Griffiths,  between  this  place 
and  Rottingdean.  Fie  was  following  his' 
master  on  horseback,  when  his  horse  be¬ 
came  restive,  and,  by  a  retrograde  motion, 
fell  with  ban  over  the  margin  of  the  cliff, 
to  the  beach,  at  least  60  feet  below.  Both 
horse  and  rider  were  killed  on  the  spot. 

Sept.  30.  To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the 
county  of  L  -nvin,  a  sum  exceeding  6000/. 
has  been  raised  in  the  space  of  one  year 
for  that  excellent  and  truly  benevolent  in¬ 
stitution  the  Lunatic  Asylum. 

Domestic  Occurrences. 

Tuesday,  September  6. 

This-  night  a  lire  broke  out  at  the  house 
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of  Mr.  Woddeson  in  Chancery-lane,  which 
entirely  consumed  the  same,  with  all  the 
furniture,  in  a  few  hours.  It  was  occasi¬ 
oned  by  leaving  a  candle  burning  too  near 
the  bed-curtains.  Mr.  Woddeson  was. 
with  his  family  at  Margate.  Mr.  W.  is 
Vinerian  Professor  of  English  Law,  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  his  Library  was 
most  valuable  both  for  its  books  and  ma¬ 
nuscripts.  The  servants  were  at  Bartho¬ 
lomew  Fair  when  the  lire  broke  out. 

Saturday,  Septembei  10. 

This  morning-  about  one  a  fire  broke  out 
in  the  premises  of  Mr.  Gibbs,  Straw-hat 
manufacturer,  the  corner  of  East-lane, 
Walworth.  From  the  inflammability  of 
the  materials  used  in  the  trade,  it  raged 
with  great  fury,  until  the  whole  of  the  in¬ 
terior  of  that  building,  and  a  back-house, 
was  consumed. 

Tuesday,  September  20, 

This  morning  about  four,  Covent-Gar¬ 
den  Theatre  was  discovered  to  be  in 
flames  ;  and  so  fierce  and  rapid  was  the 
fire,  that  no  exertions  could  stop  its  course. 
Within  less  than  three  hours  the  whole  of 
tire  interior  was  destroyed  :  nearly  all  the 
scenery,  wardrobe,  musical  and  dramatic 
libraries,  and  properties  of  all  kinds,  were 
a  heap  of  smoking  ruins.  The  books  of 
accounts,  deeds,  and  the  receipts  of  the 
preceding  night's  performance,  were  fortu¬ 
nately  preserved,  through  the  exertions  of 
Mr.  Hughes,  the  Treasurer.  A  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  engines  promptly  attended  ; 
but  there  was  a  total  want  of  water  for  some 
time,  the  main  pipe  having  been  cut  off 
with  the  intention  of  laying  down  a  new  one, 
and  above  an  hour  elapsed  before  some  of 
the  engines  could  be  supplied.  During  the 
time  that  there  was  no  supply  of  water, 
the  most  essential  assistance  for  the  neigh¬ 
bours  was  derived  from  the  pumps  of  the 
Bedford  Coffee-house  and  hotel.  The  en¬ 
gines  afterwards  played  with  the  utmost 
effect  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  when  the 
roof  of  the  Theatre  fell  in  with  a  dreadful 
crash,  and  thus  announced  the  destruction 
of  the  interior  of  this  elegant  building. 
The  fire  raged  with  most  violence  at  the 
upper  end  of  Bow-street ;  on  the  Western 
side  of  which,  the  house  No.  9,  belonging  to 
Mr.  Paget;  Nos.  10  and  11,  which  were 
attached  to  the  Theatre  ;  No.  12,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Hill ;  No.  13  (the  Straggler's  coffee¬ 
house)  ;  No.  14,  belonging  to  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  the  fruiterer 3  and  No.  15,  were  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed.  The  three  latter  wei'e 
insured  in  the  Hope  for  26501.  Nos.  16 
and  17  were  seriously  damaged,  though  not 
entirely  consumed.  Some  of  these  houses 
were  uninsured;  and  the  vest  onty  partially. 
Mr.  Donne,  who  kept  the  Straggler's  cof¬ 
fee- house,  has  lost  all  his  property,  no  part 
of  which  was  insured,  In  Hart- street  the 
flames  communicated  to  the  houses  oppo¬ 
site  the  Theatre,  and  four  caught  fir*  at 


the  same  moment  :  but,  by  the  great  acti¬ 
vity  of  the  firemen,  they  suffered  little  more 
damage  than  a  severe  scorching.  Great 
apprehensions  were  entertained  for  the 
safety  of  Drnry-lane  Theatre,  as  the  flakes 
of  fire  were  carried  on  by  the  wind  with 
force  and  in  great  quantities  in  that  di¬ 
rection.  A  great  number  of  people  mounted 
the  roof,  ready,  in  case  of  actual  fire,  to 
open  the  large  cistern  of  water  provided 
there.  All  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  employed,  with  their  servants,  in  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  flakes  of  fire  as  they  fell 
upon  the  roofs  or  in  the  yards.  This  is 
the  whole  extent  of  injury  sustained  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  but  as  to  the  Theatre  it¬ 
self,  it  is  totally  consumed,  and  on  the 
Hart-street  side,  not  even  the  walls  are 
standing.  The  Ship  tavern,  and  part  of 
Mr.  Brandon  the  box-keeper’s  office,, 
are  all  that  remain  at  that  angle.  The 
most  painful  part  of  this  dreadful  event 
remains  to  be  described.  At  an  early  stage 
of  the  fire,  a  party  of  firemen  broke  open 
the  great  door  under  the  Piazza,  Covent- 
garden;  and,  having  introduced  an  engine 
belonging  to  the  Phoenix  Fire-office 
into  the  passage,  they  directed  it  to¬ 
wards  the  galleries,  where  the-  fire  ap¬ 
peared  to  burn  most  fiercely,  when,  dread¬ 
ful  to  relate,  the  homing  roof  of  the  pas¬ 
sage  fell  in,  and  buried  them,  with  several 
others  who  had  rushed  in  along  with  them, 
in  the  ruins.  It  was  a  considerable  time 
before  the  rubbish,  which  now  blocked  up 
the  door,  could  be  cleared  away.  When 
it  was  effected,  a  miserable  spectacle  pre¬ 
sented  itself ;  the  mangled  bodies  of  dead 
and  dying  appearing  through  the  rubbish, 
or  discovered  in  ea^h  advance  to  remove 
it.  At  twelve,  •eleven  dead  bodies  had 
been  carried  into  the  church-yard  of  St. 
Paul,  Covent-garden,  Some  were  sent 
to  St.  Bartholomew’s,  and  others  to  the  Mid  ¬ 
dlesex  Hospital,  miserably  mangled,  with 
broken  limbs,  and  dreadful  bruises.  The 
insurances  on  the  Theatre  scarcely  ex¬ 
ceeded  60,0001.  and  the  savings  from  the 
Shakspeare  premises  amount  to  35001. 
more,  which,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  more 
than  one-fourth  part  of  the  sum  requisite 
to  replace  the  loss.  Besides  the  usual  stock 
of  scenery,  there  was  an  additional  quan¬ 
tity  for  a  new  Melo-drama,  which  was 
shortly  to  be  brought  forward.  Of  the 
originals  of  the  music  of  Handel,  Arne 
and  many  other  eminent  composers,  there 
are  no  copies  ;  and  of  many  other  pieces 
of  music,  only  an  outline  had  been  given. 
Some  excellent  dramatic  productions,  the 
property  of  the  Theatre,  have  also  been 
for  ever  lost.  It  is  supposed,  with  some 
probability,  that  it  was  occasioned  by 
the  wadding  of  the  gun  fired  during  the 
performance  of  Pizarro,  having  lodged  in 
one  of  the  scenes.  The  Bedford  and 
Piazza  Coffee-houses  escaped  the  flames, 

owing 
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owing  to  a  wall  which  had  .been  erected  by 
the  proprietors  of  the  Theatre,  a  short  time 
since,  to  insulate  the  Theatre  from  the 
bach  of  those  premises. — Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed  on  the  prompt  at¬ 
tendance  and  active  exertions  of  the  Vo¬ 
lunteer  corps,  which  prevented  many  de¬ 
predations  who  were. afterwards  relieved 
by  parties  of  the  Life  and  Foot  Guards. 

- — The  Organ,  left  by  Handel  as  a  le¬ 
gacy  to  the  Theatre,  stated  to  be  worth 
upwards  of  1000  guineas,  and  which  play¬ 
ed  only  during  the  Oratorios,  was  con¬ 
sumed. — The  Beef  Steak  Club  also,  which 
held  its  meetings  at  the  top  of  the  The¬ 
atre  (in  addition  to  their  stock  of  wines,  va¬ 
lued  at  15001.)  have  to  regret  the  loss  of 
the- table  service,  and  dinner  implements. 
— Mr.  Ware,  the  leader  of  the  band,  lost 
a  violin  of  3001.  value,  which  he  had  left 
behind  him-  that  night  for  the  first  time  in 
two  years  ;  Mr.  Munden,  his  wardrobe, 
which  cannot  be  replaced  under  3001.  ; 
Miss  Bolton,  her  jewels  ;  and  the  other 
Performers  property,  in  the  aggregate,  to 
a  considerable  amount. — It  is  almost  too 
painful  to  describe  the  situation  of  those 
persons  who  were  dug  out  of  the  ruins 
alive  :  they  were,  in  general,  so  dread¬ 
fully  burned,  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized 
by  their  nearest  relations,  and  their  flesh, 
in  several  instances,  literally  peeled  from 
off  the  bone.  The  dead  bodies  taken  from 
the  same  place  were  nearly  shapeless 
trunks.  —  Another  accident  happened 
the  next  day  by  the  falling  of  a  wall 
in  Hart-street,  which  killed  one  maia 
and  bruised  several  others.  They  had 
been  warned  of  their  danger,  but  disre¬ 
garded  it. — An  immense  concourse  of 
spectators  thronged  all  the  avenues  to 
the  ruins  on  the  three  first  days  ;  and 
amongst  the  Nobility  who  visited  the  Cof¬ 
fee-houses  adjoining,  were  the  Dukes  of 
York  and  Cambridge,  Marquis  Twee- 
dale,  See. — The  Coroners  for  London,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  and  Surrey,  have  sat  on  19  bodies, 
killed  at  the  fire :  viz.  1 2  at  Covent  Garden, 
three  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  two 
at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  two  at 
St.  Thomas’s.  Two  persons  are  now  in  a 
dangerous  state  at  St.  Bartholomew’s,  and 
one  atthe  Middlesex  Hospital,  amounting 
in  all  to  22. — Others  have  been  carried  to 
their  houses ;  but  it  is  not  yet  known  ex¬ 
actly  how  many  lives  have  been  lost. — From 
the  evidence  of  Wm.  Addicott,  ope  of  the 
stage  carpenters  of  the  Theatre,  and  Wm. 
Darley,  one  of  the  Firemen  belonging  to 
the  Eagle  Insurance  Office;  and  one  of  the 
Jury  who  had  witnessed  the  falling  in  of 
the  cieling,  by  which  the  unfortunate  men 
were  burnt  to  death ;  it  appeared,  that 
the  firemen,  and  others  who  perished,  had 
been  employed  in  endeavouring  to  extin¬ 
guish  the  flames  at  the  room  called  the 
Apollo,  which  had  fallen  in  upon  them. 
It  also  appeared  that  the  surmises  which 


had  gone  abroad  as  to  the  explosions  of 
barrels  of  gun-powder  were  entirely  un¬ 
founded,  there  never  being  more  gun-pow¬ 
der  kept  in  the  Theatre  than  was  necessary 
for  the  consumption  of  a  single  night. — The* 
names  of  the  deceased  are  as  follows:  Mr. 
T.  Harris  juu.  optician,  of  Hyde-stroet 
Bloomsbury,  a  serjeant  in  the  Bloomsbury 
volunteers  ;  Mr.  R.  Davis,  a  gentleman 
who  had  lately  arrived  in  Loudon  from 

Wales  on  a  visit ;  - - - Musket,  Wm, 

Rieklesworth,  George  Kilby,  John  Severs, 
James  Stewart,  and  Samuel  Steevena,  fire¬ 
men  belonging  to  the  Phoenix  Fire-office  ; 
Richard  Cadger ;  T.  Holmes ;  James- 
Huut ;  Wm.  Jones,  a  printer;  James 
Evans  ;  J.  Crabb  ;  T.  Mead;  T.  James; 
Richard  Rushton,  a  failor;  Mr.  Hewitt, 
a  plumber;  J.  Beaumont,  a  soldier  be¬ 
longing  to  the  1st  Regiment  of  Guards  ; 
another  private  in  the  same  regiment  was 
taken  to  the  Military  Hospital,  and  died 
in  three  or  four  hours  ;  Richard  Bird,  a 
coach-maker  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Llil— 
ditch,  Long  Acre ;  James  Philkins,  coal- 
heaver,  aged  20.  J.  Oakley  a  smith,  and 
some  other  persons,  are  still  missing. — Mr„ 
Richards,  clerk  to  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Ed¬ 
wards,  St  Paul’s  Church-yard,  was  scald¬ 
ed  so  much  with  the  water  falling  from  the 
burning  materials,  that  he  died  about  12 
the  same  day. — The  firemen  and  others  in 
Bow-street  were  for  some  days  employed 
in  pulling  down  the  tottering  mins  of  the 
Theatre,  which  threatened  destruction  to  the 
passengers. — On  Saturday  2  more  bodies 
were  dug  out  of  the  ruins. — A  subscrip¬ 
tion,  we  are  happy  to  find,  has  been  open  : 
ed  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The  King’s 
Theatre  was,  with  much  liberality,  offered 
by  Mr.  Taylor  to  Mr.  Harris;  and  the  Co¬ 
vent  Garden  Company  have  already  per¬ 
formed  there. — The  plan  of  a  new  Theatre, 
to  be  completely  insulated,  it  is  said,  has 
also  been  submitted  to  the  Proprietors,  and 
accepted. 

’Saturday,  September  24. 

A  most  melancholy  accident  happened 
one  evening  this  week,  in  the  river,  off 
Fulham.  A  young  couple,  on  the  point 
of  marriage,  took  a  sail  in  a  funny,  which 
unfortunately  upset,  and  the  two  lovers 
were  drowned.  The  body  of  the  young 
woman,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a  boat- 
builder  at  Fulham,  was  found  this  day; 
but  that  of  her  companion  has  been  dragged 
for  in  vain.  A  dog,  which  belonged  to  the 
father  of  the  young  woman,  was  in  the  boat, 
and  swam  on  shore.  The  animal  no 
sooner  reached  his  master’s  house,  than, 
by  his  gestures  and  howls,  he  attracted 
some  of  the  family  to  the  Bishop’s  Stairs, 
off  which  the  fatal  accident  happened,  and 
where  they  beheld  the  boat  in  which  the 
lovers  had  embarked  with  its  bottom  upr 
wards.  The  young  man  was  the  son  of  an 
innkeeper  at  Fulham;  Ins  age  was  25,  his 
intended  bride  was  only  17. 
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P.  172.  Henry  Peckitt,  e.sq.  of  Old 
Compton-street,  Soho,  bequeathed  to  the 
-Antiquarian  Society  a  curious  Clock,  made 
at  Prague  in  1525;  which  has  some  Bohe¬ 
mian  Verses  engraved  on  the  barrel,  ex¬ 
planatory  of  its  workmanship.  He  was 
the  brother  of  the  famous  Peckitt,  who 
painted  the  glass  windows  of  York  Cathe¬ 
dral,  and  died  without  communicating  the 
secret  of  his  art.  A  few  years  since, 
Mr.  P.  disposed  of  some  of  his  brother’s 
painted  glass  to  the  parish  of  St.  Anne, 
Soho,'  which  is  placed  over  the  altar-piece 
of  their  church.  A  variety  of  curious  and 
valuable  specimens  of  his  brother’s  art  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  P.  Mr.  P. 
was  a  profound  scholar ;  and  collected,  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  a  most  valuable 
library  of  scarce  and  curious  books  ;  a 
part  of  which,  together  with  some  philoso¬ 
phical  and  mathematical  instruments,  were 
destroyed  by  the  fire  which  happened  in 
Frith-street  about  20  years  ago.  He  was 
the  intimate  acquaintance  and  disciple  of 
Baron  Swedenborg ;  and  in  bis  library  is 
contained  that  learned  and  eccentric  cha¬ 
racter’s  Exposition  of  the  Apocalypse, 
in  3  vols.  quarto,  beautifully  written  in 
Latin  with  his  own  hand.  The  Writer  of 
this  article  never  saw  so  beautiful  a  MS. 
Mr.  P.  published  a  Translation  of  the 
Apocalypse’s  Explicator  ;  and  was  a  great 
Contributor  to  a  work  called  Nicholson’s 
Dictionary,  written  to  elucidate  Baron 
Swedenborg’s  Writings.  He  had  als@  a 
principal  hand  in"  erecting  the  chapel  of 
the  new  Church  in  Blackfriars.  Mr.  P. 
practised  many  years  in  the  medical  line  ; 
and  had  formed  an  aversion  to  the  inter¬ 
ment  of  the  dead  in  the  churches  and 
church-yards  of  the  metropolis.  It  was 
his  dying  request  (as  it  was  that  of  the 
late  Mr.  Hibbert,  who  died  a  few  months 
before  him),  that  his  body  should  be  dis¬ 
sected  and  anatomized  at  the  Theatre  in 
Windmill-street. 

P.  55 9.  Sir  John  Carter  was  generally 
and  most  deservedly  respected  both  in  his 
private  and  public  capacity.  His  parents 
were  both  Dissenters  ;  and  belonged  to 
that  denomination  designated  by  the  term 
“  Rational  Dissenters.”  His  father  was  a 
merchant  of  considerable  eminence  in 
Portsmouth ;  and  though,  from  the  offices 
Sir  John  afterwards  held,  he  was  under 
the  necessity  of  occasionally  conforming, 
he  remained  firm  to  the  principles  of  dis¬ 
sent  from  the  doctrines  and  worship  of  the 
Established  Church.  In  September  1763, 
Mr.  Carter  was  elected  an  Alderman  of 
the  borough  of  Portsmouth;  and  about 
1768  began  to  act  as  a  Magistrate.  At 
Michaelmas,  1769,  he  was  chosen  Chief 
Magistrate  for  the  year.  In  the  summer 
of  1773,  during  his  second  mayoralty, 
the  King  made  his  first  visit  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  at  that  time  wished  to  confer 


the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  Mayor  ; 
but  this  Mr.  Carter  declining,  he  was  in¬ 
formed  that  his  Majesty  conceived  his  re¬ 
fusal  proceeded  from  a  disregard  for  Royal 
favour.  This  consideration,  and  the  per¬ 
suasion  of  his  friends,  induced  him  to 
comply,  and  he  was  accordingly  knighted 
June  23,  1773.  In  1784  he  was  appointed 
Sheriff  of  the  county.  He  was  five  times 
elected  Mayor  of  Portsmouth  ;  and  it  was 
during  his  sixth  mayoralty  that  tiie  King 
made  his  third  and  last  visit  to  Portsmouth. 
During  the  mutiny  at  Spithead,  in  1797? 
by  his  mild,  conciliatory,  and  patient 
conduct,  he  rendered  the  Country  a  very 
essential  service.  The  sailors  having  lost 
three  of  their  body,  in  consequence  of  the 
resistance  made  to  their  going  on-board 
the  London,  then  bearing  the  flag  of  Ad¬ 
miral  Colpoys,  they  wished  to  bury  them 
in  Kingston  church-yard,  and  to  carry 
them  in  procession  through  the  town  of 
Portsmouth.  This  request  was  most  posi¬ 
tively  refused  them  by  the  Governor  ;  and 
they  applied  to  Sir  John,  who  endeavoured 
to  move  the  Governor  in  their  favour,  who 
stil!  remaining  inflexible.  Sir  John  at 
length  compromised  the  affair  by  getting 
leave  for  the  sailors  to  pass  through  the 
garrison  of  Portsmouth  in  procession,  and 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  companions  to  be 
landed  at  the  Common  Hard  at  Portsea, 
where  the  procession  was  to  join  them. 
For  this  solicitation  Sir  John  was  stigma¬ 
tised  as  a  Jacobin,  and  this  by  so  many 
persons  in  high  stations,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  decline  any  intercourse  with 
them.  Still  so  great  was  his  influence  over 
the  sailors,  that  they  most  scrupulously 
adhered  to  the  terms  he  prescribed  to  then* 
in  their  procession  to  the  grave,  so  far, 
that  two  who  came  ashore  “  a  little 
groggy,”  were  by  the  rest  carefully  locked 
up  in  a  room  by  themselves,  lest  they 
should  become  quarrelsome.  The  proces¬ 
sion  was  thought  an  interesting' spectacle. 
Sir  John  accompanied  them  himself 
through  the  garrison,  to  prevent  any  in¬ 
sult  being  offered  them.  At  the  Common, 
Hard  he  was  met  by  bis  friend  Mr.  God¬ 
win,  a  worthy  magistr.ate>of  the  borough. 
They  attended  the  procession,  till  it  had 
passed  the  fortifications  at  Portsea,  and 
the  whole  passed  off  with  decency  and 
quietness.  When  the  sailors  returned, 
and  were  sent  off  to  their  respective  ships, 
some  of  the  delegates  of  the  London  came 
to  Sir  John  to  thank  him  for  his  kindness. 
Sir  J ohn  seized  the  opportunity  of  enquiring 
after  their  Admiral.  “  Do  you  know  him, 
your  Honour  ?”  “  Yes,  I  have  a  great 

respect  for  him,  and  hope  you  will  not  do 
him  any  harm.”  “  No,  by  G — d,  your 
Honour,  he  shall  not  be  hurt.”  It  was 
then  thought  the  Admiral  would  have  been 
hung  at  the  yard-arm  ;  he  had,  from 
precaution,  even  made  his  will,  in  which 
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he  left  to  the  widows  of  the  throe  men  un¬ 
fortunately  killed,  an  annuity  of  201.  each. 
The  next  morning  the  Admiral  was  safeiy 
brought  on  shore,  though  pursued  by  a 
boat  from  the  Mars.  The  delegates  who 
accompanied  him  brought  him  to  Sir  John 
Carter  ;  and  desired  to  have  a  receipt  for 
him,  as  a  proof  to  their  comrades  that  he 
was  safe  in  the  hands' of  the  Civil  Power. 
The  Admiral  himself,  on  his  first  appear¬ 
ance  at  Court,  afterwards  acknowledged 
to  his  iMajesty,  that  he  owed  his  life  to 
Sir  John  Carter  ;  and  assured  him  that 
Sir  John’s  principles  and  conduct  had  been 
misrepresented ;  and  that  he  had  not  a 
more  faithful  and  worthy  subject  in  his 
dominions.  In  the  riots  occasioned  by  the 
scarcity  in  1797,  Sir  John’s  suavity  of 
manners  and  unostentatious  deportment 
were  not  less  useful  than  before.  In  a 
mutiny  also  by  the  Buckinghamshire  Mi¬ 
litia,  among  whom  he  fearlessly  mixed, 
he  was  not  less  successful.  He  was,  after 
all,  , denounced,  at  the  head  of  a  list  of 
inhabitants,  to  Mr.  Reeves,  as  a  Jacobin; 
and  a  strong  letter  against  him  was  like¬ 
wise  sent  to  the' Duke  of  Portland,  wh:ch 
his  Grace,  assured  of  his  patriotism,  sent 
to  Sir  John,  proposing  to  offer  a  reward 
for  the  discovery  of  the  writer,  which,  with 
a  dignified  consciousness  of  his  purity,  Sir 
John  declined.  Indeed,  so  disinterested 
and  honourable  were  his  political  princi¬ 
ples,  that  wrhen,  in  1806,  he  was  offered 
a  Baronetage  by  Mr.  Box,  he  declined  it 
on  the  ground  that  he  believed  that  to  ac¬ 
cept  it  as'  a  reward,  would  be  a  manifest 
departure  from  his  principles.  These 
principles  it  was  that  induced  him  to  offer 
a  seat  in  Parliament  for  the  Borough  to 
the  present  Lord  Erskin®.  The  same  offer 
being  afterwards  made  to  Sir  T.  Miller, 
hart,  he  declared  that  nothing  but  the  truly, 
honourable  way  in  which  the  seat  was 
offered  him  could  have  induced  him  to  re¬ 
turn  again  to  the  fatigue  of  parliamentary 
duties.  The  same  conciliating  temper 
induced  him  also,  during  the  late  violence 
of  Party",  to  propose;  as  the  other  repre¬ 
sentative,  some  moderate  member  of  the 
Administration  ;  first,  the  late  Lora  Hugh 
Seymour ;  and  afterwards  Captain  now 
Admiral  Markham,  in  compliment  to  their 
common  friend,  the  Earl  of  "St.  Vincent. 
In  1804  he  filled  the  chair  of  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate  or  Mayor  of  Portsmouth  for  the  ninth 
and  last  time.'  die  was  uniformly  upright 
and  impartial ;  as  willing  to  afford  relief 
By  his  purse  as  by  his  advice.  To  the 
poor  he  was  a  guardian ;  and  many  per¬ 
sons  had  prevailed  upon  him  to  undertake 
the  direction  of  their  concerns,  by  which 
he  set  their  minds  ■  at  ease.  Never  was 
there  a  character  in  which  there  was  less 
of  self  than  his ;  in  fact,  his  incessant 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
Gent.  Mas,  September ,  1 80S. 
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the  interest  he  took  in  the  concerns  of 
triendi.  and  dependents,  contributed  to 
wear  out  a  constitution  not  naturally 
strong.  His  health  had  been  gradually 
declining  for  the  last  three  years.  He 
quitted  life  with  the  same  composure  with 
which  he  had  passed  through  it ;  bis  lamp 
went  gently,  out.  He  drew  his  last  breath 
during  sleep.  His  servants  and  numerous 
tenantry  spontaneously  paid  the  same 
external  tribute  of  affection  and  regard 
that  they  pay  to  a  near  relative,  by  shut¬ 
ting  up  their  houses.  A  family  vault  was 
built  for  him  in  the  burying- ground  of  the 
Unitarian  Dissenters  at  Portsmouth,  of. 
which  society  he  was  nearly  the  oldest 
member,  the  whole  of  whom  went  into 
mourning.  He  was  carried  to  the  bury¬ 
ing -place  at  7  in  the  morning  of  the  25th 
of  May  by  eight  of  his  servants,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  son,  his  youngest  and  only 
surviving;  brother,  and  his  oldest  nephew. 
Such  was  the  public  feeling  on  this  me¬ 
lancholy  occasion,  that  many  hundreds  of 
people  more  than  could  be  admitted  into 
the  Chapel  were  assembled  by  6  in  the 
morning.  The  Southern  Unitarian  Society 
have,  in  him,  lost  a  valuable  member,  and 
mankind  a  friend,  if  the  prayers  and  tears 
that  followed  him  can  be  taken  as  any 
proof  of  the  public  esteem.  He  has  left 
a  widow  and  six  children.  The  eldest 
daughter  is  married  to  Captain.  Eveieigh, 
of  the  Royal  Engineers.  ’  The  second  to 
Captain  Giffard,  of  the  Royal, Navy,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-governor  of  the  ' Royal  Naval  Col¬ 
lege.  The  other  daughtei'S  are  unmarried. 
His  son  is  a.  minor,  an  amiable  and  pro¬ 
mising  young  man;  educated  under  Mr. 
Cogan,  of  Higham  Hill,  Walthamstow g, 
and  is  now  a  student  for  the  Common 
Law,  at  Trinity  .college,  Cambridge. 

P.  662.  On  Thursday  Aug.  25,  the  iron 
coffin,  to  h;'!d  the  remains  of  the  late  Mr. 
Wilkinson,  the  great,  iron-master,  arrived 
at  Ulverston,  in  a  sloop,  from  his  foupdery 
at  Braidley  in  Wales ;  together  with  an 
iron  tomb  and  pyramid,  with  iron  letters, 
gilt,  for  the  inscription,  which  he  had  com¬ 
posed  previous  to  his  death.  The  whole 
of  them  was  removed  to  his  house  on 
Castle  Head.  The  rock  in  which  the  whole 
is  to  be  placed  fronts  the  house,  and  is 
completely  exposed  to  view.  He  has  left 
to  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  the  celebrated  place 
called  Castle  Head ;  great  part,  of  which, 
has  been  recovered  from  the  sea,  and 
where  some  of  the  finest  fields  of  corn  are 
now  tb  be  seen,  which  a  few  years  since 
were  only  peat  and  moss ;  and  the  most 
delightful  walks,  shrubberies,  growing 
kitchen-garden,  <Scc.  together  with  an  ele¬ 
gant  mansion,  is  now  upon  a  solid  rock." 
Mrs.  W.  has  taken,  possession  of  it,  and 
is  to  reside  there  with  her  three  children; 
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Births. 

ATELY,  at  Seven  Oaks,  Kent,  the  lady 
of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Richard  King,  a  son. 
Aug.  ...  At  Badminton  park,  co.  Glou- 
d#.ter,  the  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  a  daughter. 

Aug.  25.  At  Blenheim,  co.  Oxford,  the 
lady  of  Lord  Francis  Spencer,  a  daughter. 

26.  At  Hillingdon,  Middlesex,  the  wife 
of  Septimus  Perry,  esq.  son  of  William 
Perry,  M.D.  of  that  parish,  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Berrington,  Salop,  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Hill,  a  daughter. 

28.  At  Battersea,  Surrey,  the  wife  of 
H.  Thornton,  esq.  M.  P.  a  daughter. 

31.  At  Rodney-Stoke,  Somerset,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Salmon,  B.  D.  rector  of 
th^t  parish,  and  prebendary  of  Wells,  a 
daughter,  being  her  ninth  child. 

Sept.  1.  In  Lower  Grosvcnor-street,  the 
wife  of  Col.  Anson,  M.  P.  a  son. 

2.  At  Oatley  park,  Cheshire,  Lady 
Kenyon,  a  daughter. 

3.  The  wife  of  Major  John  Malcolm,  of 
Yorkshire,  a  son. 

5.  At  Liston -hall,  Essex,  the  wife  of 
John  Campbell,  esq.  a  daughter. 

6.  At  Brighthelmstone,  the  wife  of  Wm. 
Burr,  esq.  a  son  and  heir. 

The  wife  of  R.  J.  Thompson,  esq.  of 
Moat-hall,  co.  York,  a  son. 

10.  At  Exning- lodge,  Suffolk,  the  wife 
of  Lieut.-col.  John  Wyldc,  a  son. 

11.  At  St.  Edmund’s-hiK,  near  Bury,  the 
wife  of  Marti n -Tho mas  Cocksedge,  esq. 
a  daughter. 

At  the  Grange,  Winchester,  Lady  Henry 
Stuart,  a  son. 

13.  At  Righton,  co.  York,  the  wife  of 
R.  E.  Strickland,  esq.  a  son. 

ltk  In  Upper  Berkeley-street,  the  wife 
of  George  Dering,  esq.  a  daughter. 

1 8.  At  her  mother's  house,  in  Bolton-str. 
Mrs.  Mathew-Richard  Onslow,  a  daughter. 

25.  In  Hill-street,  Berkeley -square, 
Laidy  William-L’eveson  Gower,  -a  daughter. 

The  wife  of  Charles- StrcyushauiCoTIinson, 
esq.  of  Sproughton  Chantry, a  Sun  and  heir; 


Marriages. 

Aug.  4  T  Monckton,  co.  Somerset,  Phi- 

29.  lip-John  Ducarel,  esq.  of  Wal- 
ford-house,  to  Lucy*  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  George  Crossman,  LI..  D. 

Sept.  1,  At  Liverpool,  Thomas  Fenton, 
esq.  of  Stoke-lodge, Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
to  Miss  Anne  Spode,  sister  to  Josiah  S.  esq. 
Of  the  Mount,  near  Stdke-upon-Trent. 

At  Salisbury,  Edward  Hinxman,  esq.  of 
Little  Durnford,  to  Miss  Letitia  Ekins,  you. 
daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Salisbury. 

Edward-Symonds  Ommaney,  esq. of  Yar¬ 
mouth,  to  Henrietta-Maria,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Edmund  Lacon,  of  that  place. 

Rev.  W.  Marsh,  rector1  of  Harnham,  and 
of  Brinkworth,  Wilts,  to  the  eldest  da  ug  h. 
of  the  late  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie,  of  Winterslow. 

2.  Rev.  David W  anqhope,  rector  of  Wark- 


ton,  co.  Northampton,  to  Mary,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  late  SirWm,Dick,bart.of  Prestonfield. 

4.  At  Bromley,  in  Kent,  Capt.  Robert 
Wellbank,  in  the  East  India  Company’s 
Service,  to  Sarah,  third  daughter  of  Major 
Rhode,  esq.  of  Oakley  farm,  in  same  co. 

5.  At  Bath,  J.  II.  Holder,  esq.  of  Cer 
ney-housc,  co.  Gloucester,  to  Elizabeth, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  William 
Hewitt,  and  niece  to  Viscount  Lifford. 

6.  Robert  Gatty,  esq.  of  the  King’s  Re¬ 
membrancer’s  office,  in  the  Temple,  to 
Miss  Waller,  of  Buckdenpco.  Huntingdon. 

George  Paton,  esq.  to  Miss  Ashmore, 
both  of  Upper  Gower-street,  Bedford-squ. 

John  Yin  Gandolfi,  jun.  esq.  of  East 
Sheen,  Surrey,  to  Teresa,  eldest  daughter 
of  T  nomas  Hornyold,  esq.  of  Blackmore 
park,  co.  Worcester. 

7.  At  Chippenham,  Lieut.  J.  C.  Bagnell, 
ofthe  Royal  Marines,  to  Miss  Ashe,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the. late  Rev.  Samuel  A.  vector  of 
Langley-Burrell,  Wilts. 

James  Coulston,  esq.  of  Cheapside,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ditehman,  of  Hackney. 

At  Col.  Brown’s,  at  Glennagary,  near 
Dublin,  Thomas  Floud,  esq.  of  Exeter,  to 
bliss  Moore,  daughter  of  Ross  M.  esq.  of 
Carlingford,  and  niece  to  Rt.  Hon.  I.  Corry. 

10.  At  Hackney,  John  King,  esq.  bar¬ 
rister-  at-law,  ofthe  Inner  Temple,  to  Miss 
Carolina-Matilda  Staple,  of  London- fields. 

12.  At  Kilmington,  the  Rev.  Sam.  Ser- 
rell,  of  Wells,  to  Miss  Harriet  Digby,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Dean^if  Durham,  and  sister 
to  the  present'  Lady  Ilchester. 

13.  At  Heyford,  the  Rev.  Joshua  Dix,  to 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bliss,  of  Oxford  ;  also,  the 
Rev.  G.  Bliss,  to  Miss  Smith,  of  Worcester. 

14.  Ephraim  G oatley,  esq.  of  George- 
street,  Adelphi,  to  IVIiss  Edith  Minifie. 

15.  At  Scarborough,  Richacd-'Edensor 
Heathcote,  esq.  of  Longton-hall,  co.  Staf¬ 
ford,  to  Emma-Sophia,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Sir  Nigel  Gresley,  bart.  of  Drake- 
low  park,  co.  Derby. 

16.  Noah  Young,  esq.  of  Hartford,  to 
Miss  Jackson,  of  Gubbins,  pear  that  place. 

17.  At  Islington,  James-Edward  Pow- 
nall,  esq.  to  Miss  Gage,  daughter  of  Capt, 
G.  of  tRs  Royal  West  London  Militia. 

19.  At  East  Anstey,  Devon,  Abraham 
Smith,  esq.  of  Treasbear,  to- the  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  John  Barns,  esq. 

21.  At  Chester,  Lord  Charles  Bentinck, 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  to  the  Hon. 
IVIiss  Seymour. 

At  Inverness,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Griffith,  mas¬ 
ter  of  University  college,  Oxford,  to  Miss 
Ironside,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  I. 

22.  At  Bafh,  Major  Daubeny,  of  the 
84th  Foot,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Daubenv. 

At  Harworth,  co.  Nottingham,  Robort- 
Pemberton  Milnes,  esq.  M.  P.  to  the  Hon. 
Henrietta-Maria  Monckton,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Viscount  Galway. 
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Deaths.  & 

3  807.  dT\l:  the  wounds  he  received  in 
an  attack  on  the  fort  of  Co- 
mona,  in  Bengal,  Lieut.  Thomas-Kenne:ly 
Ramsay,  of  the  Pioneers,  second  son  of 
■the  late  Rev.  John  R.  minister  of  Kirkmi- 
chael,  in  Scotland. 

Nov.  22.  In  the  fort  of  Ally-Ghur,  near 
Delhi,  Lieut.  David-Charles  Livingstone, 
youngest  son  of  Sir  Alexander  L.  hart,  of 
West-quarter,  Stirlingshire. 

Dec:  2.  At  Goory,  Madras,  in  his  26th 
year,  William  Edwards,  esq.  captain  in 
the  34th  Regiment  of  the  Line,  son  of  Dr. 
E.  of  Waterford.  At  the  age  of  12  he  en¬ 
tered  into  the  service  of  his  Country;  and 
the  whole  of  his  conduct  gave  the  utmost 
satisfaction  and  most  promising  hopes. 

Dec.  29.  Richard  Henry,  esq.  a 
major  in  the  service  of  the  Hon.  East  In¬ 
dia  Company.  He  was  the  only  son  of 
David  Henry,  esq.  formerly  editor  and 
printer  of  this  Magazine.  (See  an  account 
of  his  mother's  death  in  the  present  vo¬ 
lume,  p.  377.) 

1808.  Jan.  9.  At  Sylket,  in  the  E.  Indies, 
€.  S.  Maling,  esq.  collector  of  that  district. 

April . At  sea,  on-board  the  Earl 

Howe,  Lieut.-col.  Darley. 

April  8.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro,  whither  he 
accompanied  the  Royal  Family  and  Go¬ 
vernment  of  Portugal,  aged  73,  General 
Johia  Forbes,  of  Skellater,  in  Aberdeen¬ 
shire.  He  was  the  senior  general  officer 
in  the  service  of  that  Crown,  general  and 
governor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  counsellor 
of  war,  general  of  cavalry,  and  knight 
grand  cross  of  the  illustrious  orders  of 
Avis  in  Portugal,  and  of  Charles  HI.  in 
Spain.  This  much-respected  veteran  was 
.a  lieutenant  at  the  siege  of  Maastricht  in 
1748.  He  served  all  those  campaigns,  as 
well  as  the  Seven  Years  War;  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  which  he  entered  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  Portugal,  where  Re  contributed 
much  to  the  establishing  the  tacticks  of 
Frederick  the  Great  (then  introduced  into 
all  the  Armies  of  Europe)  in  the  Portu¬ 
guese  Army,  under  the  immediate  protec¬ 
tion  and  friendship  of  Count  de  Lippe. 
During  a  period  of  nearly  50  years  he 
distinguished  himself  in  that  country,  by 
his  activity,  his  zeal,  and  his  incorruptible 
integrity ;  to  which  last  circumstance  it 
was  perhaps  owing  that  he  enjoyed,  unin¬ 
terruptedly,  the  favour  bf  four  successive 
Sovereigns.  The  tears  and  unfeigned  sor¬ 
row  of  the  present  reigning  Prince  were 
tiie  most  affecting  testimonials  of  his  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  General,  as  the  public 
and  sincere  regrets  of  the  people  were  of 
his  real  worth.  Indeed,  he  was  a  virtuous 
and  an  honourable  man ;  and,  as  a  sol¬ 
dier,  possessed  undaunted  courage,  inde¬ 
fatigable  activity,  promptitude,  and  deci¬ 
sion.  He  commanded  with  reputation  the 
Portuguese  Army  in  Roussillon,  at  the 


commencement  of  the  RevolutionarvWar; 
and  he  will  hereafter  be  classed  among 
those  of  our  countrymen  who  have  added 
to  the  respectability  of  the  British  national 
character  among  Foreigners. 

April  25.  In  Jamaica,  aged  19,  David 
Watts,  lately  lieutenant  in  the  14th  Light 
Dragoons,  then  captain  in  the  60th  foot ; 
a  young  man  of  a  very  mild,  promising, 
and  happy  disposition.  He  had  been 
brought  up,  by  a  virtuous  father,  in  the 
sentiments  of  Religion  and  Morality 
which  in  this  age  are  too  often  neglected, 
particularly  amongst  young  men  joining 
their  regiments.  His  good-natured  temper 
made  him  dear  to  his  family,  and  to  all 
who  knew  him ;  his  obliging  inclinations 
were  such,  that  he  always  forgot  himself 
to  provide  fur  his  friends.  Born  to  enjoy 
a  large  fortune)  he  had  no  other  pride  but 
the  eagerness  of  rendering  himself  useful 
to  those  who  cultivated  his  friendship.  His 
beloved  father  is  now  lamenting  th,<* 
loss  of  a  son  who  would  have  been  the 
pride  of  his  old  age,  and  who  was  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  filial  attachment  during  the  too 
short  time  he  lived. 

■May  5.  Of  a  fever,  aged  19,  on-board 
the  Nereide  frigate,  off  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Mr.  H.  R.  Shirley,  second  son  of 
Evelyn  S.  esq.  of  Eatington,  Warwicksh, 

June  3.  After  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
Mary,  second  daughter  of  James-Piggott 
Ince,  esq.  of  Upper  Park- street,  Bath. 

June  4.  At  Montrose,  Forfarshire,  hav¬ 
ing  only  a  few  days  before  completed  tffe 
54th  year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness,  which  he  bore  with  great  composure 
and  Christian  fortitude,  the  Rev.  John 
Reay,  chaplain  of  the  English  Episcopal 
Chapel  of  St.  Peter,  Montrose,  lie  held 
that  office  nearly  28  years  ;  during  which 
period  he  endeavoured  to  fulfil  the  several 
duties  of  his  station  with  diligence  and 
care.  He  occasionally  contributed  some 
papers  to  our  Miscellany ;  in  which  he 
several  years  ago  maintained  a  controver¬ 
sy  upon  subject  which,  at  that  time, 
deeply  engaged  the  attention  of  Ecfclesi- 
asticks  in  Scotland. 

June  7.  At  Messina,  aged  four  months, 
the  infant  son  of  Lieut. -colonel  B unbury, 
qnarter-master-gencral  to  his  Majesty’s 
Forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 

June  24.  At  Antigua,  Master  Ralph 
Cuming;  ajid,  on  the  25th,  his  father, 
Ralph  Cuming,  esq.  M.  D.  surgeon  of  his 
Majesty’s  Naval  Hospital  at  English  Har¬ 
bour,  and  late  of  Hornsey,  Hants.  Ilis 
loss  will  be  severely  felt,  as  he  was  bring¬ 
ing  into  practice  a  new  method  of  cure  for 
the  yellow  fever,  and  was  besides  a  very 
skilful  and  able  surgeon. 

In  Nan  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  island 
■of  St.  Martin,  Lieut.  Spearing,  the,  gal¬ 
lant  leader.  He  was  shot  through  the 
chest,  within  ten  yards  of  the  upper  fart, 

'  and 
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and  almost  instantly 'expired.  His  fall  oc¬ 
casioned  much  consternation  among  his 
companions,  who  reluctantly  retreated  to 
their  boats,  but  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
Thus  fell,  in  the  prime  of  life,  in  a  most 
daring  and  gallant  attempt,  a  promising 
active  officer,,  whose  long  services  in  his 
profession  certainly'  entitled  him  to  the 
notice  of  his  Country;  in  whose  cause  lie 
had  received  eleven  wounds,  particularly 
at  the  battles  of  Copenhagen,  and  in  the 
West  Indies;  and  closed  a  career  of  glory, 
animating  his  men,  by  his  example,  on  the 
batteries  of  St.  Martin.  Nothing  can  better 
evince  the  admiration  which  even  his  ene¬ 
mies  entertained  of  his  conduct  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  than  the  tribute  conferred  on  his  re¬ 
mains.  He  was  interred  with  all  the  honours 
of  war,  the  French  Commandant  himself  at¬ 
tending,  and  also  permitting  part  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  crew  of  the  Subtle  to  pay  their  last  sad 
duty  to  their  beloved  Commander.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  order  issued  on 
the  melancholy  occasion  by  Capt.  Crofton, 
of  H.  M.  S.  Wanderer:  “To  the  Com¬ 
manding  Officers  of  his  Majesty’s  Schoon¬ 
ers  Subtle  and  Ballahou.  You  all  well 
know  the  melancholy  though  glorious  death 
of  Lieut.  0.  A.  Spearing,  late  commander 
of  his  Majesty’s  schooner  Subtle,  who  fell 
fighting  for  his  King  and  Country.  His 
corpse  this  evening  is  to  receive  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  war,  conferred  by  his  enemies, 
admirers  of  his  courage  and  gallantry. 
You  will  join,  on  a  signal  from  me  (when 
■4he  fort  shall  have  fired  a  shotted  gun),  to 
fire  minute-guns.”  Hated  4th  Julv,  off 
St.  Martin’s,  The  island  had  been  long 
considered  as  a  shelter  to  the  numerous 
French  privateers  which  infest  the  West 
Indies,  and  obstruct  the  trade  of  this 
Country  :  it  became,  therefore,  a  desira¬ 
ble  object  to  endeavour  to  extirpate  this 
nest  of  depredators.  Our  men  sopn  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  the  lower  fort,  of  six 
guns,  which  were  instantly  spiked.  Their 
loss,  so  far,  was  trifling ;  but,  on  ascend¬ 
ing  the  rocky  height*,  covered  with  the 
prickly  pear,  the  superiority  of  the  enemy 
was  severely  felt,  as  a-  great  number  of 
bfave  fellows  fell.  Captain  Crofton,  of 
the  Wanderer,  finding  the  lire  from  the 
fort  sq  tremendous  and  incessant,  sent 
a  flag  of  truce  on  shore,  which  was 
accepted,  and  the  whole  of  the  pri¬ 
soners  who  could  be  removed  with  safe¬ 
ty  were  given  up.  It, afterwards  appeared 
that  the  enemy  had  received  information 
of  the  intended  attack,  and  were  prepared 
accordingly,  upwards  of  900  troops  being 
ip  the  fort,  while  tho  storming  party  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  105  men.  Out  of  40  sent 
from  the  Subtle,  7  were  killed  and  17 
wounded. 

July  11.  At  Philadelphia,,  James  Phil¬ 
ips,  esq.  of  that  city,  son  of  John  P.  esq, 
of  Bank,  Lancashire. 


13.  At  Port  Antonio,  Jamaica,  of  the 
yellow  fever,  Gen.  William-Anne  Yiilcttes, 
lieutenant-governor  and  commander  in 
chief  of  the  Forces  on  that  island.  Fie 
was  seized  with  that  disorder  during  the 
performance  of  a  military  tour ;  and  his 
remains  were  interred  on  the  23d,  with 
great  military  honours. ,  His  nephew  and 
aid-du-camp,  Capt.Turrettin,  also  fell  a  sa¬ 
crifice  to  that  fatal  complaint  on  the  1 8th. 

22.  At  Edinburgh,  aged  56,  Henry -Wil- 
liamTytler,  M.D.  author  of  the  Translation 
of  Callimachus,  and  several  other  works, 

Aug . At  Harrogate,  aged  85, 

Stephen  Todd,*  esq.  of  the  Mather,  near 
Leeds,  and  of  Leaden  hall-street,  London, 
father  of  the  Company  of 'Merchant-Tailors. 
He  acquired  a  handsome  fortune  as  a  slop- 
seller;  and  was  blind  for  several  years  be-' 
fore  his  death. 

At  Heckington,  much  lamented,  in  bis 
31st  year,  Mr.  Richard  Shephard,  an  emi¬ 
nent  surgeon  and  apothecary. 

Advanced  in  years,  Mrs.  Greetham,  o.f 
Lincoln,  a  widow  lady. 

Aug.  2,  Mr,  Awdus,  oar-maker,  of  Bank- 
side.  Being  in  a  small  skiff  under  the 
large  arch  of  London  bridge  at  the  time  a 
coal-barge  was  passing,  it  overturned  his 
-boat,  and  he  was  drowned. 

3.  At  Bath,  Mrs.  Boys,  widow  of  Lieut.- 
col.  B.  late  iuspecting-officer  on  the  re¬ 
cruiting  service  at  Marlborough. 

4.  Master  Ovid  Woodhams,  second  son 
of  Mr.  T.  W.  ,of  Bav-hill,  Pembury,  co. 
Worcester.  His  death  was  occasioned  by 
a  gun  going  off,  with  its  muzzle,  under  his 
arm,  while  he  was  in  the  act  of  jumping 
on  one  of  the  summer-house  seats  in  his 
father’s  garden  to  take  aim  at  some  birds. 
The  contents  lodged  in  his  side,  and  he  died 
in  a  few  days,  in  excruciating  agony. 

5.  Near  Fort  George,  Mrs.  Forty e,  wife 
of  Major  F.  6th  Royal  Veteran  Battalion. 

At  Cheltenham,  in  his  24th  year,  Capt. 
G  eorge-BurringtonWhinyates,  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  son  of  the  late  Thomas  W.  esq.  of 
the  East  India  Company’s  Service,  and 
nephew  of  Sir  Thomas  Frankland,  bart.  of 
Thirkleby  park,  co.  York. 

At  Clifton,  after  a  long  and  severe  ill¬ 
ness,  Hugh  Mair,  esq.  of  Friday-st.  Loud, 

Suddenly,  without  any  previous  indis¬ 
position,  a  woman  named  Spencer,  in  the 
employ  of  Mess.  Pratten  and  Co.  of  Bristol. 

6.  At  Upton,  near  Gainsborough,  aged 
75,  Air.  Samuel  Leonard,  many  years 
chief  constable  of  that  district. 

8.  At  Modhury,  Devon,  aged  87,  and 
in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  Air. 
William  Rosdew,  who  for  the  last  50  years 
had  lived  a  total  recluse,-  denying  himself 
not  only  the  comforts,  but  almost  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life;  by  which  extreme  pe¬ 
nury  he  had  amassed  a  considerable  -.pro¬ 
perty,  great  .part  cf  which  h.e  most  libe¬ 
rally  distributed  among  his  relatives  be¬ 
fore 
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fore  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  in¬ 
tegrity,  and,  notwithstanding'  his  love  of 
money,  scrupulously  just  in  all  his  deal¬ 
ings.  Tins  extraordinary  turn  of  a  natu¬ 
rally  strong  mind  is  .supposed  to  have  ori¬ 
ginated  in  a  disappointment  of  his  affec¬ 
tions  at  an  early  period  of  his  life. 

9.  In  his  87th  year,  the  Rev.  Sir  Wii- 
liam-Ullithorn  Wray,  barf,  of  Parley,  co. 
Derby,  of  which  parish  he- had  been  44- 
years  rector.  He  is  succeeded  in  title  by 
his  only  surviving  son,  now  Sir  Chester 
Wray,  hart,  formerly  a  major  in  the  Royal 
North  Lincolnshire  Militia,  to  whom  the 
estate  bequeathed  by  the  iate  Sir  Cecil  W. 
to  his  lady  for  her  life  will  devolve  on  her 
ladyship’s  death.  Sir  Richard  Kgye,  hart, 
(as  Dean  of  Lincoln)  is  patron  of  the  va¬ 
luable  living  of  Darley. 

Mrs.  Williams,  of  College-green,  Bris¬ 
tol.  Crossing  a  court-yard,  apparently  in 
good  health,  she  suddenly  dropped  down, 
and  expired. 

10.  At  Duddington,  near  Stamford, 
John  Smith,  M.  D.  After  serving  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  as  surgeon  in  the  Navy, 
he  settled  at  XTppingham,  co-.  Rutland, 
in  the  same  house  where  two  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  predecessors  and  countrymen  (Drs. 
Ford)  ce  and  Garthshore)  had  been  so 
successful  as  to  establish  themselves  af¬ 
terwards  with  eminence  in  London,  as 
Physi  inns.  He  too,  with  a  natural  and 
laudable  ambition,  had,  some  time  past, 
obtained  for  himself  the  same  privilege, 
ki  the  hope  of,  at  least,  a  rural  retirement 
in  the  same  rank,  had  Providence  permit¬ 
ted  his'  latter  days  to  pass  with  less  infir¬ 
mity.  He  was  for  many  years  in  extensive 
and  very  creditable  practice,  in  attending 
several  of  the  nobility,  as  well  as  prin¬ 
cipal  families  in  the  town  and  neighbour¬ 
hood;  punctual  and  indefatigable  in  his 
profession ;  and,  in  addition  to  his  medi¬ 
cal  services,  ever  charitable  to  the  poor. 
He  was  of  an  antieut  family  in  North 
Britain,  and  nephew  to  Mr.  Smith ;  who, 
being  possessed  of  a  most  ample  fortune, 
after  establishing  a  numerous  family  in 
great  affluence  and  station  in  life,  retired 
to  Southampton,  where  he  had  built  a 
magnificent  mansion  aboye  the  Bar.  Dr. 
Smith  had  been  some  years  a  widower, 
having  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr. 
Heyeoek,  of  Norton  in  Leicestershire; 
near  whom  ho  was,  at  his  own  particular 
request,  buried  in  a  Chancel  at  Upping¬ 
ham ;  several  most  respectable  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  which  town,  in  token  of  their  es¬ 
teem  for  those  qualities,  which  they  had 
long  known  to  render  him  a  valuable  mem¬ 
ber  of  society,  voluntarily  met  the  corpse 
on  its  approach,  and  attended  it  in  pro- 
cessiou  to  the  Church. 

At  Louth,  aged  8G,  Mrs.  Tnxworth. 

1 1.  In  his  third  year,  Wijliam-Thomas, 
only  son  of  Froncis-Thomas  Convince,  esq. 

Thumb  y;  co.  jL^ecster-. 


12.  At  Bristol,  in  her  71st  year,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Pearce,  a  relation  of  live  family 
of  the  late  Edward  Colston,  estp 

13.  Aged  74,  Mr.  Healey,  arr  opulent 
farmer,  of  Pinchbeck,  near  Spalding. 

Rev.  Tudor  Brigstock,  .7.  A.  one  of  the 
senior  fellows  of  Jesus  college,  Oxford. 
He  was  thrown  from,  his  carriage  at  Caer- 
marthen,  arid  instantly  killed. 

At  Kornsbank,  in  Scotland,  aged  14, 
Miss  Jean  Crawford,  youngest  daughter 
of  David  C.  esq. 

14.  Found  in  a  ditch,  at  Fratton,  near 
Portsmouth,  hi  a  dreadful  putrescent  state, 
wnh  a  razor  in  his  hand,  Augusins'Slothen, 
a  lieutenant,  in  the  second  Battalion  of  the 
King’s  German  Legion.  He  arrived  at 
Spithead,  in  the  expedition  from  Gotten- 

'  burgh,  on  Lie  20th  of  July;  came  On 
shore  immediately,  and  had  been  missing 
ever  since  that  time. 

Aged  84,  Mrs.’ Maddox.  During  the  lat¬ 
ter  period  of  her  life  she  faithfully  and 
honourably  discharged  a  profession  which 
necessity  had  imposed  on  her,  that  of  edu¬ 
cating  young  children.  She  spared  no 
pains  in  infusing  into  their  young  and  do- 
.  ci!e(minds  the  grand  precepts  that  Reli¬ 
gion  inculcated.  For  some  tune  before  her 
death  she  was  unable  to  perform,  her  pro¬ 
fessional  duties ;  but  the  frieqds  she  had 
gained  by  her  attentive  assiduity  to  their 
children  never  forgot  the  gratitude  they 
owed  her.  A  liberal  maintenance  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  her,  which  enabled  her  to  spend 
the  remainder  of  her  life  with  comfort  and 
satisfaction.  As  she  lived  beloved,  so  she 
died  regretted.  Leicester  Journal. 

At  Croxall,"  co.  Derby,  after  having  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  of  the  day  ancLgonc  to 
bed  in  apparently  perfect  health,  the  Rev. 
john-Batteridge  Pearson,  LL.B.  prebend¬ 
ary  of  Pipa  Parva,  in  Lichfield  cathedral, 
and  29  years  vicar  of  Croxall..  To  this 
gentleman  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter  (the  daugh¬ 
ter-in-law  of  Dr.  Johnson)  bequeathed,  in 
178t>?  the  bulk  of  her  fortune,  including  a 
life-estate  in  her  good  house  at  Lichfield, 
the  reversion  of  which  he  afterwards  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Rev.  Henry  White,  the 
devisee.  Amongst  other  valuable  articles 
in  this  bequest  was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds’s 
best  portrait  of  Dr.  Johnson,  at  perhaps 
pot  above  45  years  old,  in  an  attitude  of 
deep  thought,  hands  lifted  breast  high, 
and  the  fingers  half- spread  in  a  particular 
manner,  and  uncloathcd  neck.  There  were 
portraits,  also,  of  Captain  Porter,  Mrs. 
Johnson,  and  her  daughter  in  infancy; 
and  one  of  Joseph  Porter,  senior,  by  Mo- 
garth,  esteemed  to  be  the  best  portrait  pro¬ 
duced  by  that  excellent  Artist,  See  Ni¬ 
chols’s  History  of  Leicestershire,  vol.  IV. 

p.  334. 

Mrs.  J.  Sparkes,  of  the  Adelphi  terra.ee. 

15.  At  Loughborough,  eo>  Leicester,  Mr. 
Samuel  Kirkmau,  grocer. 

At 
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At  bis  scat,  Old  Park,  near  Dover  in 
Kent,  aged  72,  William  Osborn,  M.  I), 
formerly  of  Percy-stfeet,  London. 

Mrs.  Micklethwaite,  wife  of  Jonathan  M. 
esq,  of  Warbrook- house,  Hants. 

Mrs.  Smith,  wife  of  Benjamin  S.  esq.  of 
Horidlng,  co.  Lincoln. 

Id.  At  St.  Philip’s,  near  Bristol,  aged  6S, 
Benjamin  Hooper,  esq 

At  Harrogate,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spen¬ 
cer,  M.A.  sc oond  fellow  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge;  B. A.  1775,  M.A.  1788. 

At  the  Secretary  of  State’s  lodge,  in  the 
Phoenix  park,  Dublin,  aged  63,  Jas. Trail, 
esq.  under  -secretary,  for  the  Civil  Depart¬ 
ment,  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

17.  Suddenly,  aged  56,  at  his  house  on 
the  West  ehT,  Brighthehnst.one,  after  tak¬ 
ing  a  pde  to  the  Devil’s  dyke,  about  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Sir  George  Paun- 
eefote,  hart,  of  Russell  square,  London ;  a 
descendant  of  the  family  of  the  Pan n re¬ 
futes,  of  the  first  character  and  respectabi¬ 
lity  in  the  coVmty  of  Gloucester,  and  who 
possessed  estates  there,  which  have  been 
in -the: family  ever  since  the  reign  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror.  In  1778  (being  then 
Sir  George  Smith)  Ire  had  the  royal  licence 
to  tissume  the  name  of  Bromley  ;  which  in 
1803  he  exchanged  for  Panneefote.  The 
body  was  opened  by  Mr.  Barrett,  in  the 
presence  of  Dr.  Hunter,  when  the  cause  of 
his  dissolution  became  apparent  in  a  cancer 
which  had  destroyed  part  of  his  stomach. 
(Tile  late  Lord  Gage  died  of  the  same  com¬ 
plaint.)  l  ie  is  succeeded  in  title  and  estate 
by  his  son  Robert-Howe  Bromley,  esq.  a 
captain  in  the  Royal  Navy. 

At  Hambrook,  aged  81,  Mr.  Thomas 
Whitehead,  formerly  an  eminent  salt-re¬ 
finer  in  West-street,  Bristol. 

Aged  28,  Mr.  William  Downes,  jun.  of 
Hull,  brewer. 

Capt.  Bradford,  of  the  Guards,  glori¬ 
ously  fell  this  day,  in  the  battle  of  Koiein, 
in  Portugal.  He  was  a  sou  of  T.  Brad¬ 
ford,  esq.  of  Ashdown  park,  Sussex, 

Capt.  Geary,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who 
was  also  killed  in  the  same  action,  by  a 
ball  striking  him  on  the  head  while  point¬ 
ing  a  gun,  was  the  last  officer  who  embark¬ 
ed  at  Portsmouth  to  join  Sir  A.  Wellesley’s, 
army.  He  was  a  son  of  the  late  Capt.  G. 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  a  native  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight;  and  married  Miss  Jolliffe,  dan, 
of  Dv.  J.  of  Newport,  Hants,  who  is  left, 
with- four  young  children,  to  lament  hinj. 

IS.  At  his  country -seat,  Elt  ham -lodge, 
Kent,  Oliver  Farrer,  esq.  of  Bedford-squa, 
F.liza  Payton;  and,  or«  the  22d,  John- 
Fuitler  Id* v ton,  Only  children,  cf  Mr.  P.  of 
Quebec,  in  Leeds. 


•  At  Cantor,  co.  Lmepte, m.gcd  53,  Mr.  F 
Smith,  formerly  -a  fanner  at  Thornton-le 
Moor,  near  that  place. 

19.  At  Capt.  Macartney’s,  R.  A.  Arch 
cliff- fort,  Dover,  the  only  son  of  Mr.  Judd 
of  Stamford,  co.  Lincoln-  '  V' 


At  Upminster,  Essex,  aged  70,  George 
Stubbs,  esq.  of  Great  George-street,  West¬ 
minster,  attorney  at  law. 

Aged  70,  Mr.  Richard  Francis,  of  As- 
tey’s-buildings,  Islington. 

In  Ireland,  the  Lady  Anna-M argaretta 
Fitzgerald,  only  daughter  of  William  Fitz- 
maurice,  twenty- second  Baron  and  second 
Earl  of  Kerry.  She  was  born  Oct.  6,  1741  ; 
and  married  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  of  Innis- 
tnore,  styled  “  Knight  of  Kerry by  whom 
she  was  left  a  widow,  without  issue,  in 
July  1779.  Her  estate  devolves  to  Mr. 
Townsend,  of  Castle-Townsend,  co.  Cork. 

20.  In  her  77th  year,  Mrs.  Robinson,  of 
Whapload,  near  Spalding. 

At  Stebbington,  co.  Huntingdon,  -Mrs. 
Layng,  wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  L.  vicar  of 
St.  Lawrence,  in  York. 

In  his  76th  year,  Mr.  Mason,  one  of  the 
aldermen  of  the  borough  of  Leicester. 

At  Brighthelmstone,  Cecilia,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  George  Napier, 
and  of  Lady  Sarah  N.  sister  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

At  his  scat  at  Tortwortb,  in  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  hged  GS,  F rancis- Reynolds  More- 
ton,  Baron  Ducie,  and  provost-marshal  of 
Barbados.  He.  was  first  married  to  Miss 
Purvis,  daughter  of  Thorqas  P.  esq.  of 
Shepton-Mallet,  Somersetshire  ;  by  whom 
he  has  left  two  sons,  Thomas,  who  suc¬ 
ceeds  him,  and  Francis,  a  colonel  in  the 
Army.  His  Lordship  married,  secondly, 
Mrs.  Child,  mother  of  the  late  Countess  of 
Westmoreland,  who  survived  her  marriage 
but  two  years.  The  present  Lord  is  mar¬ 
ried  to  Lady  Frances  Herbert,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon. 

At  Mountrath,  Ireland,  in  the  39th  year 
of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Thady  Duane,  parish 
priest  of  that  place;  of  whom  it  maybe 
justly  said,  that  he  was  a  truly  devout 
clergyman,  and  charitable  to  an  extreme. 
By  his  death  the  distressed  and  afflicted 
of  his  vicinage  have  lost  a  comforter  and 
friend  ;  and  the  hike- warm  Christian  a 
careful  and  enlightened  monitor,  divested 
of  austerity.  The  prejudice  of  the  bigot, 
wheresover  by  him  found,  was  converted 
into  pure  charity  and  good-will,  which 
even  his  enemies,  for,  alas  !  there  arc  none 
without  enemies,  are  obliged  to  confess. 
In  short,  lie  was  possessed  of  so  many 
virtuous  qualities,  rare  to  be 'found  in  one 
man,  that  his  numerous  friends  and  pa¬ 
rishioners  will  long  deplore  his  loss.  Jlis 
premature  death  is  attributed  by  his  rela¬ 
tives  to  a  disease  contracted  on  the  night' 
of  the  1  feh  of  July  ,  last,  when  his  resi¬ 
dence  was  assailed,  in  a  tumultuous  and 
riotous  manner,  by  a  number  of  persons, 
who,-  using  threatening  and  abusive  lan¬ 
guage,  so  to  rr;  tied  him  that  lie  .'.ought  re¬ 
fuge  in  flight,  whereby  he  got  rvet;  and, 
coiiseqqeirJy,  »i  «<jvere  cold  ensued,  which 
terminated  Li-;  life-- 


21.  At 
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21.  At  St.  Andrew’s,  in  Scotland,  in  the 
67  th  year  of  his  age,  and  45th  of  his  minis¬ 
try,  the  Rev.  John  Adamson,  senior  mi¬ 
nister  of  that  city,  and  professor  of  Civil 
History  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew. 

Mr.  William  Carpenter,  of  Bourn-heath, 
Worcestershire. 

22.  In  South ampton-fc^r,  Bloomsbury, 
aged  44,  W.  Nepceker,  esq.  of  the  Royal 
Naval  Hospital  at  Deal. 

While  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  Lawrence’s,  at 
Xirtea,  Miss  Exton,  of  Oakham,  Rutland. 

Suddenly,  aged  26,  Mr.  Singleton,  as¬ 
sistant-surgeon  to  Mr.  Barker,  of  Spilsby. 
He  went  from  home  the  preceding  day,  in 
perfect  health,  to  attend  a  patient. 

Rev.  Joseph  Aldridge,  vicar  of  Weston- 
Zoyland,  Somerset.  .  , 

23.  At  Brighthehnstone,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Could  White,  daughter  of  the  late  David 
W.  esq.  of  Jamaica. 

Aged  75,  Mr.  Joseph  Oldham,  master 
of  the  Earl  of  Harborough’s  Anns  public- 
house  at  Mol  ton  Mowbray,  co.  Leicester. 

At  Barton-upoa -Humber,  aged  59,  Jo¬ 
seph  Harris,  esq.  late  of  Bawtry. 

Aged  75,  Mr.  Jeremiah '  Moor,  many 
years  bailiff  of  Newark,  Notts. 

In  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  and  51st  of 
his  ministry,  the  Rev.  Robert  Small,  1).D. 
F.R.S.  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  Dundee. 

24.  Aged  48,  Christopher  Walton,  esq. 
of  Knaresborough,  Yorkshire. 

On  St.  Michael’s-hiil,  Bristol,  aged  77, 
Mr.  Thomas  Edwards. 

At  Stonehouse,  Plymouth,  Mrs.  Parlby, 
wife  of  Major  Jas.  P.  of  Bengal  Engineers. 

At  Gosford,  after  a  short  illness,  in  his 
36th  year,  Francis- CharterisWemyss,  Earl 
of  Wemyss. 

In  his  4 2d  year,  Mr.  John  Russell,  of 
Lewisham,  Kent. 

In  Beaufort-row,  Chelsea,  aged  69,  Capt. 
Robert  Parrey,  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

In  his  64th  year,  William  Glen,  esq.  of 
Fogan-hnll. 

This  day  Major  Campbell  was  hung  at 
Armagh,  for  the  murder  of  Capt.  Boyd 
in  a  duel.  Wl>en  this  unfortunate  man 
found  that  no  hopes  of  a  pardon  were  to 
be  entertained,  he  hurried  the  hour  of  his 
execution,  and  appeared  impatient  to  die. 
Ho  repeatedly  supplicated  that  he  might 
be  shot;  but  this,  for  obvious  reasons, 
was  refused.  At  F2  o’clock  he  was  led  out 
for  execution ;  and  the  moment  he  made 
his  appearance,  the  entire  of  the  guard 
took  off  tiieir  caps,  and  he,  in  return,  sa¬ 
luted  them.  His  father-in-law  and  another 
gentleman  remained  with  him  all  the  time 
of  his  confinement,  and  received  his  body, 
which  was  immediately  sent  off  to  Ayr,  in 
Scotland,  to  be  interred  in  Ids  family  bu¬ 
rial-place.  Daring  the  time  of  the  awful 
and  effecting  ceremony  an  officer  of  ano¬ 
ther  corps,  took  the  guard,  wb.il q  the  regi¬ 


ment  were  confined  to  their  barracks. — 
We  trust  that  he  has  not  died  ii  vain ; 
and  that  his  fate  will  prove  an  useful  les¬ 
son  to  posterity.  > 

25.  At  the  lodge  in  Tewkesbury  park, 
aged  63,  John  Wall,  esq.  lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel  of  the  South  Gloucestershire  MJitia, 
and  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the 
counties  of  Gloucester  and  Worcester. 

At  Greenwich,  aged  94,  Mrs,  Mary 
Jcnes,  eldest  and  last  surviving  sister  of 
John  J.  esq.  of  Blackball,  Montgomery. 

At  Liverpool,  Mrs.  Grayson,  wife  of 
Mr.  Edward-Philip  G. 

Aged  66,  Mrs.  Watson,  of  Rye,  Sus¬ 
sex,  widow  of  the  late  N.  C.  W.  asq. 

At  Cheltenham,  Isaac  Blackburn,  esq. 
of  Great  Corarn -street.,  B runs w i ek -square. 

At  his  house  at  Kingstanley,  co.  Glou¬ 
cester,  Hopton  Merrick,  esq. 

Suddenly,  at  Wood  perry,  near  Oxford, 
Mr.  William  Lay,  50  years  cook  of  Braze- 
nose  college.  He  was  apparently  well  in 
the  morning  ;  and,  after  eating  a  hearty 
breakfast,  took  a  walk  in  an  adjoining 
field,  where  he  was  soon  after  found  dead- 

At  Fencoates,  near  Gatterick,  of  a  rapid 
decline,  in  Ins  21st  year,  Mr.  Thomas 
Wright,  a  scholar  of  Trinity  coll.  Cambr. 
where  he  had  much  distinguished  himself. 

Aged  60,  Mr.  William  Gregbrook,  of 
Kennington-laue,  Surrey,  who  suddenly 
dropped  down  dead. 

Killed,  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  in  Oxford- 
street,  Mr.  Halton,  a  resident  of  Hertford¬ 
shire.  The  animal  became  shy  at  passing 
a  timber-carriage  in  the  road ;  and  on  the 
rider  clapping  spurs  to  him,  he  made  a 
short  gallop,  which  was  followed  by  a  dead 
halt,  and  Mr.  H.  was  thrown  over  his  head 
with  such  violence  as  to  cause  his  imme¬ 
diate  death. 

By  falling  off'  the  parapet- wall  of  West¬ 
minster  bridge,  Richard  Bennett,  a  boy. 

25.  An  Inquest  was  held  at  the  Nag’s 
Head,  Orange- court,  Leicester-fields,  on 
the  body  of  John  White,  coachman  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  first  witness  (a 
helper  in  the  Prince’s  stables)  deposed, 
that  on  drawing  out  the  caravan  to  wash 
it,  he  perceived  a  man’s  head,  and,  on 
looking  into  the  inside  of  the  vehicle,  re¬ 
cognised  the  deceased.  This  was  about 
nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  He  was  in  a 
sitting  posture,  with  Ins  back  resting  on 
the  side  of  the  caravan,  and  his  head  re¬ 
clining  on  his  arm.  It  appeared  that  h# 
must  have  been  in  the  coal-cellar  previous 
to  his  ascending  the  caravan,  as  he  was 
covered,  and,  indeed,  disfigured  by  coal- 
dust.  The  condition  of  the  caravan  left 
sufficient  traces  of -violent  sickness;  and 
on  his  head  was  found  a  considerable  con¬ 
tusion,  supposed  to  be  occ  «  mod  by  his 
convulsive  struggles,  when  that  part  came 
in  contact  with  an  iron  chain.  Pie  was 
seen  at  half  past  two  on  tb»  23d  by  a 

grown 
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groom  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  perfect 
health  and  spirits,  at  Carleton-bouse  j  but 
from  that  time  it  does  not  appear  any 
person  saw  him  alive.  The  deceased  has 
been  for  many  years  a  favourite  of  his 
Ttoyal  Highness  ;  and  though  not  recently 
in  his  actual  employment  as  Coachman, 
Still  received  his  salary,  and  was  permit¬ 
ted  to  occupy  •  apartments'  with  his  wife 
and  children.  He  had  taken  the  King’s 
Arms  inn,  Kensington,  and  was  this  day 
to  have  taken  possession  of  the  house, 
imder  the  forfeiture  of  1001.  His  unfortu¬ 
nate  widow  was  waiting-  for  Hours  at  Carle- 
ton-house,  totally  ignorant  of  the  dreadful 
event,,  with  a  view*  of  going  with  him  to 
take  possession  of  the  house  ;  and  it  was 
not  till  three  o’clock  that  she  was  informed 
of  the  melancholy  cause  of- the  delay.  He 
has  left  seven  childacn. 

26.  At  March,  irnthe  Isle  of  Ely,  aged 
24,  Mrs.  Everitt,  wife  of  Mr.  E.  druggist. 

At  the  Ilat  wells,  Bristol,  whither  he  went 
fen-  the  recovery  of  his.  health,  Edmund- 
Oobb  Hurry,  esq.  merchant  and  banker,  of 
Gosport,  Hants.  . 

At  Cheltenham,  Lieut. -general  Bowyer, 
late  commander  in  chief  of  the  Forces  in 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands. 

At  Col.  Jeaffreson’s,  Dullingham-house, 
co.  Cambridge,  aged  80,  Mrs.  Crop,  relict 
of  Richard  C. 'est].  of  West-lodge,  in  the 
same  county,  but  late  of  Taplow,  Bucks. 

At  the  house  of  William  Hobbs,  esq.  at 
West-End,  Gloucestershire,  Jas.  Hughes, 
esq.  of  Bristol,  solicitor. 

At  Hinckley,  co.  Leicester,  aged  70, 
Win.  Brown,  esq.  He  was. a  well-known 
firm  adherent  to  the  principles  of  our  Con¬ 
stitution  in  Church  and  State  ;  was  highly 
esteemed,  and  deservedly  looked  up  to  as 
a  public  man,  .by  his  neighbourhood  ;  and 
In  him  public  institution  and  private  me¬ 
rit  have  lost  a  sincere  friend,  for  he  was 
equally  ready  to  extend  a  liberal  hand  to 
the  former  as  a  friendly  one  to  the  deserv¬ 
ing  and  industrious  character.  Ha  whs 
immensely  ricli,  and  has  devised  5001.  to 
tlio  Genera!  Infirmary  at  Leicester. 

Aged  47,  Mrs.  Foster,  wife  of  Mr.  Aaron 
F.  of  the  King’s  Arms  inn,  Lincoln.  • 

At  Sleaford,  aged  68,  Mrs.  Iredale. 

At  Cheltenham,  Mrs.,  Taylor,  wife  of 
Lieut. -col.  T.  on  half-pay  of  the  4th  Foot, 
and  of  Captl c-Taylor,  co.  Galway,  Ireland. 

At  Forthampton  Court,  Gloucestershire, 
in  his  78th  year,  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
James-  Yorke,  LL.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely, 
Governor  of  Addenbrooke’s,  Hospital,  and 
Visitor  of  J  .ms,  St.  John’s,  and  Peter’s 
colleges,. Cambridge,  He  was  the  young¬ 
est  and  only  surviving  ,  son  of  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  who  has  been,  named  the  groat  Lord 
Hardwickej  and  was  successively  .appoin¬ 
ted  to  the  deanry  of  Lincoln,  and -the 
hishoprieks  of  St.  David’s,  Gloucester,  and 
Ely )  the  last  of  which  sees  he  held  for  27 
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years.  The  death  of  this  venerable  Pre¬ 
late  was  very  sudden.  iie  walked  on 
the  Terrace,  at  Forthampton,  about  seven 
o’clock  the  preceding  evening,  in  perfect 
health,  after  which  he  supped,  and  retired 
to  rest  at  his  usual  hour.  He  was  affection¬ 
ately  loyal  to  his  Sovereign,  politely 
attentive  to  hiPequats,  and  kindly  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  welfare  of  his  inferiors. 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention, 
among  so  many  instances  of  his  dis¬ 
interested  sense  of  duty,  that  the  Mas¬ 
tership  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  was 
offered  to  the  late  Dr.  Paley,  without  soli¬ 
citation  ;  and  that  during  his  superinten¬ 
dence  of  the  diocese,  by  example  and  ex¬ 
hortation  to  the  Clergy,  especially  with 
respect  to  residence,  the  Isle  of  Ely  had 
much  Improved  in  morals,  in  social  order, 
and  in  general  felicity.  He  has  left  a 
widow,,  whose  affliction,  it  is, hoped,  will 
be  mitigated  by  the  recollection  of  having 
been  a' dutiful  and  affectionate  companion 
during  a  lopg  course  of  years,  employed 
in  the  exercise  of  useful  virtue  and  chari¬ 
table  piety  :  numerous  relatives,  and 
descendants,  by  whom, he  will  ever  be  re¬ 
gretted  j  and  a  memory  worthy  of  the 
dignified  and  sacred  situation  he  was 
placed  in.  He  lived  to  his  latest  hour 
with  Ike'  consolations  and  the  tranquillity 
cf  a  Patriarch.  His  Lordship’s  remains 
were  interred  with  due  solemnity  in  the 
family- vault  at  Forthampton,  near  Tewkes¬ 
bury.  The  body  was  attended  to  the  grave 
by  Lord  Somers,  Mr.  Dowdeswell,  and 
several  other  gentlemen,  who  wore  anxious 
to  pay  the  last  duties  to  their  departed 
friend  ;  and  the  respectful  concern  which 
marked  the.  countenance  of  every  indivi¬ 
dual  who  witnessed  the  solemn  scene, 
evinced  most  forcibly  the  impression  which 
the  loss  of  so  good  a  man  had  made  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

OnT urn  ham-green,  Middlesex,  Mabel! a, 
second  daughter  of  John  Turton,  esq. 

Killed,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  in  re¬ 
turning  from  Egha'm  races,  Mr.  Thomas 
Swaine,  a.  gentleman  farmer  at  Chelsea. 

27.  Drowned,  while  bathing  in  the  New 

River,  aged  17,  - Malvin,  an  articled 

clerk  to  an  attorney,  i 

On  Hammersmith  terrace,  Frederick  Al¬ 
bert,  esq.  of  St.  James’s  palace,  formerly' 
hair-dresser  to  his  Majesty. 

Mrs.  Deacon,  wife  of  Mr.  John  I),  of 
Barnack,  near  Stamford,  co.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Robert  Kemp,  partner  in  the  house 
of  Saunderson  and  Kemp,  of  Leeds,  linen- 
drapers.  He  dropped  down  dead  while  in 
the  act  of  leaving  his  house,  on  a  journey 
of  business  to  Manchester. 

At  Ashford,  aged  72,  Mrs,.  Patterson. 

At  Otter-house,  in  Argyllshire,  Anne, 
and,  on  the  1st  of  September,  Jan o- Eliza , 
daughters  of  Capt.  Duncan  Campbell ;  also, 
on  the  same  day,  Elliot,  his  youngest  son. 
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After  a  momentary  illness,  Mr.  Ferribee, 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Congregation  at  Chip¬ 
ping- Sod  bury. 

28.  Aged  67,  Joseph  Greensill,  esq.  of 
Sun-row,  Islington, 

At  Hampstead,  Mrs.  Paop,  of  Hart- 
street,  Bloomsbury. 

In  her  64th  year,  Mrs.  Wood,  sen.  of 
Shrewsbury,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  printer  of  the  Shrewsbury  Chronicle. 

In  his  21st  year,  of  a  decline,  Mr.  G. 
Guillod,  of  the  Navy-office. 

At  Worcester,  in  the  prime  of  life,  Mr. 
Joseph  Shepherd,  of  Hancock,  Shepherd, 
and  Rixon’s  glass  manufactory,  Cockspur- 
street,  near  Charing-cross. 

At  Margate,  William  Whiting,  esq.  of 
Thatcham,  Berks. 

At  Eastfield,  the  Rev.  James  Rhind,  mi¬ 
nister  of  Whitburn.  ' 

Mr.  Robert  Fry,  of  Somerset-square, 
Bristol ;  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity, 
and  a  liberal  friend  to  the  poor. 

At  Chester,  after  a  short  illness,  John, 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  Barratt,  of  Leicester. 

Aged  24,  Mr.  Geo.  Noone,  of  Enderbv, 
a  member  of  the  Leicestershire  troop  of 
Yeomanry  Cavalry. 

29.  In  his  both  year,  Samuel- Wilson 
Bishop,  esq.  of  Holywell,  Oxford. 

Aged  40,  Mrs.  Matkins ;  and,  on  the  7th 
of  September,  aged  45,  Mr.  Matkins,  her 
husband,  a  grocer,  of  Falkingham,  Line. 

Mr.  T.  Simonds,  farmer,  of  Peatling- 
Parva,  co.  Leicester. 

Suddenly,  at  Bedford,  Thomas  Reunion, 
esq.  surgeon  to  the  Forces. 

At  Harrogate,  Mrs.  Whyte,  wife  of 
James  W.  esq.  of  Ireland,  and  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Hildyard, 
bart.  of  Winestead. 

In  Gloucester-place,  Mary-Ia-Bonne,  in 
her  9th  year,  Catharine,  second  daughter 
of  Lieut.-gen.  Lord  Forbes. 

At  Boath,  near  Naim,  Scotland,  Alex¬ 
ander  Dunbar,  esq.  late  of  Bengal. 

50.  Aged  47,  Mr.  William  Bristow,  al¬ 
derman  of  Canterbury,  printer  and  book¬ 
seller,  and  treasurer  of  the  Eastern  parts 
of  the  county  of  Kent. 

On  Coilege-green,  Bristol,  in  his  81st 
year,  Richard  Stratton,  esq. 

At  Southwell,  Mrs.  London,  widow  of 
Capt.  L.  of  the  North  Lincoln  Militia. 

31.  At  Honington,  ne&r  Grantham,  aged 
88,  Mr.  Samuel  North,  late  of  Syston. 

At  Worthing,  Sussex,  Lady  William  Rus¬ 
sell,  wife  of  Lord  William  R.  only  brother 
to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  sister  of  the 
present  Earl  of  Jersey.  She  was  married 
at  the  age  of  18,  and  died  in  her  57th 
year,  leaving  a  beautiful  young  family. 

In  York,  aged  55,  Mr.  R.  Williamson, 
w’ne  and  spirit  merchant. 

At  his  seat,  Brampton-place,  Bexley,  in 
Kt  nt,  Frederick  Hendrick  Van  Hagen,  esq. 
Gekt,  Mag.  September ,  INS. 


At  his  house  on  Balham-hill,  Clapham, 
Surrey,  Thomas  Nicholl,  esq. 

At  his  father’s  house,  near  Bagnigge- 
wells,  Mr.  Thomas  Ashton whose  death 
was  occasioned  by  a  contusion  he  received  j 
on  the  head,  about  a  fortnight  before,  when 
accidentally  thrown  out  of  his  curricle,  in  • 
Kent-street,  Southwark. 

Run  over  by  a  gentleman’s  coach,  and  . 
almost  instantly  killed,  in  the  Strand,  near 
Catharine-street,  Osmond  Penny,  a  child 
about  two  years  and  a  half  old,  son  of  a 
varnish-maker  in  Long  Acre. 

Of  an  inflammation  in  the  bowels,  Mrs. 
Weston,  wife  of  William  W.  esq.  banker, 
of  the  borough  of  Southwark. 

Sept .  ...  At  Melksham,  Wm.  Simpson, 
M.D.  formerly  of  Bristol. 

At  Maidemvell,  near  Louth,  in  his  100th 
year,  Mr.  Southwell,  who  enjoyed  good 
health  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 
Mr.  Thomas  Stoddart,  of  York. 

At  Market- Weigh  ton,  near  Hull,  Mr. 
Bibbing,  many  years  a  schoolmaster  at ' 
Stamford,  co.  Lincoln. 

At  his  house  in  Wakefield,  after  a  short 
illness,  Richard  Green,  esq.  of  Leventhorp- 
house,  near  Leeds,  in  the  commission  of 
the  peace  for  the  W.  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Robert  Spicer,  tiler  and  plasterer.  While 
employed  in  building  the  new  wool  ware¬ 
house  in  .Castle-street,  Bristol,  he  fell  from 
an  height  of  nearly  50  feet,  and,  being  pre¬ 
cipitated  upon  a  rough  surface,  was  killed' 
on  the  spot,  leaving  a  wife  and  five  young 
children  totally  destitute  of  support. 

At  Brompton,  aged  69,  Benj.  Harding, 
esq.  late  of  S.  James’s-street. 

Mr.  Wm.  Smith,  ofDuke-st.  St.  James’s. 
Mrs.  Frances  Heslerege,  wife  of  Thomas- 
Hartley  H.  esq.  of  Great  Queen-st.  Westm. 

Aged  6  months,  Henry,  youngest  son  of 
Mr.  Hatehard,  bookseller,  of  Piccadilly. 

Sopt.  1.  Aged  39,  Mr.  William  Kidd, 
upholsterer,  New  Bond  street. 

At  Selby,  where  he  had  been  a  respect¬ 
able  schoolmaster  more  than  60  years, 
Mr.  William  Inchbald..  He  was  found 
drowned  in  the  river  Ouse,  from  the  bank 
of  which  it  is  supposed  he  had  slipped, 
while  taking  his  usual  morning-walk. 

In  his  7 2d  year,  Mr.  John  Hall,  of 
Ccuntesthorpe,  co.  Leicester. 

2.  Charles  Heygate,  esq.  of  West  Had- 
don,  Northamptonshire. 

At  Wickham-market,  Suffolk,  Mrs.  Cole, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  Denny  Cole,  late  of  Pet- 
tistree,  and  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Garrood,  formerly  rector  of  Belstead. 

In  his  76th  year,  Mr.  John  Trutch,  of 
Ashcot,  Somerset. 

At  Norwich,  aged  49,  Dr.  Richard  Lub¬ 
bock,  an  eminent  physician  in  dial  city, 
of  which  he  was  a  native.  He  was  author 
of  an  Inaugural  Dissertation  “  de  Prin- 
eipio  sorhiii,”  Svo,  Edin,  1784. 

* 
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At  Bath,  aged  87,  Charles  Rye,  esq.  late 
of  Wadlfev,  Berks. 

Robert  Braroley,  esq.  of  Leeds,  brother 
to  Alderman  R.  R.  B’ramley. 

Mrs.  Allen,  wife  of  a  Dissenting  Minis¬ 
ter  at  Exeter,  strangled  herself. 

At  the  house  of  Georgfe  Bridges,  esq. 
Ldwford-hall,  Esstex,  Mrs.  Francis  Carring¬ 
ton,  late  of  Maige-hill,  Greenwich. 

At  Islington,  in  her  24th  year,  after  a 
lingering  illness,  Miss  Mary-Arme  Cole¬ 
man,  only  daughter  of  the  late  William  C. 
esq.  of  Tilrkey-street,  Enfield 

At  his  house  in  Ilornsey-row,  Islington, 
Francis  Champion;  esq. 

In  Church -street,  Stoke  Newington,  aged 
78,  Mr.  John- Francis  Riva^. 

3.  At  Lower  Tooting,  Surrey,  Philip- 
Gedley  King,  esq.  captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy,  and  late  governor  of  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales. 

John  Judd,  esq.  of  Chelmsford,  Essex. 
By  his  will  he  directed,  and  macle  it  a  par¬ 
ticular  request  to  his  friends,  that,  on  his 
decease,  his  bddy  should  be  immediately 
dressed  in  the  deaths  he  usually  wore,  and 
in  that  state  deposited  in  his  coffin  ;  w'hich 
has  been  strictly  complied  with,  and  his 
remains,  instead  of  a  Shroud,  u^ere  cover¬ 
ed  with  his'best  suit  of  cloaths ;  a  blue  coat, 
hoots,  and  hat, form  part  of  his  funeral  dress. 

In  Gloucester-place, ■  Mary-Ia-Bonno,  in 
her  52d  year,  Helen,  wife  of  H.  T.  Hard¬ 
core,  esq.  the  original  proprietor  of  “The 
British  Neptune,”  leading  a  young  and 
numerous  family. 

4.  At  Tattingstone-plaee,  Suffolk,  in 
his  88th  year,  which  he  would  have  com¬ 
pleted  on  October  9,  Thomas  White,  esq. 
descended  from  the  family  of  Sir  Stephen 
•White,  of  Hackney  (see  Lysons’s  Environs, 
II.  499),  and  maternal  uncle  to  the  late 
Lord  Chedworth.  He  served  the  office  of 
high  sheriff  for  Suffolk  in  1749  ;  and  was 
again  nominated  to  that  office  in  1794. 
In  him  the  podr  have  lost  an  aCtively-be- 
nevolent  friend ;  and  the  constitution  of 
his  country  a  firm  supporter. 

Mr.  William  Saltonstall,  eldest  son  of 
Mrs.  S.  of  Newark. 

At  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  in  his  36th  year, 
Dr.  William  Hamilton,  physician  there, 
author  of  “  Observations  on  the  Prepara¬ 
tion  and  Utility  of  the  Digitalis  Purpurea, 
or  Foxglove,”  and  other  medical  tracts. 

At  Mercbistonbank,  in  his  86th  year, 
-  John  Home,  esq.  a  gentleman  of  eonsider- 
'  able  literary  abilities  ;  a  most  worthy 
member  of  society ;  and  formerly  a  Clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  [Of  this 
respectable  writer  an  account  in  our  next.] 

:5.  At  her  brother-in-law’s  house,  in 
Rusaell-square,  aged  50;  Mrs.  Elizabeth. 
Trelawny,  wife  of  Capt.  T.  Adjutant  of  the 
Bedfordshire  •  Regiment  of  Militia.  She 
was  esteemed,  in  the  earlier  part  of  her 
Site,  as  particularly  handsome ;  and  'rime 
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had  been  uncommonly  kind  in  marking 
his  progress  on  her  countenance  with  for¬ 
bearance,  for  the  last  ten  years  at  least. 
But  she  possessed  the  beauties  of  the 
mind  in  a  more  pre-eminent  and  lasting 
degree  ;  for  her  domestic  virtues,  warm 
undeviating  friendships,  and  benevolent 
heart  in  dispensing  charities  to  the  ut¬ 
most  of  her  ability  (particularly  in  visiting 
and  relieving  the  soldiers’  sick  wives  and 
families)  will  he  ever  remembered,  and 
her  loss  deplored  by  those  who  had  ttie 
happiness  of  her  acquaintance,  or  expe¬ 
rienced,  when  in  necessity,  the  bounties 
of  her  hand.  She  bore  a  long  and  severe 
illness  with  patience  and  resignation,  de¬ 
parting  this  life  with  the  ealmness  and 
piety  of  a  true  Christian,  in  perfect  hope 
of  a  joyful  resurrection. 

Edward  Sheppard,  esq.  of  Stonehouse, 
near  Stroud,  co.  Gloucester,  late  of  Ba- 
singhall-street,  London. 

At  FrOx field,  Somersetshire,  in  liis  65th, 
year,  the  Rev.  Clement  CruttwelL,  formerly 
a  surgeon  at  Bath  ;  and  author  of  several 
valuable  works.  His  first  publication,  “Ad¬ 
vice  to  Lying-in  Women,”  was  in  1779.  In 
1785  appeared  his  edition  of  Bp.  Wilson’s 
Bible  and  Works,  to  which  he  has  pre¬ 
fixed  a  Life  ;  and  in  the  splendid  edition 
of  the  Bibie  he  has  inserted  Collations 
from  the  various  Texts ;  an  employment 
which  first  directed  his  thoughts  to  that 
most  laborious  undertaking,  bis  “  Concord¬ 
ance  of  Parallel  Texts  of  Scripture a 
work  which,  according  to  the  usual  com¬ 
putation  of  time  and  assiduity,  would  be 
sufficient  to  occupy  the  life  of  an.  ordinary 
man and  when  it  is  considered  that  he 
printed  it  in  his  own  house,  and  corrected 
the  press  as  he  proceeded,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  his  industry  and  perseverance.. 
To  the  high  merits  of  this  performance,  as 
a  most  accurate  compilation,  the  Clerical 
Profession  w  ill  readily  subscribe  ;  and  the 
just  and  public  encomium  of  the  Bishop 
Of  Lincoln  has  stamped  it  with  its  due 
value.  Scarcely  had  he  recovered  from 
a  severe  illness,  wdiich  his  incessant  ap¬ 
plication  had  produced,  and  which  obliged 
him  to  have  recourse  to  the  baths  of  St. 
Am  and  in  Flanders,  u’hen  he  projected 
the  scheme  of  his  “  Universal  Gazetteer;” 
in  the  execution  of  which  he  spent  ten 
years  of  unwearied  diligence  ;  the  sale  of 
the  first  edition  Sufficiently  proved  the 
favourable  idea  in  which  it  was  regarded 
by  the  publick ;  and  he  had  just  gono 
through  the  laborious  office  of  editing  a. 
second  edition,  comprising  30,000  newt 
articles,  when,  on  the  road  to  hfs  native 
town,  Wokingham,  in  Berkshire,  he  was 
arrested  by  a  sudden  illness,  which  termi¬ 
nated  fatally  before  medical  assistance- 
could  be  procured.  Warm,  generous, 
and  sincere  in  his  private  character,  Mr. 
C.  had  conciliated  the  esteem  and  affection 
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of  a  numerous  circle  of  friends  ;  secluded, 
indeed,  of  late  years,  by  his  ill  state  of 
health,  his  society  had  been  principally 
confined  to  his  more  immediate  connex¬ 
ions  :  to  them  he  was  most  affectionately 
attached,  and  exhibited  in  all  his  social 
relations  the  kindest  and  most  benevolent 
heart;  by  them  he  is  deeply  and  sincerely 
regretted  ;  and  they  feel  a  melancholy 
satisfaction,  while  recording  the  loss  they 
have  sustained,  in  offering  this  humble 
tribute  to  his  talents  and  his  virtues. 

Mr.  Jones,  land-waiter  at  the  Customs 
at  Bristol. 

At  Richmond,  advanced  in  age,  Mrs. 
Dean,  widow  of  the  late  James  D.  esq.  and 
mother  of  Lady  Beauchamp. 

Robert  Clarke,  second  son  of  Mr.  C. 
bookseller,  New  Bond-street,  aged  3  years 
and  a  half.  From  a  mal-conformation  of 
the  heart  and  lungs,  he  was  always  weak¬ 
ly.  Three  rather  remarkable  coincidences 
may  here  be  mentioned.  The  above  child 
died  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  his 
grandfather,  Robert  Clarke,  in  1796  ; 
and  an  infant  son  of  Mr.  Clarke’s  who  was 
born  ‘2.5th  July  last,  his  eldest  brother’s 
bjrth-day,  died  on  the  17th  of  August,  the 
anniversary  of  the  death  of  his  maternal 
grandfather,  the  Rev.  Alban  Thomas. 
See  our  Obituary,  vol.  L1X.  p,  7-69. 

At  Hopetoun-house,  in  Scotland,  Lady 
Jcmima-Johnstone  Hope,  wife  of  Captain 
George  J.  Hope,  R.  N. 

6.  On  Colebrook  terrace,  Islington,  in 
his  45th  year,  John  Howorth,  esq.  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  hackney-coaches. 
He  exchanged  from  the  Customs  in  1805, 
with  Mr.  Woodforde,  the  present  comp- 
trolling-surveyor  'at  the  London  docks. 

Mrs.  Large,  of  Packington,  e o.  Leic. 

In  his  76th  year,  Mr.  Richard  Fairchild, 
of  Navenby,  near  Lincoln. 

7.  William  Thorold,  esq.  son  of  Sir  John 
T.  bart.  of  Syston-hall,  near  Grantham. 

Mr.  Anthony  Swift,  a  respectable  auc¬ 
tioneer  at  Frieston,  co.  Lincoln. 

Aged  20,  Thomas,  youngest  and  last 
surviving  son  of  the  lute  Mr.  Wm.  Sweet, 
of  Taunton,  Somerset. 

At Thancks,  near  Torpoint,  Devon,  Mrs, 
Neesham,  daughter  of  Lady  Graves,  and 
>vife  of  Capt.  Neesham,  R  N. 

At  Tunbridge  wells,  John  Smith,  esq.  of 
Homerton,  Middlesex. 

Aged  29,  Mr.  Thomas  Clark,  of  York, 
plumber  and  glazier.  His  father  died  Aug. 
4,  178S,  in  his  37th  year,  when  the  acting 
churchwarden  of  the  par  ish  of  St.  Miehael- 
le-Belfrey ;  and  the  deceased  held  that  of¬ 
fice  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

At  Margate,  aged  20,  Charles,  fourth  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Purdy,  of  Mark-lane. 

8.  In  Dowry-square,  Hot  wells,  Bristol, 
Mrs.  D’Arey. 

Aged  25,  of  a  concussion  of  the  brain, 
occasioned  a  fall  from  his  horse,  Mr. 
William  Langley,  druggist,  of  Exeter. 


At  Camberwell,  Surrey,  Mr.  Wm,  Kimp- 
ton,  of  F;?h-street-hill. 

At  her  house  in  Blgomsbury-square, 
Lady  Wallace  Dunlop. 

Lady  Apne  Rich,"  of  Beaumont:street, 
Devonshire -place,  widow  of  the  late  Admi¬ 
ral  Sir  Thomas  R.  bart. 

9.  Aged  89,  Mr.  Charles  Metbam,  of 
Lincoln,  dealer  in  fish  and  wild  fowl. 

Suddenly,  at  the  George  inn,  Bosworth, 
co.  Leicester,  in  his  34th  year,  Mr.  Geo. 

W  ard,  printer  and  stationer,  of  Hinckley. 
He  went  to  the  Licence-meeting  at  Bos- 
worth,  in  the  morning,  in  perfect  health  : 
after  dinner  he  left  the  company,  with 
whom  he  had  dined,  to  call  on  a  frjend  or 
two  in  the  town.  It  is  supposed  that,  on 
Ins  return,  finding  himself  unwell,  he  re¬ 
tired  into  the  garden,  for  w  hen  enquiries' 
were  mane  after  him  in  the  evening,  he 
was  found  dead.  He  was  an  industrious 
honest  tradesman,  and  an  intelligent  \vcll- 
in formed  man.  From  his  known  integrity 
and  information,  he  \vas  consulted  and 
employed  in  various  ways,  as  well  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Hinckley  as  by  those  of  the 
neighbourhood.  For  several  years  he 
acted  as  clerk  to  the  magistrates  in  that 
town,  and  was  much  respected  by  .them  ; 
and  it  may  with  truth  be  said,  that  by  his 
death  the  community  hath  sustained  a  loss. 

At  her  house  in  James -street,  West¬ 
minster,  in  the  45th  yea  r  of  her  age,  after 
a  long  and  severe  illness,  which  she  bore 
with  pious  resignation,  the  Hon.  .Miss 
Trefusis,  sister  to  the  late  and  aunt  to  the 
present  Lord  Clinton.  Of  her  taste  and 
genius  the  publiek  have  just  seen  a  speci¬ 
men,  in  several  beautiful  pieces  of  Poetry. 
(Seep.  725.)  Great,  as  those  qualities  con¬ 
fessedly  were,  they  equalled  not  her  vir¬ 
tue.  To  the  poor  she  was  a  liberal,  and, 
if  her  circumstances  be  considered,  amnu- 
niticent  benefactress.  The  tale  of  wapt 
never  reached  her  ear  in  vain  ;  and  though 
it.  may  be  feared  that  she  sometimes  gave 
away  unwisely,  yet  the  purity  of  her  mo¬ 
tives  always  ennobled  her  bounty.  As  a 
companion,  she  was  pleasant,  cheerful, 
and'  instructive  ;  as  a  friend,  faithful  and 
affectionate  ;  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of 
her  innocent  and  benevolent  life  was  to 
prove  her  tender  attachment  to  her  family, 
by  bequeathing  the  residue  of  her  once 
ample  fortune  to  a  beloved  sister,  to  whom 
she  was  deservedly  endeared. 

10.  Aged  43,  Charles  Bill,  esq.  ofFur- 
nival’s-inn,  attorney- at- law,  only  surviv¬ 
ing  son  of  Francis  B.  esq.  Had  he  survived 
his  father  and  his  uncle,  both  of  whom  are 
upwards  of  80  yean  of  age,  he  would  have 
succeeded  to  a  considerable  property.  No 
man  ever  possessed  a  better  heart  than 
Charles  Bill.  His  path  through  life  was 
in  the  shade  more  than  in  the  sunshine  ; 
lie  was  no  worldling ;  no  flatterer  ;  with 
him  rank  and  wealth  were  no  criterion  of 
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merit.  He  was  liberal,  open,  and  sincere, 
without  a  particle  of  pride  •,  and  the  un¬ 
fortunate  a. ways  found  in  him  a  friend. 
The  antjent  and  respectable  family  of  the 
Bills  originally  came  from  Holland  with 
King  William  III.  and  had  the  honour 
to  enjoy  the  patronage  and  favour  of  that 
Monarch. 

At  his  seat  at  Croxton,  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire,  Joseph  Leeds,  esq.  youngest  son  of 
Edward  L.  esq.  of  Croxton,  one  of  his 
Majesty’s  Serjeants  at  law,  by  Anne  third 
daughter  of  Joseph  Collet,  esq.  formerly 
governor  of  Foft  St.  George,  in  the  East 
Indies  ;  and  dying  unmanned,  this  antient 
family  has  become  extinct. 

In  his  77th  year,  the  Rev.  John  Ekins, 
D.  D.  rector  of  Newton-Ton ey  and  Trow¬ 
bridge,  Wilts,  and  dean  of  Salisbury. 

Mr.  Stocking,  a  builder.  Descending  a 
ladder  reared  against  the  front  of  a  house 
in  the  Edgeware-road,  he  missed  one  of 
the  rounds,  fell  upon  the  pavement,  and 
was  instantly  killed. 

While  on  a  visit  at  Granton,  near  Edin¬ 
burgh  (the  seat  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Clerk),  Charles  Hope,  esq.  commissioner 
of  Chatham  dock-yard.  He  had  spent  the 
preceding  evening  with  considerable  Hila¬ 
rity  ,  and,  after  being  a  few  hours  in  bed, 
was  seized  with  the  gout  in  bis  stomach, 
which  terminated  his  existence  in  a  very 
short  time,  notwithstanding  every  possible 
assistance  was  administered. 

11,  At  her  house  at  Lee,  near  Black- 
heath,  in  Kent,  Mary  Dowager  Baroness 
Da  ere,  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late 
Sir  Thomas  Fludyer,  bart.  and  relict  of 
Charles-Trevor  Roper,  eighth  Lord'Dacre, 
who  died  July  4,  1794,  and  has  a  hand¬ 
some  monument  in  Lee  church-yard, 
near  which,  in  1804,  she  was  robbed 
by  a  hardened  ruffian  (vol.  LXXIV.  p. 
972).  Of  this  very  amiable  Lady,  as  good 
in  her  heart  as  she  w'as  singular  in  her 
habits,  we  offer  our  Readers  some  farther 
very  interesting  particulars  from  a  volume 
of  Mr.  Pratt,  our  English  Gleaner.  “  Lady 
Dacre  has  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
grave  of  her  husband  since  the  time  of  his 
burial ;  in  truth,  almost  daily,  as  she 
chiefly  *  resides  at  her  villa  in  this  parish. 
The  precincts  of  the  tomb  are  kept  sacred 
from  every  profanity  of  ill  accident,  or 
malicious  design.  Indeed,  from  the  ele- 
.  ments  and  winds  of  Heaven,  which,  she 
literally  will  not  suffer  ‘  to  visit  the  grave 
too  roughly.’  While  I  was  marking  these 
reflections  with  my  pencil,  I  observed  the 
Lady  who  had  called  them  forth  coming 
towards  the-  church-yard  with  hasty  and 
anxious  jsteps :  which,  on  perceiving  I  was 
seafed  on  the  style,  she  directed  to  a 
smaller  gnte,  hut  found  it  locked  ;  and 

*  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  account 
appeared  some  years  before  the  decease 
of  her  Ladyship, 


seemed  much  disappointed.  Unwilling  to 
interrupt  her  pious  progress,  I  quitted  the 
style ;  when,  bending  acknowledgement, 
she  passed  into  the  church-yard,  but  was 
again  diverted  from  her  purpose.  A  party 
of  people  (it  being  Sunday)  were  hastening 
to  the  tomb,  in  order  to  read,  as  I  had 
done,  its  inscription.  The  throng  increas¬ 
ing  by  the  entrance  of  some  additional 
company,  her  Ladyship  went  back  into 
the  road,  where  she  l'cmained  walking 
backwards  and  forwards,  within  view  of 
the  church-yard,  till  the  intruders  had  left 
it ;  when,  returning  to  the  spot  from 
which  she  had  been  so  long  withheld,  she 
redoubled  her  attention ;  and  I  saw  her, 
while  I  stood  aloof,  myself  unseen,  kneel 
in  reverence  at  the  foot  of  the  grave, 
where,  after  remaining  some  time  (I  pre¬ 
sume  in  prayer)  she  went  back  to  the 
villa,  where,  in  his  life-time,  she  had  so 
long  been  blest  in  the  society  of  him  whom 
she  now  bewails.  Such  are  the  homages 
of  her  affianced  heart.  Yet,  certain  sin¬ 
gularities  of  dress,  and  of  manner,  with 
the  yet  greater  singularity  of  attachment 
so  long  faithful  to  the  ashes  of  its  object, 
and  perhaps  a  barbed  regret  in  her  bosom, 
that  makes  her  inattentive  to,  if  it  does 
not  even  absorb,  all  thought  or  care  of 
the  world’s  usages,  have  brought  on  her, 
I  understand,  much  of  the  wild  conjecture, 
malign  interpretation,  and  unseemly  ridi¬ 
cule,  which  are  always  attendant  upon 
every  one  who  dares  to  deviate  from  the 
ordinary  ceremoniq/  of  life.  And  whoso¬ 
ever  presumes  to  think,  to  act,  or  to  feel 
for  themselves,  are  set  down  either  as  af¬ 
fected  or  insane.  To  disregard  prescribed 
forms  and  ceremonies,  even  in  our  joys 
and  sorrows,  is  considered  as  setting  at 
defiance  the  arbitrary  laws  of  Society  : 
thus  our  very  smiles  and  tears  are  in  awe 
of  ‘  the  world’s  dread  laugh  and  it  is 
hard  to  say,  where  the  controul  of  Fashion 
may  stop,  or  how  far  her  capricious  sys¬ 
tem  may  dispossess  sweet  and  simple  Na¬ 
ture  of  her  rights.  She  has  already  taught 
mothers  to  deny  the  sustenance  of  their 
own  bosoms  to  their  offspring ;  near  and 
dear  relatives  to  look  upon  it  as  ill-bred 
to  follow  a  parent's  or  a  child’s  Coffin  to 
the  grave  ;  and  to  content  themselves  with 
performing  the  last  sacred  offices  by  proxy 
• — a  task  consigned  to  hired  mourners  ! 
And  to  be  caught  visiting  the  tomb  of  a 
lover,  wife,  or  husband,  oftener  than  the 
imperious  modes  of  the  world  allow,  may 
not,  it  seems,  in  these  refined  times,  pass 
uncensured  !  Hallowed  however  he  the 
tender  and  generous  fortitude,  and  sacred 
be  the  pious  griefs,  that  are  superior  to 
and  that  resist  such  contemptible  domi¬ 
nion  !  Triumphant  be  they  over  all  the 
ribbald  jests  and  insults  that  a  reverence 
for  natural  impression  induces.  And  who 
that  has  duly  contemplated  the  varieties 
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by  which  he  is  surrounded,  many  of  which 
are,  no  doubt,  appropriate  to  his  own  pe¬ 
culiar  modes  of  being  acted  upon,  and 
acting,  shall  dare  to  accuse  any  forms  of 
words  or  actions  to  express  jov  or  woe  as 
the  results  of  affectation,  hypocrisy,  or 
madness,  because  similar  sensations  are 
displayed  by  himself  or  others  by  different 
signs  and  tokens  ?  A  genuine  felicity  or 
anguish  may  be  felt  by  a  thousand  enrap¬ 
tured  or  suffering  beings  with  equal  truth, 
and  often  with  equal  force  ;  but  the  exter¬ 
nal  forms  and  ceremonies  may  be  as  diver¬ 
sified  even  as  the  causes  of  our  happiness 
and  woe.  Affliction  drives  some  to  the 
depths  of  solitude,  to  mourn  unseen,  like 
the  wounded  deer  ;  but  it  impels  others  to 
rush  into  society,  even  though  in  the  hour 
of  gladness  they  might  have  cherished  a 
love  of  the  shade  :  the  effect  is  different  ; 
the  causes,  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  emo¬ 
tion,  the  same’ !  God  knows  there  is  enough 
of  pretension,  trick,  and  parade,  in  this 
world,  with'  respect  to  our  feelings,  our 
passions,  and  our  principles  ;  and  the 
shadow  is  but  too  frequently  mistaken  for 
the  substance  !  But,  in  the  name  of  that 
liberality  which  we  all  stand  in  need  of,  let 
us  not  impute  to  ostentation  or  to  fraud, 
whatever  deviates  from  ourselves,  where 
the  deviations  are  only  in  manner  or  the 
usual  customs  of  life.  And-  as  to  the 
Mourner  which  gave  the  occasion  to  these 
remarks,  if  there  should  still  be  any  per¬ 
sons  disposed  to  scoff’  at  or  distrust  the 
faithful  sentiment  that  has  long  conducted 
her  to  the  place  where  most  things  are 
forgotten,  the  mansions  of  the  Dead,  let 
them  condescend  to  imitate  her  bounty  to 
the  Living  !  Let  their  charities  emulate 
her’s  ;  and  if,  by  the  kinder  allotment  of 
Providence  (if  we  may  dare  to  call  it  kinder 
allotment)  they  have  no  relative  or  friend 
in  the  grave  to  lament ;  if  they  have  none 
of  Lady  Dacre’s  misery;  let  them  be  anima¬ 
ted  by  the  spirit  of  her  benevolence  !  In  this 
there  can  be  no  mockery.  It  is  an  active 
spirit  that  literally  goes  about  to  do  good. 
Of  which,  as  it  is  no  less  difficult  to  make 
the  doubters  of  sorrow  and  of  the  affection 
on  which  it  is  founded,  believe  that  it  can 
continue  its  duties  after  its  object  has  long 
mingled  w  ith  the  dust,  in  the  manner  they 
are  cherished  and  practised  by  this  excel¬ 
lent  woman,  than  to  credit  that  beneficence 
may  he  powerful  as  love,  even  in  a  bosom 
where  that  sorrow  has  established  a  throne 
— let  the  whole  Village  and  neighbourhood 
of  Lee  lend,  vigour  to  their  truth,  even  if 
it  cannot  animate  their  virtue.”  The  death 
of  another  Dow'ager  Lady  Dacre  is  recor¬ 
ded  in  our  vol.  LXXVI.  pp.  784,  871, 
1072. 

11.  At  his  house  at  Hackney,  Middle¬ 
sex,  Mr.  Isaac  Bristow. 

12.  Drowned,  in  the  harbour  of  Gijon, 
|>y  the  upsetting  of  a  boat,  the  Hon,  Capt. 


Herbert,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon, 
and  James  Creed,  esq.  of  Trinity-hall, 
Cambridge,  youngest  son  of  the  late  Henry 
C.  esq.  aged  21. 

Found  drowned,  in  a  small  inlet  of  the 
sea,  near  Arne,  in  Purbeck,  the  Lev.  John 
Edwards,  of  Crediton,  co.  Devon.  He  left 
home  in  a  deranged  state  of  mind,  and 
eluded  the  diligent  search  of  his  friends. 
From  the  orderly  state  in  which  his  cloaths 
were  found  by  the  water-side,  it  is  evident 
he  intended  to  bathe,  and  went  beyond 
his  depth.  He  w  as  seen  bathing  the  day- 
before,  in  the  river  Erome,  a  few'  miles, 
from  Dorchester, 

In  consequence  of  a  fatal  accident  on 
the  moors  op  the  16th  ult.  the  Rev.  J. 
Fisher,  rector  of  Marske,  near  Richmond, 
Yorkshire ;  an  open-hearted,  cheerful,  be¬ 
nevolent  man  ;  a  sincere  and  liberal  Chris¬ 
tian  ;  and  a  zealous  friend'  to  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  mankind. 

13.  Mr.  Thomas  Fentham,  plate -glass 
manufacturer,  in  the  Strand. 

At  Porta rlington,  James  Stannus,  esq. 

14.  At  his  brother’s  house,  in  Tower- 
street,  William  French,  esq.  lately  from 
the  island  of  Jamaica. 

At  Knightsbridge,  in  the  82d  year  of  his 
age,  and  57th  of  his  ministry,  the  Ilev. 
John  Trotter,  of  the  Scotch  Church  in 
Swallow-street,  Oxford-street.  ' 

Mr.  Joseph  Butlin,  master  of  the  Frse- 
schqol,  and  landlord  of  the  Star  and  Garter 
inn,  Watford,  Northamptonshire. 

In  Swansea,  owing  to  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  Lieut. -col.  Campbell,  of  the  91st 
Foot,  inspecting-officer  of  that  district; 
leaving  a  numerous  family. 

At  his  seat,  Hag-ley,  near  Birmingham, 
aged  84,  William-Henry  Lyttelton,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  Bai'on  Frankley  in  Worcester¬ 
shire.  lie  is  succeeded  by  his  eldest  sou, 
George  Fulke,  now  Lord  Lyttelton. 

Full  of  years  and  good  wrorks,  having 
been  born  in  1712,  Mrs.  Johnson,  relict  of 
Samuel  J.  esq.  counsellor-at-1  *. w,  and  last 
surviving  daughter  of  Hanlon  L’ Estrange, 
esq.  of  the  antient  house  of  L’ Estrange, 
of  Hunstanton. 

15. I  n  Axfo  rd-b  u  i  1  ding  s ,  B ath , Mrs . B oy s e, 
relict  of  Thomas  B.  esq.  of  Bishop-hall, 
co.  Kilkenny,  Ireland. 

At  Brighthelmstone,  of  a  frenzy  fever, 
after  only  three  days  illnass,  aged  40,  Mr. 
Thomas  Weston,  hatter,  of  that  place ; 
leaving  a  wife  and  seven  children. 

1 6.  Mr.  Reynolds,  of  the  White  Lion  inn 
at  Leicester. 

In  his  47th  year,  having  enjoyed  his  ti¬ 
tle  only  two  years  and  a  half,  Peter-lsaae 
Thellusson,  Baron  Rendlesham,  of  Rendle- 
sham.  He  was  on  a  shooting-party  at 
Gosfield,  with  Louis  XVIII.  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  and  other  Nobles,  when  he  sud¬ 
denly  fell  from  his  horse,  and  expired.  He 
married  Miss  ’Cornwall,  of  Hendon,  Mid¬ 
dlesex, 
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dlescx,  who  survives  him ;  and  is  succeed¬ 
ed  by  his  eldest  son,  John,  an  officer  in  the 
Army,  who  lias  just  attained  his  23d  year. 

Mr.  Drury,  of  the  house  of  Williams 
and  Drury,  bankers,  Birchin-lane,  Corn- 
hill.  Driving  a  curricle,  with  two  blood- 
horses,  over  Finchley  common,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Mrs.  Drury,  the  horses  took  fright, 
and  ran  off  at  full  speed.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  were  thrown  out,  and  the  former  killed 
on  the  spot.  He  was  a  very  heavy  man,, 
about  six  feet  high,  and  extremely  corpu¬ 
lent.  Mrs.  D.  escaped  unhurt ;  it  is  sup- 
posed  she  was  saved  by  falling  on  Mr.  D. 
The  servant  vfas  at  a  considerable  distance 
behind,  and  did  not  arrive  till  Mrs.  D.  had 
recovered  from  the  shock. 

In  his  63d  year,  Joseph  Blad worth,  esq. 
of  Barking,  Essex. 

17.  At  his  father’s  house,  in  Cheapside, 
aged  23,  Mr.  W.  Brice  Collett. 

In  Chancery-lane,  of  a  brain-fever,  Mr. 
William  Burton,  pocket-book  and  frame 
maker,  formerly  of  the  Strand. 

Mr.  T-  Hunt,  of  Collingham.  While 
ferrying  himself  over  the  Trent,  at  Mu.sk- 
tiam,  he  fell' overboard,  and  was  drowned, 

18.  Suddenly,  Mr.  Cullum,  sen.  an  emi¬ 
nent  butterman  and  cheesemonger,  of 
Clare-market.  He  was  in  erfecthealth,  and 
enjoying  the  company  of  ,t  few  friends,  at 
a  late  hour  the  preceding  night.  From  a 
very  humble  beginning  he  had  amassed  a 
large  fortune. 

At  Somersby,  co.  Lincoln,  ip  his  69th 
year,  William  Barton,  esq. 

19.  At  Barham,  Kent,  Edward  Dering, 
esq.  eldest  son  of  Sir  Edward  D.  bart.  of 
Surenden,  in  the  same  county. 

In  his  73d  year,  Flenry  Goodyear, 
who  had  been  27  years  parish-clerk  of 
Sleaford,  co.  Lincoln. 

21.  At  Kentish-town,  aged  69,  Jn.  Tho¬ 
mas,  esq.  late  of  Llangadock,  S,  Wales. 

At  Peterborough,  Mr.  Brian  Betham, 
surgeon  and  apothecary,  in  the  76th  year 
of  his  age*  and  50th  of  his  practice  there. 

■2.2.  At  Ramsgate,  aged  55,  the  Rev. 
John  Vickers,  of  Queen’s  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge;  B.A.  1788,  M.A.  1791.  "  His  first 
career  in  the  Church  was  the  curacy  of 
St.  Michael’s  church  at  St.  Alban’s  ;  but, 
through  the  friendship  of  the  late  Bp. 
Thurlow,  he  obtained  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor  either  a  rectory  or  vicarage 
in  Northamptonshire  ;  which,  in  1793, 
he  exchanged  for  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lau- 
rence-Je\vry,  London.  He  had  been 
about  a  month  at  Ramsgate  ;  and,  on  the 
e veiling  of  his  death,  had  been  conversing 


[Sept-. 

with  his  friends,  as  usual,  at  Burgess’s 
Library ;  and  said,  that  as  a  friend  had 
undertaken  his  duty  in  London,  he  should 
stop  three  weeks  longer.  At  a  quarter 
before  10,  (as  was  his  constant  custom)  he 
took  a  walk  on  tire  Pier,  from  which,  in  a 
very  few  minutes,  he  accidentally  fell 
into  the  yacht  of  Sir  William  Curtis,  then 
in  the  Harbour;  by  which  fatal,  accident 
his  arm  was  broken  in  three  places,  and 
his  skull  so  severely  fractured  that  he  died 
in  less  than  two  hours.  Mr.  V'.  was  per¬ 
haps  as  universally  known  gs  any  one  in¬ 
habitant  of  the  Metropolis.  He  was  a 
great  walker,  and  was  to  be  daily  seen 
every  where.  At  Will’s  coffee-house — at 
the  Chapter — and  at  Dolly’s,  he  was  quite 
at  home — and  50  harmless  and  inoffensive 
were  his  manners,  that  many  a  sigh  will 
be  occasioned  by  his  untimely  end,  from 
the  numerous  acquaintance  his  placid  de¬ 
meanour  had  obtained.  —  St.  Laurence 
(worth  2001.  a  year)  is  in  the  alternate  gift 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s, 
and  Bajiol  College,  Oxford. 

23.  In  his  80th  year,  after  a  severe  ill¬ 
ness  of  three  months,  the  Rev.  William 
Morel,  of  Paddington-green. 

In  Scots -yard,  Bush-lane,  Mr.  Thomas 
Humpston,  several  years  a  faithful  and  as¬ 
siduous  clerk  in  the  house  of  Messrs.  Styan 
and  Bishop.  The  death  of  this  aimable 
young  man  is  attended  with  circumstances 
of  a  peculiarly-distressing  nature  to  his 
friends  and  acquaintance.  He  was  only 
in  his  25th  year,  and  was  upon  the  eve  of 
entering  into  business  for  himself.  Of  his 
character  only  one  opinion  could  be  formed. 
His  virtues  were  upon  every  occasion  con¬ 
spicuous  ;  open,  ingenuous,  and  unas¬ 
suming,  he  was  an  ornament  to  the  circle 
in  which  he  moved,  and  had  justly  endeared 
himself  to  all  who  knew  him. 

24.  Mr.  Dickie,  late  a  stationer  in  the 
Strand,  who  had  been  confined  nearly  five 
years  in  the  Fleet  prison,  in  consequence 
of  a  verdict  given  against  him  for  7001. 
damages,  for  uttering  defamatory  words 
against  Mr.  Aris,  the  keeper  of  Cold-bath- 
fields  prison.  He  has  left  a  distressed  wi- 
dow  and  four  children. 

25.  At  12  o’clock  at  night,  after  a  short 
illness,  at  the  house  of  the  London  Insti¬ 
tution,  of  which  he  was  the  Principal  Li¬ 
brarian,  Richard  Porson,  M.  A.  of  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge,  and  Greek  Professor 
at  that  University.  He  was  born  on  Christ- 
mas-day  1758.  [A  fuller  account  of  him 
shall  be  given  in  our  next.] 

* ;iA  Promotions,  &c.  unavoidably  deferred. 


BILL  OF 

Christened. 
Males  -  968 

Females  928 


MORTALITY,  from  August  23,  to  September  27,  1808, 


1896 


Males 

Females 


Buried. 
■  977 

962 


1939 


Whereof  have  died  under  2  years  old  729 
Perk.  Loaf 4s. 3d.;  4s.5d.;  4s. 6d.;  4s.l0d.;  4s.  1  Id. 
Salt  11,  0s.  0  d.  per  bushel ;  4d.4  per  pound 


2  and  5 
5  and  10 
10  and  20 
20  and  30 
30  and  40 
40  and  50 


250 

85 


70 


105 

164 

180 


50  and  60 


60  and  70 


70  and  80 


141 
114 
78 

80  and  90  37 

90  and  100  6 

105  0  no  0 


Obituary . — Bill  of  Mortality , 


AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  ending  September  17,  180$. 


INI 

.AND 

COUNTIES. 

MARITIME 

COUNTIES. 

Wheat. 

Rye 

Barlyl 

Oats 

Beans 

Wheal 

Rye 

Bari)' 

Oats 

BeanS 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

5'. 

d. 

a 

d 

s. 

(t. 

4 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Middlesex 

91 

0 

52 

0 

i5 

5 

38 

i- 

o 

60 

Q 

kJ 

Essex  87 

8 

47 

9 

43 

i\ 

41 

c 

63 

0 

Surrey 

93 

4 

50 

4 

47 

0 

42 

q 

64 

0 

Kent  88 

3 

47 

0 

44 

r 

O 

41 

r 

V' 

57 

6 

Hertford 

83 

4 

45 

6 

43 

9 

37 

2 

50 

9 

Sussex  8 1 

4 

00 

0 

44 

0 

41 

2 

52 

0 

Bedford 

83 

2 

51 

7 

43 

0 

39 

8 

67 

8 

Suffolk  02 

8 

48 

4 

37 

2 

35' 

1 

51 

4 

Huntingd. 

83 

8 

00 

0 

40 

0 

36 

C 

63 

0 

Cambridg.  82 

e 

51 

6 

39 

6 

31' 

9 

00 

0 

Northam. 

79 

0 

42 

10 

39 

0 

34 

10 

63 

9 

Norfolk  82 

7 

00 

0 

38 

6 

31 

0 

00 

0 

Rutland 

85 

6 

00 

0 

47 

0 

34 

6 

68 

0 

Lincoln  87 

6 

51 

3 

43 

10 

31- 

0 

63 

4 

Leicester 

82 

0 

00 

0 

10 

0 

35 

11 

64 

0 

York  83 

00 

0 

43 

7 

33 

10 

66 

0 

Nottingham  90 

4 

57 

0 

42 

-0 

34 

8 

64 

8. 

Durham  96 

7 

00 

0 

00 

0 

30; 

Q 

O’ 

00 

0 

Derby 

90 

8 

00 

0 

00 

0 

37 

10 

65 

0 

Northum.  92 

0 

68 

4 

45 

0 

30 

10 

00 

0 

Stafford 

80 

0 

00 

c 

43 

2 

36 

55 

4 

Cuiiiberl.  90 

2 

66 

0 

49 

0 

36 

00 

0 

Salop 

82 

10 

53 

4 

42 

0 

35 

7 

00 

0 

Westmor.  98 

►- 

r* 

*9 

64 

0 

43 

4 

32 

u 

00 

0 

Hereford 

78 

c 

44 

8 

34 

5 

34 

fc 

57 

9. 

Lancaster  81 

10 

00 

0 

40 

c. 

33 

4 

64 

0 

Worcester 

84 

2 

00 

t 

40 

7 

42 

c 

63 

7 

Chester  75 

Q 

o 

00 

0 

00 

0 

33 

.6 

00 

0 

Warwick 

83 

C 

00 

( 

44 

11 

41 

0 

68 

1 

Flint  77 

9 

00 

0 

47 

t 

28 

4 

00 

0 

Wilts 

88 

10 

00 

t 

46 

8 

42 

2 

74 

4 

Denbigh  88 

2 

00 

0 

46 

4 

36 

2 

00 

0 

Berks 

92 

1 

54 

6 

46 

6 

42 

t 

66 

0 

Anglesea  00 

0 

00 

0 

42 

C 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Oxford 

84 

c 

JO 

0 

42 

10 

39 

10 

65 

2 

Carnarvon  84 

0 

00 

0 

41 

4 

33 

6 

00 

0 

Bucks  / 

85 

q 

)0 

0 

48 

0 

40 

c 

68 

0 

Merionet.  86 

q 

00 

0 

44 

t 

26 

4 

00 

0 

Brecon 

80 

C 

54 

4 

41 

7 

32 

C 

00 

0 

Cardigan  83 

0 

00 

0 

40 

0 

24 

0 

00 

0 

Montg&m. 

77 

4 

)0 

< 

30 

0 

34 

A 

00 

0 

.  Pembroke  77 

4 

00 

0 

44 

7 

24 

0 

00 

0 

Radnor 

78 

t 

j0 

( 

37 

8 

31 

7 

too 

0 

Carmarth.  86 

6 

00 

0 

44' 

0 

24 

■o 

00 

0 

Glamorg.  74 

1 

00 

0 

41 

A- 

24 

0 

00 

0 

Gloucest.  85 

11 

00 

0 

36 

O 

38 

0 

00 

0 

Average  of  Eng 

land  and  W  ales 

per  quarter. 

Somerset  8 1 

11 

00 

0 

37 

0 

33 

4 

6Q 

8 

84 

1[52 

9  [42 

2|34 

5t63 

4 

Monmo.  82 

a 

*-! 

00 

0 

■38 

4 

29 

4 

00 

0 

Devon  76 

4 

00 

0 

33 

7. 

28 

Q 

00 

0 

Average  ©f  Scotland,  per  quarter. 

Cornwall  74 

6 

00 

0 

38 

0 

26 

2 

00 

0 

79 

3 

[54 

6^8 

0L33 

o 

O 

{59 

8 

Dorset  77 

3 

00 

0 

10 

0 

00 

'0 

68 

0 

**'  9 

Hants  81 

/ 

'in 

00 

0 

13 

8 

39 

q 

69 

0 

AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  PRICES  of  the  Twelve  Maritime  Districts  of  England  and 
Wales,  by  winch  Exportation  and  Bounty  are  to  be  regulated  in  Great  Britain. 

Beer  or  Big. 
d. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 

PeasC 

Oattneal 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

s.  d.  j 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

.s',  d. 

84  7 

54 

5 

41  6 

32  2 

62  1 

64  -11 

46  8 

s. 


Fine 


to  80s.- 


PEICES  OF  FLOUR,  September  26 : 

-Seconds  70s.  to  75s. — Bran  14s.  to  15s. — Pollard  27s.  to  30s. 
Return  of  Flour,  September  10  to  September  16,  from  the  Cocket-Ofhce : 

Total  14,126  Sacks.  Average  82s.  5-Id. — 5s.  lOfd.  per  Sack  higher  than  the  last  Return. 
Return  of  WHEAT,  September  12  to  September  17,  agreeably  to  the  new  Act: 


Total  4,7y8  Quarters. 


Average 


93s. 


6fd.- 


-8s.  8fd.  higher  than  last  Return. 


ending 


OATMEAL,  per  Boll  of  1401bs.  Avoirdupois,  September  17,  49s.  7d. 

Average  Price  of  SUGAR,  computed  from  the  Returns  made  in  the  Week 
September  21,  is  36s. -llpi.  per  Cut.  exclusive  of  the  Duty  of  Customs  paid 
or  payable  thereon  on  the  Importation  thereof  into  Great  Britain. 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  September  22: 

10s.  to  41.  10s. 
15s.  to  41.  0s. 

0s.  to  61.  10s. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  September  24 : 

St.  James’s— Hay. 

Straw 

Whitechapel — H  ay . 

Cl6v< 

Straw 

SMITHFIELD,  September  26 


Rent  Bags.. _ .... 

. 31. 

Os.  to  41. 

0s. 

Kent  Pockets.. 

Sussex  Ditto . 

.......31. 

Os.  to  31. 

15  s. 

Sussex  Ditto... 

Essex  Ditto . 

0s.  to  31. 

15s. 

Farnham  Ditto 

...51. 

5s. 

Od. 

to 

61. 

12s. 

Od. 

Average 

51. 

183. 

6d. 

..  11. 

13s. 

Od. 

to 

21. 

2s. 

Od. 

Average 

11. 

17fe. 

6d. 

...41. 

10s. 

Od. 

to 

61. 

10s. 

Od. 

Average 

51. 

IBs. 

od. 

...61. 

6s. 

Od. 

to 

71. 

7s. 

Od. 

Average 

61. 

16s. 

6d. 

..11. 

■14s. 

Od. 

to 

21. 

2s. 

Od. 

Average 

11. 

18s. 

Od. 

To  sink  the  Offal- 


Beef . 

0d.  to  5s. 

Od. 

Pork . 

Mutton.. 

4d.  to  5s. 

4d. 

Lamb . 

Veal . 

8d.  to  6s. 

4d. 

■  Beasts  2000. 

per  Stone  of  81b. 

. <5s.  4d.  to  6s. 

. ...4s.  8d.  to  5s. 


4d. 

8d. 


Sheep  and  Lambs  17,000. 

COALS,  Sept.  26:  Newcastle  45s.  Cd.  to  51s.  9d.  Sunderland  46s.  6d.  to  48s. 
SOAP,  Yellow  100s.  Mottled  110s.  Curd  114s.  CANDLES,  13s.  6d.  per  Do2.  Moulds  14s.-6d. 
TALLOW,  per  Stone,  81b,  St.  James’s  5s.  T^d.  Clare  Market  5s,  74  d.  Whitechapel  5s.  64- 
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3^TB6notoGiCAt  Diary  for  September,  1S08.  By  Dr.  Pole,  Bristol, 
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WEATHER. 

i 

64  66 

29-  4 

mostly  cloudy,  frequent  showers 

2 

57  65 

29-18 

ditto 

3 

61  67 

'29-10 

mostly  cloudy,  afternoon  showery 

4 

59  67 

29-  9 

morning  mostly  cloudy,  afternoon  clear 

5 

59  65 

29-  6 

cloudy,  frequent  rain 

6 

55  63 

29-  6 

almost  constant  rain 

7 

58  65 

29-  7 

cloudy,  frequent  rain 

8 

56  63 

29-  3 

cloudy  at  times,  some  light  rain,  high  wind 

9 

'  59  63 

29-18 

cloudy  and  rainy 

10 

58  62 

29-  0 

cloudy,  much  rain,  some  loud  thunder 

11 

58  64 

29-  4 

■  cloudy  in  general,  some  light  rain 

12 

56  60 

29-  4 

cloudy,  frequent  rain,  evening  lightning 

13 

55  62 

29-  5 

cloudy,  much  rain,  some  thunder 

14 

57  64 

29-  8 

mostly  cloudy,  some  light  rain 

15 

58  64 

29-13 

rain  in  the  morning,  mostly  very  clear 

16 

59  67 

29-16 

cloudy  at  times 

17 

56  65 

29-16  '■ 

mostly  cloudy 

18 

57  65 

29-12 

mostly  cloudy,  some  rain  and  thunder 

19 

56  66 

29-12 

cloudy  at  times,  some  very  light  rain 

20 

57  66 

29-17 

mostly  clear 

21 

54  66 

'29-18 

cloudy  at  times 

22 

58  68 

29-15 

mostly  cloudy,  evening  very  rainy 

23 

54  54 

29-  7 

mostly  cloudy,  showery 

24 

46  54 

29-12 

cloudy  at  times 

25 

55  64 

29-15 

mostly  cloudy 

26 

54  66 

29-15 

mostly  clear 

27 

58  66 

29-12 

cloudy 

28 

39  46 

29-11 

cloudy,  rainy 

29 

39  49 

29-  6 

cloudy  at  times,  some  light  rain 

30 

32  45 

29-  6 

cloudy  at  times,  some  light  sprinkling  rain. 

The  average  degrees  of  temperature,  as  noted  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Are 
54  24-30;  those  of  the  corresponding  month  in  the  year  1807,  were  48  7-30;  in 
1806,  54  16-30;  in  1805,  58;  and  in  1804,  56  1  -3d, 

The  quantity  of  rain  fallen  this  month  is  equal  to  4  inches  36-100ths ;  that  of  the 
corresponding  month  in  the  year  1807,  3  inches  59-100ths;  in  1806,  1  inch  81- 
100ths  ;  in  1805,  1  inch  59-130ths;  in  1804,  28-100ths  ;  and  in  1803,  1  inch  56-100ths. 
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Meteorological  Table  for  October  1808.  By  W.  Cary,  Strand. 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 
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THE  GENTLEMANS  MAGAZINE 
For  OCTOBER,  1808. 


Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  1. 

READING  in  your  Magazine  for 
August  that  a  Monument  was 
about  to  be  erected  to  Addison,  I 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  seeing 
it;  and  now  most  warmly  join  with 
your  Correspondent  in  the  encomiums 
he  passes  on  the  elegant  taste  dis¬ 
played,  both  in  the  Monument  and 
intended  Epitaph.  At  the  same  time, 

I  cannot  but  regret  that,  from  the 
Inscription  being  in  a  language  sacred 
to  the  Learned,  so  many  of  the  ad¬ 
mirers  of  Addison,  especially  the 
most  lovely  part  of  our  species,  will 
be  excluded  from  perusing  so  grate¬ 
ful  a  tribute  to  his  memory.  It  is 
indeed  a  question  of  some  moment, 
whether  the  praises  of  an  Author 
should  not  be  perpetuated  to  pos¬ 
terity  by  the  language  in  which  his 
writings  are  composed. 

The  object  of  Sepulchral  Inscrip¬ 
tions,  in  its  most  general  acceptation, 
is  to  state  the  merits  and  virtues  of 
the  deceased.  As,  however,  au  un¬ 
embodied  spirit  must  be  deaf  to  all 
earthly  praise,  their  only  rational  de¬ 
sign  must  be,  to  operate,  by  exciting 
emulation,  or,  to  use  the  mote  ex¬ 
pressive  language  of  an  eminent  writer* 
“  that  the  tomb  of  a  good  man  may- 
supply  the  want  of  his  presence,  and 
veneration  for  his  memory  the  same 
effect  as  observation  of  his  life.” 

Epitaphs  considered  in  this  light,  or 
as  a  debt  of  gratitude  owed  by  pos¬ 
terity  to  deceased  merit,  ought  not 
certainly  to  he  written  in  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage;  which,  from  the  limited  ex¬ 
tent  in  which  it  is  known,  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  defeat  those  purposes  for 
which  they  are  principally, _  if  not 
solely  intended.  The  Learned,  though 
taken  collectively,  form  but  a  very 
small  part  of  the  admirers  of  Addison  ; 
it  must,  therefore,  be  for  the  selfish 
gratification  of  a  few  individuals,  that 
multitudes  must  be  mortified ;  when, 
by  the  slightest  sacrifice,  the  plea¬ 


sures  and  expectations  of  all  might 
be  indulged. 

If  the  justice  of  these  claifris  be 
allowed,  the  assertion,  that  in  the 
composition  of  our  monumental  en¬ 
comiums  the  convenience  of  Foreign¬ 
ers  ought  to  be  principally  consulted, 
will  be  almost  too  futile  to  be  com¬ 
bated.  Such  an  argument,  indeed, 
must  originate  rather  from  national 
vanity,  than  any  regard  to  truth  or 
national  taste.  For  it  may  with  some 
force  be  asked,  what  sensation  the 
eulogies  of  a  deceased  Author  can 
excite,  in  those  unacquainted  with  his 
writings  ? 

This,  however,  is  indisputable,  that 
the  revered  tomb  of  Addison  can 
never  excite  thoife  rapturous  feelings 
in  a  Foreigner,  which  must  animate 
every  exulting  Briton,  when  he  con¬ 
templates  the  shrine  of  him  who  has 
raised  in  his  breast  the  warmest  and 
most  refined  emotions. 

Still  more  defective  the  posi¬ 
tion,  that  the  praises  of  an  Author 
ought  to  be  sung  in  a  language  not 
subject  to  corruption  and  vicissitude. 
If,  indeed,  we  were  to  consider  Se¬ 
pulchral  Inscriptions  the  only  monu¬ 
ments  of  fame,  there  would  be  some 
reason  for  asserting  they  ought  to 
be  written  in  characters  eternal  and 
unfluctuating. 

But  the  best  and  wisest  of  Poets 
promises  himself  immortality,  not 
from  the  permanent  materials  of  hip 
monnment,  but  because, 

“ - vEoiium  carmen  ad  Italos 

Deduxisse  modos.” 

What  other  feelings  indeed  can  the 
tomb  of  an  Author,  whose  writings 
are  perished,  excite  in  a  Reader;  but 
literary  sorrow  for  the  mutability  of 
language,  and  moral  reflections  on 
the  sublunary  nature  of  terrestrial 
eminence  ? 

In  discussions  on  this  subject,  it  is 
very  common  to  quote  the  triumph¬ 
ant  question  of  Dr.  Johnson,  *(  What, 


8^3  Epitaph  intended  for  Mr.  Addison. — Tontines.  [Oct. 


would  you  write  an  Epitaph  on  Eras¬ 
mus  in  Dutch?”  This  observation, 
though  possessing  great  force  when 
applied  to  Ejfasttrps;’  has  none  when 
considered  infespeetto  A  ddisorf.  T  he 
works  of  Erasmus  being  principally 
written  in  Latin,  his  countrymen  are 
under  no  particular  obligations  to 
him  for  the  improvement  of  their 
national  literature.  But  the  whole 

the  Lite¬ 
rati  of  every  age  and  country,  are 
indebted  to  iDi'asuiuSs  as  the  principal 
instrument  in  the  revival  of  classical 
knowledge  o&gft  his  praises  then,  as 
the  (I iscnarge  of- a  debt  of  gratitude, 
be  sung  hi- rithat  language,  to  the 
restoratioHh)bf  which  he  so  essen¬ 
tially  contributed.  Besides,  it  is  to 
he  considered,!  that  the  :  Dutch  lan¬ 
guage  is  rpp<>r  in  literature,  of  no 
universality^,  and  not,  like  that  of 
the  English,  nation,  enriched  by  in¬ 
numerable  works,  which  must  at  all 
times  promote  its  cultivation  amongst 
foreigners,  and  render  its  powers  as 
nearly  universal  as  those  of  the  classic 
tongues  of  antiquity. 

Far  different  is  the  case  on  the 
part  of  Addison — he  has  at  once  re¬ 
formed  the  public  taste  and  morals, 
and  given  a  stamp  to  English  lite¬ 
rature,  which  will  render  it  current 
in  ail  future  ages — he  is  at  once  the 
favourite  of  the  learned  and  the  igno¬ 
rant,  of  the  pedant  and  the  fop,  and 
therefore  justly  claims  a  more  popu¬ 
lar  panegyrick. 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  reasons  that  in¬ 
duce  me  to  think,  that  the  best  and 
most  consistent  Epitaph  on  Addison 
would  be  in  that  language  to  which 
his  writings  are  so  great  an  orna¬ 
ment. 

As  many  of  your  readers  will  per¬ 
haps  he  gratified  with  a  view  of  the 
proposed  Inscription,  I  have  sent 
you  a  copy,  as  corrected  by  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  the  first  classical  erudition. 

Yours,  &c.  An  Englishman. 

<l  Quisquis  es,  qui  hoc  marrnor  intueris, 
Venerai’e  memoriam  Josephi  Addison, 
Quem  Ikies  Christiana, 

Quern  virtu  s,  bonique mores, 

Assiduum  sibi  vindicant  Patroniun. 

Cujus  ingenium 

C drmmibus,  scriptisque  in  omni  genere 
exquisitis, 

Quibus  puri  sermonis  exemplum  posteritati 
tradidit, 

Rectique  vivendi  disciplinam  scitb  exposuit, 
Sacratum  manet,  &,  manebit. 


Sic  enim  argumenti  gravitatem  lepore, 
Judicii  severitatem  urbanitate  temperavit, 
Ut  bonos  erigeret,  irnpi'ovidos  excitaret, 
Improbos  etiam  delectatione  quadam  ad 
,  -  virtutcrn  fleeteret.  v 

Natus  erat  A.  D.  1672. 

Auctisque  paulatirn  .fortunis 
Ad  sunirna  reipublicoe  munera  pervenit. 
Eicessit  octavo  &  quadragesimo  anno  ; 
Britannorum  Decus  &  Delici®.” 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  13. 

HE  table  of  your  Herefordshire 
Friend  M.  C.  is  very  satisfactory, 
because  complete.  To  mark  the  sa¬ 
lubrity  of"  his  parish,  adverted  to, 
but  not  named,  our  annual  reports 
concerning  the  Government  Nomi¬ 
nees  in  Tontine  1789,  have  been  exa^ 
mined. 

In  the  first  class,  comprehending 
ages  under,  20  years,  the  deaths 
certified  to  April  5,  1807,  a  space 
short  of  18  years,  are  484,  out  of 
3559,  the  whole  original  number  of 
lives.  i  ■ 

Allowing,  as  in  M.  C’s  account, 
43  to  have  died  very  soon,  and  of 
course  never  in  the  Tontine,  I  take 
from  the  aforesaid  aggregate  of  deaths 
(484)  217,  to  make  up  M.  C’s  total 
of  260.  Of  these  the  number  of  deaths 
is  73  in  less  than  18  years;  but  73  are 
not  expended  in  M,.  C’s  table  until 
the  end  of  22  years.  See  p.  796. 

Please  to  remember  that  the  No¬ 
minees  thus  taken  for  a  comparison, 
were  thought  the  best  lives  in  the 
country;  and,  from  the  rank  of  their 
parents,  we  must  reckon  upon  all 
possible  care  being  ever  at  hand  to  pre¬ 
serve  those  lives. 

Perhaps  some  might  think  the  No¬ 
minees  entered  at  one  year  are  the 
fairest  subject  for  comparison,  up 
to  the  time  elapsed.  Let  that  be  a 
second  note  next  month. 

A-propos  of  Tontines  —  Covent- 
Garden  Theatre  had  an  institution  of 
this  kind;  and  an  apothecary  of  Lon¬ 
don  w  as  in  it.  That  veteran-accomp  t- 
ant,  Mr.  Cooke  of  the  Exchequer- 
Bill  Office,  was  manager.  Whenever 
these  gentlemen  met,  the  former  en¬ 
quired  after  the  dead;  and  this  was 
repeated  so  often  at  last  with  en- 
creased  surprise  every  meeting  at 
“  Nobody  g'one  yet,”  that  Mr.  Cooke, 
with  all  his  good-nature,  could  not 
forbear  laughing  to  find  the  Doctor 
take  the  lead,  and  die  first. 

Yours,  &c.  W.  P. 

..  ...  Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  3. 

THE  following  extract  of  a  letter 
from  the  celebrated  Darwin  to 
his  friend  Dr.  Okes,  late  physician 
at  Exeter,  may  be  interesting  to  the 
literary  world,  as  it  affords  a  picture 
of  his  mind  in  a  very  early  period 
of  his  life.  It  was  written  about  the 
year  1.757,  w'hen  he  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
was  pursuing  his  medical  studies  in 
Edinburgh  with  imremitted  zeal.  The 
original  Letter  is  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Verney  Okes, 
an  eminent  surgeon  at  Cambridge, 
and  son  of  the  physician  of  the  same 
name  before-mentioned. 

“  Yesterday’s  post  brought  me  the 
disagreeable  news  of  my  father’s  de¬ 
parture  out  of  this  sinful  world.  He 
was  a  man,  Okes,  of  more  sense  than 
learning ;  of  very  great  industry  in 
the  law.,  even  after  he  had  no  busi¬ 
ness,  nor  expectation  of  anjn  He 
was  frugal,  but  not  covetous;  very 
tender  to  his  children,  but  still  kept 
them  at  an  awful  kind  of  distance. 
He  passed  through  this  life  with  ho¬ 
nesty  and  industry,  and  brought  up 
seven  healthy  children  to  follow  his 
example.  He  was  72  years  old,  and 
died  the  20th  of  this  current.  ‘Bles¬ 
sed  are  they  that  die  in  the  Lord  !’ 

“  That  there  exists  a  superior  Ens 
Entium,  which  formed  these  won¬ 
derful  creatures,  is  a  mathematical 
demonstration.  That  He  influences 
things  by  a  particular  providence, 
is  not  so  evident.  The  probability, 
according  to  my  notion,  is  against 
if,  since  general  laws  seem  sufficient 
for  that  end.  Shall  we  say  no  par¬ 
ticular  providence  is  necessary  to 
roll  this  Planet  round  the  Sun,  and 
yet  affirm  it  necessary  in  turning  up 
cinque  and  qua  Lor  ze,  while  shaking 
a  box  of  dies  ?  or  giving  each  his 
daily  bread? — The  light  of  Nature 
affords  us  not  a  single  argument  for 

p  o  o 

a  future  state  ;  this  is  the  only  one — 
that  it  is  possible  with  God;  since  he 
who  made  us  out  of  nothing  can 
surely  re-create  us;  and  that  he  will 
do  this  is  what  we  humbly  hope.  I 
like  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  epi¬ 
taph — 

“  Pro  Rege  scepe ,  pro  Republicd 
semper ,  dubius ,  non  improbus ,  vixi :  in- 
certus,  sed  inturbaius  morior.  Chris¬ 
tum  advenero,  Deo  confido  berievolenti 
et  omnipotently  Ens  Entium  miserere 
Jnei!  Erasmus  Darwin,’’ 


Mr  Urb  in  Neur  the  Banks 
mi.  urban,  Stour ,  Sept.  27. 

IN  your  last  Number,  p.  702,  you 
inserted  a  short  Critique  by  the 
late  venerable  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
which  does  honour  both  to  the  Pre¬ 
late  and  the  work  criticised  ;  and 
which  reminded  me  of  a  remarkable 
Critique  in  manuscript,  in  my  pos¬ 
session ,  written  by  the  same  venerable 
Father.  It  was  originally  copied, 
from  the  Bishop’s  hand-writing,  in 
the  first  volume  of  a  celebrated  Au¬ 
thor,  whose  literary  works  have  been 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  place 
in  his  Lordship’s  Library. 

“The  Author  of  these  Tracts  in  four 
volumes  (Mr.  Fletcher)  was  a  man  of  fine 
parts  and  exemplary  goodness,  but  tinged 
with  fanaticism,  tie  was  a  follower  of 
John  Wesley,  but  superior  to  him  in 
every  thing,  except  that  in  which  a  leader 
of  a  party  must  always  excel — worldly 
wisdom. 

“  Mr.  Fletcher*  and.  Mr.  Rousseau 
were  countrymen ;  their  characters  were 
similar,  yet  different;  the  constitution  of 
both  was  ardent,  but  piety  predominated 
in  the  one,  in  the  other  vanity :  hence  the 
Philosopher  became  an  Infidel,  and  the 
Divine  a  Methodist.  R.  W.” 

It  would,  Sir,  be  presumption  in 
me  to  subjoin  any  comment  of  mine 
on  this  delicate  and  interesting  sub¬ 
ject.  Yours,  &c.  A.  C. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  7. 

IN  the  conclusion  of  my  paper 
on  the  merits  of  Vaccination, 
which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of 
your  Magazine,  a  few  arguments  and 
observations  were  adduced  in  reply 
to  the  enquiry,  whether  Vaccination 
affords  a  proper  security  from  the. 
Small  Pox ?  The  facts  which  were 
there  mentioned,  must  of  themselves 
be  nearly  sufficient  to  convince  an 
unprejudiced  observer  of  the  efficacy 
of  the  V  accine  preservative.  It  now 
remains  to  take  an  impartial  review 
of  the  remaining  part  of  the  evidence 
on  this  interesting  lopick,  which  may 
be  gathered  from  the  experience  of 
eminent  individuals ,  and  from  the 
avowed  opinion  of  public  bodies. 

First,  then,  let  us  hear  the  evi¬ 
dence  afforded  by  the  experience  of 

*  John  William  de  la  Flechere  (his 
proper  name),  was  bom  at  Nyonin  Switzer¬ 
land,  Sept.  12,  1729;  and  died  August  14, 
1785,  at  Madeley,  of  which  village  he  was 
vicar  25  years.  A.  C. 

eminent 
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eminent  individuals.  It  is  not  from 
dabblers  in  medicine ;  it  is  not  from 
those  who  condemn  any  innovation 
in  medical  practice,  without  giving  it 
a  trial,  that  we  are  to  expect  to  de¬ 
rive  the  information  which  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us 
to  form  a  decided  opinion  on  the 
merits  of  any  discovery.  We  must 
look  up  to  those  alone,  whose  know¬ 
ledge  is  too  extensive  to  allow  them 
to  be  the  dupes  of  imposture,  whose 
characters  stand  too  high  for  any  one 
to  suspect  them  of  dissimulation,  and 
whose  independence  raises  them  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  controul  which  might 
arise  from  indigence  or  servility. 
Men  of  this  description  have  the  best 
opportunities  of  ascertaining  the 
truth,  and  will  be  most  likely  to 
make  a  disinterested  avowal  of  it. 
By  men  of  this  description  the  Vac¬ 
cine  has  been  put  to  the  severest  trial ; 
and  the  result  of  their  investigations, 
which  has  frequently  been  given  to 
the  world,  may  justly  claim  a  degree 
of  universal  confidence. 

It  would  be  mi  endless  task  to  enu¬ 
merate  the  particulars  of  individual 
experience.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
professional  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
respectability  have  published  ac¬ 
counts  *  of  the  inoculation  of  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  patients  with 
the  Vaccine,  without  a  single  instance 
of  failure.  I  have  heard  that  Dr. 
Jenner  has  vaccinated  an  immense 
number  of  subjects  with  his  own 
hand  during  an  uninterrupted  prac¬ 
tice  of  ten  years;  and,  though  I  have 
been  very  particular  in  my  enquiries 
respecting  the  result,  I  have  never 
heard  of  a  single  instance  in  which 
any  of  his  patients  were  subsequently 
infected  with  the  Small  Pox.  I  have 
seen  accounts,  which  proceed  from 
thebist  authorities,  ot  the  Vaccina¬ 
tion  of  some  millions  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Europe,  iu  our  East  Indian 
settlements,  and  in  almost  every  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  civilized  world.  But  as 
Englishmen  will  naturally  repose  more 
implicit  contidence  in  facts  which  oc¬ 
cur  within  their  own  shores,  and  of 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  which  they 
may,  if  they  please,  be  convinced  by 

*  A  detailed  account  of  the  numbers 
successfully  vaccinated  by  many  medical 
gentlemen,  and  others,  may  be  found  in 
Mr.  Pruen's  “  Comparative  Sketch  of  the 
Variolous  and  Vaccine  Inoculations,” 


ocular  demonstration,  I  shall  confine 
myself  chiefly  to  the  evidence  of  Eng¬ 
lish  practitioners.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  be  suspected  of  attaching  undue 
belief  to  the  publications  of  the  friends 
of  Vaccination,  or  of  entertaining 
improper  doubts  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  statements  of  its  opponents.  Yet 
I  cannot  think  that  the  assertions  of 
a  few  individuals,  who  uvow  that  they 
never  practised  Vaccination ,  can  be 
put  into  competition  with  the  asser¬ 
tions  of  the  host  of  medical  men,  who 
have  made  Vaccination  a  principal 
object  of  their  attention,  and  who, 
when  they  declare  that  it  does  afford 
a  complete  security  (of  course,  when 
duly  conducted)  against  the  Variolous 
infection,  speak  altogether  from  their 
own  experience,  and  assert  nothing 
hut  what  they  are  ready  to  prove  by 
indisputable  facts,  which  have  oc¬ 
curred  under  their  own  eyes.  But, 
Mr,  Urban,  it  is  an  insult  to  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  your  Readers,  to  urge 
these  arguments  any  farther. 

So  much  for  the  evidence  of  indivi¬ 
duals.  Now,  Sir,  let  us  hear  the 
opinions  of  public  bodies.  Individuals 
may  be  influenced  by  prejudice,  in¬ 
terest,  or  partiality  :  but  in  a,  large 
society,  consisting  of  independent, 
scientific  men,  no  such  influence  can 
possibly  prevail.  For  the  reason  I 
before  assigned,  I  shall  not  adduce 
the  opinions  of  Foreign  Societies: 
we  must  of  course  prefer  the  verdict 
of  our  own  countrymen.  What  then 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London,  than  which 
the  earth  does  not  contain  a  more  re¬ 
spectable  medical  body  ? 

“The  security  derived  from  Vaccina¬ 
tion  against  the  Small  Pox,  if  not  abso¬ 
lutely  perfect,  is  as  nearly  so  as  can  per¬ 
haps  be  expected  from  any  human  disco¬ 
very;  for  amongst  several  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  cases,  with  the  results  of  which  the 
College  have  been  made  acquainted,  the 
number  of  alledged  failures  has  been  sur- 
prizingly  small,  so  much  so,  as  to  form 
certainly  no  reasonable  objection  to  the 
general  adoption  of  Vaccination;  for  it 
appears  that  there  are  not  nearly  so  many 
failures,  in  a  given  number  of  vaccinated 
persons,  as  there  are  deaths  in  an  equal 
number  of  persons  inoculated  for  the 
Small  Pox.  Nothing  can  more  clearly 
demonstrate  the  superiority  of  Vaccina¬ 
tion  over  the  Inoculation  of  the  Small 
Pox,  than  this  consideration  ;  and  it  is  a 
most  important  fact,  which  has  been  con¬ 
firmed 
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firmed  in  the  coutse  of  this  enquiry,  that 
in  almost  every  case,  where  the  Small 
Pox  has  succeeded  Vaccination,  whether 
by  Inoculation  or  by  casual  infection,  the 
disease  has  varied  much  from  its  ordinary 
course ;  it  has  neither  been  the  same  in 
the  violence  nor  in  the  duration  of  its 
symptoms ;  but  has,  with  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  been  remarkably  mild,  as  if  the 
Small  Pox  had  been  deprived,  by  the  pre¬ 
vious  Vaccine  disease,  of  all  its  usual  ma¬ 
lignity. 

“  It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that 
the  evidence  is  not  universally  favourable, 
although  it  is  in  truth  nearly  so,  for  there 
are  a  few  who  entertain  sentiments  differing 
widely  from  those  of  the  great  majority  of 
their  brethren.  The  College,  therefore, 
deemed  it  their  duty,  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner,  to  enquire  upon  what  grounds  and 
evidence  the  opposers  of  Vaccination 
rested  their  opinions.  From  personal  exa¬ 
mination,  as  well  as  from  their  writings,  they 
endeavoured  to  learn  the  full  extent  and 
weight  of  their  objections.  They  found 
them  without  experience  in  Vaccination, 
supporting  their  opinions  by  hearsay  infor¬ 
mation  and  hypothetical  reasoning;  and, 
upon  investigating  the  facts  which  they 
advanced,  they  found  them  to  be  either 
misapprehended  or  misrepresented.” 

The  same  sentiments,  under  differ¬ 
ent  words,  have  been  expressed  by 
the  other  Colleges  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
But,  of  all  their  Reports,  none  appears 
to  me  to  he  so  clearly  favourable  to 
Vaccination,  as  that  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege.  of  Surgeons  of  London.  This 
learned  body  had  received  an  account 
of  164,381  cases  of  Vaccination.  In 
this  number  56  cases  are  stated  to 
have  occurred  in  which  the  Small 
Pox  followed.  So  that  there  is  only 
one  instance  of  failure  in  almost  3000 
cases ;  and  this,  observe,  necessarily 
including  the  result  of  the  practice  in 
its  very  infancy.  Now,  Mr.  Urban, 
if  we  take  3000  hens,  and  put  them 
to  set  upon  their  eggs,  I  rather  sus¬ 
pect  that  more  than  one  of  them 
might  not  succeed  in  hatching ;  yet, 
would  any  man  thence  assert,  from 
such  a  deviation,  that  the  hen  does 
not  possess  the  power  of  hatching  ? 
It  is  equally  absurd  to  assert  that 
Vaccination  does  not  afford  a  security 
fromNthe  Small  Pox,  because,  among 
the  multitudes  that  have  been  vacci¬ 
nated,  its  security  may,  in  a  few  in¬ 
stances,  have  occasionally  failed. 

I  can  assure  your  readers,  Mr.  Ur¬ 
ban,  that  I  have  not  hastily  adopted 


these  sentiments.  At  the  first  pro- 
mitigation  of  the  Vaccine  discovery, 
I  regarded  it  as  something  on  the 
same  tooting  with  the  Cordial  Balm 
of  Gilead-,  the  Restorative  Drops , 
&c.  &c.  It  was  not  till  after  the  most 
scrupulous  enquiry,  which  I  made 
with  a  most  prejudiced  mind,  that  I 
could  be  induced  to  believe  Vaccina¬ 
tion  to  be  what  its  friends  described 
it*  Obstinate,  however,  as  preju¬ 
dices  against  it  confessedly  were,  they 
were  shortly  dispelled  by  the  accumu¬ 
lating  facts  which  continually  ap¬ 
peared  in  its  favour.  If  contrary  evi¬ 
dence,  of  equal  force  and  authenti¬ 
city,  can  be  adduced,  I  shall  at  all 
times  be  open  to  conviction,  and 
ready  to  renounce  my  present 
sentiments.  But,  till  such  evidence 
shall  have  been  adduced,  I  must 
maintain  my  opinion,  that  no  reason¬ 
able  man  can  for  a  moment  doubt  the 
efficacy  of  the  security  which  Vac¬ 
cination  affords.  But  there  is  another 
point  to  be  discussed,  which  is,  “  Whe¬ 
ther  Vaccination  entails  any  novel 
diseases  on  the  Constitution On 
this  question,  Mr.  Urban,  I  shall 
trouble  you  with  a  paper  for  your 
next  number.  Cosmopocitos. 

P.  S.  f  had  nearly  forgotten  to  no¬ 
tice  a  curious  apprehension,  expressed 
by  one  or  two  writers  on  Vaccination, 
viz.  “  That  its  preserving  qualities 
might  decay  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
that,  in  a  few  years,  the  constitution 
might  again  become  susceptible  of  the 
Small  Pox.  ’  I  will  not  take,  up  your 
columns  in  shewing  how  unphysiolo- 
gical  such  an  argument  is,  and  how 
directly  contrary  to  the  laws  of  pa¬ 
thology.  I  shall  content  myself  by- 
observing,  that  it  is  refuted  by  matter 
ot  fact ;  since  there  are  many  persons 
now  living  of  a  great  old  age,  who  were 
infected  with  the  Cow  Pox  in  their 
youth,  and  who  have  invariably  re¬ 
sisted  every  attempt  to  communicate 
the  Small  Pox  to  them,  though  the  aU 
tempts  were  conducted  in  every  way 
that  human  ingenuity  could  devise. 

***  Z.  informs  X.  Y.  p.  782,  the 
“  Historical  Catechism,”  by  Dr.  Watson, 
vicar  of  Middleton  Tyas  (not  Tyers),  was 
printed  at  Newcastle  in  1768.  A  second 
edition  was  printed  by  “W.  Charnley 
and  S.  Hodgson,  1785;”  and  it  has  since 
been  repeatedly  published,  and  thousands 
distributed  in  India,  the  West  India 
Islands,  &c,  as  well  as  all  over  England. 

EXTRACT 
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EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LEICESTER  JOURNAL.  Oct.  14.  1808. 


To  Walter  Ruding,  Esq. 
Westcotes ,  Leicester . 

Sir,  Oct.  1,  1808. 

HOUGH  your  kind  favour  of 
Sept.  17  has  not  been  earlier  ac¬ 
knowledged,  I  fully  appreciate  the 
honour  which  it  confers.  With  min¬ 
gled  emotions  of  admiration  and  gra¬ 
titude  my  warmest  thanks  are  now 
offered  to  yourself,  Sir,  and  to  the 
other  noble  aud  honourable  friends, 
whose  spontaneous  offer,  handsome 
as  it  is  in  a  pecuniary  view,  is  emi¬ 
nently  enhanced  by  the  expressions 
of  satisfaction  it  conveys,  and  by 
the  permission  thus  publicly  to  an¬ 
nounce  tlie  generous  proposal  of  Pa¬ 
trons  so  truly  respectable.  With  the 
most  perfect  esteem,  I  am,  Sir, 

Your  greatly  obliged, 
and  faithful  servant, 
J.  Niciiols. 


[Copy.] 

Sir,  Westcotes ,  Sept.  17. 

SEVERAL  of  the  Subscribers  to 
your  valuable  History  of  Leicester¬ 
shire,  taking  into  consideration  the 
loss  you  have  lately  sustained  by  Fire 
in  February  last,  have  agreed  among 
themselves  to  advance  the  price  of 
your  last  Volume  to  Five  Guineas  *  ; 
hopipg  that  this  step  will  meet  your 
approbation,  and  that  all  the  other 
Subscribers  will  concur  in  the  mea¬ 
sure.  I  here  inclose  a  list  of  the 
Names  which  I  have  collected  at  the 
Races,  aud  am  authorised  to  present 
to  you,  I  remain,  Sir,  with  much  truth, 
Your  faithful  servant,  W.  Ruding. 
To  John  Nichols ,  Esq. 

[The  Inclosure.] 

Sir, 

WE  learnt  with  much  concern,  from 
a  statement  in  the  Gentleman’s  Ma¬ 
gazine  for  March  last,  that  not  200 
copies  of  your  valuable  History  of 
Leicestershire  are  now  in  existence. 
As  that  is  the  case,  we  are  aware 
that  the  printing  so  limited  a  num¬ 
ber  only  of  your  concluding  Portion 
must  subject  you  to  a  considerable 
loss;  aud  therefore  request  that  you 
will,  so  far  as  concerns  us,  put  a 
price  of  Five  Guineas  on  the  remain¬ 
ing  Volume ;  trusting  that  such  sum 
will  compleatly  cover  the  expence  of 
printing  it ;  and  that  you  will,  by  any 


mode  you  may  think  expedient,  con¬ 
vey  a  knowledge  of  this  our  w  ish  to 
your  other  Subscribers,  for  (we  hope 
and  trust)  their  approbation  and  con¬ 
currence. 

Duke  of  Rutland. 

Earl  of  Stamford. 

Viscount  Wentworth. 

Sir  Charles  Cave,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Palmer,  Bart. 

Sir  John  Borlase-Warren,  Bart. 
Edward  Wigley-IIartopp,  Esq.  Dalby. 
J.  P.  Huugerford,  Esq.  Dingley. 

Rev.  Dr.  Berdmore,  Warden  of  Mer¬ 
ton. 

Rev.  Dr.  Andrewes,  St.  James’s. 

Dr.  Arnold,  Leicester. 

Mrs.  Ashby,  Quenby  Hall. 

Stafford  Squire  Baxter,  Esq.  Gray’slnn. 
William  Bray,  Esq.  Treasurer  of  the  „ 
Society  of  Antiquaries. 

Joseph  Cradock,  Esq.  Gumley. 
Edward  Dawson,  Esq.  Whatton. 
Edward  Farnham,  Esq.  Quorndon. 
John  Herrick,  Esq.  Beaumanor. 

John  Kinderley,  Esq.  Bedford  Row. 
T.  March  -  Phillips,  Esq.  Garendon 
Park. 

Charles  Packe,  Esq.  Prestwould. 
Walter  Ruding,  Esq.  Westcotes. 

Rev.  Rogers  Ruding,  Maldon,  Surrey. 
John  -  Finch  Simpson,  Esq.  Laand 
Abbey.  ' 

John  Frewen-Turner,  Esq.  Cold  Over- 
ton. 

Colonel  Wollaston,  Shenton. 

Clement  Winstanley,  Esq.  Braunston. 
Thomas  Pares,  Esq.  Hopw  ell. 

Caleb  Loudham,  Esq.  Leicester. 
Samuel  Miles,  Esq.  Leicester. 

Rev.  Dr.  Staunton,  Nottingham. 

John  Bohun  Smith,  Esq.  Warwick. 
Rev.  Henry  Woodcock,  Barkbv. 

W.  F.  Maior,  Esq.  Harborough. 

*V*  Since  the  above  Correspondence 
was  printed  in  The  Leicester  Journal, 
the  Historian  of  that  County  has  been 
honoured  by  the  communication  of  the 
following  additional  Names . 

Rev.  Dr.  Burnaby,  Archdeacon  of 
Leicester. 

Rev.  Thomas  Bosville,  Doncaster. 
Rev.  James-Knight  Moor,  Sapcote. 
Hon.  Richard-William  Curzon. 

John  Wilmot,  Esq.  Master  in  Chan¬ 
cery. 

Wm.ParkinBosville,Esq.ofUlvescroft. 
John  Ward,  Esq.  Hinckley. 

Henry  Cropper,  Esq.  Loughborough, 
[This  List  will  be  continued .] _ 


*  The  Price  originally  proposed  for  the  concluding  Portion  (which  is  now  advancing  in  the  Press) 
was  Three  Guineas  for  the  Small  Paper ;  aud  Live  Guineas  for  the  Royal  size. 
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Gent. Mag.  Oct 7i 808 . 77. I.p.873. 
c^ou/A/  0/  DZDtSTEE  C'H  i  ’Jt  CJt.  ,oA<>r/tSiseisA(/ie^/ . 


Tainted  Ola/s  in.  Du  ns  ter  Church. 


SBES  °MW7  ouu-b  ju^uia^a^  fyujlli  aiq  oumrf  awb  jpaajjuj- 

P  —  “ 


fpeVimu5'  tnifere?  q?  ipu  wfifti  rebime  pbitol  noli  &ampna«iTr'i>emptoj'*|i  & 


Tombstone  of  lady  Tlizabeth  luttereli  in  DntSTEE  CH7ZRCIT.  Dig.  1. 

W.  Hamper  deL.  Odf  i5. 1804. .  . 


a/.  Haszre  sc . 
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Mr.  Urban,  October  3. 

following  Inscription,  exccth;  copied  from  a  mural  monument  in  tie 
JL  Chancel  of  the  Church  of  Hatton,  co.  Warwick,  on  the  South  side,  may 
not  be  unacceptable  to  vour  Readers,  who  recollect  the  Epitaph  inserted 
in  pp.  995-6  of  vour  volume  for  1305;  in  which  are  others  by  the  same  clas¬ 
sical  hand,  pp.  601,  1141.  .  .. 

Catherine  Jane  Parr  youngest  daughter  of  Samnefand 
Jane  Parr  was  born  at  Norwich  June  13'h,  1782.  died  at 
East  Teigumouth,  Devon,  Nov.  22d  1305,  and  an  December 
9th  was  buried  in  this  Chancel,  where  :he  fcraaios  of  her 
afflicted  Parents  will  hereafter  be  deposited  at  the  request  ©f 
a  most  b<*  wed  Child  whom  they  h;<pe  to  meet  again 
at  the -Resurrection  of  the  Just  Co  Life  Everiascmg. 

QVAE  -  TEMPLO  -  CATH ARINA.-  IN  -  HOC  SEPVLTA  -  E3T 
‘  PHVDENS  -  CASTA  -  DECENS  -  SEVERA  -  DVLCIS 
4  DISCORDANTIA  -  GNAE -SOLENT-  PVTARI 
4  4  MORY M  -  COMrMODITATE  -  CO  P  V  LAV1T 

‘  NAM  -  VITAE -COMITES  -  BONAE  -  FYERYNT 
*  LIBERT  AS*-  GRAVIS  -  ET-PVBQR  -  FACET  v  S 
HIS  -  EST  -  I  VNCTVS  -  AMOR  -  PITS  -  SVORVM 
ET  -  C  VRA  -  EX  -  ANIMO  -  DEVM  -  COLENDI. 

This  young  Lady’s  death  was  not  registered  at  the  time  in  your  Obituary. 

In  the  Churchyard  of  Remington  Priors,  Warwickshire 


Behold 
The  tomb  of 
William  Abbotts, 

Who  died  the  1st  of  March  1805 
Aged  69, 

First  Founder  of  the  celebrated 
Spaw  Water  Baths  at  this  Place  in 
1786.  He  devoted  his  whole  Time 
and  Fortune  to  accommodate 

Yours,  &c. 


the  Public,  and  liv’d  to  see 
his  benevolent  Works  merit 
the  Approbation  of  the 
most  eminent 
Physicians. 

In  Pease  I  rest,  pray  be  so  kind 
Imprcve  the  Works  I  leave  behind. 
May  Invalids  (made  whole)  agree 
To  praise  the  Lord  instead  of  me  ! 

An  Old  Correspondent. 


Mr.  Urban,  Birmingham,  June  6. 
BEG  you  to  preserve  in  your  Ma¬ 
gazine  a  few  Memorials  of  an 
interesting  little  town,  “  venerable  in 
decay,”  which  I  shall  introduce  by 
observing,  that  the  general  descrip¬ 
tion  Is  borrowed  from  Collinsons 
History  of  Somersetshire;  and  that 
the  more  minute  information  has 
been  obtained  by  personal  enquiry, 
and  from  several  antient  documents 
presented  to  me  by  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  George  Henry  Leigh  ef  Ehi- 
cornbe,  the  worthy  Curate  of  Dunster. 

Yours,  fee.  William  Hamper. 

Dunster,  in  the  Hundred  of  Car- 
hampfon,  co.  Somerset,  is  situate 
about  25  miles  from  Bridgwater,  and 
three  from  Minehead,  oil  the  margin 
of  a  rich  and  fertile  vale,  open  on  the 
North  to  the  Bristol  Channel,  which  .s 
one  mile  distant;  but  bounded  on  ail 
other  sides  by  steep  and  lofty  hills,  rising 
one  behind  another  in  grand  succes¬ 


sion.  The  chief  of  these  are  Gallox 
hill,  Grabice,  and  the  Convgsr  *;  on 
which  is  a  circular  building,  erected 
by  the  late  Mr.  Luttrell,  as  an  object 
from  the  Castle. 

In  the  time  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy 
it  was  a  place  ef  great  note,  and  was 
a  fortress  of  the  West-Sr.xon  King?. 
At  this  period,  and  for  some  centuries 
after,  it  was  called  1  or  re  (a  fortified 
tower),  but  in  afterdars  I  unesiern, 
in  modern  orthography  Lunster,  th$ 
Mountain-Tower.  At  the  Norman 
Conquest  it  constituted  the  head  of 
a  large  barony,  and  was  given  (to¬ 
gether  with  no  less  than  56  manors' 
or  viiis  in  this  county)  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  to  Sir  it  iiliuri  ce  iohur, 
whose  descendants  resided  here  in 
great  feudal  magnificence,  and  pos¬ 
sessed  it  till  50  rde.  ILL  when  the 
relict  of  John  Lord  Mohuu  +„  one  of 
the  first  Knights  of  the  Garter,  sold 
the  reversion  of  the  barony,  honour. 


*  The  Convgre,  or  Rabbit  Ground,  was  a  common  appendage  to  manor-bouses. 
Callox,  or  Gallows,  hill  requires  no  explanation,  i  know  not  the  etymology  of  Graoiee, 
antiently  Grobfasi. 

f  There  is  a  tradition,  that  this  Lady  obtained  from  her  husband  as  much  ground  for 
the  Commons  of  the  town  of  Dunster,  as  she  coaid  walk  round  m  one  day  barefoot. 

Gent.  Mag.  October ,  1&08.  and 
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•and  manor  of  Dunster  ;  together 
with  the  manors  of  Minehead  and 
Kilton,  and  the  hundred  of  Carhamp- 
ton,  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Luttrell,  relict 
of  Sir  Andrew  Luttrell  of  Chilton, 
co.  Devon,  and  daughter  of  Hugh 
Courtney  Earl  of  Devonshire.  It 
continued  in  the  Luttrejls  till  the 
last  century,  when  Alexander  Lut¬ 
trell,  Esq.  dying  without  male  heir, 
left  his  estates  to  descend  to  one  sole 
daughter  and  heiress,  Margaret,  mar¬ 
ried  to  Henry  Fownes  of  Nethaway, 
co.  Devon,  Esq. ;  who  thereupon  as¬ 
sumed  the  name  of  Luttrell,  and  was 
father  of  John  Fownes  Luttrell,  Esq. 
the  present  resident  at  Dunster  castle, 
and  M.  P.  for  Minehead,  of  which  he 
is  lord  of  the  manor  and  chief  pro¬ 
prietor. 

The  Castle  is  a  large  and  stately 
edifice,  crowning  a  steep  hill  (still  called 
the  Torr ),  at  the  South  extremity 
of  the  principal  street,  and  command¬ 
ing  a  fine  view  of  the  town,  the  sea, 
and  the  mountains  of  South  Wales. 
It  is  supplied  with  water  from  a 
spring,  over  which  a  conduit  is  built, 
on  the  side  of  Grabico ;  which  I  pre¬ 
sume  to  be  the  Well  of  St.  Leonard , 
mentioned  in  antient  writings  *.  The 
plantations,  park,  and  surrounding 
scenery,  have?  distinguished  claims  on 
the  notice  of  the  admirers  of  pictu¬ 
resque  beauty.  Gilpin  (in  his  Observ. 
on  the  Western  Parts  of  England, 
p.  170.)  calls  Dunster  Castle  one  of 
the  grandest  artificial  objects  he  had 
met  with  on  his  journey ;  and  re¬ 
marks,  that,  “  in  the  amusing  circle 
round  the  walls  of  the  castle,  he  had 
three  distinct  species  of  landscape,, 
a  park-scene ,  a  tract  of  mountainous 
country ,  and  a  sea-coast  i.”  ,  War¬ 
ner,  also,  (in  his  Walk  through,  the 
Western  Counties,  p.  79)  gives  due 
honour  to  the  “  proud  turrets  “  ve¬ 
nerable  wood,”  and  other  subjects  of 
admiration. 

During  the  Civil  Wars  Dunster 
Castle  was  garrisoned,  and  alternately 
possessed  b|  the  Koyal  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  forces.  The'celebratcd  Wil¬ 
liam  Prynne,  few  defying  Cromwell’s 
authority;  and  refusing  payment  of 


taxes,  was  committed  close  prisoner 
to  this  place  July  1,  1650,  where  he 
remained  till  Jan.  I2th  following,  and 
v, as  then  removed  to  Taunton  Castle. 
Whilst  in  confinement  at  Dunster,  he 
wrote,'  Sad  and  serious  Considera¬ 
tions  touching  the  invasive  war  against 
our  Presbyterian  Brethren  of  Scotland 
(Wood’s  Afh.  Oxon.  vol.  lt.  p.438). 
'I  he  town  itself  consists  chiefly  of 
two  streets;  the  one  rmuiiug  in  a 
North  and  So.rJh  direction,  formerly 
called  the  .North,  but  now  the  Fore 
street ;  the  ofher  branching  West¬ 
ward  from  the  Church,  and  called  the 
Vest  street.  Other  streets  there  are, 
hut  so  much  depopulated  as  scarcely 
to  deserve  the  name.  The  following 
often  occur  in  old  feoffments:  St. 
Thomas  street,  St.  George  street, 
Church  street.  Water  street,  Gallox 
street,  and  the  Dailey .  The  Fore  street 
is  close  built,  paved,  and  of  a  tole¬ 
rable  breadth,  but  blocked  up  in  the 
middle  by  an  old  market-cross  and  a 
long  range  of  ruinous  shambles. 

Many  of  the  houses  are  good,  being 
built  with  wrought  stone  (of  these, 
the  Luttrell  Arms,  an  excellent  inn, 
is  most  conspicuous);  but  the  greater, 
part  are  low,  rough  stone,  thatched 
buildings,  with  old  penthouses  over 
the  door  and  windows,  and  chimneys 
towards  the  street. 

'Flic  Market  is,  on  Friday ;  and  a  Fair 
is  held  on  Whit-Monday.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Charter  relates  thereto: 

“  Sciant  presentes  et  futuri,  quod  ego 
Peg  in  aid  us  de  Moyhun  +  dedi,  concessi,  et 
hae  meapresenti  earta  eonfirmavi,  Hugoni 
lVondevin,  et  Roberto  Luei,  et  Roberto  Ve- 
nateri,  et  Kogcro  Priver,  et  Roberto  Chi- 
pera,  et  Symoni  Coe,  burgensibus  meis 
de  Dunestor,  et  heredibus  eoruin,  habendi 
et  in  perpetuum  possideudi  de  me  et  here¬ 
dibus  meis,  Nundinas  et  Forum  in  eodem 
vico  del  JSord,  libere,  et  quiete,  et  integre, 
et  sme  remouione  et  impediraento,  de  me 
et  heredibus  meis.  Propter  banc  autem 
donationem  et  eoncessionem  de  me  et  here¬ 
dibus  fneis,  sibi  et  heredibus  suis  in  per- 
petuum  habendam,  dederunt  niiehi  pre¬ 
dict  burgenses  unum  tunellum  vini,  de 
precio  quadraginta  solidorum,  in  recog- 
nicionem.  In  hujus  rei  securitatem,  huie. 
scripto  sigillum  meum  apposui.  Hijs  tes- 


n  „  Fhmidiarm  aeram  terre  subtus- Grobbefast,  juxta  fontem  Saneti  Leonardi.’ 

b.dw.  M.  f  Sqysmam  m  uni  acra  terre  arrabile  in  campis  de  Dunsterr,  vocatd 
above  yn  town ;  prope  fontem  Saneti  Leonardi.”  14  Hen.  IV.  Deeds,  penes  W.  H. 
f  Gilpin’s  view  is  a  mer e  fancy-piece,  Bonner’s  print  in  Collinson  is  very  correct. 

|  Reyn  aid  de  Mohun  lived  in  the  reign  of  John,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  oi 
the  same  name,  who  died  41  Hen.  III.  1256.  1 


tibus, 
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tibus,  Domino  Johanne  de  Regn.  Ro- 
gone*  ,  illio  Symonis,  Willielmo  Ever- 
raddo,  Ricardo  de  Holne,  Rogero,  Pollard, 
Roberto  de  Cogstane,  Galfridd  de  Kyte- 
nor,  GallVklo  de  Lucumbu,  et  abjs.” 

The  seal  of  green  wax  (Plate  IT. 
fig.  1.),  bearing  [Gules]  a  dexter  arm, 
habited  with  a  maunch  [Ermine],  the 
hand  holding. a  fieur-de-Hs  [Or] .  The 
circumscription,  SIGILL.  IlEGINAL- 
m  •  DE  •  MO  VN  t. 

In  the  year  1801,  the  ‘parish  of 
Dunster,  which  comprehends  the 
vills  of  Avill,  Stanton,  Alcombe, 
and  Marsh,  contained  183  inhabited 
houses,-  36  uninhabited  houses,  370 
males  (whereof  115  were  employ¬ 
ed  in  agriculture),  and  402  females; 
but  at  the  beginning’  of  last  cen¬ 
tury  there  were  nearly  400  houses, 
and  a  large  manufacture  of  kersey 
cloths]:,  which  is  now'  wholly  re¬ 
moved  to  other  places.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  have  a  tradition  that  24  mas¬ 
ter-clothiers  from  hence,  were  used 
to  attend  the  fairs  of  Bristol  and  Exe¬ 
ter.  Antiently,  like  other  places  un¬ 
der  Castle-ward,  Dunster  assumed  the 
name  of  a  borough;  the  burgesses 
whereof  possessed  certain  lands  and 
tenements,  and  had  a  common  seal. 

29  Hen.  III.  Richard  tiie  Bailiff 
of  Dunster  ( Prceposiius  de  Dune- 
tore)  was  amerced  in  the  sum  of 
106$.  8d.  for  exporting  corn  without 
licence  §. 

.  20  Edw.  III.  it  was  rated  to  furnish 
three  armed  men  for  the  wars  [j.  it 
sent  Members  to  Parliament;  but  T$e 
retain  the  names  of  only  two  of  its 
Representatives,  viz.  Walter  Morice 
and  Tho.  Cartere,  who  were  returned 
S4  Edw.  III. 

John  de  Mohun  H  granted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Charters  **  to  the  Burgesses: 

“  Omnibus - Johannes  de  Moyun, 

salutem  in  Domino.  Noverit  universitas 
vestra  me  concessisse,  conlirmasse,  et 
quietum  clamasse  in  perpetuuvn  pro  me 
et  hered-  meis,- omnibus  burgensibus  ville 
mee  de  Donestorr  et  hered.  eonnn,  omnes 
libertates  ejusdem  viile  quas  Dominus 
Regenaldus  de'Moyun,  avus  mens,  dietis 
burgensibus  et  hered.  eorum  aliquando  . 
per  eartarn  suam  dedit  et  concessit,  et 
sicut  ipsa  carta  in  .omnibus  punetibus  tes- 
tatnr,*sine  aliqua  calnmpnia  inde  de  cetero 


facienda.  Concessisse  ecciam  dietis  burg, 
et  hered.  eorum  invenire  annuatim  bal- 
livum  unuin  ydoneum  et  lidelem,  ad 
recipiendum,  presentandum,  et  fideliter 
respondendum  de  attachiamentis  infra 
burgum  factis.  Et  si  idem  ballivus  qui 
.pro  tempore  faerit  in  aliquq,  modo  versum 
dominum  vel  dictos  burgenses  sive  heredes 
eorum  deliquerit,  ipse  idem  ballivus 
emendationem  faciet  domino  suo,  se¬ 
cundum  consuetudinem  burgi,  et  loco 
suo  diet!  burgensi  alium  baliivum  ydoneum 
ad  opus  do'mini  ponant.  Pro  hac  autera 
concessione,  &e.  dederunt  miehi  dieti 
burgenses  viginti  solidos  argenti  pre  mani- 
bus.  In  cujus  rei  test,  buic  presefiti 
senpto  sigiilum  meura  apposui.  Hijs 
testibus ;  Domino  Johanne  de  Brytascb, 
miiite,  Philippo  ,de  In  cum,  Ricardo  de 
Cloud esb am,  Joh.  de  Holne,  Galfr.  de 
Kytenare,  Galfr.  le  Tort,  Will.  Everard, 
Mill.  Pyron,  Rob.  de  Laputte,  et  alijs.” 

“  Omnibus- - Johannes  de  Mohun, 

Dominus  de  Dunsterre,  salutem  in  Domi¬ 
no.  Noverit univ.  vestra  me  dedisse,  eon- 
cessisse  pro  me  et  hered.  meis,  et  omnibus 
alijs  Donums  Custodibus  Ballivis  de  Dun- 
sterre,  omnibus  Burgensibus  vilie  mee 
de  D.  manentibus  imperpetuum,  viginti 
Lagenas  Cervisie  de  viginti  et  quatuor 
Lagenis  Cervisie  pnus  miebi  debitis,  de 
quolibet  Bracino.  Volo  eciam  et  con¬ 
cede  pro  me  et  hered.  meis  et  omn. 
Dom.  Custodibus  et  Ballivis  quibuseunque, 
quod  de  cetero  non  possimus  capcionem 
’de  Bracino  aiicujus  in  eadem  villa  facere 
nec  habere,  nisi  quatuor  Lagenas  Ceivisie 
de  Bracino  siejud  illas  habuim.  et  com- 
suem.  a  termino  preterito,  et  illas  de  Cer- 
visia  quam  Ballivus  invenit  in  vendicione 
die  quisieionis.  [Warranty,  contra  omnes 
mortales.j  In  cujus  rei  test.  &c.  Hijs 
testibus ;  Domino  Henrico  de  Glaston, 
Milite,  Rad.  le  Tort,  Galf.  de  Loccumbe, 
Will,  de  Kytenore,  55111.  de  Holne,  Rob! 
Everard,  Galfr.  de  Avele,  et  alijs.  Data 
apud  D.  die  Doinin.  prox.  post  festum 
Purif.  Beate  Marie,  annoregni  Regis  Edw. 
fil.  Regis  Edwr.  septimo  decimo.” 

“  A  tons- - Johan  de  Mohun,’  seyng- 

nour  de  Dunsterre,  saluz  en  Deu.  Sachez 
nous  aver  ressu  de  mes  Burgeys  de  la 
vile  de  Dunsterre,  Karaunte  Lyveres,  en 
les  queus  il  me  furunt  tenus,  pur  les  prises 
de  la  vile  aeus  vendus,  des  queus  Karaunte 
Lyveres  nous  eonysum  estre  ben  e  leau- 
mentes  paves,  E  les  avauntdiz  Burgeys-  e 
lour  heyrs,  a  tons  jours  estre  quites.  En 
temonyanee,  &c.  Done  a  Dunsterre,  la 
procheyn  Lundy  devaunt  la  feste  Seynte 


*  Probably  for  Hugone.  f  From  the  original,  pends  55r.  H. 

J  The  cloths  called  D  tapsters  are  mentioned  in  several  of  the  old  Statutes. 

§  Madox,  Excheq.  vol.  IL  p.  559.  ' 

|j  Rvmer,  Peedera,  tom.  V.  p.  493. 

J'*un  dt  Mohun  h»ed  4  Edw.  Ill.  1329.  From  the  originals,  pends  W.  H. 
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Margarete,  le  an  du  Eeygne  le  Roy  Ed¬ 
ward,  fiz  le  Roy  Edward  dys  utyme.” 

His  Seal  is  shewn  in  Plate  II.  fig.  2 
Qrl  a  Cross  engrailed  [Sa- 
e  circumscription,  SI  •  10’ 
DE  .  MOYN. 

The  P riory . 

The  first  SirWill.  de  Mohun  erect¬ 
ed  a  Priory  of  Benedictine  Monks, 
“  yn  the  rootes  (to  use  the  words  of 
Leland)  of  the  L.  W.  side  of -the  Cas¬ 
tle,”  and  dedicated  it  to  the  honour 
of  St.  George.  Sir  William,  his  sou, 
was  also  a  liberal  benefactor.  This 
Priory  was  annexed  as  a  cell  to  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Bath ;  and  con¬ 
sisted  only  of  four  or  live  Monks, 
besides  the  Prior,  who  was  generally 
sent  hither  from  Rath*.  Rob.  de 
Sutton  was  made  Prior  Oct.  24,  1332. 
Wiiliam  Bristow  occurs  1411.  John 
Henton,  July  28,  1423;  and  Thomas 
Brown,  14S9;  which  are  all  the  names 
that  can  now  be  recovered.  Its  re¬ 
venues  were  valued  in  1444,  at  £30. 
13s.  4d.  and  in  1534,  at  £ 37.  4s.  9±tf. 
The  ite  of  the  house  was  granted, 
34  Hen.  V I II .  to  Humphrey  Colles, 
and  the  buildings  are  converted  into 
a  farm-house,  which  bears  but  little 
appearance  of  antiquity.  An  auticnt 
building,  now  a  ^'alt-house,  is  called 
the  Nunnery;  but,  finding  no  account 
of  sucb  an  institution,  I  am  induced 
to  think,  that  it  was  only  part  of 
the  offices  of  the  Priory. — May  29, 
1738,  the  Hon.  Haines  Barrington 
exhibited  to  the  Society  o;  Anti¬ 
quaries  a  seal,  then  lately  found  near 
Dunster  Castle,  representing  a  Monk, 


linson;  but  is  now  a  perpetual  Curacy, 
in  the  gift  of  Mr.  Luttrell,  who  pur¬ 
chased  it  from  the  Stawel  family. 

In  1232,' it  was  valued  at  12  marks. 
At  present,  Mr.  Luttrell  pays  the  Cu¬ 
rate  £20.  per  annum >  and  Queen 
Anne's  Bounty,  and  Surplice  Fees 
produce  about  £bO.  moref. 

Cciiinson  gives  no  succession  of  In¬ 
cumbents;  and  the  following  is  the 
best  list  i  have  beqn  able  to  collect 
from  the  Register,  &c. 

Richard  de  Keynsham  occurs  in 
a  deed  13  Edw.  III*.  1338 

Robert  - -  occurs  in  deeds 

1369  and  1378  f. 

John  Rice,  buried  Sept.  27,  1561. 

Christopher  Williams,  buried  April 
22,  1600. 

1600.  David  Williams. 

1603.  Thomas  Smythe,  alias  Smith, 
buried  April  12,  1638. 

1638.  Robert  Browne. 

1642.  Robert  Snelling. 

1661.  Richard  Savin,  alias  Saffin, 

1670.  John  Grauut,  alias  Grant, 
buried  Feb.  22,  1703. 

1703.  William  Kymer. 

1730.  John  Question. 

1738.  Jeremiah  Davies. 

1745.  William  Cox. 

....  Robert  Norris. 

....  James  Gould. 

1756.  Richard  Bawrden. 

1759.  William  Camplin. 

1773.  George  Henry  Leigh. 

The  Register  begins  thus:  “Dun¬ 
ster,  Anno  Domini  1598,  quarto  die 


Augusti,  Anno 
Elizabethae 


Reg. 


Keguae  Do’nze  n’a* 
quadragesimo.  A 


in  t;.e  attitude  of  prayer  before  the  Register-boke,conteyning  alitheWed- 
Yirgin.  and  Child.  T he  cirrcumscrip-  dings,  Christenings,  and  Burialis  that 


tion,  PHiLiPPi  CELEB  A  -  BILYE  nowe  are  to  bee  founde  in  the  former 
XPir  ERA.  Presumed  to  have  be-  Registers,  sithence  the  beginninge  of 
longed  to  one  of  the  Priors.  (Ar-  her  Ma1^  raigne,  which  was  the  xvijth 
IX.  p.  369.)  daie  of  November,  in  the  yeare  of 


chasologia,  vol. 


The  Church 


our  Lord  God  1559.’ 


Signed 


by 


is  in  the  Deanery  of  Dunster,  to  which  Christopher  Williams,  Curate,  and 
it  gives  name.  It  was  formerly  vi-  Thomas  Dennis  and  William  Black- 
cariai;  the  ordination  is  given  in  Cel-  well,  Churchwardens. 


A.  IX 

Baptisms. 

Burials. 

A.  D.  Baptisms. 

Burials. 

A.  D. 

Baptisms. 

Burials. 

1575 

-  27  - 

15 

1700  -  38 

-  23 

1S0F 

-  15 

-  10 

1630 

-  33 

20 

1725  -  33 

-  27 

1802 

-  22 

-  14 

1625 

-  36 

34 

1750  -  21 

-  27 

1803 

21 

-  12 

1650, 

imperfect. 

1775  -  20 

-  18  . 

1804 

18 

-  13 

167  5 

-  19 

30 

1800  -  16 

9 

1805 

-  19 

-  12 

•v  This  religious  establishment  at  the  beginning  or  the  Fifteenth  Century  (as  appears 
from  the  curious  Inventory  ia  your  vol.  LXXY.  p.  92-0)  consisted  of  a  Prior  and  three 
Monks.  The  five  Chaplains,  therein  mentioned,  were  probably  the  Vicar  and  Chantry 
Priests. 

f  From  the  information  of  the  Rev.  G.  H.  Leigh.  +  Pents  W.  H. 
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In  1697,  were  86  burials,  but  no 
reason  is  assigned  for  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  number.  .  v 

In  1644  and  1645,  are  several  en¬ 
tries  of  th<?  burials  of  Soldiers  from 
the  Castle. 

Feb.  22,  1785.  Nineteen  soldiers, 
a  boy,  and  two  women,  with  two  chil¬ 
dren,  were  buried,  having  been  drown¬ 
ed  the  day  before. 

The  Church  is  a  beautiful  pile  of 
Pointed  Architecture  ( Plate  /.Jig.  l.J 
168  feet  long,  and  55  feet  wide,  being 
divided  into  parts  by  the  Towar, 
which  stands  on  four  pillars  in  the 
centre.  The  Tower  is  90  feet  high, 
embattled  at  the  top  with  low  broken 
Pinnacles  at  the  corners,  and  contains 
a  clock,  chimes  (which  play  the 
113th  Psalm-tune  at  the  hours  of 
1,  5,  and  9),  and  eight  bells,  the  old¬ 
est  of  which  bears  date  1668,  and  the 
newest  1782.  The  Tower  weighs 
22  cwt. 

It  is  the  generally  received  opinion, 
that  the  Church  was  built  by  Henry 
VII.  in  reward  for  the  services  of  the 
Dimster  men  at  the  Battle  of  Bos- 
wort  -field ;  hut  l  have  reasons  for 
placing  its  erection  at  an  earlier  pe¬ 
riod,  viz.  about  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  or  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Wil¬ 
liam  Pyuspn,  by  his  last  will  *,  dated 
the  Wednesday  in  the  feast  of  St.  Va¬ 
lentine  the  Martyr,  1419,  bequeaths 
his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Church 
of  St.  George  the  Martyr  at  Dimster, 
before  the  image  of  St.  Christopher, 
and  40  shillings  towards  the  new  Bell- 
tower,  and  20  shillings  towards  one 
of  the  new  bells,  with  6.?.  8 d*  towards 
the  new  Rood-loft  in  the  said  Church 
[ad  opus  novi  solarij  Sancte  Crucis 
jn  dicta  Ecclefia].  The  date  pf  the 
Tower  is  more  certainly  known,  from 
a  coaival  agreement  found  in  the 
Church  a  few  years  ago,  endorsed  by 
a  recent  hand:  “  The  building  of 
the  Tower  of  Dunster  in  the  2 1st 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Sixth,  1443.  This  building  was  un¬ 
dertaken  by  John  Marys  of  Stogursey , 
Somerset,  and  an  engineer  from  Bris¬ 
tol  ;  to  be  completed  in  three  years.” 
The  indorsement  was  copied  at  the 
discovery  of  this  curious  document; 
but  the  Agreement  itself  has  unfor¬ 
tunately  been  mislaid.  Mr.  Luttrell, 
at  my  request,  obligingly  examined 


his  papers  at  the  Castle,  but  could 
not  meet  with  it.  The  part  East¬ 
ward  from  the  Tower  was  in  1499 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Prior 
and  Monks,  and  is  now  called  the  Old 
Church .  it  is  stript  of  all  its  furni¬ 
ture,  and  totally  neglected,  though 
it  contains  several  valuable  monu¬ 
ments  deserving  of  better  care.  On  the 
North  s>de  is  a  small  Chantry  Chapel* 
and  an  autient  tomb  (Plate  II.  fig, 
4.  );  whereon  lie  t he  mutilated  re¬ 
mains  of  two  alabaster  effigies  of  the 
M  oh  mis ;  and  in  this  little  Chapel  may 
still  be  seen  the  original  Altar,  a  iabfe 
c,f  stone,  4  feet  .9  inches  by  2  feet  6 
inches,  with  a  Cross  deeply  cut  in  the 
middle  of  the  front  edge,  on  a  base 
2  feet  6  inches  high.  On  the  S.  side 
is  a  stately  mural  monument  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  marble,  whereon  are 
recumbent  the  effigies  of  a  man  in 
armour,  and  two  females;  another 
man  in  a  kneeling  attitude,  and  in  a 
religious  vest.  These  are  memorials 
of  the  Luttrell  family.  Under  an 
arch  below  lies  another  figure  (Plate 
IT.  Jig.  5.) ;  but  l  cannot  agree  with 
Coilinson  (or  his  coadjutor  hack ,  who 
supplied  the  Church-notes),  in  sup¬ 
posing  it  the  monument  of  a  do- 
vies  lick ;  it  is  most  probably  the 
“  Image  of  one  of  the  Everardes,” 
mentioned  by  Lei  and,  Itin.  vol.  If. 
fol.  62  (and  from  him  by  Collinson), 
as  having  once  been  there,  but  re¬ 
moved  into  the  church-yard;  whence 
it  may  have  been  reinstated  in  its 
former  situation.  The  Historian  of 
Somersetshire  here  omits  to  notice 
the  tomb-stoac  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Luttrell  ( Plate  L  Jig.  2.),  and,  from 
an  obscurity  in  Lelaud’s  account, 
places  it  in  the  neighbouring  Church 
of  Carhu'iupt.on ;  where  it  has,  no 
doubt,  been  often  searched  for  in  vain 
by  the  Tourist  and  Antiquary,  It 
certainly  lies  in  Dunster  Church,  be¬ 
fore  the  High  Altar,  and  is  thus  in¬ 
scribed, 

“  #cate  pro  aYa  t>'ne 
€li?abet|)  lutfereU  que  obijt  pru 
vno  'm  meudifi  j&eptembrig  Hnno 
Ynt  j.EYYC && on  a  tuYP  a  terao. 
— Buuc  r*pc  te  petmin?  muum' 
qY  qut  be'idti  return  Y  pYitcdncdi 
tmmpnare  rcDcmpto^,” 

The  first  division  of  the  Inscrip¬ 
tion  is  tpo  obvious  to  need  illustra¬ 
tion. 


*  From  the  Probate,  penes  W.  11. 


s 
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Hon,  The  latter  danse  may  be  read, 
u  Niinc,  Christe,  te  petimus  miserere  : 
quesumus  qui  venisfi  red i mere  per- 
ditos,  noli  dampnare  redemptos.” 

On  a  mural  monument  is  the  fol¬ 
lowing  epitaph : 

“  Hie  jacent  cinercs  Anna?,  dilectae 
uxotis  Franeisci  Luttrcll,  liliae  et  herediS 
ikiroli  Stucley  cle  Plymouth,  armigeri. 
Quam  post  breve  sod  feljeissimum  spa- 
tium  vitae  conjug'alis,  mors  immatura 
abstulit.  Vixit  grata  amicis,  benigna  pau- 
pericus,  omnibus  ear  a  ;  obijt  omnibus  de- 
flenc|a,  30o  die  Oetobris,  1731°,  aetat.  ‘23°, 
relinquens  unicam  liliam,  spem  et  sola- 
men  Conjugis  mcestissunL” 

The  part  Westward  from  the  Tower 
is  that  now  used  for  Divine  Service, 
and  consists  pf  a  Nave*  Chancel,  and 
North  and  South  Ailes.  The  Chan- 
eel  is  divided  from  the  Nave  by  a  truly 
rich  screen  of  oak,  about  11  feet  high, 
formerly  supporting  the  Rood-loft, 
containing  14  arches  of  elaborate  tra¬ 
cery,  one  of  which  is  imperfectly  re¬ 
presented  in  Plate  II.  jig.  6.  The 
upper  part  is  painted  white  and  yel¬ 
low,  and  has  a  very  good  general  effect. 
The  stairs  leading  to  the  Rood-loft  are 
in  a  turret  on  tho  South  side  of  the 
Church;  the  doorway  now  walled  up. 

On  brasses  in  the  Nave: 

1.  “  P.M.  D.  Hie  intumulatus  jacet 
Richnrdus  Blackford,  generosus;  obijt  Ho 
die  February,  1689,  circiter  annum  65 
setatis  suae. 

Siste  gradum  pvoperans,  et  Mortem  medi- 
tare  ferocem, 

Non  f’ugit  Imperium  ulla  Corona  suum. 
Si  Virtus,  Probitas,  vel  Cultus  mentis  ador- 
nans, 

Quemlibet  armaret,  non  moriturus  erat. 
Claims  erat  pafcfiselegibus,  sincerus  amicis, 

Nulla  ferent  talem  sec’ la  futura  viruni. 
Arms.  A  Chevron  Gules,  between 
three  Estoiles  of  five  points. 

2.  “  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mary 
Blackford'  (daughter  of  Rich.  B.  gent,  and 
Eliz.  ‘his  wife) ;  who  departed  this  life  the 
22  day  of  June,  1669,  imd  in  the  12th 
ye  arc  of  her  age. 

Shorte  was  her  life,  longe  was  her  payne, 

Create  was  our  loss,  much  more  her 
gayne. 

Other  inscriptions  on  slabs  in  the 
Nave  for  the  following  persons: 

Airs.  Alary  Barker,  May  14,  1799, 
aged  87. 

Betty,  wife  of  John  Clement,  Alay 
10,  1774,  aged  37. 

Henry  Clement,  March  13,  1704. 

Alary  Wilkins,  Feb.  5,  1798. 

(On.  a  brass),,  lid  ward ,  son  of  Wil- 


[Oct: 

liam  and  Alary  Sealy,  Feb.  7,  1693, 
aged  3. 

Justine,  mother  of  William  Sealy, 
April  5,  1695,  aged  81. 

Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  and 
Alary  Sealy,  June  24,  1696,’ aged  3. 

Mary,  wife  of  William  Sealy,  Nov. 
Of  1702,  aged  44. 

Mary,  wife  of  Francis  Chaplin,  and 
daughter  of  William  and  Alary  Sealy, 
Dec.  4,  1737,  aged  57. 

William,  son  of  William  and  Alary 
Sealy,  April  28,  1705,  aged  23. 

'  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Francis  and 
Alary  Chaplin,  Alay  6,  1788,  aged  80. 

Alargaret  Blake,  August  25,  1792, 
aged  8g. 

Robert  Giles,  Alarch  12,  1T03. 

Elizabeth,  his  wife,  May  5,’I705v 

Here  is  an  antient  slab,  with  a  cross 
( Piute  II.  Jig.  7.);  also  a  brass  chan¬ 
delier  of  IS  lights,  inscribed,  “  Gaven 
by  the  late  J one  Brewer,  ten  pounds 
two  wards  this  branch*  JohnHossum, 
Benj.  Esdott,  Churchwardens,  1740.” 

In  the  South  Aile  is  the  brass  repre^ 
senied  in  Plate  II.  Jig.  8,  thus  in¬ 
scribed  : 

“  €>f  h0r  cfjaritt  pran  for  life 
joules  of  3iofm  l©fiti)rr -anb  ag^ 
ncA  IjiA  JB?tf  aiiD  30^11 
fytk  t'lDr.sf  £one  incogs  fiodiug 
unbar  ijtone  anno 
tcm  JBilfmo  pen< 

ultimo  Die  'gepte'brtg  eppectanbo 
generainn.  resurrecconom  mor? 
tuoc  ■  tt  l-ita-  eterna'  amen*” 

On  a  brass  (in  capitals) : 

“  Anagr  .  amaror  .  amoris  . 

Hue  .  modo  :  tunc  iiluc  .  passim  .  vestigia  , 
ftectes  .  [pedem  . 

Ast  .  hie  .  in  .  JFiernmn  .  siste  Maria 
Ne  duhites  .  dabitur  quicquid  .  deerat . 
tibi  .  virgo  .  [deo  , 

Hospice  .  mortal, ym  .  conjuge  .  digna  . 

Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Mary  ye  daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Norris,  late  Customer  of  Mine- 
head,  who  dyed  22  of  March,  1673.” 

A  slab  for  Nath.  Ingram,  Alarch  17, 
1749,  aged  65;  and  two  antient  slabs 
with  crosses  ( Plate  II.  fig.  9,  10)  ;  the 
memorials,  probably,  of  some  of  the. 
Priors,  removed  from  the  other  part 
of  the  Church. 

In  the  Chancel  is  a  large  slab  for 

Prudence  daughter  of  Giles  Poyntz, 
gent,  and  Anne  his  wife,  June  3,  fO, 
aged  19.  ’  1  ’ 


Alary 
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Mary  Clark,  wife  of  Luke  Clark  of 
London,  and  daughter  of  Giles  and 
Anne  Poyntz,  Sept.  29,  1726,  aged  32. 

Eli  zabe  th ,  daugh  ter  of  G  lies  P  oy  ntz, 
gent.  May  24,  1729,  aged  33. 

Edward  Poyntcs,  gentelman,  July 
29,  I5S3. 

Other  slabs  for  Elizabeth  Sharp, 
July  11,  1769,  aged  55.  Ann  Whed- 
don,  daughter  of  Elizabeth  Sharp, 
Eeb.  19,  1803,  aged  66. 

Elizabeth  Bond,  buried  Dec.  28, 
1791,  aged  93. 

George  Rawle,  Oct.  15,  1799,  aged 
56;  27  years  Clerk  of  this  Church. 

Over  the  Communion  Table  is  a 
large  indifferent  painting  of  the  Cru¬ 
cifixion,  by  a  person  formerly  resi¬ 
dent  at  Dunster.  In  the  Chance!  are 
three  antient  chests,  two  of  them 
strongly  bound  w  ith  iron.  The  Cha¬ 
lice  bears  the  date  of  1573;  the  King’s 
arms,  1660.  Ou  glazed  tiles  in  the 
Chancel  are,  a  spread  eagle,  a  fess 
between  6  cross  crosslets,  three  and 
th  ree,  birds  and  flowers,  a  lion  ram¬ 
pant,  a  man  on  horseback  tilting  with 
a  lance,  and  many  fragments  with 
other  designs  *.  In  the  w  imlows  of  the 
North  Aile  are- some  remains  of  an- 
tient  stained  glass,  viz.  the  head  of 
St.  James  of  C-ompostella  (Plate  I. 
Jig.  3.),  small  whole  length  of  a  King, 
the  head  defaced;  the. arms  of  Lut- 
trell  (Or,  a  bend  between  6  martlets 
Sable),  and  an  Abbat’s  crozier,  with 
a  scroll,  inscribed, 

ID*  tjone^terre  abba^  De  cliba* 

(Plate  1 .  jig.  4.)  The  name  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Sey lake  occurs  in  the  list  of 
Abbats  of  Cleeve,  communicated  to 
Tanner's  Notitia  by  Browne  Willis; 
and  he  was  probably  the  same  man, 
deriving  the  cognomen  of  Dunster 
merely  from  the  place  of  his  birth  (a 
usual  practice  with  Religious).  The 
date  of  his  institution  being  1419,  and 
his  death  or  removal  1421,  is  a  very 
•  strong  argument  in  proof  of  ray  con¬ 
jecture  respecting  the  building  of  the 
Church.  The  Font  is  octagonal,  and 
handsome;  having  on  shields  in  qua- 
trefoil  recesses,  the  monogram  IHS, 
in  a  crown  of  thorns,  sponge  and 
spear,  cross,  hammer,  and  pincers, 
hands,  feet,  and  heart,  alternately 
with  double  roses.  If  these  latter 


*  In  another  part  of  the  Church  I  ob¬ 
served  a  tile,  bearing  a  fess  between  three 
crescents. 


ornaments  have  any  allusion  to  tho 
union  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lan¬ 
caster,  we  may  presume  that  the 
bounty  of  Henry  VIE  was  applied  to 
the  Furniture  of  the  Church,  though 
not  to  the  building  itself. 

Over  the  West  window  of  the  South 
Aile,  ou  the  outside,  i? 

“  God  save  the  King. 

1624. 

MVXX”  (i.  e.  1520.; 

In  the  church-yard  opposite  to  the 
West  door,  is  the  pedestal  and  shaft 
of  an  old  cross,  on  three  steps,  and  a 
venerable  yew  of  large  dimensions. 
A  range  of  Alms-houses  are  seen  in  the 
view,  but  I  could  learn  no  particulars 
of  their  foundation  or  endowment. 

Trinity  Chantry. 

7  Hen.  VII.  1491.  Giles  Daubeney, 
knight,  Alexander  Sydenham,  Richard 
Sydenham,  George  Stukeley,  and. 
others,  conveyed  unto  Richard  Ra¬ 
ker,  Chaplain,  sundry  houses  and 
lands  in  Dunster  and  Carhampton,  on 
condition  that  whenever  Mass  was 
celebrated  at  the  Altar  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
Dunster,  he  should  pray  for  the  sovjls 
of  Henry  Franke,  Cristina  his  wife, 
and  others ;  and  for  the  faithful  de¬ 
parted  this  life;  and  for  the  good  es¬ 
tate  of  the  said  Giles,  Alexander,  &c. 

29  Hen.  VIII.  1537.  “  The  feofers 
off  the  Trynytye  Chauntre”  granted 
to  John  Ryse,  Clerk,  “  ther  full  and 
hole  power  to  receve  the  p’lytts  of 
the  said  Chauntre,  duryng  the  terme 
of  xxij  yeres  therew  ith  to  repair  the 
houses  belonging  to  it,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  “  an  honest  Chapleyn  to  say 
masse  and  to  praye  for  the  sowles  of 
the  founders,  feofers,  and  benefactors 
of  the  seid  Chauntre  The  Altar  of 
St.  James  the  Apostle,  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Mary,  and  the  “  wex  silver  light,” 
are  named  in  antient  wills,  &c.:  but 
the  present  article  has  already  so  far 
exceeded  the  indulgence  granted  by 
Sylvanus  Urban  to  his  Correspondents, 
that  it  must  be  here  concluded. 

Yours,  &c.  William  Hamper. 

P.  S.  The  seal,  Plate  II.  jigi  3, 
Is  of  Tli'omas  Bratton,  of  Bratton  in 
Minehead  (Collinson,  vol.  II.  p.  31.); 
who  died  38  Hen.  VI. The  arms  were 
antiently,  a  chief  indented,  three  mul¬ 
lets  pierced;  but  this  seal  gives  it  fess 
between  the  mullets.  Circumscription, 

Connie*  bratton* 


*  From  the  originals,  pends  W.  H. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Chenier ,  A zig.  20. 

CTALUMNY  and  Error  are  such 
y  speedy  travellers,  that  it  is  with 
no  small  difficulty  they  can  be  over¬ 
taken  j  and  lie  who  applies  himself 
to  the  work  uninfluenced  by  consi¬ 
derable  zeal  and  activity,  must  never 
hope  to  arrest  the  career  of  these 
swift-winged,  messengers  of  a  large 
portion  of  human  misery.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  unusual  conflux  of  sui¬ 
cidal  cases  occurring  nearly  together 
a  few  months  ago,  the  feelings  of 
Humanity  appeared  to  be  much  out¬ 
raged- j  many  calumnious  and  violent 
opinions,  mingled  with  false  censure, 
were  inserted  in  our  daily  prints;  the 
conduct  of  Juries,  was  the  subject  of. 
much  unqualified  condemnation  ;  and 
an  almost  entire  ignorance  of  the  true 
state  of  the  awful  cases  brought  under 
their  cognizance,  laid  the  foundation 
of  much  unmerited  reproach.  These 
Philippics,  as  erroneous  as  they  are 
violent,  still  continue  to  be  denounced 
against  all  those  who  shall  venture 
hereafter  to  commit  so  daring  a  vio¬ 
lation  of  the  known  laws  of  their 
country,  as  to  continue  denouncing 
ninety-nine  cases  of  self-destruction 
out  of  every  hundred  as  the  result  of 
Lunacy ;  thereby  evading  the  proof 
of  the  crime  of  felony,  and  the  an¬ 
nexed  punishment  of  alienation  of 
property  from  an  unoffending,  dis¬ 
tressed  progeny.  But  none  of  these 
sentiments  appear  to  have  proceeded 
from  persons  (however  excellent  as 
moral  censors)  practically  acquainted 
with  the  disease  termed  Insanity,  than 
which  there  is  none  of  the  wretched 
catalogue  appertaining  to  man  less 
understood.  For  ages  past  a  peculiar 
aversion,  originating  in  false  pride, 
has  proved  an  almost  insuperable  bar¬ 
rier  to  the  acquirementof  what  may  be 
known  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  and 
cure,  of  this  Protean  malady;  the 
most  to  be  dreaded,  because  it  has 
attached  to  it  a  sort  of  degradation 
which  is  never  affixed  to  any  other  ; 
the  most  painful  to  endure  beyond 
all  comparison,  because  the  corpo¬ 
real  suffering  exists  in  conjunction 
with  the  most  agonizing  mental  mi¬ 
sery,  of  which  some  bodily  derange¬ 
ment  is  always  the  foundation.  Now, 
Sir,  in  order  to  tranquillize  the  con¬ 
scientious  alarms,  and  remove  the 
“scruples,”  of  your  correspondent 
‘tClericns”  in  your  number  for  July 
last,  p.  584,  1  take  the  liberty  of 


requesting  his  candid  attention  to  the 
subjects  of  Insanity  and  Suicide,  as 
here  attempted  to  be  delineated. 

When  bodies  of  men  delegated  by 
authority  to  act  for  the  general  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  community  are  suspected 
of  neglecting  or  shunning  their  duty, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  “  cry  aloud 
and  spare  not  but  whoever  assumes  ’ 
the  office  of  Censor  should  be  parti¬ 
cularly  cautious  that  what  he  advan¬ 
ces  be  founded  in  truth.  The  stigma 
thrown  upon  our  Juries  by  the  term" 
“  fashionable  verdict  of  Lunacy,”  is 
in  fact  very  undeserved,  not  to  say 
trifling  with  a  most  awfully  solemn 
subject ;  still,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  as  a  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  the 
apprehensive  fears  of  yoilr  Corre¬ 
spondent  are  truly  laudable ;  to  ef¬ 
fectually  remove  them  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  the  subject  a  little  more 
in  detail.  Montesquieu,  in  his  admi¬ 
rable  work  on  the  Law,  remarks, 
“  It  is  evident  that  the  Civil  Laws  of 
some  countries  may  have  reason  for 
branding  Suicide  with  infamy ;  but  in 
England  it  can  never  be  punished 
without  punishing  the  effects  of  mad¬ 
ness.”  Never  was  a  greater  truth 
uttered,  nor  one  which  w  ill  more  u  - 
hesitatingly  receive  ready  confirma¬ 
tion  by  all  such  medical  men  as  have 
for  many  years  devoted  that  time  and 
attention  to  the  developement  of  the 
disease  termed  Insanity,  which  it  so 
greatly  merits.  Such  practitioners  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  symptoms  of  this  ma¬ 
lady,  which  will  at  some  period  ter¬ 
minate  in  self-destruction,  may  exist 
many  years  in  the  unhappy  subject 
before  any  exciting  cause  sufficiently 
powerful  occurs  to  bring  them  for¬ 
ward  to  sudden  maturity;  that  this 
maturity  and  its  result  are  generally 
coeval ;  and  that  the  morbid  altera¬ 
tions  which  led  to  this  termination, 
are  in  a  large  majority  of  cases  so  in¬ 
volved  in  obsciirity,  as  to  elude  the 
attention  and  discovery  of  (otherwise) 
very  sagacious  observers  of  human 
nature.  They  likewise  observe,  from 
their  intimacy  with  the  feelings,  and 
peculiar  modes  of  expressing  them, 
attached  to  insane  sufferers,  that  the 
impulse  to  Suicide  rushes  on  them  in  a 
moment;  its  birth  and  its  acme  are  com¬ 
monly  points  instantaneously  brought 
together,  and  that  so  irresistibly,  as  to 
yield  to  no  consideration  or  influence 
whatever,  temporary  or  permanent 
relief  from  corporeal  suffering  ex¬ 
cepted  ; 
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cepted  ,*  in  short,  so  impetuous  is  the 
torrent  which  bears  them  to  the  ocean 
or  eternity,  that  they  who  have  in 
their  past  lives  been  the  most  pious; 
most  learned,  most  dignified,  or  ho¬ 
nourable,  are  all,  alike  with  the  ig¬ 
norant  and  unworthy,  carried  down 
to  the  silent  grave  ;  they  wait  not  to 
analyse  misfortunes,  or  to  examine  in 
detail  such  as  might  by  time  and  pru¬ 
dence  be  mitigated  or  removed ; 
whichever  way  they  turn  the  same 
horrid  train  of  ideas  present  them- 
sel  ves,  ‘until  their  collected  force 
forms  a  mighty  torrent,  overw  helm¬ 
ing  the  poor  remains  of  tottering 
reason.  This  species  of  human  suffer¬ 
ing  admits  not  of  a  definition,  it  is 
unique,  and  no  Jess  dreadful  than  in¬ 
describable.  Habitual  inebriates,  by 
consulting  their  morning  feelings  be- 
tore  obtaining  their  anxiously -ex¬ 
pected  stimulus,  may  form’  a  faint 
idea  of  its  agonizing  horrors.  To 
escape  sensations  language  fails  in 
describing,  self  -  destruction  presents 
itself,  as  a  desirable  and  unavoidable 
remedy,  “  Life,”  said  the  witty  JVJor- 
daunt,  “  has  given  me  the  head-ache; 
and  J  want  a  good  church-yard  sleep 
to  set  me  rights”  to  procure  which, 
lie  committed  the  last  act  of  the 
mournful  tragedy.  Bodily  diseases 
calculated  to  produce  such  a  state  of 
mental  distress  are  always  obscure  in 
their  origin,  advancing  slowly  and 
Ainobservcdly  to  a  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  before  they  are 
noticed  or  even  suspected;  indeed, 
in  -numberless  cases  are  never  sus¬ 
pected  or  believefl  to  have  existed. 
In  this  ambiguous  state  the  mind  re¬ 
sembles  the  magnet ;  for,  whatever  of 
accidental  misfortune  comes  within 
its  sphere  of  attraction,  is  eagerly 
absorbed  into  the  general  mass,  add¬ 
ing  momentarily  to  the  overwhelm¬ 
ing  burden.  As  every  thing  human  is 
subject  to  the  taint  of  error,  one 
person  in  an  hundred  may  commit 
suicide  uninfluenced  by  insanity  :  the 
thing  is  possible, ‘but  barely  possible, 
and  a  jury  may  give  a  mistaken  ver¬ 
dict;  but  this  cannot  surely  be  con¬ 
strued  into  crime.  It  is  presumable 
that  the  fallibility  of  human  judg¬ 
ment  leads  f hem  to  this  error,  more 
than  once  iiii  every  like  number  of 
all  cases  brought  before  them.  In 
the  various  cases  which  have  occurred 
ill  nearly  thirty  years  medical  prac- 
Gent.  Mag.  October ,  1808. 
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tice,  not  one  lias  happened  where  in¬ 
sanity  lias  not,  more  or  less,  clearly 
proved  to  have  led  to  the  fatal  catas¬ 
trophe;  and  those  of  my  brethren 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  this 
disease  will  confirm  this  statement. 
A  contrary  opinion  I  well  know  is 
held,  hut  i  also  am  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  it  is  only  retained  by  those 
who  have  wanted  power  or  inclina¬ 
tion  to  investigate  the  just  nature  of 
this  most-to-be-dreaded  class  of  hu¬ 
man  maladies.  Unfortunately,  at  the 
pei-iod  of  time  when  the  order  in  the 
Kubrick  was  framed,  that  those  who 
*Maid  violent  hands  upon  themselves" 
should  not  have  the  beautifully-so- 
lemn  burial-service  read  over  them, 
and  when  the  legal  statute  making 
the  act  felony,  with  confiscation  of 
goods,  was  constituted  the  law  of 
the  Land,  the  disease  of  Insanity  was 
hut  little  attended  to,  and  still  less 
understood,  by  a  few  Physicians,  and 
not  at  all  by  the  great  mass  of  Me¬ 
dical  men.  Diseases  and  their  conse¬ 
quences  are  not  to  l>e  regulated  by 
legal  statutes,  and  their  enactments; 
these  may  be  constituted  with  all  due 
care  and  precision,  and  w  ith  the  w  isest 
provisions;  but  the  laws  of  Nature, 
as  exhibited  in  the  human  ceconomy, 
hid  defiance  to  the  best-intended  ef¬ 
forts  of  human  w  isdom.  Happily  for 
mankind,  modern  students  in  Medi¬ 
cine  have  at  length  begun  to  direct 
their  studies  more  pointedly  towards 
this  subject;  and  so  far  effectually-, 
as,  when  judiciously  consulted,  to  be 
able  to  remove  all  doubts  of  the  Co¬ 
roner  and  his  Jury  as  to  the  mental 
derangement  of  the  unhappy  object 
whose  sudden  death  they  are  sum¬ 
moned  to  investigate  and  decide  upon ; 
if  then  this  statement  he  correct,  it 
forms  that  kind  of  datum ,  or  in¬ 
controvertible  axiom,  which  must 
lor  ever  dispel  ail  the  anxious  fears 
of  the  conscientious  Divine  expressed 
in  his  letter  to  you  ;  for  he  never  can 
more  appropriately,  piously,  or  justly, 
express  himself,  than  when  lie  gives 
the  God  of  all  the  earth  “  heartyr 
thanks  that  it  hath  pleased  him  to  deli¬ 
ver  this  our  brother  out  of  the  mise¬ 
ries  of  this  sinful  world and  let  it 
he  recollected  that  it  must  first  be 
ptoved,  that  insane  persons  are  as 
amenable  for  their  acts  as  those  who 
are  sane,  before  we  presume  to  pro¬ 
nounce  that  his  holiness  and  justice 
*  •  -  '  abhors 
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abhors  the  act,  which  could  not  have 
happened  without  his  permission.  It 
may  properly  be  asked,  are  those 
alone  to  be  denominated  suicides  who 
apply  the  cord,  the  steel,  or  the  ex¬ 
cruciating  poison  ?  When  the  last 
act  of  the  infatuated  drunken  lunatic 
is  the  swallowing  another  potion  of 
that  misapplied  stimulus,  which  has 
conducted  him  w  ith  unerring  certainty 
to  an  untimely  sepulchre ;  who  sum¬ 
monses  a  Jury  to  decide  on  the  cases 
of  these  daily,  nay,  almost  hourly 
suicides  ?  whose  feelings  are  shocked, 
or  whose  soul  is  harrowed  up  to  inde¬ 
scribable  pungency  by  the  event? 
Hie  they  not  as  in  common?  And 
when  the  hide,  usly-disfigured  remains 
are  conducted  to  the  “  house  ap¬ 
points,  d  for  rdf  living,”  what  Muns¬ 
ter  of  our  Church  lakes  the  alarm  ? 
or  feels  too  conscientious  to  commit 
him  to  the  bosom  of  his  mother  earth  ? 
It  is  in  point  of  faqt  notorious,  that 
were  x faithful  register  kept  of  the 
diseases  which  terminate  human  ex¬ 
istence,  it  would  present  to  the  eye 
of  the  Divine  and  the  Moralist  a  large 
catalogue  of  suicidal  subjects  which 
are  permitted  to  pass  under  a  very 
different  denomination,  without  the 
slightest  comment,  much  less  a  fear 
of  incurring  the  sin  of  blasphemy. 
But  when  a  poor  tortured  wretch  is 
hurried  on  by  the  horrors  of  disease 
having  long  pierced  his  mind,  raid 
laid  prostrate  his  reason  *  to,  terminate 
his  life,  that  he  may  escape  from 
himself,  the  shock  is  powerful,  the 
alarm  general,  and  Calumny  and  Er¬ 
ror  stalk  forth  in  terrible  array,  to 
“  fright  the  isle  from  its  propriety.” 

But,  before  closing  these  remarks, 
I  hope  it  wili  he  permitted  me  to 
trespass  a  few  lines  farther  on  the 
reader’s  patience.  Why  does  it  ap¬ 
pear  that  Suicide  is  more  general  than 
formerly?  The  answer  is  at  hand: 
Insanity  is  an  increasing  disease.  A 
few  of  the  bulky  catalogue  of  human 
ailments  have  evidently  decreased ; 
unfortunately,  this  is  not  of  the  num¬ 
ber.  It  is  an  absolutely  demonstra¬ 
ble  fact,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of 
twelve  of  self-destruction  which  our 
daily  papers  record,  the  previous  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  subject  is  known,  and 
the  fatal  crisis,  might  be  prevented, 
were  this  knowledge  acted  upon  with 
firmness,  promptitude,  and  that  just 
method,  which  honour,  humanity, 
and  justice  demand  .but  when  is  such 


a  mode  of  conduct  adopted  ?  How 
rarely  is  the  devoted  victim  snatched 
from  the  awful  precipice,  and  ten¬ 
derly  placed  again  within  the  pale  of 
sanity,  of  hope,  and  of  healthful 
tranquillity  ?  Such  is  the  false  pride 
of  some,  the  wilful  obstinacy  and 
blind  procrastination  of  others;  (sorry 
am  I  to  be  compelled  by  truth  to 
add  that)  such  is  the  interested  ma¬ 
lignity  of  a  few,  it  ceases  to  be  mat¬ 
ter  of  astonishment,  that  scarce  a 
week,  or  even  a  day,  elapses  w  ithout 
one  or  more  of  our  newspapers  being 
sullied  by  the  announcement  of  some 
melancholy  addition  to  the  disgrace¬ 
ful  list  of  suicidal  victims.  But,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  subject  is  exceeded 
by  none  in  importance,  and  is  highly 
worthy  the  most  serjpus  attention  of 
every  man  who  feels  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  his  fellow  man,  yet  I  cam 
not  hope  to  stand  excused  if  I  occupy 
more  of  your  valuable  publication  at 
present. 

Y  ours,  &c.  H. 

THE  PROJECTOR,  No.LXXXVIIT. 
fg*MIER  E  are  few  of  my  predecessors 
1  who  have  not  extended  their 
speculations  to  the  weighty  concerns 
of  Novels  and  Novel  Reading;  and 
the  arguments  which  can  be  advanced 
for  or  against  this  species  of  amuse¬ 
ment  have  been  discussed,  perhaps 
as  fully  as  is  necessary,  although  not 
with  so  much  success  as  could  have 
been  wished.  Something,  however, 
appears. yet  to  require  our  conside¬ 
ration,  by  way  of  apology  for  Novel 
Writers,  who  seem  to  me  to  labour 
under  peculiar  difficulties ;  because 
they  are  more  strictly  under  the  con- 
troul  of.  the  publick  than  any  other 
class  of  authors,  and  meet  with  less 
compassion  a  id  respect.  The  pub- 
lick,  indeed,  seem  of  late  disposed 
to  thrust  them  out  of  the  rank  of 
writers,  and  to  consider  them  as  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  mechanicks,  workingupon  such 
materials  as  plots,  fables,  sentiments, 
incidents,  and  dialogue,  and  bound 
to  perform  a  certain  quantity  of  this 
w  ork  in  a  given  time.  If  1  can,  there¬ 
fore,  by  exhibiting  the  unfortunate 
case  of  these  ladies  and  gentlemen 
“to  a  humane  and  generous  •  pub- 
lick,”  remove  any  part  of  that  dis¬ 
repute  into  which  they  have  fallen, 
I  hope  they  will  not  be  loth  to  tes¬ 
tify  their  gratitude,  by  dedicating 
the  next  new  Novel  to  “  Their  bene¬ 
volent 
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volent  Friend  and  Patron  the  PRO¬ 
JECTOR.” 

In  the  firs!  place,  then,  I  conceive 
that  the  hardships  Novel-Writers  suf¬ 
fer  from  their  merciless  persecutors 
the  Reviewers  and  Periodical  Cri- 
ticks,  arise,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
the  extraordinary  demand  there  is 
for  the  article,  before  it  can  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected  to  have  undergone 
the  due  preparation.  And  here,  by- 
the-byc,  is  the  wonderful  difference 
between  a  Novel-Writer  and  a  His¬ 
torian.  The  former  must  create  every 
thing  ;  or,  as  a  mechanick  would 
say,  must  not  only  grow'  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial,  but  form  it  afterward  into 
the  shape  of  heroes  and  heroines, 
incidents,  plots,  &c.  The  Historian 
finds  all  tiiis  ready  made,  and  would 
undertake  to  execute  a  History  of 
England  from  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  before 
a  poor  Novel-Writer  could  give  a 
decent  account  of  Sir  George  and 
Clarinda  from  the  meeting  at  Brighton 
to  the  quarrel  in  Grosvenor-square. 

But  to  return  to  the  demand  for 
Novels.  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago, 
about  a  dozen  Novels  was  the  quan¬ 
tity  usually  published  per  annum; 
and  however  small  this  may  now  ap¬ 
pear,  such  wasthe  state  of  our  hoarding- 
schools  and  our  circulating  libraries, 
that  it  was  found  adequate  to  the  con¬ 
sumption.  of  the  country.  Neither 
was  it  expected  that  even  the  whole 
of  this  smail  dumber  should  be  the 
produce  of  England.  A  certain  pro- 
lortion  of  French  materials  was  al- 
owed  to  be  imported,  and  either 
manufactured  into  an  entire  piece, 
or  incorporated  with  English  stuff  so 
as  to  produce  a  pleasing  mixture. 
Still  the  whole  number,  whether  im¬ 
ported  from  abroad,  or  the  growth 
of  our  own  country,  were  composed 
or  compiled  by  individuals  who  lived 
independent,  and  worked  at  such 
hours,  and  in  such  humours,  as  were 
most  suitable  to  them.  In  their  pro¬ 
ductions,  therefore,  whatever  other 
defects  might  be  visible,  there  could 
be  no  pretence  for  crudities,  or  errors 
of  haste;  nor  did  it  appear  that  any 
person’s  materials  were  exhausted  by 
over-working.  There  was  very  little 
altering,  botching,  repairing,  or  dis¬ 
guising  of  old  articles  to  make  them 
appear  new.  The  writer  (for  he  still 
had  this  title)  was  under  no  necessity 
to  seek  either  amusement  or  bread, 


either  fame  or  beef,  in  the  regions  of 
fiction,  if  be  found  himself  otherwise 
disposed  to  employ  his  time;  and  as 
lie  seldom  wrote,  unless  when  he 
had  some  small  degree  of  inclination, 
his  performances  were  generally  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  a  workmanlike  manner; 
not  perhaps  of  the  finest  fabriqne , 
but  still  not  a  servile  imitation  of 
what  had  been  seen  just  before. 
Such  were  the  Richardsons,  Field- 
ings,  and  Smolietts  of  former  days. 

It  was  unfortunate,  however,  for 
Novel-Writers,  as  well  as  for  Novels 
themselves,  that  what  it  was  hoped 
would  have  promoted  an^'  dignified 
the  art,  in  a  few  years  tended  directly 
to  obstruct  and  degrade  it:  and  here 
again  we  are  forced  to  compare  the 
Mechanick  with  the  Genius,  although 
at  the  expence  of  the  latter.  It 
sometimes  happens  in  writing,  as  in 
other  manufactures,  that  an  increased 
demand  is  of  detriment  rather  than 
of  advantage  to  the  article.  The 
first  of  every  invention  is  the  best. 
As  soon  as  it  becomes  a  profitable 
article,  it  degenerates  in  quality :  a 
number  of  slight  or  clumsy  imitations 
are  brought  into  the  market;  which 
being  sold  at  an  inferior  price,  in 
time  carry  away  all  the  profits ; 
while  the  publick,  instead  of  dis¬ 
couraging  such  trumpery,  and  wait¬ 
ing  until  better  shall  be  produced, 
assume  the  singular  opinion,  that 
had  is  better  than  none. — Such  has 
been  the  case  with  Muslins  and  with 
Novels.  No  sooner  had  the  latter 
become  a  creditable  and  advantageous 
species  of  writing,  than  the  usual 
lore  of  variety  took  possession  of  the 
publick;  and  the  demand  for  Novels 
increased  so  much,  that  in  the  space 
of  fifty,  years  above  three  thousand 
of  them  passed  from  the  booksellers’ 
to  the  trunkmakers’  shops  with  as¬ 
tonishing  rapidity  ;  and  what  was 
more  extraordinary,  this  love  of 
variety  became  most  urgent  when, 
experience  shewed  that  the  same  thing 
only  could  be  procured.  ■  But  this 
was  not  the  only  evil.  That  the 
publick  might  be  assured  of  a  regu¬ 
lar  supply  of  sameness,  the  late 
Messrs.  Nob!e  of  Holborn,  and  oiher 
Messrs,  in  our  own  times,  set  up  re¬ 
gular  manufactories,  and  built  ware¬ 
houses,  becoming  thereby  a  sort  of 
Novel-Factors,  the  middle  men  be¬ 
tween  the  Writer  and  Reader,  ami 
more  intent  on  their  own  profits  than 
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on  the  credit  and  amusement  of  the 
other  parties.  These  purveyors,  com¬ 
missaries,  and  contractors,  who  would 
order  a  score  of  Novels  for  the  win¬ 
ter,  as  a  poulterer  would  order  a 
sco're  of  geese  for  Michaelmas,  bound 
themselves  to  supply  the  market  with 
a  perpetual  variety;  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  have  often  imitated  other  fac¬ 
tors  and  purveyors  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  by  forestalling  and  regrating, 
and  especially  mixing  and  adultera¬ 
tion;  and  as  many  tricks  have  been 
played  with  title-pages  in  one  market, 
as  with  samples  in  another.  In  this 
way,  then,  we  have  an  apparent  in¬ 
crease  of  the  article  in  proportion 
tp  the  demand,  while  the  consumers 
are  perpetually  complaining  of  its 
degeneracy.  1  am  assured  hy  an 
eminent  dealer  in  the  article,  who 
not  only  lives  at  the  Bear- Key  of 
Romance,  but  also  regulates  the 
Murk-Lane  of  Fiction,  that  the  ave¬ 
rage  number  of  Novels,  for  some  time 
past,  has  been  one  hundred  per  an¬ 
num  :  and,  what  is  yet  more  extra¬ 
ordinary,  he  assures  me  that  the  most 
of  these,  with  every  advantage  they 
could  derive  from  listlessness  and 
idleness,  from  bad  taste  and  sickly 
appetite,  from  rainy  days  and  water¬ 
ing-places,  have  not  been  found  to 
equal  the  consumption  of  a  very  few 
weeks. 

By  what  means  so  great  a  supply 
is  procured,  I  am  not  so  much  in  the 
secret  as  to  he  able  to  state  with 
precision,  except  that  the  whole  is 
now  attempted  to  he  carried  on  with 
all  the  regularity  of  a  manufacture, 

cj  t  f 

and  that  it  gives  bread  in  moderate 
quantities  to  a  number  of  men  and 
women  who  are  not  able  to  turn  their 
hands  to  any  useful  and  honest  em¬ 
ployment.  That  it  gives  more  can¬ 
not  perhaps  be  affirmed,  lor  the 
master-manufacturers  inform  us,  that 
the  demand  is  so  quick,  and  the 
fashion  so  perpetually  fluctuating, 
that  the  slightest  materials  must  be 
mixed  up,  and  no  mechauicks  em¬ 
ployed  but  those  who  can  work  with 
the  greatest  possible  expedition,  and 
be  content  at  the  same  time  with  the 
smallest  possible  wages.  Their  pay¬ 
masters  also  plead,  that  this  does 
not  proceed  from  any  parsimony  on 
their  part,  and  it  is  certain  that  the 
article  itself  exhibits  no  proof  of  any 
extraordi.  ary  labour,  either  of  hand 
or  head;  but  the  reason  assigned  is* 


that  whether  they  work  slight  or  sub¬ 
stantial,  there  is  an  incurable  ten 
deucy  in  the  article  to  run  into  se¬ 
cond-hand,  and  that  a  Manchester 
cotton  cannot  go  sooner  out  of  fa¬ 
shion  than  a  modern  Novel. 

When,  therefore,  we  take  all  these 
circumstances  into  consideration,  we 
are  not  to  be  surprised  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  Novels  have  been  of  late 
so  frequently  checked  by  the  severity 
of  Reviewers  and  Criticks,  who  look 
upon  themselves  as  the  guardians  of 
invention  and  genius,  taste,  elegance, 
and  novelty,  and  will  not  suffer  imi¬ 
tators  of  these  valuable  articles  to 
pass  with  impunity.  Yet  these  ar¬ 
biters  of  merit,  besides  what  has  al¬ 
ready  been  advanced,  ought  to  take 
another  circumstance  into  conside¬ 
ration,  namely,  that  the  incidents 
and  plots  of  which  Novels  are  com¬ 
posed  must  soon  be  exhausted  (if 
indeed  they  be  not  exhausted  alread  y), 
provided  the  demand  for  the  article 
shall  go  on  increasing.  Some  hope 
great  things  from  the  ports  being- 
opened  at  a  general  peace;  but  I  am 
credibly  informed,  that  the  hardships 
of  which  we  are  complaining,  and  the 
scarcity  of  incident  and  plot,  senti¬ 
ment,  and  language,  are  felt  in  as 
high  a  degree  in  every  part  of  the 
Continent ;  so  that  if  the  lovers  of 
peace  have  no  other  motive  to  ani¬ 
mate  their  prayers,  than  that  we  may 
have  a  supply  of  Romances,  thev 
may  as  well  preserve  their  usual 
indifference  to  the  desolation  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Cases  of  distress  and  times  of 
scarcity  will,  however,  call  forth 
extraordinary  exertions;  and  on  cer¬ 
tain  occasions,  when  the  trade  of 
fiction  has  been  more  than  ordinarily 
dull,  our  manufacturers  have  hit 
upon  temporary  expedients,  which 
have  been  of  considerable  service. 
A  few  years  ago,  for  example,  a  verv 
seasonable  supply  was  afforded  by 
the  introduction  of  castles  and  ghosts, 
but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  cat¬ 
tles  and  ghosts  could  not  escape  the 
usual  fate  of  all  ingenious  inventions. 
Hundreds  of  imitators  aim  quacks 
started,  who  boasted  that  their  cas¬ 
tles  were  more  ruinous,  dark,  and 
gloomy,  and  their  ghosts  more  bloody 
and  frightful,  than  any  hitherto  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  longing  eyes  of  tender 
sensibility.  Robbers,  banditti,  and 
murderers  hy  profession*  were,  at  the 

same 
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same  time,  brought  into  fashion,  with 
all  their  pleasing  accompaniments  of 
daggers,  poison,  sti'lettos,  dungeons, 
iron  grates,  &c. ;  but  here  again  wo 
were  doomed  to  the  miseries  of  mul¬ 
tiplication,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
reader*  complained  that  the  bloodiest 
murders  were  dull  and  uninteresting,- 
and  that  the  perpetual  clanking  of 
chains  was  no  longer  sufficient  to 
keep  them  awake. 

The  truth,  I  am  afraid,  is,  that  the 
world  of  fiction  is  not  so  extremely 
abundant  in  variety  as  some  have 
been  inclined  to  suppose.  Experience 
has  proved  that  the  disappointments 
of  lovers  are  not  inexhaustible,  and 
that  parents  cannot  be  cruel,  ravishers 
impudent,  and  tender  hearts  broken 
in  more  ways  than  are  already  to 
be  found  in  circulating  libraries. 
Multiplication  is  not  variety  ;  and  we 
get  nothing  by  exhibiting  two  ghosts, 
or  two  casiles,  instead  of  one,  ex¬ 
cept  that  familiarity  which  abates 
the  terror  that  such  objects  were 
originally  intended  to  excite. 

As  to  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  borrow  from  the  real 
world  a  few  incidents  to  enliven  the 
efforts  of  imagination,  it  has  been 
found  that  such  supplies  are  too  li¬ 
mited  in  their  nature  to  produce  any 
very  great  effect  on  the  market. 
The  introduction  of  diseases  was  at 
one  time  accounted  a  lucky  thought; 
but,  unfortunately,  our  diseases  have 
very  little  in  them  of  the  romantic 
or  the  sentimental.  If  we  copy  them 
exactly  from  real  life,  we.  shall  in¬ 
fallibly  produce  effects  that,  how¬ 
ever  appropriate,  are  yet  exceed¬ 
ingly  vulgar.  There  are  even  some, 
the  very  names  of  which  are  anti- 
sentimental.  We  can  have  no  sym¬ 
pathy  for  agues,  tooth-aches,  or  bowel 
complaints.  Broken  limbs,  indeed, 
are  still  preserved,  and  spirited  horses 
are  trained  for  the  purpose  of  start¬ 
ing  near  precipices,  or  taking  fright 
near  rivers.  A  hero  or  heroine  thus 
mangled,  if  within  sight  of  each 
other,  may  he  introduced  with  some 
degree  of  etiquette;  and  while  a  leg 
is  set,  a  heart  may  be  lost.  But 
one  fracture  xo  nearly  resembles  ano¬ 
ther,  that  unless  vre  can  contrive 
some  method  of  bringing  about  the 
accident  more  extraordinary  thau 
has  yet  been  devised,  the  clururgi- 
cal  part  of  a  love  adventure  will  pro¬ 
duce  no  more  effect  than  Lhc  casual¬ 


ties  of  an  hospital  related  in  the 
style  of  a  newspaper. 

But  in  cases  where  a  fracture,- 
either  simple  or  compound,  is  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  opposition 
of  flinty-hearted  parents,  lower  the 
jealousy  of  rivals,  soften  the  as¬ 
perities  of  rich  old  uncles  or  guard¬ 
ians,  and  prevent  those  dreadful  and 
complicated  misunderstandings,  which 
often  protract  matters  to  a  third 
and  fourth  volume,  it  has  of  late 
been  usual  to  attempt  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  by  means  of  a  brain-fever.  It 
has  already  been  remarked,  that  the 
first  thought  of  every  thing  of  the 
kind  is  always  the  lust;  and  there¬ 
fore,  although  the  dangers  of  dis¬ 
appointed  love  are  still  frequently 
averted  by  bringing  the  hero  or  he¬ 
roine  near  death’s-door,  or  the  srate 
of  St.  Luke’s,  yet  there  is  a  same¬ 
ness  in  our  deliriums,  which  have 
brought  them  into  disrepute,  and 
seem  to  confirm  what  the  poet  Lee 
once  said  “  That  any  man  might 
write  like  a  fool,  hut  a  genius  only 
could  write  like  a  madman.”  The 
mere  introduction  of  broken  and 
incoherent  sentences  and  thoughts 
will  not  do  the  business,  and  are  in¬ 
deed  too  apt  to  interfere  with  the 
general  style  of  the  work. 

I  have  thus  sketched,  I  will  not 
say  a  complete  apology,  but  the  out¬ 
lines  of  an  excuse  for  the  barren¬ 
ness  of  those  compositions  called  No¬ 
vels,  Romances,  and  Tales.  Whether 
it  be  possible  to  remedy  the  evil, 
must  be  left  to  the  conjectures  of 
my  Readers,  who  also  may  consider 
whether  that  remedy  is  to  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  lessening  the  demand,  or 
increasing  the  value  of  the  article. 
I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  submit 
this  1o  the  whole  of  my  Readers,  but 
only  to  the  dealers  in  the  article, 
because  tliey  must  be  the  best  judges 
of  a  matter,  which  perhaps  none  but 
themselves  will  ever  think  it  worth 
w  hile  to  investigate. 

To  the  RightHon.  Spencer  PnacEr  xt,, 
&c.  &c-  &c. 

Sir,  Sept.  20. 

T  has  ever  been  understood  that 
the  cause  of  reference  from  either 
House  of  Parliament  to  a  Committee 
of  Inquiry  haS  been  some  subject  of 
public  moment,  which  had  been 
pressed  upon  their  attention  so  forci¬ 
bly,  as  to  convince  them  that  it  was 

their 
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their  especial  duty,  before  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  ally  legislative  remedy,  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  allegations,, 
to  search  into  the  extent  of  the  sup¬ 
posed  evil,  to  exdmine  its  magnitude 
and  tendency,  and  to  offer  some  im¬ 
portant  suggestions  arising  front  such 
a  deliberate  investigation,  as  might 
guide  the  Legislature  as  well  in  their 
interposition  as  in  the  particular  re¬ 
medy  which  the  nature  of  the  case 
required, — This  is  one  of  the  barriers 
which  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors 
established  in  oar  happy  constitution 
to  assist  the  deliberations  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  to  prevent  a  too  hasty 
adoption  of  any  measure,  however 
earnestly  it  may  have  been  urged,  or 
however  respectable  or  elevated  the 
person  might  be  who  proposed'  it  — 
and  that  the  Legislature  should  be 
previously  in  possession  of  such  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  evidence  on  the  subject,  as 
to  justify  the  act  they  were  proceed¬ 
ing  to  pass,  or  the  strong  measure 
which  had  been  opened  to  their  con 
sideration. — These  plans  have  been 
invariably  adopted  under  all  admini¬ 
strations ;  and,  although  it  has  some¬ 
times  been  deemed  prudent  to  sup¬ 
press  the  publication  of  the  evidence 
reported  by  the  Committee,  yet  the 
Legislature  who  were  to  proceed  to 
act  upon  it,  have  in  general  had  re¬ 
course,  if  they  thought  fit,  to  such  a 
private- examination  of  the  Report  as 
would  satisfy  their  minds  individually, 
and  justify  them  collectively,  in  the 
measure  which  depended  upon  it. 
The  House  being  thus  in  possession 
of  all  they  wished  to  know  on  the 
subject,  become  pledged  to  deliberate 
upon  the  evidence  communicated, 
and  to  interfere  by  its  Legislative 
power  to  subdue  the  evil ;  and  where 
political  measures  have  been  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  inquiry,  we  have  seen  that 
they  invariably  followed  the  sanction 
of  a  Committee’s  Report — it  has  in 
such  cases  been  introduced  to  the 
House  with  all  the  solemnity  which 
the  investigation  required ;  it  has 
be  n  regarded  with  almost  a  religious 
sacredness,  and  in  many  cases  has 
been  read  with  peculiar  alarm,  and 
the  substance  related  or  discussed 
with  an  awful  veneration  more  suit¬ 
able  to  some  expected  national  visi¬ 
tation,  than  to  a  plot  of  sedition  or  a 
vain  rumoul*  of  presumptive  treason  ! 

But  when  the  subject  has  sunk 
i&to  a  concern  for  public  morals, 


when  the  mere  welfare  of  the  nation 
in  the  eyes  of  the  King  of  kings, 
when  the  salvation  of  the  people 
from  those  denunciations  which  we 
read  in  our  Scriptures  against  private 
and  national  vices,  were  only  the 
grounds  of  inquiry,  an  extraordinary 
coldness  and  indifference  have  pre¬ 
vailed — the  Report  has  been  printed 
pro  forma ,  no  industry  has  been  used 
in  its  circulation,  it  has  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  very  few,  and  it  has 
been  perhaps  to  the  editor  of  some 
daily  newspaper  on  this  or  that  side 
of  the  existing  administration  that 
the  public  at  large  have  been  indebted 
for  a  transient  perusal  of  its  contents. ^ 

When  I  have  considered  Ministers 
who,  possessed  of  the  most  splendid 
talents,  did  not  at  the  same  time 
evince  a  consistent  regard  for  the  re¬ 
ligion  which  they  professed,  under 
whose  cognizance  the  revenue  was 
advanced  in  preference  to  public  mo¬ 
rals,  but  whose  resources  lay  rather 
in  the  passing  vices  of  the  age  ;  I 
have  lamented  that  their  extensive 
minds  were  not  capacious  enough  to 
embrace  the  truths  of  religion  and 
its  governing  principle  with  the  wis¬ 
dom  by  which  they  were  adorned  in 
the  government  of  the  political  helm 
— I  have  lamented  that  perhaps  their 
education  and  subsequent  habits  had 
never  led  them  to  any  thing  more 
than  the  wisdom  of  expediency,  to 
which  they  had  recourse — nor  had 
ever  habituated  their  minds  to  reflect 
deeply  on  the  events  and  degrees  of  fu¬ 
turity,  and  that  therefore  their  govern¬ 
ment  was  directed  only  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  object  of  the  present  mo¬ 
ment.  But,  Sir,  when  his  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  rest  his  confidence 
on  you,  the  people  beheld  a  ray  of 
that  light,  which  if  it  were  in  the 
least  obscured  by  the  past  political 
effulgence,  was  expected  to  irradiate 
your  administration  by  sound  morals 
and  a  virtuous  example.  If  1  am  bold 
enough  to  charge  you  with  any 
deficiency  in  this,  1  shall  expect 
your  candour  for  the  sake  of  public 
good — if  1  point  at  one  charge  only, 

I  shall  require  a  pardon  of  .  your 
pov/er  for  the  sake  of  that  consist¬ 
ency  which  ought  never  to  be  charge¬ 
able  to  tfle  history  of  a  great  states¬ 
man. 

These  general  remarks  have  arisen 
from  the  contract  lately  made  by 
you  with  the  gentlemen  accaistymed 

v  to 
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to  offer  you  biddings  for  a  Lottery. 

I  should  not  have  presumed  to  other 
an  opinion  publicly,  although  I  find 
my  private  judgement  fully  confirmed, 
had  not  the  House  of  Commons  di¬ 
rected  an  enquiry  into  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  continuing  this  practice,  aud 
had  not  their  Committee  since  deli¬ 
vered  their  Report  in  language  too 
unequivocal  to  be  disputed,  and 
founded  upon  evidence  which  they 
have  pledged  themselves  to  have  re¬ 
ceived.  Had  that  evidence  been  of 
any  trifling  effects,  or  of  consequences 
confined  to  a  small  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity — or  even  had  it  shewn  the' 
benefit  of  Lotteries  to  the  revenue 
only,  however  injurious  in  other 
respects  ;  I  should  have  exercised  no 
voice  on  the  subject — your  own  re¬ 
sponsibility  then,  as  now,  would  have 
wrapped  the  measure  iu  silence. — 
But,  Sir,  when  the  following  grievous 
and  certain  evils  are  to  be  extracted 
from  it,  when  these  evils  are  laid  before 
you,  not  by  the  retired  speculations  of 
a  cynic,  not  by  the  partial  desire  of 
any  one  to  obstruct  the  wheels  of 
your  government — not  ay  party  dis¬ 
sension — nor  for  party  purposes — but 
by  those  who  were  appointed  to  in¬ 
form  you ;  appointed  by  an  autho¬ 
rity  which  it  was  your  duty  to  re¬ 
spect;  appointed  upon  a  principle  of 
shewing  you,  what  indeed  the  habits 
of  your  experience  and  professional 
studies  had  already  taught  you,  that 
temptation  is  the  bane  of  human  na¬ 
ture;  appointed  for  a  foundation  of 
effecting  for  the  publick ,  what  it  would 
not,  while  left  to  its  own  selfish  pro¬ 
pensity,  have  effected  for  itseii,  a  de¬ 
privation  of  evil  ;  I  say,  when  I 
combine  all  these  motives,  I  am  en¬ 
tirely  at  a  loss  to  account  for  one, 
which  in  your  mind  must  have  sur¬ 
passed  them  all,  and  which,  though 
you  have  not  during  the  present  pro¬ 
rogation  an  opportunity  of  declaring 
it,  will,  it  may  be  presumed,  be  trea¬ 
sured  up  as  necessary  to  be  declared 
at  the  opening  of  the  ensuing  Session, 
that  tlm  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
publibk  also,  may  be  set  right  in  charg¬ 
ing  you  with  a  total  irreverence  of 
their  enquiry,  and  of  their  Commit¬ 
tee's  Report. 

It  is  not  just  to  suggest  that  their 
two  Reports,  published  in  the  spring 
of  the  present  year,  on  this  subject, 
should  have  escaped  your  notice ; — 
copies  of  them  have  been  given  to 


the  publick  in  the  newspapers,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  Courier  of  the  19th 
and  20th  of  August  last,  from  which 
I  beg  to  draw  >our  recollection  to 
the  following  very  serious  particulars : 

“  That  the  several  statutes  enacted 
on  this  subject  have  not  remedied 
the  evil ;  and  particularly  the  last 
Stat.  33  Geo.  III.  c.  62,  s.  38,  which 
vested  the  prosecutions  for  abuses  in 
the  Attorney  General  only;  —  for 
though  it  was  wise  to  cheeky  the  vil¬ 
lainy  of  harpies,  yet  it  would  have 
been  perhaps  wiser  to  abrogate  their 
iniquity,  by  abolishing  the  cause  of  it. 

“  That  the  Lottery  and  illegal  In¬ 
surances  are  inseparable,”  and  their 
consequences  are  therefore  insepara¬ 
ble — “that  a  system  of  connivance 
pervades  all  ranks  concerned — that 
the  foundation  of  the  Lottery  /is  so 
radically  vicious  that  under  no  sys¬ 
tem  of  regulations  which  can  be  de¬ 
vised,  will  it  be  possible  for  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  adopt  it  as  an  efficient  source 
of  revenue,  and  at  the  same  time  di¬ 
vest  it  of  all  the  evils  and  calamities 
of  which  it  has  hitherto  proved  so 
baneful  a  source.” — “Idleness,  dissi¬ 
pation,  and  poverty,  are  increased- — 
the  most  sacred  and  confidential  trusts 
are  betrayed ,  domestic  comfort  is 
destroyed— madness  often  created — 
crimes  subjecting  the  perpetrators  of 
them  to  death  are  committed— and 


even  suicide  itself  is  produced.” 

“  They  also  express  a  decided  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  pecuniary  advantage 
derived  from  a  State  Lottery  is  much 
greater  in  appearance  than  in  reality. 
When  we  tax e  into  consideration  the 
increase  of  poor’s  rates,  arising  from 
the  number  of  families  driven  by 
speculations  in  the  Lottery,  whether 
fortunate  or  otherwise,  to  seek  paro¬ 
chial  relief- — the  diminished  consump¬ 
tion  of  exciseahle  articles  during  the 
drawings,  and  other  circumstances 
deducibie  from  the  evidence,  they 
may  well  be  considered  to  operate 
as  a  large  deduction  from  the 
gross  sum  paid  into  the  Exchequer 
by  the  Contractors.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sum  raised  upon  the  people 
is  mu?h  greater  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  received  by  the  .State, 
than  in  any  other  branch  of  revenue.” 

“  That  uo  mode  of  raising  money 
appears  to  the  Committee  so  burthen- 
some,  so  pernicious,  and  so  unpro¬ 
ductive;  no  species  of  adventure  is 
known  where  the  chances  are  so  great 
^  against 
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•against  the  adventurer  ;  none  where 
the  infatuation  is  more  powerful, 
lasting,  and  destructive —  “  and 
there  is  scarcely  any  condition  of  life 
30  destitute  and  abandoned,  that  its 
distresses  have  not  been  aggravated 
by  this  allurement  to  gaming  held 
forth  by  the  State.”’ 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  leading  features 
of  the  Committee’s  Inquiries  and 
their  Report ;  and  it  may  reasonably 
be  expected  that  the  Legislature  will 
think  that  the  benefit  to  the  revenue, 
the  preventing  the  people  from  the 
dangers  of  poverty,  dishonesty,  insa¬ 
nity,  and  suicide,  are  sufficient  to 
produce  from  them  a  Statute  to  for¬ 
bid  any  future  Lottery,  and  amply 
sufficient  in  the  mean  time  to  con¬ 
vince  the  Minister  of  the  impropriety 
of  raising  money  by  so  unwarrant¬ 
able  a  means.  Yet  it  is  with  concern 
we  are  told  that  you,  Sir*  with  this 
"Report  upon  your  Table,  thought 
tit  to  signify  your  determination  to 
adopt  it,  and  on  Friday  the  16th  in¬ 
stant,  to  enter  into  contract  for  the 
accomplishment  of  it. 

That  you  have  shortened  the  length 
of  the  drawing  to  four  days  is  hut 
temporizing  with  the  evil  which  you 
thereby  acknowledge  ;  but  the  scheme 
of  three  blanks  to  a  prize  affords  an 
objection  which  overbalances  that; 
for  in  as  much  as  the  risk  of  loss  is 
increased,  the  spirit  of  gambling  is 
enlarged  —  the  greater  the  distance 
from  the  stake,  the  more  desperate 
must  be  the  throw. 

After  the  present  year  lias  been 
already  disgraced  by  three  Lotteries — 
after  you  have  professed  yourself  a 
friend  to  pure  morals — after  vou  have 
by  your  own  virtuous  example  shewn 
yourself  to  be  zealously  attached  to 
the  principles  of  public  virtue — and 
after  you  have  frequently  witnessed, 
from  the  more  serious  part  of  the 
friends  of  your  illustrious  predecessor 
Mr*  Pitt,  complaints  against  the 
breach  of  his  declarations  professed 
before  he  entered  into  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  that  he  never  would 
adopt  a  Lottery  as  part  of  his  pecu¬ 
niary  resources,  and  which  every 
year  afterwards  of  his  official  career 
he  seemed  to  have  forgotten ;  al¬ 
though  he  never  offered  to  confute 
his  previous  views  on  the  subject,  or 
confess  them  to  be  erroneous  ; — after 
these,  and  many  other  testimonies, 
I  must  appeal  to  your  candour,  of  at 


least  to  your  justice,  if  I  venture  to 
denounce  the  contract  which  you 
have  lately  concluded. 

I  hope,  Sir,  it  may  not  appear  to 
be  pressing  the  subject  too  closely 
upon  you,  to  request  your  due  consi¬ 
deration  whether  the  Committee  who 
composed  and  presented  these  Re¬ 
ports  deserved  any  thanks  for  tlieir 
labours,  to  which  they  were  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  Rouse,  whose  eyes,  and 
the  eyes  of  whose  constituents,  are 
upon  you,  and  still  more  that,  eye 
which  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps  ? 
Whether,  it  their  truly  alarming  re¬ 
presentations  of  the  effects  of  Lotte¬ 
ries  were  founded  in  truth,  any  con¬ 
tract  made  for  another,  and  with  a 
more  dangerous  scheme  than  preced¬ 
ing  Lotteries,  does  not  seem  to  vio¬ 
late  the  respect  due  to  the  reference, 
as  it  is  made  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  evidence  and  conclusion  of  the 
Reports?  Whether  they  did  not  de¬ 
mand  at  least  a  respectful  silence  un¬ 
til  their  allegations  and  body  of  evi¬ 
dence  were  investigated  by  the  House; 
to  whom  they  were  addressed  ?  Whe¬ 
ther  the  people,  whose  interests  are  so 
dearly  affected  by  this  dangerous 
measure  of  finance,  did  not  deserve 
your  regard,  before  you  ventured  to 
repeat  the  very  means  which  has 
been  thus  shewn  to  be  inseparable 
from  its  consequent  mischiefs?  Whe¬ 
ther,  although  you  may  differ  from 
them  in  the  inferences  which  they 
have  drawn  from  the  evidence  before 
them,  or  even  from  the  substance  of 
that  evidence,  you  would  not  in  any 
other  case  have  judged  it  prudent, 
modest,  respectful,  or  even  consor 
nantto  general  practice,  to  have  de¬ 
sisted  from  any  other  contract  Pf  this 
kind,  until  the  subject  had  been  fully 
disposed  of  by  the  Legislature,  or  at 
least  by  that  House  which,  upon 
motives  of  general  benefit,  and  a$ 
guardians  of  the  public  good,  had  in¬ 
stituted  enquiry,  and  are  yet  waiting 
for  deliberation. 

If  your  time,  Sir,  were  not  better 
occupied,  and  would  permit  you  to 
look  abroad  into  the  Metropolis  and 
into  the  towns  of  your  eomitry,  you 
would  see  the  most  inviting  and  de¬ 
ceptions  allurements  held  out  to  the 
unwary  and  the  young,  to  venture 
their  little  all  in  the  purchase  of  Lot¬ 
tery  tickets  and  shares:  you  woufd 
see  the  Finance  of  the  Nation  dis¬ 
graced  by  papers  affixed  to  churches 
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and  errand-carts — held  up  on  poles 
at  the  corners  of  streets — and  distri¬ 
buted  by  the  meanest  of  mankind  in 
the  narrowest  passages  of  the  town  ! 
You  would  learn  the  truth  oi  the 
Committee’s  Reports,  which  you 
seem  to  dispute:  and  you  would  see 
that  gaming  and  deep  speculation, 
encouraged  by  frequent  Lotteries,  are 
become  one  of  the  leading  sins  of 
your  country  ! 

Vour  influence  and  power  march 
on  in  the  grand  career  of  high  re¬ 
sponsibility — they  are  the  hostages,  if 
our  national  virtu  *  does  not  improve 
—the  pledges  that  our  principles  shall 
not  be  found  hollow  or  unsound. 
My  object  in  thus  addressing  you  has 
been  to  render  your  government  up¬ 
right,  and  your  conduct  as  a  man 
consistent ;  far  be  it  from  me  to  tar¬ 
nish  that  glory  in  which  your  own 
fame  is  so  nearly  united  with  that  of 
your  country.  Let  me,  Sir,  conjure 
you  as  a  Statesman  whom  1  wish  to 
respect,  to  condescend  in  your  pri¬ 
vate  moments  to  re-examine  this  sub- 
ject,  to  review  its  impor  ance,  and  if 
‘it  be  too  late  to  withdraw  the  pre¬ 
sent  contract,  to  announce  by  your 
express  authority,  that  it  will  be  the 
last.  Veritas. 

Architectural,  Innovation. 

No.  CXXVI. 

IT  is  a  firm  persuasion  with  me,  that 
many  possessors  of  our  Antiqui¬ 
ties  neglect  their  trust,  from  the  want 
of  knowing,  by  a  personal  examinati  on , 
how  much  those  treasures  merit  their 
care  and  veneration.  Some  may  be  said 
to  avoid  this  kind  of  trial  from  motives 
of  interest,  lest,  when  convinced,  a 
struggle  should  arise  in  their  breasts, 
touching  the  putting  aside  certain 
advantages  for  the  mere  gratification 
of  an  antiquarian  duty,  in  giving 
such  relicks  every  protection  in  the 
face  of  day ;  or  still  go  on  in  hiding 
them  from  the  world,  as  if  they 
were  unprofitable  things  and  nothing 
worth. 

And  moreover,  I  do  also  believe, 
that  if  a  few  of  those  people  who  oc¬ 
casionally  wreak  their  vengeance  on 
the  choicest  morsels  of  our  public 
works  were  but  fortunately  admo¬ 
nished,  and  in  the  very'  act  of  their 
barbarism,  they  would  dessst  from 
further  havock,  and  become  converts 
—To  what?— Our  Antiquities,  to  be 
Gent.  Mag.  October ,  ISOS. 


sure  !  In  proof :  About  two  months 
past,  1  aiding  a  party  of  the  Semi¬ 
nary  youths  at  Westminster  amusing 
themselves  in  mutilating  the  mul- 
lions  and  tracery  in  the  last  window 
but  one,  to  the  right,  of  the  West 
Cloister  of  the  Abbey  Church,  they 
having  at  that  moment  beat  down 
with  stones  one  of  the  capitals;  I 
cried,  “  Gentlemen,  pray  leave  some 
particles  of  these  beautiful  objects 
for  other  Artists  to  study  from,  who 
may  come  after  me  for  that  purpose” 

(I  being  at  that  time  employed  in 
making  sketches  from  the  several 
windows.)  They  all  instantaneously 
laid  down  their  missile  weapons  (frag¬ 
ments  of  tracery,  which,  with  the  said 
capital,  I  saw  afterwards  taken  away 
by  a  friend,  who  has  carefully  placed 
them  in  his  study,)  and  went  their 
way  abashed  and  much  concerned. 
In  a  few  moments  one  of  the  .Scho¬ 
lars  returned — he  owned  (I  beg  I 
may  be  credited)  the  propriety  of  my 
reproof;  and  ever  at  my  renewed  vi¬ 
sits  to  proceed  with  the  imitations  of 
the  said  windows,  he  came,  and  con¬ 
versed  with  me,  as  one  pleased  with 
my  labours,  and  awakened  to  the 
glories  around  us  !  Would  that  some 
compunction,  like  unto  what  this  re¬ 
formed  youth  gave  way  to,  might 
wind  round  the  hearts  of  those  of 
riper  years,  who  daily  tread  the  Clois¬ 
tered  Ailes,  that  a  stop  might  be  put 
to  the  shameful  and  destructive  prac¬ 
tice  of  turning  them  into  tennis  and 
cricket-courts !  Will  remonstrance 
never  plead  to  any  purpose  ? 

Winchester  Palace, 
contiguous  to  the  Priory  of 
St.  Mary  Overy,  Surrey. 

Surveyed  ISOS. 

To  attempt  to  lay  down,  by  way 
of  plan  and  elevation,  the  former  ex¬ 
tent  and  arrangement  of  this  Palace 
from  the  present  remains,  would  be 
an  attempt  rather  impracticable  ; 
still,  if  we  give  way  to  those  sensa¬ 
tions  which  are  usually  conceived  on 
survey  of  scenes  like  this  under  consi¬ 
deration,  the  palace  must  have  been 
every  way  worthy  of  the  high  state 
and  establishment  of  the  Prelates  of 
the  sumptuous  See  of  Winchester. 
Unquestionably  the  site  was  par¬ 
celled  out  in  two  or  more  grand 
courts,  the  principal  of  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  had  its  range  of  state- 
chambers  fronting  the  river ;  and  part 
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of  this  range  is  now  almost  the  only 
elevation  that  is  ter  he  met  with  in 
any  intelligent  shape.  And  although 
its  external  decorations  on  the  North 
or  river  front  are  either  destroyed  or 
bricked  up  from  view,  yet  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  refrain  from  indulging  the 
supposition  which  seems  to  point,  on 
every  space,  traits  of  magnificence 
and  profuse  design.  On  the  other 
front  bearing  to  the  South,  are  many 
curious  doorways,  windows,  &c.  in 
various  styles,  from  that  of  the  early 
Pointed  down  to  the  Tudor  awa ; 
but  ruefully  havocked,  and  partly 
blocked  up  by  sheds,  warehouses, 
and  stables.  In  the  gable  of  the  West 
end  of  this  range  is  a  large  circular 
window,  which  for  delicacy  of  form  and 
beauty  of  workmanship  has  few  supe¬ 
riors.  Letitbesaid,  it  is  a  work  done  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  HI. ;  and  that 
is  warrant  for  its  utmost  praise.  More 
in  detail  as  we  examine  the  interior 
of  the  range,  that  is,  as  far  as  its 
present  condition  will  allow  us  to  dis¬ 
cover  curious  particulars,  the  height 
of  the  wails  being  divided  into  many 
floors  for  storing  up  all  kind  of  wares, 
&c.  I  consider  the  part  under  exa¬ 
mination  as  one  large  and  superla¬ 
tively  noble  chamber  of  state. 

In  the  basement  story  at  the  West 
end  is  a  line  of  six  arches,  having 
once,  no  doubt,  connexion  with  groins 
(usual  in  basements)  of  which  they 
made  a  part.  Two  doorways  occur 
in  the  line.  The  principal  iloor  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  extended  to  the  roof : 
much  of  the  open- worked  framing  is 
in  view.  Still  continuing  our  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  Western  upright,  many 
arched  recesses  are  apparent;  and  on 
the  highest  point  is  the  circular  win¬ 
dow  above  noticed;  diameter  twelve 
feet.  Architrave  one  foot,  giving 
many  mouldings.  The  tracery  is  sin¬ 
gular,  and  presents  in  the  centre  por¬ 
tion  of  it  a  large  hexangular  figure 
inclosing  12  narrow  Pointed  lights 
emerging  from  an  ornamented  boss 
or  rose.  The  six  points  of  the  hexa¬ 
gon  continue  their  lines  (intersecting 
each  other  in  various  directions)  to 
the  general  circle,  forming  thereby 
eighteen  triangular  lights,  each  of 
them  being  filled  with  mouldings  of 
six  turns ;  au  d  eighteen  very  small 
lights  bound  the  others,  they  arising 
Out  of  the  general  combination  of  the 
geometrical  figure. 

The  Architectural  imagery  in  the 
tracery  of  this  window  (if  I  may  he 
allowed  the  term)  on  the  first  inspect 


tion  shews  rather  complex,  and  not 
to  be  reduced  to  system,  or  the  ready 
conception  of  the  beholder:  but  an 
attentive  eye  and  a  faithful  pencil  may 
soon  bring  the  seeming  masonic  laby¬ 
rinth  to  plain  demonstration  and  true 
principle. 

The  other  three  sides  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  have  lost  their  interest,  as  those 
few  objects  of  windows,  &c.  which 
are  partially  seen,  are  so  blocked  up 
by  partition^,  and  such-like  conveni¬ 
ences,  that  but  little  information 
is  to  be  derived;  and  the  decora¬ 
tions  immured  by  the  warehouse  con¬ 
structions,  we  must  conclude,  from 
those  already  spoken  of,  to  he  nume¬ 
rous  and  important;  wishing  at  the 
same  time  (though  in  vain)  for  a 
speedy  removal  of  the  blockading 
nuisances ,  which  debar  us  from  our 
satisfaction  and  our  studies. 

On  the  Eastern  exterior  of  the 
boundary-wall  of  the  Pala  ce,  and  near¬ 
ly  opposite  to  S.t.  Mary  0 very’s, 
there  were,  in  1785,  a  few  decorations 
of  hanging  buttresses,  stopped  -  up 
windows,  &c. ;  t hey  are  now  destroyed. 
Within  this  Eastern  range  remain  a 
few  buildings  of  wood,  deserving  no¬ 
tice;  but,  to  obtain  that  end,  the  ex- 
pl orator  must  defy  encountering  un¬ 
pleasant  obstacles.  Therefore  i  here 
terminate  my  present  memoranda,  by 
observing,  Greatness  hath  end,  and 
so  hath  Life:  mighty  Palaces  dissolve ; 
and  thy  wrecks,  O  Winchester,  yet 
visible,  1  alone  perhaps  deplore,  while 
others  heed  them  not  1  AnArchitect. 


Illustrations  of  Horace. 
Book  II.  Epistle  I. 

To  Augustus. 

[In  continuation  from  our  last.] 

THE  present  Epistle  appears  really, 
therefore,  to  have  been  written  on 
the  occasion  aliedged  by  Suetonius  ; 
and  we  have  now,  1  conceive,  tin?  pro¬ 
per  point  of  view  in  which  it  should 
be  contemplated.  Augustus  —  who, 
with  all  his  vanity,  had  the  good 
sense  to  perceive  how  infinitely  more 
lustre  the  approbation  of  the  most 
excellent  genius  of  his  time  would 
confer  upon  him  with  posterity,  than 
ail  those  marks  of  homage,  the  unwea¬ 
ried  invention  of  wdiich  was  almost 
the  whole  business  of  the  Senate  — - 
Augustus  was  desirous  that  Horace 
would  address  at  least  one  of  his 
larger  works  to  him  :  and  the  Poet, 
who  could  not  any  longer -evade  that 
task,  doubtless  felt  all  the  difficulty 
and  delicacy  of  such  an  undertaking*. 

He 
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He  must  engage  to  produce  a  work 
that  should  prove  worthy  of  Augus¬ 
tus,  but  likewise  not  unworthy  of 
himself ;  for  the  prince  not  too  little, 
for  himself  not  too  great :  —  in  short, 
so  composed  that  the  Imperator 
might  be  satisfied,  though  Horace 
should  advance  nothing  more  in  it 
than  what  he  could  justify  to  himself 
and  to  posterity.  The  subject  must 
be  no  less  liberal  than  interesting,  and 
at  the  same  time  capable  of  being 
treated  in  the  manner  of  his  $ ermones 
and  Epistles,  in  that  yein  of  humour 
so  peculiar  to  him.  It  must  offer 
him  a  variety  of  facts,  proper  to  be 
wrought  into  a  beautiful  whole; 
which  might  instruct  the  illustrious 
reader,  to  whom  it  was  particularly 
dedicated,  while  it  appeared  simply  to 
entertain  him;  and  which  should  at 
once  give  the  Poet  an  opportunity, 
so  nicely  to  soothe  his  vanity,  that 
the  pleasant  taste  of  the  v  ehicle  should 
render  imperceptible  the  medicine  it 
conveyed. 

Horace  could  scarcely  have  made 
choice  of  a  subject  which  so  com¬ 
pletely  united  all  these  qualities,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  well  answered  to 
the  rule  he  had  laid  down  himself, 
Si/mite  materiarn  vestris  qui  scribitis  ccquam 
Viribus,  - - 

than  that  which  he  has  handled  in 
this  poetical  discourse.  Augustus, 
who  in  his  early  youth  had  been 
brought  up  by  Greeks  and  amongst 
people  of  that  nation,  and,  in  the  im¬ 
mense  eddy  of  affairs  and  dissipations 
in  which  he  had  been  whirled  about 
since  his  nineteenth  year,  had  had 
little  time  to  make  himself  conver¬ 
sant  in  Roman  literature,  could  not 
but  be  pleased  with  having  the  his¬ 
tory  of  it  presented  to  him  by  so  com¬ 
petent  a  judge  as  Horace,  in  an  easy 
and  familiar  delineation,  wherein  at 
the  same  time  the  reasons  were  pointed 
out,  whence  it  was  that  the  Romans, 
in  the  several  departments  of  the 
poetic  art,  were  still  so  far  behind 
the  Greeks.  Horace  thus  obtained 
an  opportunity  for  shewing  to  Au¬ 
gustus  the  Art  of  Poetry  in  its  true 
light,  in  its  relative  positions  to  the 
civilization,  and  its  influence  on  the 
manners  of  the  Nation  ;  and  to  make 
it  easy  to  his  comprehension,  that 
the  state  of  taste  in  the  arts  of  the 
Muses  should  not  be  entirely  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  the  Ruler  of  a  nation,  even 
solely  in  a  view  to  his  own  personal 
glory.  Iu  this  respect  it  may  be 


affirmed  that  this  Epistle  is  written  to 
all  the  A  ugustuses,  as  the  seventh  in 
the  first  Book  is  to  all  the  Maecenases, 
of  succeeding  ages.  He  could  witl\ 
the  greater  propriety  deliver  his  sen¬ 
timents  on  this  point,  since,  partly 
from  modesty  and  politeness,  partly 
that  he  might  not  himself  deprive  his 
excuses,  unaffectedly  stated  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  Epistle,  of  all  force, 
he  discovers  not  even  a  look  as  though 
he  were  interested  in  the  matter 
purely  on  his  own  account. 

What  Blackwell  in  his  work  already 
more  than  once  quoted  affirms  con¬ 
cerning  the  works  of  our  Poet  in  ge¬ 
neral*,  holds  good  particularly  as  to 
the  present  piece,  wherein  the  Poet 
lias  the  art,  in  a  truly  masterly  man¬ 
ner,  to  conceal  his  plan  and  the  pecu¬ 
liar  purport  of  it,  by  the  humour  of 
the  composition,  and  the  extraordi¬ 
narygracefulness,  and  ease  of  the  tran¬ 
sitions.  That,  however,  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  is  not  oil  that  account 
theless  matured  and  adapted,  will  by  the 
f  ollowing  brief  exposition  he  apparent 
to  every  one.  Whoever  then  shall 
compare  this  sketch,  which  repre¬ 
sents  as  it  were  only  the  anatomy  of 
the  whole,  with  the  work  itself,  will 
engage  in  a  study  not  unprofitable  to 
his  taste,  if  he  do  but  examine  with  his 
own  eyes,  how  he  cloaths  this  skele¬ 
ton  with  muscles,  how  symmetrically 
he  combines  the  several  parts,  with 
what  elegance  and  ease  he  fits  them 
together,  in  what  easy,  apt,  graceful 
movements  the  transitions  flow  alon<r. 
and  by  what  line  ligaments  the  vivida 
vis  animi  unites  the  various  elements 
and  members  into  one  living;  whole. 

After  a  succinct  address,  wherein 

*  “  The  very  plans  of  his  best  pieces 
suppose  no  slender  acquaintance  with  his¬ 
tory,  philosophy,  and  various  literature; 
and  his  art  in  conducting  them  is  too 
line  to  be  perceived,  and  his  sentiments 
too  uncommon  to  be  relished  by  the 
learned  vulgar.  In  vain  have  wre  recourse 
to  translations  made  by  ingenious  and 
learned  men :  Dacie'r  and  Duncan  may 
have  perfectly  understood  him  themselves  ; 
but  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  transfuse 
the  spirit  and  elegance  of  the  original. 
Serene  and  clear  harmonious  Horace  flows. 
With  sweetness  not  ha  be  express'd  in  prose. 
I  who  have  served  him  now  these  twenty 
years,  [wears. 

Scarce  know  my  master  when  that  dress  he 

Roscommon.” 

Dr.  Blackwell’s  Memoirs  of  the  Court 
of  Augustus,  vok  III,  pp.  73,  74. 

he 
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he  states  a  no  less  respectful  than  un¬ 
objectionable  reason,  why  he  is  too 
good  a  subject  to  trouble  Augustus 
with  a  long  discourse,  he  commences 
with  the  observation,  that  the  greatest 
and  most  meritorious  heroes  of  anti¬ 
quity  were  first  placed  by  posterity 
in  the  station  they  deserved,  whereas 
in  their  life-time  they  had  experi¬ 
enced  •  only  envy  and  ingratitude. 
“  Thou  alone,  Augustus,”  continues 
he,  “art  an  exception  to  that  prac¬ 
tice ;  we  erect  altars  to  thee  already 
while  yet  alive,  at  which,  when  thou 
hereafter,  like  those  heroes,  shalt  be 
adopted  among  the  deified  worthies, 
our  posterity  will  swear,  and  we 
thereby  confess  that  the  world  has 
never  beheld  thy  equal.  In  this  par¬ 
ticular,  I  own,  thy  people  judge 
justly  and  equitably ;  but,  when  the 
matter  relates  to  works  of  our  own 
times,  of  still  living  authors,  they 
are  unjust,  depart  from  that  rule, 
and  will  allow  nothing  to  pass  for 
good,  which  is  not  covered  with  the 
rust  of  antiquity.” 

It  >vas  properly  this  last  sentence 
with  which  Horace  determined  to 
begin  his  discourse,  But  how  skil¬ 
fully  has  he  so  contrived  it,  that, 
without  giving  us  room  to  guess 
which  way  he  will  proceed,  he  goes 
on  about  Romulus  and  Liber  Pater  ! 
And  how  artfully  does  he  take  occa¬ 
sion,  from  the  very  injustice  of  the 
Romans  to  the  Poets  of  their  days, 
to  pay  a  flattering  compliment  to 
Augustus,  which  is  so  ingeniously 
turned,  that  by  any  other,  excepting 
him,  to  whom  no  flattery  could 
easily  be  too  gross,  it  would  have 
been  taken  for  mockery  !  After  ani¬ 
madverting  with  great  humour  on 
the  ridiculous  prepossession  of  the 
Romans  in  behalf  of  their  antient 
literature,  fie  proceeds  successively 
through  their  antient  poets,  that  is, 
all  who  were  defunct  prior  to  the 
commencement  of  his  rera,  from  fa¬ 
ther  Ennius,  their  pretended  Homer, 
distinguishing  each  by  one  stroke  as 
he  passes ;  reproaches  them  with 
harshness,  a  want  of  correctness  and 
taste ;  and  falls  in  a  ludicrous  passion 
at  their, requiring  tor  such  novices  — 
not  indulgence,  which  would  be  paly 
■reasonable,  but  admiration.  And 
wherefore  ?  “  The  true  reason  can¬ 

not  indeed  be  in  any  excellence,  which 
they  —  possess  not :  but  it  proceeds 
from  a  quality  of  the  human  .heart, 
which  renders  the  bad  taste  of  such 


as  are  infected  by  it,  incurable  — 
from  that  natural  self-love  which  pre¬ 
vents  any  one  from  willingly  giving 
himself  the  lie ;  that  makes  it  diffi¬ 
cult  for  us  in  after-life  to  prevail 
upon  ourselves  to  acknowledge  that 
to  be  bad  which  in  our  youth  we 
deemed  elegant ;  and  impossible  to 
forbear  from  having  a  certain  spite 
against  those  who  are  abler  practi¬ 
tioners  than  the  persons  for  whom 
we  have  once  conceived  an  affection.” 

Nevertheless,  proceeds  he,  very 
weighty  causes  lie  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  wherein  our  literature  took 
its  rise  ;  in  the  obstacles  it  had  to  en¬ 
counter,  from  our  constitution,  our 
manners,  our  everlasting  wars,  and 
even  our  national  character;  in  con¬ 
sequence  whereof  it  is  not  possible 
that,  anterior  to  the  age  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  that  in  which  we  live,  it 
could  have  made  any  great  progress, 
not  to  say  reached  its  perfection.  It 
was  late  ere  we  understood  the  G  reeks, 
our  masters  and  models ;  and  even 
alter  we 'had  begun  to  copy  them, 
our  impetuosity,  our  impatience,  our 
abhorrence  of  pains  and  study  in  po¬ 
lishing,  prevented  us  from  producing 
genuine  works  of  art,  works  that 
could  sustain  a  comparison  with  our 
patterns. 

Such  is  the  subject  of  the  major 
part  of  this  Epistle,  from  the  90th 
verse  to  the  107th.  But  with  what 
latent  art  has  the  Poet,  in  order  uni¬ 
formly  to  preserve  the  natural  style 
of  conversation,  and  keep  up  the 
appearance  of  an  artless  unstudied 
course  of  reasoning,  contrived  to 
avoid  a  methodical  form  of  composi¬ 
tion!  An  unperccived  transition  — 
the  simple  question,  if  the  Greeks 
had  had  such  a  contempt  for  novity 
as  we  have,  how  would  it  have  fared 
with  what  is  now  old  ?  —  leads  him 
to  the  Greeks,  as  the  real  inven¬ 
tors  of  the  liberal  arts  ;  and  he  traces 
the  character  of  their  genius .  and 
talents,  their  taste  and  their  works, 
in  eight  verses,  with  a  rapid  pencil, 
but  with  the  most  accurate  truth, 
while  he  seems  only  intent  upon  stat¬ 
ing  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in 
which  they  indulged  their  propensity 
to  their  games  and  the  fine  arts. 
Every  word  in  these  eight  lines  is  a 
significant  stroke.  By  this  picture 
oi  the  Greeks,  who  pursued  the  arts 
as  play,  but  pursued  them  as  passion¬ 
ately  as  a  girl  fondles  her  doll,  or  a 
boy  treats  his  playful  exercises,  lip 
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places  the  antient.  Romans  and  the  emulating  the  Greeks,  was  raised  to 
Romans  of  his  time  in  a  two-fold  what  it  at  present  is. 
contrast.  “  Our  ancestors,”  says  he,  The  dramatical  department  of 
“  had  no  conception  of  those  ingenious  poesy  is,  will  every  nation  that  has 
games  of  the  Greeks,  or  certainly,  a  playhouse,  that  which  interests  most 
however,  neither  time  nor  inclination  forcibly  and  most  universally.  Ho- 
for  them  :  they  employed  themselves,  race,  therefore,  principally  confines 
like  men,  in  their  domestic  concerns,  himself  to  it,  and  remarks  the  causes 
and  in  pursuing  their  fortune;  at  why  the  Romans  succeeded  better 
home  in  upholding  the  equipoise  in  in  tragedy  than  in  corned}.  This  in- 
the  Republic;  abroad  in  the  wars,  sensibly  leads  him  to  the  general  im- 
which  were  ever  farther  extending  pediments  which  occurred  to  the  pro¬ 
file  range  of  their  authority  and  their  gress  of  dramatic  poetry  amongst  the 
cares.  Rut  at  present,”  continues  he,  Romans  —  to  the  disagreeableness  of 
“  how  suddenly  is  the  character  of  our  depending  on  the  humours  of  the 
country  reversed  !  Formerly  we  were  public  — <  to  the  vile  taste  of  the  great 
absolutely  without  a  poet ;  now  the  multitude,  and  the  liking  for  mere 
whole  town  makes  verses.  Nobody  stage-pageantry,  for  new  and  curious 
imagines  that  art,  science,  and  study,  decorations,  pompous  processions, 
are  any  way  requisite  ;  we  are  all  born  magnificent  dresses,  &c.  -that  abso- 
poets.  Our  forefathers  were  too  lutely  did  not  belong  to  the  piece  it- 
grave  to  meddle  with  poetry;  of  us  self,  which  had  so  mightily  posses  ed 
it  w  ould  be  thought  that  we  prosecute  even  the  superior  classes  of  specta- 
if,  because  from  age  we  are  become  tors;  that  even  the  best  actor  was  no 
childish  again.”  longer  applauded  because  he  acted 

It  is  one  of  the  natural  consequences  well,  hut  because  he  was  well  dressed, 
of  such  an  epidemical  rage  for  verse-  The  feigned  solicifude  lest  Au- 
making,  that,  for  a  period  at  least,  gustus  should  impute  it  to  an  inter- 
tbe  art  itself  falls  into  disrepute,  and  ested  motive,  that  Horace  had  exbi- 
the  real  artists  are  lost  in  the  prodi-  bited  to  him  the  Roman  theatre  in 
gious  multitude  of  pretenders,  and  so  unfavourable  a  point  of  view,  fur- 
become  contemptible  together  with  nishes  him  with  occasion  to  conclude 
them.  Horace  was  unwilling  that  this  part  o;  his  discourse  with  four 
the  abuse  which  was  made  of  poetry  verses  in  commendation  of  tragedy, 
in  Rome  should  injure  the  art  itself  wherein  he  describes  the  sublimity  of 
in  the  mind  of  Augustus.  He  veers,  the  art,  and  the  vast  effects  of  it,  in 
therefore,  again  by  an  easy  turn  to  such  a  manner,  that  he  can  have 
the  other  side.  “  This  poetic  fever,  had  none  but  Aeschylus  and  Sopho- 
with  which  all  Rome  is  infected,  is  a  cles  in  viewr;  and  asserts,  that  a  man, 
kind  of  phrenzy,”  he  adds;  “but  it  who  understands  it,  has  in  his  opi- 
is  not  only  a  harmless  phrenzy,  it  nion  attained  the  non  plus  ultra  of 
even  has  its  use.”  —  And  then  he  the  Muses’ art.  In  the  mean  time  he 
plays,  in  his  Shandaean*  manner,  upon  is  desirous  that  Augustus  should  deem 
certain  supposed  advantages  that  ac-  those  poets,  who  laboured  not  for 
erne  to  the  country  from  the  multi-  spectators  but  for  readers,  not  un- 
tude  of  such  harmless,  and  by  no  worthy  of  his  notice.  He  speaks  of 
means  dangerous  beings,  as  the  verse-  a  numerous  host  till  he  comes  to  this 
makers  are  —  and  thus  glides  imper-  class  of  poets;  and,  in  order  to  con- 
ceptibiy,  without  being  obliged  to  duct  Augustus  by  a  lively  and  enter- 
alter  his  tone,  to  the  real  advantages  taining  process  to  the  little  lesson  he 
which  the  art  of  poetry  procures  to  designs  to  give  him,  he  enters  upon 
society;  and  from  this,  with  all  its  a  ludicrous  review  of  all  the  cireum- 
brevity,  very  complete  and  accurate  stances  whereby  the  good  sons  of  the 
statement,  lie  proceeds,  as  I  may  say,  Muses,  how  from  the  want  of  kuow- 
to  the  natural  history  of  poesy,  or  ing  the  world,  now  from  too  keen, 
rather  one  of  its  principal  branches,  though  often  just  sensibility,  now 
among  the  Romans ;  delineates  it  in  its  from  preposterous  expectations,  had 
first  rude  state,  and  shews  how  it  was  the  misfortune  to  make  themselves 
gradually  refined,  and  at  last,  by  ridiculous  and  troub  esome  —  a  pas- 

*  Although  we  have  no  intention,  on  that  account,  to  pron  vane  him  an  mutator 
of  Tristram  Shandy ;  yet  neither,  therefore,  does  it  follow  that  Sterna,  because  he 
appeared  1800  years  after  Horace,  imitated  that  Bard ;  but  only  that  in  wit,  humour, 
aud  manner,  he  had  $  great  resemblance  to  him. 

Sligo 
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sage  which,  besides  the  simple  unaf¬ 
fected  truth  with  which  it  represents 
the  weak  side  of  his  fraternity,  has 
still  the  mysterious  beauty,  that  it  at 
once  is  the  keenest  satire  on  the  lofty 
patron  of  the  Muses,  and  gives  Au¬ 
gustus,  in  the  happiest  method  in 
the  world,  to  understand  again  at 
the  close,  how  lamentable  the  lot  of 
authors  is,  if  they  are  to  amuse  per¬ 
sons  wno  expect  to  be  amused  by  inem, 
and  yet  are  not  amuseable.  This  is 
one  of  those  instances  which  so  fre¬ 
quently  occur,  where  both  sides  are 
in  the  right.  It  is  surely  not  to  be 
taken  ill  of  Augustus  if  he  is  tired  of 
a  book  that  cannot  possibly  interest 
him  ;  whether  it  be,  as  is  generally 
the  case,  because  he  has  other  af¬ 
fairs  in  his  head,  or  does  not  pro¬ 
perly  understand  what  he  is  reading, 
or  from  the  nature  of  his  situation 
cannot  sympathize,  cannot  be  inter¬ 
ested  with  it,  &c.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  not  to  he  expected  of  the  poet, 
poor  fellow,  that  it  should  be  any 
satisfaction  to  see  his  Augustus  ex¬ 
actly  at  that  part  of  his  composition 
■which  has  cost  him  the  most  trouble  ; 
or,  at  the  very  passage  which  he  thinks 
the  best,  yawning,  or  playing  with 
his  young  Mauritanian  dwarf*.  Ho¬ 
race,  as  we  all  along  perceive,  is  the 
most  reasonable  man  in  the  world : 
hbwever,  he  takes  the  liberty,  with 
all  imaginable  modesty  and  —  frank¬ 
ness,  to  suggest  to  Augustus,  that, 
for  all  that,  it  ought  not  to  he  en¬ 
tirely  indifferent  to  a  great  potentate, 
desirous  that  his  own  exploits  should 
be  rehearsed  to  posterity,  if  in  hunt¬ 
ing  after  a  bard  for  that  purpose,  he 
should  accidentally  stumble  upon  a 
miserable  rhymester  instead  of  a  good 
poet.  Fortunately  here  comes  the 
famous  example  of  Alexander  the 
Great  opportunely  to  his  aid,  whom, 
because  he  was  a  king,  and  had  al¬ 
ready  been  three  hundred  years  in 
his  grave,  he  might  venture  to  make 
as  ridiculous  as  he  pleased;  especi¬ 
ally  after  the  tine  compliment  he  had 
made  to  Augustus  respecting  his  pre¬ 


dilection  for  Virgil  and  Varitrs,  who 
had  about  that  time  quitted  the  stage. 
That  Horace  would  not  have  that 
opportunity  escape  hi  m,  for  shewing 
“  ihat  the  resolution  he  himself  had 
adopted,  not  to  venture  at  all  upon 
so  exalted  a  subject  as  the  exploits 
of  Augustus,  was  best  for  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  both,”  is,  after  all  that  we 
have  said  concerning  the  disposition 
of  our  Poet  in  respect  to  this  point, 
natural  to  presume. 

Such  being,  therefore,  the  skele¬ 
ton  of  this  most  interesting  of  all  the 
Sermones  of  our  poetical  Philoso¬ 
pher,  it  is  likewise,  methinks,  all 
that  can  be  necessary  for  convincing 
us  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  ad^ 
vanced  respecting  the  piau  of  the 
piece. 

in  the  execution  are  united  all  the 
characteristic  beauties  by  which  Ho¬ 
race,  with  all  his  apparent  simplicity 
and  levity,  has  for  so  many  ages 
maintained  his  ground  as  the  only 
one  of  his  kind ;  and  in  no  other  of 
his  works  do  we  see,  if  I  may  say  so, 
all  the  facets  of  his  genius  so  beauti¬ 
fully  sparkle  together  as  in  this.  In 
particular  there  runs  through  the 
whole  Epistle  a  sort  of  unaffected 
reserve,  and  a  continued  observance 
of  the  proper  tone,  just  suitable  to¬ 
wards  Augustus,  who,  though  ail- 
powerful,  constantly  affected  the  mo¬ 
desty  of  a  private  person  ;  a  beautiful 
middle-tint  between  abasement  and 
equality,  between  seriousness  and 
pleasantry,  between  cringing  flattery 
and  incongruous  affectation  of  acting 
the  part  of  Cato  with  him  who  now 
held  the  w  orld  in  his  grasp  —  in  short, 
such  a  happy  mixture  of  philosophy, 
wit,  and  humour,  with  imagination, 
sagacity,  and  good  manners,  dhat 
perhaps  nothing  more  perfect  of  the 
kind  exists.  What  1  here  affirm, 
though  I  affirm  it  from  my  own  con¬ 
viction,  has  uniformly  been  the  iudg- 
ment  of  the  finest  geniuses  of  ail  the 
nations  where  learning  is  encouraged  ; 
and  if  the  reader  —  presupposing, 
what  ought  always  to  be  presupposed, 


*  Augustus  was  a  particular  admirer  ot  comely  young  dwarfs,  whom  he  caused  tt 
be  sent  to  him  from  all  the  extremities  of  the  earth  ;  especially  from  Mauritania  and 
Syria.  Besides  being  as  little  as  possible,  they  must,  however,  be  perfectly  wet 
formed,  handsome,  and  lively.  He  amused  himself  with  their  prattle,  played  with 
them  for  nuts ;  and  thus  forgot,  in  acting  the  child  with  them,  his  constitutional  me¬ 
lancholy,  and  the  cares  of  the  world.  Sueton.  in  Aug.  cap.  lxxxiii. — From  Dio  Cassius 
we  learn,  that  it  was  even  the  fashion  at  that  time'for  the  Roman  ladies  of  quality  tc 
have  beautiful  little  boys,  who  were  expressly  trained,  to  the  gratifying  of  the  lust  ol 
the  eyes,  to  run  naked  about  their  apartments.  Hit.  Rom.  lib.  xlviik 


that 
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that  the  fault  is  not  in  his  eyes  — 
can  see  nothing  of  all  this  in  a  transla¬ 
tion,  Horace  at  least  is  not  to  blame; 
and  the  translator,  who  has  ventured 
with  unequal  abilities,  and  in  a  lan¬ 
guage  heterogeneous  to  the  Latin, 
upon  such  an  original,  must  bear 
alone  the  penalty  of  his  presumption. 

- in  publico,  commoda  peccem, 

Si  longo  sermone  merer  toa  tempera ,  Ca'scr . 

Our  readers  may  recollect  the  brief 
representation  we  made  ot  the  city 
of  Rome  during  the  absence  of  Au¬ 
gustus  in  the  years  732 — 35,  in  the 
Magazine  for  April  1807,  page  317, 
in  illustration  ot  the  Epistle  to  jSu- 
micius.  The  Romans  exhibited  in 
those  three  years,  when  Augustus 
had  as  it  were  once  more  left  them  to 
themselves,  the  strongest  proof,  that 
liberty,  if  he  had  been  disposed  in 
earnest  to  re-establish  it,  would  have 
been  a  fatal  present  to  them.  They 
themselves  had  a  livelier  sense  than 
ever,  how  necessary  lor  them  it  was 
that  they  should  be  governed  by  one 
sole  monarch  ;  how  unlimited  so¬ 
ever  the  authority  of  that  one  should 
be,  so  he  only  did  not  bear  the  oftious 
name  of  king;  only  impressed  not 
their  minds  with  the  outward  pomp 
and  state  of  the  regal  dignity,  only 
retained  the  customary  forms-  and 
names :  so  that  he  was  in  their  opi¬ 
nion  but  a  sort  of  prime  minister, 
who  ,held  his  authority  from  them, 
gave  them  an  account  of  his  political 
administration,  and  was  (or  affected  to 
appear)  so  little  abovQ  the  lawr,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  every  exemption 
from  the  law,  which  had  not  been 
already  granted  him,  as  it  were  re¬ 
muneratively,  by  the  Senate  and  peo¬ 
ple,  he  should  occasionally  (/.  e.  as 
often  as  lie  found  it  subservient  to 
his  views)  request  of  them  as  a  favour. 

Accordingly,  on  the  return  of  Au¬ 
gustus  in  the  year  735  to  Rome, 
where  his  presence  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  prevention  ot  utter 
confusion  and  ruin ;  the  Senate  and 
the  people  unanimously  declared,  that 
he  was  t  he  only  physician  that  could 
heal  the  disorders  of  the  Republick; 
and  in  order  to  invest  him  legitimately 
with  all  the  authority  requisite  to 
that  end,  not  only  "was  the  superin¬ 
tendance  of  the  public  morals  (pree- 
fectura  morum )  and  the  power  to  re¬ 
form  the  Senate,  and  to  put  down  all 
unlawful  abuses  ( censoria  potestas), 
committed  to  him ;  but  also  the  Con¬ 


sular.  authority  for  life,  to  such  an 
extent  that,  -without  bearing  tine 
title  of  Consul,  he  should  hold  and 
exercise  the  enti  e  authority  and  all 
the  prerogatives  of  that  high  office 
both  within  and  with  ui  Rome. 
Seeing  now  that,  by  t  is  decree  of 
the  Roman  Senate  and  pi  .  *  ,  be¬ 
sides  the  power  of  an  unlinineu  com¬ 
mand  over  the  whole  military  force 
of  the  Republick  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  the  tribunicia  potestas ,  which  he 
was  already  possessed  of  for  life,  he 
received  in  addition  the  consular 
and  censorial  authority  in  their  full 
extent :  it  is  easy  for  us  to  conceive 
in  what  sense  Horace  might  say,  that 
he  alone  sustained  the  whole  weight 
of  the  political  administration.  Au¬ 
gustus,  about  the  time  when  Horace 
wrote  this,  had  in  some  measure 
brought  to  effect  the  great  work  of 
reformation  which  he  bad  underta¬ 
ken  :  that  is  to  say,  as  far  as  it  was  po¬ 
litically  feasible,  and  compatible  with 
his  personal  interest.  And  to  those  no 
less  extensively  operose,  than  fruitless 
operations,  which  however  compressed 
within  the  compass  of  a  line  and  a 
half  produce  an  exceedingly  fine 
poetical  effect,  relate  the  first  line? 
of  this  Epistle.  These  three  points, 
armis  tueri ,  moribus  ornare ,  legibus 
emendare ,  contain  all  that  the  best  of 
princes  can  do  for  the  good  of  his 
people.  Augustus  had  this  merit 
with  regard  to  Italy ;  the  greater 
part  whereof  was  now,  in  a  manner, 
no  more  than  the  suburbs  of  immense 
Rome,  He  made  it  his  business  at 
least  to  repair,  to  prop,  to  plaster 
the  buildings  that  were  every  where 
going  to  ruin,  and  to  ornament  them 
with  new  and  magnificent  fronts. 
The  Romans  were  satisfied ;  they 
adored  him  for  it.  He  dlii  ev  n  more 
for  them  than  they  required  (for 
they  required  only  bread  and  shows  *); 
he  provided  for  all,  held  ail  together, 
renovated,  animated,  embellished  ail. 
And  could  Horace  any  longer  ’nave 
refused  for  once  to  give  a  blast  in 
the  trumpet  of  Fame,  for  proclaim¬ 
ing  such  various,  such  signal  merits 
to  the  world  ? 

This  is  all  that  I  have  to  alledge 
in  vindication  of  the  only  real  piece 
of  flattery  that  can  be  laid  to  his 

*  - Nam  qui  dabat  ohm 

Imperium,  fasces,  legiones,  omnia,  nunc  se 
Continet,  atque  duas  tantum  res  anxius 

Panem  et  Circcnses - —  [optat, 

Juvenal,  Sat.  X. 

charge. 
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charge,  namely,  that  offensive  dis¬ 
tich  : 

Sed  turn  hie  populus,  sapiens  et  justus  in 
uno-, 

Te  nostris  clucibus,  te  Graiis  anteferendo. 
Horace  here  says  nothing  more  than 
vuhut  the  Romans  \did.  —  “But  he 
praises  them  for  it.”  —  Could  he  in 
an  Epistle  to  Augustus  do  Jess  ?  — 
And,  if  we  would  be  equitable,  had 
'not that  mortal,  the  only  one  of  his 
kind,  really  one  side  on  which  he 
shone  conspicuous  beyond  all  that 
went  before  him  and  have  come  after 
him  ?  —  I  readily  allow,  that  Bru¬ 
tus  was  a  greater  man  than  his  friend 
Horace,  because  he  had  rather  die 
than  see  the  day  when  he  should  be 
forced  to  make  Octavius  such  a  com¬ 
pliment.  But  —  nobody  is  obliged 
to  be  a  hero ;  and  where  are  the 
men,  at  least  in  our  days,  who  have 
a  right  to  tax  our  Poet  on  that  ac¬ 
count  ?  W.  T. 

Great  Ormond-street. 


Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  14. 

OUK  Magazine  is  the  oldest,  the 
most  respectable,  and  the  most 
impartial  of  these  kind  of  publica¬ 
tions  ;  its  character  is  above  being  the 
tool  of  any  faction,  either  in  science 
or  any  other  department:  therefore 
you  have  given  admission  to  Dr. 
Harrington’s  highly  valuable  pa¬ 
pers,  which  I  think  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory,  proving  incontestably  his 
Theory.  Mr.  Davy  allows  that  there 
is  a  great  quantity  of  the  nitrous 
acid  in  the  Galvanic  processes;  but 
he  endeavours  to  shew  that  this 
acid  is  formed  from  the  azote  in  the 
distilled  water,  and  the  oxygen  it 
meets  with  in  the  process;  and  to 
prove  which  he  refers  to  an  experi¬ 
ment  of  Dr.  Priestley’s,  that  water 
contains  a  quantity  of  azote  from 
imparting  it  to  the  hydrogen  gas  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  water.  But,  as  Dr.  Har¬ 
rington  shews,  Dr.  Priesliey’s  expe¬ 
dient  proves  the  reverse,  to  which 
I  refer  my  readers ;  it  is  a  little  sin¬ 
gular  and  suspicious  of  Mr.  Davy’s 
candour,  in  referring  to  such  an  ex¬ 
periment,  when  in  his  extensive  la¬ 
boratory  he  might  have  satisfied 
himself  in  twenty-four  hours,  by  ex¬ 
posing  hydrogen  gas  to  pure  distilled 
water,  to  see  whether  the  hydrogen 
had  received  any  azote  from  it.  As 
his  Theory  rests  so  essentially  upon 
this  point,  I  think  I  may  hazard  an 


opinion  that  he  did  try  it,  and 
found,  as  I  did,  that  it  had  received 
no  azote;  as  even  Dr.  Priestley's 
experiment  clearly  shews,  that  "in 
exposing  it  for  many  months  it  had 
received  none.  But,  Mr.  Urban,  as 
the  elucidation  of  this  point  so  essen¬ 
tially  decides  whether  Dr.  Harring¬ 
ton  or  Mr.  Davy  is  right,  I  made  the 
following  experiment: 

I  collected  some  pure  water  from 
burning  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases, 
burning  them  very  slowly^  so  that, 
as  Dr.  I-Iarrington  justly  observes, 
the  acid  necessarily  formed  might 
be  carried  off  by  the  fire  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  so  that  there  was  no  acid  in  the 
water  after  the  process;  whichT  as¬ 
certained  by  the  nicest  chemical  tests. 
This  is  pure  water,  which,  even  ac¬ 
cording  to  them,  could  contain  no 
azote.  I  then  employed  the  same 
apparatus  which  Mr.  Davy  made  use 
of  when  he  introduced  hydrogen  gas 
to  the  action  of  the  pile  over  pure 
water.  See  Nicholson’s  Journal,  vol. 
XVTII.  p.  829.  But,  instead  of  hy¬ 
drogen  gas,  I  introduced  the  purest 
oxygen  gas  over  this  pure  uater. 
Then  this  pure  water  was  exposed 
to  the  action  of  a  powerful  pile,  and 
in  a  short  time  the  water  was  strongly 
impregnated  with  the  nitrous  acid; 
and,  as  Mr.  Davy  says,  “  The  acid, 
as  far  as  its  properties  were  examined, 
agreed  with  the  pure  nitrous  acid  ; 
having  an  excess  of  nitrousgas.”  Upon 
evaporation,  “  the  acid  was  strong;” 
and  all  this  nitrous  acid  comes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Davy,  from  the  azote, 
which  the  purest  water  contains.  Mr. 
Davy  says,  “  I  had  never  made  any 
experiments  in  which  acid  matter, 
having  the  properties  of  nitrous  acid, 
was  not  produced;  and  the  longer 
the  operation,  the  greater  was  the 
quantity  that  appeared.”  I  examined 
the  residual  gas  after  my  experiment, 
most  of  it  being  consumed  in  the 
process,  and  it  was  considerably  less 
pure ;  containing  a  great  proportion 
of  both  carbonic  acid  and  azote 
gases.  The  oxygen  gas  was  pre¬ 
viously  passed  through  lime  water 
before  it  was  introduced  into  the„ 
receiver  of  the  air-pump ;  which  di¬ 
rectly  confirms  Dr.  Harrington's  great 
and  important  system,  that  by  phlo¬ 
giston  or  fLted  fire  in  active  com¬ 
bustions,  as  in  burning  hydrogen  gas, 
the  acid  of  the  oxygen  gas  is  con- 
deused  into  an  acid,  namely  the  ni¬ 
trous 
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trous  acid;  but  that  in  less  active 
combustions,  as  in  oils,  charcoals,  . 
Nc.it  leaves  the  oxygen  acid  in  an 
aerial  stale,  as  the  aerial.  ntephitic. 
acid,  or  what  is  erroneously  called 
the  carbonic  acid;  aud  in  imperfect 
combustion  into  azote  gas.  See  Dr. 
Harrington’s  incomparable,  “decisive, 
and  uRaBswerabluXvork,.  lately,  pub¬ 
lished',-  Called  ^‘  d'lm  Dealt b-warVant  of 
the  'French  Theory  of  .Chemistry,” 
hegiiluliig  at  p.'TS  to'  44,  where  all 
this,  doctrine  i S'  clearly  and  most  sa* *. 
tistactoFtty" proved,  .'which  his'  ene- 
rnief  are  unabfe  to  answer,  but  take 
every  method,  to  suppress  its  sale  and 
circulation:  '  ^  ' 

Indeed’  tlie  Doctor  proves  dhe&e 
dootrines-'both  anahllcally  and,  syn¬ 
thetically  by  “many  experiment’s.’  I 
shall  mention  Only  a  lew,  taken  from 
Hie  above  "work'.  When  speaking  of 
water  impregnated  with  the  carbonic 
acid  gas,  and  having  it  turned  into 
oxygen  gas  by  exposing  it  to  the 
sun,  and  having  extraneous  bodies 
placed  in  the  water,  he  says,  p,  189, 
Si  For,  as  Count  Rurnford  indisputably 
proved  that  threads  of  silk,  how¬ 
ever  repeatedly  employed,  and  how¬ 
ever  repeatedly  washed,  would  equally 
answer  the  process;  therefore  could 
not,  to -the.  most  prejudiced  French 
Theorists,  act  by  abstracting  char¬ 
coal  from  the  carbonic  acid;  nay, 
Dr.  .  Woodhouse  found  that  pow¬ 
dered  charcoal  equally  answered  pro¬ 
ducing  the  purest  oxygen  gas,  nay, 
any  extraneous  body  He  njso  says, 
p.  260,  “  But,  to  do  away  all  cavil, 
take  a  pile  formed  without  any  zinc 
or  iron,  and  its  disks  filled  with  a 
solution  of  the  caustic  alkali;  let 
the  pure  air  that  is  admitted  to  the 
pile  pass  through  'lime-water,  and 
upon  the  action  of  the  pile;  the  al¬ 
kali  will  become  mild,  becoming  sa¬ 
turated  with  fixed  air.  I  formed  a 
pile  of  this  kind,  and  kept  constantly 
supplying  it  with  air,  passing  through 
lime-water,  under  which  process  the 
pure  air  evidently  disappeared,  and 
was  found  united  to  the  alkali  as 
fixed  air.  I  entreat  that  the  reader 
will  not  take  this  upon  my  authority, 
.hut  that  he  will  try  the  experiment. 
Indeed  this  effect  is  nothing  new, 
for  Mr.  Kirwan,  that  changeable 
gentleman,  in  his  Essay  upon  Phlo¬ 
giston,  p.  52,  says,  “  It  is  impossible 
to  deny  all  credit  to  those  who  as- 
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serted,  that  lime-water,  was-  preci¬ 
pitated  by*  taking  the  electric  spark 
in  .yomnion^aif,  through  it  did  not 
.  succeed^  with.-€yr.;v!Gavendishj-:  either 
from  his  ijfcing  instrument  .orf  dif¬ 
ferent  power.*  from  vthat'*  used'  by 
1  other,,  or  •  airvph]ogisfcie4tc.d  &jf*a  difc  ’ 
ferent  process.”?  -permtf  vind 

'to  ask  Mr,  Kirwan  if  he  can  possibly 
suppose  .the  electrical  Sp3r'k*~fb  'be 
charcoal.  McssirS-,  Bicif  *and  t'hSfaF'  * 
shewn  tjrat  .  the-^alvawk  pile  is-'-^rf  • 
..excellent,  eudiometer*?;.'  if  'Sltractivfg* 
.all  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  atmospheric  " 
air.”  • .  ..?*  i  v’*v  *  ■ 

An  ■■honest’ as  v  ca  t?  d  id  F  r  i  e  n  n  t  cf  ■ 
hciKNcE  axo  to  Truth!.' 

LETTER  LY  .  MM  PRISONS. 

r  “  Hoc  idea  (dedic.  ternpb)- facefe  noh 
cuicunque  perfnittijtur,  ;  niskpastae  mantfs,  ’  ■* 
nisi  familiaris  sacris  ar>inm»  aceesscrit 

Queer-  Declam.  ceexxmvp.&38';-'- 

N  thd  whole  course  of  the  cor^ 
respondence  on  Prisons,  .the  du-  ■' 
ties  of  Religion,  and  the  decorum-  • 
and  reverence  in  exercising  them* 
as  well  as  a  decent  appearance  of  the 
places  appropriated  to  their  per¬ 
formance,  have  ever  been  seriously 
recommended  f ;  but  in  the  subse-  • 
quent  Letter,  the  most  obvious  dcQ 
ficiency  is  presented,  ;ts-  it  respects 
the  place  used  for  Divine  Worship^ 
ar  d  the  anomalous  congregation  it 
admits, 

Whoever  seriously  considers  the 
nature  and  object  of  adoration,  will 
neither  enter  nor  leave  the  Sanctuary 
with,  levity  ;  the  Royal  Psalmist  +, 
under  this  impression,  reverentidlly 
declares,  “1  will  wash  my  hands  in 
innocence,  so  will  I  compass  thy 
altar.”  This  well  coincides  with  one 
of  the  axioms  of  Pythagoras,  as  re- 
corded  by  Jamblichus  «  Never  to 
enter  into  the  temple,  immediately 
from  the  way-side,  as  if  the  worship 
ol  God  were  a  merely  accidental, 
transient,  and  supernumerary  busi¬ 
ness.”  , 


*  This  is  a  work  (the  dedication  of  a 
temple)  not  to  be  engaged  in  by  any 
but  such  as  have  chaste  or  pure  hearts, 
add  a  mind  intimately  acquainted  and 
conversant  with  sacred  things. 

f  See  Letters  XI.  XII.  XVII.  XVLII. 
f  Psalm  Nxvi.  6.; 

•  §  Etc  i ipov  ov  5si  Ex'?(:s»eff9au  cv  *fo,r  mxp- 
ipyov  rzojstjQai  tov  (aL  to  Stioy), 
V’t.  Pytbag,  fig.  85,  p.  70.  e 
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How  different,  indeed,  is  the  con* 
duct  of  too  many  persons,  who  pos¬ 
sess  superior  information  to  prisoners 
ill  general !  If  a  degradation  of  the 
haoctuary  and  its  officers  be  fami¬ 
liarized,  religions  and  moral  duties 
will  be  disregarded,  and  the  influence 
of  depravity  extended. 

J,  C,  Lettsom, 

Huntingdon.  Gaoler,  William 
Aveling.  Salary  £105.  from  the 
County,  and  £4.  from  the  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Also  allowed  £6.  per  annum , 
to  supply  the  criminals  with  straw 
for  bedding.  Fees,  debtors,  12$. 
Melons,  <£c.  13$.  id.  Besides  which, 
the  Under-sheriff  demands  of  each 
debtor,  four  shillings  for  his  Libe¬ 
rate!  Garnish,  2s.  0 d.  by  order  of 
the  Magistrates;  a  most,  singular  re¬ 
gulation. — Chaplain,  Re  v,  Daniel  Wil¬ 
liams.  Duty,  prayers  and  sermon 
every  Wednesday,  Salary,  £20.  and 
£10.  for  the  Bridewell. — Surgeon, 
Mr.  Desborouglty  for  felons  only  ,  Sa¬ 
lary,  £15.  15$.  for  Gaol  and  Bride¬ 
well. — Number  of  prisoners,  Aug.  31, 
18QT,  debtors  4,  felons,  &c.  6.  Al¬ 
lowance,  to  debtors,  nine  pounds  of 
bread,  weekly ;  to  felons  and  other 
criminal  prisoners,  three  quartern 
loaves,  per  week. 

Remarks.  .The  Gaoler’s  house, 
which  is  situate  in  the  High-street, 
has  no  appearance  of  au  appendage 
to  a  prison.  The  Gaol  is  behind  it, 
to  which  the  access  is  through  a 
passage,  leading  immediately  to  the 
Delons'  Day-room.  This  is  about 
16  feet  square,  and  10  feet  high.  It 
has  a  fire-place,  with  two  iron-grated 
windows;  and  here  (as  there  is  no 
Chapel)  Divine  Service  is  performed  1 
A  place  set  apart  for  Divine  Worship 
should  seem  to  carry  some  respect 
with  it.  I  wish  the  present  were  not 
a  glaring  exception.  The  attendance 
of  debtors,  I  understand  to  be  op¬ 
tional;  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  very 
likely  that  a  serious  debtor,  who  had 
his  Prayer-book,  and  could  read, 
would  come  into  a  room,  where  it 
was  impossible  he  could  be  devout. 
What  a  close  and  motley  mixture 
must  it  exhibit !  Clergyman,  gaoler, 
felons,  misdemeanors — to  say  nothing 
of  debtors  (most  of  whom  I  suppose 
never  attend),  within  a  space  or  six¬ 
teen  feet  square,  all  upon  one  floor; 
no  reading-desk,  nor  forms;  to  say 
nothing  likewise  of  this  House  pf 
prayers  being’ made  also  the  kitchen, 


day- room,  and  constant  abode  of  an 
avowed  deu  of  thieves.  In  short, 
this  is  one  of  the  worst  constructed 
prisons  in  the  kingdom. 

Adjoining  to  the  felons’  day-room 
is  another,  about  14  feet  square;  in 
the  flooring  of  which  a  trap-door 
is  made,  and  through  it  a  descent  of 
11  steps  leads  to  their  sleeping-room, 
the  size  of  their  day-room,  having 
an  arched  roof,  and  two  iron-grated 
windows.  This  last  contains  three 
bedsteads,  for  three  persons  each  ;  to 
which  straw-in-sacking  only  is  allow¬ 
ed  them  tp  sleep  on, 

The  Dungeon ,  or  “  Hole,”  for¬ 
merly  used  for  convicts  under  sen¬ 
tence  of  death,  adjoins  to  the  sleep¬ 
ing-room  before-mentioned ;  and  is 
10  feet  by  4  only,  6  feet  high,  with 
an  oak  bedstead,  and  straw  bedding, 
as  above. 

The  Keeper,  however,  assured  me, 
that,  no  prisoners  were  ever  put  there 
now ;  yet,  w  hy  continue  its  furniture 
if  never  used  ?  From  what  J  thought, 
therefore,  on  seeing  such  a  receptacle, 

I  could  not  help  wishing  it  had  been 
inaccessibly  bricked  up. 

The  court-yard  tq  this  part  of  the 
Gaol  is  about  21  feet  square.  In 
very  severe,  weather  the  prisoners 
are  allowed  two  bushels  of  coals  per 
week.  For  deserters  there  are5*  as¬ 
signed  two  sleeping-cells,  w  hich,  both 
together  are  14  feet  by  II,  and  10 
feet  high,  with  straw  only  on  the 
floor  to  sleep  on  ;  and  also  a  day- 
room  of  11  feet  by  4  feet  6. 

The  sleeping-room  for  the  lesser 
criminals  is  over  the  felons’  day-room, 
qud  of  the  same  size.  The  common 
court-yard  above  described  is  for  the 
indiscriminate  use  of  all. 

The  women  felons  have  a  court¬ 
yard,  28:  feet  8  inches  by  17  feet  6; 
and  a  day-room  and  sleeping-room 
adjoining  to  it  on  the  ground  floor, 
each  about  13  feet  by  10*  with  a 
bedstead. 

The  hospital,  or  infirmary-room 
has  four  good  windows,  and  is  19 
feet  6  by  12  feet  G;  but  the  cieling 
is  too  confined,  being  only  7  feet  6 
inches  high.  Here  is  likewise  a  small 
room  for  the  nurse.  The  bedsteads 
throughout  the  whole  Prison  are  of 
.strong  oak,  0  feet  Jong  by  5  feet 
wide;  with  no  other  bedding  ijpqii 
them  but  straw  ,  put  into  what  they 
call  “  Coarse  Pickling.” 

Men  debtors  have  a  court-yard  also, 

53  feet 
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53  feet  by  26,  and  a  day-room  30 
feet  by  14,  with  a  fire-place.  Their 
sleeping-room  above  is  about  2G  feet 
by  14  Teet  6,  and  has  four  bedsteads, 
lor  two  persons  each. 
v  At  my  summer  visits  the  debtors 
complained  to  me  of  excessive  heat, 
from  a  want  of  ventilation;  the  two 
small  iron-grated  apertures  made  to 
admit  a  thorough  air  being  nearly 
stopped  up  on  the  outside.  The 
County  allows  straw  only,  so  that  the 
debtors  in  general  bring  their  own 
beds,  orel.se  the  Keeper  furnishes  a  sin¬ 
gle  bed  at  2s.  4 d.  per  week,  or  if 
two  sleep  together,  at  Is.  9//.  each; 
and,  for  those  who  can  allbrd  it, 
there  are  two  other  rooms  in  the 
house  at  3s.  6d.  per  week. 

Women -debtors  have  a  separate 
court-yard,  33  feet  by  19;  a  day- 
room  21  feet  by  10,  with  a  fire-place  ; 
and  over  it  their  sleeping-room,  nearly 
of  the  same  size,  with  four  bedsteads, 
for  two  each,  like  those  .for  men 
debtors.  They  furnish  their  own  bed¬ 
ding.  The  windows  of  this  room 
formerly  commanded  a  fine  view  of 
the  country,  which  made  it  both 

Jdeasant  and  healthy;  but,  at  my 
ast  visit,  the  wall  of  the  court-yard 
had  been  so  raised  as  to  intercept 
the  scenery. 

Mops,  brooms,  pails,  &c.  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  keep  the  prison  clean.  Con¬ 
victs  under  sentence  of  transporta¬ 
tion  have  not  the  King’s  allowance 
of  2.?.  G d.  per  week.  For  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  one  transport  only  to 
Woolwich,  the  Gaoler  is  paid  £\2; 
if  more  than  one,  £9.  for  each  :  and 
to  Portsmouth,  for  each  ^12. 

A  Table  of  Rates  and  Fees,  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Magistrates,  is  hung 
up  in  the  Prison,  in  which  2s.  6 d. 
for  garnish  iff  absolutely  ordered  to 
be  taken  of  every  prisoner.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  this  respectable  County  will 
follow  the  general,  and  almost  uni¬ 
versal  example  of  all  others,  and 
cause  it  to  be  abolished. 

Mo  allowance  of  money  to  prisoners 
on  discharge  is  ordered,  unless  the 
Gaoler  sees  it  needful ;  but  w  hen  so, 
he  informed  me  it  is  given  by  him 
and  charged  to  the  County. 

No  firing  is  here  allowed,  except 
to  felons  in  very  severe  weather:  par 
any  employment  furnished  by  the 
County.  Such  debtors,  however,  as 
arc  of  handicraft  trades,  and  can  pro¬ 


cure  it  from  without,  are  permitted 
to  work,  and  receive  all  they  earn. 

There  is  a  pump  in  every  court¬ 
yard;  but  no  bath,  nor  oven,  which 
are  much  wanted.  I  found  the  whole 
ol  this  ill-arranged  Prison  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  water,  and  very  clean, 
f he  Act  lor  Preservation  of  Health, 
and  clauses  against  Spirituous  Li¬ 
quors,  are  conspicuously  hung  up. 

Huntingdon  Bivideweel.  Gaol¬ 
er,  Willium  iMchu/s.  Salary,  £28. 
Irom  the  County,  and  £2.  from  the 
Borough. — Chaplain  (a  new  appoint¬ 
ment,  since  my  last  visit  in  1807), 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Williams.  Duty, 
Prayers  and  Sermon  every  Wednes¬ 
day.  Salary,  j£10. — Surgeon,  Mr. 
Desborough. — N  umber  of  prisoners, 
August  31,  1S07,  fourteen.  Allow¬ 
ance,  eighteen  pence  per  week,  aad 
half  their  earnings. 

Remarks.  This  Prison  would  have 
been  better  situated  on  the  rising 
ground  at  the  back  of  it.  The  site 
on  which  it  is  built  was  the  gift  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
at  the  edge  of  the  common  ;  its  situ¬ 
ation  is  low. 

Here  arc  four  court-yards;  two  of 
them  spacious  and  airy,  and  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  water.  „  On  the  ground 
iloor  are  four  work-rooms,  two  for 
men,  the  others  for  women:  also  a 
day-room  or  kitchen,  and  fire-places 
to  each  room.  Above  stairs  are  eight 
sleeping-rooms,  four  of  each  for  men 
and  women,  with  straw-in-sacking 
to  sleep  on,  which  is  furnished  by 
the  .Keeper ;  and  two  dark  rooms, 
set  apart  for  the  solitary  confinement 
of  two  prisoners  in  each.  No  infir¬ 
mary,  or  other  room  appropriated 
to  the  sick. 

The  employment  here  consists  in 
beating  hemp,  dressing  fiax,  and  spin¬ 
ning,  and  is  furnished  by  the  Keeper, 
who  receives  one  half  of  the  prison¬ 


ers  earnings. 


No  Rules  and  Orders.  N either  the 
Act  for  Preservation  of  Health,  nor 
the  Clauses  against  Spirituous  Li¬ 
quors  hung  up.  The  Prison  clean. 
1  am,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly,  James  Njeied. 
To  Dr.  Leltsom ,  London. 

Urban,  Rodney-Stoke,Sept.  2 S. 
\  MONO  the  many  excellent  insti- 
JTJl.  tulions  established  within  these 
few  years  iu  our  Metropolis,  as  well 
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for  the  promotion  of  ant  lent ‘Lite¬ 
rature,  as  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Arts  and  Sciences;  it  is,  I  think,  Sir, 
rather  surprising,  that  no  plan  ha's" 
ever  yet  been  adopted  for  facilitating 
to.  Author*  the  pfibUiation  of  their 
respective  works,  by-  advancing  to, 
them,  either  by  loan  or  -  otherwise,', 
such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  found 
requisite  for  defraying  ...  the  expends 
of  printing,  &G.  •  II  a  permanent  Fund 
for  this  purpose  were  once  esta¬ 
blished,  and  its  application  entrusted 
to  proper  persons,  I  can  already 
foresee  in  my  own  mind  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  good -effects  which  it  might 
naturally  be  expected  would  spring 
from  it,  not  only  to  the  Authors: 
themselves,  but  (what  is  of  infinitely 
higher  consequence)  to  the  puhlick “ 
at  large*  Many  a  literary  character 
in  humble  life,  whose  talents  are  now; 
alas!  buried  in'  obscurity.,  and  to 
whom  is  unhappily  denied  the  power 
of  benefiting  either  himself  or  the 
world  by  the  productions  of  his  pen, 
by  reason  of  the  heavy  costs  which' 
must  unavoidably  attend  their  pub¬ 
lication,  and  the  hazard  of  those 
costs  being  ever  reimbursed  to  him — 
many  such  a  character  would  then, 
as  may  easily  be  supposed,  he  in¬ 
duced  to  apply  himself  with  redoubled 
diligence  and  attention  to  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  his  library,  by  the  faVour- 
able  tender  of  encouragement  which 
would  thus  be  held  out  to  him  in  the 
prosecution  of  his  studies;  by  seeing 
before  him  the  cheering  prospect 
of,  at  .least,  some  remuneration  ill  re- 

. . i.  ■  i  — 


turn  for  his  labours— when  the  means 
of  introdticiug  himself  to.  public  no¬ 
tice;  and  by’ consequence  (in  many, 
cases  perhaps)  the  means  of  ma king 
an  ample  provision  fur  a  numerous 
fan tiiy  of  children,  by  the  laudable 
and  hoiiqurable  exertion  of  his  own 
genius  duly,  in,,  the  way  of  Author-  ■ 
s7i/p,  ^houid  be  Jredd  from  every 
difficulty,  by  the  certain  aiid  positive 
assurance  which  such  an  Institution 
would  '  afford  .to  him  ;  that  if,,  after 
due'  examinatipiX  into,  their  merits, 
his  compositions  should  he  deemed 
worthy  of  publication,,  the  charges  of 
such  publication  would,  either  wholly 
or  in  part,  be  defrayed  without  any, 
or  but  little,  inconvenience  to  hit 
private  finances;  and,  consequently, 
every  pecuniary  risk  on  his  own  side 
be  thus  completely  done,  away** 
And  if,  Sir,  so  valuable  an  advantage 
would  .probably  accrue.  to  .Authors 
'  themselves  from  the  adoption  of  such 
;  a  .measure  as  the  one  proposed, ,t  it. 
surely  requires  no  great  stretch  of 
imagination'  to  conceive  what  extern 
tensive  and  lasting  benefits  would  be 
likely  to  arise  from,  it  to  the  com- 
muiiily  at  large  !.  By  facilitating  the 
means  of  publication  of  books  in  the. 
manner  suggested,  the  cause  of  Li-  , 
ierature,  iu  all  its  various  and  im¬ 
portant  branches,  would  be  both  ra¬ 
pidly  and  considerably  advanced.  IVew 
Authors  would  start  up  from  every 
quarter,  in  every  succeeding  year; 
and  vve  might  soon  be  able  to  anti¬ 
cipate,  in  the  rising  generation  also, 
the  Newtons;  the  Lockes,  the  Boyles, 


*  By  a  reference  to  the  account  of  the  application  of  the  subscriptions'  towards  the 
designs  of. ./that  most  excellent  and  benevolent  institution,  the  “  Literary  Fund  So¬ 
ciety,”  one ,  very  principal  cause  of  embarassment  to  literary  men  (amongst  several 
others,  which  gave  rise, to  the  different  deplorable  instances  of  distress  which  ar« 
therein  recorded),  will  be  found  to  originate  with  the  very'  heavy  expertises  which  hav» 
been  unavoidably  incurred  by  the  publication  of  their  .writings.  To  fake  away,  there¬ 
fore,  the  possibility  of  the  Learned  being  involved  in  suCh  insuperable  difficulties  and. 
perplexities  for  the  time  to  come,  by  a  recurrence  of  similar  circumstances,  the  cause 
itself  must,  of  course,  first  of  all  be  completely  set  aside;  the  hronble  endeavour  to 
effect  which  is  the  sole  object  of  this  present  address.  If,  indeed,  the  funds  of  the 
Society  above  mentioned  were  augmented  by  a  more  general  subscription  than  has 
hitherto  been  collected;  there  would'  then,  perhaps,  be’  no  necessity  for  raising  any 
separate  contribution  for  this  purpose.  The  means  of  that  Society  being  thus  enlarged, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  all  its  members  would,  in  such  case,  most  cheerfully  con¬ 
sent  at  once  to  dhe  dedication  of  ''some  ^portion  (and  some  considerable  portion  too)  of 
their  wealthy  store  to  the  laudable  design* of  assisting,  under  certain  specific  conditions, 
both  Authors  and  Editors  of  any  credit  in  the  payment  of  the  expences  of  their  re¬ 
spective  publications;  thereby  timely  preventing  the  horrid  and  frightful  approach  of 
that  distress  which  would  otherwise  in  a  variety  of  instances  be  almost  sure  to  coma: 
upon  them,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  no  other  resource  than  the  scanty 
contents  of  their  own  pockets  at  command ,  to  answer  the  weight yylcinands  of  the  Stationer 
a ?id  Printer  for  paper  and  letter-press. 

■A'  and 
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arid  the  Bacons  of  -the  future  age! 
New.  improvements  and  new  disco-.' 
verjes  would  be  daily  made  in  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  knd  new  articles 
of;  general  information  would  soon 
be  elicited  from  sources  hitherto  un¬ 
heard-of,  or,  at  least  (through  want 
of  proper  encouragement)'  never  he¬ 
ld  re  regarded  or  attended  to  as  wor¬ 
thy,  of  public  notice,  in  ' a' word, 
by  the  aid  propos'  d  to  be  extended 
to  the  Student  of  every ‘description 
through  the  medium  of  a  public 
Fuudj  an  ardent  and  universal  zeal 
would,  1  apprehend,  be  at  once  ere-’ 
ated  in  the  mind  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  it  wbufd  be  every  man's 
ambition — at  least, it  would  be theam-k 
bition  of  every  well-educated"  man,  to 
stand  foremost  in  the  cause  of  Letters'; 
and  generously  and  eagerly  to  engage . 
in  the  glorious  contest  (the  oilly’ 
earthly,  contest,  indeed,  worth  eii-* 
gagiyg  in) — who  should  exert  hisabi-- 
litics  with  the  best  effect  for  •the 
general  geor/-— for-  the  promdtion  and' 
■advancement  of  the  permanent  wei-“ 
fare  ,  and  prosperity  of  his '  .native 
land.  '  •'  “ 

Such,  Mix  Urban,  in  mv  humble 
opinion,  .w  ould,  at  no  great  distance 
of  time,  be  found  to  be  the  happy 
result  of  the  Establishment,'  which 
1  most  heartily  wish,  as  a  sincere 
friend  to  literature,  to  see  formed 
in  the  British  Metropolis;  as  being' 
most  likely,  .  according  to  the  con- 
ception  ol  my  own  mind,  to  prove 
the  fruitful  source  of  a 'vast  abun¬ 
dance  of  utility  to  us  all. '  -if,  there¬ 
fore,  Sir,  you  will  dome  the  honour 
ol  sparing  a  column  or  two  for  the ' 
insertion  of  this  Letter,  perhaps  some 
of  your  numerous  and  very  respect¬ 
able  Correspondents  in  the  literary 
>vorld  may  be  induced  to  bestow  a 
little  serious  attention  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  favour  the  publick,  in  some 
future,  number  of  the "  Gentleman* , 
Magazine,  wi th  a  string  of  Proposals 
f'  giving  immediate  effect  to  the 
hint  now  submitted  fo  their  judgment 
and  consideration,  by  the  institution 
ot  a-  general  Subscription  Fund ,  to 
be  exclusively  appropriated  to  the 
purpose  already  mentioned  and  re¬ 
commended  to  be  set  on  foot,  in  the 
earnest  expectation  of  which,  1-  re¬ 
main,  Mr.  Urban,  -with  the  highest 
esteem,  your  constant  reader  and 
admirer,  T.  A- 


Costume  of  the  Stage.  QOl 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  10. 

T  this  time,  when  an  opportu¬ 
nity  is  given  for  the  Managers 
of  Co  vent- garden  Theatre  to  produce 
new  scenery, dresses,  and  decorations, 
in  their  future  exhibitions,  no  one 
department  .ought  to  have  greater 
claim  on  their  attention,  than  that  of 
getting-up  the  historic  and  other 
dramas' of  our.  immortal  Bard,  in  a, 
grand,  appropriate,  architectural, 
and  cosinmic  maimner.  Even  the 
pretended  ‘  bug-bear  “  pueju dice 
(that  is,  the  minds  of  the  publick  long 
familiarized  to  a  fantastic  sort  of  de¬ 
sign  iii  scenery  and  dresses)  should  be 
withdrawn  on  this  .  occasion.  The 
want  of  antiquarian  know  ledge,  both 
in  the  stage-painter  and  dress-maker, 
is  but  too  manifest  in  whatever  they 
bring  forward  as  things  relative  to 
past  times.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
the  Artist  may  have  heard  that  Cen¬ 
turies  back  the  mode  of  building  dif¬ 
fered  somewhat  from  that  in  use  at 
the  present  day  ;  wkiie  the  Tailor's 
researches  in  his  line  never  stretch 
beyond  the  experience  of  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Fair,  the  Masquerade  warehouse, 
or  h>s  own  shop-board.  I  speak  thus 
positively,  as  I  have  not  yet  wit¬ 
nessed  oil  the  stage  any  rpgular  refer¬ 
ence.  to  our  former  mansion  adorn¬ 
ments,  or  a  faithful  shew  of  that  ele¬ 
gance  and  splendour  of  raiment 
which  our  ancestors  displayed  at  all 
periods. 

To  prove  the  necessity  of  a  reform 
in  these  matters,  I  shall  bring  for¬ 
ward  a  few  errors  which  have  arisen 
in  the  Shakspearian  School  within 
these  half-dozen  years :  they  cannot 
totally  be  forgotten  by  Headers, 
who  will  make  their  own  comments 
on  the  occasion,  as  1  revive  them 
to  recollection. 

Macbeth.  Action  about  the  period 
of  Edward  the  Confessor. — Scenes. 
The  .architecture  of  every  style  but 
that  of  the  time,  which  was  Saxon, 
and  of  which  species  we  have  about 
us  still  innumerable  specimens. — 
Dresses..  -Wholly  fancy ;  and  the 
very  silly  use  made  of  the  plaid  ma¬ 
nufacture  to  bedeck,  the  several  eha- 


*  A  reason  given  to  the  Author  of  this 
paper  by  a  celebrated  Tragedian,  and 
supposed  classical  “  brin-rcr-out”  of  Sbak- 
spe&re's  plays,  why  so  little  care  is  taken 
to  reader  them  due  honour  in  this  respect. 

racier-, 
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racters,  betrays  in  managers  a  want  of 
research  into  anticnt  documents ;  as  I 
cannot,  after  the^mostdiligenteuquiry, 
find  that  the  pJaid,  or  parti-coioured 
woollen  manufacture,  was  in  wear 
previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  trou¬ 
bles  in  Gotland  in  the  year  1715; 
in  consequence  of  which,  I  will  start 
an  opinion,  and  not  without  some 
foundation  (as  I  have  listened  to 
many  a  curious  tale  in  my  hour).  At 
the  above  date,  when  an  armed  force 
hostile  to  the  Government  appeared 
in  the  A orth,  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  assume  some  kind  of  uni¬ 
form  distinct  from  that  of  those  they 
had  to  contend  wit'll ;  and  as  they  wished 
to  grasp  three  countries,  for  England 
*  they  therefore  bore  the  red  stripe,  for 
Scotland  the  blue,  and  for  Ireland 
the  green  :  thus,  conjunctively  and  in 
heraldic  wise,  they  composed  the  fa¬ 
vourite  tri-coloured  blazonry,  which 
ever  since  the  Scotch  Military  have 
worn  (properly  or  improperly  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say).  Moreover,  it  was  a 
common  thing,  at  the  time  hinted,  for 
people  in  London  to  distinguish  them¬ 
selves  and  their  country  by  wearing  a 
favour  of  one  of  the  above  three 
tinctures. — Decorations  :  Truncheons 
(a  modern  warlike  symbol),  and 
swords  for  the  fighters,  and  birch - 
brooms  and  high-crowned,  huts  for  the 
witches;  a  modern  dessert  given  by 
Macbeth,  by  way  of  banquet,  at  which 
he  and  his  hidy  arc  present,  hut  so 
placed  aloft  that  they  cannot  assist 
thereat,  Ac.  Ax. 

Henry  If.  First  Part.  Scenes  : 
Not  one  in  the  architecture  of  the 
'  15th  century;  and  the  Inn  for  Fal- 
stafland  company,  a  modem  common 
road-side  public-house,  with  the  in¬ 
viting  information  of  “  An  Ordinary 
on  Sundays  at  Two  o’Cloe/c.”  Dresses 
entirely  fancy.  Decorations,  none. 

if  inter  s  Talc.  Action  supposed  in 
the  periods  of  Paganism.  Scenes,  Ac. 
Some  in  the  Homan  style,  and  some 
in  that  of  our  Tudor  Pointed  method. 
A  if  origin  Procession,  and  a  West- 
minster-hall  Court  of  Justice.  Dresses, 
partly  H  oman,  and  partly  in  the  Van¬ 
dyke  fashion.  Decorations:  Homan 
altars,  with  cathedral  eagle  reading- 
desks,  and  a  St.  Paul’s  churchyard 
toy-shop  rocking-horse,  &c.  Ac. 

Henry  f  ill.  Scenes  :  No  attempt 
at  the  melange  mode  of  Architecture 
prevailing  in  his  reign;  most,  of  the 
buildings  fancy,  and  the  rest  a  bas¬ 


tard  sort  of  imitation  of  our  Pointed 
styles,  without  any  discrimination  in 
point  o  f  arrangement ,  so  as  to  mark  the 
different  exteriors  aud  interiors  occa¬ 
sionally  brought  forward.  Dresses : 
Henry’s  dress  the  only  good  study,  but' 
incomplete.  Wolsey’s  robes,  a  copy 
from  a  modern  Italian  Cardinal.  The 
rest  of  the  dresses,  either  masquerade, 
or  from  the  Jeft-olf  household  liveries 
of  his  present  Majesty.  Decorat  ions  : 
Handel’s  organ;  to  which  is  sung  his 
air  in  Theodora,  “  Angels  ever  bright 
and  fair.”  A  confectioner’s  display  of 
Homan  temples  and  Chinese  pagodas. 
Covent  -  garden  volunteer  itmeral 
arums  and  fifes,  with  kettle-drums  and 
trumpets  from  Knight sbridge,  and 
an  Old  Hummums’  Cook  with  a 
Clarc-market  cleaver  for  an  execu¬ 
tioner,  &c.  &c. 

Richard  III.  Scenes:  wholly  mo¬ 
dern  composition,  and  no  idea  mani¬ 
fested  in  a  reference  to  Cfosby-haIl,Bi- 
shopsgate-street,  once  the  residence 
of  the  Usurper.  A  flower-garden, 
with  an  unbounded  distance,  for  the 
interior  of  the  Tower  of  London,  is 
also  presented.  Dresses :  the  only 
one  studied  is  that  for  Richard,  hut 
partakes  much  of  the  masquerade 
cut,  as  do  the  rest  of  the  wardrobe. 
In  this  play,  where  so  much  is  talked 
about  armour,  nothing  of  the  kind  in 
visible,  excepting  on  Richmond, 
marking  that  of  a  common  foot-sol¬ 
dier,  not  the  knight  accomplished 
in  complete  armour.  Decorations  : 
truncheons ,  swords,  sofa,  a  Newgate- 
market  undertaker’s  paraphernalia. 
Covent-garden  drums,  and  au  oc¬ 
tavo  Russia-bound  volume  (proba¬ 
bly  a  copy  of  this  very  play)  instead 
of  an  illuminated  MS  Psalter,  Ac. 
Ax.  * 

As  these  statements  cannot  be  con¬ 
tradicted  or  controverted  upon  any 
just  grounds,  1  repeat  the  time  is  now 
at  hand,  in  spite  of  “  prejudice,”  for 
Managers  to  consult  our  Antiquities, 
Antiquaries,  and  all  kinds  of  publica¬ 
tions  coming  under  their  auspices.  Let 
them  employ  Artists  with  real  inclina¬ 
tions  to  study  fromantient  documents 
for  the  scenic  imitations.  Let  them  bind 
the  Tailor  under  heavy  penalties  to  fol¬ 
low  the  same  path  ;  and  let  them  send 


*  Other  of  Shakspeare’s  worksthus  bur¬ 
lesqued  could  be  brought  forward,  but 
these  few  are  judged  sufficient  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  purpose. 
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the  Decorator,  or  Property-man,  to 
the  muscMims  about  the  kingdom 
for  every  necessary  info.matioii, 
Thus  inclining,  Jet  Managers  begin 
their  new  race  for  fame ;  and  tuen 
hhakspeare's  honours  will  bloom  in  all 
their  real  glory,  a  glory  which  His¬ 
tory  warrants,  and  Common  bense  de¬ 
mands.  J.  C. 

Mr.  Urban,  *  Oct.  10." 

HE  11 K  is  no  subject  upon  which 
1  reflect  with  more  frequency  or 
solicitude,  than  the  present  situation 
of  our  Established  Church.  Vigor¬ 
ous  the  exertions,  and  rapid  the 
strides,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists  are 
making  to  render  their  wild  and  vi- 
sionary  notions  most  popular  and 
prevalent  throughout  the  kingdom. 
The  Papists  also  are  by  no  means, 
uninterested  or  unconcerned  Specta¬ 
tors  of  the  passing  scene*  Assiduous 
the  endeavours,  and  subtle  the  means 
they  are  employing,  to  spread  their 
dangerous  and  erroneous  doctrines; 
and,  }  am  afraid,  with  considerable 
success  among  the  lower  orders  of 
the  community. 

Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kcn- 
nington,  and  various  other  places, 
are  become  proselytes  to  their  opi¬ 
nions;  and  defend  them  with -zeal  and 
arguments  sufficiently  plausible  to 
confound  and  perplex,  if  not  gain 
over  the  illiterate  and  uninformd. 

In  the  mean  time*  the  friends  of 
our  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  seem 
totally  indifferent  to  what  happens ; 
fearless  of  danger,  and  inattentive  to 
consequences.  The  Government,  and 
our  dignified  Clergy,  want  to  be 
roused  on  the  subject.  We  owe  the 
prodigious  increase  of  Non-conform¬ 
ists  to  our  own  indolence  and  supine¬ 
ness.  We  do  not  accommodate  our¬ 
selves  to  the  existing  moment,  but 
suffer  things  to  continue  in  the  state 
in  which  we  find  them.  To  the  most 
careless  observer,  the  wonderful  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  suburbs  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolis  must  be  apparent.  Many 
parishes  in  the  outskirts  of  town, 
such  as  Mary-lc-bonc,  Pancras,  St. 
James’s,  Clerkenwell,  Islington,  &c. 
contain  more  thousands  of  inhabitants 
than  they  formerly  did  hundreds; 
uay,  some  of  them  than  they  did 
tens;  yet  the  same  solitary  church, 
which  was  erected  for  a  population 
inhabiting  a  few  streets  or  detached 
kou*<!>s,  still  remains  the  only  place  of 


regular  worship;  or  if  Chapels  of 
Ease  are  built,  they  are  all  private 'pro¬ 
perty  ;  speculations  to  obtain  a  good 
interest  for  money ;  and  no  way  cal¬ 
culated  for  persons  who  cannot 
pay  handsomely  for  religious  instruc¬ 
tion. 

•  St.  George’s  Bloomsbury,  and  St. 
George  the  Martyr,  have  applica¬ 
tions  for  pews  from  persons  of  three 
years  standing  in  their  parishes,  whose, 
wishes  cannot  he  complied  with  for 
w  ant  of  room,  St.  James’s,  Clcrkeii- 
weli,  since  the  decision  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Poster,  who  is  what  is  culled  a 
Gospel  Preacher,  and  the  Chapel  in 
Pentonville  served  by^  one  of  his  ad¬ 
herents,  do  not  afford  one  seat  for 
any  of  the  more  moderate  and  ra¬ 
tional  parishioners  not  iniccted  with 
the  Mcthodistical  mania, 

In  short,  Kennington,  Lambeth, 
St,  Luke’s,  Old-street,  and  all  the 
churches  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Me¬ 
tropolis,  are  totally  inadequate  to 
the  accommodation  of  the  populous 
districts  for  whose  use  they  are  in¬ 
tended.  It  is  true,  in  the  City,  the 
churches  are  numerous,  and  present 
you  with  littleVl.se  hut  bare  walls  and 
deserted  benches;  hut  that  conside¬ 
ration  by  no  means  invalidates  the  as- 
sertion,  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  a 
greater  number  of  regular  places  of 
worship,  to  which  persons  of  all  ranks 
may  have  indiscriminate  access,  at 
the  West,  East,  North,  and  South 
ends  of  the  town. 

Where  Gospel  Preachers,  as  they 
are  denominated,  mount  the  pulpits, 
no  doubt  numerous  congregations  are 
drawn  together;  but  they  do  not 
consist  of  inhabitants  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  but  of  Dissenters  from  our 
Liturgy  collected  from  all  parts!  of 
London  and  its  environs.  Mary-Ic- 
bone  parish  contains,  at  tl«;  lowest 
computation,  60,000  souls;  but  its 
church  and  chapels  afford  accommo¬ 
dation  for  no  more  than  300  at  thd 
utmost,  of  such  persons  as  cannot  af¬ 
ford  to  give  a  liberal  compensation 
for  hearing  the  vvord  of  God,  and  as¬ 
sembling  together  for  the  purpose  of 
religious  worship.  Pancras,  and  se¬ 
veral  other  parishes,  are  in  a  similar 
predicament  according  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Now,  Mr.  Urban,  I 
would  ask  you,  I  would  ask  our  spi¬ 
ritual  and  temporal  Governors,  what 
are  the  lower  ranks  of  society  to  do  ? 
Are  they  to  lose  all  seuse  of  iteligion, 

•  or 
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Dr  are  they  to  become  Papists,  Me¬ 
thodists,  Anabaptists,  Ac.?  Minima 
de  malts.  Better  they  should  belong 
to  any  sect  of  Christians,  than  to  have 
all  pious  sentiments  fade  away  from 
their  minds.  A.  Z. 

Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  29. 

V'ERY  f  riend  of  our  Church  Es¬ 
tablishment  must  rejoice  to  learn 
that  bis  Majesty  has  commanded  an 
Enquiry  to  be  made  into  the  amount 
of  all  Livings  under  ;£150.  per  an¬ 
num,  in  order,  it  is  presumed,  that 
they  may  be  augmented  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  present  yearly  value, 
and  other  circumstances.  The  small 
value  of  many  Livings  has,  indeed, 
long  been  a  subject  of  general  com¬ 
plaint.  Among  the  Livings  in  the 
gift  of  the  Crown,  there  are,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  several  under  even  £50.  per 
annum ;  and,  consequently,  which 
have  a  very  reasonable  claim  to  a 
very  considerable  augmentation. — 
The  ca&e  of  Graduates  of  respectable 
characters  and  sraali  incomes  is,  it 
should  seem,  worthy  of  particular 
consideration,  as  their  education  has 
been,  in  genera!,  attended  with  much 
expence;  but  some  few  Clergymen  are 
1  am  sorry  to  say,  more  inclined,  and 
better  quaiilied,  to  pursue  hares,  &c. 
than  the  studies*  of  their  profession, 
and  certainly  deserve  no  farther  en¬ 
couragement.  J.  C. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct ,  3. 

SHOULD  be  extremely  obliged  to 
any  of  your  Hertfordshire  Corre¬ 
spondents,  if  they  would  favour  me 
with  the  epitaphs  of  Sir  II.  Blount 
and  Sir  T.  P.  Blount ,  or  any  others 
of  the  Blount  family,  who  lie  buried 
in  the  church  of  Ridge  in  that  county. 
Also  to  any  of  your  Essex  Corre¬ 
spondents  for  the  epitaphs  of  A.  Wil¬ 
son  and  W.  Uerham ,  the  former  of 
whom  is  buried  in  the  church  of 
ieisted,  the  latter  in  that  of  Upmin- 
ster,  in  that  county. 

Yours,  &c.  T.  C.  O. 


Mr.  Urban,  Spital-square ,  Oct.  12. 
T  cannot  but  afford  a  subject  of 
the  deepest  regret  to  every  mind 
susceptible  of  the  emotions  of  hu¬ 
manity,  that  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  are  prematurely  consigned 
to  the  grave,  through  the  want  of 
that  speedy,  assistance  which  the  ca- 
lamities  incident  to  our  feeble  Irani e 
so  imperiously  demand. 


d  Appeal  to  Parliament.  [Oct. 

Such  reflections  as  these  occurred 
to  my  mind,  when,  I  lately  read  an 
account  of  the  death  of  the  eminently- 
learned  Professor  Porson.  His  body 
was  for  a  considerable  time  exposed 
to  the  cold,  and  no  medical  aid  ' em¬ 
ployed.  Had  the  plans  which  I  re¬ 
commended  twenty  years  ago  *  been 
adopted,  namely,  the  establishment 
of  Receiving-houses,  where  an-  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  every  thing  suitable  to 
support  the  philanthropic  efforts  of 
the  Faculty,  would  have  been  readily 
furnished,  the  triumphs  .  of  Death 
mighjfc,  in  .  a  variety  of  instances* 
have  been  abridged,  and  many  a  valu¬ 
able  member  of  society  restored  to 
his  afflicted  relatives.  , 

In  my  opinion,  as  accidents  of  the 
most  melancholy  nature  so  frequently 
occur,  the  Legislature  is  called  upon, 
by  every  argument  that  the  most 
disinterested  humanity  can  suggest, 
to  comply  'with  .  the  wishes  of  the 
publick,  either  in  soothing  the  mi¬ 
series  of  life  ,by  condolence,  or  suc¬ 
couring  them  by  substantial  services.. 

The  preservation  of  the  lives  of 
their  fellow-creatures  is  an  object 
peculiarly  worthy  tiie  attention  of 
a  British  Parliament,  They  cannot 
employ  the  public  money  to  a  belter 
purpose.  I  have  laboured  near;  forty 
years  in  forwarding  and  facilitating, 
a  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the  ap¬ 
parently  dead,;  I  have  lived  to  see 
it  lived  upon  a  permanent  basis,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  and  prejudices  with  which 
it  had  to  contend.  And  l  cannot  but 
indulge  the  pleasing  hope,  that  the 
Legislature,  which  has  so  frequently 
diffused  its  benevolence  lor  the. com¬ 
fort  of  an  inferior  animal,  will  not 
be  inattentive  to  the  distresses  ,  of 
those  rational  beings,  who,  from  , the 
commencement  of  existence,  are  ex¬ 
posed  to  an  infinite  variety  of  dis¬ 
eases.  .  • 

Impartial  Posterity  will  honour  the 
memory  of  those  illustrious  Senators 
who  atchieved  a  work  so  perfective 
of  our  nature,  so  wonderfully,  adapted 
to  snatch  every  rank  of  life  from  the- 
jaws  of  Death.  W  in  in  am  Hawks. 

*  At  that  period,  we  well  recollect,  this 
worthy  Philanthropist  published  air  Ad¬ 
dress  on  premature  Death  and  premature 
Interment;  and  for  twice  that  space  of 
time,  bv  his  Lectures  on  Suspended  Ani¬ 
mation,  and  his  peculiar  habits  of  practice, 
has  laboured  effectually  in  the  cause  j)i 
L  .e,  and  of  the  Humane  Society.  Kerr, 
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131.  Memoirs  of  Colonel  Hutchinson. 

(Concluded  from.  p.  819.) 

A  S  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  fol- 
low  the  narrative  through  all  its 
most  interesting  circumstances,  we 
<sha.il  endeavour  to  fix  the  Reader's 
attention  fm  those  which  appear  to 
us  most  deserving  ot  notice.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  possessed  a  strong  natu¬ 
ral  genius,  and  her  parents  endea¬ 
voured  to  cultivate  it  to  the  utmost 
ot  their  ability.  She  read  well  at  tour 
rears  of  age ;  and  was  constant  in  her 
attendance  at  church,' till  at  length 
she  acquired,  the  faculty  of  repealing 
the  heads  of  the  sermons  she  had 
heard,  with  accuracy  and  facility.  At 
seven,  she  had  eight  different  instruc¬ 
tors,  in  languages,  mu  sick,  dancing, 
iv  riling,  and  needle-work;  all  of  which 
she  acknowledges  she  neglected  tor 
reading.  Such  was  her  passion  for 
this  pursuit,  that  the  hours  for  relax¬ 
ation  were  given  up;  and,  though 
her  hooks  were  takeu  from  her,  she 
found  means  to  procure  others.  M  e 
think  the  ensuing  extract  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  w  iii  cause  a  smile  at  the  expence 
of  our  young  votary  ot  literature; 

“  My  father  would  have  me  learne  La- 
tine  ;  and  I  was  so  apt  that  I  ©utstript  my 
brothers,  who  were  at  schoole,  sllthough 
my  father’s  cbaplaine,  that  was  my  tutor, 
v.'/.v  a  pitiful 'l  dull  ./ clinic.  My  brothers, 
who  bad  a  greate  deale  of  witt,  had  some 
emulation  at  the  progresse  I  made  in  my 
learning,  which  very  well  pleased  my  fa¬ 
ther,  though  my  mother  would  have  been 
contented  I  had  not  so  wholly  addicted 
myselfe  to  that  as  to  neglect  my  other 
qualities:  as  for  musick  and  dancing,  l 
profited  very  little  in  them,  and  would 
never  practise  my  lute  or  harpsicords  but 
when  my  masters  were  with  me;  and  for 
my  needle,  I  absolutely  hated  it ;  play 
tunbug  other,  children  I  despised ;  and 
when  I  was  forced  to  entertaine  such 
as  came  to  visitt,  me,  I  tired  them  with 
more  grave  instructions  than  their  mo¬ 
thers,  and  pluekt  all  their  babies  to 
pieces,  and  kept  the  children  in  such  awe 
that  they  were  glad  when  I  entertained 
myselfe  with  elder  company.” 

This  turn  of  mind  proved  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  sedate  visitors  of  her 
parents,  w  ho  “  tooke”  her  “  memory 
and  instruction  for  witt.”  Miss  Aps- 
ley’s  conduct,  though  apparently  un¬ 
der  the  controul  of  superior  reason, 
was,  in  other  respects,  a  series  of  con- 
t  rail ic i  ions,  as  she  employed  herself 
In  retailing  the  serious  impressions 
Got.  Mao.  October ,  1808. 
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she  had  received  from  her  studies  in 
Divinity  to  the  thoughtless  maids  of 
the  family  on  Sundays,  and  regularly 
performed  her  “due  taskes  of  reading 
and  praying.”  Rut,  after  this  sacrifice 
to  duty,  she  gave  the  reins  to  plea¬ 
sure,  and  entered  with  avidity  into 
“conversation  which  was  not  scan¬ 
dalously  wicked,”  learned  and  heard 
witty  songs  and  amorous  sonnets, 
and  even  became  the  confidant  of  the  • 
female,  servants  in  “all  the  loves  that 
were  managed  among”  them.  Mere 
the  narrative  of  her  life  ends  ab¬ 
ruptly,  by  the  tearing-away  of  seve¬ 
ral  leaves,  which  the  Kditor  supposes 
to  have  been  her  own  act.  We  arc 
sorry  that  part  of  it  w  hich  relates  to 
her  juvenile  lev  ity  had  ngt  been  sup-, 
pressed  ,•  the  candid  and  liberal  Reader 
will  view  the  confession  of  her  childish 
Tollies  as  the  artless  talc  of  an  inno-' 
cent  girl;  and  as  such  it  appears  to 
us-,  but  it  may  be  otherwise  with 
those  prudish  persons  who  see  every 
act  of  youth  through  the  microscope 
of  censure,  pronouncing  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  of  early  life  equally  culpable’ 
with  those  of  matured  age,  especially 
as  it  terminates  in  a  w  ay  that,  conveys 
ideas  injurious  to  her  reputation ; 
which  we  are  decidedly  convinced  are 
undeserved,  . 

A  specimen  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson’s 
writing  faces  p.  18,  copied  from  lier 
Theological  Remarks ;  the  neatness 
of  the  characters  contradicts  her  as¬ 
sertion  that  she  neglected  this  part 
of  her  education,  and  leads  us  to  at¬ 
tribute  her  saying  so  to  her  modesty. 

The  Memoirs  are  addressed  to  her 
children’;  in  a  pious  and  affecting  pa- 
negyrick  on  the  deceased  subject  of 
them.  She  then  describes  his  person 
with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  faithful 
wife;  and  expatiates  on  his  virtues 
with  ait  the  fervour  of  grateful  re¬ 
membrance.  It  Would  he  folly  jo  cri¬ 
ticise  the  ardency  of  this  part  of  the 
work,  or  to  enter  into  an  exumina? 
tion  whether  all  her  assertions  were 
founded  on  fact.  There  is  indeed 
something  so  amiable  in  the  praises 
of  alfectionate  relatives  (who  are  ge¬ 
nerally  blind  to  each  other's  failings), 
that  it  would  be  little  better  than 
downright  captioiisncss  to  point  oul 
where  the  world  must  dissent  from 
them.  Had  the  Colonel  been  every 
thing  his  fond  consort  pictured  him 
to  his  offspring,  his  enemies  were 
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worse  than  fiends;  but  we  that  live 
long  enough  after  his  time  to  view 
things  impartially  may  suppose  that 
he  was  composed  of  common  flesh 
and  blood,  and  acted  much  in  the 
same  manner  other  well-disposed  men 
would  under  the  same  circumstances; 
though  the  Lady  says, 

“  To  number  his  vertues  is  to  give  the 
epitome  of  his  life,  which  was  nothing 
else  but  a  progresse  from  one  degree  of 
vertue  to  another ;  till,  in  a  short  time,  he 
arrived  to  that  height  which  many  longer 
lives  could  never  reach :  and,  had  I  but 
the  power  of  rightly  disposing  and  relating 
them,  his  single  example  would  be  more 
instructive  than  all  the  rules  of  the  best 
morallists.” 

The  Genealogical  Table  facing  p. 
19  traces  the  family  of  Hutchinson 
from  the  10th  of  Edward  I.  1282; 
and  from  Barnard  Hutchinson,  of 
Cowlam,  co.  Ebor.  down  to  Julius 
the  editor.  Colonel  John  H.  was  the 
eldest  surviving  son  of  Sir  Thomas  H. 
and  Lady  Margaret  his  first  wife,  one 
of  the  daughters  of  Sir  John  Biron, 
of  Newstead.  But  our  business  is  less 
with  the  early  particulars  of  his  life 
than  with  those  eventful  acts  which 
distinguished  his  manhood ;  and  to 
those  we  beg  leave  to  confine  our¬ 
selves,  except  in  one  instance,  and 
that  is,  the  opinions  of '  Predestina-r 
tion  entertained  by  the  subject  of 
th  ese  Memoirs.  Nor  should  we  notice 
them  hut  to  do  justice  to  the  Editor, 
who  introduces  the  following  note, 
founded  on  these  words  of  the  text; 

“  The  gentleman  tii&t  assisted  him  he 
converted  to  a  right  beliefe  in  that  great 
poynt  of  Predestination,  he  having  bene 
before  of  the  Arminian  judgment,  till,  up¬ 
on  the  serious  examination  of  both  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  comparing  them  with  the 
Scriptures,  Mr.  Hutchinson  convinced  him 
Of  the  truth,  and  grew  so  well  instructed 
in  this  principle,  that  he  was  able  to 
maintaine  it  against  any  man.” 

Sensible  of  the  dangers  of  this  doc¬ 
trine,  Mrs.  H.  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  her  husband's  reception  into  the 
number  of  the  Elect  did  not  render 
him  careless  of  his  moral  duties; 
hence  the  following  note: 

“  Mr£.  H.  in  exculpating  her  hwsband, 
goes  no  part  of  the  way  towards  shewing 
that  the  natural  tendency  of  this  principle 
-differs  from  that  which  is  objected  against 
it;  but  merely  that  he  resisted  ^this  Vias 
from  another  consideration.  Tins  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  Suitable  place  to  discuss  such 
a  subject ;  and  it  is  therefore  dismissed 
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with  this  remark, — that  the  partisans  of 
the  two  opposite,  or  supposed  opposite, 
principles  of  Predestination  and  Tree-will, 
while  they  endeavour  to  implicate  each 
other  in  absurdity  and  irreligion,  agree  in 
ractice,  and,  guiding  their  actions  by  the 
est  discretion  they  are  masters  of,  end 
with  referring  the  event  to  Providence, 
and  praying  to  Cod  for  a  blessing  on  their 
endeavours: — much  more  rational  in  so 
doing  than  farther  exposing  the  weakness 
of  human  understanding  by  disquisitions 
far  too  refined  for  its  reach,  The  conduct 
of  modern  times  is  in  this  respect  more 
commendable  than  the  past.” 

The  candour  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  above  note  affords  a  striking  con¬ 
trast  to  the  religious  d.Usentions  of 
the  time  alluded  to ;  which  will  be 
proved  by  another  quotation,  Mrs, 
H.  speaks  thus  of  her  opponents  : 

“To  keep  the  people  in  their  deplorable 
security,  till  vengeance  overtooke  them, 
they  were  entertained  with  masks,  stago- 
playes,  and  sorts  of  rude  sports.  rJ  hen 
began  murther,  incest,  adultery,  drunken- 
nesse,  swearing,  fornication,  ami  all  sort 
of  ribaldry,  to  be  no  concealed  but  comm 
tenanced  vices,  because  they  held  such 
conformity  with  the  Court  example.  Next 
to  this,  a  gjeate  cause  of  these  abomina-, 
tions  was  the  mixt  marriages  of  Papist 
and  Protestant  families ;  which,  no  ques¬ 
tion,  was  a  design  of  the  Popish  party  tq 
compasse  and  procure;  and  sq  successful, 
that  I  have  observed  that  there  wa s  not 
one  house  of  ten,  where  such  a  marriage 
was  made,  but  the  better  party  was^cor- 
rupted ;  the  children’s  soules  were  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  devills;  the  worship  of  Uod  was  laid 
aside  in  that  family,  for  feare  of  distasting 
the  idolater;  the  kindred,  tenants,  and 
neighbours,  cither  quite  turned  from  it,  or 
cooled  in  their  zeale  for  religion.” 

The  Court  mentioned  above  was 
that  of  James  1.  Of  Charles  I.  Mrs. 
H.  says,  “  he  was  temperate,  chaste^ 
and  serious.”  The  remainder  of  his 
character  appears  to  have^ been  drawn 
with  a  great  degree  of  candour,  as  all 
the  better  parts  arc  brought  into  view 
at  the  same  time  that  Ins  faults  and 
errors  are  exposed.  Of  Laud  she 
speaks  as  “  a  fell  owe  of  meane  ex-s 
traction  and  arrogant  pride;”  and  at¬ 
tributes  the  destruction  of  Charles  to 
the  insinuations  of  Henrietta-Maria, 
who  endeavoured  to  convince  him  he 
ought  to  be  as  absolute  in  England 
as  her  father  was  in  France  ;  “  aud  it 
hath  bene  observed,”  adds  Mrs.  H. 
“  that  a  French  queene  never  brought 
any  happinesse  tu  England.”  Enough 
has  already  been  extracted  on  this 
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head  to  explain  why  Col.  Hutchinson 
adopted  what  was  called  the  Purita¬ 
nical  party;  the  asperity  of  the  wife 
also  explains  that  he  entered  it  not 
as  an  indifferent  but  as  a  determined 
partisan:  and  this  will  no  longer  be 
wondered  at,  after  the  knowledge  that 
A  at  that  time  Mr.  Henry  I  reton  was 
in  the  country,  and  being  a  kinsman 
of  Mr.  Hutchinson’s,  and  one  that 
had  received  so  much  advantage  to 
himself  and  his  family  in  the  country 
by  Sir  Thomas  Hutchinson’s  counte¬ 
nance  and  protection,  that  he  seemed 
a  kind  of  dependent  upon  him.” 

“Mr.  Ireton,  being  very  active  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  Parliament,  and  the  Godly  in¬ 
terest  in  the  country,  found  greate  opposi¬ 
tion  by  some  projectors  and  others  of  cor¬ 
rupt  interest,  that  were  in  commission  of 
the  peace  ;  whereupon  making  complaint 
at  the  Parliament,  be  procured  some  of 
them  to  be  put  out  of  the  commission, 
and  others  better  affected  to  be  put  in 
their  roomes ;  of  which  Mr.  Hutchinson 
was  one.” 

This  first  step  towards  resistance 
was  followed  by  Mr.  H’s  demanding 
that  a  painting  on  glass,  placed  over 
the  altar  of  a  neighbouring  church, 
representing  the  Crucifixion,  should 
be  broken,  which  the  parish-priest 
complied  with,  much  against  his  w  ill ; 
and  a  refusal  to  give  up  to  Lord  New¬ 
ark,  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the  coun¬ 
ty,  a  quantity  of  gun-powder  for  the 
King’s  service.  To  this  succeeded  an- 
other  less  successful  attempt  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  loss  of  powder  in  the  town 
of  Nottingham ;  when  Mr.  H.  re- 
ceived  1  he  opprobrious  term  of  Round- 
head.  from  a  soldier;  which  induces 
Mrs.  H.  to  explain  the  manner  of  its 
origin. 

“When  Puritanisme  .grew  into  a  fac¬ 
tion,  the  zeaiotts  distinguish^  themselves, 
both  men  and  women,  by  severall  affecta¬ 
tions  of  habitt,  lookCs,  and  words;  which, 
had  it  bene  a  reall  declension  of  vanity, 
and  embracing  of  sobriety  in  all  those 
things,  had  bene  most  commendable  in 
them  ;  but  their  quick  forsaking  of  those 
things,  when  they  were  where  they  would 
be,  shewed  that  they,  neither  ever  took 
them  up  for  conscience,  or  were,  corrupted 
by  their  prosperity  to  take  up  those  vaine 
things  they  durst  not  practise  under  per¬ 
secution.  Among  other  affected  habitts, 
few  of  the  Puritanes,  what  degree  soever 
they  were  qf,  wore  their  ha  ire  long  enough 
to  cover  their  cares ;  and  the  ministers 
and  many  others  cut  it  close-  round  their 
heads',  wild:  so  many  little  peakes  as  was 
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something  ridiculous  to  behold;  where¬ 
upon  Cleaveland,  in  his  Hue  and  Crie 
after  them,  begins, 

‘  With  hayre  in  characters  and  luggs  ia 
text,’  &c. 

From  this  custome  of  wearing  their  haires, 
that  name  of  Round-head  became  the 
scornfull  terme  given  to  the  whole  Parlia¬ 
ment  party ;  whose  army  indeed  marcht 
out  so,  but  as  if  they  had  bene  sent  out 
only  till  their  haire  was  growne.  Two  or 
three  yeares  after,  any  stranger  that  had 
seene  them  would  have  inquired  the  rea¬ 
son  of  that  name.” 

From  the  lime  he  entered  into  the 
views  of  the  Parliament  to  the  day  of 
his  death  Mr.  Hutchinson  never  en¬ 
joyed  one  quiet  day;  alarms  and  es¬ 
capes  without  end  attended  his  foot¬ 
steps.  Nor  docs  it  appear  ihat  he  was 
clear  of  persecution  even  from  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  own  party  ;  one  of  whom, 
Sir  John  Gel!,  is  particularly  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mrs.  H.  in  terms  vehe¬ 
mently  reproachful;  but  not  more  so 
than  those  in  which  she  describes 
others  not  sufficiently  zealous  in  the 
cause  they  had  adopted. 

Speaking  of  Chauwick,. she  says, 

“Never  was  a  truer  Judas  since  Isea- 
riott’s  time  than  he,  for  he  would  kisse  the 
man  he  had  in  his  heart  to  kill.  He  natu¬ 
rally  delighted  in  mischiefe  and  treachery ; 
and  was  so  exquisite  a  viliaine,  that  he 
destroyed  those  designes  he  might  have 
thriven  by,  with  overlaying  them  with 
fresh  knaveries.” 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  has  committed  one 
general  oversight,  which  is  the  omis- 
sion  of  dates;  wre  can  therefore  onlv 
say  that  her  husband  and  his  brother 
were  persuaded  to  become  lieutenant- 
colonel  and  major  to  Col.  Pierre- 
point’s  regiment  of  foot.  The  former 
“  had  a  full  companie  of  very  honest 
godly  men,  who  came,  for  love  of 
him  and  the  cause,  out  of  the  coun¬ 
try.”  Yet  six  weeks  elapsed  ere  the 
new  Colonel  could  be  prevailed  upon 
to  put  on  a  sword. 

A  singular  anecdote  is  related  at  p, 
127,  respecting  the  Earl  of  Kingston; 
which,  if  exactly  correct,  deserves 
particular  attention ;  not  that  we 
mean  to  express  a  doubt  of  the  vera¬ 
city  of  the  fair  Authoress,  but  of  the 
fatalism  o,r  judgment  inflicted.  The 
Earl  had  distinguished  himself  as  a 
neutral  ;  and,  as  a  neutral  ever  is,  be¬ 
came  an  object  of  suspicion  to  both 
parties.  The  gentry  of  Nottingham 
had  frequently  urged  his  son  to  en¬ 
deavour 
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deavour  to  prevail  on  his  father  to 
declare  decidedly  for  the  Parliament ; 
which  he  declined,  asserting  that  lie 
was  confident  the  Earl  was  well  af¬ 
fected  to  them.  Of  this  he  conli- 
n  ft  ally  assured  them ;  till  the  Colo- 
ftel’s  cold  behaviour,  and  some  other 
passages,  made  them  at  length,  those 
at  least  who  were  firme  to  the  cause, 
jealous  both  of  the  father  and  the 
sonne.  Hereupon,  when  the  danger 
grew  more  imminent,  and  my  Lord 
lay  out  a  brave  prey  to  the  enemie, 
they  sent  Captaine  Lomax,  one  of  the 
committee,  to  understand  his  affec¬ 
tions  from  himselfe,  and  to  presse  him 
to  declare  for  the  Parliament  in  that 
so  necdfull  season.  My  Lord  pro¬ 
fessing  himselfe  to  him  rather  de¬ 
sirous  of  peace,  and  fully  resolved 
not  to  act  on  either  side,  made  a  se¬ 
rious  imprecation  on  himselfe  in  these 
‘  w  ords  -. 1  When,’  said  he,  ‘  I  take  annes 
w  ith  the  King  against  the  Parliament, 
or  with  the  Parliament  against  the 
King,  let  a  cannon-bullett  devide  me 
betweene  them which  God  was 
pleased  to  bring  to  passe  a  few 
lrionths  alter:  for  he,  going  into 
Gainsborough,  and  there  taking  up 
armes  for  the  King,  w  as  surprized  by 
onv  Lord  Willoughby,  and,  after  a 
handsome  defence  of  himself,  yielded, 
and  was  put  prisoner  into  a  pinnace, 
and  sent  downc  the  river  to  Hull, 
when  my  Lord  Newcastle’s  armie 
marching  allong  the  shore,  shot  at 
the  pinnace ;  anti,  being  in  danger,  the 
Earl  of  Kingston  went  up  upon  the 
decks  to  shew  himselfe,  and  to  pre- 
vaile  with  them  to  forbeare  shooting; 
but  as  soon  as  he  appeared  a  cannon- 
bullett  flew  from  the  King’s  armie 
and  devided  him  in  the  middle,  being 
then  in  the  Parliament’s  pinnace,  who 
perished  according  to  his  own  unhap- 
pie  imprecation.” 

Some  instances  of  a  personal  nature 
occur  in  this  work,  which  serve  to 
deyelope  the  principles  of  action  by 
which  the  leaders  of  the  K evolution 
were  governed;  and  to  those  we 
would  recommend  the  Header  to  pay 
particular  attention.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary,  we  presume,  to  assert  that  the 
character  of  an  individual,  in  the 
eommou  concerns  of  life,  may  he 
•taken  as  a  guide  in  judging  of  hi  * 
public  conduct.  Mrs.  Hutchinson, 
either  through  a  laudable  anxiety  to 
paint  her  husband  in  the  most  amia¬ 
ble  point  of  view,  or  founding  her 


account  of  him  upon  his  real  dispose 
tion,  endeavours  to  prove,  in  each’ 
of  his  transactions,  that  he  acted,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  in  support  of 
justice,  humanity,  courage,  and  ho¬ 
nour,  She  mentions,  in  p,  131,  in 
terms  of  strong  displeasure,  that  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  Sir 
John  Cell  and  “-young  Hotham,” 
who  to  the  amount  of  6000  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Nottingham,  were  more  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  than  the 
Royal  forces;  “for  Hotham's  and 
Cell’s  men  not  only  lay  upon  free 
quarter,  as  all  the  rest  did,  but  made 
such  havock  and  plunder,  of  friend 
and  foe,  that  ’twas  a  sad  thing  for 
any  one  that  had  a  generous  heart  to 
behold  it.  When  the  Committee  ot¬ 
tered  Hotham  to  assiguc  him  quar¬ 
ters  for  his  men,  because  they  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  country, 
he  would  tell  them  he  was  no 
stranger  in  any  English  ground.  He 
had  a  greate  deale  of  wicked  witt, 
and  would  make  sport  with  the  mise¬ 
ries  of  the  poore  country ;  and,  having 
treason  in  his  heart,  licensed  his  sol¬ 
diers,  which  were  the  scumme  of 
mankind,  to  all  villanies  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  might  make  their  partie 
odious,”  Colonel  Hutchinson  is  said 
by  his  Lady  to  have  felt  the  utmost 
displeasure  at  the  impolitic  and  bru¬ 
tal  conduct  of  this  person  and  his 
men?  and  an  opportunity  soon  oc¬ 
curring,  by  the  absolute  robbery  of 
some  molten  si  Ve  people,  for  remon¬ 
strance,  a  warm  altercation  took  place 
between  Hotham  and  him,  which  end¬ 
ed  in  the  former  declaring;  that  “he 
fought  for  liberty,  and  expected  it  in 
all  things;”  and  that  the  latter  might, 
“  if  he  found  himselfe  grieved,  cora- 
plaine  to  tfie  Parliament.”  The  ex¬ 
ample  of  Hutchinson  in  this  business 
influenced  Cromwell,  who  was  then  a 
colonel,  and  present  at  the  dispute, 
to  take  part  against  Hotham.  “So 
they,”  adds  the  Lady,  “  at  that  time, 
being  equally  zealous  for  the  public 
service,  advised  together  to  seek  a 
remedie,  and  dispatcht  away  a  post 
to  London,  who  had  no  greater  joy 
in  the  world  then  such  employments 
as  tcuded  to  the  displacing  of  greate 
persons,  whether  they  deserved  it  or 
not.  Him  they  sent  away  imme¬ 
diately  from  the  place,  to  informe 
the  Parliament  of  Hotham’s  car¬ 
riages,  and  the  strong  presumptions 
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they  had  of  his  treachery,  and  the  ill 
management  of  their  forces.  This 
they  two  did,  without  the  privity  of 
any  of  the  other,  gentlemen  or  com¬ 
manders,  some  of  which  were  little 
iessc  suspected  themselves  ;  and  others, 
as  my  Lord' Grey,  through  credulous 
good-nature,  too  greate  a  favourer 
of  Hotham.  The  messenger  was  very 
diligent  in  his  charge,  and  returned 
as  so  one  as  ft  was  possible,  with  a 
commitment  of  Hotham,  who  ac¬ 
cordingly  was  then  made  prisoner  in 
Nottingham  castle;  and  Sir  John 
Mehlruin  was  sent  downe  to  he  com¬ 
mander  in  chiefe  of  all  those  united 
forces.  When  they  marched  away,  a 
troope  of  my  Lord  Grey’s  having  the 
charge  of  guarding  Hotham  towards 
London,  suffered  him  to  escape,  and 
thereby  putt  the  towne  of  Hull  into 
a  greate  hazard  ;  but  that  the  father 
and  sonne  were  there  unexpectedly 
surprized,  sent  up  prisoners  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and,  after  some  time,  executed. 
Those  who  know  the  opinion  Crom¬ 
well  after  had  of  Mr.  Hutchinson 
believed  he  registrcd  this  businesse  in 
his  mind  as  long  as  he  lived,  and 
made  it  his  care  to  prevent  him  from 
being  in  any  power  or  capacity  to 
pursue  him  to  the  same  punishment 
when  he  deserved  it;  hut  from  that 
time,  growing  into  more  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him,  he  aUvvayes 
used  to  profess  the  most  hearty  af¬ 
fections  to  him,  and  the  greatest  de¬ 
light  in  his  plainnesse  and  open- heart- 
ednesse  that  was  imaginable.” 

The  following  page  is  faced  by  a 
view  of  Nottingham  castle  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  slate,  which  is  accompanied  by 
a  plan  of  the  same  place,  taken  in 
1617,  and  an  autograph  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson's  signature.  His  Lady 
gives  an  accurate  description  of  the 
castle  as  it  was  when  Col.  If.  assumed 
the  command  there;  and  this  we  re¬ 
commend  to  the  notice  of  our  Topo¬ 
graphical  Readers  as  an  interesting 
part  of  the  work.  The  town  was 
summoned  more  than  once,  and  the 
refusal  to  surrender  was  peremptory  ; 
indeed,  the  Colonel  appears  to  have 
acted  with  that  degree  of  firmness 
which  we  hope  ever  will  distinguish 
a  British  officer  in  the  hour  of  dan¬ 
ger  ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  quote  the 
speech  of  the  Colonel  to  his  men  at 
the  commencement  of  the  siege,  as  a 
fair  example  to  future  officers  under 
similar  circumstances: 
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“  Calling  together  his  souldiers,  he  once 
againe  represented  to  them  their  condi¬ 
tion,  and  told  them,  that,  being  religious 
and  honest  men,  he  could  be  assured  no 
extremity  would  make  them  faile  in  what 
they  found  themselves  strong  enough  to 
undertake ;  and  therefore  he  should  not 
fcare  to  lett  them  freely  understand  their 
danger,  which  yett  they  had  power  to 
shunne ;  and  therefore,  whatever  miserie 
might  be  the  issue  of  their  undertaking, 
they  could  not  justly  impute  it  to  him,  it 
being  their  owne  election ;  for,  after  this 
summons,  they  must  expect  the  enetnie, 
and  to  be  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity 
by  them  that  thought  could  reach.  It 
must  not  moove  them  to  see  their  houses 
flaming,  and,  if  need  were,  themselves 
firing  them,  for  the  publique  advantage  ; 
to  see  the  peaces  of  their  tumefies  cruelly 
abused,  and  consumed  before  them  ;  they 
must  resolve  upon  hard  dutie,  fierce  as¬ 
saults,  poore  apd  sparing  diet,  perhaps 
famine,  and  want  of  all  comfortable  ac¬ 
commodations.  Nor  was  there  very  appa¬ 
rent  hope  of  reliefe  at  last,  but  more  than 
common  hazard  of  losing  their  lives,  ei¬ 
ther  in  defence  of  their  fort  or  with  the 
place ;  which,  for  want  of  good  fortifica¬ 
tions,  and  through  disadvantage  of  a 
neighbouring  mount  and  building,  was 
not,  in  Immune  probability,  tenable  against 
such  an  armie  as  threatued  it;  all  which, 
for  his  owne  part,  he  was  resolved  on ; 
and  if  any  of  them  found  his  courage  fail¬ 
ing,  he  only  desired  they  would  provide 
for  their  safety  in  time  elsewhere,  and  not 
prejudice  him  and  the  publick  interest  so 
highly  as  they  would  doe  to  take  upon 
them  the  defence  of  the  castle,  except 
they  could  be  content  to  lay  downe  their 
lives  and  all  their  interests  in  it.” 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow 
these  Memoirs  farther,  as  we  have 
extended  our  remarks  and  extracts 
to  a  considerable  length  already ;  and 
shall  therefore  merely  mention  the 
catastrophe  of  the  Colonel,  who,  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  his  life,  became 
iess  connected  with  the  active  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  times  than  he  had  been. 
At  this  period  he  indulged,  in  a  strong 
propensity  he  entertained  for  the  fine 
arts,  and  expended  above  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  in  the  purchase  of  the 
best  paintings  belonging  to  the  King 
and  Nobility,  which  were  exposed  for 
sale  by  the  successful  party,  who  were 
now,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  the  abject  slaves  of  Cromwell. 
This  Usurper,  aware  of  his  dangerous 
situation,  and  hated  by  all  persons, 
was  surrounded  by  spies,  and  deserted 
by  those  who  had  fought  with  him. 
Amongst  the  number  w&s  Colonel  H, 
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ivho  never  forgave  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament;  alter  which  event  he  re¬ 
tired  into  the  country,  where  it  is 
probable  he  indulged  in  the  severe 
remarks  made  by  Mrs.  H.  ,*  but  not 
safely  (though  he  betrayed  Lambert’s 
conspiracy  to  Cromwell);  as  she  says, 
“there  was  such  a  devil'Jish  practice 
of  trepanning  growne  in  fashion,  that 
it  was  not  safe  to  speake  to  any  man 
in  those  treacherous  dayes.”  The  in¬ 
terview  between  Cromwell  and  the 
Colonel,  after  the  latter  had  told 
Fleetwood  the  life  of  the  former  was 
in  danger,  is  highly  curious  and  in¬ 
teresting;  and  the  art  of  the  crafty 
Tyrant  is  well  painted.  It  failed, 
however,  of  its  effect,  as  Hutchinson 
would  not  bend  to  his  future  pur¬ 
poses,  and  retired  into  the  country, 
where  he  was  to  have  been  arrested 
by  Cromwell’s  order,  had  not  death 
prevented  this  act  of  violence  to¬ 
wards  an  old  coadjutor.  This  occur¬ 
rence,  apparently  favourable  to  the 
Colonel,  seems  to  have  been  of  little 
service  to  him,  as  his  house  was  beset 
with  traitors  and  traitoresses,  his  own 
domesticks,  and  a  lawless  band  of 
soldiers,  who  scoured  the  country  un¬ 
der  various  pretences,  but  with  one 
true  object  alone  — plunder.  Thus 
situated,  and  compelled  to  retire  to 
places  of  concealment  within  his  own 
mansion,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  observes, 
that  he  remained  true  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  principles  he  had  espoused,  and 
rejected  the  overtures  of  every  party. 
After  the  Restoration,  and  an  inves¬ 
tigation  who  were  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  execution  of  the  King, 
the  Parliament  expelled  the  Colonel 
from  the  House,  aud  declared  him 
incapable  of  holding  any  office  in  the 
State  in  future.  But  his  refusal  to 
enter  into  the  subsequent  views  of 
the  Government,  or  to  make  any 
kind  of  concession,  ended  in  his  total 
ruin.  Indeed,  if  his  Lady’s  account 
of  the  matter  is  to  be  admitted  as 
fact,  he  was  extremely  sorry  her  af¬ 
fection  for  him  prevented  his  own  ex¬ 
ecution  with  the  other  Regicides.  In 
fact,  the  pious  Mrs.  H.  seems  to  think 
that  he  was  indebted  throughout  his 
career  rather  to  the  immediate  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Divinity  in  his  favour, 
than  to  the  exertions  of  some  excel¬ 
lent  friends  and  the  general  lenity  of 
Parliament.  Not  to  dwell  longer  on 
this  part  of  the  Memoirs,  we  shall 
dismiss  them  by  saying,  that,  how¬ 
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ever  partiality  may  gild  her  conduct, 
we  discover  too  much  inclination  to 
exalt  one  character  and  depress  every 
other.  The  Colonel  died  in  prison — • 
it  is  said,  a  victim  to  perfidy*  cun¬ 
ning,  infamy,  and  cruelty. 

Making  due  allowances  for  the 
weakness  of  human  nature,  and  for 
the  asperity  arising  from  misfortune, 
the  Reader  of  these  Memoirs  will 
find  much  information  and  many  new 
historical  facts  interspersed  through¬ 
out  them  ;  and  we  recommend  that 
they  may  be  perused  with  the  lenity 
time  must  inspire  even  in  the  breast 
ot  the  injured.  We  address  this  re¬ 
commendation  equally  to  the  Roy¬ 
alist,  the  Presbyterian,  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholick  (each  of  whom  re¬ 
ceive  their  share  of  condemnation), 
as  it  is  extremely  probable  the  con¬ 
duct  of  their  ancestors  iu  sonic  mea¬ 
sure  deserved  it. 

132.  A  Charge,  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Archdcacoftry  of  Middlesex,  at  the 
Visitation  in  May  and  June  1808.  By 
George-Owen  Cambridge,  A.M.  F.A.K 
Archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  and  Prebendary 
of  Ely.  Cad  ell  and  Davies.  1808.  8  vo. 

AS  this  Charge  contains  so  ho¬ 
nourable  a  report  of  that  division  of 
the  Diocese  over  which  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  this  respectable  Archdeacon 
extends,  he  could  not  easily  have  de¬ 
clined  comp!)  ing  with  the  general  wish 
of  the  Clergy  to  see  it  in  print.  Of 
this  good  eliect,  however,  much  may 
be  attributed  to  the  Primary  Charge, 
reviewed  in  our  last,  p.  802;  which 
was  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Clergy  and  Church¬ 
wardens  to  the  intended  objects  of  liis 
enquiry ;  the  success  of  which  seems 
to  have  been  fully  adequate  to  the 
Archdeacon’s  warmest  expectations. 

After  duly  acknowledging  the  gra- 
tifying  support  and  encouragement 
he  had  received  from  the  Clergy  iu 
general,  Mr.  Cambridge  says, 

I  ought  also  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
ready  and  cordial  co-operation  of  "the  Pa¬ 
rish  Officers  ;  and  to  state,  that  in  almost 
every  instance,  as  far  as  laid  in  their 
power,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
would  allow,  an  evident  desire  was  shewn, 
not  only  to  pay  due  attention  to,  but  to 
anticipate  my  wishes ;  which  was  pleas¬ 
ingly  manifested  by  their  having  availed 
themselves  of  the  suggestions  offered  to 
them  in  my  First  Charge ;  thereby,  in 
most  instances,  relieving  me  from  the  irk¬ 
some  duty  of  pointing  out  wisus  of  neglect 
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and  disorder,  and  more  frequently  calling 
upon  me  to  express,  in  terms  of  merited 
commendation,  my  approval  of  the  exer¬ 
tions  that  had  been  already  made,  or  were 
then  making,  to  put  the  Churches  and 
other  Ecclesiastical  concerns  in  a  respect¬ 
able  state  against  the  time  of  my  arrival, ” 
(pp.  8,  9.) 

“After  completing  thef  Inspection  of  the 
whole  of  this  Archdeaconry,  including  the 
City  of  Westminster,  the  County  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  and  four  Deanries  in  Hertfordshire 
and  Essex,  containing  nearly  One  Hun¬ 
dred  and  Sixty  Parishes,  exclusive  of  the 
Peculiars,  l  am  now  enabled,  with  in¬ 
creased  satisfaction,  to -confirm  what  I 
stated  to  you  at  our  last  meeting,  from  a 
more  partial  and  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  subject,  that  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  Parishes,  under  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  situation  and  circumstances  which 
attach  to  them  respectively,  I  have  met 
with  very  few  Churches  in  such  an  advan¬ 
ced  state  of  decay  as  to  occasion  a  charge 
upon  the  Parish  for  their  restoration  that 
can  be  thought  in  any  degree  burtheu- 
sorne ;  whilst,  in  numberless  instances, 
this  seasonable  exercise  of  my  authority 
has  awakened  attention,  and  opened  a  w«  y 
to  the  knowledge  of  some  important  parti¬ 
culars  and  latent  defects  ;  which,  had  they 
been  suffered  to  remain  much  longer  un¬ 
attended  to,  would  have  proved  highly  in¬ 
jurious,  and  even  hazardous  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  many  neglected  and  decaying 
Structures.”  (pp.  11,  12.) 

“  When  we  consider  the  state  of  the 
large  Parishes  in  the  Western  part  of  the 
Metropolis,  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  it 
is  a  natural  and  very  probable  conclusion 
to  make,  that  this  immense  and  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  population  must  have  proved  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  interests  of  the  Established 
Church,  whilst  it  has  afforded  favourable 
aid  to  the  views  of  the  Sectaries ;  although 
the  force  of  this  observation  is  in  some 
degree  weakened  by  the  too  frequent  in¬ 
stances  that  occur  of  their  having  obtained 
a  footing,  and  established  themselves  with 
unlooked-for  success,  in  places  where  no 
such  excuse  can  be  otfered  for  their  ad¬ 
mission,  nor  for  the  conduct  of  those  mis¬ 
guided  persons  who  flock  to  these  new  and 
unaccredited  teachers  in  preference  to 
fheir  own  National  Church  and  lawful  Mi¬ 
nister.  Still  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pro¬ 
nouncing,  from  all  I  have  been  able  to 
observe  myself,  or  collect  from  others, 
that  great  and  important  benefits  would 
follow ;  and  that  many  who  now  wander 
away  from  the  fold  might  be  induced  to 
return,  if  better  accommodation  could  be 
provided,  and  more  effectual  encourage¬ 
ment  gtven,  in  these  very  extensive  and 
crowded  parishes  to  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  to  frequent  the 
worship  of  the  Established  Church,  by  tip-; 


erection  of  Free  Churches,  where  they  are 
required,  or  else  by  allotting  to  them  a 
larger  sljare  of  accommodation  in  the 
Churches  and  Chapels  already  established, 
by  such  means  as  circumstances  should 
point  out.  It  is  not  only  in  the  larger 
towns,  but  in  the  more  retired  villages  it 
will  be  found  that  nothing  produces  a 
more  visible  influence  in  obtaining  respect 
for,  and  attaching  the  inhabitants  to,  their 
own  proper  place  of  worship,  than  a  neat, 
warm,  respectable  Parish  Church,  where 
an  appropriate  character  of  sanctity  is 
preserved  in  the  building,  the  furniture, 
and  the  ornaments ;  especially  when  these 
circumstances  are  accompanied  by  the 
sincere  and  zealous  exeitions  of  a  pious 
and  attentive  Minister.  Had  my  Paro¬ 
chial  Visitation  therefore  been  limited  in 
its  effects,  to  the  occasion  it  gave  for 
clearing  away  the  accumulated  dust  and 
dirt  of  more  than  a  century,  for  removing 
the  disgusting  appearance  of  damp  from 
the  walls  and  pavement,  and  thus  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  wholesomeness  and  comfort 
of  these  sacred  buildings,  I  should  feel 
that  I  had  performed  a  service  to  the 
Cause  of  Religion  that  sufficiently  repaid 
me  for  my  time  and  trouble.  But  I  am 
willing  to  indulge,  the  pleasing  assurance, 
that  more  lasting  effects  and  more  im¬ 
portant  benefits  may  preserve  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  this  Parochial  Inspection.;  that 
these  venerable  fabricks  have  received 
material  and  lasting  benefit;  that,  in  many 
instances,  the  injuries  occasioned  by  the 
mouldering  hand  of  Time,  or  the  more 
rapid  consequences  of  neglect  or  misma¬ 
nagement,  have  now  been  judiciously  at- 
tended  to  and  effectually  remedied. 

“  Without  attempting  a  particular  de¬ 
scription  of  the  state  of  the  Churches,  it 
may  perhaps  lie  of  use  that  I  should 
briefly  enumerate  a  few  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  causes  of  premature  injury  or  de¬ 
cay  ;  by  a  knowledge  of  which,  the  re¬ 
currence  of  similar  evils  may  be  most  eaT 
sily  and  certainly  avoided.  Of  these,  one 
of  the  most  serious  is  the  practice  which 
too  much  prevails,  especially  in  large  and 
•^populous  towns,  of  burying  within  the 
walls  of  the  Church :  this  is  a  custom 
which  ought  by  all  means  to  be  checked 
and  discouraged ;  and,  as  it  is  an  indul¬ 
gence  which  rests  entirely  with  yoqrselves, 
you  have  the  remedy  in  your  o#n  hands; 
but  whenever  a  proper  occasion  occurs  for 
granting  this  permission,  the  utmost  cau¬ 
tion  should  be  used,  not  only  in  the 
elrtbce  of  the  situation  for  the  vault,  that 
neither  the  walls  of  the  Church  nor  the 
pillars  which  support  the  roof  may  be 
endangered  by  the  excavation,  but  also 
that  the  vault  itself  be  so  securely  built 
and  covered  over  that  no  unwholesome 
exhalations  may  escape,  and  that  no  fu¬ 
ture  settlement  of  the  ground  may  take 
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place.  To  ignorance,  or  a  want  of  atten¬ 
tion,  on  the  part  of  the  persons  employed 
in  these  works,, -some  of  our  finest  Churches 
have  been  actually  .thrown  clown ;  and  it 
is  entirely  owing  to  this  cause  that  we  so 
often  see  the  pavement  irregular,  which 
not  only  gives  a  mean  and  unsightly  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  interior  of  the  building, 
hut  is  often  dangerous  to  the  elderly  and 
more  feeble  part  of  the  congregation  *. 

“Another  and  not  less  frequent  cause  of 
serious  injury  to  the  walls  of  our  Churches 
is  the  rash  aud  unskilful  attempts  of  in¬ 
experienced  workmen  in  their  mode  of 
conducting  repairs,  or  what  are  very  im¬ 
properly  termed  improvements.  Thife  evil 
is  chiefly  owing  to  our  present  mode  of 
building,  and  the  materials  now  employed  ; 
which  are  so  different  to  what  were  used 
in  the  original  structure  of  these  antient 
Gothic  edifices,  where  every  opening  (whe¬ 
ther  door  or  window)  was  formed  of  one 
entire  frame  of  masonry,  nicely  wrought 
mid  firmly  jointed  together;  whilst  the 
other  parts  of  the  wall  were  composed  of 
loose  rubble  -  stones,  w  ithout  bond  or 
strength,  and  often  with  scarcely  any  ce¬ 
ment  to-unite  them.  Every  attempt,  there¬ 
fore,  that  is  made  by  unskilful  hands,  to 
alter  the  form,  size,  or  situation,  of  the 
©riginal  windows,  is  almost  sure  to  pro¬ 
duce  lasting  and  irreparable  mischief.  And 
it  is  owing  to  this,  more  than  to  any  other 
cause,  that  we  find  so  many  of  our 
Churches  and  Chancels  in  a  dilapidated 
state.  Let  the  mischief  that  has  already 
happened  prove  a  salutary  lesson  of  cau¬ 
tion  tor  the  future;  and  let  it  remind  you, 
when  repairs  are  wanting,  or  alterations 
are  projected,  to  give  sufficient  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  subject;  and  to  commit  the 
conduct  of  such  work  to  persons  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  experience,  who  should  always 
be  attentive  to  study  the  original  design 
and  principle  of  strength  in  the  building, 
and  to  restore  the  weakened  parts  with  the 
same  materials,  and  on  a  similar  plan. 

“  When  want,  of  light  is  complained  of, 
before  new'  openings  are  made,  it  will  be 
adviseable  to  see  that  better  glass  is  used  in 


the  windows,  and  that  they  are  kept  free 
from  ,  dust  and  dirt,  as  few  of  our  Gothic 
Churches  are  really  deficient  in  this  parti¬ 
cular;  and  it  will  be  both  a  safer  and 
cheaper  expedient  to  remove  the  reading- 
desk  or  pulpit  to  a  part  of  the  Church 
where  more  light  can  be  obtained,  than  to 
deface  and  endanger  the  walls,  as  is  too 
frequently  done,  by  an  ill-proportioned 
and  unsightly  window.  The  introduction 
of  easements  that  w  ill  open,  though  ap¬ 
parently  a  trivial  matter,  is  a  regulation 
of  considerable  importance,  as  well  to  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  congregation  as 
also  a  means  of  preservation  to  the  build¬ 
ing;  it  being  the  .-readiest  and  most  certain 
method  of  producing  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  and  guarding  against  the  destructive 
effects  of  damp.  My  directions  upon  this 
subject  have,  I  trust,  been  properly  ob¬ 
served  ;  and  the  good  effects  that  must 
follow,  where  a  due  attention  is  given  to 
let-in  air,  at  all  times  when  the  weather  is 
favourable,  will,  I  hope,  be  a  sufficient 
inducement  to  you  to  attend  to  them.  I 
am  sorry,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  re¬ 
mark,  that,  in  the  few  Village -churches 
where  I  found  casements  already  placed, 
care  had  not  always  been  taken  to  derive 
the  proper  benefit  from  the  use  of  them. 

“Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
adding,  by  every  means  in  our  power,  to 
the  comfort,  the  neatness,  and  the  conve¬ 
nience,  of  our  places  of  public  worship  is 
a  matter  of  very  important  concern,  and 
what  ought  to  keep  pace  with  the  general 
refinement  of  manners  ;  yet,  amidst  much 
that  I  have  found  to  commend  an:l  ap¬ 
prove,  I  ought  not  to  conceal  that  l  have 
visited  some  Churches  so  lamentably  defi¬ 
cient,  both  in  cleanliness  and  comfort,  as 
hardly  to  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
meanest  cottage  in  the  place,  though  fre¬ 
quented  by  persons  whose  wealth  and  at¬ 
tention  to  their  own  comfort  in  all  their 
domestic  habits  might,  it  should  seem, 
have  reminded  them  of  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  their  families,  their  servants,  and 
their  neighbours,  would  derive  from  a  tri¬ 
fling  expenditure  on  their  Parish-churchf  .** 


*  **  ^  ^e  case  of  Chelmsford  church,  which  suddenly  fell  down  a  few  years  ago4  wifi 
be  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  mv  Readers.  This  tremendous  accident  was  entirely 
■awing  to  the  excavation  of  the  ground  near  the  base  of  one  of  the  principal  pillars.  An 
Act  passed  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1772,  forbidding,  under  a  penalty,  to  bury  within 
the  walls  of  any  church  or  chancel;  or  to  open  any  grave  or  vault  within  twelve  feet 
distance  of  tru;  foundation  of  a  church.  Should  it  be  thought  expedient  to  adopt  a  si- 
rnnar  regulation  in  this  country,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  provide  a  remedy  for  anv 
diminution  of  income  the  Incumbent  might  sustain  by  the  loss  of  the  customary  fee?. 
Since  the  delivery  of  this  Charge,  the.  venerable  and  judicious  Dr.  llurd,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  who  used  frequently  to  observe,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  that  “  Churches 
■were  erected  for  the  Living,  and  not  for  the  Deed,"  has  left  a  lasting  memorial  of  fiis 
sentiments,  by  giving  particular  directions  in  his  will  that  his  body  should  be  interred 
in  the  church-yard  at  Harfclebury.” 

■f"  1  The  most,  effectual  mode  of  keeping  churches  well  air-ed  is  by  means  of  lattice- 
doors,  made  to  hang  so  as  to  allow  of  the  church-doors  being  left  open  at  all  times 
when  the  atmosphere  is  favourable.  By  this  means  a  large  and  constant  current  of 
,resh  air  is  made  to  pass  through  the  building  at  the  most  proper  seasons, 

W* 
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We  should  gladly  proceed  with 
the  Archdeacon's  remarks  on  Church¬ 
yards,  Glebes,.  Parsonages,  Parish- 
Clerks,  and  the  planting  of  Timbers 
biit  content  ourselves  with  one  in¬ 
teresting  article: 

“  The  state  of  the  Parish  Registers  was 
a  subject  of  too  much  consequence  to  be 
overlooked.  As  these  are  records  of  high 
legal  authority,  which  are  always  open  to 
be  resorted  to  for  the  determination  of 
questions  of  great  moment  to  the  parties 
interested,  a  suitable  attention  should  be 
paid  to  them ;  and  they  are  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  by  the  Incumbent  as  an  important  do¬ 
cument,  placed  under  his  immediate  care, 
for  the  accuracy  of  which  he  is  person¬ 
ally  responsible,  and  from  whence  he 
should  always  be  able  to  furnish  a  satis¬ 
factory  and  authentic  extract.  But  how 
can  this  be  done,  or  how  can  he  answer 
for  the  fidelity  of  this  record,  unless  the 
entries  are  correctly  and  faithfully  made 
with  his  own  hand,  and  the  books  preserv¬ 
ed  in  his  own  custody?  Such  personal  at¬ 
tention  is  the  only  sure  method  effectually 
to  secure  them  from  that  disorder  and 
confusion  which  has  sometimes  been  se¬ 
verely  animadverted  upon  in  the  Courts 
of  Law,  when  unsuccessfully  resorted  to 
for  the  establishment  of  doubtful  and  liti¬ 
gated.  claims.  Instances  of  this,  I  am  re¬ 
luctantly  compelled  to  remark,  have  re¬ 
cently  occurred  within  this  Archdeaconry  j 
and  my  late  examination  of  the  Register 
Books  obliges  me,  in  truth,  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  if'  farther*  proofs  of  similar 
neglect  are  not  brought  to  light,  it  will  be 
more  owing  to  good  fortune  than  to  the 
care  of  some  of  the  Ciergy,  who  appear  to 
leave  the  performance  of  this  duty  to  their 
Parish  Clerk.  When  these  Parochial  Re¬ 
cords  are  accurately  entered,  and  cau¬ 
tiously  preserved  from  injury  or  mutila¬ 
tion,  it  may  perhaps  be  thought  by  some 
to  be  less  necessary  to  adhere  strictly  to 
the  directions  of  the  70th  Canon;  but  so 
important  has  this  authentic  source  of  in¬ 
formation  been  considered,  that  it.  was  not 
long  since  in  contemplation  to  enact  a  pe¬ 
nal  law  to  enforce  the  salutary  provisions 
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of  the  Canon.  I  am  happy,  however,  to 
bear  testimony  to  your  general  readiness 
to  comply,  in  this  instance  as  in  others, 
with  what  you  know  to  be  the  wish  of 
your  Diocesan  ;  and  have  only  to  recom¬ 
mend  your  punctual  adher  nee  to  the 
practice  of  delivering  the  Duplicates  of 
your  Registers,  signed  always,  on  every 
leaf  by  the  Minister  and  Cam  {wardens, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Registrar,  on  the 
day  of  my  Visitation,  or  on  that  of  the 
Bishop,;  nor  should  this  ever  fcq  post¬ 
poned  to  a  later  period,  unless  from  ur¬ 
gent  necessity  on  account  of  the  danger 
of  its  being  overlooked  or  forgotten ;  as  it 
would  interrupt  that  regular  series  which 
is  lodged  in  the  Bishop's  Registry,  ahd 
which  may,  at  a  future  time,  ‘  prove  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  verify  the  descent 
of  property,  or  establish  the  right  of  fa¬ 
mily  succession 

133.  A  Sermon  on  the  Sacrament  of  the 

Lord’s  Supper.  By  Edward  Pearson, 

D.  D.  Master  of  Sidney-Sussex  College , 

Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  Cambridge. 

1S08.  V2mo.  Hatchard. 

WE  have  had  frequent  occasions 
of  noticing,  with  respect  and  appro¬ 
bation,  the  Religions  Tracts  of  this 
learned  and  conscientious  Divine,  as 
Rector  of  Rempston;  and  have  now 
to  congratulate  him  on  obtaining  the 
Headship  of  a  College. 

This  second  edition  of  a  good  Dis¬ 
course,  reprinted  with  alterations  and 
additions,  is  inscribed  “to  Mrs.  Ro¬ 
berts,  widow  of  the  ate  Philip  Roberts, 
Esq.  of  East-Bergholt, in  Suffolk*” — - 
“partly  as  a  testimony  of  my  esteem  for 
the  worthiness  of  your  own  character,  but 
principally  as  a  mark  of  the  grateful  re¬ 
spect  which  I  entertain  for  the  memory  of 
your  worthy  and,  in  my  estimation,  truly 
Christian  Husband,  the  friend  and  patroft 
of  my  youth ;  without  whose  advice  and 
assistance  I  should  never,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  have  entered  into  the  profession 
which  makes  it  proper  for  me  to  employ 
myself  in  compositions  of  this  nature.” 
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*  “  In  the  course  of  my  Visitation  I  met  with  several  Registers  of  a  very  early  date: 
some  few  there  are  as  far  back  as  the  time  when  they  were  first  appointed  to  be  kept 
by  an  injunction  of  Lord  Cromwell,  then  Vicar-general,  in  1558,  30th  of  Henry  VIII, 
But  it  is  observable,  that  in  whatever  part  of  that  centbry  these  early  Registers  com¬ 
mence,  they  always  appear  to  be  written  in  the  same  hand,  and  signed  by  the  same 
minister  and  churchwardens,  until  the  year  1597.  This  was  owing  to  a  constitution 
passed  in  1597,  directing  Parish  Registers  to  be  kept  in  future  on  parchment,  and  that 
all  entries  hitherto  made  on  paper  should  be  correctly  transcribed  on  this  more  durable 
material.  It  also  directs  that  every  page  of  the  Register  so  transcribed  shall  be  au¬ 
thenticated  by  the  signature  of  the  then  minister  and  churchwardens.  The  preservation 
and  perfect  state  of  these  early  Records  sufficiently  recommend  the  propriety  and  ad¬ 
vantage  of  our  adhering  to  the  use  of  parchment  for  this  purpose,  agreeably  to  this  in¬ 
junction  and  positive  direction  of  the  Canon  of  1603.” 

GrNT.  Mag.  Ogloler,  1808, 


Jrom 
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From  1  Cor.  xi.  26,  Dr.  Pearson 
very  distinctly  exp  In  ins  the  nature  of 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper; 
states  the  advantages  of  frequently 
receiving  it;  and  considers  some  of 
the  usual  excuses  for  not  receiving  it. 

One  sentence  we  select,  which  was 
added  on  an  occasional  repetition  of 
the  Sermon,  Sept.  29,  1805,  at  Aid- 
borough  in  Suffolk,  where  two  fish¬ 
ermen  (Richard  Green  and  Thomas 
Sylvester)  had  recently  been  drowned 
within  sight  of  the  people  on  shore. 

“As  I  am  addressing  myself  to  many 
sea-faring  people,  I  may,  without  insisting 
en  the  melancholy  event  which  so  lately 
occurred  here,  and  which,  I  doubt  not, 
struck  all,  of  you  with  awe  as  well  as  with 
pity;  I  may,  I  say,  very  properly  remind 
you,  that  the  nature  of  your  occupation 
renders  it  peculiarly  incumbent  upon  you 
to  live  in  a  constant  state  of  preparation 
to  die.  He  who  is  afraid  to  receive  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  may  well 
he  afraid  to  venture  himself  upon  that 
element,  where  the  next  gale  may  over¬ 
whelm  him  in  the  deep,  and  seal  his  con¬ 
dition  for  ever.  I  say  not'  this  to  deter 
you  from  encountering  any  dangers,  to 
which  the  duties  of  your  situation  in  life 
may  call  you ;  but  with  the  view  of  ex  • 
citing  you  to  that  conduct  which  the  na¬ 
ture  of  your  situation  so  pressingly  de¬ 
mands  ;  of  exhorting  you  so  to  live  as  you 
shall  wish  you  had  done  when  you  couie 
to  die  ;  of  recommending  to  you  an  habi¬ 
tual  state  of  preparation  for  that  event, 
which  may  happen  to  you  at  any  time, 
and  which,  perhaps,  will  happen  when 
you  least  expect  it.” 

After  obviating  one  of  the  princi-' 
pal  objections  to  receiving  the  Sacra-" 
ment,  arising  from  a  mistaken  inter¬ 
pretation  of  a  text  of  St.  Paul,  Dr. 
P,  thus  finishes  his  Discourse: 

“  As  I  have  been  recommending  a  fre¬ 
quent  attendance  at  the  Lord’s  table,  it 
may,  perhaps,  be  expected  that  I  should 
mention  the  degree  of  frequency  which 
ought  to  be  observed.  It  will  be  evident, 
however,  on  reflection,  that  no  rule  on 
this  point  can  be  given,  W'hich  would  be 
equally  suitable  to  persons  in ,  different 
worldly  situations  and  different  stages  of 
a  religious  life.  I  would  rather  leave  this 
to  be  determined  by  every  one  for  him¬ 
self,  according  to  his  opportunities  and 
his  feelings;  and  will  only  say,  that  I  do 
not  see  how  any  one  who  is  serious  in  his 
profession  of  Christianity  can  satisfy  him¬ 
self  with  communicating  less  frequently 
than  he  is  required  to  do  by  the  direction 
of  our  Church,  which  Is,  that  “  every  pa¬ 
rishioner  shall  communicate  at  the  least 


three  times  in  the  year.”  It  is  not  a  single 
instance  of  receiving  the  Lord’s  Supper  in 
an  alarming  .illness,  and  at  the  end,  per¬ 
haps,  of  life,  that  can,  by  any  mechanical 
force  or  magic  charm,  produce  the  good 
effects  w’hich  the  reception  of  -this  Sacra¬ 
ment  was  intended  to  produce.  It  is  with’ 
the  soul  as  with  the  body;  its  strength 
must  be  supported,  and  its  powers  renew¬ 
ed,  by  continual  supplies  of  nourishment. 
Habits  of  goodness  cannot  be  obtained  by 
a  single  act  of  devotion,  and  that  act  in  a 
manner  forced  upon  us,  but  by  a  fre¬ 
quent  and  voluntary  repetition  ©f  them  for 
a  long  continuance. — Before  1  conclude 
this  address  to  you,  I  will  just  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that,  as  many  injudicious  trea¬ 
tises  on  this  subject  have  been  published, 
some  of  them  raising  the  idea  of  the  Holy 
Communion  too  high,  arid  deterring  peo¬ 
ple  from  receiving  it  by  needless  appre¬ 
hensions  of  danger,  others  degrading  it 
too  low7,  and  encouraging  the  receiving  of 
it  with  too  much  indifference  and  care¬ 
lessness,  it  vrould  be  adviseable  for  all 
persons,  and  more  especially  young  ones, 
who  are  beginning  their  enquiries  into  the 
nature  of  this  ordinance,  not  to  read  pro¬ 
miscuously  any  books  concerning  it,  which 
may  accidentally  fall  in  their  way,  but 
such  only  as  shall  be  recommended  to 
them  by  some  judicious  friend.” 

134.  An  Essay  on  Light  Reading,  as  it  may 
be  supposed  to  influence  Moral  Conduct 
and  Literary  Taste.  By  the  Rev.  Edward 
Mangin,  M.  A.  12 mo.  21 3  pp.  Car¬ 
penter. 

THE  rage  for  Novel-reading  is 
become  so  universal,  that  the  press 
hourly  teems  with  productions  of  this 
kind  ;  and  bids  fair  shortly  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  libraries  of  our  coun¬ 
trywomen  every  other  species  of 
composition.  We  have  long  wished 
that  wmc  champion  would  stand  forth 
to  advocate  the  cause  of  Morals  and 
Literature,  to  rouse  the  attention  of 
those  who  have  the  care  of  youth  to 
a,  proper  sense  of  their  duty,  and  to 
warn  them  of  the  evils  which  must 
necessarily  and  unavoidably  result 
from  the  perusal  of  such  abominable 
trash  as  modern  Novels.  This  desi¬ 
deratum  is  at  length  most  ably  sup¬ 
plied. 

The  Author  of  this  little  tract  pro¬ 
poses  to  consider  the  influence  of  light 
reading  on  literary  taste  and  moral 
conduct;  and  to  confine  himself  prin¬ 
cipally,  but  not  entirely,  to  Novels. 
As  there  are  some  works  of  this  kind 
which  greatly  excel  others,  in  interest, 
ability,  and  the  power  of  doing  mis¬ 
chief, 
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chief,  these  come  first  in  review.  Un¬ 
der  this  head,  Fielding’s  works  claim 
a  priority  of  rank,  and,  first,  “  Tom 
Jones,”  a  book  probably  read  by  al¬ 
most  every  male  and  female  in  this 
country  who  can  read  at  all,  display¬ 
in'’-  considerable  wit,  talent,  and  great 
immorality!  Smollett’s  “  Peregrine 
Pickle” and  “Roderick  Random”  are 
next  noticed.  Here  vve  perfectly  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  Author,  that  “  the  fe¬ 
male  who  lias  read  these  works  has 
nothing  bad  to  learn.”  After  making 
some  remarks  on  Mr.  Cumberland’s 
“Henry,”  Mr.  M.  very  justly  and 
spiritedly  reprobates  that  contempti¬ 
ble  and  infamous  farrago,  the  “  Let¬ 
ters  of  Werter.”  These  works  are 
criticised  individually,  and  at  some 
length,  on  account  of  their  great  po¬ 
pularity,  and,  consequently,  great 
pow-er  of  corrupting  the  morals  of 
those  who  read  them. 

It  has  been  urged,  in  defence  of 
these  works,  that  the  most  obscene 
and  licentious  characters  in  them  are 
copies  from  life,  and  therefore  ought 
to  he  known.  Were  a  register  of  all 
the  transactions  of  St.  Giles’s  and  the 
purlieus  of  Co  vent-garden  kept  and 
published,  could  any  father  or  mo¬ 
ther  put  it  into  the  hands  of  their 
children?  Yet  such  a  work  might  be 
executed  with  ail  the  fidelity,  and 
adorned  with  all  the  humour,  of  a 
Cumberland,  a  Smollett,  or  a  Field¬ 
ing.  As  the  generality  of  Novels  dif¬ 
fer  only  in  the  names  of  their  heroes 
and  heroines,  their  places  of  resi¬ 
dence,  and  the  thickness  of  the  vo¬ 
lumes,  they  may  be  considered  under 
one  review.  Here  our  Author  has 
been  happy  in  selecting  Venshanshon , 
a  book  which  contains  as  much  non¬ 
sense  as  can  possibly  he  written  in  the 
same  number  of  pages. 

Mr.  M.  is  not  one  of  those  snarling 
erilicks  who  condemn  every  author. 
He  bestows  some  high  and  just  enco¬ 
miums  on  Richardson;  and  dwells 
with  rapture  on  Goldsmith.  “  Cla¬ 
rissa”  and  “  Sir  Charles  Grandison,” 
we  are  perfectly  certain,,  are  not 
known  to  one  tenth  part  of  the 
Novel  Readers  of  the  present  day; 
and  we  tear,  with  Mr.  M.  “that 
something  worse  than  the  caprice  of 
falsehood  or  lapse  of  time  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  this  circumstance.”  Some  in¬ 
teresting  particulars  respecting  the 
birth-place  of  Goldsmith,  and  the 
actual  scene  that  gave  rise  to  “The 
Deserted  Village,”  are  mentioned. 


Having  dismissed  the  subject  of 
Novels,  Mr.  M.  passes  to  the  Poeti¬ 
cal  Department  of  Light  Reading. 
After  deservedly  lashing  Pope  and 
Swift,  he  bestows  some  well-merited 
panegyricks  on  Goldsmith,  Cowper, 
and  the  “  too-much-neglected  Lang- 
horne,”  whose  “  Owen  of  Carron”  is 
one  ot  the  most  harmonious  and  pa¬ 
thetic  pieces  of  modern  poetry.  From 
these  authors  Mr.  M.  selects  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  passages. 

There  are  many  who  defend  “Light 
Reading”  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
only  had  recourse  to  as  a  relaxation 
from  some  more  severe  employ¬ 
ments.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared 
that  those  who  read  Novels  read  no¬ 
thing  else.  Who  that  could  relish 
the  beauties  of  Milton,  Robertson, 
Addison,  Richardson,  or  Goldsmith, 
would  consume  their  time  in  perusing 
the  abominable  trumpery  of  modern 
Novels?  The  mass  of  Readers  of  this 
description  are  undoubtedly  females. 
Thi  s  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as, 
in  the  middle  class  of  life,  the  strength 
and  ornament  of  society,  while  fa¬ 
thers  are  engaged  in  the  active  pur¬ 
suits  of  trades  or  professions, 

“  to  rear  the  tender  thought, 

To  teach  the  young1  idea  how  to  shoot, 

To  pour  the  fresh  instruction  o’er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  th’  enlivening  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  ge n e ro us p u rp os e  in  the  glowing-breast,” 

generally  devolve  on  the  mother.  It 
is  from  the  domestic  circle  that  all 
the  social  passions  and  affections  rise, 
like  branches  from  their  native  root 
and  how  shall  a  female,  whose  prin¬ 
cipal  education  has  consisted  in  learn¬ 
ing  just  sufficient  musick  to  spoil  a 
forte-piano,  sufficient  French  to  be 
perfectly  unintelligible,  and  sufficient 
painting  to  adorn  a  fire-screen  or  a 
card-box  with  shells,  butterflies,  and 
black  beetles,  be  able  to  perform 
those  great  and  important  duties? 
There  is  no  roo  to  doubt  that  one 
of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  un¬ 
happy  marriages  arises  from  the  per¬ 
usal  of  Novels.  A  girl  just  emanci¬ 
pated  from  the  trammels  of  a  board- 
ing-schooi  spends  the  greater  part  of 
her  time,  till  she  marries,  with  mar* 
quisscs,  dukes,  and  princes,  in  Arca¬ 
dian  groves,  Biysian  fields,  or  by  the 
side  of  purling. streams.  When  mar¬ 
ried,  she  is  incapable  of  tasting  the 
enjoyments  of  real  life.  She  is  either 
dyiug  with  chagrin  and  etir.u  ,  or 
rushing  into  the  vortex  of  continual 
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visiting  and  dissipation,  in  order  to 
forget,  if  possible,  that  such  a  being 
as  herself  exists. 

'  Some  may  think  that  we  have 
dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject ;  our 
apology  must  be,  that  we  seldom 
meet  with  a  work  which  contains  sq 
much  matter  conducing  to  private 
and  public  good.  We  cannot  con* 
elude  without  expressing  our  obliga¬ 
tions  to  Mr.'M.  for  the  choice  of  his 
subject,  and  the  very  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  treated  it,  and  most 
earnestly  recommending  it  to  every 
one  employed  in  the  education  of 
youth.  Should  it  not  de<.er  them 
from  that  species  of  reading,  it  will 
at  least  direct  their  choice,  and  af¬ 
ford  them  much  amusement  and  in¬ 
formation. 

• 

135.  The  Madras  School ;  or.  Elements  of 
Tuitiort :  comprising  the  Analysis  of  an 
Experiment  m  Education,  made  at  the 
Male  A  jlum,  Madras:  with  its  Facts, 
Proofs,  and  Illustrations,  To  which  are 
added.  Extracts  of  Sermons  preached  at 
■  Lambeth  ;  a  Sketch  of  a  National  Insti¬ 
tution  for  training  up  the  Children  of  the 
Poor;  and  a  Spechnejz  of  the  Mode  of 
j Religious  Instruction  at  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Asylum ,  Chelsea.  By  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Arirhew  Bell,  F.A.S.  F.  R.S.  Ed.  Rec¬ 
tor  of  Swanage,  Dorset  j  late  Minister  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Madras;  Chaplain  of  Fort 
‘St.  George  j  and  Director  and  Superin- 
temlant  f  the  Male  Asylum  at  Eg  more. 
Svo.  1  S(;8.  54S  pp.  10.-.  fid. 

IK  our  Iasi  Magazine,  p.  SOT,  while 
notidag  Dr.  Bell’s  Sermon,  we  ad¬ 
verted  io  this  larger  work,  in  which 
the  system  of  education  established 
by  him  in  lodia,  ai  d  sine  partially 
but  successfully  adopted  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  is  fully  explained  and  famili¬ 
arized.  On  looking-  more  attentively, 
howe  er,  into  the  present  volume, 
we  found  its  contents  were  so  linked 
together  as  to  prevent  our  exec  pli- 
fying  them  by  so  many  extracts  as 
we  could  wish.  But  nothing  shall  be 
wautL.y  on  our  part  to  recommend 
the  wo  k  to  general  attention,  as 
well  as  to  vindicate  the  Author’s  right 
to  an  ii  ention  of  w  h  some  per¬ 
sons  appear  to  have  intended  to  de¬ 
prive  him. 

\  Our  Readers  are  not  ignorant  that 
piibhe  curiosity  nas  lately  been  drawn 
to  a  sy.,Lem  of  education  for  the  poor, 
broug  t  forward  by  a  Mr.  Lancaster, 
but  to  w]ii.  h  very  serious  objections 
liave  been  made  by  persons  well  qua- 
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lified  to  judge  of  the  importance  of 
religious  education,  f  or  some  time 
Mr.  Lancaster  was  allowed  the  whole 
merit  of  this  system ;  arid  his  fame 
trumpeted  forth  in  a  maimer  which 
promised  rather  to  promote  party 
spirit  than  public  utility,  it  has  been, 
however,  since  discovered  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  all  the  valuable  part 
of  that  system  was  borrowed  from 
Dr.  Bell’s  plan,  which  was  first  an¬ 
nounced  in  1796,  although  then  con¬ 
fined  principally  to  his  own  school  at 
Madras. 

The  system  is  now  detailed  at  great 
length  in  the  work  before  us;  con¬ 
firmed  by  practice  ;  and  its  success 
proclaimed  by  abundant  testimonies 
from  most  respectable  characters,  and 
indeed  by  every  species  of  evidence 
which  the  subject  can  admit  or  re¬ 
quire.  To  such  of  our  Readers  as 
nave  not  hitherto  paid  attention  to 
it,  we  may  in  brief  say,  that  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  Dr.  Bell’s  plan  for  educating 
the  poor  is,  to  save  those  large  por¬ 
tions  of  time  which  are  usually  wasted 

on  a  bad  svstern :  to  edr.v  ate  a  far 
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greater  proportion  of  children,  in  a 
given  time,  than  it  was  formerly 
thought  possible  to  educate  in  almost 
any  tic  e;  and  to  produce  such  effects 
of  durable  instruction  as  have  never 
been  hitherto  expected  from  any  of 
the  methods  usually  adopted.  Jn 
other  words,  his  obiect  is,  to  increase 
the  number  of  children  that  may  be 
taught ;  to  render  their  education 
more  effectual  and  pleasing;  and  to 
accomplish  all  this  within  such  a  mo¬ 
derate  expence  of  time  and  money  as 
seems  almost  incredible.  The  disco- 
ve  -y,  therefore,  for  such  it  may  be 
called,  is  of  vast  importance ;  and, 
what  is  yet  more  pleasing  to  contem¬ 
plate,  and  what  must  put  an  end  to 
all  objection  and  cavil,  it  has  been 
successfully  and  decidedly  proved  to 
answer  every  expectation,  not  only 
in  India,  where  it  was  first  tried,  but 
in  two  or  three  very  large  seminaries 
in  London ;  and  we  see  not  the  least 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  would  be 
equally  effectual  in  every  part  of  the 
kingdom,  and  introduce  a  system  of 
national  education  infinitely  cheaper, 
easier,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
lasting  on  the  memory,  than  what  has 
hitherto  been  employed. 

Perhaps,  when  we  have  said  this, 
we  have  said  ail  that  can  be  neces¬ 
sary,  in  a  general  way,  to  call  the 
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attention  of  the  Pubiick  to  the  vo¬ 
lume  before  us.  But  it  cannot  he 
amiss,  on  this  occasion,  to  add,  that 
at  first  it  impressed  us,  as  it  may  do 
some  of  our  Headers,  with  nn  idea  of 
holding  out  an  apparent  simplicity, 
while  the  plan  was  really  complicated 
and  difficult.  Whoever,  lor  example, 
reads  that  one  of  Dr.  Bell’s  schools 
requires  the  various  gradations  oi 
tutors ,  teachers ,  ushers,  masters ,  su¬ 
perintendent,  registers ,  and  a  jury, 
will  be  puzzled  to  know  what  all 
these  are  to  do,  and  what  is  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  a tutor  and  a  teacher , 
jOr  between  a  master  and  a  superin¬ 
tendent;  and  when  he  is  told  that  all 
these  are  independent  in  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  but  combine  together  in  pro¬ 
ducing  the  general  etfect,  he  may 
perhaps  suspect  dial  some  of  these 
offices  will  be  apt  to  run  into  others, 
and  that  up  definition  or  limitation 
of  duties  will  be  long  sufficient  to 
prevent  confusion.  Such,  we  confess, 
was  our  first  opinion,  or  rather  ap¬ 
prehension,  even  while  we  were 
charmed  with  the  outline ;  but  we 
owe  it  to  the  ingenious  Author  to 
confess,  with  equal  candour,  that 
when  we  came  to  examine  his  plan 
more  minutely,  our  scruples  vanish¬ 
ed,  and,  instead  of  confusion,  we  at 
once  see  all  the  beauty  of  order  and 
simplicity  secured  by  the  very  guards 
which  at  first  we  thought  would  have 
impeded  it.  A  more  simple  plan,  in¬ 
deed,  cannot  well  he  conceived,  as 
our  Readers  may  perceive  by  one 
small  branch  of  it,  which  we  shall 
now  lay  before  them :  « 

“  Chapter  II. 

“  Of  teaching  the  Alphabet  by  writing  its 
Characters  on  Sand. 

“Jesus  stooped  down,  and  with  his  finger 
wrote  on  the  ground.”  John  vip.  6. 

“  It  will  not  be  deemed  a  wide  depar¬ 
ture  from  my  subject  if  I  preface  this 
chapter  with  a  recommendation  to  parents 
who  would  wish  to  prevent  their  children 
from  acquiring  a  vitiated  pronunciation, 
and  to  enable  them  soon  and  readily  to 
speak  distinctly,  that  they  begin  at  an 
early  period  to  teach  them  the  elementary 
sounds.  This  is  an  autient  practice,  which 
may  be  revived  with  advantage  at  table, 
at  play,  &, c.  Degin  with  the  letter  A, 
repeating  the  lesson  at  intervals,  till  the 
child  pronounces  it  distinctly  and  readily ; 
and  so  with  the  other  vowels,  or  perfect 
sounds,  E,  I,  O,  U ;  then  the  consonants, 
or  imperfect  sounds.  It  is  obvious  what  a 
help  this  must  be  to  the  child,  to  articu¬ 


late  distinctly  and  speak  early.  And  hav¬ 
ing  thus  acquired  the  names  of  the  letters, 
he  will  afterwards  have  only  to  learn  to 
trace  with' his  finger,  and  distinguish  by 
his  eye,  the  forms  or  characters  corre¬ 
sponding  to  tnese  sounds.  Those  parents 
who  wish  their  children  to  learn  French, 
or  any  other  language,  may  also  instruct 
them  in  the  elementary  sounds  peculiar  to 
that  language  at  an  early  age,  when  the 
organs  of  speech  are  pliant,  and  readily 
formed  to  any  mould. 

“  In  writing  on  sand,  a  tray  or  board 
(36  inches  by  10),  with  a  ledge  (of  half  an 
inch  deep)  on  every  side,  may  be  prepared 
for  a  school,  A  little  dry  sand  is  put  into 
it,  so  that  with  a  shake  it  will  become 
level,  and  spread  itself  thinly  over  the 
bottom.  The  teacher,  who  is  sometimes 
the  ooy  who  last  learned  the  alphabet 
himself,  often  an  expert  boy  selected  for 
the  purpose,’  traces  in  the  sand  with  his 
forefinger  the  letter  A,  of  which  there  is  a 
prototype  before  him.  The  scholar  re¬ 
traces  the  impression  again  and  again,  the 
teacher  guiding  his  finger  at  first,  if  ne¬ 
cessary  )  the  sand  is  then,  smoothed  with 
a  shake.  Next  the  schoiar;  looking  at  the 
letter  before  him,  tries  to  copy  it,  and  is 
assisted  as  before,  and  directed  till  he  can 
do  it  with  facility  and  precision.  The  pro¬ 
totype  is  then  withdrawn,  and  the  scholar 
must  now  copy  it  from  memory.  This  first 
and  very  difficult  task  achieved,  a  pause 
or  interval  of  rest  or  play  is  allowed,  and 
as  often  as  is  requisite,  to  unbend  the 
stretched  bow,  and  to  ensure  uniform  and 
uninterrupted  attention  while  at  work. 
These  interludes  become  every  day  less 
and  less  necessary,  as  a  habit  of  greater 
and  greater  application  is  superinduced. 

“  In  like  manner  the  second  letter,  B,  is 
taught ;  when  he  returns  to  A,  and  makes 
A  and  B  till  lie  can  form  both  witli  readi¬ 
ness  and  exactness.  Thus  ends  the  fist 
lesson,  which,  at  an  average  of  capacity 
and  age,  may  require  an  hour  or  two 
hours.  But  I  must  warn  those  who  have 
not  teachers  that  have  been  taught  in  this 
way,  much  more  if  they  have  not  the 
same  rigid  discipline  for  commanding  the 
exertion  of  the  teacher  and  the  attention 
of  the  scholar,  from  expecting  this  result. 
The  same  observation  the  reader  must  ap- 
ply  throughout.  Without  the  same  disci¬ 
pline,  and  the  same  skill  in  the  teacher, 
the  same  result  cannot  be  obtained. 

“  T  his  done,  the  two  next  letters  are 
taught  in  the  same  manner,  which  doe3 
not  require  the  same  length  of  time,  as 
the  great  difficulty  of  forming  an  image 
of  a  letter  in  the  mind’s  eye,  and  copymg 
it,  was  conquered  in  the  first  lesson.  And 
thus  the  capital  letters  are  taught  two  by 
two,  till  the  alphabet  is  gone  through  in 
this  manner,  when  the  scholar  returns  to 
bis  first  Utters,  which  by  this  time  have 
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escaped  his  memory,  but  are  easily  re¬ 
vived,  and  goes  over  his  alphabet  anew, 
at  four  letters  to  a  lesson,  and  again  at 
eight  ;•  and  afterwards  at  sixteen  ;  last  of 
all,  the  whole,  till  he  is-  perfectly  master 
cf  his  capital  letters. 

“  The  same  process  is  followed  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  small  letters ;  particular  at¬ 
tention  is  paid  to  the  letters  b,  d,  p,  and  q,. 
which  the  pupil  is  taught  to  distinguish, 
by  telling  him  that  each  is  formed  of  an  o 
and  a  straight  line  $  that  the  o  iu  b  and  p 
is  on  the  right,  and  d  and  q  on  the  left 
hand,  or  by  such-like  device,  which  will 
readily  occur  to  the  earnest  teacher.  In 
like  manner  the  double  letters,  monosyl¬ 
lables  of  two  letters,  the  digits,  and  num¬ 
bers,  are  taught  by  writing  them  on  sand. 

u  The  superiority  which  writing  on  sand 
possesses  over  every  other  mode,  as  an 
initiatory  process,  consists  in  its  being 
performed  with  the  simplest  and  most  ma¬ 
nageable  instrument,  the  (fore)  finger  (of 
the  right  hand),  which  the  child  can  guide 
more  readily  than-  he  can  a  piece  of  chalk, 
a  pencil,  'or  pen.  The  simplicity  of  this 
process,  and  its  fitness  for  children  of  four 
years,  at  which  age  they  were  admitted 
into  the  Asylum,  entitle  it  to  the  notice  of 
all  Schools  in  a  similar  predicament.  But 
w  ith  children  farther  advanced,  slates  and 
pencils  may  be  used  after  the  sand,  as  is 
done  iu  various  schools  in  the  Metropolis, 
&e.  To  simplify  the  teachings  of  the  al¬ 
phabet,  the  letters  are  sometimes,  when 
found  expedient  for  the  scholar,  arranged 
according  to  the  simplicity  of  their  form, 
and  not  their  alphabetic  order. 

‘‘This  mode  of  teaching  the  alphabet  in 
sand  not  only  recommends  itself  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  device  and  facility  of  the 
execution,  but  it  also  prevents  all  learning 
by  rote,  and  gives,  at  the  first  operation, 
a  distinct  and  accurate  idea  of  the  form  of 
each  letter.  It  also  gratifies  the  love  of 
action  and  of  imitation  inherent  in  the 
vounp;  mind.  As  much  as  drawing  com- 
•mauds  the  attention  of  children  more  than 
reading,  so  much  does  tracing  letters  ob¬ 
tain  over  barely  reading  them. 

“  Instead  of  one  pupil,  our  little  teacher 
h  !.s.  often  one  or  more, on  each  hand,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  who  may  have  en¬ 
tered  the  schoobat  the  same  time. 

“  1  have  been  thus  particular  in  regard 
to  teaching  every  lesson  perfectly  as  you 
go  along,  and  repeating  it  as  often  as  is 
necessary,  to  leave  a  permanent  impres¬ 
sion,  because  it  applies  to  practical  edu¬ 
cation  in  all  its  branches,  in  every  lan- 
.  gunge,  art,  and  science. 

“  In  teaching  the  alphabet)  the  letters 
(for  the  prototype),  both  capital  and  small, 
may  be  primed  on  a  card,  paper,  or  hoard  ; 
and  aiso  the  monosyllables  of  two  letters, 
with  the  digits  and  numbers.  Why  the 
Horn-book  of  our  ancestors  is  thrown  aside 
there  can  be  but  one  reason,  and  this  rea¬ 


son  has,  in.  marry  ways,  retarded  and  de¬ 
feated  education.  The  first  card,  or  board 
(the  old  Horn-book),  put  into  the  hands  of 
children,  should  never  go  beyond  the  al¬ 
phabet,  digits,  and  syllables  of  two  letters ; 
but  of  these,  a  division  of  two  or  more  may 
be  made,  if  chosen,  for  the  sake  of  oeco- 
norny  arid  brevity:  but  especially  that  the 
scholar  may  see.  the' stages  of  his- journey, 
and  mark  his  own.progress :  and  still  more, 
that  no  one  of  his  books  be  ever  parted 
with  till  he  be  perfectly  master  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  which  will  enable  him  to  go  through 
the  next  with  a  precision  and  dispatch  not 
otherwise  attainable.  In  the  absence  of  a 
Horn-book,  these  alphabets  maybe  readily 
and  cheaply  obtained,  by  cutting  out  of 
the  Spelling-books  the  first  and  second 
leaves,  and  pasting  down  the  alternate 
pages  on.  strong  brown  paper,  or  paste¬ 
board,  that  they  may  endure  the  thumbing 
to  Which  they  are  subjected,  and  save  the 
remainder  of  the  Spelling-books,  which  is 
sometimes  worn  out,  in  common  schools, 
before  the  child  has  learnt  his  A,  B,  C. 

“  When  familiar  with  his  alphabet,  and 
able,  without  the  smallest  hesitation,  both 
to  tell  every  letter  in  any  book,  and  write 
it  on  sand,  then,  and  not  before,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  bis  next  stage.” 

Our  Author  proceeds,  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  chapters,  to  monosyllables; 
syllabic  and  other  reading ;  unreite- 
rated  spelling;  writing,  arithmetick, 
morality,  and  religion,  &c. ;  which 
are  all  conducted  in  a  way  similar  to 
the  above,  by  a  division  of  the  labour 
of  teaching,  in  which  the  boys  are 
made  to  assist  the  master,  and  teach 
one  another.  In  Part  Yr.  all  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  . have  been  or  may  be 
made  to  the  plan  are  carefully  re¬ 
viewed,  and,  in  our  opinion,  satisfac¬ 
torily  answered.  There  is  one  pecu¬ 
liar  beauty  in  this  plan  which  wc 
must  still  notice.  It  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  ingenious  plans  are  con¬ 
trived,  which  wall  operate  on  a  small 
scale,  but  are  not  calculated  for  ex¬ 
tensive  utility  ;  but  such  is  the  nature 
of  Dr.  Bell’s  system,  that,  the  more 
numerous  the  school,  the  more  its 
advantages  become  apparent;  and  in¬ 
deed  the  true  way  to  convince  any 
unbeliever  of  its  merits  would  be  to 
take  him  to  the  largest  school  hi¬ 
therto  established,  because  there  only 
he  could  at  once  perceive  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  systematic  order,  union  of 
duties  and  tasks,  and  the  facility  of 
preserving  every  thing  in  its  right 
place;  or,  in  other  words,  of  making 
all  the  parts  of  an  apparently  com¬ 
plicated  machine  co-operate  in  pro¬ 
ducing 
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(hieing  a  simple,  easy,  and  permanent 
effect. 

While  vie  wish  thus  .zealously  to 
recommend  Dr.  Bell’s  plan  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  poor,  it  may. yet  be  not 
disrespectful  to  hint,  that,  whenever 
it  is  established,  much  care  will  he  ne¬ 
cessary  in  selecting  the  proper  per¬ 
sons  who  are  to  carry  it  into  execu¬ 
tion.  There  is  generally  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  about  a  founder,  which  he  is 
rarely  able  to  communicate  to  his 
successors  or  imitators.  In  Dr.  Bell 
we  see  every  -qualification  that  can  he 
desired  —  spirit,  perseverance,  affec¬ 
tion  to  the  objects  of  his  care,  and  a 
deep  sense  of  the  importance  of  his 
labours.  It  may  also  be  hinted,  that 
the  writers  of  many  late  pamphlets 
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ing  practised ;  but  we  are  not  con¬ 
vinced  that  judicial  swearing  is  for¬ 
bidden  by  our  Lord  in  the  passage 
which  Mr.  Bevan  quotes,  viz.  Matt, 
v.  3.3,  34,  35,  36,  and  37th  verses.  It 
appears  t-o  us  that  our  Lord  alludes 
to  swearing  in  common  conversation. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Mr.  Bevan  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  to  have  fallen  into  an 
error,  or  rather  to  have  mistaken -a 
part  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  to 
which  he  ought  to  have  attended 
more  carefully.  Our  Lord  says,  “  Let 
your  communication  be  Yea,  yea, 
Nay,  nay;  for  whatsoever  is  more 
than  these  cometh.  of  evil  ;”  or,  as  It 
is  in  the  original,  “  of  the  evil  one.” 
Now,  if  our  Lord  was  here  prohibit¬ 
ing  judicial  swearing,  he  would  be  in 


on  the  education  of  the  poor  seem  to  fact  saying  that  a  practice  which  was 
expect  more  from  education  than  at  allowed  under  the  Mosaic  dispensa¬ 
tion  “came  of  evil,”  or  of  the  <£ evil 


best  it  will  yield ;  and  hence  the  many 
disputes  as  to  what  ought  or  ought  not 
to  be  taught  to  the  poor.  One  scheme, 
we  have  already  seen,  was  to  exclude 
Religion.  Happily,  that  is  now  dis¬ 
couraged  ;  and  the  plan  before  us  has 
the  advantage  of  so  combining  reli¬ 
gious  instruction,  that  what  is  good  is 
perpetually  combined  with  what  is 
useful.  This  is  highly  to  be  com- 
merided,  as  fur  as  it  goes,  or  can  go ; 
but  let  us  not  forget,  that,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  poor,  the  days  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  soon  ended;  and  that  if  what 
has  been  inculcated  of  the  religious 
kind  is  not  kept  up  by  their  parents, 
or  the  masters  into  whose  hands  they 
may  fall,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised 
if  mere  education  does  not  prevent 
•crimes;  nor  are  we,  from  such  disap¬ 
pointment,  to  relax  one  moment,  or 
in  any  one  instance,  from  furnishing 
them  with  “  the  means  of  grace.” 

136.  A  Reply  to  so  much  of  a  Sermon,  p'ub- 
Lished  in  the  Course  of  last  I  ear,  by  Phi¬ 
lip  Dodd  -i,  as  relates  to  the  vtell- known 
Scruple  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  commonly 
called  Quakers,  against  all  Swearing.  By 
Joseph  Gurney  Bevan.  8 vo.  1808. 


one  ;”  a  thing  utterly  incredible,  be¬ 
cause  the  Mosaic  dispensation  came 
from  Heaven.  Mr.  Bevan  allows  that 
our  Lord  has  annulled  Jewish  cere¬ 
monies  and  observances;  and  why? 
Because  they  all  had  a  reference  to 
a  plan  of  salvation  to  be  altered.  The 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  was  n© 
longer  to  be  expiatory,  now  that  the 
Soil  of  Man  was  come  to  take  away 
sin  by  his  once  offering  of  him  self. 
But  in  all  the  speeches  of  our  Lord, 
where  does  lie  once  say  that  any  of 
the  Mosaic  principles,  practices,  rites, 
or  ceremonies,  “  cometh  of  evil  ?” 

Let  Mr.  Bevan  consider  this  matter 
again,  and  preserve,,  as  he  has  done 
in  the  present  pamphlet,  that  cour¬ 
teous  and  candid  manner  which  be¬ 
comes  a  debate  on  religious  topieks. 

137.  Queen-Hoo  Hall,  a  Romance;  and 
Antient  Times,  a  Drama.  By  the  late 
Joseph  Strutt,  Author  of  “Rural  Sports , 
and  Pastimes  of  the  People  cf  England,” 
&C.  Murray.  4  v-ols.  12mo. 

THE  Romance  intituled  4C  Queen- 
Hoo  Hall”  was  acquired  by  the  Edi¬ 
tor  (as  we  arc  informed  in  the  Pre- 


OUR  Readers  will  not  expect  that  face)  in  an  imperfect  state,  having 
we  should  be  very  anxious  to  revive  been  left  unfinished  by  Mr.  Strutt ; 
a  controversy  respecting  any  of  the  which  may  account  to  the  Reader 
tenets  of  Quakerism.  The  legality  or  for  some  inconsistencies  in  the  story, 
illegality  of  Swearing  has  been  long  w  here  many  of  the  events  arc  too  sb- 
ago  discussed ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  ruptly  terminated,  and  managed  less 
whether  any  argument  can  be  now  artificially  than  suits  the  spirit  of  Ro- 


advanced  to  alter  the  state  of  the 
controversy.  We  wish,  with  the 
Quakers,  that  less  swearing  were  ne¬ 
cessary,  and  more  sincerity  ia  swear- 
*  Sec  pur  pp.  14U,  141, 


m  a  nee.  Notwithstanding  these  disad¬ 
vantages,  “  Queen-Hoo  Hail”  cannot 
be  perused  without  great  interest ; 
and  there  are  some  animated  descrip¬ 
tions 
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lions  of  antient  manners  on  winch 
the  most  fastidious  must  bestow  their 
meed  of  approbation.  The  Rural 
Sports  and  Pastimes  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  are  here  accurately  exhibited 
by  appropriate  characters.  The  ad¬ 
venture  of  Margery  and  Ralph  the 
Tasker  is  extremely  diverting,  and 
strongly  and  very  justly  marks  the 
force  of  superstition  on  ignorant 
minds,  with  the  dangers  to  which  it 
may  expose  them.  Among  the  higher 
personages  introduced,  the  story  of 
Rady  Emma  Darcy,  though  very  un¬ 
equal,  and  evidently  in  an  unfinished 
state,  is,  nevertheless,  a  most  affect¬ 
ing  narrative,  and  evinces  great  pow¬ 
ers  of  invention. 

Traits  of  genius  abound  through¬ 
out  the  work,  which  is,  upon  the 
whole,  infinitely  superior  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  productions  of  this  class. 

The  Drama  of  “Antient  Times” 
describes  the  contest  between  the 
Saxons  and  Danes,  in  the  reign  of 
Alfred.  After  the  Saxons  had  suffer¬ 
ed  a  defeat,  the  story  of  Alfred’s  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Danish  camp,  dis¬ 
guised  as  a  harper,  and,  by  making 
himself  master  of  their  secret  coun¬ 
sels,  turning  the  tide  of  victory  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Saxons,  is  managed  with 
sufficient  interest  to  afford  much  en¬ 
tertainment  in  the  closet,  though  not 
exactly  suited  to  dramatic  represent¬ 
ation. — The  writings  of  the  late  Mr. 
Strutt,  we  may  here  observe,  univer¬ 
sally  inculcate  the  strictest  morality. 

158.  Ike  Contrast:  a  Poem.  Including 
Comparative  Views  of  Britain,  Spain,  and 
France,  at  the  present  Moment.  In  Tzco 
Parts.  Addressed  to  an  English  Noble¬ 
man.  B>j  S.  J.  Pratt,  Esq.  Author  of 
“  Gleanings  in  England,5’  &c.  &c.  8 vo. 
Is.  Craddock  and  Joy. 

MR.  PRATT,  whose  Muse  is  ever 
ready  to  advocate  the  cause  of  his 


Country,  or  to  make  Poetry  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  ends  of  Humanity,  in  this 
little  work,  addressed  to  the  benevo- 
leut  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  had 
long  been  detained  in  France,  draws 
an  animated  Contrast  between  the 
scenes  his  Lordship  had  left  and  those 
which  solicited  his  regard  in  his  na¬ 
tive  land  *.  The  opening  is  highly 
poetical,  and  is  equal  to  the  best  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  Author : 

“  From  realms,  my  Lord,  where  Power  un¬ 
licens’d  reigns,  [chains; 

And  cheated  vassals  seem  to  hug  their 
Where  trembling  slaves  suppress  the  heart- 
.  felt  sigh, 

And,  gall’d  by  fetters,  rave  of  liberty  1 
From  cities  sack’d,  and  villages  on  fire, 
Where  scarce  is  sav’d  the  crutch’d  or  bed¬ 
rid  sire  ;  / 

Where,  near  her  hour  of  trial,  shrieks  the 
wife,  [life ; 

And  the  scar’d  babe  untimely  springs  to 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome,  to  your  native 
land,  [stand ; 

Where  still  fair  Freedom  makes  her  awful 
"Where  still  Religion  holds  her  sacred  sway. 
And  points  to  regions  of  eternal  day.” 

In  the  Second  Part,  after  depicting 
the  “Man  of  Blood”  in  his  genuine 
colours  of  infamy,  and  drawing  his 
character  in  a  few  lines,  w  ith  a  force 
and  precision  which  we  have  rarely 
seen  equaled,  the  burst  of  Patriotism 
which  gaVe  rise  to-  the  resistance  of 
the  Spanish  Nation,  and  the  prudence 
and  success  with  which  they  have  hi¬ 
therto  advanced  in  the  road  to  glory 
and  independence,  rouse  all  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  Poet;  and,  in  strains 
not  unworthy  of  the  Bard  of  Gray, 
he  thus  darts  into  futurity,  we  trust, 
with  prophetic  eye: 

“  But,  ah !  what  visions,  aweful  and 
profound,  [  round : 

Pregnant  with  happier  omens,  crowd  a- 
What  kindling  glory  bursts  upon  the  sight, 
Fair  as  when  Chaos  hail’d  the  birth  of 
Light ; 


*  “dhe  seat‘  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  within  two  short  miles  of  Cranbourn,  in  Win- 
borne  Hundred.  It  is  finely  wooded  :  the  grotto  is  an  object  of  the  traveller’s  curiosity: 
tae  country  surrounding  it  is  richly  diversified;  and  the  mansion-house,  though  placed 
somewhat  in  a  low  and  humid  situation,  is  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  suitable  to  the 
rank  ot  the  Noble  Proprietor.  Passing  thus  hastily,  not  contemptuously,  the  traveller 
is  eager  to  give  the  reader’s  heart  the  intelligence  of  what  far  surpasses  these  things, 
by  conducting  him  to  the  various  humble  dwellings,  whether  situated  in  the  adjacent 
towns  and  villages,  or  embosomed  in  the  shades,  where  the  inhabitants  are  cloathed. 
led,  or  comforted,  by  a  benevolent  that  is  hereditary  in  the  Shaftesburys,  and  whict 
_  has  *°.st  nothing  of  its  genial  glow  by  time  or  by  descent. — The  church  of  St.  Giles  if 
an  Quject  of  considerable  attraction,  and  is  situated  on  the  North  side  of  the  parish 
near  the  sfeat  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  whose  family  burial-place  it  is.  There  are  severa 
elegant  monuments  of  the  family.  Those  of  the  fourth  Earl,  and  that  of  the  Noble 
Author  oi  tae  “  Characteris ticks,”  are  eminently  beautiful.” 

'  ’  ..  Whei 
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When  the  frst  sun-beam  on  the  mass  was 
shed, 

And  utter  darkness  from  the  radiance  fled ; 
Swift  as  the  lightning’s  flash,  the  thunder’s 
roll, 

Th’  effulgence  rushes  on  the  startled  soul. 
Lo  !  as  it  spreads  into  more  perfect  day, 
Exulting  myriads  bless  th’  expanding  ray  ; 
Pursue  th’  illumin’d  track  their  fathers  trod, 
Rise  to  new  life,  and  feel  th’  inspiring  God. 
Prom  heav’n,  from  highest  heav’n,  descends 
the  flame,  [fame. 

To  point  and  guide  the  way  to  gen’rous 
’Twas  thus  the  pillar’d  fire  its  beam  dis¬ 
play’d,  [made. 

To  gild  the  sacred  path  that  heaven  had 
“  Full  many  a  blood-stain’d  year  its 
course  had  run  [begun  : 

Ere  men  divin’d  from  whence  their  wrongs 
By  turns  alarm’d,  disturb’d,  seduc’d/  ca¬ 
ress’d, 

Flatter’d,  cajol’d,  corrupted,  and  oppress’d : 
With  specious  shews  of  Freedom  now  a- 
mus’d. 

And  now  with  real  Slavery  abus’d  : 
Falsehood,  ambition,  l'apine,  all  their  aim; 
Th’  assassin  mask’d  beneath  the  hero’s 
name : 

The  solemn  treaty,  and  the  banquet  gay, 
Insidious  each,  as  each  might  best  betray ; 
The  cheated  world  ensnar’d  by  an  embrace, 
To  fix  its  axis  on  an  upstart  race; 

Empire  on  empire  hurl’d,  and  tin-one  on 
throne,  [own ; 

By  robbers,  bent  to  make  that  world  their 
Till  kingdom  after  kingdom  swell’d  their 
power, 

And  privileg’d  the  Monsters  to  devour ! 

“  But,  broad  and  general  while  the  ruin 
spread. 

One  gen’rous  Nation  rose,  as  from  the  dead ; 
E’en  from  its  ashes,  as  by  Heav’n’s  com¬ 
mand, 

In  fire  it  rose,  the  phoenix  of  the  land  ! 

Yet,  ah!  it  was  not  the  fierce  meteor’s 
glare, 

That  burns  a  while,  then  dissipates  in  air; 
’Twas  not  the  madd’ning  ferment  of  an 
hour, 

Nor  meaner  struggle  for  a  change  of  power ; 
’Twas  not  a  sordid,  mercenary  race. 

That  move  to  battle  with  a  hireling’s  pace ; 
Nor  the  plann’d  contest  that  from  party 
springs. 

Nor  partial  strife  of  yet  inferior  things  ; 
Nor  yet  the  multitude’s  unlicens’d  rage, 
That  for  vile  gold  on  either  side  engage : 

No !  ’twas  the  magnet,  which  all  Nature 
draws 

To  one  supreme  and  universal  cause, 

That  touches  at  a  thousand  points  the 
heart, 

Wakes  us  to  bliss  or  agonizing  smart; 
That  rocks  the  cradle  where  our  infants  lie, 
Throbs  in  each  pulse,  and  breathes  in 
ev’ry  sigh ; 
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That  guards  the  dwellings  where  our  loves 
reside,  [pride ; 

The  father’s  transports,  and  the  matron's  ' 
And  in  the  forms  of  parent,  child,  or  wife, 
Endears  the  sweet  affinities  of  life.*” 

These  extracts  will  sufficiently 
evince  the  spirit  that  pervades  the 
performance,  which  shews  the  undi¬ 
minished  powers  of  the  Poet,  and  is 
creditable  to  the  country  that  pro¬ 
duced  him. 

139.  British  Chronology ;  or,  A  Catalogue 
of  Monarchs,  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius 
Caesar  to  the  Conquest  of  William  Duke 
of  Normandy.  To  which  are  added , 
Chronological  Tables  of  English  History , 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  Reign  ; 
calculated  to  afford  Assistance  to  young 
Students  of  either  Sex  who  are  desirous  of 
attaining  a  Knowledge  of  the  Annals  of 
their  Country.  By  the  Rev.  George 
Whittaker,  A.M.  Domestic  Chaplain  of 
the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe,  and  Master  of  the  Grammar 
School  in  Southampton.-  12mo. 

THIS  useful  manual  may  certainly 
answer  the  purpose  held  out  in  the 
above  title ;  bat  the  characters  of  the 
Sovereigns  are  not  always  given  with 
due  discrimination  ;  e.  g.  “  Charles  L 
was  deficient  in  judgment,  bigoted, 
forbidding,  and  insincere;  but  his 
misfortunes  have  drawn  a  veil  over 
his  errors.  He  wras  surnamed  Mar - 
tyr .”  This  is  surely  not  a  fair  cha¬ 
racter.  Something  might  have  been 
said  of  the  bigotry  and  insincerity  of 
the  enemies  he  had  to  contend  with, 
and  whom  no  sincerity  or  concession 
would  have  diverted  from  their  pur¬ 
pose  of  overturning  the  Constitution. 
In  other  respects  we  subscribe  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  Compiler,  and  to  his 
judicious  selection  of  Events  and  Re- 
markable  Persons  in  each  reign. 

140.  Memoirs  of  Mafia  Countess  D’Alva  ; 
being  neither  Novel  nor  Romance ,  but  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  both .  Interspersed  with  his¬ 
toric  Facts  and  comic  Incidents ;  in  the 
Course  of  which  are  introduced  Fragments 
and  Circumstances  not  altogether  inappli¬ 
cable  to  the  Events  of  this  distracted.  Age, 
&c.  &c.  By  Priscilla  Parlante.  In  Two 
Volumes,  large  Svo  ;  with  Engravings , 

THERE  is  a  considerable  degree  of 
ingenuity  in  this  production  ;  which, 
though  carried  on  to  a  great  length, 
is,  generally  speaking,  supported 
throughout  with  vigour,  and,  to  the 
conclusion,  maintains  a  fast  hold  of 

the 
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the  Header’s  mind.  The  plan,  though 
complicated,  is  neither  deficient  nor 
perplexed ;  the  characters,  though 
numerous,  are  sufficiently  distinct, 
and  well  supported.  The  heroine  and 
the  other  principal  figures  are  never 
obscured  by  an  injudicious  mixture  of 
interests;  and  there  runs  through  the 
whole  such  a  knowledge  of  the  work¬ 
ings  of  the  human  mind,  such  a  dis¬ 
crimination  of  the  moral  and  active 
qualities  of  human  nature;  as  we 
should  hardly  have  expected  from  a 
female  writer,  for  such,  from  the  ti¬ 
tle-page,  we  are  to  presume  is  the 
case,  though  the  name  is  evidently 
fictitious.  The  chief  error  into  which 
Madam  Priscilla  appears  to  have 
fallen  is,  a  redundancy  of  epithets, 
and  too  much  amplification  in  some 
passages,  chiefly  descriptive.  The 
work,  however,  is  interesting,  and 
will  be  very  useful  to  the  Pfiryw rights 
and  M  eld-dramat  i  sts  of  the  p  resent  d  ay . 

141.  Plans,  Sections,  and  Perspective-  Ele- 
.  'nation,  of  Esses  County-Hall,  at  Chelms¬ 
ford  .  By  John  Johnson,  Architect.  Fo¬ 
lio.  Printed  by  Nichols  and  Son. 

THIS  is  a  splendid  though  not  a 
very  bulky  publication,  consisting  of 
X  IV  weil-engraved  Plates,  and  a  brief 
explanatory  Description  in  Letter 
Press,,  beautifully  printed. 

The  venerable  Architect*  to  whom 
the  Publick  are  indebted  for  this  fine 
specimen  of  his  talents,  has  been  too 
tong  known  to  require  our  eiogium ; 
and  we  are  happy  to  find  him,  at  an 
advanced  period  of  life,  witli  facul¬ 
ties  wholly  unimpaired. 

The  County-Hall  at  Chelmsford*  is 
one  among  the  many  public  edifices 
which  Mr..  Johnson  has  erected  ;  and, 
in  the  same  Town,  the  Stone  Bridge, 
the  Church,  and  a  very  large  Prison, 
were  built  from  his  designs,,  and  un¬ 
der  his  direction,  as  Architect  and 
Surveyor  of  the  County :  an  office 
which  he  has  ably  filled  near  26  years. 

Though  Mr.  Johnson  has  not  hi¬ 
therto  been  known  as  an  Author,  we 

*  This  elegant  structure  was  erected  for 
20001.  Jess  than  the  original  estimate ;  a 
service  for  which  Mr.  Johnson  received 
the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  County  Quar¬ 
ter  Sessions  ;  with  the  pleasing  addition  of 
n  piece  of  plate  to  the  value  of  100  gui¬ 
neas,  “  as  a  public  testimony  of  h,is  inte¬ 
grity  and  professional  abilities.”  See  Mr. 
Nichols’s  “History  of  Leicestershire,”  vol. 
LV,  p.  528.. 
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recollect  having  seen  a  pamphlet  at¬ 
tributed  to  him,  so  long  ago  as  1778*  . 
under  the  title  of  “An  Appeal  to  the 
Publick,  on  the  Right  of  using  QU- 
Cement,  or  Composition  for  Stucco, 
Ac.;”  which  was  equally  creditable  to 
his  candour  and  his  professional  skill. 

In  another  character,  that  of  a 
Philanthropist,  the  Cons  anguinilar  hum 
at  Leicester ,  a  charitable  foundation 
erected  by  him  in  1792,  and  endowed 
with  a  perpetual  rent-charge  of  7 Ql.  a 
year,  is  a  testimony  beyond  all  praise. 

'■  TO1  »■  — • 

LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Dr.  Wilkins,  librarian  to  the  Ho¬ 
nourable  East  India  Company,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  who,  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Warren  Hastings,  Esq.  in  In¬ 
dia,  particularly  distinguished  himself 
in  various  scientific  and  literary  pur¬ 
suits,  has  nearly,  we  understand,  com¬ 
pleted  his  laborious  and  interesting 
w  ork  on  the  Sanskrit  language.  Mr. 
Halfied,  the  translator  of  the  Ceniit 
Code,  Mr.  Wilkins,  Mr.  Colebrooke, 
and  the  late  Sir  William  Jones,  seem 
to  be  the  only  Englishmen  who  have 
hitherto  made  any  material  progress 
in  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit,  which 
has  to  boast  an  antiquity  coeval  with, 
the  Christian  tera. 

A  Poem  on  “  The  Battle  of  Maida’? 
may  be  soon  expected  from  Lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  Scott. 

INDEX  INDiCATORI.ua, 

Biocraphicus  will  be  thankful  for  any 
account  of  Thomas  Lyster,  Philomath .  whose 
portrait,  at  the  age  of  63,  was  engraved 
bv  R.  White  in  1698  ;  or  of  George  Hud¬ 
dleston,  who  was  Lyster’s  bookseller,  and 
lived  near  Exeter  ’Change.  Neither  Mr. 
Grander  nor  his  Continuator  mention  there. 

“  Our  Distant  Friend’*  is  not  forgotten. 
If  we  were  nearer,  we  should  not  disagree. 

Anti-$caraba:us  will  find,  in  our  for¬ 
mer  volumes,  many  denouncements  against 
Black  Beetles. 

To  G.  V’s  enquiry,  “Whether  a  Lady 
who  is  created  a  Peeress,  with  limitation 
to  the  issue  of  her  then  husband,  can  con¬ 
fer  the  title  of  Honourable  on,  her  issue  by 
a  second  husband?”  We  answer,  No. 

Mr.  Paterson’s  Drawing  shall  be  used. 

We  have  never  seen  the  book  which  “A 
constant  Reader  and  occasional  Contribu¬ 
tor”  desires  us  to  review  ;  nor  do  we  pro¬ 
fess  to  review  every  work  that  is  publish¬ 
ed.- — This  applies,  in  some  degree,  to  A.  Z. 

Crito,  “  on  the  Character  of  David 
Hume,”  in  our  next;  with  J.  H.  Prince  ;. 
Church  Notes  from  Burford,  Shropshire  ; 
Z’s  Account  of  Macadore  j  &c.  &c.  See. 

LOAfc 
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LOVE  AND  PRUDENCE. 

By  Laura-Sophia  Temple. 
,TTWAS  yet  the  dawn  of  Youth’s  gay 
|  hour, 

Ere  mild  Content  had  fled  my  bower, 

Joy’s  rosy  orb  illum’d  my  sky, 

And  Fancy  lit  my  moving  eye  ; 

I  laugh’d  at  Danger’s  whisper’d  threat, 
With  maddest  hopes  my  vain  heart  beat ; 
'Twas  then  that  Prudence  cross’d  my  way, 
And  often,  often  would  she  say, 

“  Check  thy  wild  course,  and  follow  me.” 

I  murmur’d  at  her  harsh  command, 

I  would  not  take  her  offer'd  hand  : 
“What!”  1  exclaim’d,  “  already  come. 

All  my  best  feelings  to  benumb  ? 

Grant  to  my  prayers  a  short  delay, 

O  !  call  again  some  other  day  ! 

Full  soon  will  Time  my  minutes  steal. 

And  on  my  forehead  fix  his  seal — 

Then,  then,  cold  nymph,  I  ’ll  follow  thee.” 
She  sigh’d,  and  went. — I  dropp'd  a  tear, 
But  still  pursued  my  mad  career. 

While  thus  I  joyous  skipp’d  along, 

I  heard  a  soft  and  melting  song, 

Onward  I  bounded — for  the  strain 
Thrill’d  to  my  heart,  and  pierc'd  my 
brain — 

But  Prudence  stopp’d  me — tho’  repell’d 
Still  she  return’d — my  steps  withheld, 

And  mournful  whisper’d.  “  Follow  me.” 

I  turn’d  me  from  her  stedfast  eye, 

And  from  her  presence  long’d  to  fly — 

Oh,  it  was  Love’s  voluptuous  lay. 

Tempted  my  truant  feet  to  stray  ! 

That  o’er  my  cheated  senses  stole, 

And  robb’d  of  energy  my  soul  : 

That  bade  my  tongue  to  Prudence  say, 

“  Thou  meddling  fool  ! — away — away  ! 

I  cannot, — will  not, — follow  thee.” 

O’er  flovv’ry  paths  I  gayly  stept, 

Prudence  the  w'hile  look’d  on,  and  wept  j 
ghz’d  on  Love’s  enchanting  smile, 

’And  doated  on  the  gentle  wile  ; 

’Tis  not  for  my  weak  lips  to  tell 
The  magic  of  each  wond’-ious  spell, 

Which  did  my  bosom-peace  betray, 

And  tempted  still  my  tongue  to  say 
“  Prudence,  I  will  not  follow  thee.” 

Thus  was  my  feeble  judgment  led 
By  all  that  Love,  or  look’d,  or  said ; 

Thus  was  my  raw  unpractis’d  youth 
Deceiv’d  by  falsehood — deck’d  in  truth, 
But,  when  I  prov  d  that  angel  smile 
The  worthless  covering  of  guile — 

O  !  when  my  dark  and  vast  despair, 

Had  found  his  promises  were  air — 

Then  did  remorse  my  bosom  rend — 

And  clasping'  Prudence,  as  my  friend, 

“  Lead  on,”  I  cried,  “  I  ’ll  follow  thee.” 


SOLITUDE.  Bv  a  Lady. 

O  sacred  Solitude  !  divine  retreat, 

Choice  of  the  Prudent,  envy  of  the  Great  ! 

T  thee,  celestial  Solitude,  I  fly, 

|  Earnest  to  shun  the  din  of  Multitude: 


In  crowded  City,  scene  of  sordid  care  ; 
Anxious  Solicitude  there  keeps  her  Court ; 
There  Industry  and  Commerce  throng  her 
fane, 

And  Myriads  worship  daily  at  her  9hrine  : 
There  j^varice  toils  to  raise  his  euvy’4 
store, 

And  glories  in  the  dross  he  dare  not  use  : 
There  Luxury  spreads  her  snares,  and  Vice 
exults  ; 

And  sober  Reason’s  voice  is  scarcely  heard. 

Not  so  with  thee,  peaee-giVmg-Solitude  : 

I  sought  thee  early  in  the  spring  of  life, 
And  lov’d  to  solace  in  thy  verdant  shades  ; 
Where,  studying  Instruction’s  page,  I 
soar’d 

Far,  far  above  the  sublunary  sphere.: 

’T  vvas  then  Time  fled  with  downy  wing 
along,  '  [lay, 

Till  nought  was  heard  save  Philomela’s 
Or  the  soft  murmurs  of  a  waterfall. 

If  then  in  early  youth  thy  groves  I  sought, 
Arid  in  thy  bowers  delighted  to  repose, 

Now  rolling  years  have  silver’d  o’er  my 
head, 

When  wearied  with  a  toilsome  pilgrimage, 
Where  shall  I  meet  serenity  of  mind  ? 
Where  but  with  thee,  enchanting  Solitude  ? 
Storing  the  mind  with  matter  for  converse, 
Thou  giv’st  a  relish  for  Society ; 

(For  w'here  is  pleasure,  without  contrast 
found  ? )  [teach 

’T  is  thine  to  harmonize  the  soul,  and 
Thoughtless  Mortality  to  know  itself : 
Backward  to  turn  the  retrospective  eye, 
Wisdom  deriving  from  experience  past, 

To  scrutinize  our  thoughts,  and  contem¬ 
plate 

The  vast  duration  of  Eternity. 

Few  are  thy  Lovers,  few  thy  Votaries  ; 
Few  know  the  pleasures  that  with  thee  are 
found, 

III  suited  to  the  giddy  restless  throng  : 
None  but  the  thoughtful  love  thy  still  re¬ 
treats,  [groves, 

Thy  woodbine  bow’rs,  thy  dark  impervious 
Thy  drooping  willows,  and  thy  inurin’ rin-g 
rills, 

And  all  the  rural  beauties  of  thy  reign  : 
There  Bards  immortal  woo'd  the  willing 
Muse,  [strains. 

And  Phoebus  there  inspir’d  seraphic 
Much  do  we  owe,  lov’d  Solitude,  to  thee, 
Pope’s  Moral  Lay,  polite,  refin’d,  sublime. 
With  all  the  treasures  of  his  Grecian  Muse. 
Founded  in  Reason,  by  Experience  prov'd. 
From  Young’s  uin  qual’d  pen  flow’d  truths 
divine,  [firm’d. 

They  stand  by  pure  Religion’s  voice  con  • 
Glowing  with  love  of  harmony  and  thee, 

In  Sheene’s  sweet  shades  the  gentl« 
Thomson  sung. 

lie  added  darkness  to  thy  sober  charms. 

The  time  would  fail,  to  register  the  names 
Of  Kings,  of  Poets,  Heroes,  Orators, 
Who 've  sought  true  Wisdom  in  thy  calm 
retreads, 

Not 
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Nor  sought  in  vain ;  even  in  modern  times. 
When  Dissipation  bears  tyrannic  rule, 
And  Vice  stalks  barefac’d  in  the  blaze  of 
noon, 

We  boast  a  virtuous  Muse,  who  never  yet 
Has  sacrific’d  the  modesty  of  song. 

She  only  hopes  to  please  the  sacred  few 
Who  own  Religion’s  mild  and  gentle  sway. 
The  reverend  Cumberland  here  stands  con¬ 
fess’d 

The  advocate  of  Christianity. 

Truths  evangelic,  Piety  sublime. 

Adorn  his  page,  and  dignify  his  verse, 
Where  knowledge,  learning,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  blend ;  [praise, 

We  read  with  rapture,  and  with  ardour 
The  Poet  reverence,  and  the  Man  esteem. 
We  wish  to  see  the  Bard  whom  Heaven  in¬ 
spires, 

To  pay  the  tribute  qf  respect  most  due  ; 
We  long  to  hear  the  accents  of  his  voice 
Whose  Virtues  in  these  base  degen’rate 
times 

Reflect  a  radiant  lustre  round  his  head, 
Crowning  his  works  with  immortality. 

Posterity,  thro’  each  succeeding  age, 
Shall  read  delighted,  and  instructed  bless 
The  pious  memory  of  Cumberland. 
f/pper  Street,  Islington.  Sarah  Hughes. 

PROLOGUE 

7 0  the  New  Traditionary  Play,  intituled. 
The  Mysterious  Bride,  written  by  Lum- 
xey  St.  George  Skeffington,  Esq. 
Spoken  by  Mr.  Putnam. 

TTT1TH  anxious  mind,  with  agitated 
\\  breast, 

By  ev’ry  terror  forcibly  impress’d, 

Our  Bard  to-night,  exalted  in  his  views, 
Resigns  the  comic  for  the  serious  Muse  ; 
Beneath  her  banner  variously  displays 
Passion’s  mere  spark  extended  to  a  blaze  ; 
While  moral  ardour  kindles  into  birth 
The  firm  in  honour,  and  the  pure  in  worth  ! 
Here  Virtue  hails,  contending  claims  above, 
The  tear  of  Pity  on  the  cheek  of  Love. 

Our  Bard  no  longer  treads  on  Fairy¬ 
land,  [mand ; 

Where  Fancy,  like  a  despot,  holds  com- 
No  longer  now  endeavours  to  excite 
.  Ideal  grief,  and  fabulous  delight ; 

Still  less  attempts,  with  vigour,  to  transmit 
Wit  strong  as  genius,  genius  bright  as  wit ; 
While  Learning  rears,  with  animated  haste. 
Reviving  elegance,  and  rescued  taste.  . 
He  simply  offers,  unadorn’d  by  art, 

One  touch  of  Nature  on  a  gen’rous  heart. 
Though  pageantry,  though  magic  he  for¬ 
sake,  [wake, 

Though  “  Sleeping  Beauties”  here  no  longer 
Vet  shall  it  still  decidedly  appear. 

That  love,  when  noble,  never  slumbers  here. 
Hearts  like  your  own  with  clemency  can 
feel — 

To  hearts  so  srifted  now  we  make  appeal  ; 


Each  party  then  shall  equal  pleasure  share. 
He  that  solicits  mercjvYou  that  spare. 

Mr.  Urban,  Sept.  13. 

I  HAVE  attempted  a  Translation  of  the 
Latin  lines  on  the  Hermitage  door  of 
I.  F.  M.  Bovaston,  Esq.  (See  p.  728.)  ‘ 
It  is,  1  think  very  literal ;  but  the  two  last 
lines  are  transposed,  as  I  think  the  two 
preceding  the  better  conclusion.  If  you 
think  them  worthy  of  insertion,  they  are  at 
your  service.  They  are  the  amusement  of 
half  an  hour  one  of  these  rainy  evenings. 
Yours,  &c.  Waldensis. 

HAIL  !  Solitude,  how  thee  I  love  ! 

The  road  direct  to  Heaven  above  j 
Far  off  from  thee  is  ever  hurl’d 
The  pomp  and  madness  of  the  World. 

Her-e  will  I  sit,  if  crowds  should  rage. 
While  things  above  my  soul  engage, 
Angels  with  me  shall  praises  sing, 

Praises  to  Heaven’s  eternal  King. 

O  that  I  always  were  allow’d, 

Here  to  avoid  the  treacherous  crowd  1 
And  like  some  lonely  Hermit  rest, 

With  tranquil  life  and  quiet  blest 
Till  Choirs  of  Angels  with  me  rise 
And  waft  me  guiltless  to  the  skies. 


ANOTHER  TRANSLATION. 

IWEET  Solitude,  thy  blest  abode 
Stands  in  the  high  and  narrow  road 
Which  leads  to  Heaven — far  distant  lies 
The  Temple  of  mad  vanities — 

What  is  the  public  rage  to  me  ? 

Here  I  enjoy  tranquillity. 

My  thoughts  to  Heaven  take  rapid  wing  j 
I  hear  the  Choir  of  Angels  sing  j 
And  I  rejoice  my  soul  to  raise, 

To  join  them  in  my  Saviour’s  praise. 

O  !  might  I  here  have  fix’d  abode, 

Nor  see  the  bustles  of  the  crowd, 

Till  Angels  should  my  soul  convey 
To  realms  of  everlasting  day  ! 

Thus  like  a  Hermit,  free  from  strife. 

Here  may  I  pass  a  happy  life  !  L, 

LINES,  by  the  late  Mr.  Richardson,  on 
the  Ruins  of  Finchale  Abbey-}- . 

WAND’RER,  with  reverence  tread 
this  sacred  earth  ;  [gaze. 

And  while  the  ravish’d  eye  with  endless 
Strays  o’er  the  wonders  of  these  holy 
ruins,  [days. 

And  to  thy  memory  brings  those  awful 
When  stern  Religion,  with  her  iron  rod 
And  form  terrific,  humaniz’d  the  soul ; 
Dare  not  with  impious  thoughts  arraign 
her  name  : 

Those  wild  Austerities  to  barb’rous  Man 
Unlock’d  the  springs  of  Light,  and  wak’d 
the  soul 

To  Life,  and  Immortality,  and  Heaven. 


*  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  character 
pf  Miesco* 


■Y  “  And  was  curried  by  the  Angels  int® 
Abraham’s  bosom.” 

+  Engraved  in  vol.LXXVIL  p-  1201, 

1  P  EPISTLE? 
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EPISTLE  CONGRATULATORY >  &c. 
Toths  Poet  near  Donnington  Castle. 
(See  p.  146.) 

AH  !  happy  Bard  !  possessor  of  “  a 
Cot!'5 

“  A  Paddock”  too — terrestial  blissful  lot  ! 
Not  oft  the  Poet’s  fate,  such  bliss  to 
share  ;  [pair  •' 

Some  pine  in  attics,  others  ’bode  des- 
And  some  their  mighty  castles  bund  in 
ah% 


Not  such  thy  lot,  thou  favourite  of  Heav’n  ! 
To  thee  an  earthly  paradise  is  giv’n : 
Where  flow’rets  bloom,  meanders  sweetly 
play,  _  '[thy  day. 

While  Cynthia  gilds  thy  nights,  and  Sol 
Fa^  better  still — sweet  Virtue  loves  thy 
Cot ;  [forgot. 

Whence  Vice  is  banish’d — Fashion  there 
Perhaps  (still  rising  in  the  tale  of  bliss) 
Some  gentle  Eve  may  just  thy  flowerets 
kiss, 

Or,  haply  legalized  by  sacred  rite. 
Partake  thine  Eden — multiply  delight : 
Attend  thy  steps  with  true  congenial  love , 
Mild  as  thy  lambs,  and  happy  as  a  dove. 
But  pry  not.  Muse !  the  Cotter’s  joys  to 


scan  ; 

Nor  scrutinize  minute  his  happy  plan. 
Suffice  that  he  a  blissful  Poet  seems  ; 

Nor  dare  to  call  it  all  poetic  dreams  1 
And  yet  a  Sister  Muse  one  hint  might  give  ; 
Jf  wrong — a  Brother  Poet  might  forgive. 
’Tis  this — that  ever  since  the  fatal  fall, 
When  Man’s  first  disobedience  whelm’d 
us  all ; 

No  spot  secure  against  the  serpent's  wiles. 
Who  poison’d  Eve,  and  many  a  son  be¬ 
guiles. 

A  Proteus  he,  no  shape  but  he  assumes, 
Struts  through  the  town,  or  basks  where 
Eden  blooms ! 

His  grand  design  each  subtle  art  employs 
To  murder  man,  and  poison  human  joys. 
Whether  the  Palace,  Senate,  or  theh 
Cot,  [lot, 

No  matter  which,  still  danger  marks  our  y 
Assails  the  cloister,  haunts  the  hermit’s  j 
grot.  J 

Pride  and  ambition,  not  to  courts  confin’d, 
May  sometimes  lurk  in  a  plebeian  mind. 

’  Tis  humble  Virtue,  vigilant  and  sound, 

That  guards  the  happy  life,  wherever  found. 
F  ■om  a  Village  near  the  Banks  *  q 
of  Stour,  March  28. 


TO  LIBERTY. 

DUN  Night  had  spread  o’er  Nature’s 
face 

Her  star-bespangled  veil ; 

At  rest  was  all  the  feather’d  race. 

And  hush’d  each  whisp’ring  gale. 

The  Moon,  refulgent  Queen  of  Night, 
Had  silver’d  all  the  rills ; 

Shed  o’er  the  meads  her  trembling  light, 
And  ting’d  the  distant  hills. 


When  a  young  blooming  swain,  repos’d 
Beside  a  streamlet’s  wind, 

Thus  midst  the  solemn  scene  disclos’d 
The  thoughts  that  fill’d  his  mind: 

“  O  Liberty  !  of  ev’ry  art 
The  mistress ;  ’tis  thy  power 
Can  soothe  the  child  of  mis’ry’s  heart. 

In  Sorrow’s  baleful  hour. 

“  Thou  mak’st  the  hardy  Greenlander 
To  every  milder  zone 
His  rocks  and  icy  plains  prefer. 

Where  endless  winters  frown. 

“  Thou  deck’st  the  Shepherd’s  sun-burcCt 
face, 

And  bid’st  it  wear  a  smile  ; 

Thou  giv’st  his  little  home  a  grace. 

And  sooth’st  his  pugged  toil. 

“  Each  hero  was  by  thee  upheld 
On  Marathon’s  dire  shore ; 

When,  greatly  bold,  they  screw’d  the  field 
With  slackest  Persian  gore. 

“  In  va  ri  the  choicest,  works  of  art. 

The  crown  and  glitt’ring  crest, 

Can  yield  enjoyment  to  the  heart. 

Where  thou  art  ne’er  a  guest. 

“  For  me,  remote  from  gaudy  strife. 

Let  but  my  blessings  be, 

While  journeying  on  this  toilsome  life. 

My  cot,  my  flocks,  and  Thee. 

“  What  though  to  brave  keen  Sorrow’s 
storm, 

And  haggard  Woe,  be  mine ; 

Let  me  but  see  thy  lovely  form. 

And  I  will  ne’er  repine.” 

E.  Duncanno^. 

A  SCOTTISH  DIRGE. 

By  a  young  Lady.  (See  p.  724. ) 

SLEEP  on,  sleep  on,  O  Scottish  Chief:* 
Sleep  on,  the  bravest  of  our  Clan  1 
No  words  can  e’er  express  our  grief, 

We  weep  the  hero  and  the  man  l 

Oh  !  wrap  him  in  his  Highland  plaid. 

His  dirk  and  pistol  by  his  side. 

And  round  his  grave,  all  mourning  sad, 

W e  ’ll  weep  our  country’s  hope  and  pride  ! 

Curse,  curse  the  arm  that  aim’d  tl\e  blow. 
The  fatal  blow  that  kill’d  our  Chief — 
The  brave  Dundee  now  rests  below, 

And  leaves  us  here,  a  prey  to  grief! 

Around  no  splendid  trophies  rise, 

No  ensigns  shew  his  moss-clad  bed  : 
Pale,  stiff,  and  cold,  here  stretch’d  he  lies, 
And  rests  among  the  silent  dead  ! 


A  Monsieur  le  Comte  Barowlaski. 

( By  the  same.) 

LES  Anglois  sont  sans  doute  heureux, 
Paree  que  vous  etes  parmi  eux  j 
La  Poiogne  est.  honoree, 

Paree  que  la  vous  etiez  ne  ; 

Mais  vous  etes  plus  heureux  vous  metne, 
Paree  que  tout  le  monde  vous  aime. 


ODE 
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ODE  AUX  ROMAINS. 

TVE'VEILLEZ-VOUS,  nouveaux  Ca- 
JL\  mi  lies, 

Pour  charter  ces  tier?  Gaulois 
Qui  de vo rent  ros  champs  fertiles, 

En  foulant  a  leurs  pieds  vos  lois. 

Vous,  bCritiers  de  ce  courage 
Qui  dompta  P  orgueil  de  Carthage, 

Et  lit  trembler  tout  V  univers ; 

Saas  rougir,  enfans  d’Ausonie, 

Pouvez-vous  de  la  tyrannie 
Coudescendre  a  porter  les  fers. 

Souvenez-vous  de  votre  race 
Si  feconde  en  fameux  guerriers, 

Et  volez  sur  leur  noble  trace 
Vous  couvrir  de  justes  lauriers. 

Oui,  Remains,  pour  briser  vos  chaines 
JI  faut  de  ces  vertus  Romaines 
Dont  s’  honoraient  tant  vos  ayeux. 

La  source  n’  en  est  point  tarie  : 

Chez  vous,  mourir  pour  sa  patrie 
C’  est  encor  un  sort  glorieux. 

Volez  done  arracber  la  foudre 
Des  mains  de  ces  cruels  brigands 
Qui  voudraivnt  tout  reduire  eu  poudre 
Dans  leurs  projets  extravagans. 

Chassez,  chassez  du  Capitole 
Ces  adorateurs  d’  uue  idole, 

JJ  image  de  P  Ini  quite. 

Que  bientdt  P  Europe  affranebie 
Doive  a  votre  male  energie 
Le  retour  de  sa  liberte. 

P’un  ceil  satisfait  Dieu  contemple 
Jjg  triompbe  de  la  vertu, 

Le  profanateur  de  sou  temple 
Aux  pieds  de  P  Ibere  abattu. 

Ainsi  sa  Divine  puissance 
A  hue  a  proteger  P  innocence 
Contre  ies  complots  criminels. 

A  P  ombre  de  son  bras  terrible, 

Le  Chretien  devient  invincible 
Qiiand  il  combat  pour  ses  autels. 

Cheyne  xeal/c.  Charles  Tancrj/, 

QUATORZAIN. 

OT  with  tpore  rapture  does  a  father 
press 

His  darling  infant  to  his  glowing  cheeks  ; 
Than  I  this  Portrait,  that  too  true  be¬ 
speaks 

The  source  of  all  my  varying  distress  ! 

On  these  dear  lips  how  often  have  I  hung, 
When  she,  whose  beauties  here  conspi¬ 
cuous  shine,  [tongue. 

Could  charm  my  soul  with  her  persuasive 
That  tongue  whose  notes  weye  musical ! 
divine  ! 

How  oft  I  know  not !  for  each  changing  hour 
Beheld  us  clinging  to  each  other’s  form  ; 
While  fondly  yielding  to  affection’s  power. 
We  bath’d  in  bliss  unconscious  of  alarm ! 
Bath’d  till  the  luring  beauties  of  the  wave 
To  Blackshaw  prov’d  a  sad,  untimely 
grave  ! 

Grafton  street,  Sept.  1808.  J.  G. 


QUATORZAIN. 

Tv  Sleep. 

COME  forth,  thou  Spirit !  whose  somni= 
ferous  powers 

Beguile  the  senses  to  romantic  spheres  ! 
Where  they  elude  the  darkly-featur’d 
hours, 

And  sport  unknown  to  melancholy  fears  ! 

Spirit,  advance!  let  thine  aerial  arm 
O’er  this  lorn  frame  extend  the  secret 
spell ; 

That,  by  the  influence  of  so  great  a  charm, 
I  may  awhile  in  meads  Elysian  dwell  ! 

Spirit,  advance  !  for  now  my  sickening 
eyes 

Demand  the  force  of  thy  peculiar  art ; 
For  the  long  struggling  of  repeated  sighs 
Hath  almost  broken  this  impassion’d 
heart ! 

Spirit,  come  forth !  and  bear  my  soul 

aw  ay  [nal  day  ! 

To  those  bright  realms,  where  shines  eter- 

Orafton  street,  J.  G. 

September,  1808. 

V  A  U  X  H  A  L  L. 

August  5,  1808. 

Y  Friendship  call’d,  I  fled  to  Plea¬ 
sure  s  Court, 

Where  all  her  cheerful  votaries  resort : 
Illum'd  by  various  brightly-colour’d  lights, 
As  num’rous  as  the  stars  in  clearest  nights  : 
Where,  whilst  some  gaily  dance,  some 
sweetly  siug  ;  [string. 

And  others  touch  the  tuneful  trembling 
Here  stately  trees,  with  branches  inter¬ 
wove  [above. 

Of  mingled  leaves,  form  a  grand  roof 

Where  crowds  in  measures  light  and  frolic 
rove,  [grove. 

Or,  cautious,  walk  alohg  the  darksome 
Beyond  this  gloomy  grove  a  Temple  stood. 
Retir’d  and  dark,  as  in  a  midnight  wood. 
Where  artificial  fire-works  were  display’d. 
And  sound  and  light  our  senses  both  in¬ 
vade. 

A  beauteous  piece  now  shone  in  liquid  fire  • 
Eliza,  anxious,  wish’d  that  she  was  higher  ; 
The  words  I  caught  with  rapture  and  de¬ 
light. 

And  quickly  rais’d  Eliza  up  to  siebt ! 

The  lovely  fair  above  the  rest  plac’d  high  ; 
As  Atlas  Heaven  supported,  so  did  T. 

In  choice  of  happiness  the  wise  may  err. 
But  he  is  right  who  trusts  to  Heaven — or 
Hejr — 

Whose  eyes  beam  joy,  and  ever-blooming 
youth — 

In  both  are  brightness,  purity,  and  truth  ! 
The  rockets  rudely  rushing  now  aspir'd, 
Those  envy’d  rockets  were  by  her  ad¬ 
mir’d. 

And,  soaring  high,  burst  forth  in  brilliant 
pride,  [died. 

Shower’d  e’er  Eliza  glorious  stars — and 

PEOCEEDIk'Ji 
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Proceedings  xv , the  Second  Session  of  the  Fourth  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  1808. 


House  of  Lords,  June  27. 

On  bringing  up  the  Appropriation  Act, 
Earl  Lauderdale  objected  to  1,500,000/.  to 
the  East  Indig.  Company  being  compre¬ 
hended  in  that  Act,  by  which  means  the 
Lords  were  precluded  from  the  right  of  in¬ 
quiring  into  the  propriety  of  it.  He  there¬ 
fore  moved  that  a  message  be  sent  to  the 
Commons,  desiring  a  Copy  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Affairs  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

After  a  few  words  from  Lords  Suffolk, 
Harvkesbury,  and  Holland,  the  motion  was 
negatived. 

On  the  second  reading  of  the  Stipendia¬ 
ry  Curates’  Bill,  Lord  Sidmouth  moved 
that  it  be  load  a  second  time  this  day  three 
months.  After  some  discussion,  a  division 
took  place — Contents  17,  Non-Contents 
36.  The  Bill  was  then  read. 

I  “dr  imii  11  1  —  — 

I 

House  of  Commons,  June  29. 

Mr.  Ban  fees  presented  the  Third  Report 
of -the  Finance  Committee,  which  howe¬ 
ver,  he  observed,  was  somewhat  different 
from  what  he  once  expected. 

House  of  Lords,  June  .30. 

The  Stipendiary  Curates’  Bill  was  nega¬ 
tived,  on  the  third  reading,  without  a  divi¬ 
sion  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
the  Bishops  of  Rochester,  Bristol,  and  Car¬ 
lisle,  being  of  opinion  it  would  do  more 
harm  than  good. 

On  the  third  reading  of  the  Appropria¬ 
tion  Act.  Lords  Holland  and  Lauderdale, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  reprobated  in 
strong  terms  the  diminished  grant  to  May- 
nooth  College. 

In  the.  Commons,  the  same  day,  Sir  F. 
Burdett  moved  for  Regimental  returns  of 
all  the  corporal  punishments  awarded  and 
inflicted  in  1808,  the  number  of  lashes 
given,  and  the  period  of  each  punishment. 
His  object  was,  to  endeavour  to  abolish 
this  mode  of  punishment  out  of  our  mili¬ 
tary  system,  or  at  Least  to  put  it  under 
proper  regulations.  The  motion  was  ob¬ 
jected  to,  and  on  a  division  the  numbers 
were — for- the  motion  4,  against  it  77 — 
Majority  73. 

Mr.  Creevy  brought  forward  a  motion 
relative  to  the  rumoured  erection  of  addi¬ 
tional  houses  in  Hyde  Park;  the  object  of 
which  was,  to  procure  Copies  and  Letters 
from  J.  Fordyce,  Esq.  Surveyor-general 
»f  Crown,  Lands,  to  the  Lords  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  touching  the  leasing  of  lands  in 
Hyde  Park  for  bnikling. 

Mr.  Perceval  thought  the  motion  totally 
uncalled -for.  So  far  as  he  knew,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  was  at  this  moment  completely  igno¬ 
rant  of  any  application  of  the  kind  alluded 


to  having  been  made.  At  the  same  time 
he  avowed  his  hostility  to  any  serious  en¬ 
croachment,  and  was  certain  the  Treasu¬ 
ry  would  not  countenance  any  system, 
which  could  go  to  convert  the  Park  into  a 
Suburb  Town. 

Messrs.  Windham  and  Sheridan  depre¬ 
cated  any  encroachment.  On  a  division, 
the  motion  was  negatived. 


House  of  Lords,  July  1. 

An  interesting  conversation  took  place 
between  Lords  Holland  and  JLazekesbun/ 
relative  to  Spain,  when  the' latter  declared 
it  to  be  the  resolution  of  Government  to 
act  towards  that  Country,  both  as  to  the* 
Orders  in  Council,  and  in  every  other 
respect,  with  the  utmost  generosity  and 
liberality. 


House  of  Lords,  July  <2. 

The  Royal  Assent  was  given  by  Com¬ 
mission  to  the  Appropriation,  the  Assessed 
Taxes,  the  Stamp  Duties,  the  Annuities, 
the  Ale  Licences,  the  Oyster  Fishery,  the 
Scotch  Judges’  Salaries,  the  Court  of  Ses¬ 
sion  Stock,  and  several  other  Bills. 


In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  on  the. 
motion  of  Sir  John  Sinclair,  an  Address- 
was  ordered  to  be  presented  to  his  Majes  ¬ 
ty,  that  he  would  be  graciously  pleased 
to  order  the  sum  of  1500/.  to  lie  paid  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  enable  them 
to  complete  their  Reports,  on  which  to. 
ground  a  general  report  as  to  the  internal 
state  of  Agriculture  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Sheridan  moved,  that  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  his-  Majesty,, 
praying  that  lie  would  appoint  a  Select 
Commission  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
the  Prisons  for  the  City  and  County  of 
Dublin,  and  of  such  other  Prisons  in  Ire¬ 
land  to  which  they  might  see  occasion  to- 
direct,  their  attention.  He  forebore  en¬ 
tering  at  large  into  the  question,'  under¬ 
standing  that  his  motion  was  not  to  be  op¬ 
posed. 

•  After  some  observations  from  Messrs. 
Perceval,  W.  Pole,  Be  res  ford,  Whitbread , 
Moore,  Math  etc,  &c.  the  motion  was- car¬ 
ried  nem.  con. 


House  of  Lords,  July,  4, 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
attended  by  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Pod, 
and  followed  by  about  5S  Members,  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  Bar,  when  his  Majesty’s 
Commission  being  read,  the  Royal  Assent 
was  given  to  the  Distillation  Bill,  the 
Scotch  Judicature  Bill,  the  Scotch  Local 
Militia  Bill,  and  two  Private  Bills. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Speech  ■ 

«  Mu 

«r 
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“  Mf/r  Lords  and  GentlertXen,  We  have 
it  in  command  from  his  Majesty  to  express 
to  you  the  great  satisfaction  which  he  de¬ 
rives  from  being  enabled^  by  putting  an 
enff  to  the  present  Session  of  Parliament^ 
to  terminate  the  laborious :  attendance 
which  the  public  business  has  required  of 
you.  The-  measures  which  you  have 
adopted  for  the  improvement  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  force  of  the  country,  promise  to  Jay 
the  foundation  of  a  system  of  internal  de¬ 
fence,  eminently’  useful,  and  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  exigence  of  these  times. 
The  sanction  which  you  have  given  to  those 
measures  of  defensive  retaliation,  to  which 
the  violent  attacks  of  the  Enemy  upon  the 
commerce  and  resources  of  this  kingdom 
compelled  his  Majesty  to  resort,  has  been 
highly  satisfactory  to  his  Majesty.  His 
Majesty  doubts  not  that  in  the  result  the 
Enemy  will  be  convinced  of  the  impolicy 
of  persevering  in  a  system  which  retorts  ' 
upon  himself  in  so  much  greater  propoi'- 
tion,  those  evils  which  he  endeavours  to 
inflict  upon  this  Country. 

t£  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons y 
We  are  commanded  by  his  Majesty  to  re¬ 
turn  his  most  hearty  acknowledgements 
for  the  cheerfulness  and  liberality  with 
which  the  necessary  Supplies  for  the  cur¬ 
rent  year  have  been  provided.  His  Ma¬ 
jesty  directs  us  to  assure  you,  that  he  par¬ 
ticipates  in  the  satisfaction  with  which  you 
must  have  contemplated  the  flourishing 
situation  of  the  revenue  and  credit  of  the 
country,  notwithstanding  the  continued 
pressure  of  the  war  :  and  he  congratulates 
you  upon  having  been  enabled  to  provide 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service, 
with  so  small  an  addition  to  the  public  bur¬ 
thens.  His  Majesty  commands  us  to 
thank  you  for  having  enabled  him  to  make 
good  his  engagement  with  his  Allies;  and 
to  express  to  you  the  particular  gratifica¬ 
tion  which  he  has  derived  from  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  you  have  provided  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  his  Sister,  her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Duchess  of  Brunswick.' 

“My  Lords  and  Gentlemen,  His  Majes¬ 
ty  has  great  satisfaction  in  informing  you, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  formidable'  Con¬ 
federacy  united  against  his  Ally  the  King 
of  Sweden,  that  Sovereign  perseveres, 
with  unabated  vigour  and  constancy,  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  independence  of 
his  Crown  ;  and  that  no  effort  has  been 
wanting  on  the  part  of  his  Majesty,  to  sup¬ 
port  him  in  the  arduous  contest  in  which 
he  is  engaged.  The  recent  transactions 
ip  Spain  and  Italy  have  exhibited  new  and 


striking  proofs  of  the  unbounded  and  un¬ 
principled  ambition  which  actuates  the 
common  Enemy  of  every  established  go¬ 
vernment  and  independent  nation'  in  the 
world.  His  Majesty  views  with  the  live¬ 
liest  interest  the  loyal  and  determined 
spirit  manifested  by  the  Spanish  Nation, 
in  resisting  the  violence  and  perfidy 
with  which  their  dearest  rights  have  beea 
assailed.  The  Spanish  Nation,  thus  nobly 
struggling  against  the  Tyranny  and  Usur¬ 
pation  of  France,  can  no  longer  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  Enemy  of  Great  Britain  ;  but 
is  recognised  by  his  Majesty  as  a  natural 
Friend  and  Ally.  We  are  commanded  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  communications  have  been 
made  to  his  Majesty  from  several  of  the  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  Spain,  soliciting  the  aid  of  his 
Majesty.  The  Answer  of  his  Majesty  to 
these  communications  have  been  received 
in  Spa  in.  with  every  demonstration  of  those 
sentiments  of  confidence  and.  affection 
which  are  congenial  to  tha  feelings  and 
true  interests  of  both  Nations ;  and  his 
.  Majesty  commands  us  to  assure  you,  that 
he  will  continue  to  make  every  exertion  in 
his  power  for  the  support  of  the  Spanish 
Cause  ;  guided  in  the  choice  and  in  the 
direction  of  his  exertions  by  the  wishes  of’ 
those  in  whose  behalf  they  are  employed. 
In  contributing  to  the  success  of  this  just 
and  glorious  cause,  his  Majesty  has  no 
other  object  than  that  of  preserving  unim¬ 
paired  the  integrity  and  independence  of 
the  Spanish  Monarchy.  But  he  trusts 
that  the  same  efforts  which  are -directed  to 
that  great  object  may,  under  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  Divine  Providence,  lead  in  their 
effects,  and  b.y  their  example,  to  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  Liberties  and  the  Peace  of 
Europe.” 

The  Speech  being  finished,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  addressed  the  Lords  and  Com¬ 
mons  in  the  following  words  ;  “  By  virtue 
of  his  Majesty’s  Commission  to  us  and 
other  Noble  Lords  directed,  and  now  read, 
we  are  commanded,  for  divers  good  and 
weighty  reasons,  to  prorogue  this  present 
Parliament  until  Saturday  the  20th  of  Au¬ 
gust  next,  and  we  do  accordingly  prorogue 
it  until  that  day.”  The  Commons  then, 
withdrew,  and  the  Peers  separated. 

In  the  Commons,  the  same  day,  a  con¬ 
versation  took  place,  between  Messrs. 
If  hitbread ,  Wilberforce ,  and  Lord  Castle - 
rcagh  on  the  subject  of  the  Affairs  of  Spain, 
but  which  is  rendered  of  less  interest  in 
consequence  of  the  Declaration  in  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Speech. 


INTERESTING  INTELLIGENCE  FROM  THE  LONDON  GAZETTES. 


-  Admiralty -office,' Sept.  27.  Letter  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Sir  A.  Cochrane. 

Acasta',  off  La  Guira,  July  17. 
Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,*  that  Le 
Serpent,  French  National  brig,  of  18  guns 


and  104  men,  commanded  by  Mons.  La 
manon,  Ens.eig»e  de  Vaisseau,  was  thi- 
day  captured  off  La  Guira*  by  JI.  M.  S. 
Acasta. 

I  am,  &c, 


P.  Beaver. 

Letter 
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Letter  from  Lord  Cbllingtfood  to  the  Hon. 

W.  W.  Pole,  dated  Ocean,  at  Gibrai- 

tar,  August  17. 

Sir,  I  inclose  a  1  utter  from  Lord  Coch¬ 
rane,  giving  an  account  of  the  surrender  of 
the  Cattle  of  Mongal,  a  fort  on  the  coast 
of  Catalonia,  in  possession  of  the  French, 
to  his  Majesty’s  ship  yndcr  his  command, 
which  his  Lotdsh  p  had  subsequently  de¬ 
stroyed,  after  having  delivered  the  princi¬ 
pal  part  of  the  military  stores  to  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Militia.  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
transmitting  this  information  to  their  Lord- 
ships,  as  it  points  out  one  of  the  many  in¬ 
stances  in  which  his  Majesty’s  ships  on 
the  Eastern  coast  of  Spain  have  rendered 
effectual  aid  to  the  Patriot  Spaniards,  in 
resisting  and  driving  the  enemy  jout  of 
their  country,  and  of  the  zeal  and  indefa¬ 
tigable  industry  with  which  Lord  Cochrane 
engages  in  that  service.  Capt.  Otway,  of 
the  Montague,  landed  at  Rosas  Bay  a 
party  of  Marines  in  aid  of  the  Spanish 
Peasantry,  to  oppose  a  French  force 
which  was  approaching  to  attack  that  for¬ 
tress  on  the  23d  ult.  and  obliged  the  ene¬ 
my  to  retire.  Collingwood. 

II  M.  S.  Imperiense, 
off  Mongal,  July  31. 

My  Tx>ril,  The  Castle  of  Mongol,  an 
important  post,  completely  commanding 
a  pass  in  the  road  from  Barcelona  to  Ge- 
rDua,  which  the  French  are  now  besieging, 
and  the  only  one  between  those  towns  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  enemy,  surrendered  this 
mornjng,  to  his  Majesty’s  shjp  under  my 
command.  rFhe  Spanish  Militia  behaved 
admirably,  in  carrying  aa  out-post  on  a 
neighbouring  Jhill.  Lieut.  Hone,  with  the 
marines,  took  possession  of  the  Castle, 
which,  by  means  of  powder,  is  now  le¬ 
velled  with  the  ground.  The  rocks  there 
are  blown  down  into  the  road,  which  in 
many  other  places  is  rendered  impassable 
to  artillery  without  a  very  heavy  loss  of 
men,  if  they  determine  to  repair  them.  I 
inclose  to  your  Lordship  a  list  of  the  priso¬ 
ners,  and  of  the  material  part  of  military 
stores  ;  all  that  could  be  of  use  to  the  Spa¬ 
nish  Militia  have  been  delivered  to  them. 

Cochrane. 

1  Captain,  1  Lieutenant,  2  Serjeants, 
8  Corporals  (7  wounded),  5  Gunners  (2 
killed),  and  54  Soldiers.  Total  71. — 5 
Cannon,  80  Muskets,  80  Bayonets,  80  Car¬ 
touches,  500  Cannon  Balls,  13  Barrels  of 
Powder,  and  Cartridges,  &c. 

Admiralty -office,  Oct.  4.  Letter  trans¬ 
ited  by  Vice-admiral  Campbell. 

H.  M.  Sloop  Bedgle,  at  Seh,  Oct.  3. 

Sir,  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you,  that 
from  the  violence  of  the  gale  yesterday, 
I  was  compelled  to  stand  over  on  the  En¬ 
glish  coast  from  my  station  off  Boulogne  j 
and  at  eleven  P.  M.  the  Beagle  fell  in  with 
and  captured,  after  a  chace  of  three  hours, 
Gent.  Mas,  October  1808. 
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Le  Hazard  French  privateer,  of  14  guns 
and  49  men,  commanded  by  Joseph -Ma¬ 
rie  Long,  the  South  Foreland  then  bearing- 
N.  E.  by  E.  about  four  leagues.  One  of 
their  men  received  a  mortal  wound.  It 
appears  she  sailed  from  Dieppe  yesterday 
morning ;  and,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
night,  captured  the  two  light  collier* 
named  in  the  margin  the  Master  and 
Mate  of  the  latter  were  on  board  the  lug¬ 
ger.  My  pursuit  of  the  captured  vessels 
was  fruitless,  from  our  being  many  league* 
to  leeward,  and  five  hours  had  elapsed 
since  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  th« 
enemy.  F.  Newcomb*. 


Admiralty-offh  e,  Oct.  8.  Adm.  Vashon, 
Commander  in  Chief  on  the  Eastern  coast 
of  Scotland,  has  transmitted  to  this  Office 
a  Letter  from  Sub-lieutenant  Charles  Bal¬ 
four,  commanding  the  Basilisk  gun-vessel, 
giving  an  account  of  his  having,  On  the 
30th  ult.  when  convoying  some  trade  to 
Shetland,  captured  the  Danish  cutter  pri¬ 
vateer  Don  Flinkke,  of  four  12-pounder 
carronades  and  hvo  swivels  and  24  men. 

Admiralty -office,  Oct.  18..  Letter  toWice- 
admiral  Vashon,  Commander  in  Chief  of 
his  Majesty’s  ships  and  vessels  at  Leith. 
Ariadne,  Oct.  4,  lat.  59.  30.  long.  1.  30.  E. 

Sir,  1  have  this  day  captured  the  Danish 
cutter  privateer  Hoevneren,  commanded 
by  Abraham  Steendal,  carrying  four  car¬ 
riage  guns  and  21  men.  She  belongs  to 
Christiansand,  but  last  from  Stavanger  ; 
tour  days  out,  and  has  not  made  any  cap¬ 
ture-  A.  Farqwhar. 

Admiralty -office,  Oct.  22.  Letter  from 
Capt.  R.  Hawkins,  of  H.  M.  S.  Minerva, 
to  Lord  Gambier,  datod  Corunna,  Sept.  25. 

My  Lord,  In  execution  of  your  Lord- 
ship’s  orders  on  the  23d  inst.  in  lat. 45.  35, 
long.  9.  19,  West,  I  fell  in  with  and  chased 
a  brig  near  twenty -five  leagues  to  the  S.  W. 
Soon  aftot  1  came  in  shot  of  her,  had  fired 
twice  at  her,  she  hoisted  French  colours, 
and  shortly  after  overset,  the  wind  having 
freshened  to  a  heavy  gale.  I  immediately 
brought  to,  und  sent  the  barge,  with  Mr. 
Carter,  Master’s  Mate,  to  endeavour  to 
save  the  people ;  they  succeeded,  by 
great  exertion,  in  saving  sixteen  of  the 
crew  ;  they  informed  us  (the  Captain  and 
Officers  being  drowned)  that  she  \yafi  the 
Josephina  letter  of  marque,  pierced  fer 
18  guns,  and.  mounting  eight,  with  50 
men,  from  St  Sebastian,  bound  to  Guada- 
loupe,  with  a' cargo  of  flour,  brandy,  wine, 
and  cloathing ;  and  intended,  after  deliver* 
ing  her  cargo,  to  cruize  against  our  trad* 
in  the  West  Indies  j  she  was  a  v€ry  fast¬ 
sailing  vessel,  has  been  long  employed  as 
a  privateer,  and  done  considerable  mi$- 
chief.  R.  Hawxi?{$. 

*  Trinity  yacht  and  Assistance. 
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PORTUGAL. 

Great  disputes  took  place  with  respect 
to1  the  meaning  of  that  article  of  the  Con¬ 
vention'  which  regards  property.  Gen. 
Junot  insisted,  that  he  had  a  right  to  carry 
off  whatever  had  been  in  his  power  while' 
he  commanded  at  Lisbon ;  while  the  Bri¬ 
tish  General  contended,  that  he  was  not 
to  carry  away  any  species  of  plunder 
whatever;  Gen.  Beresford  and  T.ovd  Proby 
on  the.  one  part,  and  Gen.  Kellerfnann  on 
the  other,  had  been  appointed  to  super¬ 
intend  -.the  execution  .of  the  Convention ; 
and-- a.  Committee  was  at  the  same  time 
appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
every  particular  article  of  plunder,  and 
restoring  it  to  the  rightful  owners;— On' 
the  10th,  the  Generals  appointed  to 'super¬ 
intend,  the  execution  of  the  Convention, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  upon  the  subject  of  the  property, 
issued  the  following  Proclamation  : 

P-ftocr, amation  by  the  British  and  French  ' 
'■  Commissioners,  for  seeing  carried’  into 

efthet’.  the  Convention  agreed  upon  be-' 

tween  the  respective  Cpmmand.ers  in 
-Chief. 

“  For  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulations 
made  in  the  Convention  agreed  Upon  for 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French 
army,  That  property  of  every  kind  con¬ 
fiscated,  or  seized,  from  the  subjects,  01- 
other. persons  residing  in  Portugal,  whether 
of  the  Royal  Palace,  -Royal  and  Public 
Libraries,  and  Museums,  and  from  indi-  : 
viduals  that  ai'e  still  existing  in  Portugal, 
should  berestored  : 

“  We,  the  Commissioners  for  seeing  car¬ 
ried  into  execution  the  said  Treaty*  as  his 
Excellency  the  Commander  of  the  French 
Army  has  already  notified  to  his  army, 
think  it  also  right  to  make  public  the 
same  fo-r  the  information  of  all  concerned, 
and  for  facilitating-  the  restitution,  or  the 
receiving  back  such  property,  we  have 
judged  expedient  to  appoint  a  Committee 
of  three  persons-,  viz.  ’Lieut. -col.  Trant, 
O,  St.  Antonio;  Rodrigues  de  Oliveira,  and 
Mr.*.  Gubliur,  Comm-issaire  d'es  Guerres, 
to-  meet-  at  No.  8,  Cargo-. do  Lor etto,  who 
are  appointed  to  receive,  inquire  into,  aid 
judge  of  all 'reclamations  oh  this  head,  and 
whose  orders-  for'  the  restitution  '.of  pro¬ 
perty,  to  whomever  addressed-,  are  to 
bo  obeyed.- '  c  And  it  is  directed,  that  keep* 
el's  slant!  have  charge  of  sequestrated  Or 
seized  property  in  every  house  to  which  ' 
it -may  have  been  removed,  to  assure  the 
conservation  bf  objects  nr  moveables  trans¬ 
ported  front  royal  or  public  houses,  to 
others,-  for  ihe  use- or  convenience  of  such 
General,  Administrator,  or  other  subject 
of;  the;  French  army.  These  keepers  will 
make ;  the .  description  of  all  nileuMeS,  with 
the  name  of-  the- owners,  and  be  account- 
a  ole  Tor  whatever.,  is.  therein,  and  they 
wiiiffie  RejiLQi-eif  only  ou.  legal  proof  of 


ownership,  to  the  possessors  of  such  ar¬ 
ticles  as  above  described,  Who  will  trans¬ 
mit  to  this  Committee  a  return  of  what; 
each  may  have  in  his  possession  of  the 
property  designated.  And  all  persons 
rtpW  with  safety  apply  to  this  Tribunal. — s 
We  think  it  necessary  also,  to  make  known 
to  whom  it  may  concern,  that  any  pur¬ 
chase  made  of  articles  taken  from  the 
public '  arsenals  or  stores  since  the  30th 
August,  or  whatever  shall,  on  trial,  be 
proved  to  have  been  illegally  sold  or  dis¬ 
posed  of  at  any  time,  even  previous  to 
the  30th  August,  shall  be  null  and  void, 
the  articles,  seized,  and  the  persons  pur-, 
chasing  -subject  to  what  the  law  may  fur¬ 
ther  direct. — The  Committee  assembled  to 
receive  reclamations,  and  facilitate  the 
restitution  of  property,  holds  its  sittings  at 
'the  house  of  St.  Antonio  Rodrigues  de 
Oliveira,  No.  8, -Cargo  do  Loretto. 

British  Com-  j  W.C.  Beresford,  Maj.-gen. 

miskioiiers  {  Piioey,  Lieut. -colonel. 
Lieut.-gen.  Ivellermann,  Le  Commissaire 
Franfaise,  &c.  ! 

“■  Lisbon,  September  10,1808.” 

This  Proclamation,,  if  to  be  acted  on  to- 
the  full  extent  and  meaning  of  the  words, 
no  doubt,  went  far  to  remove  one  of  the 
mdst ,  disgraceful  circumstances  supposed 
to  attach  to  the  Convention.  It  appears, 
however,  that  Junot,  in  his  thirst  Tor  ra¬ 
pine,,  was  by  no  means  reconciled  to  this 
interpretation  of  Gen.  Ivellermann  ;  and 
that  he  had  absolutely  begun  to  embark, 
as  property,  the  Museum  of  Natural  Cu¬ 
riosities  belonging  to  the  Prince  Regent  y 
which  was  all,  however,  obliged  to  be 
re-landed. 

On  this  subject  the  following  Letter  may 
be  considered  as  authentic  : 

“  Camp  at  Casso,  near  Lisbon,  Sept.  10, 

Of  the  result  of  our  campaign  in  Portugal 
you  have  been  already,  of  course,  inform¬ 
ed.  But  I  must  acquaint  you  with  a  good 
thing  which  happened  yesterday.  Junot 
had  allowed  his  Generals  and  Officers  to 
plunder  Lisbon.  In  consequence  of  this 
permission,  the  Bishop’s  Palace,  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Offices,  and  the  Churches’  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  most  open  and  barefaced 
pillage,  "  after  the  Convention  had  been, 
s-igned  with  the  British  Commander.  The 
Magistrates  of  Lisbon  and  the  principal 
persons  preferred  a -complaint  to  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief  of  the  British  forces. 
About  80Q0  French  had  been  already  em¬ 
barked — hut  Junot  was  still  in  Lisbon, 
The  British  Commander  instantly  sent  an 
order  to  him,  to  Cause  every  thing-  to  be 
restored  that  had  been  taken  from  the 
Portuguese  previously  to  the  Capitulation 
and  down  to  yesterday.  How  astonished 
the  French  were,  who  thought  they  should 
have  carried  off  every  thing  quietly,  I, 
leave  you  to  judge. — Junot  and  his  Gene¬ 
rals  and  Officers  are  in  the' greatest  rage 
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but  it  will  avail  them  nothing.  A  Military 
Committee  has  been  appointed,  to  which 
.  all  the  property  plundered,  whether  Por¬ 
tuguese  or  English,  :is-  to  be  delivered. 
The  amount  will,  it  is:sakl,  be  immense- 
some  say  a  million  or  two  sterling.” 

It  was  on  the  ,11th  that  our  troops  en¬ 
tered  Lisbon.  On  the  following  day,  Rear- 
admiral  Tyler,  with  the  Barfleur,  Con- 

-  queror,  Alfred,  .Donegal,  Hercule,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  Ruby;  sailed  from  Lisbon,  with 
the  whble  of.  the  Russian  fleet,  for  Spit- 

Jiead,  except  one  ship,  which  .  was  left 'in 
the  Tagus  to  undergo  some  repairs. 
Protest  made  by  Rermardine.  Fr  ikre  De 
Anradk,  General  of  the  Portuguese 
Troops,  against  the  Articles  of  the 
Convention,  agreed  on  between  the 
English  and  French  Armies  for  the 
Evacuation  of  Portugal.  . 

“  I  protest,  in  general,  on  account  of 
this  Treaty  being  totally  void  of  that  de- 
,  ference  due  .  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
.  Prmce  Regent,  or  the  Government  that 
represents  him;  on  account  of  what 
may  be  hostile  in  it  to  the  -sovereign 
authority  and  independence  of  this  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  for  ail  that  may  be 
against  the  honour,  safety,  and  inter- 

-  ests-  of'  the  nation :  and,  in  particular,  I 
protest  against  what  is  stipulated  in  the 
following  Articles  : 

,  “  Articles  I.  IV.  and  XII. — Because 
these  Articles  determine  the  surrender 
of  Portuguese  fortified  places,  stores,  and 
ships,  to  the  English  forces,  without  so¬ 
lemnly  declaring  that  this  surrender  is 
■momentary,  and  that  it  is  intended  they 
should  be  immediately  restored  to  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Portugal,  or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  may  represent  him  to  whom 
they  belong,  and  in  whose  aid  the  English 
forces  came  as  auxiliaries  ! — Art.  XVI. 
Because  it  permits  the  residence  in  Por¬ 
tugal  of  the  individuals  mentioned  in  it. 

* — Art.  XVII.  Because  it  attempts  to 
tie  down  the  Government  of  this  kingdom, 
not  to  bring  to  justice  and  condign  punish¬ 
ment  those  persons  who  have  been  no¬ 
toriously  and  scandalously  disloyal  to  their 
Prince  and  their  country,  by  joining  and 
serving  the  French  party:, and,  even  if 
the  protection  of  the  English  army  should 
be  allowed  to  screen  them  from  the  pu¬ 
nishment  they  have  deserved,-  still  it 
should  not  prevent  their  expulsion,  where¬ 
by  this  country  would  no  longer  have  to 
fear  being  again  betrayed  by  the  same 
men.  .  .  . 

“  First  of  the  Additional  Articles. — This 
Article  can  by  no  means  bind  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  kingdom,  as  no  reciprocal  con¬ 
ditions  are  stipulated. — I  protest  finally, 
on  account  of  the  want  of  attention  to  the 
safety  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital 
and  fis  environs,  nothing  having  been  sti¬ 
pulated  in  their  favour  to  insure  their  not 


being  stilL  veiled  •  and  oppressed,  %  the 
French  during,  their  stay— mot  ,  even  an 
equivalent  for  what,  is  established  by  Art. 
XV 1.  and  XVlt  in  favour  of  the,.  French 
and  their  followers.  And  to  these  heafls 
I  limit  my  protest,  in. order  hot  to  mpke 
too  long,,a  list,  passing;. oyer .pth^r  objects 
of  less- ;  importance,  such -  as  the  con¬ 
cession,  of  80(.)  herscs,..  which,  ^.wa^s  made 
without  considepag  tliat  they  almost  ail 
belong  to  Portugal,  and  thus  cannot 
.  be  considered  as  the.  property- of  the 
French ; •  .that,- of  the  magazines,  of  the 
army,  filled' at  the  ’ex'pence . of  the'eoun- 
try,  and  consequently  only  belonging 
by  fact,  not  by  right,  to  the  unjust  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  couVitry. 

“  Bernardine  Friere  D'Anrade. 

F Head-quarters,  at.  ill  i®.  i  near  nation,.  ■  - 

■  J  Sept.  14,  lB’08.”  .  ' "  .  '  ‘  i 

-  The  whole  of  Lie  French  troops  have 
sailed  from  the  Tagus,  with  theoxceptipn 
only  qf  some,  who  were,  driven  back  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  severity  of  weather.  One 
transport  went  down,,  the  . Three  Brothers 
of  London;  about  300  people  were  lost,. 
The  fleet  in  the  Tagus,  under  the  orders 
of  Sir  C.  Cotton,  consisted  of  five  ships 
of  the  line,  viz.  the  Hibernia,  Ganges,.  Flan- 
tagenet,  Audacious,  and  Resolution..  Tfie 
Portuguese  ships  had.  been  restored  to 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Portugal. 
About  5.0  sail  of  Danish  merchantmen 
were  found  in  the  Fagus,  and  at  St.  Ube’s, 
which  had  been  laid  up  with  much  care  ; 
they  have  been  converted  intb  transports, 
and  are  likely  to  prove  very  useful  in 
that  service. 

An  Edict  has  been  issued  by,  the.  Lords 
Regents  of  Portugal,,  decreeing,  the  re¬ 
stitution  of  the  horses  taken  .from  the 
Spanish  troops  in  that  kingdom  .by  the 
French,  or  engaging  to  pay  the  full  va¬ 
lue  for  them.  . 

The  Spanish. General  Gafosa  has  been 
arrested  at  Lisbon,  upon  a  charge  of 
having  acted  perfidiously  towards  the  Por¬ 
tuguese,  and  betrayed  a  .party  of  .Spanish 
troops  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
struggle. 

SPA  ix.: 

BiVypa,  Sept.  23.  On  the  26th  August 
was,  held  here  a  general  and  .extraordinary 
Junta  of  the.  province  ,  of  Biscay^  by  the 
appointment  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  Jo¬ 
seph.  The  right  of  deputation  to  this  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly  is  enjoyed  by  116  com¬ 
munities’';  and  108  persons  were  present. 
The -President,  in  a  speech  of  considerable 
■  length,  after  exculpating  the  inhabitants  of 
the  . province,  and  denouncing  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner  those  of  the  city  of  Bil boa, 

•  as 'disturbers  of  the  public  tranquillity, 
concludes — “  The -'Emperor  Napolqtm  can¬ 
not  possibly  depart  from  the  resolution 
which  he  has  taken.  The  great  Powers  of 

the 
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the  Continent  have  acknowledged  Joseph- 
Napoleon  as  King  of  Spam,  and  have  sent 
to  their  Ministers  new  credentials.  Dread¬ 
ful  armies  approach,  for  the  purpose  of 
effectuating  the  undertaking.’* — French 
Paper. 

The  Corunna  'Diary  of  Sept.  24  contains 
*n  Ode  addressed  to  his  Excellency  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  in  celebration  of  the 
gloriohs  victories  by  which  he  compelled 
Junot  and  his  Army  to  evacuate  Lisbon 
and  Portugal.  It  concludes  as  follows  : 
il  And  all  Europe,  seeing  this  glorious  ex¬ 
ploit,  is  ready  to  confess,  that  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  equally  valiant  by  sea 
and  land,  conquer  and  defeat  all  who 
dare  to  war  against  them.” 

The  Spanish  Papers  are  continually  de¬ 
tailing  fresh  successes  gained  by  the  Pa¬ 
triots,  and  exhibiting  different  proofs  of 
the  wisdom,  temperance,  and  conduct,  by 
which  they  are  directed  and  animated. 
No  presumption  upon  antecedent  success 
leads  them  on  to  useless  displays  of  their 
own  superiority.  Caution  and  perse¬ 
verance  (which  are  other  words  for  vic¬ 
tory)  seem  to  be  their  motto. 

A  division  of  the  Gallician  army,  under 
the  command  of  Gen.  Blake,  made  an 
attack  upon  Bilboa  on  the  20th  ult.  and 
after  a  severe  action  succeeded  in  driving 
out  the  French,  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  city.  They  were,  of  course,  re¬ 
ceived  with  great  joy  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
immediately  proclaimed  Ferdinand  VII. 

The  Spanish  Army  from  the  Island  of 
Langeland  have  landed  at  St.  Audero. 
Their  original  destination  was  Corunna. 
At  St.  Andero,  liowever,  they  will  be  more 
convenient  to  the  main  body  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  force,  and  can  more  readily  be  brought 
into  action.  Ministers  are  said  to  have 
made  a  present  to  this  army  of  200,000 
dollars,  through  the  Marquis  de  Romana. 

The  Installation  of  the  Supreme  Junta, 
or  Provisional  Government  of  Spain,  took 
place  at  the  Royal  Palace  of  Aranjnez, 
on  the  25th  ult.  The  ceremony  was  at 
once  grand,  interesting,  and  impressive. 
After  the  performance  of  divine  service  in 
the  Palace,  and  the  administration  of  the 
oath  to  the  Members,  sonie  military  for¬ 
malities  took  place,  and  the  Supreme 
Junta  was  then  solemnly  installed.  The 
opening  of  the  gates  of  the  Royal  Palace, 
which  had  been  so  long  shut,  the  melan¬ 
choly  solitude  of  the  magnificent  habita¬ 
tion  of  their  K'ngs,  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  epoch  at  which,  and  of  the  reasons 
for  which,  they  were  shut  up,  drew  tears 
even  from  the  firmest  of  the  spectators. 

T  he  enthusiasm  and  interest.  felt  by  the 
people  increased^,  when  the  most  serene 
Deputies  proceeded  to  the  great  gallery  of 
the  principal  front  of  the  Palace ;  from 
which  the  President  ad  interim,  Count 
Florida  Bfamca,  again  proclaimed  King 
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Ferdinand,  and  the  people  followed,  often 
increasing  their  lively  acclamations  of  joy, 
and  the  affections  with  which  they  were 
inspired  on  so  interesting  an  occasion. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Members  as¬ 
sembled  : — President  ad  interim ,  the  Most 
Excellent  Senor  the  Conde  de  Florida 
Blanca.-— Arragon,  Don  Francisco  Pala- 
fox,  Don  I  orenzo  Caloe. — Asturias,  the 
Most  Excellent  Senor  Don  Mclchar  de  Jo¬ 
ve!  la  nos,  the  Marquis  deCarnpo  Sagrado. 
— ( Old )  Castile,  Don  Lorenzo  Bonifaes 
de  Quintan, - Valdes,  absent. — Catalo¬ 

nia,  the  Marquis  de  Villel,  the  Marquis 
de  Scbazona.— - -Cordova,  the  Marquis  de 
la  Puebla,  Don  Juan  de  Dios  Rabe.— 
Extremadura,  Don  Martin  de  Garoy,  Don 
Felix  de  Ovalle.— Grenada,  Don  Rodrigo 
Requelinde,  l>on  Luis  Gines  dc  Gittes  y 
Sallow. — Jaen,  Don  Sebastian  de  Toeano, 
Don  Francisco  Paula  Castanedo.— For 
Majorca  and  the  Adjacent  Elands,  Don  To¬ 
mas  de  Vizi,  Don  Josef  Sgnglada  de  Ta- 
jores. — Murcia ,  the  Most  Excellent  Senor 
the  President  ad  interim,  the  Senor  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Villar. — Seville,  the  Senor  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Laodicea,  the  Conde  de  Tilli.-*— 
Toledo,  Don  Pedro  de  Btbero,  Don  Josef 
Garcia  dc  la  Terr e.— Valencia,  the  Condo 
de  Contamina,  El  Principe  <le  Pio.  • 

In  the  list  of  Patriotic  subscriptions  in 
the  Madrid  Gazette ,  we  find  a  donation 
of  30,000  reals,  and  forty  mules,  from  the 
Minister  Don  Pedro  Cevallos. 

The  Austrian  Consul  at  Carthagpna  hak 
been  employed,  by  order  of  bis  Court,  in 
collecting  the  Spanish  manifestoes,  ac¬ 
counts  of  battles,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sent  to  Vienna,  to  be  compared 
with  the  French  statements. 

Some  differences  having  arisen  between 
Generals  Cucsta  and  Valdes,  the  former 
ordered  the  latter/  who  had  been  appoint¬ 
ed  Deputy  of  the  Province  of  Leon,  to  be 
arrested,  and  another  person  to  be  return¬ 
ed  to  the  Supreme  Junta  in  his  stead. 
The  Supreme  Government  at  Aranjnez 
have  ordered  General  Valdes  to  he  li¬ 
berated,  and  his  opponent  displaced. 
The  latter  had  been  guilty  of  much  vio¬ 
lence  ;  and  in  particular  having  seized 
250,000  dollars,  belonging  to  the  British 
Government,  which,  though  destined  for 
the  Patriots,  it  had  been  thought  necessa¬ 
ry  to  withhold  from  him.  General  Casta- 
nos  is  appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Armies  of  Andalusia,  Castile,  Valen¬ 
cia,  and  Estramadura.  These  troops 
compose  the  central  army,  and  their  ef¬ 
fective  numbers  amount  to  63,000  men. 
The  Mbrqois  Romana  is  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Northern  army  at  present 
under  General  Blake.  Hts  army  includ¬ 
ing  the  Asturians  will  amount  to  50,000. 

The  last  intelligence  from  Spain  is  ©f  a 
bfieekercd  description;  but  in  such  a  con¬ 
test,  mrifoTtn  Success  'c*o»ot  rationally  be 

expected 
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-expected.  While  it  confirms  the  former 
accounts  of  the  Enemy’s  army,  consisting 
of  40,000  men,  under  the  command  of  its 
new  Chief  .-Marshal  Ney,  having  retreated 
from  Burgos  and  its  vicinity,  it  also  brings 
the  unpleasant  tidings  that  a  division  of 
this  force  has  succeeded  in  retaking  Eil- 
boa  from  the  Patriots.  The  -.Enemy  who 
approached  in  that  direction  amounted  to 
at  least  12,000  men  (some- accounts  swell 
the  number  to  near  30,000),  while  the  Spa¬ 
nish  force  consisted  of  not  mot  e  than  7000. 
With  so  fearful  a  superiority  against  them, 
the  latter  prudently  determined  not  to  risk 
-an  action  ;  and  we  have  the  consolatiori  to 
find  that  the  whole  effected  their  retreat 
'in  good  order,  with  all  their  baggage,  can¬ 
non,  and  ammunition,  and  took  an  ad- 
wan  tageous  position  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  town.  There  they  resolved  to 
w'ait  the  coming  up  of  the  main  body  of 
their  army,  which  was-  rapidly  advancing, 
and  a  general  action  was  shortly  expected 
to  take  place.  The  Spanish  army  from 
the  Baltic  has  also  ere  this  joined  their 
brave  brethren  in  arms,  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  such  a  number  of  fine  veteran 
troops  must  prove  of  infinite  importance 
to  the  cause  of  the  Patriots.  Some  of 
these  had  reached  Rivades  previous  to  the 
date  of  the  last  advices,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  were  to  fee  disembarked  farther  on. 
Those  who  landed  at.  Rivades  immediately 
kissed  the  earth,  ami  exclaimed,  “  Long 
live  Ferdinand  YIL”  Besides  these  tine 
troops,  the  Patriots  have  probably  by  this 
time  been  joined  by  the  force  under  the 
command’of  General  Baird  ;  and  on  every 
view  of  the  subject,  we  are  inclined  to 
hope  that  we  shall  shortly  hear  of  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  some  joyous  intelligence  from 
Spain. 

The  Captain  of  an  American  vessel  ar- 
,  rived  at  Castro,  after  having  been  taken 
t  by  a  French  privateer,  and  re-captured 
by  two  Spanish  row-boats,  writes  to  his 
agent,  as  follows,  under  the  date  of  Sept. 
27. — “  Yesterday  an  immense  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Bilboa,  who  had  escap¬ 
ed  from  that  town  in  consequence  of  its 
re-occupation  by  the  French,  under  the 
command  of  Marshal  Ney,  arrived  here 
in  the  greatest  distress.  They  immedi¬ 
ately  received  every  possible  assistance, 
and  comfortable  quarters  were  provided 
for  them.  Their  stay  here  will  not  be 
long,  as  a  numerous  army  has  already 
been  collected,  apd  is  about  to  march  from 
hence  to  re-occnpy  Bilboa,  which  will  be 
effected  without  difficulty,” 

Statement  of  the  Forces  of- the  Spanish 
Patriots,  from  a  private  Letter: — Gen. 
Blake’s  Army  consists  af'36,000  infantry; 
10,000-  Asturians  expected  shortly  to  join  ; 
and  three  -Companies  of  Artillery.*— -Gen. 
C’astanos,  70,000. — Gen.  Flatna,  22,000; 
and  10,000  A^lencians-aiul  -Marcums,*— 
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8000  infantry;  hnd  1500 
Pnlafox’s  army,  aud  the  Spa¬ 
niards  from  the  North  not  included. 
French  Force,  40,000  infantry,  and  6000 
cavalry.  :>  - 

Don  Cevallos,  Secretary  of  State  to  Fer¬ 
dinand  VII.  and  who  accompanied  that 
unfortunate  Monarch  to  Bayonne,  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  Exposition  of  the  base  and  per¬ 
fidious  practices  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  in  his  usurpation  Of  the  Crown  of 
Spain.  This  interesting  Paper  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  most  authentic  documents  ; 
which,  while  they  must  tend  to  increase 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Spanish  People,  are 
well  calculated  to  unite  every  legitimate 
Monarch  in  a  league  again*,  the  Ruler  of 
France.  Its  extreme  length,  however^ 
only  allows  tts  to  present  a  summary  of  its 
Contents.  In  doing  this,  however,  iv« 
shall  endeavour  to  include  every  circum¬ 
stance  of  interest. — Don  Ccvallos,  after  no¬ 
ticing  the  subserviency  of  Spain  to  the 
wishes  of  France,  owing  to  the  weakness 
and  treachery  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace; 
that  fieets,  armies,  and  treasure,  had  been 
sacrificed  to  preserve  the  ruinous  alliance 
of  1796  ;  and  that  every  thing  was  done 
to  satisfy  the  insatiable  demands  of  the 
French  Government,  proceeds  to  observe, 
that  scarcely  had  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  betn 
concluded,  in  which  the  destiny  of  the 
world  seemed  to  be  decided  in  Buona¬ 
parte’s  favour,  when  be  turned  his  eyes 
towards  the  West,  and  resolved  in  'his 
mind  the  ruin  of  Portugal  and  Spain.— 
“  He  began  by  demanding  a  respectable 
body  of  our  troops  to  exert  their  valour  in 
remote  regions,  and  for  foreign  interests. 
T  his  he  effected  w  ithout  difficulty  ;  for  the 
Spanish  Minister,  regarding  him  as  his 
patron,  immediately  placed  a  gallant  and 
chosen  force  of  16,000  men  at  his  dis¬ 
posal, — The  enterprize  of  making  Iiimself 
master  of  Spain,  however,  was  not  so  easy 
.as  he  imagined  :  it  w-as  necessary  to  find 
some  pretext  for  the  introduction  of  bis 
troops  into  the  kingdom  ;  to  excite  discoid 
and  emnity  in  the  Royal  Family,  that  his 
designs  might  not  be  penetrated,  or  his 
forces  experience  any  opposition  :  His 
Ambassador  at  our  Court  (Beauhamois), 
who  is  nearly  related  to  the  Imperial  Fa¬ 
mily,  received  instructions  to  that  effect; 
and  shortly  after,  the  arrest  of  the  .Prince 
of  Asturias,  who  had  entered  into  a  cor¬ 
respondence -with  the  Emperor  respecting  a 
marriage  with  his  niege,  was  the'  conse¬ 
quence. — At  this  period,  a  Treaty  which 
had  been  concluded  between  his  Catholic 
Majesty'  and  Buonaparte,  at  Fontainbleau, 
on  the  2/th  Oct.  ISO/,  was  brought  to 
Spain.  It  had  been  negotiated  by  an 
agent  of  the  favourite’s,  w  ithout  the  parti¬ 
cipation,  or  even  knowledge,  of  the  Spanish. 
Ministry.-  The  result-  of  this  Treaty  wag, 
W  reader  the  Emperor -master  Portugal 
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■with  very  little  expence  3  to  furnish  him 
with  a  plausible  pretext  for  introducing  his 
troops  into  the  peninsula,  with  the  intent 
of  subjugating  it  at  a  proper  opportunity  3 
and  to  put  him  in  immediate  possession  of 
Tuscany.  In  return  for  these  concessions, 
his  imperial  Majesty  engaged  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  Charles  IV.  Emperor  of  the  two  Ame¬ 
ricas,  and  to  reward  the  treacherous  fa¬ 
vourite  with  the  Algarves  and  Alentejo, 
in  full  property  and  sovereignty.  The 
execution  of  the  Treaty  ,  was  delayed,  and 
the  favourite  became  apprehensive  that  he 
had  lost  the  imaginary  protection  of  the 
Emperor.  In  truth,  Buonaparte,  aware 
that  he  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  the 
Spanish  people,  and  conceiving  it  no  longer 
necessary  to  treat  him  with  confidence, 
wished  to  inspire  him  with  apprehensions 
for  his  safety,  that  he  might  persuade  his 
Royal  Master,  over  whom  he  had  unbound¬ 
ed  sway,  to  emigrate  to  South  America. 
The  plan  succeeded  3  for  even  during  the 
negotiation  of  a  marriage  between  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  and  Buonaparte’s  niece, 
French  troops  were  marched  into  Spain  3 
their  Commanders  took  possession,  by 
fraud  and  surprize,  of  the  fortresses  of 
Paxnpeluna,  St.  Sebastian,  Figuieras,  and 
Barcelona  3  and  then  industriously  propa¬ 
gated  the  belief  that  Buonaparte  was  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  Heir-apparent.  The  Royal 
Parents,  as  well  as  the  favourite,  were 
struck  with  terror  at  this  conduct  of  the 
Emperor,  and. new  fears  were  artfully  im¬ 
pressed  upon  them  by  French  agents.  At 
length,  they  determined  to  emigrate  to 
Mexico  3  and  this  resolution  became  known 
to  the  people  by  their  preparations.  The 
commotions  of  Aranjuez,  however,  which, 
on  the  17th  and  19th  of  March,  burst  forth 
like  a  sudden  explosion,  prevented  its  exe¬ 
cution  ;  the  favourite,  who,  without  the 
title  of  King,  had  exercised  the  functions 
of  Royalty,  was  imprisoned  3  and  the 
Royal  Fare  ills  abdicated  in  favour  of  their 
son,  who  was  proclaimed  Sovereign  under 
the  title  of  Ferdinand  VII.  The  Emperor 
was  ignorant  of  these  events  3  he  imagined 
that  the  .  Royal  Family 'had  fled  to  the 
coast,  and  was  preparing  to  embark  :  he 
ordered  his  army  to  advance  to  Madrid  3 
and  flattered  himself  that  he  should  now 
possess  without  a  struggle  a  throne  which 
had  been  thus  hastily  vacated.  The  new 
Sovereign,  learning  the  advance  of  the 
French  army,  hastened  to  communicate' 
the  voluntary  abdication  of  his  parents  to 
the  Emperor  :  he  made  every  effort  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  latter’s  recognition  of  his  title  3 
he  was,  at  length,  assured  by  his  Imperial 
Majesty’s  Envoy,  Gen.  Savary,  that  his 
master  would  visit  him  at  Madrid  3  that  he 
was  already  disposed  in  his  favour  3  and 
that  nothing  would  tend  more  to  conci¬ 
liate  the  Emperor  than  this  mark  of  re¬ 
spect.  The  pressing  solicitations  of  the 
Jdukc  of  Berg,  General  Savary,  and  others. 


added  to  the  earnest  wishes  of  the  King  to 
make  his  people  happy,  and  restore  tran¬ 
quillity  to  the  kingdom,  at  ’ength  induced 
him  to  quit  Madrid,  in  the  expectation  of 
meeting  the  Emperor  at  Burgos  :  .from 
thence  he  was  persuaded  by  Savary,  who 
accompanied  him,  to  advance  to  V ittoria, 
where  some  suspicious  movements  bf  the 
French  .troops  led  the-  courtiers  to  urge  him 
to  return.  But  Ferdinand  had  too  much 
confidence  in  the  faith  of  the  French  Em¬ 
peror;  he  passed  the  frontiers,  and  arrived 
at  Bayonne.  Duroc,  on  his  arrival,  came 
to  invite  the  King  to  dine  with  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  where  his  reception  was  flat¬ 
tering.  What  then  must  have  been  the 
feelings  of  Ferdinand,  after  his  return  to 
his  residence,  to  be  informed  by  Savary 
(the  man  who  had  drawn  him  from  Bis  ca¬ 
pital  with  so  .many  protestations  of  security, 
who  had  assured  him  of  the  recognition  of 
his  Imperial  Majesty),  that  Buonaparte 
had  irrevocably  decreed,  that  the  Bourbon 
dynasty  should  no  longer,  reign  in  Spain, 
and  th  afrit  should  be  succeeded  by  his  ozvn  / 
—In  the  conference  which  succeeded  be¬ 
tween  M.  Champagny  and  Don  Cevallos, 
the  latter  strenuously  supported  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  right  3  and  represented  that  any  re¬ 
nunciation  he  might  make  while  absent 
from  his  kingdom,  and  in  a  state  of  con¬ 
finement,  would  be  null  and  void,  and 
would  uot  be  acknowledged  by  his  people. 
The  Emperor,  who  overheard  the  confe¬ 
rence,  insulted  the  Spanish  Minister, 
called  him  a  traitor,  and  informed  Fer¬ 
dinand  that  he  must  nominate  a  more 
flexible  negotiator,  and  one  who  would  be 
less  susceptible  on  the  point  of  honour.  In 
the  last  interview  which  the  Fling  had  with 
his  Imperial  Majesty,  the  latter  said — * 
‘  Prince,  you  have  only  to  choose  between 
cession  and  death.'’ — Who  then  can  doubt 
(adds  Don  Cevallos),  from  this  clear  evi¬ 
dence,  that  the  renunciation  executed  by 
Ferdinand  VII.  in  favour  of  his  august 
Father,  and  that  which  preceded  in  favour 
of  the  Emperor,  are  absolute  nullities,  and 
that  the  rights  of  the  dynasty  of  Bourbon 
are  not  in  the  least  prejudiced  by  it  ?” 

. FRANCE. 

By  an  article  dated  Paris  the  13th  ult. 
it  appears,  that  the  Senate  has  unanfr 
mously  adopted  the  Senatus  Consul-turn, 
which  had  been  proposed  3  and  t-he  Addi'ess 
which  it  presented  to  Buonaparte  on  the 
12th  state's,  that  “  One  hundred  and  six¬ 
ty  thousand  brave  men  shall  participate  in 
the  immortal  fame  of  his  Legions,  and 
that  the  war  with  Spain  is  politic,  just,  and 
necessary.  According  to  the  first  article 
oft  he  Senatus  Comultum ,  there  are  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Government,  80,000 
Conscripts,  who  are  inscribed  in  the  classes 
for  1800,  1807,  1808,  and  1S09  3— 20,000 
for  each  year,  who  may  be  immediately 
placed  in  active  service.  The.  8th  Article 

places 
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places  30,000  more  conscripts  at  its  dispo¬ 
sal,  to  be  drawn  from  the  classes  of  the 
year  1310,  and  employed  for  the  defence 
of  the  coast,  though  they  shall  not  be  call¬ 
ed  out  before  the  1st  January  next,  unless 
before  that  period  some  other  power  shall 
be  in  a  state  of  war  with  France.  In  this 
case  they  may  be  placed  in  actual  service. 

On  the  19th  ult.  Buonaparte,  at  the 
Grand  Parade  of  his  troops  at  Paris,  made 
a  Speech  to  them,  in  which  he  recalled  to 
their  rphds  the  triumphs  which  they  had 
achieved  in  Italy,  Germany,  &e.  & c.  ; 
and,  after  telling  them  that  the  English 
had  polluted  the  soil  of  Spain,  he  said,  it 
would  now  be  their  duty  to  take  a  terrible 
vengeance  on  the  Spaniards  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  that  they  must  cross  the  Pyrenees 
for  that  purpose,  and  restore  the  Imperial 
Eagles  to  that  lustre  which  they  had  so 
long  displayed  wherever  they  had  been 
carried.  This  speech,  it  is  said,  was  deli¬ 
vered  in  the  most  vehement  manner ;  but 
no  account  is  given  of  its  impression  on  the 
French  troops.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  it  was.  not  of  so  favourable  a  kind  as 
the  vanity  of  the  Tyrant  might  expect,  in- 
tpxieated  as  he  is  at  the  servile  homage 
which  he  has  so  long  received  from  them. 

An  article  from  Bayonne,  in  the  French 
Papers,  contains  the  most  barefaced  and 
palpable  falsehoods  relative  to  the  state  of 
Spain.  The  capital,  because  it  has  ex¬ 
pelled  the  French  robbers,  with  Joseph 
Buonaparte-  at  their  head,  is  represented 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  licentiousness; 
and  the  Patriots  of.  Valencia,  because  they 
have  punished  a  few  French  agents  and 
traitors,  are  stated  to  have,  instituted  a 
system  of  terror.  The  resistance  to  the 
execution  of  the  French  law  of  Conscrip¬ 
tion,  evidently  continues  to  be  of  the  most 
obstinate  and  determined  description ;  and  ' 
the  Moniteur  contains  various  sentences 
pronounced  against  the  fathers,  guar¬ 
dians,-  and  relations  of  Conscripts,  for 
concealing  and  withdrawing  their  sons,  or 
subordinates,  from  the  tyrannical-requisi¬ 
tion. 

There  are  nearly  8000  English  prison¬ 
ers  in  France,  who  are  confined  at  Biehe, 
Valenciennes,  Arras,  Verdun,  &c.  The 
treatment  they  experience  is  said  to  be 
unworthy  the  character  of  a  civilized  na¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  pay  of  the  seamen  has  been 
recently  reduced  from  three  half-pence  to 
three  farthings  per  day,  which  is  obviously 
too  small  a  sum  to  furnish  any  subsistence 
fit  for  the  food  of. man.  The  subterranean 
cells  also  in  which  they  are  confined,  sub¬ 
ject  them  to  disorders,  of -which  many 
have  latterly  feli  the  victims.  The  gentry 
and  officers  experience :  more  favourable 
treatment ;  and  those,  who  have  money, 
are  furnished  with  every  thing:  that  can 
conduce  to  their  comfort.  Our  -Ministers 
have  several  times  proposed,  that  each 


Government  should  defray  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  its  own  prisoners;  but  Buona¬ 
parte,  aware  that  there  are  nearly  30,000 
French  Prisoners  in  this  country,  and  con¬ 
ceiving  that  the  expence  of  subsisting  so 
many  men  may  tedd  to  embarass  our 
finances,  has  hitherto  invariably  rejected 
this  offer. 

A  plan  has  lately  been  submitted  to 
the  French  Government,  by  M.  Fouche, 
a  merchant  of  Havre,  the  object  of  which* 
is,  to  supply  France  with  Colonial  produce, 
through' the  means  of  a  society,  to  be 
established  under  the  patronage -of  Go¬ 
vernment.  The  projector  proposes  to 
build  eight  vessels  after  a  particular  mo¬ 
del,  which  are  to  be  sent  out  armed  to  the 
Windward  Islands  ;  and  he  observes,  that 
if  out  of  these  eight,  only  three  vessels 
should  return  in  safety,  it  would  produce 
a  clear  profit  of  15  per  cent. ;  but  that,  if 
by  an  unexpected  stroke  of  good  fortune 
the  whole-  eight  should  be  successful,  it 
would  produce  a  dividend  of  200  per  cent. 
Government,  it  is  said,  has  approved  of 
the  plan ;  and  the  shares,  which  are  100 
in  number,  vat  10,000  francs  each,  have 
been  purchased  with  avidity. 

HOLLAND*  / 

The  Dutch  Papers  lately  contained  a 
Decree  respecting  the  intercourse  between 
this  country  and  Holland  ;  ip  which  the 
Dutch  Government,  which  has  so  .often 
changed  its  system  on  this  subject,  de¬ 
nounces  the  most  severe  penalties  against 
all  who  may  be  concerned  in  such  inter  ¬ 
course  hereafter.  The  masters  of  vessels 
wliich  may  be  found  to  have  arrived  from 
England  are  to  be  capitally  punished,  their 
vessels  and  cai*goes  confiscated',  and  any 
passengers  they  may  have-  on  board  to  be 
transported,  and  their  letters  burned. 

M.  Augustin,  who,  in  May  last,  under¬ 
took  his  twelfth  aerial  vooage  •  at  Amster¬ 
dam,  has  recently  made  public  some  inte¬ 
resting  circumstances  which  attended  his 
ascension.  He  states,  that  after  gaining 
an  elevation  of  16,000  feet,  at  half  past 
three'  p.  m.  the  weather  being  cloudy,  he 
found  himself  enveloped  in  total  darkness. 
At  this  tune  he  heard  the  small  balloons 
that  were  fastened  to  the  large  one,  some¬ 
times  clattering  againt  each  other,  as  far 
as  their  situation  allowed.  He  was  himself 
nearly  overcome  with  cold  and  fear  ;  but 
having  recovered  the  use  of  his  faculties, 
by  smelling  to  some  strong  volatile  salts, 
he  threw  out  a  bag  of  ballast,  and  rose 
into  a  lighter  region,  where  he  found  him¬ 
self,  as  well  as  the  balloon,  entirely  co¬ 
vered  with  snow.  This  ,  phenomenon  M. 
Augustin  attributes  to  the  gilt  stars,  orna¬ 
ment  and  letters,  attached  to  the  balloon, 
winch  had  attracted  a  great  quantity  of 
electric  vapours,  and  thus  exposed  him  to 
the  most  imminent  danger.  Soon  after  he.; 
descended  iu  the  vicinity  of  Thieuhoven. 

He 
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He  calculates  his  greatest  elevation  at 
20,532  feet,  and  the  distance  he  had  tra¬ 
velled  at  about  sixty-six  miles. 

ITALY. 

The  Journal  of  Genoa  lately  stated, 
that  according  to  various  Letters  from 
Paris,  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Ponte 
Corvo  will  be  placed  on  the  Throne  of 
Portugal,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Neuf- 
diatel  will  be  appointed  to  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Berg. —  Thus  Man  appoints,  and 
God  disappoints. 

The  British  Squadron  off  the  coast  of 
Genoa  lately  landed  between  3  and  4000 
men,  at-Nolc,  under  the  guns  of  which  the 
Ox  privateer,  of  eight  guns,  and  eight  or 
ten  merchantmen,  had  taken  refuge.—- The 
fort  was  carried  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
vessels  taken  possession  of. — A  . body  of 
f 'rerich  troops,  on  the  first  alarm,  ad¬ 
vanced  from  Savona ;  but  our  people, 
having  destroyed  the  fort,  put  to  sea  with 
their  prizes  before  the  enemy  arrived. 

The  following  Project  for  the  Dismem¬ 
berment  of  European  Turkey,  is  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  some  observations  made  by  the 
French  General  Laurist.on,  while  speaking 
of  the  distracted  state  of  the  Ottoman  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  is  communicated  by  an 
Officer  of  V Unite  frigate,  cruising  off  Ra.- 
gusa : — 

“  Traxck  to  have  Albania,  Greece,  tho 
Morea,  and  the  Islands. 

“  Russia  to  retain  its  conquests  in  Mol¬ 
davia  and  Besserabia. 

<£  Austria  (in  the  event  of  her  acceding 
to  the  Confederacy)  to  receive  Bosnia,  Ser- 
via,  and  Macedonia — Austria  ceding  to 
France  the  Lithorage. 

“  The  Provinces  of  Wallachia,  Bulga¬ 
ria,  and  Romania,  to  be  erected  into  a  se¬ 
parate  Kingdom  for  the  Grand  Duke  Con¬ 
stantine,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Thrace  : 
Constantinople  to  be  his  Capital.” 

The  disposition  of  the  Asiatic  Provinces 
is  not  mentioned ;  and  they  are  possibly 
reserred  for  some  future  arrangement. 

GERMANY. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  Buonaparte 
both  reached  Erfurth  on  the  28thSeptember, 
but  nothing  had  then  occurred  to  afford  any 
data  upon  which  to  reason  in  respect  to  the 
object  of  this  extraordinary  meeting.  All 
bad,  at  the  date  of  these  accounts,  been 
mere  matter  of  form  and  ceremony.  Buo¬ 
naparte  arrived  first.  After  receiving  the 
compliments  of  the  creatures  of  his  own 
creation,  reviewing  the  troops  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  visiting  the  King  of  Saxony 
(who,  wath  several  other  Princes,  have 
been  compelled  to  fall  into  his  train),  he 
proceeded  on  horseback  on  the  road  to 
Wiemar  to  meet  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
tDthult.  the  Imperial  compeers  entered  the 
town  of  Erfurth  together,  on  horseback. 


with  numerous  retinues,  and  escorted  by 
tw  o  regiments  of  cavalry  and  two  of  infan* 
try.  In  the  evening  the  town  was  of  course 
illuminated.  The  Archduke  Constantine, 
who  has  reluctantly  degraded  himself  on 
this  most  humiliating  occasion,  had  also 
reached  Erfurth,  with  many  other  persons 
of  rank,  all  of  coarse  chained  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  ear  of  the  Tyrant.  Whither  he 
purposes  Leading  them,  a  short  time  must 
now  determine. 

The  Foreign  Journals  are  silent  with 
respect  to  the  immediate  object  of  this 
meeting ;  but  private  accounts  positively 
state  it  to  be  “  a  partition  of  the  whole  of 
the  Eastern  part  of  Europe,  of  which  Aus¬ 
tria  will  be  offered  a  considerable  portion.” 
The  Emperor  Francis,  however,  it  is  as¬ 
serted,  has  declined  all  participation  in 
this  project  of  spoliation  ;  and  it  is  even 
supposed,  that,  should  an  attempt  be  made 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  he  will  make 
common  cause  with  the  Ottoman  Porte. 
It  is  added,  that  the  plan  of  the  Grand 
Conspirators  is  most  deeply  laid ;  and  that 
its  first  effects  will  be  visible  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  where  a  formidable  revolutionary 
movement  has  long  been  organized  in 
concert  with  the  Court  of  Persia. 

The  battalion  of  French  Life-guards, 
which  proceeded  to  Erfurth  to  attend  Buo¬ 
naparte,  travelled  from  Paris  to  Frank¬ 
fort,  a  distance  of  nearly  500  English 
miles,  in  seven  days. 

The  Dutch  Journals  lately  informed 
us  of  a  new  expedient  adopted  by  Buona¬ 
parte  for  adding  upwards  of  One  Hundred 
Thousand  Germans  to  his  military  esta¬ 
blishment.  It  appears  that  he  has  re¬ 
cently  concluded  subsidiary  Treaties  with 
most  of  the  Princes  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  by  which  they  are  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  given  number  of  men  for  the  French 
Army  at  a  specific  price.  The  number 
of  these  mercenaries  is  to  be  proportionate 
to  the  confer!  era  tive  contingent  of  the  State  j 
but  in  the  cases  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Ba¬ 
den  and  the  Prince  Primate,  it  exceeds 
that  amount.  The  troops  levied  to  com¬ 
plete  the  confederative  quotas  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  French  service,  and  the 
deficiencies  thus  occasioned  are  to  be 
made  up  by  fresh  conscriptions. — These 
troops  are  to  wear  the  French  uniform, 
and  to  be  armed,  exercised,  and  paid  in 
the  same  manner  as  French  soldiers.  It 
has  been  stipulated,  however,  that  they 
are  not  to  serve  out  of  Europe,  and  are 
for  the  present  to  be  employed  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  France.  The  Baden  Regiments 
have  already  undertaken  garrison  duty  at 
Strasburgh. 

The  Empress  of  Austria  was  crowned 
Queen  of  Hungary  at  Pres  burgh  on  the 
Tth  ult.  in  the  presence  of  the  Emperor, 
who  had  previously  been  received  with 
great  ceremony  by  th$~  States. 

The 
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The  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  it  appears, 
will,  nut  suffer  itself  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  the  pacific  language  of  the  Moniteuf, 
or  the  complimentary;  presents  of  Buona¬ 
parte  upon  the  recent  marriage  of  the 
Emperor  Francis.  In  addition  to  the  re¬ 
gular  militia,  a  general  volunteering  has 
taken  placb,  to  the  amount  of  a  million 
of  persons.  A  request  has  been  made  for 
the  contribution  of  all  the  arms  in  private 
hands  for  the  use  of  this  levy. 

Every  thing  in  the  Austrian  dominions 
has  assumed  a  Military  character,  even 
the  amusements  of  the  children.  At 
Vienna,  almost  all  the  boys  are  enroll¬ 
ed  on  ‘  Sundays  and  Holidays  in  corps, 
and  the  Government  has  deemed  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  encourage  this  sentiment.  The 
Archdukes  Charles  and  Maximilian  lately 
attended  h  review  of  a  brigade  of  the  boys, 
in  the  suburb  of  Leopoldstadt,  and  dis¬ 
tributed  numerous  presents  among  such 
of  these  juvenile  volunteers  as  most  distin¬ 
guished  themselves.  » 

A  fresh  levy  of  between  sixty  and  se¬ 
venty  thousand  men,  has  been  ordered  in 
the  Austrian  dominions,  upon  the  same 
footing  as  the  Militia  lately  organized; 
they  are  to  be  called  the  Militia  of  Re¬ 
serve,  and  are  intended  to  supply  vacan¬ 
cies  in  the  former.  The  people  have  been 
invited  to  enrol  themselves,  and  thousands 
have  in  consequence  done  so.  There  are 
thus  two  Armies  of  Reserve, ^consisting  of 
nearly  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
men,  besides  numerous  corps  of  drivers, 
&e. ;  the  Regular  army 'comprising  up¬ 
wards  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men. 

Austria,  with  a  view  to  the  formation  of 
Military  Commanders,  has-  established 
four  more  companies  of  Cadets,  in  addi¬ 
tion*  to  the  two  at  Neustadt  and  Vienna- 
each  Company  is  to  comprise  1 24  Mem¬ 
bers,  and  art  to  be'  stationed  in  Austria, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  &c.  'From  these 
Companies  all  Officers  are  in  future  to  be 
chosen  ;  and  no  man,  however  high  his 
rank,  can  hereafter  obtain  a  commission 
in  the  Austrian  Army,  unless  he  has  serv¬ 
ed  in  these. probationary  corps. 

The  States  of  Hungary  hav§  cheerfully 
acceded  to  all  the  propositions  of  the  Em¬ 
peror — the  insurrection  or  assemblement 
of  the  mass  of  tire  people  has  been  declar¬ 
ed  permanent,  and  placed  dt  his  •Majesty’s 
disposal. 

The  Papers  from  Vienna,  of  the  12th 
nit.  speak with  much  freedom  of  the  affairs 
of  Spain  ;  and  state  that  with  which  Buo¬ 
naparte  himself  did  not  choose  to  render 
the  French  nation  acquainted ;  namely, 
the  surrender  of  the' French  Beet  at  Cad;z 
to  the  Spanish  Patriots. 

Jerome  Bu'Anaparto  has  rendered  him¬ 
self  very  unpopular  at  Gottingen,  by  sub¬ 
jecting  ail  the  students  of  that  University, 
who  are  not  Theologians,  to  the  couscrip- 
Gent.  Mag.  October)  IbOtf, 
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tion  laws.  He  has,  called  Wii  liamshohe 
(the  Palace  at  Gasset/  Napolcomhohe,  or 
Napoleon’s  height. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  Breslau  Gazette,  in  announcing  the 
departure  of  large  bodies  of  French  troops 
from  Silesia,  imputes  their  removal  “  to 
the  benevolent  sentiments  of  the  Erilperpr 
and  King,s  who,  knowing  the  state  of  the 
province,  has  been  pleased  to  grant  it  this 
relief,  till  it  shall  be  finally  evacuated.” 

Prussia  is'  making  extraordinary  exer¬ 
tions  to  reorganize  her  army.  The  King  , 
has  issued  two  Proclamations  from  Ko- 
ningsbeig.  The  one  declares,  that  all  ar¬ 
bitrary  punishments  in  the  army,  as  run¬ 
ning  the  gauntlet,  bastinades,  See.  are 
abolished ;  and  by  the  other,  a  general 
conscription  without  exemption,  is  ap¬ 
pointed.  This  latter  ordinance,  which 
bears  date  the  6th  ult.  declares,  that  all 
distinction  of  rank  now  ceases.;  that  all 
have  equal  rights  and  equal  duties  ;  that 
in  per,ods  of  peace,  those  only  should  as¬ 
pire  to  Officers’  Commissions,  who  have 
knowledge  and  education  ;  and  in  time  of 
war,  bravery  and  judgment  constitute  the 
only  recommendation  to  command,  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  regard  to  rank.  The  first . 
and  2d  Lieutenants  and  Ensigns  of  the  new 
Levies  are  to  be  chosen  from  auiong  the 
most  deserving  soldiers  who  served  in  the 
late  campaign.  A  numerous  corps  of  Ca¬ 
dets,  for  the  formation  of  futme  officers; 
has  also  been  established. 

SWEDEN. 

Letter  from  his  Majesty  the  Kbig  of  Swe~ 

den  to  the  Emperor  of  Rusria. 

“  Honour  and  Humanity  enjoin  me  to 
make  the  most  forcible  renionstrances  to 
your  Imperial  Majesty,  against  the  num¬ 
berless  cruelties  and  the  injustice  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Russian  troops  ih  Swedish 
Finland.  These  proceedings  are  too  well 
known  and  confirmed,  to  require  from  mo 
any  proof  of  their  reality ,  for  the  blood  of 
the  ill-fated  victims  still  cries  aloud  for 
vengeance  against  the  abettors  of  such 
enormities.  Let  not  your  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  heart  be  insensible  of  the  represen¬ 
tations  which  I  find  myself  compelled  to 
make  to  you  in  the  name  of  my  faithful 
subjects  in  Finland.  But  what  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  this  war,  as  unjust  as  it  is  unnatu¬ 
ral  ?  It  is  not,  I  suppose,  to  excite  t.hq 
strongest  aversion  for  the  Russian  name. 
Is  it  criminal  in  my  subjects  ift  Finland, 
not  to  have  suffered  themselves  to  he  se¬ 
duced  from  their  allegiance  by  promises 
as  false -as  the  principles  on  which  they 
are  founded  ?  Does  it  become  a' Sovereign 
to  make  loyalty  a  crime  ?  1  conjure 

■your  Imperial  Majesty  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
calamities  and  horrors  of  a  war,  which 
cannot  fail  to  bring  down  on  your  own 
person,  and  your  Government,  the  curses 
of  Divine  Providence..  Half  of  my  domi¬ 
nions  in  Finland  are  already  delivered  by 

my 
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Hiy  brave  Finnish  troops.  Your  Majesty’s 
fleet  is  shut  up  in  Baltic  Port,  without  the 
hope  of  ever  getting  out,  any  otherwise 
than  as  a  conquest.  Ybur  flotilla  of  gal- 
lies  has  recently  sustained  a  very  severe 
defeat ;  and  my  troops  are  this  moment 
landing  in  Finland,  to  reinforce  those  wrho 
will  point  out  to  them  the  road  to  honour  and 
glory. — Given  at  my  Head-quarters,  7th 
September,  1803. 

(Signed)  Gustavus  Adolphus.” 

By  letters  from  Gottenburgh,  dated  the 
2 1st  ult.  it  appear^  that  the  Russians  have 
obtained  some  considerable  advantages  in 
Finland.  A  reinforcement  of  40,000  men, 
it  seems,  had  joined  the  Enemy’s  army  ; 
after  which  the  Swedes  are  stated  to  have 
sustained  a  severe  defeat  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Wasa. 

A  letter  from  Gottenburgh,  dated  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  says — “All  hopes  of  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  between  Russia  and  Sweden  are  again 
frustrated.  The  Swedes  have  met  with  some 
very  severelosses  inFinland,  but  the  official 
details  are  not  yet  published.  Ojie  regi¬ 
ment  was  cut  to  pieces.  The  Russians 
have  received  large  reinforcements.” 

A  letter  from  Stockholm,  dated  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  states,  that  the  King  had  nomi¬ 
nated  Sir  S.  Hood  Knight  Commander  of 
the  Great  Cross  of  the  Royal  Order  of  the 
Sword — and  Lieutenant  (now  Captain) 
Thompson,  Knight  of  the  said  Order. 

Our  operations  against  the  Russian 
Squadron  in  Port  Baltic  have  wholly  failed. 
Sir  James  Saumarez  and  the  Swedish  Ad¬ 
miral,  finding  that  the  Enemy's  position  was 
so  strong  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  at¬ 
tack  them  in  it,  or  to  use  fire-ships  with  a 
probability  of  success,  have  relinquished 
the  blockade,  and  at  the  date  of  the  last 
dispatches  were  on  their  return  to  the  Fin¬ 
nish  coast ;  a  few  light  vessels  only  being 
left  off  Rcgerswick  Bay. 

RUSSIA. 

Letters  of  a  recent  date  from  Riga  state* 
that  the  Senate  of  that  City  had  petitioned 
the  Emperor  Alexander  not  to  quit  his  do¬ 
minions  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  Buo¬ 
naparte.  The  answer  returned  to  this  re¬ 
presentation  is  said  to  have  been — “  that 
the  Senate  would  better  consult  its  duty, 
by  attending  to  those  concerns  which  were 
w  ithin  the  limits  of  its  functions,  than  by 
interfering  in  affairs  of  state.” 

Russia,  jn  imitation  of  the  system  lately 
introduced  into  the  Austrian  and  Prussian 
services,  has  adopted  a  pian  to  supply  her 
Armies  with  Non-eommissiohedOffieers. — 
With  this  view,  a  battalion  of .  apprentice- 
grenadiers  has  been  formed — it  consists  of 
four  Companies  of  grenadiers,  and  two 
Companies  of  light  infantry ,  andfrpm  this 
battalion  all  the  Non-Commissioned  Offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Army  are  in  future  to  be 
eh  us,e  ft. 


TURKEY. 

Mustapha^  the  new  Grand  Vizier,  and 
the  virtual  Sovereign  of  Turkey,  has  adopt¬ 
ed  means  to  abridge  the  power  of  the  Ja¬ 
nissaries  ;  an  object,  which,  however  ne¬ 
cessary,  is  likely  to  add  to  the  troubles  of 
that  distracted  Empire. — Several  Pachas, 
jealous  of  the  power  of  Mustapha,  are 
stated  to  have  withdrawn  their  contingents 
from  the  Grand  Army  in  Romelia  ;  whisk 
was,  in  consequence,  in  danger  of  being 
broken  up. 

An  annistice  has  been  concluded  between 
tlie  Turks  and  the  Servians,  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  time  ;  and  peace  may  now  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  restored  in  that  quarter. 

AMERICA. 

The  American  Papers,  in  strong  terms, 
censui'e  the  conduct  of  the  President  in 
continuing  the  Embargo;  and  they  justly 
observe,  that  the  measures  at  present  pur¬ 
sued,  while  they  tend  speedily  to  exhaust 
the  American  Treasury,  will  effectually 
prevent  its  receiving  any  further  supplies. 
In  what  manner  (they  ask)  will  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son  then  proceed  ?  Will  he  attempt  to  levy 
taxes,  upon  the  shopkeepers,  whose  stores 
are  abundantly  supplied,  arid  are  daily  de¬ 
creasing  in  value — upon  the  farmers,  who 
have  no  market  for  the  produce  of  their 
land— or  upon  the  merchants,  whom  his 
obstinacy  and  imprudence  have  impove¬ 
rished  ? 

The  Albany  Papers  state,  that  distur-N 
bances  had  taken  place,  in  consequence  of 
the  embargo,  at  Oswego,  where  several 
boats  bad  been  fired  into,,  while  entering 
Saeket  Harbour,  and  the  fire  returned. 
Some  lives  were  lost,  Mr.  Burt,  the  Collec¬ 
tor,  though  reinforced  with  fifty  militia 
men,  was  under  apprehensions  he  should 
be  obliged  to  quit  bis  station. 

A  dreadful  fire  broke  out,  on  the  26th 
August,  in  New  York,  at  Mr.  Watkey’s 
candle  and  soap  manufactojy,  which  was 
with  difficulty  extinguished,  after  having 
consumed  twelve  dwelling-houses  and  se¬ 
veral  warehouses. — Mrs.  Watkey,  a  maid¬ 
servant,  and  three  infant  children,  pe¬ 
rished  in  the  flames. 

The  intelligence  of  the  patriotic  exer¬ 
tions  made  against  the  French  in  Spain 
has  been  received  with  the  greatest  joy 
in  the  Floridas,  and  in  Mexico.  In  the 
Floridas,  the  French  were  so  apprehensive 
of  falling  victims  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Spaniards,  that  they  fled  with  their  effects 
into  the  territories  of  the  United  States. 
The  British  were  received  with  the  highest 
affection  and  regard. 

Letters  from  Jamaica  and  Demerara 
speak  of  the  renewed  and  active  intercourse 
between  our  settlements  and  those  of 
Spain  ;  and  that  the  scarcity  which  began 
to  be  felt  in  some  of  our  Islands  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  embargo  in  America,  had 
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suen  removed,  by  prompt  and  abundant 
pplies  from  our  new  allies. 

^  Accounts  from  Barbadoes,  to  the  end  of 
ugust,  state  that  4000  troops  were  then 
assembled  there,  for  the  purpose  Qf  an 
Expedition  against  the  French  West  India 
Islands  : — Four  thousand  men  from  Hali¬ 
fax,  under  the  orders  of  Sir  G.  Prevost, 
are  to  co-operate  with  the  troops  from 
Barbadoes. 

Boston  Papers  to  the  14th  ult.  have 
come  to  hand.  The  President’s  Answer 
to  aq  Address  from  Boston,  relative  to  the 
embargo,  is  the  only  article  of  interest. — 
Mr.  Jefferson,  after  stating  his  regret  at 
the  necessity  which  called  for  that  mea¬ 
sure,  and  the  increasing  impediments  to 
American  navigation,  proceeds:  “At  length, 
however,  all  regard  to  the  rights  of  others 
having  been  thrown  aside,  the  Belligerent 
Powers  have  beset  the  highway  of  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  with  Edicts,  which, 
taken  together,  expose  our  commerce  ana' 
marines,  under  almost  every  destination, 
a  prey  to  their  fleets  and  armies.  Each 
party,  indeed,  would  admit  our  commerce 
with  themshives,  with  the  view  of  asso¬ 
ciating  us  in  their  war  against  the  other. 
But  we  have  wished  war  with  neither. 
Under  these  circumstances,  were  passed 
the  laws  of  which  you  complain,  by  those 
delegated  to  exercise  the  power  of  legisla¬ 
tion  for  you,  with  every  sympathy  of  a 
common  interest  in  exercising  them  faith¬ 
fully. — In  reviewing  these  measures,  there¬ 
fore,  we  should  advert  to  the  difficulties 
out  of  which  a  choice  was  of  necessity  to 
be  made.  To  have  submitted  our  rightful 
commerce  to  prohibitions  and  tributary 
exactions  frqm  others,  would  have  been  to 
surrender  our  independence.  To  resist 
them  by  arms  was  War,  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  state  of  things,  or  the  choice  of  the 
Nation.  The  alternative  preferred  by  the 
Legislature,  besides  saving  to  our  Citizens 
their  property,  and  our  Mariners  to  their 
country,  has  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
giving  time  to  the  Belligerent  Nations  to 
revise  a  conduct  as  contrary  to  their  inte¬ 
rests  as  it  is  to  our  rights. — The  President 
is  authorised  to  suspend  the  Embargo. 
But  no  peace  or  suspension  of  hostilities, 
no  change  affecting  neutral  commerce  is 
known  to  have  taken  place.  The  struggle 
in  Spain  is  of  a  doubtful  character,  and 
does  not  warrant  an  hasty  change  in  our 
politics. — You  desire  that  Congress  may 
be  speedily  convened  \  but  you  will  be 
sensible,  on  attending  to  dates,  that  the  le¬ 
gal  period  of  their  meeting  is  as  early  as, 
in  this  extensive  country,  they  could  be 
fully  convened  by  a  special  call.  I  should 
with  great  willingness  have  executed  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of 
Boston,  had  peace,  or  a  repeal  of  the  ob¬ 
noxious  Edicts,  or  other  changes,  produced 
the  case  in  which  alone  the  laws  have  given 
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me  that  authority-  and  so  many  motives, 
of  justice  and  interest  led  to  such  changes, 
that  we  ought  continually  to  expect  them. 
But  while  these  Edicts  remain,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  can  alone  prescribe  the -course  to 
be  pursued.” — August  6,  1808. 

>  ASIA. 

Accounts  from  the  Isle  of  France  (via 
Salem,  America)  have  been  received  to  the 
23d  of  May;  which  state  that  a  French 
Officer  had  arrived  there  from  Persia, 
with  intelligence,  that  a  French  Army  of 
10,000  men  had  arrived  in  Persia,  on  their 
route-  to  India.  The  French  privateering 
continued  very  successful ;  and  the  moie 
so  in  consequence  of  all  the  British  cruisers 
having  quitted  that  station,  and  gone  .into 
the  Persian  Gulph,  to  watch  the  motions 
of  the  French  or  their  friends  in  that 
quarter. 


Country  News. 

Oct.  2.  A  melancholy  accident  happen¬ 
ed  a  few  days  ago  at  North  Witham  Wood, 
Lincolnshire  ;  a  boy,  1 1  years  old,  having 
a  dispute  with  his  mother  about  gathering 
nuts,  threw  a  hazle  stick  in  his  rage  at 
a  neighbour  who  reprimanded  him  for 
his  behaviour.  The  stick  missing  him, 
hit  a  young  woman,  named  Lucy  Hare, 
in  the  eye,  and  perforated  her  brain, 
which  caused  her  almost  immediate  death. 
— Coroner’s  verdict,  Accidental  death. 

Oct.  1.  A  gentleman  arrived  at  the  Ton¬ 
tine  Inn,  Helensburgh,  from  Whitby  this 
day.  Shortly  after  he  left  the  inn,  and 
went  out  in  a  small  boat,  taking  his  dog 
and  a  fowling-piece  along  with  him  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  wild  duck.  As  he 
boat  was  found  in  the  Gure  Loch  next 
morning,  and  no  accounts  having  since 
been  heard  of  him,  it  is  feared  he  has  pe¬ 
rished.  The  boat  was  observed  the  -same 
night  by  the  skipper  of  the  Jloseueath 
packet,  with  a  handkerchief  at  the  top  of 
an  oar,  supposed  as  a  signal  of  distress, 
but  to  which  the  unfeeling  packet-man  paid 
no  attention.  The  dog  returned  to  tire  inn 
next  day,  and  continued  moaning  most  pi¬ 
teously.  In  the  Gentleman’s  portmanteau 
were  found  200  guineas  in  gold,  and  100/. 
in  banknotes. 

Oct.  10.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
snow  has  fallen  during  the  last  and  pre¬ 
ceding  weeks,  in  the  counties  of  Derby 
and  Cumberland.  There  has  also  been  a 
severe  frost  in  .Lancashire,  where  ice  of  a' 
considerable  thickness  was  seen. 

Oct.  15.  Some  days  ago,  a  girl  of  the 
name  of  Sophia  Weaver,  about  six  or 
seven  years  of  age,  who  had  gone  into  the 
fields  at  Downside,  in  the  parish  of  Back- 
well ,  Somersetshire,  to  pjck  blackberries, 
was  missed  by  her  parents. — A  diligent 
search  was  made  after  her  by  several  of 
the  neighbours,  till  twelve  o’clock  at  night, 
without  effect.  In  the  course  of  their 
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search,  they  found  a  deep  pit,  covered 
over  with  brambles  and  long  grass,  from 
which,  many  years  .since,  dead  ore  had 
been  extracted,  -  to  which  they  were  led 
by  the  harking  of  a  dog '  belonging  to  the 
father  of  the  child.  The  grass,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  had  recently  been  trampled  upon  ; 
but  the  lateness  of  the  evening  deterred 
those  who  were  in  search  of  her  from  de¬ 
scending.  In  the  morning,  however,  they 
returned,  and  two  men  were  let  down  with 
ropes  ;  when,  to  their  great  astonishment, 
the  child  was  found,  standing  upright  and 
free  from  injury,  excepting  the  little  hurt 
she  had  received  in  being  scratched  with 
the  brambles.  She  remained  14  hours  in 
the  pit.  Its  depth  is  upwards  of  100  feet. 

Get.  22.  Some  nights  ago,  a  most  dis¬ 
tressing  accident  occurred  at  Brighton. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ball  and  Miss  C.  Kenwood, 
having  returned  from  the  Fair  at  Steyning 
in  a  whiskey,  between  six  and  seven  in 
the  evening  were  proceeding  along  the 
Cliff,  where  some  boys  were  diverting 
themselves  with  letting  off  rockets,  &c. 
by  one  of  which  the  hpr.se  was  so  alarmed 
that  he  became  unmanageable,  and  dash¬ 
ing  furiously  forward  brought  himself  in 
horrid  contact  with  a  brewer’s  dray.  Stun¬ 
ned  by  the  shock,  he  instantly  dropped ; 
the  chaise  was  suddenly  overturned,  and 
Miss  Kenwood,  a  tine  young  woman  about 
20  years  of  age,  fell  with  such  violence  on 
the  kitchen-gratings  of  a  nouse,  as  to 
fracture  her  skvill  above  and  about  the 
temple.  She  has  been  insensible  ever 
since,  and  no  hopes  of  her  recovery  are 
entertained.  Mrs.  Ball  is  also  so  seriously 
injured,  that  she  is  confined  to  her  bed  ; 
and  Mr.  Bail,  who  is  a  surgmn  of  that 
place,  has  also  received  some  material  hurt. 

The  Earl  of  Lonsda'e  has  signified  his  in¬ 
tention  of  enrranchis'ng  his  numerous  co¬ 
py  ho’ders  through  ut  Cun.be  i land  and 
Westmoreland,  by  which  measure  he  will 
be  enabled  to  enclose  more  than  20,000 
acres  of  land  in  those  countries,  at  this 
time  in  a  state  of  commonage. 

A  curious  piece  of  antiquity  has  lately 
been  discovered  in  the  church-yard  of 
Jlemel  Hempstead ,  in  Hertfordshire.  In 
digging  a  vault  for  a  young  lady  of  the 
name  of  Warren,  the  sexton,  when  he  had 
excavated  the  earth  about  four  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  found  tfs  spade 
to  strike  against  something  solid,  which, 
upon  inspection,  he  discovered  to  he  a  large 
wrought  stone,  which  proved  to  be  the 
lid  of  a  coffin,  and  under  it  the  coffin  en¬ 
tire,  which '  was  afterwards  taken  up  in 
perfect  condition,  but  the  hones  con¬ 
tained  therein,  on  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  Crumbled  to  dust.  On  the  lid  of  the 
coffin  is  an  inscription,  partly  effaced  by 
time,  but  still  sufficiently  legible,  decided¬ 
ly  to  prove  it  contained  the  ashes  of  the 
celebrated  Offa,  King  of  the  Mercians, 


who  rebuilt  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban’s,  and 
died  in  the  eighth  century.  The  coffiri  is 
about  six  feet  and  a  half  long,  and  con- 
*  tains  a  niche  or  resting-place  for  the  head, 
and  also  a  groove  on  each  side  for  the 
arms,  likewise  for  the  legs ;  it  is  curiously 
carved,  and  altogether  unique  of  the  kind. 

Domestic  Occurrences. 

Thursday,  September  29. 

A  Common  Hall  was  held,  when  Aider- 
men  Flower  and  T.  Smith  were  nominated 
by  the  Livery;  of  whom  the  Recorder  de-‘ 
clared  the  former  to  be  chosen  Lord  Mayor 
for  the  year  ensuing. 

An  alarming  fire  broke  o.ut,  at  half-past 
nine  o’clock,  at  a  carpenter’s  shop,  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  premises  of  Mr.  Gillows,  cabinet^ 
maker,  in  George-street,  North  Audlcy- 
street,  at  the  back  of  St.  George’s  Parade. 
The  fire  was  got  under  by  half-past  ten, 
without  spreading  to  the  adjoniing  pre-, 
mises. 

Friday ,  September  30. 

A  dreadful  fire  broke  out,*  at  five  this 
morning,  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  Maberly, 
Ordnance  Stores  Contractor,  Chsfle-street, 
Long-acre.  From  *the  quantity  of  com¬ 
bustible  articles  on  the  premises,  con¬ 
sisting  of  tallow  and  oil,  materials,  gun¬ 
powder,  hides,  &c.  the  flames  raged  with 
extraordinary  fierceness,  and  the  whole  of 
the  building  was  speedily  burned  to  the 
ground,  with  eight  or  nine  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  houses.  Mr.  Maberly’s  loss  by  this 
accident  is  estimated  at  ^8000.  There 
were  upwards  of  400  hides  consumed. 
The  fire,  it  is  supposed,  was  occasioned  by 
one  of  the  coppers,  containing  tallow, 
boiling  over”  The  premises  were  not; 
insured. 

Saturday,  October  8. 

At  a  late  hour  this  afternoon,  an  alarm¬ 
ing  fire  broke  out  in  a  distillery  at  Lime - 
house,  which  destroyed  the  building,  and 
burnt  till  a  late  hour. 

Sunday ,  October  9. 

A  child,  three  years  old,  whose  parents 
reside  in  Windmill-street,  near  the  Hay- 
market,,  died  of  the  Hydrophobia  this  day. 
She  had  been  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal 
.  nearly  a  fortnight  since,  and  her  parents, 
paying  had  her  bathed  in  saltwater,  fondly 
imagined  she  was  entirely  recovered  ;  but 
the  day  preceding  her  death,  she  was 
seized  with  the  most  violent  paroxysms  of 
that  disorder,  which  speedily  terminated 
her  existence. 

Wednesday,  October  1 2. 

About  twelve  o’clock  this  day,  his  Majesty 
arrived  at  the  Queen’s  Palace.  At  two  he 
was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  the 
City  of  London,  consisting  of  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Recorder,  Aldermen  Chris¬ 
topher  Smith  and  Wood,  the  Sheriffs,  Com¬ 
mon  Council,  &e.  The  following  Address 
and  Petition  was  read  by  the  Recorder  2 
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To  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty. 
The  humble  and  dutiful  Address  ana  Peti¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and 
Commons  of  the  City  of  London,  in 
Common  Council  assembled. 

“  Most  Gracious  Sovereign, 

“  We,  your  Majesty’s  most  dutiful  and 
loya]  Subjects,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen, 
and  Commons  of  the  City  of  London,  in 
Common  Council  assembled,  most  humbly 
approach  your.  Majesty,  with  renewed 
assuranbc-s-  tof '  attachment  to  your  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  most  sacred  person  and  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  veneration  for  the  free  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  British  Constitution  ;  to  ex¬ 
press  to  your  Majesty  our  grief  and  asto¬ 
nishment,  at  the  extraordinary  and  dis¬ 
graceful  Convention  lately  entered  into  by 
the  Commander  of  your  Majesty’s  Forces 
in  Portugal,  and  the  Commander  of  the 
Fyench  Army  in  Lisbon. 

“  The  circumstances  attending  this  af¬ 
flicting  event  cannot  be  contemplated  by 
British  minds  without  the  most  painful 
emotions ;  and  all  ranks  of  your  Majesty’s 
subjects  seem  to  have  felt  the  utmost  con¬ 
cern  and  indignation  at  a  T  reaty  so  humi¬ 
liating  and  degrading  to  this  Country  and 
its  Allies.  After  a  signal  victory  gained  by 
the  valour  and  discipline  of  British  troops, 
by  which  the  Enemy  appears  to  have  been 
cut  off  from  all  means  of  succour  or  es¬ 
cape,  we  have  the  sad  mortification  of 
seeing  the  laurels  so  nobly  acquired  torn 
from  the  brows  of  our  brave  Soldiers,  and 
terms  granted  to  the  Enemy,  disgraceful  to 
the  British  name,  and  injurious  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  British  Nation. 

“  Besides  the  restitution  of  the  Russain 
fleet  upon  a  Definitive  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
that  Power,  and  the  sending  back  to  their 
country,  without  exchange,  so  large  a 
number  of  Russian  sailors  by  this  igno¬ 
minious  Convention,  British  fleets  are  to 
convey  to  France  the  French  army  and  its 
plunder,  where  they  will  be  at  liberty  im¬ 
mediately  to  recommence  their  active  ope¬ 
ration^  against  us  or  our  Allies.  The  gua¬ 
rantee  and  safe  conveyance  of  their  plunder 
cannot  out  prove  highly  irritating  to  the 
pillaged  inhabitants  over  whom  they  have 
tyrannized  and  for  whose  deliverance  and 
protection  the  British  army  was  sent ;  and 
the  full  recognition  of  the  title  and  dignity 
of  Emperor  of  France,  while  all  mention  of 
the  Government  of  Portugal  is  omitted, 
must  be  considered  as  highly  disrespectful 
to  the  legitimate  authority  of  that  country. 

“  We,  therefore,  humbly  pray  your  Ma¬ 
jesty,  injustice  to  the  outraged  feelings  of 
a  brave,  injured,  and  indignant  people, 
whose  blood  and  treasure  have  been  thus 
expended,  as  well  as  to  retrieve  the  wounded 
honour  of  the  country,  and  to  remove  from 
its  character  so  foul  a  stain  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  that  your  Majesty  will  be  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  immediately  to  institute 


such  an  inquiry  into  this  dishonourable 
and  unprecedented  transaction,  as  will  lead 
to  the  discovery  and  punishment  of  those 
by  whose  misconduct  and  incapacity  the 
cause  of  the  Country,  and  its  Allies  has 
been  so  shamefully  sacrificed. 

“  We  beg  to  assure  your  Majesty  of  our 
unalterable  fidelity,  and  earnest  desire  to 
co-operate  in  every  measure  conducive  to 
the  peace,  honour,  and  security  of  your 
Majesty’s  dominions.  , 

“  Signed  by  order  of  Court, 

Henry  Woodthorpe.” 

To  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  re¬ 
turn  the  following  most  gracious  Answer, 
which  was  read  by  Lord  Flawkesbury  : 

“  I  am  fully  sensible  of  your  loyalty.#ndr 
attachment  to  my  Person  and  Govern¬ 
ment.  I  give  credit  to  the  motives  which 
have  dictated  your  Petition  and  Address, 
but  1  must  remind  you  that  it  is  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  the  principles  of  British  Lnstice 
to  pronounce  judgment  without  previous 
investigation.  1  should  have  hoped  that 
recent  occurrences  would  have  convinced 
you,  that  I  am  at  all  times  ready  to  insti¬ 
tute  inquiries  on  occasions  in  which  the 
character  of  the  Country,  or  the  honour  of 
my  arms  is  concerned ;  and  that  the  inter¬ 
position  of  the  City  of  London  could  not  be 
necessary  for  inducing  me  to  direct  due 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  a  transaction, 
which  has  disappointed  the  hopes  and  ex¬ 
pectations  of  the  Nation.” 

This  day  an  Inquisition  was  held,  at 
the  George  tavern,  in  Duke-street,  on  the 
body  of  a  youth  named  Yeovil,  the  son  of 
a  liquor-merchant.  On  Sunday  night,  after 
having  eater>  immoderately  of  filberts  while 
drinking  wine,  he  complained  of  a  violent 
pain  in  his  chest.  His  case  became  dan¬ 
gerous  on  the  Monday ;  and  he  died  sud- 
denly,  having  apparently  previously  re¬ 
covered,  on  the  Tuesday. 

This  night  a  fire  broke  opt  at  a  chand¬ 
ler’s  shop  in  Hampstead-rpad,  but  was  ex¬ 
tinguished  after  destroying  the  room  of  the 
poor  womain  in  whose  apartment  it  origi¬ 
nated,  being  herself  severely  bnrut. 

Thursday ,  Oct.  13. 

A  fire  broke  out  this  morning  at  a  hoxrse 
at  Walworth,  which  was  got  under,  after 
destroying  the  interior  of  the  house. — 
Another  fire  broke  out  at  Mr.  James’s,  in 
Botolph-court,  at  the  same  time,  which 
consumed  all  the  upper  part  of  the  house 
and  furniture. 

A  fine  girl,  about  nine  years  of  age,  the 
only  child  of  Mrs.  Jones,  of  the  Rose  and 
Crown  public-house,  St.  Martin’s- lane, 
died  in  the  greatest  agony  a  few  days  ago, 
in  consequence  of  her  being  rode  over  some, 
days  before  by  a  Gentleman  on  horseback. 

Found  dead  in  bed,  at  the  King’s  Anns 

tavern,  Bridge-street,  Westminster,  - 

Yates,  a  young  man,  late  shopman  to  a 
linen-draper  near  London  bridge,  by  whom 

fce 
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he  had  been  discharged  for  irregular  con¬ 
duct.  From  bis  perturbed  state  of  mind, 
and  the  sediment  of  opium  in  a  phial,  it  is 
supposed  he  had  destroyed  himself. 

This  evening  at  six  o’clock,  as  the  Li¬ 
verpool  coach  was  starting  from  the  Swan 
and  two  Necks,  Lad-l&ne,  it  was  over¬ 
turned  near  the  gateway,  whereby  three 
women  and  man,  outside  passengers, 
were  thrown  with  such  violence  against 
the  pavement,  as  prevented  the  progress 
of  their  journey,  and  left  them  in  a  dan¬ 
gerous  state.  The  man  was  conveyed  to 
the  hospital  without  hopes  of  recovery. 

Monday,  October  17. 

This  day  an  Inquest  was  held  on  the 
bodies  of  Mary  Attwood,  aged  14,  Eliza, 
aged  seven,  and  Sarah,  aged  five  years, 
daughters  of  William  Attwood,  of  Mit-' 
chain,  Surrey,  print-cutter.  Mr.  Par¬ 
rott,  surgeon,  deposed,  that  on  Tuesday 
the  1 1th  instant,  he  was  desired  to  visit 
Wm.  Attwood,  his  wife,  and  four  daugh¬ 
ters,  who  were  supposed  to  be  poisoned 
in  consequence  of  their  having  eaten 
stewed  champignons  on  the  preceding  day; 
that  he  visited  them  immediately,  when- 
he  found  each  of  them  suffering  under  se¬ 
vere  vomiting  and  purging,  attended  with 
great  pain  in  the  head,  and  violent  pain 
in  the  bowels  ;  that  he  administered  such 
remedies  as  appeared  to  him  best  calcula¬ 
ted  to  get  rid  of  the  offending  matter,  as 
he  knew  of  no  method  whereby  vegetable 
poison  could  he  decomposed  ;  that  he  at¬ 
tended  the  said  children  till  their  respec¬ 
tive  deaths,  which  happened  as  follows  : 
Mary  died  about  two  o’clock  on  Friday 
morning ;  Eliza  at  half  an  hour  after ;  and 
Sarah  at  half-past  four  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  ;  that  they  died  violently  convulsed  ; 
that  on  opening  the  body  of  Sarah,  who 
seemed  to  suffer  the  most  excruciating 
pain  in  the  bowels,  no  appearance  of  dis¬ 
ease  existed  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal ;  hence  he  inferred  that  the  poison 
acted  more  immediately  upon  the  brain 
and  nerves.  These  people  were  intoxica¬ 
ted  within  ten  minutes  after  having  eaten 
their  meal ;  and  the  eldest  daughter  ob¬ 
served  to  her  father  how  cheerfui  they,  all 
•were.  This  exhilarating  effect  was  soon 
followed  by  stupor,  and  the  symptoms  al¬ 
ready  described.  A  dog,  which  had  par¬ 
taken  of  the -same  stew,  died,  on  the  16th, 
apparently  in  great  agonies.  Mr.  Att¬ 
wood,  his  wife,  and  their  daughter  Han¬ 
nah,  aged  11,  years,  are  recovering ;  the 
latter,  however,  only  ate  two  spoonfuls  of 
the  stew,  alledging  that  she  did  not  like 
its  flavour.  It  is  here  proper  to  remark, 
that  the  stew  was  made  in  an  iron  vessel. 
From  this  statement  of  facts  it  is  sincerely 
hoped  that  persons  will  in  future  he  cau- 
tiousof  purchasing  what  are  usually  termed 
champignons  ;  as  these  fungi  are'  indiscid- 
sninately  gathered  off  the  commons  in  the 
vicinity  of  Londoa,  and  sold  at  the  London 


markets  for  the  purpose  of  making  catsup, 
with  the  addition  of  mushrooms. 

A  smart  affray  took  place  tfijs  night, 
between  a  party  of  smugglers,  who  were 
proceeding  with  a  quantity  of  hoilands, 
tobacco,  &c.  front  Fordenhridge,  Kent,  to 
Londoa,  and  a  party  of  officers,  who  ac¬ 
cidentally  fell  in  with  them.  The  smugglers 
had  seven  horses  heavily  laden;  and  three 
of  them  were  taken  with  the  sppil.  There 
were  no  fire-arms;  and  the  smugglers,  who 
were  numerous,  made  their  escape,  after 
a  smart  action  w  ith  sticks  and  fists. 

Thursday,  Oct.  AO. 

This  day  a  very  numerous  Meeting 
of  the  Inhabitants  of  Westminster,  was  held 
at  Westminster  Ilall,  for  the  purpose  of 
addressing  his  Majesty  on  the  subject  of 
the  late  Convention  in  Portugal,  and  of 
I’equegting  that  an  enquiry  be  made  into 
the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  that  disgraceful 
transaction.  The  business  was  ®pencd  by 
Mr.  Wishart,  in  a  temperate  speech,  which 
he  concluded  by  moving  a  variety  of  Re¬ 
solutions,  and  an  Address  to  his  Majesty, 
praying  for  Inquiry.  '  Mr.  Finnerty  sub¬ 
mitted  that  the  proposed  Resolutions  were  . 
inadequate  to  satisfy  the  injured  feelings  of 
the  nation.  He  traced  the  evil  to  the  im¬ 
proper  mode  in  which  military  promotions 
are  obtained  in  this  Country,  which,  again, 
he  attributed  to  our  unequal  representation 
in  Parliament,  and  to  the  unfair  influence 
of  Borough  proprietors.  He  suggested, 
however,  that  a  Parliamentary,  not  a 
Military  Inquiry,  was  alone  calculated 
to  meet  the  present  evil.  Mr.  Sheridan 
and  Mr.  Power  supported  this  last  propo¬ 
sition  ;  and  it  was  at  length  resolved  una¬ 
nimously,  to  present  an  Address  to  his 
Majesty  praying  Inquiry,  and  that,  for 
that  purpose,  his  Majesty  would  be  pleased 
to  give  directions  for  forthwith  assembling 
his  Parliament.  The  Hall  was  extremely 
crowded,  upwards  of  8,000  being  present, 

A  shocking  accident  occurred  tins  day, 
in  Burleigh- street,  in  the  Strand  :  a  poor 
woman,  a  lodger  at  a  cabinet-maker’s, 
having  left  a  blind  and  lame  child,  about 
eleven  years  old,  on  a  chair  while  she 
went  down  stairs,  her  clothes  in  the  mean 
time  caught  fire,  and  on  her  return  she 
found  her  burnt  nearly  to  a  cinder.  . 

Friday ,  Ocl.  21. 

Between  11  and  12  o’clock,  afire  broke 
out  in  a  house  in  White  Horse-court,  Rose¬ 
mary-lane,  which  consumed  part  of  the 
same,  with  the  furniture.  A  child  perished 
in  the  flames. 

Thursday ,  October  27. 

At  a  Court  of  Common  Council,  held 
this  day,  Mr.  Waithman  moved,  “  that 
the  Answer  to  the  City  Address  upon  the 
Convention  of  Cintra  be  inserted  upon  the 
Journals ;”  which  he  accompanied  by  a 
string  of  resolutions,  condemning  the  an¬ 
swer  in  very  strong  terms.  The  motion 
was  carried  bv  a  large  majority. 

Ga- 
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Gazette  Promotions. 

Treasury, O  T.  Mating,  esq.  appointed  a 
June  25.  "  commissioner  of  the  Excise, 

vice  Lowndes,  dee. 

•  Carlton-house,  June  28.  BenjaminTucker, 
esq.  appointed  (by  the  Prince  of  Wales) 
surveyor-general  of  his  Royal  Highness’s 
duchy  of  Cornwall. 

Lord  Chamberlain7  s  office,  July  8.  Mr.  F. 
Carbery,  of  Conduit-street,  appointed  plu- 
masierto  his  Majesty,  idee  Mrs. Townshend, 
of  Ludgate-hill,  resigned. 

Whitehall,  July  9.  Thomas  Erskine,  Earl 
of  Kellie,  permitted  to  accept  and  wear 
the  ensigns  of  a  knight  commander  of  the 
Royal  Order  of  Vasa,  conferred  on  him 
by  the  King  of  Sweden. 

Whitehall,  July  16.  Right  Rev.  John 
Luxmoore,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  translated, 
by  conge  d'clire,  to  the  See  of  Hereford, 

vice  Cornewall,  dec. - Dr.  Andrew  Grant,’ 

appointed  first  minister  of  the  Cannongate 
church,  co.  Edinburgh,  vice  Walker,  dec. 

War-office,  Aug.  6.  Gen.  Sir  W.  Medows, 
K.B.  appointed  governor  of  Hull,  vice  the 
Earl  of  Clanricarde,  dec. ;  and  G'en..  E.  E. 
Gwyn,  to  be  lieutenant-governor  of  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  vice  Medows. 

Whitehall,  Aug.  16.  Rev.  Hugh  Ross, 
presented  to  the  church  and  parish  of 
Fearn,  in  the  presbytery  of  Brechin  and 
county  of  Ross,  vice  Simeon,  dec. 

Whitehall,  Aug.  20.  George  Fergusson, 
esq.  of  Herman d,  appointed  one  of  the 
lords  of  justiciary  in  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  called  Scotland,  vice  Sir  William 
Nairne,  bart-  of  Dunsinnan,  resigned. 

Whitehall,' Aug.  23.  Rev.  William-Lort 
Mansell,  D.  D.  recommended,  by  conge 
d’elire ,  to  be  elected  Bishop  of  Bristol,  vice 
Dr.  Luxmoore,  translated  to  Hereford. 

Whitehall,  Aug.  27.  Rev.  John  Plumtre, 
D.  D.  appointed  dean  of  Gloucester  cathe¬ 
dral,  vice  Dr.  Luxmoore,  resigned. 

.  Whitehall,  Aug.  30.  Rev.  John-Banks 
Jenkinson,  M.A.  appointed  a  prebendary 
of  Worcester  cathedral,  vice  Plumtre. 

War-office,  Sept.  3.  Col.  J.  Robertson,  on 
half-ptiy  of  92d  Foot,  appointed  deputy- 
governor  of  Fort  George,  vice  Steward,  dec. 

Whitehall,  Sept.  6,  Robert  Blair,  esq. 
dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  appoint¬ 
ed  president  of  the  College  of  Justice  in 
Scotland. — Hay  Campbell,  LL.D.  of  Suc-^ 
coth,  co.  Dumbarton,  late  president  of  the 
College  of  Justice  in  Scotland,  created  a 
baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Whitehall,  Sept.  13.  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
Dampier,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  translated, 
by  co?ige  d'etire ,  to  the  See  of  Ely,  vice 
Dr.  James  Yorke,  dec. 


Civil  Promotions. 

RKV-  John  Doncaster,  M.  A.  and  one  of 
his  Majesty’s  preachers  at  Whitehall, 
elected  head-master  of  Oakham  school, 
Rutland,  vice  B/adford,  resigned. 


Rev,  Samuel  Birch,  M.A.  (son  of  the  wor¬ 
thy  Alderman),  elected  Geometry  lecturer 
of  Gresham  college,  vice  Kettilby,  dec* 

William  Fielding,  esq.  of  the  Temple, 
appointed  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Queen- 
square  Police-office,  vice  Phillips,  dec. 

N.  G.  Clarke,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  bar¬ 
rister- at-law,  appointed  one  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  counsel. 

G.  Chambers,  esq.  (son  of  the  late  Sir 
William  C.)  appointed  one  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  Union-hall  Police-office,  South¬ 
wark,  vice  Holland,  resigned. 


Ecclesiastical  Preferments. 

REy  .  John  Blanchard,  master  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  at  Nottingham,  Middleton-on- 
the-Woulds  R.  co.  York,  vice  Brearcy,  dec. 

Rev.  Jelinger  Symons,  jnn.  M.A.  Monk- 
land  V.  co. /Hereford. 

Rev.  Henry  lasted,  M.  A.  lecturer  of 
St.  Mary’s,  Bury,  Bradfield-Combust  R, 
Suffolk,  vice  Norford,  dec. 

_Rev.  James  Hogg,  curate  of  Gedding- 
ton,  co.  Northampton,  GlendonR.  in  that 
county,  vice  Littlehales,  dec. 

Rev.  John  Collinson,  M.A.  Great  Ponton 
R.  co.  Lincoln,  vice  Fontaine,  dec. 

Rev.  F red e rick- W il  1  i amB  1  o mberg,  Brad¬ 
ford  V.  Wilts,  vice  Bowles,  dec. 

Rev.  N.  Ruddock,  M.A.  ChurChdown per¬ 
petual  curacy,  co.  Gloucester. 

Rev.  Henry  Manning,  Drewsteignton  R. 
Devon,  vice  Roberts,  dec. 

Rev.  G.  F.  Bates,  B.  A.  elected  lecturer 
of  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  London,  vise 
Gregory,  dec. 

Rev.  Sir  Robert  Peat,  D.D.  New  Brent¬ 
ford  V.  Middlesex. 

Rev.  .  .  .  Davenport,  vicatr  of  Ratcliffe- 
upon-Trent,  Tythby-cum-Cropwell-Butler 
V.  co.  Nottingham,  vice  Clarke,  dec. 

Rev.  Robert  Hankinson,  M.A.  Walpole 
St.  Andrew  -V,  near  L3Tnn,  vice  Smith,  dec. 

Rev.  Richard  Inman,  Holy  Trinity  V. 
King’s  Court,  in  York,  vice  Willan,  dec. 

Rev.  John  Brown,  M.  A.  rector  of  Kil- 
dale,  Kirkleatham  V.  co.  York, 

Rev.  JohnOwen,  curate  of  Fulham,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  PaggleshamR.  Essex,  vice  Scott,  dec. 

Rev.  William  Salter,  East  Teignmouth 
perpetual  curacy,  Devon. 

Rev.  Christopher  Wordsworth,  M.  A. 
Bocking  deanry,  Essex,  vice  Aynsley,  dec. 

Rev.  James  Stewart  Freeman,  D.  D. 
Leckford  prebend,  Hants. 

Rev.  John  Lukin,  son  of  the  Dean  of 
Wells,  Coom’oe  prebend,  in  W’ells  cathe¬ 
dral,  vice  Fownes,  dec. 

Rev.  Duke  Yonge,  jun.  Newton-Ferrers 
R.  Devon. 

Rev.  John  Athow,  B.A.  St.  Edmund  the 
King  R.  Norwich.  . 

Rev.  Robert  Baker,  BeenhamV.  Berks, 
vice  Douglas,  dec. 

Rev.  John  Wetherall,  B.A.  Streatly  V. 
Berks,  vice  Hoffman,  dec. 

Rev. 
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Rev.  George  Sherer,  Crondhall  V.  Hants, 
vice  Crane,  dec. 

Rev.  John  Steveris,  Swalcliffe  V.  co.  Ox¬ 
ford,  vice  Caswell,  dec. 

Rev.  J.  Richards,  St.  Michael’s  curacy, 
Bath,  vice  Phillott,  resigned. 

Rev  Jeremiah  Scolfield,  B.  D.  Barton- 
on-the-Heath  R.  co.  Warwick. 

Rev.  Charles  Proby,  rector  of  Stanwick, 
co.  Northampton,  to  a  prebend  in  Lincoln 
cathedral. 

Rev.  George  Howes,  M.A.  SpixworthR. 
<so.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Hornidge,  Llanbethian  V. 
co.  Glamorgan,  and  to  a  minor  canonry 
of  Gloucester  cathedral. 

Rev.  R,  S.  Skillern,  Chippirig-Norton  V. 
co.  Oxford,  vice  Evans,  dec. 

Rev.  R.  Emmerson,  Norton  perpetual 
curacy,  co.  Gloucester. 

Rev.  Thomas  Price,  curate  of  Landaff 
St.  Mellons  and  Llanedern  V.  in  the  dio¬ 
cese  of  Landaff. 

Rev.  George  Gordon,  precentor  of  Exe¬ 
ter,  to  a  prebend  in  Exeter  cathedral. 


THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

J line  Hay-Mar  k  et. 

15.  Sylvest. Daggerwood — TheCastle  Spec¬ 

tre- — The  Lying  Valet. 

16.  Hamlet — Fortune’s  Frolick.  [the  Alps. 

17.  The  Wheel  of  Fortune — The  Hunter  of 

18.  The  Heir-at-Law — Agreeable  Surprise. 

20.  The  Stranger — A  Mogul  Tale. 

21.  The.  Mountaineers — Lock  and  Key. 

22.  John  Bull — The  Review. 

23.  Hamlet- — Catch  Him  Who  Can  ! 

24.  Ways  and  Means — Five  Miles  Off — 

Tom  Thumb.  [Petruchio — The  Critick. 

25.  The  Hunter  of  the  Alps — Katharine  and 

27.  The  Stranger— Love  Laughs  at  Lock- 

28.  Speed  thePlough — TheReview.  [smiths. 

29.  The  Heir  -at-Law — Tom  Thumb. 

30.  The  Wheel  of  Fortune — Plot  and  Coun¬ 

terplot ;  or ,  The  Portrait  of  Michael  Cer¬ 
vantes.  [Ditto. 

July  1.  A  Mogul  Tale — Five  Miles  Off — 

2.  ATaleof  Mystery — We  Fly  by  Night — 
Ditto. 

4.  The  Iron  Chest — Plot  and  Counterplot. 

5.  The  Wonder  ! — Ditto. 

Seeing  is  Believing — The  Battle  of 
Hexham — Ditto. 

7.  Sighs — The  Ghost — Ditto. 

8.  We  Fly  by  Night — -The  Critick — Ditto. 

9.  FiveM  iies  Off — Plot  and  Counterplot — • 

Tom  Thumb. 

11.  The  Iron  Chest— Plot  and  Counterplot. 

12.  Wild  Oats— Ditto.  [pin — Ditto. 

13.  Fatal  Curiosity — The  Cheats  ©f  Sca- 

14.  A  Tale  of  Mystery — The  Escapes — 

Katharine  and  Petruchio. 

15.  Seeing  is  Believing — The  Battle  of 

Hexham — LoveLaughs  atLocksmiths. 

1 6.  The  Surrender  of  Calais — -The  Cheats  of 

Scapin.  [The  Escapes. 

18.  The  Hunter  of  the  Alps — The  Review— 


— Theatrical  Register.  [Oct. 

19.  A  Mogul  Tale — Five  Miles  Off — Plot 

and  Counterplot.  [Tom  Thumb. 

20.  The  Mountaineers  —  Mrs.  Wiggins  — 

21.  ThePoorGentleman— Plot  and  Counter- 

22.  The  Heir-at-Law — -The  Escapes,  [plot. 

23.  Sighs— MusickMad— PlotandGounterp, 

25.  TheDramatist — The  Blind  Boy— Ditto.- 

26.  The  Revenge — The  Ghost— The  Cheats 

of  Scapin.  [terplot — Tom  Thumb. 

27.  Catch  Him  Who  Can ! — Plot  and  Coun- 

28.  The  Iron  Chest — Plot  and  Counterplot. 

29.  Sylvester  Daggerwood — The  Africans 

or,  War,  Love, and  Duty — Mrs.  Wiggins. 

30.  Seeing  is  Believing — The  Africans — ■ 
The  Cheats  of  Scapin.  [Locksmiths. 

Aug.  1.  The  Africans — Love,  Laughs  at 

2.  SylvesterDaggerwood — The  Africans — 

The  Waterman.  [Spoil’d  Child. 

3.  The  Mock  Doctor — The  Africans — The 

4.  Ways  and  Means— The  Africans. 

5.  The  Ghost — The  Africans — The  Cheats 

of  Scapin.  [lies  of  a  Day. 

6.  The  Africans — Musick  Mad — The  Fol- 

8.  Ditto — The  Spoil’d  Child — Catch  Him 

Who  Can  !  [tery. 

9.  Ditto— Mrs.  Wiggins — A  Tale  of  Mys- 

10.  Ditto — Seeing  isBelieving — TheHunter . 

of  the  Alps.  [and  Petruchio. . 

11.  Ditto — The  Mock  Doctor — Katharine 

12.  Ditto— The  Blind  Boy.  [Mad. 

13.  Ditto — Plot  and  Counterplot — Musick 

15.  Ditto — The  Recruiting  Serjeant — Tom 

Thumb.  [Valentine  and  Orson. 

16.  TheBlindBoy — Plot  and  Counterplot — 

1 7.  The  Africans—’ TheGhost— TheEscapes. 

18.  Five  Miles  Off — The  Review — Hob  in 

19.  The  Africans — TheBlindBoy.  [the  Well. 

20.  The  Revenge — Musick  Mad — The  Vil¬ 

lage  Lawyer. 

22.  The  Young  Quaker — BlueDevils — First 

Come  First  Serv'd;  or,  The  Biter  Bit. 

23.  The  Africans — The  Blind  Boy. 

24.  ThePannel — Who  Wins  ? — the  Critick- 

25.  rJ’he  Africans — Seeing  is  Believing — 

Plot  and  Counterplot. 

26.  The  Africans — The  Pannel. 

27.  Ditto — Mrs.  Wiggins — Tom  Thumb. 

29.  Pizarro — The  Critick. 

30.  The  Africans — Musick  Mad— TheBlind 

31.  Ditto — Yes  or  No?  '  [Boy. 

Sept.  1.  Ditto — Blue  Devils — Ditto. 

2.  Ditto — The  Ghost— Ditto. 

3.  Zorinski — TheCritick — Plot  and  Coun¬ 
terplot.  [No  i 

5.  The  Africans — The  Blind  Boy — Yes  or 

6.  Ditto — The  Escapes— Ditto.  [Scapin. 

7.  Ditto — Yes  or  No  ? — The  Cheats  of 

8.  Ditto — Tom  Thumb — Yes  or  NO? 

9.  The  Honey-Moon — Plot  and  Counter¬ 

plot — Valentine  and  Orson. 

10.  The  Africans — Musick  Mad — Yes  or 

No  ?  [Counterplot. 

12.  The  Dramatist — Yes  or  No? — Plot  and 

13.  The  Africans — The  Critick-^T.  Thumb, 

14.  Hamlet — The  Cheats  of  Scapin. 

15.  The  Africans — Plot  and  Counterplot — < 

Yes  or  No? 
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P.  372.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  successor 
to  the  late  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  at  Mill- 
hill,  near  Leeds,  received  his  grammati¬ 
cal  education  under  Dr.  Stephen  Adding¬ 
ton,  at  Market-Har borough ;  from  which 
place,  his  father  being  a  Calvinist,  he  was 
removed,  in  1761,  to  the  Academical  In¬ 
stitution  at  Hoxton  ;  hut  he  at  length  pur¬ 
sued  the  remainder  of  his  studies  under 
t.he  direction  of  Drs.  Savage  and  Kippis. 
Here  he  first  became  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  Unitarianism.  The  displea¬ 
sure  of  his  father  on  this  occasion  was 
very  great,  and  produced,  for  some  time, 
a  cessation  of  personal  intercourse.  The 
dutiful  conduct,  however,  of  the  son,  and 
particularly  his  exertions  to  assist  him 
when  he,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  fell 
into  difficulties,  very  much  softened  the 
father,  and  even  led  him  to  believe  that 
so  much  goodness  in  his  son,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  want  of  an  orthodox  belief, 
might  recommend  him  to  the  favour  and 
acceptance  of  his  final  Judge.  In  1767 
Mr.  Wood,  jun.  succeeded  Mr.  Ralph  in 
the  charge  of  a  small  congregation  at 
Stamford  j  whence  he  removed  to  Ips¬ 
wich,  as  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Scott,  the  learned  translator  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  and  author  of  a  volume  of  Devo¬ 
tional  Poems.  In  1773,  on  Dr.  Priest¬ 
ley’s  engagement  with  Lord  Shelburne,  he 
was  invited  to  the  congregation  at  Mill- 
hill,  near  Leeds,  wjibse  highly  respected 
pastor  he  continued  till  his  death.  In 
1789  and  1790  he  greatly  distinguished 
himself  as  secretary  to  the  United  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Protestant  Dissenters  of  the 
Three  Denominations  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  for  co-operating  in  the  Ap¬ 
plication  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Test  Act. 
Several  excellent  papers  wTere  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  the  production  of  his  pen,  particu¬ 
larly  an  animated  Expostulation,  address¬ 
ed  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  upon  his  senti¬ 
ments  and  conduct  on  that  occasion. 
About  four  years  ago  he  printed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Forms  of  Prayer  for  Public  Wor¬ 
ship,  which  have  since  been  used  in  the 
morning  service  at  Mill-hill.  Of  these, 
there  is  very  respectful  mention  made, 
and  a  very  high  character  given  of  their 
Author,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wyvill,  in  the 
6th  volume  of  his  Political  Papers,  which 
contains  three  or  four  of  Mr.  Wood’s  let¬ 
ters.  In  his  politicks  Mr.  W.  was  a  Whig. 
In  the  address  which  Mr.  Wrood  delivered, 
on  the  19th  of  January  last,  in  the  Ro¬ 
tunda  adjoining  the  Cloth-hall  at  Leeds, 
he  observed,  “  It  is  my  firm  conviction, 
that  if  the  measures  you  are  now  pursu¬ 
ing  had  been  taken  in  the  time  of  the  late 
Ministry,  and  before  the  death  of  the 
cver-to-be-lamented  Mr.  Fox,  you  would 
at  this  time  have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of 
peace.”  Hitherto  we  have  only  spoken 
Gext.  Mao.  October,  180.8. 
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of  Mt.  Wood  as  he  might  have  resembled 
many  men.  We  come  now  to  treat  of  that 
philanthropy  in  which  he  probably  sur¬ 
passed  them.  In  his  Sermon  on  Univer¬ 
sal  Benevolence,  preached  in  1781,  are 
some  striking  passages,  which,  if  they  had 
fallen  under  the  notice  of  the  amiable  and 
spirited  Author  of  “  The  History  of  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,”  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  secured  Mr.  Wood  a  place*' 
among  the  forerunners  in  this  great  cause, 
in  his  third  chapter.  Mr.  Wood’s  publi¬ 
cations  were  mostly  Sermons,  and  the 
Forms  of  Prayer  before-mentioned. 

P.  854,  1.  12,  r.  “  1758.” 

P.  856.  Bishop  Yorke  was  the  youngest 
of  four  sons  of  Lord  Chancellor  Iiard- 
wieke,  who  had  their  academical  educa¬ 
tion  at  Bene’t  college,  Cambridge,  where 
he  proceeded  M.  A.  1752,  and  D.  D.  (not 
LL.D.)  1770. 

P.  858.  Mr.  John  Home  was  a  native 
of  Scotland,  and,  it  is  believed,  related  to 
David  Ilume  the  Historian  *.  Mr.  H.  was 
bred  to  the  ministry  in  the  Kirk  of  Scot¬ 
land  :  but,  notwithstanding  the  rigour  of 
that  Church,  finding  in  his  natural  genius- 
a  bent  to  Poetry,  and  not  conceiving  that 
Tragedy,  in  which  the  principles  of  virtue, 
of  morality,  of  filial  duty,  of  patriotic 
zeal,  and  of  reverence  for  an  over-ruling 
Power,  could  be  inconsistent  with  the 
profession  of  a  Religion  in  which  all  these 
are  in  the  strongest  manner  inculcated 
and  enjoined,  he  formed  a  dramatic  piece, 
and  presenting  it  to  the  managers  of  the 
theatre  at  Edinburgh,  at  that  time  in  a 
more  flourishing  condition  than  it  had 
been  for  many  years  before,  and  vying, 
in  every  respect,  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  permit,  with  those  of  this  Metropo¬ 
lis,  they  saw  its  merit,  readily  accepted 
it,  put  it  into  rehearsal,  and  prepared  for 
the  performance  of  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
might  do  honour  to  the  author,  and  bring 
both  credit  and  emolument  to  themselves. 
These  transactions,  however,  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  elders  of  the  Kirk, 
they,  in  their  great  zeal,  first  remonstrated 
with  the  author  on  the  heinous  crime  he 
was  committing ;  but  he,  not  quite  so 
perfectly  convinced  as  they  would  have 
had  him  of  the  iniquity  of  the  act  itself, 
unconscious  of  any  ill  intention,  and 
pretty  thoroughly  persuaded  that  his  play 
would  meet  with  a  success  from  which  he 
should  reap  both  fame  and  profit,  was  not 
willing  at  once  to  desist,  nor  with  his  own 
hands  to  pull  down  a  fabrick  he  had,  at 
the  expence  of  much  time  and  labour, 
been  rearing.  They  now  endeavoured  to 


*  The  difference  of  their  names,  Home 
and  Hzzme,  vAnild  seem  to  shew  that  the 
relationship  must,  at  any  rate,  have  been 
distant. 
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terrify- the  performers  from  representing 
it,  but  . with  no  better  success.  Author  and 
actors  were  both  equally  incorrigible ;  the 
piece- was  brought  on,  and  met  with  that 
encouragement  which  its  merit  very  justly 
entitled  it  to.  What  remained  then  for 
these  incensed  elders  to  do,  but  in  a  pub¬ 
lic  convocation  to  expel  and  for  ever  dis¬ 
qualify  for  the  ministry  not  only  this  dis¬ 
obedient  son,  but  even  others,  his  friends, 
who  were  wicked  enough  either  to  keep 
him  company  or. go  to  see  his  piece  per¬ 
formed  ;  and,  by  various  pamphlets,  ad¬ 
vertisements,  &c.  to  thunder  their  Ana¬ 
themas  against  those  implements  of  Satan 
the  actors,  who  had  thus  led  aside,  or  at 
least  abetted  in  his-  wandering,  this  lost 
sheep  of  the  flock.  However,  as  persecu¬ 
tion  most  commonly  defeats  its  own  pur¬ 
poses,  .so  did  it  happen  in  this  case  ;  for 
the  ill  treatment '  which  Mr.  Home  had 
met  with  in  his  own  .country  procured  him 
a  mm; i  valuable  protection  in  an  adjacent 
one.  Being  known  to  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
and  that  Nobleman  representing  the  cir¬ 
cumstances-  of  this  unreasonable  oppres¬ 
sion,  exercised  on  a  man  of  genius,  to  our 
present  Sovereign,  then  Prince  of  Wales,' 
liis  Royal  Highness  stretched  out  his  pro¬ 
tecting  ha  Ad  to  the  Author  of  “  Douglas,” 
and,  -  by  settling  a  very  handsome  pension 
on  him,  and  sheltering  him  under  bis  own 
patronage,  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  ei¬ 
ther  Bigotry,  Envy,  or  Malevolence,  to 
blast  his  laurels,  Mr.  Home  continued  to 
pursue  his  poetical  talents,  and  produced 
more  dramatic  pieces,  which  at  various 
periods  have  been  brought  on  the  stage; 
but,  w  hether  through  an  eagerness  to  prove 
still  farther  his  inclination  to  deserve  the 
favour  he  met  with,  he  did  not  allow 
himself  a  sufficient  time  for  the  planning, 
digesting,  re-considering,  and  correcting 
his  works ;;  or  that  in  his  first  play 
the  diffidence  of  a  young  author  might 
make  him  more  ready  to  ask -and  to  pur¬ 
sue  the.  judgment  of- others,  or  from  any 
other  cause,  we  know  not;  but  “  Douglas” 
seems  still  to '-stand  as  Mr.  Home’s  master¬ 
piece  in  dramatic  writing.  He  never  after¬ 
wards  resumed  his  clerical  profession,  but 
enjoyed  a  place  under  the  Government, 
which  he  obtained  many  years'  ago.  It 
was'-  reported,  not  long  since,  that  he  had 
some  pretensions  to  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Dunbar,  but  on  what  ground  we  have  not 
learned;  His  plays,  which  are  all  trage¬ 
dies,  are  intituled  as  follows :  1.  “Douglas,” 
8vo,T757 ;  “Agis,”  8vo,  1758;  .3.  “The 
Siege  of  Aquileia,”  Svo,  1760;  4.  “  The 
Fatal  Discovery,”  8 vo,  1769;  5.  “Alonzo,” 
#vo,  1773;  6. -“Alfred,”  8vo,  1778.” 

P.  859.  The  Hon,  Margaret- Anne  Ne- 
s-hani,  wife  of  Capt.  N.  of  the  Royal  Navy; 
(to  whom*  she  was  married  in  November 
1 807),  was  the  third  and  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Thomas  Lord  Graves. 


P.  860.  Dean  Ekins  was'  private  tutor 
to  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  accom¬ 
panied  him  as  his  chaplain  when  he  was 
lord-lieutenant  of.  Ireland.  He  was  of 
King’s  college,  Cambridge  ;  where  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  B.  A.  1755,  M.  A.  1758  ;  and  had' 
been  assistant  at  Eton  school* 

P.  861 .  Mr.  Creed,  who  was  accidentally  ■ 
drowned  in  the  harbour  of'Gijon,  was  the  • 
brother,  not  the  son,  as  hbs  been  errone¬ 
ously  stated,  of  the  Navy  Agent,  who  is  a 
principal  in  the  firm  of  Marsh  and  Creed. 
His  body  was  picked  up,  and  -buried  with 
due  solemnity. — The  body  of  Capt.  Her  ¬ 
bert  was  also  picked  up,  a  few  days  after 
the  unfortunate  accident,  hyT  the'  Unicom 
frigate,  and  interred  at  Gijon,  with  mili¬ 
tary  honours,  on  the  23d  of  September 
last.  It  being  a  Roman  Catholic  country, 
and  having  no  Protestant  minister  at  hand, 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  procuring 
an  Officer  from  the  Unicorn  to  perform  the 
funeral  rites  agreeably  to  our  Established 
Religion.  Most  of  the  English  there,  and 
many  Portuguese  of  the  first  respectabi¬ 
lity,  attended  the  funerals. 

P.  862.  The  Christian  name  of  Mr,  * 
Vickers  was  James .  He  was  of  Trinity 

college,  Cambridge ;  B.  A.  1773,  M.  A» 
1776;  and  his  age  was  59.  From  the  cu¬ 
racy  of  St.  Michael’s,  at  St.  Alban’s,  he 
became  curate  of  St.  Michael,  Wood- 
street,  London,  The  living  he  obtained- 
from  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  was  the 
rectory  of  Courteenhall.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  the  vicar’s  vault  in  the- 
chancel  of  St.  Laurence  Jewry,  on  the  5th 
of  October.  The  service  was  read  by  the* 
Rev.  Dr.  Andrewes,  rector  of  St.  James’s,' 
Westminster ;  and  the  pall  was  supported 
by  the  following  Reverend  Gentlemen  : 
Dr.  Gaskin,  Messieurs  Edwardes,  Pugh, 
Smedley,  Lucas,  and  Ler.don. — The  Rev.- 
John  V  ickers,  who  was  of  Queen’s  college, 
Cambridge,  and  afterwards  fellow  and  tu¬ 
tor  of  Trinity  hall,  is  now  rector  of  Swan- 
nington,  Norfolk,  in  the  gift,  of  that  Society. 

P.  862.  Mr.  Professor  Rorson  was  born 
at  East  Ruston,  in  Norfolk,  on  Christrnas- 
day  1759;  so  that  he  w’as  only  in  his 
49th  year.  Everything  about  this  emi¬ 
nent  Scholar,  and  particularly  the  circmn-. 
stances  which  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
most  inestimable  memory  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  store  his  mind  with  all  the 
riches  of  Literature,  antient  and  modem, 
will  become  truly  interesting  to  the  world. 
He  owed  the  blessing  to  the  care  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  his  father,  Mr.  Huggin  Porson, 
who  was  parish-clerk  of  East  Ruston,  and 
who,  though  in  humble  life,  and  without 
the  advantages  himself  of  early  education, 
laid  the  basis  of  his  son’s  unparalleled  ac¬ 
quirements.  From  the  earliest  dawn  of 
intellect,  Mr.  Porson  began  the  task  of 
fixing  the  attention  of  his  children,  three 
sons  and  a  daughter;  and  he  had  taught 
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Richard,  his  eldest  son,  all  the  common 
rules  of  Arithmetiek,  without  the  use  of  a 
book  or  slate,  pen  or  pencil,  up  to  the 
Cube-root,  before  he  was  nin«  years  of 
age*  The  memory  was  thus  incessantly 
exercised ;  and,  by  this  early  habit  bf 
working  a  question  in  Arithmetiek  by  the 
mind  only,  he  acquired  such  a  talent  of 
close  and  intense  thinking,  and  such  a 
power  of  arranging  every  operation  that 
occupied  his  thought,  as,  in  process  of 
time,  to  render  the  most  difficult  pro¬ 
blems,  which  to  other  men  required  the 
•assistance  of  written  figures,  easy  to  the 
retentive  faculties  of  his-  memory.  He  was 
initiated  in  letters  by  a  process  equally 
•efficacious.  His  father  taught  him  to  read 
and  write  at  one  and  the  same  time.  He 
drew  the  form  of  the  letter  either  with 
chalk  on  a  board,  or  with  the  dinger  in 
is  and  ;  and  Richard  was  made  at  once  to 
understand  and  imitate  the  impression. 
As  soon  as  he  could  speak,  be  could  trace 
the  letters ;  and  this  exercise  delighting 
his  fancy,  an  ardour  of  imitating  what¬ 
ever  was  put  before  him  was  excited  to 
such  a  degree,  that  the  walls  of  the  house 
were  covered  with  characters  which  at¬ 
tracted  notice  from  their  neatness  and  fi¬ 
delity  of  delineation.  At  nine  years  of 
■age,  he  and  his  youngest  brother,  Tho¬ 
mas,  were  sent  to  the  village-school,  kept 
by  a  Mr.  Summers,  a  plain  but  intelligent 
and  worthy  man,  who,  having  had  the 
misfortune  in  infancy  to  cripple  his  left 
hand,  was  educated  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching,  and  he  discharged  his  duties 
with  the  most  exemplary  attention.  He 
professed  nothing  beyond  English,  Writ¬ 
ing,  and  Arithmetiek ;  but  he  was  a  good 
accomptant  and  an  excellent  writing-mas¬ 
ter.  He  perfected  the  Professor  in  that 
delightful  talent  of  writing  in  which  he  so 
peculiarly  excelled ;  but  which  we  are 
doubtful  whether  it  was  to  be  considered 
as  an  advantage  or  a  detriment  to  him  in 
his  progress  through  life.  It  certainly  had 
a  considerable  influence  on  his  habits, 
and  made  him  devote  many  precious  mo¬ 
ments  to  copying,  which  might  have  been 
better  employed  in  composition.  It  has 
been  the 'means,  however,  of  enriching  his 
library  with  annotations,  in  a  text  the 
most  beautiful,  and  with  such  perfect  imi¬ 
tation  of  the  original  manuscript  or  print¬ 
ing,  as  to  embellish  every  work  which  his 
erudition  enabled  him  to  elucidate.  He 
continued  under  Mr.  Summers  three  years; 
and  every  evening  during  that  time  he 
had  to  repeat  by  heart  to  his  father  the 
lessons  and  the  tasks  of  the  day ;  and  this 
not  in  a  loose  and  desultory  manner,  but 
in  the  rigorous  order  in  which  whatever 
he  had  been  occupied  about  had  been 
done ;  and  thus  again  the  process  of  re¬ 
collection  was  cherished  and  strengthened, 
to  as  to  become  a  quality  of  his  mind. 


It  was  impossible  that  such  a  youth  should 
remain  unnoticed,  even  in  a  place  so  thinly 
peopled  and  so  obscure  as  the  parish  of 
East  Ruston.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hewitt  heaid 
of  his  extraordinary  propensities  to  study, 
his  gift  of  attention  to  whatever  was  taught 
him,  and  the  wonderful  fidelity  with  which 
he  retained  whatever  be  had  acquired,  fie 
took  him  and  his  brother  Thomas  under 
his  care,  and  instructed  them  in  the  Clas- 
sicks.  The  progress  of  both  was  great ; 
but  that  of  Richard  was  most  extraordi¬ 
nary.  It  became  the  topick  of  astonish¬ 
ment  beyond  the  district;  and,  when  he 
had  reached  his  fourteenth  year,  had  en¬ 
gaged  the  notice  of  all  the  gentlemen  rn 
the  vicinity.  Among  others,  he  was  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  prodigy  to  an  opulent  and  li¬ 
beral  man,  the  late  Mr.  Norris,  who,,  after 
having  put  the  youth  under  an  examind- 
-tion  of  the  severest  kind,  and  from  which 
an  ordinary  boy  would  have  shrunk  dis¬ 
mayed,  he  was  sent  to  Eton.  This  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  month  of  August  1774,  when 
he  was  iii  his  fifteenth  year :  and  in  that 
great  seminary  Ire,  almost  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  his  career,  displayed  such 
a  superiority  of'  intellect,  such  facility  of 
acquirement,  such  quickness  of  percep¬ 
tion,  and  such  a  talent  of  bringing  forward 
to  his  purpose  all  that  he  had  ever  read, 
that  the  upper  boys  took  him  inter  their 
society,  and  promoted  the  cultivation  of 
his  mind  by  their  lessons,  as  well,  proba¬ 
bly,  as  by  imposing  upon  him  the  per¬ 
formance  of  their  own  exercises.  He  was 
courted  by  them  as  the  never-failing  re¬ 
source  in  every  difficulty ahd  in  ail  the 
playful  excursions  of  the  imagination,  in 
their  frolicks,  as  well  as  in  their  serious 
tasks,  Person  was  the  constant  adviser 
and  support)  He  used  to  dwell  on  this 
lively  part  of  his  youth  with  peculiar  com¬ 
placency;  and  we  have  heard  him  repeat 
a  Drama  which  he  wrote  for  exhibition  in 
their  long  Chamber,  and  other  composi¬ 
tions,  both  of  seriousness  and  drollery, 
with  a  zest  that  the  recollection  of  his  en¬ 
joyment  at  the  time  never  failed  to  revive 
in  him.  We  fear,-  however,  that  at  this 
early  age  his  constitution  received  a  shock, 
which  was  soon  after  aggravated  by  the 
death  of  his  worthy  patron.  An  irnpos- 
thume  formed  cm  his  lungs,  and  he  was 
threatened  by  a  consumption.  But  it. 
fortunately  broke,  and  he  recovered  his 
health,  though  his  frame  was  weakened. 
The  death  of  Mr.  Norris  was  the  source  of 
severe  mortification  to  him  ;  for  though, 
by  the  kindness  of  some  eminent  and  libe¬ 
ral  persons,  he  was  continued  at  Eton,  he 
felt  the  loss  he  had  sustained  in  the  most 
poignant  degree.  He  was  entered  of 
Trinity  College  towards  the  end  of  1777  ; 
and  his  character  having  gone  before  him 
to  the  University,  he  was  from  the  first 
regarded  as  a*  youth  whose  extraordinary 
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endowments  would  keep  up  and  extend 
the  reputation  of  the  unrivalled  Society 
into  which  he  had  entered.  Nor  did  he 
disappoint  the  hopes  that  had  been  formed 
of  him.  In  every  branch  of  study  to 
which  he  applied  himself,  his  course  was 
so  rapid  as  to  astonish  every  competent 
observer.  It  happened  that  he  was  drawn 
first  to  read  in  Mathematicks,  in  which, 
from  his  early  exercises,  he  wTas  so  emi¬ 
nently  calculated  to  shine,  but  from  which 
he  drew  no  benefit ;  and  then,  by  the 
prospect  of  a  scholarship,  which,  however, 
did  not  become  vacant  till  long  after,  he 
sat  down  to  the  Classicks.  In  this  pursuit 
he  soon  acquired  undisputed  pre-eminence. 
He  got  the  medal  of  course,  and  was  elec¬ 
ted  a  Fellow  in  1781  ;  in  1785  he  took  his 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  ;  but  long  before 
the  period  had  elapsed  when  he  must  ei¬ 
ther  enter  into  holy  orders  or  surrender  his 
fellowship,  he  had  (after  the  most  grave 
and  deliberate  investigation,  to  which 'he 
had  brought  all  that  acute  gift  of  examina¬ 
tion  that  has  been  made  so  perceptible  in 
his  Letters  to  Mr.  Archdeacon  Travis  *, 
made  up  his  mind  on  the  subject  of  sub¬ 
scription.  We  are  sure  that  his  determi¬ 
nation  cost  him  many  painful  and  labo¬ 
rious  days  and  months  of  study,  His 
heart  and  mind  were  deeply  penetrated  by 
the  purest  sentiments  of  religion  ;  and  it 
was  a  memorable  and  most*estimab!e  fea¬ 
ture  of  his  character,  that  in  no  moment 
the  most  unguarded,  in  that  ardour  of  dis¬ 
cussion  which  alone  drew  him  into  indul¬ 
gence,  was  he  ever  known  to  utter  a  single 
expression  of  discontent  at  the  Establish¬ 
ment,  of'  derision  at  those  who  thought 
differently  from  himself,  much  less  of  pro¬ 
fanation  or  impiety.  He  was  truly  and 
actively  pious  ;  but  it  was  of  an  order  that 
admitted  notef  shackles.  So  early  as  1788 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  surrender  his 
fellowship,  though,  .with  an  enfeebled  con¬ 
stitution,  he  had  nothing  to  depend  upon 
but  acquirements  that  are  very  unprofit¬ 
able  to  their  owner.  A  lay-fellowship,  to 
be  sure,  might  have  secured  his  services 
to  the  cause  of  Letter?  ;  but  the  disinge¬ 
nuous  conduct  of  an  individual  withheld 
from  him  that  resource.  In  1791  his  fel¬ 
lowship  ceased,  and  he  was  thrown  upon 
the  world  without  a  profession,  his  feelings 
wounded  by  the  mortification  lie  had  suf¬ 
fered,  and  with  a  constitution  little  quali¬ 
fied  to  encounter  the  bustle  of  the  world. 
Some  private  friends,  however,  stept  in  ; 
and  soon  after  he  was  elected  Greek  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Cambridge,  by  an  unanimous 
vote  of  the  seven  electors.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  of  this  appointment  was  grateful  to 

*  Which  first  graced  the  pages  of  this  Mis¬ 
cellany  ;  see  our  volumes  lor  1788  and 
1789.  His  acute  critiques  on  Sir  John 
Hawkins  had  before  appeared,  in  1787, 
under  the  signature  of  Sundry  Whereof. 
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him.  The  salary  is  but  40/.  a  year.  It 
was  his  earnest  wish,  however,  to  have 
made  it  an  active  and  efficient  office  ;  and 
it  was  his  determination  to  give  an  annual 
Course  of  Lectures  in  the  College,  if  rooms 
had  been  assigned  him  for  the  purpose. 
These  Lectures,  as  he  designed,  and  had 
in  truth  made  preparations  for  them, 
would  have  been  invaluable ;  for  lie  would 
have  found  occasion  to  elucidate  the  lan¬ 
guages  in  general,  and  to  have  displayed 
their  relations,  their  differences,  their  near 
and  remote  connexions,  their  changes, 
their  structure,  their  principles  of  ety¬ 
mology,  and  their  causes  of  corruption. 
If  any  one  man  was  qualified  for  this  gi¬ 
gantic  task,  it  was  Mr.  Professor  Porson  ; 
but  his  wishes  were  counteracted.  From 
this  time,  instead  of  Lectures,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  to  publication.  His  Letters  to 
Mr.  Archdeacon  Travis,  as  has  been  truly 
said,  put  the  controversy  on  the  disputed 
text  to  rest ;  and  indeed  it  was  the  pecu¬ 
liar  felicity  of  his  mind,  that  whatever 
he  undertook  to  elucidate  he  fixed  for 
ever  in  the  light.  In  1795  he  married 
Mrs.  Lunan,  a  sister  of  James  Perry, 
esq.  (Editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle),  who 
sunk  under  a  decline  in  April  1797 ;  and 
from  that  time  the  Professor  himself  was 
so  incessantly  afflicted  with  a  spasmodic 
asthma  as  to  interrupt  him  in  every  study 
to  which  he  applied  himself.  Whether 
his  sedentary  habits  served  to  bring  it  on, 
we  know  not ;  but  certainly  few  men  had 
been  accustomed  to  such  patient  and  con¬ 
tinued  toil.  Hq  had  undertaken  to  make 
out  and  copy  the  almost  obliterated  Ma¬ 
nuscript  of  the  invaluable  Lexicon  of  Phq- 
t.ius,  which  he  had  borrowed  from  the 
Library  of  Trinity  College.  And  this  hq 
had  with  unparalleled  difficulty' just  com¬ 
pleted,  when  tire  beautiful  copy,  which 
had  cost  him  ten  months  of  incessant  toil, 
was  burnt  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Perry,  at 
Merton.  The  original,  being  an  unique 
entrusted  to  him  by  his  College,  he  car¬ 
ried  with  him  wherever  he  went ;  and  he 
was  fortunately  absent  from  Merton  on  the 
morning  of  the  fire.  Unruffled  by  the  loss, 
he  sat  down  without  a  murmur,  and  made 
a  second  copy  as  beautiful  as  the  first. 
It,  is  extant  in  his  library,  and  is  quite 
ready  for  the  press.  Of  the  Plays  of  Eu¬ 
ripides  which  he  published,  the  Learned 
World  has  pronounced  its  judgment ;  and 
it  may  be  pleasant  for  our  Readers  to 
know,  that  he  has  left  an  Orestes  quite 
ready  for  the  press.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  London  Institution,  the  Managers 
manifested  their  own  discernment  arid  love 
of  letters  by  selecting  him  to  be  their 
principal  Librarian ;  an  appointment  for 
which  he  was  peculiarly  qualified  ;  and  if 
time  and  health  had  been  allowed  him,  he 
would  have  made  their  Library  truly  va¬ 
luable.  His  own,  which  he  had  been  gra-, 

dually 
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dually  collecting  for  thirty  years,  he  had 
enriched  by  annotations  of  such  value  and 
importance  to  Literature,  that  we  hope 
and  trust,  the  whole  will  be  placed  in  his 
own  College,  that  it  may  for  ever  be  with¬ 
in  the  reach  of  those  whom  his  example 
may  arouse  to  similar  pursuits,  though 
they  may  despair  of  reaching  equal  at¬ 
tainments.  Mr.  Person,  as  we  have  stated 
before,  has,  for  the  last  eleven  years,  been 
the  incessant  victim  of  spasmodic  asthma ; 
during  the  agony  of  which  he  never  went 
to  bed,  and  in  which  he  was  forced  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  all  sustenance.  This  greatly 
debilitated  his  body  ;  and  about  a  month 
ago  he  was  afflicted  by  an  intermittent 
fever;  he  had  an  unfortunate  objection  to 
medical  advice,  and  he  resorted  to  his 
usual  remedy  of  abstinence ;  but  in  the 
evening  of  Monday  the  1 9th  of  September, 
while  walking  in  the  Strand,  apparently  in 
perfect  health,  he  was  seized  with  a  parox¬ 
ysm  of  the  epileptic  kind,  to  which  he  had 
been  subject  at  a  much  earlier  period  of  his 
life.  Not  being  known  to  the  persons  who 
witnessed  his  situation,  he  was  conveyed 
to  St.  Martin’s  Workhouse,  where  he.  con¬ 
tinued  in  a  state  of  total  insensibility  until 
about  six  o’clock  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  ;  hut  one  of  the  attendants  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Institution  seeing  a  paragraph  in  a 
paper,  stating  that  circumstance,  and  that 
the  gentleman  carried  to  the  workhouse 
had  a  memorandum-book,  with  some 
Greek  notes,  in  his  pocket,,  supposing  it 
to  be  Mr.  Person,  repaired  thither,  and 
brought  him  to  the  house  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
where  he  arrived  a  little  before  ten  on 
Tuesday  morning.  Having  called  for 
breakfast,  he  took  his  cup  of  tea  in  the 
room  of  the  library  distinguished  as  the 
Globe  Room  ;  and  entered  into  conversa¬ 
tion  with  some  of  the  Gentlemen  of  the 
Establishment;  remarking  that  the  Keeper 
of  the  Workhouse  was  a  wag,  and  6ndea- 
y  cured  to  pose  him  with  his  wit.  They 
observed  much  incoherence  both  in  his 
manner  and  matter,  and,  fearing  that  he 
was  labouring  under  some  fatal  disorder, 
they  thought  it  right  to  recommend  him  to 
prepare  his  will.  He  at  first  seemed  re¬ 
luctant,  but  afterwards  assented  to  the 
propriety  of  it,,  and  entered  into  some  ge¬ 
neral  conversation  on  the  moral  obligation 
of  disposing  of  our  property  after  death  ; 
adding,  that  the  subject  had  often  been 
treated  in  a  legal  way,  but  scarcely  ever 
in  the  manner  h,e  wished,  excepting  in  a 
work  intituled  **  Symbliography,”  and  he 
afterwards  left  the  room,  and  brought  one 
of  his  Catalogues,  in  which  that  book  was 
described.  He  remained  in  conversation 
in  this  way  during  five  hours,  sometimes 
ip  the  full  exercise  of  his  faculties,  at 
others,  wild  and  wandering ;  when,  at 
three  o’clock,  he  went  to  Cole’s  Coffee¬ 
house,  near  thp  Royal  Exchange,  where 


he  frequently  dined.  After  talking  to  a 
friend  there,  he  suddenly  left  the  place, 
and  proceeded  to  Cornhiil,  where,'  looking 
up  at  the  vane  and  clock  of  the  Exchange, 
which  had  been  under  repair,  a  number  of 
persons  assembled  round  him,  surprised 
at  his  fixed  attention,  the  motive  of  which 
he  did  not  explain.  The  Porter  of  the 
London  Institution,"  happening  to  observe 
him  in  this  situation,  conducted  him  back 
to  Cole’s  where,  on  taking  two  glasses  of 
wine,  the  paroxysm  and  insensibility  re¬ 
turned  ;  and  he  was  carried  home  in  a 
coach  to  the  Old  Jewry,  and  remained  in 
a  condition  of  torpor,  with  very  short  inter¬ 
missions,  until  Sunday,  when  he  died. 
Perhaps  no  man  had  more  contempt  for 
the  practice  of  physiek  than  Mr.  Porson, 
and  yet  no  one  had  a  more  numerous  and 
intimate  acquaintance  with  gentlemen  of 
the  medical  profession.  He  was,  during 
his  illness,  visited  by  a  great  variety  of 
.persons  in  all  departments  of  the  Phar¬ 
maceutic.  Among  not  the  least  active 
were  Dr.  Bahington  and  Mr.  Norris.  The 
body  was  opened  by  some  medical  men-; 
and  they  have  given  a  report,  ascribing 
his  death  “  to  the  effused  lymph  in  and 
upon  the  brain,  which  they  believe  to  have 
been  the  effect  of  recent  inflammation. 
The  heart  was  sound  ;  and  the  pericardium 
contained  the  usual  quantity  of  lymph. 
The  left  lung,  had  adhesions  to  the  pleura, 
and  bore  the  marks  of  former  inflammation. 
The  right  Jung  was  in  a  perfectly  sound 
state.”  This  is  signed  by  Dr.  Bahington, 
Sir  William  Biizard,  Mr.  Norris,  Mr. 
B lizard,  and  Mr.  Upton.  In  refutation, 
of  an  idle  falsehood  about  the  form  of  his 
scull,  they  -add,  “  that  it  was  thinner  than 
usual,  and  of  hard  consistence.”  Mr, 
Porson  has  left  a  sister  living,  an  amiable 
and  accomplished  woman,  the  wife  of  Si- 
day  Hawes,  esq.  of  Coltishall,  in  Norfolk; 
they  have  five  children  ;  and  their  eldest 
son  is  entered  of  Bene’t  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Henry,  the  second  brother  of 
the  Professor,  was  settled  in  a  farm  in 
Essex,  and  died  young,  leaving  three 
children.  His  brother  Thomas  kept  a 
boarding-school  at  Fakenham,  ah  excel¬ 
lent  scholar,  and  died  in  1792  without 
issue  ;  ami  his,  father,  Mr.  Huggin  Por¬ 
son,  died  in  1805,  in  his  74th  year.  His 
mother  died  in  1784,  aged  57.  On  Mon¬ 
day,  Oct.  3,  his  remains  were  removed 
from  the  house  of  the  London  Institution 
in  the  Old  Jewry,  in  order  to  be  deposited 
ia  Trinity  College  Chapel,  Cambridge. 
The  Directors  of  the  Institution  ordered 
the  house  to  be  shut  for  the  day,  and  the 
Under  Librarians  and  other  officers  assist¬ 
ed  in  the  solemnity.  The  procession  from 
London  consisted  of  four  mourning- 
coaches,  followed  by  six  private  carri¬ 
ages  ;  and  the  persons  who  attended  him 
were  his  relatives  and,  most  intimate 
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mends.  At  half  after  two  o’clock  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  the  hearse  arrived  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  was 
received  at  the  great  gate,  and  conveyed 
to  the  Hall,  where,  according  to  antient 
usage,  in  case's  where  this  distinguished 
tribute  of  respect  is  paid  to  a  Member, 
the  body  lay  m  state  till  five  o’clock ;  at 
which  hour  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol 
(Master  of  the  College),  the  Vice-master, 
Senior  and  Junior  Fellows,  Bachelors  of 
Arts,  Scholars,  and  ether  Members  resi¬ 
dent,  in  the  University,  in  their  academical 
habits,  and  in  black  scarfs,  bands,  and 
gloves,  walked  from  the  Combination 
Boom,  accompanied  by  the  Chief  Moura- 
ers,  into  the  Hall  ;  and,  after  moving 
round  the  body,  which  was  placed  in  the 
•midst,  they  took  their  seats,  the  Chief 
Mourners  being  placed  on  the  right  hand 
and  left  of  the  Master.  Several  Epitaphs 
in  Greek  and  English  verse,  the  effusions 
♦of  reverential  respect  for  his  high  attain¬ 
ments  and  of  love  for  his  virtues,  were 
placed  on  the  pall,  and  were  read  with  the 
most  sympathetic  interest  by  his  former 
Associates  in  Study.  An  Anthem  was 
ehaunted  by  the  Choir.  After  which,  the 
body  was  raised  by  the  bearers,  and  a 
most  solemn  procession  was  made  round 
the  great  quadrangle  of  the  College,  from 
the  Hall  to  the  Chapel  in  this  order  : 

Two  Porters. 

Singing  Men  and  Boys,  two  and  two. 

Mr.  Wilson,  the  Undertaker. 

A  Page.  Tiie  Feather-lid.  A  Page. 

Dr.  Davy,  Physic.  Mr.  Oakes,  Apothce. 
The  Rev.  John 7  C  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Shepherd,  Minister  l  <  HenShaw,  Con- 
of  Trinity  Church.  )  {  ductof  theChapel. 

Tire  Lord  Bishop  of  Bristol,  Master. 

The  Body,  supported  by  the  eight  Senior 
Fellows ;  vrz.  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Browne, 
Rev.  Dr.  Ramsdon,  Rev.  Dr.  Raine,  Rev. 
J.  Lambert,  Rev.  G.  F.  Tavell,  Rev.  J. 
Hailstone,  Rev.  J.  Davis,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Ren ouord.  Vice-master. 

Chief  Mourners. 

James  Perry,-  and  Siday  Haves,  jun.  esqs. 
brother-in-law  and  nephew  of  the  deceased. 

Junior  Fellows,  two  and  two. 

Bachelors,  two  and  two. 

Scholars,  two  and  two. 

-  Pensioners,  two  and  two. 

Mr.  John  Newbury,  Clerk  of  the  Chapel, 

*  and 

Other  Servants  of  the  College,  two  and  two. 

On  entering  the  Chapel,  which  was  illu¬ 
minated,  the  Lord  Bishop,  Chief  Mourners, 
and  all  the  Members  of  the  College  took 
their  places,  and  the  Choir  performed  an 
Anthem.  After  which,  the  Lord  Bishop 
read  the  Lesson,  and  the  procession  moved 
jn  the  same  order  to  the  grave,  which  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  statue  of  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton,  and  surrounded  by  those  of  all  the 
illustrious  Persons  which  this  College  has 
produced.  When  they  had  taken  their 


stations  around  the  grave,  and  the  body 
was  placed  above  it  ready  for  interment, 
tin?  Funeral  Anthem  was  performed  by  the 
Choir,  in  the  adjoining  Chape],  during  the 
most,  perfect  silence  of  the  auditory,  and 
with  the  most  solemn  effect.  The  .Service 
wras  then  read  by  the  Lord  Bishop  with 
as  aweful,  dignified,  and  impressive  a 
pathos  as  was  ever  witnessed  on  any 
former  solemnity  of  the  kind.  lie  was 
himself  overwhelmed  as  he  proceeded  by 
his  feelings  j  and  he/  communicated  the 
sympathetic  emotion  to  every  listening 
friend  of  the  deceased.  Nothing  could  be 
more  solemn  nor  more  affecting  than  his 
tone  and  delivery.  The  senior  Members 
of  the  College,  who  had  lived  with  tire 
Professor  in  habits  of  the  most  endearing 
intercourse  for  30  years,  and  who  had  had 
tine  best  means  of  estimating  the  wonderful 
height  and  variety  of  his  attainments,  shed 
tears  of  sorrow  over  the  grave  ;  and  the 
whole  assembly  displayed  a  feeling  of 
grief  and  interest,  which  bespoke  the  sense 
they  entertained  of  the  irreparable  loss 
that  not  only  their  own  Society  but  the 
Literary  World  had  suffered  by  his  death. 


Births. 

ATELY,  at  Stacumnie,  co.  Kildare, 
in  Ireland,  the  lady  of  Sir  Simon 
Bradstreet,  hart,  a  daughter. 

At  Dublin,  the  wife  of  Captain  George 
Burdett,  R.  N.  a  son. 

At  LI  an  step  ban,  the  wife  of  Tho.  Morris, 
esq.  banker,  of  Carmarthen,  a  son. 

Thewifeof  Maj.-gen.  Loft,M.P.  a  daugb. 

Sept.  17.  At  Crofton-hali,  Cumberland, 
the  lady  of  Sir  Wasdale  Brisco,  hart,  a 
son  and  heir. 

19.  At  Dodington,  co.  Gloucester,  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Codringtoh,  a  son. 

21.  The  wife  of  N.  B.  Hodgson,  esq.  of 
B  rafter  ton-hall,  near  Boroughbridge,  York¬ 
shire,  a  son  and  heir. 

23.  At  Dungannon-park,  the  seat  of 
Viscount  Northland,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
mund  Knox,  a  son. 

26.  At  Cottesbacb,  co.  Leicester,  the 
wife  of  George  W.  Marriott,  esq.  of  Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fieids,  a  son. 

Oct.  1.  The  wife  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Rough,' 
a  son.  ■ 

2.  In  Fitzroy-street,  the  wife  ef  Win. 
Morgan,  esq.  of  Potter’s-bar,  a  daughter. 

3.  At  Babworth-hall,  Notts,  the  lady  of 
the  Hon.  John-B  rid  genian  Simpson,  a  dan. 

4.  At  her  house  in  Lover  Grosvenor-str. 
Lady  Kinnaird,  a  daughter. 

5.  In  Portinan-scpiare,  the  lady  of  Sir 
Henry  Lusbingtoii,  hart,  a  son. 

At  Worthing,  Sussex,  the  wife  of  Major-, 
general  Onslow,  a  son. 

7.  In  GrosVeikir -place,  the  wife  of  Au¬ 
gustus  Hamilton,  esq.  a  son. 

9.  In  York-place,  M  a  ry-1  a- Bo  it  n  e ,  the 
lady  of  the  Don.  E.  Stewart,  .i  son. 

A  j- 
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At  Saddling,  near  Ilythe,  in  Kent,  the 
wife  of  William  Deedes,  esq.  M.  P.  a  son, 

10.  Mrs.  .fames  Steward,  of  Woolwich, 
in  Kent,  two-  daughters. 

The  wife  of  Capt.  Mansell,  commander 
of  the  Sea  Fencibles  at  Grimsby,  adaugh. 

11.  At  Camh c r well-gro ve ,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Honyman,  It.  N.  a  son. 

In  Great  M  ary  - 1  a-B  o  r me  -street,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  Rolls,  R.  N.  a  son. 

At  her  father’s  house  in  Savage-gardens, 
the  wife  of  Lieut,  -col.  Horsford,  a  daughter. 

12.  In  Grafton-street,  Piccadilly,  the 
Viscountess  Hinchinbroke,  a  daughter. 

In  Upper  Gower-street,  the  wife  of  Geo. 
Shum,  esq.  a  son. 

In  Upper  Brook-street,  the  wife  of  John 
Drummond,  esq.  a  son. 

16.  At  Exmouth,  Devon,  the  wife  of 
Capt.  Mat  tin,  of  the  first  Guards,  a  son. 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  Lady  Harriet  Ancram, 
a  daughter. 

la  Great  James-street,  Bedford-row,  the 
wife  of  Frederick-  Greilet,  esq.  twins. 

20.  At  Castle  Craig,  in  Scotland,  the 
lady  of  Sir  Thomas-Gibson  Carmichael, 
hart,  of  Stirling,  a  daughter. 

At  Woolwich,  in  Kent,  the  wife  of  Lieut.- 
Col.  Robe,  of  tiie  Royal  Artillery,  adaught. 

21.  In  Green-street,  Grosvenor-squarc, 
the  wife  of  Capt.  Montagu  Wynyard,  a  son. 

22.  In  Russell-squaVe,  the  wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Anderson,  esq.  a  son. 

23.  At  Woburn  abbey,  in  Bedfordshire, 
the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  a  son. 

27.  In  Duciiess-street,  Portman-square, 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Lfope,  esq.  a  son. 


Marriages. 

Sept.  A  r"  iditihurgh,  Mr.  Geo.  Cooke, 
*  •  •  JL  °f  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent- 
garden,  to  Miss  Lambe,  daughter  of  John 
L.  esq.  of  Newark,  Notts. 

Sept.  21.  At  St.  Pancras,  Thomas  Swale, 
esq.  of  Little  Barton-lodge,  Suffolk,  to 
Mrs.  Sharpe,  -widow  of  GeorgeS.  esq.  of 
the  Views,  Huntingdon,  and  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  late  Sir  Gillies  Payne, 
bart.  of  Tempsford-hall,  co.  Bedford. 

26.  At  St.  Pancras,  by  special  licence, 
William  Duesbury,  esq.  of  Derby,  to  An- 
nabella,  daughter  of  William  E.  Sheffield, 
esq.  of  the  Polygon,  Somers-town. 

27.  At  East  Knowle,  Kent,  George  Law, 
esq.  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  to  Charlotte,  eldest 
daughter  of  J.  C.  Still,  esq. 

At  Leicester,  the  Rev.  Charles  Arnold, 
B,  A.  vicar  of  Roydon,  Essex,  to  Anna, 
eldest  dau.  ofTho.  Buxton, esq.  of  Iieieester. 

28.  James  Glassford,  esq.  advocate,  to 
Miss  Murray,  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  M.  bart.  of  Ochtertyre',  in  Scotland. 

29.  At  Bristol,  D.  Burr,  esq.  major-ge¬ 
neral  in  the  East  India  Company’s  Service, 
to  Mary,  yougest  daughter  and  coheiress  of 
the  late  James  Davis,  esq.  of  Chepstow. 

Oct.  1.  James  Howard,  esq.  of  Morden, 
Surrey,  to  Charlotte,  second  daughter  of 


the  late  Mr,.Hen.'Winstanley,  of  Cheapsidc. 

3.  At  ^3t.  George’s,  Hanover- square,  by 
special  licence,  Wro.  A‘ Court,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  Sir  "William  A‘C.  bart.  of  Heytes- 
bnry,  Wilts,  to  Maria,  second  daughter  of 
Lady  Bridget  Bouverie. 

At  Ai-deriey,  in  Cheshire,  the  Rev.  Henry 
Law,  vicar  of  Stand-on,  Herts,  to-  Elizabeth,, 
daughter  of  Wm.-  Hibbert,  es-q.  of  Hare- 
Kill,  Cheshire,  and  of  Clapllam,  Surrey. 

B.  Stephenson,  esq.  of  Devonshire- str. 
to  Anae-Mary,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev, 
Wm.  Holmes,  ofNormanton-on-Soar,  Notts, 

At  Milverton,  co.  Somerset,  Mr.  Holman, 
surgeon,  of  Crediton,  to  Miss-  Camplin, 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  C,  archdeacon 
of  Taunton. 

At  Chiswick,  Dr.  Tierney,  of  Bright-" 
helmstone,  to  Miss  Jones,  of  Turnham-- 
green,  Middlesex. 

4.  At  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  Isle  of  Tha-  > 
net,  Daniel  Rainier,  esq.  of  Hackney,  to 
Miss  Sarah  Mayhew,  of  Ramsgate. 

At  Lambeth,  the  Rev.  William  Ratteli, 
to  Miss  Hawkesworth. 

.5.  At  Deptford,  W.  E.  Rolfe,  jun..  esq. 
of  B  ed  for  d-p  1  ac  e ,  Ru  s  sel  1  -  sq  u  a  re ,  to  Louisa, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert  Ni¬ 
cholson,  esq.  of  Loampit-hall,  Kent.. 

At  H ought o n- 1  e - Sp r i n g ,  Archibald  .Ter- 
don,  esq.  of  Bonjedward,  to  Elizabeth-Sa- 
rah,  youngest  daughter  of  the-  late  Robert 
M  diner,  esq.  of  Barnes. 

6.  William  Hall,  jun.  esq.  of  Arlington, 
co.  Gloucester,  to  Anne,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  Rd.  Wells,  esq.  of  Ascot,  Oxon. 

8.  Capt.  Joseph-Thomas  Johnson,  of 
the  8th  Madras  Native  Regiment,  to  Ca-  • 
therine,  only  daughter  of  the  late  John- 
Thomas  Page,  es’q.  of  Wobum-place. 

9.  At  Cork,  James  Moore,  esq.  of  Ma¬ 
ryborough,  grandson  of  Sir  Emanuel  M. 
bart.  to  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of 
William  Swanton,  esq. 

10.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  the  Adelphi,  to 
Miss  Frederica- Louisa  Stodart,  of  Norton- 
street,  Mary-la-Bonne. 

11.  Mr.  Richard  Rees,  of  Plymouth,  to- 
Miss  E.  Curtis,  of  Hackney. 

At  Chiswick,  Thomas  Attains,  esq.  sur¬ 
geon,  to  Miss  Pratt,  daughter  of  the  late 
Philipp,  esq.  of  Staple-grove, nearTaunton. 

12.  Mr.  J.  Maude,  to  Miss  Maude,  of 
Upper  Thames-street. 

Mr.  Hugh  Maltby,  of  Cheapside,  to  the 
only  daughter  of  the  late  T.  James,  esq.  of 
Calford,  co.  Gloucester. 

13.  J.  K.  Douglas,  esq.  second  son  of 
Brigadier-general  D.  to  Isabella-Maria, 
eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Willan,  esq.  of 
Farmington,  co.  Gloucester,  and  of  Mar 
ry-la-Ronne  park,  Middlesex. 

At  Frampton-upon -Severn,  co.  Glouces¬ 
ter,  the  Rev.  Poweil-Colchesfer  Guise,  bra-' 
ther  to  Sir  William  G.  bart.  to  Maria,  se¬ 
cond  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Clifford,  esq. 
of  Frampiop-eQurt.  ; 

*  ‘  .  14.  At 
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14.  At  Parham,  Sussex,  the  Hon.  Robert 
Curzon,  son  of  Viscount  C.  and  M.  P.  for 
Qlitherow,  to  Miss  Bisshopp,  daughter  of 
Sir  Cecil  B. 

15.  Thomas-Heaton  Norris,  esq.  of  Mus- 
well-hill,  Middlesex,  to  the  eldest  daughter, 
of  James  Dempster,  esq.  of  Baron-house, 
Mitcham,  Surrey. 

At  Bath,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Phillott,  archdea¬ 
con  and  rector  of  Bath,  to  l.ady  Frances 
St.  Lawrence,,  daughter  of  the  late  and 
sister  of  the  present  Earl  of  Howth. 

Mr.  Blanchard,  of  the  Covent-garden 
Company  of  Comedians,  to  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  Harrold,  of  tiie  Wrekin 
tavern,  in  Broad-court,  Bow-street. 

17.  At  Exeter,  Major  Smith,  late  of  the 
14th  Light  Dragoons,  to  Miss  Eliza  Coles, 
daughter  of  the  late  James  C.  esq.  of 
Taunton-lodge,  receiver-general  for  the 
county  of  Somerset. 

19.  Richard  Crawshay,  esq.  to  Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  Francis  Hompay,  esq. 
of  the  Hyde,  in  Staffordshire. 

At  Damage!;,  cor.  Wigtown,  in  Scotland, 
Lieut.  Leyeson-Douglas  Stewart,  II. N.  se¬ 
cond  surviving  son  of  the  late  Hon.  Admi¬ 
ral  Keith  S.  to  Elizabeth,  third  daughter 
of  Sir  John-Dalrympie  Hay,  hart,  of  Park- 
place,  Glenluce. 

20.  At  Belton,  co.  Lincoln,  the  Rev.  Jn. 
Grutndy  Thompson,  rector  of  that  place,  to 
Miss  Harvey,  of  Hunnmgton. 

John  Fearn,  esq.  of  Sloane-street,  to 
Harriet,  second  daughter  of  William  Tho¬ 
mas,  esq.  of  Highbury-grove. 

22.  John  Bainbridge,  jun.  esq.  to  Har¬ 
riet,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Robert 
Pickwoad,  esq. 

At  Lambeth  church,  Thomas  Manners, 
esq.  son  of  the  Hon.  William  M.  of  Lam¬ 
beth,  to  Miss  A.  Gates,  of  Newington. 

At  St.  Mary-la-Bonne,  Thomas  Lack, 
esq.  of  Edward-street,  Cavendish-square, 
to  Miss  Catherine  Parkins,  of  Chesfield- 
lodge,  Herts. 

25.  At  Hampton-court,  by  special  li¬ 
cence,  George  Vernon,  esq.  of  Clontarf 
castle,  co.  Dublin,  to  Henrietta,  youngest 
daughter  of  Wilson  Braddyll,  esq.  of  Co- 
nishead  priory,  co.  Lancaster. 

27.  At  Hackney,  Capt.  Hopkins,  of  the 
2d  Life-guards,  to  Miss  Chamberlaine, 
(laughter  of  the  late  George  C.  esq.  of 
Devonshire-place,  Mary-la-Bonne. 

Deaths. 

Jan.  A  T  Onore,  in  the  East  Indies, 
11.  TA.  Lieut.  Spottiswoode  Lawson,  of 
the  14th  Regiment  of  Madras  Native  In¬ 
fantry,  second  son  of  the  late  William  L. 
esq.  of  Cairnmuir. 

July  27.  At  Pancker,  in  Holstein,  in  his 
74th  3rear,  his  Highness  Prince  Frederick 
of  Hessenstein,  governor-general  of  Po¬ 
merania,  field-marshal  and  knight-com¬ 
mander  of  his  Royal  Majesty’s  Orders, 


&c.  He  has  bequeathed  the  whole  of  his 
property,  estimated  at  a  million  and  a  Half' 
of  rix-doltars,  to  the  Landgrave  Charles  of 
Hesse-Cassel. 

Aug.  .  .  .  On  his  estate  in  the  colony  of 
Berbice,  Alexander-Bruce  Morris,  esq.  of 
Oueen-square,  Bloomsbury. 

Aug.  25.  In  Gloucester-row,  Clifton,  in 
his  59th  year,  William  Hill,  esq.  late  of 
Measham,  co.  Derby,  formerly  a  partner 
ill  the  banking-houses  of  Wilkes  and  Hill, 
at  Measham  and  Burton-upon-Trent,  and 
afterwards  in  those  of  Fishers,  Hill,  and 
Mammatt,  at  the  same  places,  and  at 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  co.  Leicester. 

31.  At  Douglas,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  Ro¬ 
bert  Hey  wood,  esq. 

Sept. . . .  Rev.  Mr.  Pigeon,  of  Kilkenny. 

At  Tandragree  castle,  Colin  Campbell, 
esq.  a  partner  in  the  house  of  Campbell 
and  O'Hara,  of  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

At  Blackrock,  near  Dublin,  aged  18, 
Lady  Caroline  Gore,  youngest  daughter  of 
Arthur  Earl  of  Arran,  and  half-sister  of 
■  the  Marchioness  of  Abercorn. 

In  Baggot-street,  Dublin,  Jane,  only 
daughter  of  the  late  Alderman  Tweedy. 

Aged  8  years,  Louisa,  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Sir  Hugh-Dillon  Massey,  hart,  of 
Doonass,  Limerick. 

Mr,  Wade,  of  Madget  farm,  near  Chep¬ 
stow.  Attempting  to  turn  a  bull  out  of  the 
fold-yard  belonging  to  his  house,  the  ani¬ 
mal  became  enraged,  and  attacked  him  so 
furiously  that  he  died  of  the  wounds  he 
received  thereby  in  a  few  days. 

At  Warnple,  near  Bootle,  Mr.  Walters, 
owner  of  a  lime-kiln,  v/hich  had  been 
burning  some  days;  and,  whilst  attempt¬ 
ing  to  walk  across  it,  the  chalk  gave  way 
beneath,  when  he  instantly  sunk  down, 
and,  notwithstanding  one  of  his  sons,  who 
accompanied  him,  ran  and  alarmed  some 
of  the  workmen,  before  they  were  able  to 
reach  the  place  he  was  burnt  to  death. 

While  on  a  visit  at  Croyland,  co.  Lin¬ 
coln,  Miss  Ranby,  second  daughter  of  Mr. 
R.  of  Pinchbeck. 

At  Long  Sutton,  aged  65,  Mrs.  Mary 
Lambert,  daughter  of  the  late  Major 
Momlv,  of  the  10th  Foot. 

Aged  77,  Mr.  Sayles,  of  Wentbridge. 
He  was  proceeding,  to  the  Farmers  Club 
at  Bawtry,  by  one  of  the  coaches ;  but, 
previous  to  entering  the  place,  he  pulled 
out  his  watch,  and,  although  apparently 
in  good  health,  fell  back  upon  the  coach, 
and  instantly  expired. 

Mr.  Sharman,  of  Liddington,  near  Up¬ 
pingham,  miller. 

At  Malton,  in  the  prime  of  life,  after  a 
long  and  severe  illness,  greatly  regretted, 
the  Rev.  John  Ware,  of  Stockton,  cap¬ 
tain-commandant  of  the  Stockton  Forest 
Rifle  Corps. 

AtSkipwith,  Mr.  John  Spedding,  farmer. 
His  wife  survived  him  only  four  hours. 


In 
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In  a  coal-pit,  near  Kimberworth,  Cum¬ 
berland,  by  the  explosion  of  sulphurous 
matter,  common  in  pits,  George  Hague, 
Thomas  Hague,  John  Jarvis,  and  William 
Firth.  The  two  former  were  father  and 
son ;  and  were  found  fast  locked  in  each 
other’s  arms. 

At  Stetehworth,  co.  Cambridge,  the  Rev. 

- Symonds,  vicar  of  that  parish,  and 

of  SwatT ham- Barnet,  both  in  that  county  ; 
the  latter  in  the  gift  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely. 

Aged  71,  Isaac  Parry,  esq.  of  Walworth 
terrace,  Surrey. 

Sept.  4.  At  sea,  on-board  his  Majesty’s 
sloop  of  war  Phipps,  on  his  passage  home 
from  the  Havannah,  with  important  dis¬ 
patches,  Col.  Charles  Williamson. 

6.  Mrs.  Mower,' wife  of  Mr.  M.  of  the 
George  inn  at  Bridgewater. 

8.  In  Melina-place,  near  Westminster- 
bridge,  after  a  iong  and  painful  illness, 
Capt.  Henry  E.  A.  Canlileld,  late  of  the 
first  Regiment  of  Guards.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  Major  Caulfield,  in  the  North  of  Ire¬ 
land,  a  relative  to  the  house  of  Charle- 
mont.  His  person  and  manners  were  ele- 
gapt  and  prepossessing.  At  a  very  early 
age  he  went  into  the  G  uards  ;  and  having- 
obtained  much  celebrity  as  an  amateur 
Tragedian,  he  exchanged  the  sash  and 
gorget  for  the  buskin,  and  made  a  very 
successful  debut,  in  the  part  of  Hamlet, 
at  Covent-garden  Theatre.  An  unfortu¬ 
nate  crim.  con.  business  is  said  to  have 
affected  his  spirits,  and  to  have  produced 
a  lassitude  and  depression  that  hastened 
his  dissolution. 

Much  regretted,  Mrs.  Hatpin,  wife  of 
W.  II.  Hatpin,  esq.  of  Dublin. 

9.  In  her  74th  year,  Mrs.  Mary  Wil¬ 
cox,  only  surviving  sister  of  the  late  John 
W.  esq.  of  Bristol. 

Aged  §6,  Mr.  Thomas  Stocking,  of  Bris¬ 
tol  ;  greatly  esteemed  and  respected. 

10.  Mr.  Pember,  formerly  a  sugar-ba¬ 
ker,  of  Bristol. 

13.  At  Edmonton,  in  his  84th  year, 

1  Laurence  Brown,  esq. 

At  New-hall,  Ashton,  Lancashire,  after 
a  short  illness,  aged  31,  Anna-Maria,  wife 
of  Sir  William  Gerard,  bart.  and  daughter 
of  Miles  Stapleton,  esq.  of  York. 

14.  After  more  than  12  years  illness, 
Mrs.  Tilly,  of  Old  Market-street,  Bristol. 

At  Bath,  James-Mayer  Grant,  esq.  eldest 
son  of  Charles  G.  esq.  of  St.  Vincent’s. 

16.  In  Tyson -place,  Kingsland-road, 
Mr.  Joseph-John  Davis. 

Mary-Eleanor,  second  daughter  of  the 
late  John  Giffard,  esq.  of  Nerquis-hall, 
in  Flintshire. 

17.  At  Liverpool,  aged  74,  the  relict  of, 
William  Greaves,  esq. 

At  Weymouth,  Mr.  Legge,  surgeon  of 
the  2d  Somerset  Militia.  He  was  found 
dead  in  the  street,  early  in  the  morning, 
Gent.  Mag.  October,  1808, 


weltering  in  blood,  under  the  window  of 
his  lodgings.  He  had  been  spending  the 
preceding  evening  in  company ;  and  it  is 
thought  that,  on  his  return  home,  finding 
the  street-door  looked,  and  being  very  ac¬ 
tive,  in  the  gaiety  of  the  moment,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  scale  the  chamber-window,  but 
missed  his  hold,  fell  back,  and  was  killed. 

Found  drowned  in  the  New  River,  Is¬ 
lington,  a  young  man  named  Ilowse.  He 
was  the  son  of  reputable  parents ;  about 
19  years  of  age;  and  the  last  that  was 
seen  of  him  was  at  a  public-house  at 
Hornsey,  wdieft  he  appeared  in  a  very  de¬ 
jected  and  melancholy  state. 

In  Charlotte-street,  Black-friars-road, 
Mrs.  Reader,  widow  of  the  late  Rev.  Tho¬ 
mas  R.  of  Taunton,  Somerset. 

At  Glenkiri,  in  Argyleshire,  in  his  90th 
year,  Thomas  Harkness,  esq.  He  was 
thrice  married,  and  has  left  14  children, 
37  grand-children,  and  16  great-grand¬ 
children  ;  in  all,  67  descendants,  now  liv¬ 
ing.  He  had  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
who  introduced  the  present  system  of 
sheep-grazing  into  Cowal.  This  mode  of 
farming,  with  a  very  inconsiderable  capi¬ 
tal,  enabled  him  to  amass  so  ample  a  for¬ 
tune  that,  by  his  death,  five  of  his  sons 
are  become  landed  proprietors  in  Cowal; 
and  a  suitable  provision  is  also  left  for  the 
other  members  of  his  family. 

18.  In  her  78th  year,  at  Lord  Mydle- 
•  ton’s,  in  Park-street,  Grosvenor-sqnare, 

the  dowager  Lady  Mydleton,  daughter 
and  coheiress  of  George  Cartwright,  esq. 
of  Ossington,  Notts.  She  has  left  one  son 
and  three  daughters  :  Lord  Mydleton,  the 
Countess  of  Scarborough,  the  Hon.  Mrs. 
Langley,  and  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Biddulph. 

Mr.  Charles  ;  Townsend,  of  Newgate- 
street,  jeweller. 

Mrs.  Hawkins,  wife  of -Mr.  H.  of  the 
Griffin  inn,  Bristol. 

At  Park- gate,  after  a  short  illness,  aged 
77,  James  Perry,  esq.  of  Eardsley  park, 
in  Herefordshire.  By  his  wife,  who  died 
in  January  last,  he  has  left  two  sons  ;  and 
one  daughter,  married  to  Thomas-Bain- 
brigge  Herrick,  esq.  of  Merridale-house, 
in  Staffordshire. 

19.  Mrs.  Bevington,  wrife  of  Mr.  T.  B. 
of  Gracechurch-street. 

Aged  68,  Mr.  Kelderwood,  of  White 
Lion-street,  Pentonville  ;  who  threw  him¬ 
self  out  of  a  two-story  window,  in  a  fit  of 
mental  derangement,  under  which  he  had 
laboured  many  years,  occasioned  by  the 
loss  of  a  ship-  and  cargo,  last  from  Oporto, 
which  was  not  insured. 

Mr.  Beere,  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  ca¬ 
thedral  church  of  Winchester. 

20.  At  her  house  in  George’s -square, 

Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Douglas,  of  Cavers,  co. 
Roxburgh,  eldest  daughter  of  Hugh  Scott, 
esq.  of  Gala,  and  widow  of  Archibald  D. 
esq.  of  Cavers.  At 
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At  Mount  Tiviot,  John  Elliot,  esq.  Ad¬ 
miral  of  the  Red,  brother  of  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  E.  bart.  and  unde  of  Lord  Minto. 

At  Greenock,  Mrs.  Currie,  wife  of  Mr. 
C.  spirit-dealer,  &c.  About  1 1  o’clock  at 
night  an  alarm  of  fire  was  given ;  but,  on 
the  arrival  of  the  engines  at  the  spot  where 
the  fire  was  said  to  be  raging,  the  alarm 
was  discovered  to  be  false.  Such  conduct 
is  highly  criminal,  and  frequently  attended 
with  fatal  consequences ;  a  melancholy 
instance  of  which  occurred  in  the  case  of 
Mrs.  C.  who  rose  from  her  bed,  and  went 
to  the  window,  for  the  purpose  of  en¬ 
quiring  w  here  the  fire  was,  when  she  w7as 
so  struck  with  terror  as  to  burst  a  blood¬ 
vessel  and  expire  almost  instantaneously. 
What  renders  this  accident  more  distress¬ 
ing  is,  that  Mrs.  C.  was  far  advanced  in 
her  pregnancy. 

21.  At  the  house  of  John  Ross,  esq.  at 
Newtownlimavaddy,  eo.  Derry,  in  Ireland, 
■where  he  w7as  on  a  tour  for  his  health,  aged 
32,  Charles  Lewis,  esq.  of  Frederick-place, 
London,  merchant. 

At  Bexley,  in  Kent,  Mr.  William-Tho- 
rnas  Owen,  formerly  a  distiller  in  Cole¬ 
man -street,  London. 

Suddenly,  Martha  Young,  a  young  wo¬ 
man  of  genteel  appearance.  She  went  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Baxter,^  butcher,  in 
.  Shoreditch,  to  enquire  after  an  apartment 
which  was  to  let,  saying  she  was  going  to 
be  married;  when,  on  a  sudden,  she  com¬ 
plained  of  a  violent  pain  in  the  back  part 
of  her  head,  dropped  down,  and  expired. 

22.  At  Balliderry,  co.  Meath,  Mrs.  Ab¬ 
bott,  wife  of  Christopher  A.  esq.  of  Great 
George-street  North,  Dublin. 

At  Bath,  Mrs.  O'Donnell,  wife  of  Capt. 
O'D.  late  of  the  6 2d  Foot,  now  adjutant  of 
the  Bath  Volunteers. 

A  3roung  man,  named  Pledger.  While 
shooting  a  sack  of  wheat  into  a  wind-mill 
called  Barnholm  Mill,  near  Arundel,  Sus¬ 
sex,  he  was  caught,  by  the  tail  of  his 
round  frock,  in  the  cogs  of  the  mill-wheels, 
and  being  drawn  thereby  with  great  vio¬ 
lence  between  them,  his  head  wasinstantly 
crushed  to  atoms,  and  exhibited  a  most 
shocking  spectacle  to  the  grinder  and  an¬ 
other  man,  who  were  standing  by,  but  un¬ 
able  to  render  any  assistance  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  sufferer,  one  of  whose  teeth  was 
driven  so  hard  into  a  cog  of  the  wheel  that 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  extracted. 

At  Great  Holland,  Essex,  Miss  Marga¬ 
ret  Fulton,  daughter  of  Licut.-col.  F.  of 
the  79th  Foot. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Webb,  w'ife  of  Mr.  Richard 
W.  of  Plashet,  East  Ham,  Essex. 

Aged  51,  Mr.  Win.  Webb,  of  Stamford, 
co.  Lincoln,  formerly  a  warehouseman  at 
Manchester  and  London. 

In  Fludyer-street,  Westminster,  Arthur 
Windus,  esq.  many  years  cashier  to  the 
War-office.  '  i 


23.  At  Brighthelmstone,  aged  78,  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Alice  Vernon,  Countess-dowager 
of  Shipbrooke,  Viscountess  of  Orwell,  Ba¬ 
roness  Orwell,  and  relict  of  Francis  Earl 
of  Shipbrooke.  She  was  the  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  S.  Ibbetson,  esq.  of  Den¬ 
ton  park,  co.  York,  elder  brother  of  tiie 
late  Sir  Henry  I.  bart. 

At  Taunton,  Somerset,  Mrs.  Goldswor¬ 
thy,  wife  of  Major  G.  in  the, East  India 
Company’s  Service. 

Rev.  George  Thompson,  of  Hull,  vfcar 
of  Wawne,  curate  ot  Sutton  and  Drypool, 
and  44  years  chaplain  to  the  Trinity-house 
at  Hull. 

In  York -place,  Chelsea,  William  Bate, 
esq.  late  of  York-street,  Dublin. 

-Aged  .56,  Mrs.  Roe,  wife  of  Mr.  R. 
maltster,  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Alderman 
Jordan,  of  Leicester. 

In  Guildfoid-street,  aged  77,  Anthony 
\  an  Dam,  esq.  formerly  of  New  York. 

24.  Aged  33,  the  wife  of  Major  Blevvitt, 
of  Llantarnam  abbey,  Monmouthshire. 

Mr.  John  Grain,  second  son  of  Mr.  Peter 
G.  of  Great  Shelford,  co.  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Gillet,  an  eminent  solicitor,  of  Cas¬ 
tle-green,  Bristol.  >  . 

25.  At  Warwick,  in  her  85th  year,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Mordaunt,  half-sister  to  the  late 
Sir  John  M.  bart.  and  aunt  to  the  present 
Representative  for  Warwick. 

At  Southampton,  - Barnett,  an  old 

shoe-maker.  Running  after  some  boys 
who  were  hooting  him,  he  fell  down  in 
Apple-lane,  and  fractured  his  skull  so  as 
to  occasion  his  death  in  a  few  hours. 

26.  In  Upper  Harlby-street,  aged  73, 
Hardinge  Stracey,  esq.  of  Denne-hill,  co. 
Kent,  formerly  one  of  the  Clerks  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

At  his  lodgings,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Foster-lane,  Cheapside,  by  suspending 
himself  from  his  bed-post,  Thomas  Tighe, 
esq.  He  had  been  in  town  from  Bristol 
about  a  month,  and  was  engaged  in  a  spe¬ 
culation  to  supply  potters  with  that  sort  of 
earth  of  which  they  make  goldsmiths  cru¬ 
cibles  ;  which,  from  letters  found  on  his 
person,  is  supposed  to  have  failed,  and  to 
have  deranged  his  mind  and  his  pecuniary 
affairs,  and  ultimately  caused  his  death. 

At  Woolbedding,  Sussex,  aged  64,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Williams,  rector  of  that  pa  ¬ 
rish  and  of  Kingstone-by-Sea. 

27.  At  Upper  Slaughter,  co.  Gloucester, 
the  Rev.  Fernando-Tracey  Travell,  more 
than  44  years  rector  of  that  parish,  and 
author  of  several  literary  works,  the  fruits 
of  his  professional  studies. 

Suddenly,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  William 
Allington,  of  Twywell,  Northamptonshire. 

Mrs.  Johnson,  wife  of  the  Rev.  John  J. 
rector  of  G  reat  Parndon,  Essex,  and  da  ugh; 
ter  of  the  late  John  Waters,  esq.  of  Hun- 
gerford  park,  Berks. 

.  Agyd  70,  Philip  Burgess,  esq.  of  Norwich, 

In 
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In  Portugal-street,  Grosvenor-square,  in 
her  55th  year,  Mrs.  Fyers,  wife, of  Col.  F. 

28.  Of  a  decline,  at  the  house  of  her  fa¬ 
ther-in-law,  in  the  Circus,  Bath,  aged  33, 
Mrs.  John  Walmesley  ;  a  lady  singularly 
adorned,  by  nature  and  education,  with 
every  quality  that  could  render  her  esti¬ 
mable.  A  strong  sense  and  quick  appre¬ 
hension,  united  with  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit,  were  her  distinguishing  characteris- 
ticks ;  fortitude  and  resignation,  under 
long  sufferings,  endeared  her  to  all  around 
her;  and  an  extensive  circle  of  friends  la¬ 
ment  in  her  early  demise  the  kind  and  af¬ 
fectionate  wife,  the  tender  mother,  and  the 
most  dutiful  child. 

Mr.  Biston,  a  mealman  at  Stowe,  near 
Colebrook.  Returning  home  from  London, 
where  he  had  purchased  a  fine  horse  at  a 
sale,  the  animal  proved  restive,  and,  in 
going  along  Piccadilly,  took  fright  at  the 
sound  of  a  horn  ;  when,  on  Mr.  B.  chas¬ 
tising  him,  he  reared,  fell  over,  and  filled 
his  rider  on  the  spot. 

At  the  house  of  Abraham  Constable,  esq. 
at  Lewisham,  in  Kent,  aged  24,  Mr.  Fre¬ 
derick  Thompson,  of  that  place,  brewer, 
and  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Frederick  T.  surgeon 
at  Kensington. 

Rev.  W.  Humphreys,  pastor  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  Congregation  at  Hammersmith. 

At  her  house  at  Brompton-grove,  aged 
•'ll,  Mrs.  Grojan,  widow  of  the  iate  Francis 
G.  esq.  (see  vol.  LXXVJ.  p.  783)  and  mo¬ 
ther  of  Mrs.  Willoek,  of  Golden-square. 

29.  At  Whitby,  Mr.  Andrew  Hall,  late 
owner  of  the  Elizabeth,  Whitby  and  Hull 
trader.  He  had  been  indisposed  with  some 
slight  spasms  in  his  stomach  the  preceding- 
day,  but  was  sufficiently  well  to  take  his 
usual  walk  on  the  pier  in  the  evening; 
about  midnight,  on  the  appearance  of 
some  alarming  symptoms,  medical  assist¬ 
ance  was  procured,  but  without  effect,  for 
he  expired  in  an  hour- — Mr,  Joseph  Bree- 
kon,  whitesmith.  He  retired  to  rest  in  his 
usual  state  of  health,  having  previously 
been  smoking  his  pipe  at  a  neighbour’s 
house,  and  died  in  the  course  of  the 
night. — Mrs.  Anne  Crow,  widow,  who  had 
also  gone  to  bed  without  apparent  indis¬ 
position ;  as  did  Mr.  Thomas  Gosling,  a 
mariner,  who,  about  two  years  ago,  had 
been  obliged  to  leave-  off  going  to  sea,  in 
consequence  of  a  hurt  he  had  received  on 
board  a  ship. 

At  Bath,  George  Donaldson,  esq.  town- 
clerk  of  Haddington, 

At  her  house  in  Watling-strect,  Canter¬ 
bury,  aged  70,  Mrs.  Mary  Hodges,  widow 
of  the  late  Capt.  John  H.  of  the  R.  Navy. 

After  a  lingering  illness,  aged  62,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Moule,  of  the  Rainbow  coffee-house, 
King-street,  Covent  •garden. 

In  his  78th  year,  Mr.  John  Freeth,  of 
Birmingham,  commonly  called  the  Poet 
Freeth ,  a  facetious  bard  of .  Nature,  43 


3rears  proprietor  of.Free-th’s  coffee-house, 
Bell-street,  a  house  much  frequented  by. 
strangers  as  well  as  the  inhabitants,  where 
the  Poet  used  every  evening  to  delight  a 
large  company  with  original  songs,  com¬ 
posed  from  subjects  of  a  public  nature, 
replete  with  wit  and  humour.  His  morals 
were  unsullied ;  and  his  manners  unaffect¬ 
ed.  Formed  to  enliven  the  social  circle, 
possessing  wit  without  acrimony,  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  mind  without  pride,  he  was 
beloved  by  his  friend's,  courted  by  stran¬ 
gers,  and  respected  by  ali.  The  harmless., 
yet  pointed  sallies  of  his  Muse  will  be  re- 
memoered  by  thousands  who  admired  his 
talents  and  revere  his  virtues. 

In  Milibank-street,  Westminster,  aged 
87,  Mr.  Andrew  Cosser. 

30.  On  China  terrace,  Lambeth,  aged 
82,  William  Smith,  esq. 

At  Kingston,  Surrey,  Mrs.  Swaine,  wi¬ 
dow  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  S,  hop-merchant, 
of  the  Borough  of  Southwark. 

At  West  Wuekham,  in  his  57th  year,  Sir 
John  Chichester,  b-art.  of  Youlston,  Devon. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  family- 
vault  at  Ashton,  in  that  county. 

At  Weedon-lodge,  Bucks,  Mrs.  Hum-, 
phreys,  wife  of  Capt.  H.  of  the  R.  Navy.  . 

In  her  78th  year,  Mrs.  Cailland,  wife  of 
Brig.-gen.  C.  of  Aston-Rowan,  Oxfordshire. 

Mr.  Naldred,  miller,  of  Brighthelmstone, 
cut  his  throat  with  a  razor  in  a  fit  of  deli¬ 
rium,  occasioned  by  a  brain-fever. 

-At  Exmouth,'  Devon,  Mr.  Thomas  Ed- 
meades,  surgeon,  of  Greenwich,  Kent. 

At  Horbling,  in  the  prime  of  life,  leav¬ 
ing  four  young  children,  Mrs.  Porter,  wife 
of  Mr.  P.  fanner,  of  Kirton,  and  daughter 
of  Mr.  Bramley,  miller. 

Oct.  1.  At  his  house  at  Hampstead,  Jn. 
Newman,  esq.  of  Skinner-street,  Snow- hi  11, 
one  of  the  Common  Council  of  the  Ward 
of  Farringdon  Without.  He  was  son  of 
the  late  Alderman ;  very  eminent  in  his 
profession  as  a  wholesale  dealer  in  leather; 
and  was  very  much  respected  by  a  nume¬ 
rous  circle  of  friends,  who  sympathize 
with  an  amiable  widow  and  a  large  family 
'  in  hi^  early  loss. 

At  Camden -town,  of  a  consumption,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  George  Vi gurs. 

Mr.  John  Vetch,  of  Basinghall-street. 

At  Brighthelmstone,  suddenly,  aged  52, 
Mrs.  Proby,  late  of  Hatfield-Peverel,  Essex. 

At  York,  in  her  83d  year,  Mrs.  Mary 
Hoyes,  a  maiden  lady,  sister  of  the  lata 
Coi.  Robert  H.  and  niece  of  the  late  Dr, 
Warburton,  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

At  Cromarty, -in  Scotland,  in  her  99th 
year,  Mrs.  Allan. 

2.  At  Bow,  Middlesex,  after  a  severe 
and  short  illness  of  only  ten  days,  deeply 
and  universally  regretted,  the  Rev.  Wil- 
liam-James  French,  of  Trinity  college, 
Cambridge;  B.A.  1788  ;  M.A.  1791.  He 
was  rector  of  Vange,  in  Essex,  ebap-1 

lain 
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lain  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Trinity- 
house,  and  lecturer  of  Bow.  He  succeeded 
his  father  3S  master  of  an  academy,  which 
'  he  conducted  with  the  highest  credit.  In 
tiim  an  amiable,  disconsolate  widow,  now 
confined  to  her  bed  by  the  delivery  of  her 
thirteenth  child,  has  to  deplore  the  irrepa- 
rhble  loss  of  the  most  affectionate  of  hus¬ 
bands  j  eight  young  and  helpless  children, 
the  loss  of  a  most  tender  parent ;  and  so¬ 
ciety,  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments. 

At  Margate,  after  a  lingering  illness, 
Mr.  John  Slack,  of  Sloane-street,  late 
principal  in  the  house  of  Slack  and,  Co. 
Manchester  Warehousemen,  in  King- 
street,  Cheapside. 

Aged .14,  after  12  months  illness,  Anne, 
second  daughter  of  Mr.  Denny,  surgeon, 
of  St.  Ive’s,  Huntingdonshire. 

Elizabeth,  wife  of  John  Tunnard,  esq.  of 
Brampton-house,  near  Boston. 

At  Roscrea,  Samuel  Maxwell,  esq. 

At  her  apartments  at  Brompton,  Miss 
Jennings,  daughter  of  Joseph  J.  esq.  of 
Fencburch- street,  whose,  death  is  recorded 
in  vol.  LII.  p.  46.  Being  an  only  daugh¬ 
ter,  and  her  mother  dying  early  in  life, 
she  was  educated  under  the  personal  care 
of  her  father,  who  had  great  scientific  and 
literary  taste ;  her  mind  was  much  culti¬ 
vated,  and  her  understanding  improved. 
She  had  considerable  skill  in  design  ;  and 
shine  of  her  drawings  have  occasionally 
been  engraved  for  this  Miscellany.  She 
was  also  a  proficient  in  musick ;  if  not 
with  all  the  rapidity  of  modern  execution, 
yet  her  performance  was  in  such  a  style  as 
to  give  much  pleasure  to  her  friends,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Works  of  Handel,  of  which 
she  was  peculiarly  fond.  But  her  charac¬ 
ter  was  not  distinguished  merely  by  exte¬ 
rior  accomplishments  ;  she  was!  most  ex¬ 
emplary  in  the  solid  graces  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  Residing  great  part  of  her  time  at 
Hawkherst  in  Kent,  she  employed  her¬ 
self  in  every  good  work  amongst  her 
friends  and  the  poor  ;  there  she  will  be, 
as  she  was  most  known,  most  sincerely 
lamepted.  She  spared  no  labour,  thought 
of  no  trouble,  in  doing  good ;  and,  when 
the  duties  of  life  were  laid  aside,  no  one 
enlivened  cboarful  Society  with  more  good 
*  humour  and  vivacity.  It  was  a  distin¬ 
guishing  trait  in  her  character,  that  -she 
was  particularly  attentive  to  the  external 
duties  of  Religion,  making  a  constant 
point  of  attendance  upon  public  worship, 
either  in  the  Established  Church,  or  with 
the'"  Dissenters  (amongst  whom  she  was 
educated)  ;  it  being  her  invariable  senti¬ 
ment,'  that,  wherever  the  genuine  truths 
'of  Christianity  were  taught,  the  outward 
form  of  profession  was  of  little  conse¬ 
quence.  It  pleased  Divine  Providence  to 
afflict  her,  for  the  two  last  years  of  her 
life,  with  a  most  painful  disorder  in  her 
limbs,  the  conscience  of  a  violent  rheu¬ 


matic  fever  ;  and  in  this  state  of  suffering 
she  was  called  to  the  most  difficult  of  ail 
duties,  resignation.  Her  mind  was,  how¬ 
ever,  prepared,  by  the  constant  exercise 
of  Religion,  for  the  awful  event ;  the  kind 
attention  of  friends,  of  whom  '"few  persons 
possessed  a  greater  number  or  more  af¬ 
fectionate,  could  only  alleviate,  not  re¬ 
move  the  disease  j  and  she  quietly  re¬ 
signed  her  breath  without  a  groan. 

3.  At  Roehampton,  Surrey,  MissAnne- 
Catherine  Markham,  sixth  daughter  of  the 
late  Archbishop  of  York. 

At  Walworth,  Jonathan  Steele,  esq. 

Suddenly,  at  her  apartments  in  Tavis- 
tock-street,  Co  vent -garden,  Mrs.  Sheene, 
an  elderly  widow-lady. 

At  Louth,  in  Lincolnshire,  the  Rev. 
- Langhorn. 

While  on  a  visit  at  Graby,  near  Falking- 
ham,  aged  49,  Mrs.  Long,  wife  of  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  of  Gedney. 

Suddenly,  while  on  a  visit  at  Heddles- 
ton,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Thomas  Adkins, 
esq.  and  fifth  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Ro¬ 
bert  Adkins,  vector  of  Rninham. 

At  his  house  in  Dunbar,  Major-general 
John  Forbes,  late  in  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  Service.  He  returned  from  Bengal 
about  eight  years  ago.  with  a  competent 
fortune,  after  serving  the  Company  with 
reputation  above  40  years.  He  was  the 
youngest  son  of,  George  F.  esq.  of  Locker- 
miek,  near  Aberdeen. 

4.  At  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  in  Ins 
69th  yeai*,  Mr.  Wapshott. 

Mrs.  Davis,  -wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  D.  of 
Leicester. 

At  Stamford,  aged  82,  Mrs.  M.  Sheild, 
widow  of  the  i ate  Henry  S.  esq.  of  Preston, 
Rutland,  and  only  sister  of  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Haytnes,  esq.  of  Kibworth-Barcourt, 
and  of  the  late  Robert  Haymes,  esq.  of 
Great  Glenn,  co.  Leicester. 

5.  At  North  Coiiingham,  Notts,  John 
Pym,  esq.  who  was  lineally  descended  from 
the  famous  Republican  Pym,  who  distin¬ 
guished  himself  so  much  in  the  Civil  Wars, 
and  died  in  1644.  His  only  son  having 
died  abroad,  this  branch  of  the  male  line 
becomes  extinct.  Mr.  Pym  and  two  other 
gentlemen,  who  were  at  the  sea-side  toge¬ 
ther,  all  caught  the  ague  at  the  same  time, 
and  all  died  on  their  return  home.  His 
disconsolate  family  is  thus  deprived  of  a 
most  affectionate  husband  and  father,  and 
the  poor  of  a  truly-henevolent  friend. 

In  her  85th  year,  Mrs.  Miller,  relict  of. 
the  late  Rev.  Edward  M.  many  years  the 
much-valued  vicar  of  All  Saints,  Norihamp. 

At  Guernsey,  after  six  weeks  illness,  Mr. 
N.  E  Robinson,  late  of  Bond-court,,  Wail- 
brook,  London. 

Lieut.  Butler,  quartered  at  the  barracks 
at  Parkhurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He 
drowned  himself  in  sk -river  near  Dodner’s 
Hard,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  mental  despair. 

;  to 
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In  his  35th  year,  by  the  bursting  of  a 
blood-vessel,  Mr.  Mark  Besp,  late  captain 
of  the  Kingston,  of  Hull,  and  son  of  Mr. 
Mark  H.  of  York. 

In  Dorset-street,  Portman -square,  aged 
82,  Robert  Browne,  esq.  of  Portland,  co. 
Sligo,  in  Ireland. 

6.  At  his  father’s  house,  at  Upwood,  co. 
Dorset,  Edward-David  Batson,  esq.  of 
Lombard-street,  banker. 

Aged  31,  Mrs.  Lemoine,  wife  of  Mr.  L. 
coal-merchant,  Craven-street,  Strand. 

At  Louth,  aged  95,  Mrs.  Hodgson,  wi¬ 
dow.  She  retained  her  health  and  mental 
faculties  to  the  day  of  her  death,  and  died 
without  a  groan  or  smuggle. 

At  the  manse  of  Monzie,  the  Rev.  Ralph 
Taylor,  minister  of  the  Gospel. 

At  Waterford,  in  Ireland,  William  Al- 
epek,  esq.  one  of  the  aldermen  and  late 
mayor  of  that  corporation. 

At  the  house  of  Surgeon  Franklin,  in 
William  street',  Limerick,  where  he  was  on 
a  visit,  Henry  Sandes,  esq.  of  Carruna- 
lcilla,  near  Tarbert,  co.  Kerry.  He  went 
to  bed  apparently  well,  but  soon  after 
complained;  on  which  Drs.  Geary  and 
Grogan  were  imtaediately  sent  for,  who 
arrived  in  six  minutes,  only 'to  witness  his 
dissolution  on  their  arrival. 

7.  At  Yarmouth,  aged  14,  Miss  Mary- 
Susannah  Turner,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Rich.  T.  minister  of  that  parish. 

Mr.  Moses  Daniel,  mahogany-merchant, 
Mary b ush-lane,  B r istol. 

In  Hill-street,  Berkeley-square,  Cathe- 
rine-Maria,wife  of  William- Leveson  Gower, 
esq.  and  heiress  of  the  late  Sir  John  Gres¬ 
ham,  bait,  of  Titsey-place,  Surrey. 

Suddenly,  Mr.  W.  Brooke,  stock-broker 
and  lottery-office-keeper  in  Piccadilly,  and 
many  years  clerk  of  St.  James’s  market. 

At  Ballycann,  near  Drumbo,  aged  95, 
Mr.  Robert  Smith. 

8.  At  his  house  on  the  Terrace,  Ham¬ 
mersmith,  aged  75,  Mr.  Samuel  Moody, 
of  Queen-square,  Bloomsbury. 

On  Newirigton-terrace,  Mrs.  Stokes,  wi¬ 
dow  of  the  late  Mi-.  Nehemiah  S.  banker, 
of  Lombard-street  (see  p.  748). 

Miss  Saunders,  eldest  daughter  of  Dr. 
S.  of  Upper  Berkeley-street. 

Mr.  Fraser,  of  Great  Pulteney-street, 
Golden-square. 

At  his  cottage  on  the  river  Ex,  John 
Sheldon,  esq.  F.R.S.  lecturer  on  Anatomy 
at  the  Royal  Academy,  one  of  the  sur¬ 
geons  of  Exeter  hospital,  &c.  ;  formerly 
of  Great  Queen-street,  Lincoln’s  Inn 
Fields  ;  of  whom  wc  hope  to  receive  far¬ 
ther  particulars. 

At  Glasgow,  Dr.  James  M‘Nayr. 

At  Hillsborough,  co.  Down,  aged  65, 
Lieut.  David  Wright,  of  the  first  troop  of 
Iveagh  Cavalry.  He  served  with  honour 
and  repute,  upwards  of  20  years,  in  the 
same  regiment  with  the  brave  Abercrom- 
by,  by  whom  he  was  much  esteemed. 


9.  At  Penrith,  in  her  79th  year,  Mrs. 
Robinson,  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  James  R. 

10.  At  Cl  eve  Dale,  near  Bristol,  Frances, 
second  daughter- of  the  late  Rev.  Basil  Be- 
ridge,  rector  of  Alderchurch,  Lincolnshire. 

At  Norwich,  the  Rev.  John  Beevor,  rec¬ 
tor  of  Great  and  Little  Burlingham,  ami 
of  Seaming,  all  in  Norfolk.  The  former 
in  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Burrougbes;  the  latter 
in  that  of  Sir  John  Lam  be,  hart. 

At  Yarmouth,  in  his  61st  year,  Mi-.  Wil¬ 
liam  Downes,  surgeon. 

At  Dartford;  in  Kent,  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness,  aged  22,  Peter  Gaussen,  esq.  of  the 
Coldstream  Regiment  of  Guards. 

Suddenly,  at  Godmersham  park,  Kent, 
in  her  36th  year,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Austen,  esq.  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  Brook  Bridges,  bart. 

In  Saville-place,  Capt.  Thomas  Reilley, 
brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Octavius  Gilchrist 
and  Messrs.  Simpson,  of  Stamford. 

11.  At  Washbrook,  near  Ipswich,  aged 
39,  Wiiliam-Heysling  Meyer,  esq.  late  of 
the  Lawn,  South  Lambeth. 

Mrs.  Bland,  of  the  Swansea  theatre  ;  an 
actress  of  considerable  merit)  and  much 
respected  in  private  life. 

At  Harleston,  Northamptonshire,  aged 
65,  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Andrews,  M.A,  36 
ycaffi  rector  of  that  parish. 

Mr.  Joseph  Carrington,  solicitor,  late  of 
Mo  tint -street;  Grosvcnor-  sq  uare. 

At  the  house  of  his  son-in-law,  at  Ret¬ 
ford,  Alexander  Emerson,  esq.  lately  of 
West- Retford-house,  Notts,  brother  to  the 
late  Sir  Wharton  Amcotts,  bart.  of  Kettie- 
thorpe  park,  co.  Lincoln. 

At  the  vicarage-house,  in  Temple-street, 
Bristol,  aged  71,  Mr.  John  Lewis. 

13.  In  bis  53d  year,  Mr.  William.  Cutts, 
attorney,  of  Nottingham. 

Aged  68,  Mr.  Christopher  Cooling,  of 
Lincoln,  gardener.  He  fell  from  a  tree 
about  a  fortnight  before  ;  was  much  hurt ; 
and  languished  till  this  day. 

After  a  few  hours  illness,  Mr.  Samuel- 
Gillam  Mills,  surgeon,  of  Greenwich.  His 
partner,  Mr.  Edmeades,  died  on  the  30th 
nit.  (see  before,  p.  955). 

In  Upper  Berkeley-street,  Henry  Ibbet- 
son,  esq.  of  St.  Anthony’s,  Northumberland. 

Suddenly,  by  a  fall  from  her  chamber-, 
window,  Mrs.  Morris,  wife  of  George- 
Paulet  Morris,  M.D.  of  Parliament-street. 

14.  Mr.  Thomas  Mullinder,  master  of  a 
Maidstone  boat,  lying  in  the  river  Thames. 
Going  on-board  her  the  preceding  night, 
he  fell  into  the  river,  and  was  drowned. 
His  body  was  picked  up  near  Queenhithe 
wharf  this  day. 

In  Fenchurch-street,  of  the  dropsy,  'Wil¬ 
liam  Ellis,  esq. 

In  Piccadilly,  Mrs.  Hawkes,  wife  of 
Mr.  Thomas  H. 

Mr.  John  Holmes,  of  Par- on’s-green, 
Fulham,  coal-merchant. 

At 
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At  Camberwell,  aged  29,  Mr.  Joseph 
Rickman,  jun.  late  of  Craven-str.  Strand. 

At  Brompton,  in  her  35th  year,  Mrs. 
Isabella  Kerr,  wife  of  Major-general  John- 
Manners  K.  of  the  62d  Foot,  of  the  Staff 
of  the  Eastern  District,  and  commandant 
at  Norman-cross  and  its  vicinity. 

Mrs.  Jane  Gutch,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Robert  G.  many  years  master  of 
the  Grammar-school  at  Blandford,  after¬ 
wards  rector  of  Brianstone,  near  that  town, 
and  master  of  the  Royal  Grammar-school 
at  Witnbom,  Dorset. 

15.  In  Duchess-street,  Portman-squarc, 
Marianne,  wife  of  General  the  Hon.  H.  E. 
Fox  (only -surviving  brother  of  the  late  Rt. 
Hon.  Charlcs-James  F.),  and  sister  of  Sir 
William  Clayton,  hart. 

Aged  68,  Anthony  Buxton,  esq.  of  Seeth- 
ing-lane,  Cornhill. 

In  St.  Mildred’s-court,  in  the  Poultry, 
William-Storrs  Fry,  banker,  and  one  of 
the  Society  of  Friends. 

InHans-place,Sloane-street, Mrs.  Cowell, 
wife  of  Lieut.-col.  C.  late  of  the  First  Bat¬ 
talion  of  Royals. 

Air.  Simpson,  apothecary,  of  Bristol. 

16.  In  his  6Sth  year,  the  Rev.  James 
Nasmith,  D.D.  rector  of  Leverington,  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely.  He  was  formerly  of  Bene’t 
college,  Cambridge ;  where  he  proceeded 
B.  A."  1764,  M.  A.  1767,  D.D.  1797.  His 
early  application  to  literature  was  reward¬ 
ed  by  repeated  academic  honours ;  and 
his  many  valuable  publications  will  en¬ 
dear  his  memory  to  the  Learned.  In  1777 
he  published  his  “  Catalogus  Librorum 
Manuscriptorum  quos  Qollegio  Corporis 
Christi  et  B.  Ala  rim  \rirginis  in  Academia 
Cantabrigiensi  legavit  Reverendissimus  in 
Christo  Pater  Math  ecus  Parker,  Archiepis- 
copns  Cantuariensis ;”  in  1778,  “The  Iti¬ 
neraries  of  Symon,  Son  of  Simeon,  and 
William  of  Worcester;”  and  a  tract  on 
Leonine  Verses,  from  the.  above  Manu¬ 
scripts;  in  1787,  a  new  edition  of  Bishop 
Tanner’s  “  Notitia  Monastica”  (see  our 
vol.  LVII.  p.  619).  To  these  he  has  added 
several  Sermons  and  Charges  as  a  Magis¬ 
trate.  In  this  latter  situation  he  was  emi¬ 
nently  conspicuous  for  his  correct  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Laws  ;  and  he  filled  the  office 
of  Chairman  at  the  Sessions  of  Cambridge 
and  Ely  with  moderation,  justice,  and  im¬ 
partiality,  at  once  distinguishing  himself  as 
the  gentleman,  the  lawyer,  and  the  divine. 

At  Clapham,  Surrey,  Mrs.  Clemcntson, 
relict  of  the  late  John  C.  esq.  deputy  ser- 
jeant  at  arms,  and  mother  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  at  present  fills  that  office.  She 


had  returned  from  Worthing,  in  Sussex,  on 
the  preceding  evening. 

Airs.  Bannister,  mother  of  Mr.  B.  the 
celebrated  comedian,  and  relict  of  the  late 
Charles  B.  of  facetious  memory. 

At  Exeter,  Devon,  Lieut.  Rice,  of  the 
Royal  Navy. 

At  Wimslow,  co.  Chester,  on  his  way 
from  Scotland  to  Cheltenham,  Lieut.-col. 
James  Paterson,  late  of  the  Bombay  Estab. 

IS,  E.  Rogers,  one  of  the  police-officers 
of  the  Pubiie-offiee,  Shadwell, 

Aged  78,  the  Rev.  Edward  Edwards, 
warden  of  Brown’s  hospital,  at  Stamford, 
co.  Liilcoln ;  to  which  he  succeeded  on 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hurst,  in 
1785,  having  been  then  confrater  of  the 
hospital  16  years. 

Alary,  wife  of  A’lr.  P.  Burgess,  book¬ 
seller,  of  Ramsgate,  in  Kent. 

19.  At  Islington,  Airs.  Becket.  She  was 
born  Nov.  6,  1754,  at  Haselingfield,  in 
Cambridgeshire;  of  which  parish  her  fa¬ 
ther,  the  Kev.  Timothy  Perkins,  was  rec¬ 
tor  near  50  years. 

At  Market-Harborough,  in  an  advanced 
age,  Letitia,  relict  of  the  Rev.  George 
Periam,  ALA.  rector  of  Lathbury,  Bucks, 
and  preaching-minister  of  Market-Harbor, 

Aged  35,  Air.  Edward  Gyles,  of  Christ 
church,  Surrey,  baker. 

20.  At  Datehet,  Higgins  Eden,  esq.  of 
Charlotte-street,  Bedford-square. 

Jane,  wife  of  Air.  James-George  Wells, 
of  Long  Acre.  Her  death  was  occasioned 
by  the  fright  of  the  .  fire  in  Castle-street, 
two  days  after  her  accouchement. 

In  Fountain -place,  City- road,  Aijne, 
wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  White,  one  of  the 
masters  of  Lloyd’s  coffee-house. 

Air.  IJ.  F*.  Richardson,  stationer,  on  the 
Back,  Bristol.,-  ? 

21.  This. evening,  a  gentleman,  named 
Gittons,  aged  82,  residing  in  Charlotte-str, 
Portland-place,  loeked-up  his  wife  and 
daughters,  and  went  to  the  fields  on  the 
other  si^e  of  the  New-road,  Mary-Ia- 
Bonne,  where  he  was  found,  next  morn¬ 
ing,  drowned  in  a  pond  near  Welling’s 
farm.  He  had  been  for  so.me  time  in  a 
state  of  despondency,  though  in  easy  if 
not  affluent  circumstances. 

22.  In  the  New-road,  Alary-la-Bonne, 
Mr.  Richard  -  Whitehouse  Jennings,  of 
Shire-lane,  Lincoln’s-ipn,  attorney-at-law, 
many  years  vestry-clerk  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Llement-Danes,  and  of  the  liberty  of 
the  Rolls,  in  Chancery-lane,  &c. 

At  Goitiy,  Montgomeryshire,  Jn.  Pugh, 
esq.  formerly  of  the  Inner  Temple. 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  September  27,  to  October  25,  1808, 


Christened 
Males  -  768  } 

Females  69.1  C 


1459 


1307 


Buried, 
Males  -  672  \ 
Females  635  £ 
Whereof  have  died  under  2  years  old  597 
PeekLoaf4s.  84.;  4s.  8d.;  4s.  10d.;  5s.  Id. 
Salt  11,  Os.  0  d.  per  bushel ;  4d.-I  per  pound/ 


is 


V 


2  and  5 
5  and  10 
10  and  20 
20  and  30 
30  and  40 
40. and  50 


145 

50 

49 

85' 

138 

140 


50  and  60 
60  and  70 
70  and  80 
80  and  90 
90  and  100 
105  0  no 


89 

91 

83 

34 

6 

0 


t"95V 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  ending  October  22,  1808.' 

TIES. 


INLAND 

COUNTIES. 

MARITIME 

CO-UN 

Wheat. 

Ky 

e 

Barb; 

Oats 

Beans 

Wheat 

Ry 

e 

Barb' 

«!»"• 

d. 

s.  t 

d. 

5  • 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

7 

a. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Middlesex 

95 

r 

U 

14 

i 

4.5 

1 

37 

6 

64 

c 

•J 

Essex  86 

0 

49 

6 

43 

8 

Surrey 

98 

8 

5  L 

4 

46 

8 

40 

X 

60 

0, 

Kent  9 1 

6 

57 

0 

44 

6 

Hertford 

82 

4 

45 

0 

42 

4 

5A 

t 

51 

3 

Sussex  86 

.0 

00 

0 

46 

0 

Bedford 

89 

( 

32 

8 

41 

10 

37 

4 

55 

0 

Suffolk  81 

\0 

fj 

51 

1 

39 

H  untingd. 

85 

0 

00 

0 

40 

10 

26 

t: 

64 

6 

Cambridg,  83 

1 

00 

o 

36 

8 

Northam. 

8 

44 

C 

41 

■4 

32 

6 

69 

0 

Norfolk  82 

5 

51 

0 

39 

1 

Rutland 

82 

0 

00 

0 

42. 

9 

.33 

Q 

74 

0 

Lincoln  86 

11 

55 

0 

43 

4 

Leicester 

84 

10 

49 

0 

41 

8 

36 

9 

65 

0 

York  85 

9' 

63 

8 

39 

11 

Nottingham  93 

8 

59 

C 

46 

10 

32 

0 

65 

0 

Durham  89 

7 

00 

0 

48 

0 

Derby 

93 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

36 

0 

67 

6 

Northum.  84 

10 

64 

6 

39 

10 

Stafford 

86 

7 

00 

0 

-wi? 

0 

35 

7 

68 

9 

Cumberl.  86 

0 

58 

0 

43 

5 

Salop 

88 

1 

45 

6- 

42 

0 

36 

4 

00 

0 

Westmor.  97 

11 

70 

0 

41 

6 

Hereford 

89 

0 

45 

7 

35 

0 

34 

3 

57 

2 

Lancaster  83 

0 

00 

0 

39 

4 

Worcester 

93 

e 

J 

1 

44 

8 

42 

7 

67 

4 

Chester  7  8 

10 

00 

0 

44 

2 

Warwick 

90 

0 

00 

a 

47 

•  3 

37 

0 

70 

0 

Flint  00 

o 

00 

o 

43 

1 1 

Wilts 

86 

6 

00 

c 

48 

8 

40 

10 

61 

4 

Denbigh  88 

2 

v  w 

00 

0 

45 

11 

Berks 

99 

1 

00 

0 

48 

7 

41 

3 

69 

10 

Anglesea  00 

0 

00 

0 

42 

0 

Oxford 

91 

]  1 

JO 

0 

44 

4 

40 

n 

O 

62 

3 

Carnarvon  85 

4 

00 

0 

39 

4 

Bucks 

89 

10 

JO 
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42 

4 

37 

10 

58 

4 

Merionet.  88 

0 

04 

0 

40 

c 

Brecon 

89 

6 

:0 

0 

42 

8 

28 

8 

00 

0 

Cardigan  79 

4 

00 

0 

36. 

»  0 

Montgom. 

86 

4 

JO 

0 

)0 

0 

34 

00 

0 

Pembroke  71 

5 

00 

0 

41 

8 

Radnor 

86 

T 

JO 

0 

37 

8 

31 

7 

00 

0 

Carmarth.  87 

10 

00 

0 

44 

8 

Glarnorg.  81 

4 

00 

0 

40 

4 

Gloueest.  90 

«; 

00 

0 

45 

C 

o 

Average  of  England  and  Wales,  per  quarter. 

Somerset  87 

t 

00 

0 

43 

8 

87 

0t54 

r- 

1 

[42 

4 

132 

1  [63 

1 

Momno.  98 

11 

00 

0 

48 

0 

Devon  80 

9 

00 

0 

35 

10 

Average  of  Scotland,  per  quarter. 

Cornwall  77 

5 

00 

0 

37 

0 

79 

5pl 

l38 

4 

p29 

7 

[6(5 

8 

Dorset  83 

5 

00 

0 

47 

o 

A 

(Hants  86 

4 

00 

0 

43 

11 

Oats 
s.  d. 

38  0 

88  b 
U  0 
82  b 

26  5 

29  6 

28  7 
28 

29 

27 
26 

29 

30 


5 

6 
9 
8 
6 
c 

32  10 
00  0 
26  1 
22  0 

33  0 

22  6 
20  0 
•23  10 
22  9 
22  0 
39  4 
32  8 

C 
6 

24  0 
31  9. 

36 


oA 

27 


Beans 
■V .  it* 
81  6 
59  0 

.52'  0 
51  3 

00  o 

47  7 

63  3 
62  10 
00  0 
00  0 
00  o 
00  o 

66  l0 
68  6 
00  0 
00  0 
00  0 
00  o 
00  o 
00  o 
00  o 
00  o 
00  o 

64  3 
62»  ■  4 

00  0 
00  0 
00  0 
00  0 
64  2 


AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  PRICES  of  the  Twelve  Maritime  Districts  of  England  and 
WaleS,  by  which  Exportation  and  Bounty  are  to  be  regulated  in  Great  Britain 


Pease 

d. 


s. 


Oatmeal 
s.  d. 
41  7 


Beer  or  Big. 
d. 


s. 


Wheat  Rye  Barley  Oats  Beans 
*  s.  d.  s.  d.  's',  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

.85  5  56  2  |  41  8  29  5  60  9 

PRICES  OF  FLOUR,  October  24 : 

Fine  85s.  to  90s.- — Seconds  80s.  to  85s. — Bran  14s.  to  17s. — Pollard  28s.  to  32s. 
Return  of  Flour,  October  8  to  October  14,  from  the  Coeket-Office : 

Total  19,702  Sacks.  Average  82s.  5-§d.- — 2s.  lOfd.  per  Sack  higher  than  the  last  Return, 
Return  of  WHEAT,  October  10  to  October  15,  agreeably  to  the  ne>v  Act: 

Total  7,118  Quarters.  Average  90s.  9d. — 2s.  7^d.  higher  than  last  Return. 
OATMEAL,  per  Boll  of  liOlbs.  Avoirdupois,  October  22,  46s.  8d. 

Average  Price  of  SUGAR,  computed  from  the  Returns  made  in  the  Week  ending 
October  26,  is'  38s.  4fd.  per  Cwt.  exclusive  of  the  Duty  of  Customs  paid 
or  payable  thereon  on  the  Importation  thereof  into  Great  Britain. 

,  PRICE  OF  HOPS,  October  24: 

Kent  Bass.., . . . 31.  8s.  to  41.  4s.  Kent  Pockets . 31.  15s.  to  51. 


Sussex  Ditto . 31.  3s.  to  31.  18s. 

Essex  Ditto . ,...31.  3s.  to  31.  18s. 


Sussex  Ditto . ,.31. 

Farnham  Ditto . . 61. 


5s.  to  41, 
6s.  to  71. 


•0s. 

8s. 


PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  October  22: 


St.  Jaxnes’s- 


W hitechapel — Hay . 


Beef . . . 3s 

Mutton.... . ...2....  4s 

Veal . . . 


51. 

5s. 

Od.  to 

61. 

10s. 

Od. 

Average 

51. 

17s. 

6d. 

li. 

Ids. 

Od.  to- 

21. 

5  s. 

Od. 

Average 

21. 

0s. 

6d. 

.51. 

5s. 

Od.  to 

61. 

10s. 

Od. 

Average 

51. 

17  s. 

6d. 

.61. 

10  s’. 

Od,  to 

71. 

10s. 

Od. 

Average 

71. 

0s. 

Od. 

JlC 

16s. 

Od.  to 

21. 

0s. 

Od. 

Av  erage 

11. 

18s. 

Od. 

October 

24.  To 

sink  the 

Offal- 

—per  Stone 

of 

81b. 

8d 

,  to  4s.  8d. 

Pork. . . 

8d.  to 

5s. 

4S 

Of 


Od.  to  5s. 
0d.  to  5s. 

AT, 


0d. 

6d. 


Lamb . .0s.  0d.  to  0s. 

Beasts  2600. 


Sd,. 

Od, 


Sheep  and  Lambs  18,000. 

COALS,  Sept.  26:  Newcastle  44s.  6d.  to  55s.  Od.  Sunderland  46s.  Od. 


SOAP,  Yellow  100s.  Mottled  1 10s.  Curd  114s.  CANDLES,  14s, Od.  per  Doz.  Moulds  15s. Qd. 
TALLOW:  per  Scone,  81fc,  St  James’s  5  s.  11 -§d.  Clare Market  6s,  Od.  Whitechapel  5s.  lid. 


{Printed  by  J,  Nichols  and  Son,  Red  Lion  Passage,  Fleet  Street,}  SIR  JAMES  BRANSCOMB  and  CO.  Stock-rBrokers,  11,  Holborn ;  37,  Corahili,  38 
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Meteorological  Diary  for  October,  1S08.  By  Dr.  Pole.,  Bristol. 


i  Days  Mo, 

CO  2 

W— :  • 

>  T  tat 

A  o 

s'  i 

73  § 

1 

'52  51 

29-13 

2 

43  56 

29-  7 

3 

45  57 

29-15 

4 

50  60 

29-15 

5 

,  46  61 

29-15 

ti 

51  61 

29-14 

7 

42  59 

29-14 

8 

47  49 

,29-  5 

9 

45  53 

29-  9 

10 

53  59 

29-10 

11 

41  55 

29-12 

12 

47  53 

29-14 

13 

40  48 

29-14 

14 

50  53 

29-  3 

15 

43  51 

29-  1 

16 

44  33 

29-  6 

17 

42  46 

29-  9 

J  8 

41  51 

29-10 

19 

43  45 

29-  7 

20 

44  53 

29-10 

21 

47  50 

29-  4 

22 

40  47 

29-  7 

23 

46  48 

29-  2 

24 

45  45 

29-  \ 

25 

47  50 

29-  6 

26 

46  49 

29-  0 

27 

43  49 

29-  2 

28 

44  49 

29-  3 

29 

38  52 

29-  7 

30 

37  46 

29-13 

31 

43  44 

30-  0 

WEATHER. 


mostly  clear  . 

cloudy,  mostly  rainy 
mostly  clear  '  v 

cloudy,  mostly  rainy 
mostly' clear 
cloudy,  afternoon  rainy 
cloudy,  evening  rainy  and  windy 
mostly  cloudy,  some  light  rain,  high  wind 
mostly  clear 
rather  cloudy  at  times 
cloudy,  evening  rainy  and  windy 
cloudy  at  times,  some  very  light  rain 
'  mostly  clear 
ditto 

mostly  cloudy,  frequent  showers 
cloudy,  showery,  high  wind  ' 
mostly  cloudy,  some  light  rain,  windy* 
ditto 
ditto 

mostly  cloudy,  evening  rainy 

cloudy  at  times,  evening  rainy  [rain  and  snow 

heavy  rain  and  hail  in  the  night,  day  cloudy,  some  little 
cloudy,  steady  rain,  high  wind 
mostly  cloudy,  much  rain  and  hail,  windy 
constant  fain,  extremely  high  wind 
mostly  cloudy,  frequent  rain,  some  liail>  high  wind 
.  cloudy  at  times,  frequent  rain 
cloudy  at  times,  some  rain 
ditto 
cloudy 
ditto. 


The  average  degrees  of  temperature,  as  noted  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  are 
44  ,1-31’s  5  those  of  the  corresponding  month  in  the  year  1807  were  51  lo-STs  •  in 
1806,  48  21-31’s;  in  1805,  ,43;  and  in  1S04;  49  2-3ds.  '  ,  ’ 

The  quantity  of  rain  fallen  this  month  is  equal  to  5  inches  26-100ths  ;  that  of  the 
corresponding  month  in  the  year  1807,  .  2  inches  14-100ths-;  in  1806,  Tinch  49- 
lOOths  ;  in  1805,  1  inch  94-100ths.;  in  1804,  2  inches  S 0-1  OOths  ;  and  in  1803,  55-1  OOths. 


Meteorological  Table  foittNovcmber  ISOS.  By  W.  Caryl,  Strand 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


Day  of 
Month. 

8  o'clock 
Morning. 
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52; 
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— ( 
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?  t 
Mg 

daroin. 
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Weather 
in  Nov.  1808 
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27 

O 

44 

O 

52 

O 

50 

29, 44 

fair 

28 

57 

53 

46 

,45 

showery 

29 

44 

51 

45 
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30 

46 

51 

47' 

30,  20 

cloudy 

31 

45 

51 

46 

f32 

cloudy 

NoA 

47 

49 

'  46 

■  ,28 

cloudy 

2 

46 

48 

46 

c!onidv 

3 

46 

49 

44 

,  05 

cloudy 

4 

42. 

46 

40 

,08 

fair 

5 

36 

42. 

34 

29,89 

cloudy  1 

6 

43  . 

42- 

,,.80 

fair 

7 

42 

'46 

43 

,69 

loudy 

8 

43 

50 

44 

,62 

foggy 

9 

47 

52 

46  - 

,63 

oggy 

10 

46 

53 

45 

,7Q 

fair 

u 

46 

49 

44' 

,-,■88 

rain 
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Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 
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To  bt; 
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O  g 

QO 

Noon. 

JO 

"3  -A 

■ — < 

Barom. 
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Weatlldr 
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Nov. 

12 

o 

36 

O 

43 

o 

40 

30,  10 

cloudy 

13 

39 

41 

85 

,  10 

cloudy 

14 

31 

37 

32. 

,  ,  11 

e°ssy 

1 5. 

34 

■;  O 

46 

29,  90 

cloudy 

16 

50  ' 

■52 

51 

,  50 

fair 

17 

51 

54 

48 

,25 

fair  [at  night 

18' 

47 

47 

44 

28,  77 

rain,  and  snow 

19 

35 

43 

37 

■29,54 

fair 

20. 

36 

46 

46 

,  7p 

fair 

21 

53- 

53 

42 

,  85 

fair 

22 

.  39 

47 

47 

30/20 

fair 

23 

47  . 

53 

46 

,11 

cloudy 

24 

47 

48 

46 

30,  IS 

cloudy 

25 

49 

54 

48 

29,  98 

cloudy 

26 

48  ' 

54 

53 

,90 

cloudy 
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Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  IS. 

ERM1T  me  to  regret  that,  by 
some  unaccountable  oversight, 
you  have  omitted  to  record  in  your 
copious  Obituary  the  Heroes  who  fell 
at  the  battle  of  Vimiera.  Of  one  of 
them,  from  the  respect  which  I  bear 
to  his  memory,  I  can  no  longer  suffer 
this  duty  to  remain  unperformed.  I 
have  waited  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
have  fallen  intobetter  hands,  conscious 
how  little  qualified  I  am  to  do  it  jus¬ 
tice:  and,  if  I  now  execute  it  little 
to  their  satisfaction,  let  them  remem¬ 
ber  that  I  have  been  slow'  in  obtrud¬ 
ing  myself  into  the  office  of  his  me¬ 
morialist. 

Lieut.-col.  Charles  Taylor,'  of  the 
goth  Dragoons,  fell  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  cet.  36,  in  the  general  en¬ 
gagement  of  the  21st  of  August,  at 
Vnniera.  “  He  was  killed,  to  use 
the  words  of  a  brother  officer,  “  at  the 
head  of  his  regiment,  in  one  of'  the 
most  determined  charges,  I  believe, 
ever  made.  In  bis  death  our  Army 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  active  and  in¬ 
telligent  Officers.”  —  According  to 
another  private  account,  the  Enemy 
having  been  driven  back  after  a 
tierce  attack  and  desperate  conflict, 
lie  led  the  regiment  through  the 
French  lines  of  Infantry,  with  little 
loss;  and  charging  their  cavalry,  who 
retreated,  he  encouraged  his  men, 
who  followed  him,  through  a  vine¬ 
yard;  where  the  enemy’s  cavalry  and 
voltigeurs  taking  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  rally,  he  received  a  hall 
through  his  body,  which  produced 
instantaneous  death.  He  had  already 
had  his  horse  wounded  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  as  he  whs  recon¬ 
noitring  the  French  lines;  and  he  de¬ 
clared,  with  a  noble  enthusiasm,  that 
“-he  was  determined  for  honour  for 
himself  and  his  regiment  on  that  day.” 
It  was  a  fatal  error  in  the  expedition 
to  furnish  the  army  with  so  small  a 
proportion  of  cavalry.  Col.  Taylor 


had  not  more  than  200  men  with  him. 
He  was  buried  that  evening  on  the 
spot  by  an  officer’s  party,  who  went 
on  purpose  to  pick  up  all  wounded, 
arid  bury  all  killed,  officers,  .  Col, 
Taylor’s  bravery  has  attracted  the 
praise  of  an  enemy  ;  and  that  enemy 
a  French  General.  It  is  said  that 
“  General  IveHerman  gives  an  account, 
that  he  was  dose  to  Colonel  Taylor 
when  he  was  killed.  He  speaks  of 
him  as  a  very  brave  man;  he  says 
that  none  but  a  truly  brave  man 
would  have  advanced  as  he  did  ;  and 
not  having  infantry  to  support  him, 
the  French  cavalry  surrounded  him, 
and  he  lost  his  life  in  cutting  his  way  * 
through  them.  Kellermau  had  pos¬ 
session  of  his  horse;  but  he  hand  • 
somely  gave  it  up  to  the  regiment, 
in  admiration  of  the  owner  of  it.” — . 
Coi.  Taylor  was  the  only  chiid  of  Dr. 
Taylor,  an  eminent  physician  at  Read¬ 
ing  in  Berkshire,  whose  extensive 
practice  and  abilities,  both  in  his  pro¬ 
fession  and  as  a  scholar,  have  ren¬ 
dered  him  universally  known  in  that 
wide  and  rich  neighbourhood,  by  th® 
widow  of  the  Rev.  Dr,  Lyne,  Rector 
of  Aynesbury,  in  Huntingdonshire, 
.and  sister  to  the  , late  Rev.' Mr.  Wal¬ 
ker,  incumbent  and  proprietor  of  the 
great  rectory  of  Tilehurst  in  that 
County,  an  estate  long  possessed  by 
his  family.— -Col.  T.  was  brought  up 
at  Westminster  school ;  whence  he 
obtained  a  studentship  of  Christ¬ 
church,  Oxford,  where  he  experienced 
the  constant  countenance  and  unvaried 
kindness  of  the  excellent  Dean.  Thence 
he  obtained  a  cornetcy,  in  1793,  in  the 
7th  Dragoons,  in  which  regiment  he 
rose  to  a  Majority  ;  and  thence  was 
promoted,  about  six  years  ago,  to  the 
Lieut.-colonelcy  of  the  20th.  He  had 
served  with  his  former  regiment  in 
Holland  in  the  late  war,  and  only 
returned  from  Sicily  in  the  summer 
of  1807.  The  great  sorrow  which 
his  intimate  friends,  and  all  those  v.ho 
,  kae 
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knew  him  best,  have. felt  at  his  early 
death,  while  it  will  contribute  to  eai- 
balm  his  memory,  is  the  surest  test 
of  his  many  amiable  qualities.  The 
writer  of  this  .article  has  seen  letters 
on  tins  occasion  from  those  who 
passed  through  school  and  college  with 
him  as  his  intimate  companions,  and 
have  never  since  ceased  to  love,  aid, 
an  vise,  and  admire  him,  so  affecting 
and  generous,  as  to  put  his  private 
qualities  in  a  light  ns  al tractive  as 
his  public  death  was  glorious.  With 
an  understanding  of  more  apparent 
vivacity  than. steadiness,  with  all  the 
generous  spirit/ m-d  some  of  the  foi¬ 
bles  of  a  soldier  (in  its  best  sense),  he 
rather  attracted  the  love  of  the  libe¬ 
ral,  the  warm-hearted,  and  those 
whose  natural  disinterestedness  of 


m  the  annals  of  his  country  ;  and  if 
they  inherit  uis  feeling  and  gallant 
spirit,  they  will  look  up  to  him  here¬ 
after  with  emulation,  and  swell  with 
just  pride  at  the  recollection  of  bis 
virtues.  The  memory  of  him  will 
help  their  passport  through  life;  and 
tnej  wi»!  feel  chat  they  nave  a  place 
m  society.  The  Dean  of  Christ-church, 
whose  kiiid  attentions  cannot  be  spo- 
koii  or  without  aeim ration,  has,  it  is 
said,  mtunated  his  intention  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  memorial  of  him  in  the  illustri¬ 
ous  College  where  Tie  was  educated. 
Cob  Taylor  has  left  three  infant  chil¬ 
dren,  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  by 
Elizabeth  eldest  daughter  of  John 
taker,  esq,  ML  L.  tor  Canterbury, 
whom,  he  married  in  the  sprino-  of 
I$03.  •  1  ° 


disposition  is  enlarged  by  education, 
unmercenary  pursuits,  and  an  ex¬ 
panse  of  mind,  than  of  cold  calcula¬ 
tors,  and  men  of  selfish  and  narrow 
judgments.  Often  imprudent,  quick, 
and.  variable  in  his  feelings,  he  was 
one  of  whom  a  slight  and  partial 
view  -  would  have  been  very  unjust 
and  erroneous.  There  were  moments 
when  in  the  bosom  of  Iris  family  he 
wbjxid  have  been  willing  to  have  for¬ 
got  ail  the  laurels,  with  all  the  toils' 
of  a  soldier.;  but  the  covering  was 
T -gib,  the  flame  could  never  long  be 
hid;  and  of  the  profession  he  had 
embraced  by  choice,  he  would  never 
have  been  content  to  discharge  the 
duties  without  glory.  They  who 
loved  him  best  very  naturally  sigh 
and  weep  over  his  grave ;  but  I  in-1 
treat  them  to  derive  long  and  gener¬ 
ous  consolation  from  the  manner  of 
his  death.  Is  there  one  whp  will  say, 
that  if  death  comes,  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  it  are  of  little  im¬ 
port  ? 

“  How  sleep  the  braye,  -who  sink  to  rest. 
By  all  their  country's  wishes  blest !” 

Can  we  doubt  that  he,  who  has  dis¬ 
charged  so  aweful  a  duty  in  so  noble 
a  manner,  will  have  his  reward? 
Vv  hat  is  the  balance  of  petty  virtues 
and  vices  compared  with  this  ?  If  it 
be  praiseworthy  to  make  sacrifices 
tor  the  benefit  of  our  children  and 
posterity,  the  phlegmatic  and  frigid 
calculator  will  argue  in  vain,  that  he, 
who  has  thus  distinguished  himself, 
has  done  nothing  for  them,  lie  has 
bequeathed  to  them  an  honourable 
name,  a  name  that  will  be  recorded 


On  the  s-i me  dry  fell  the  Hon.  Col. 
Lake,  or  the.  29t,h  foot,  2d  son  of 
tue. rate  Lord  Lake  ;  and  Col,  Stuart, 
of  the  9xh ,  a  natural  soil  of  the  late 
Lord  Blantyre. 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  5. 

HpIiE  next  point  which ,1  proposed 
A  to  consider  in  discussing  the 
merits  of  Vaccination  is,  whether  it 
.i excites  any  other"  diseases,  or  -entails 
any  new  jualadies  an  the  constitution . 
However  complete  might  he  the  se¬ 
curity  from  the  Small  Pox  which 
Vaccination  affords,- — however  confi¬ 
dently  we  might  hope  to  see  the  Va- 
riolous  contagion  at  length  extermi¬ 
nated  by  its  agency,— still,  if  if  occa¬ 
sioned  any  novel  affections  in  the 
constitution,  the  remedy  might  be 
worse  than  the  disease/  As  this  is 
the  most  popular  argument  against 
Vaccination,  it  will  demand  our  par¬ 
ticular  attention..  As  I  am  not  of 
the  medical  profession,  I  shall  not 
presume  to  speak  of  my  own  autho¬ 
rity  on  a  subject  purely  medical. 
My  object  shall  be  to  collect  and  ba¬ 
lance  the  opinions  of  those  whose 
professional  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence  enable  them  to  speak  with  confi¬ 
dence,  and  entitle  their  authority  to 
universal  respect. 

If  the  Cow  Pox  be  productive  of 
new  diseases,  we  might  naturally  ex¬ 
pect  to  fiqd  those  diseases  most  pie- 
valent  in  those  parts  ol  the  country 
where  the  Cow  Pox  is  most  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  found.  In  no  district 
of  the  British  dominions,  or,  perhaps, 
of  the  world,  h  s  the  Vaccine  disease 
so  often  occurred,  as  in  Gloucester¬ 


shire. 
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shire.  Yet  Mr.  Trye,  F.  R.  S.  who 
has  long-  been  senior  Surgeon  to  the 
Gloucester  Infirmary,  declares,  that 
“  a  more  healthy  description  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  does  not  exist,  nor  one 
more  free  from  chronic  cutaneous 
impurities,  than  that  which  sutlers 
most  from  Cow  Pox,  by  reason  of 
their  being  employed  in  the  Dairies 
that,  “  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Infirmary,  many  hundreds  among  the 
-labouring  people  have  had  the  natural 
or  accidental  Cow  Pox,  which  has 
been  prevalent  in  that  county  from 
time  immemorial” — “  and  yet  not  a 
single  patient,  in  half  a  century,  has 
applied  to  the  Infirmary  for  relief  of 
any  disease,  local  or  constitutional, 
which  he  or  she  imputed  or  pretended 
to  trace  to  the  Cow  Pox.”  So  une¬ 
quivocal  a  declaration,  from  so  high 
authority,  must,  I  think,  remove 
every  apprehension  of  diseases  arising 
from  the  natural  Cow  Pox.  With 
respect  to  its  effects  when  communi- 
■catcd  by  Inoculation ,  we  have  quite 
as  satisfactory  declarations  from  still 
higher  authorities. 

'  The  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Dr.  Jen- 
ner's  Petition,  in  1802,  expressly 
states  that  the  “  Vaccine  Inoculation 
does  not  excite  other  humours  or  dis¬ 
orders  in  the  constitution.” 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  London  informs  us, 
that  “the  testimonies  before  the  Col¬ 
lege  are  very  decided  in  declaring, 
that  Vaccination  docs  less  mischief  to 
the  constitution,  and  less  frequently 
gives  rise  to  other  diseases,  than  the 
bma.ll  Pox,  either  natural  or  inocu¬ 
lated.  The  College  feel  themselves 
called  upon  to  state  this  strongly, 
because  it  has  been  objected  to  Vac¬ 
cination  that  it  produces  new,  un¬ 
heard-of,  and  monstrous  diseases.  Of 
such  assertions  no  proofs  have  been 
produced  ;  and,  after  diligent  enquiry, 
the  College  believe  them  to  have 
been  either  the  inventions  of  design¬ 
ing,  or  the  mistakes  of  ignorant,  men.” 

From  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  ot  Surgeons  of  Edinburgh,  we 
learn  that  “the  Members  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  have  met  with  no  occurrence,  in 
their  practice  of  Cow  Pox  Inocula¬ 
tion,  which  could  operate  in  their 
minds  to  its  disadvantage ;  and  they 
beg  leave  particularly  to  notice,  that 
they  have  seen  no  instance  of  obsti¬ 
nate  eruptions,  or  of  new  and  danger¬ 


ous  diseases,  which  they  could  attri¬ 
bute  to  the  introduction  among  man¬ 
kind  of  this  mild  preventive  of  Small 
Pox.” 

After  testimonies  of  so  decided  a 
nature  from  public  bodies,  it  would 
be  superfluous,  Mr.  Urban,  to  occupy 
your  pages  by  adducing  the  testimo¬ 
nials  of  individual  practitioners.  Yet 
I  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Willan,-— a  gentleman, 
of  whom  Dr.  Scully  justly  observes, 
th  t  his  “powers  and  opportunities 
of  observation,,  respecting  all  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  skin,  are  unrivalled, 
and  that  his  opinions  upon  such  sub¬ 
jects  is 'looked  up  to  by  the  whole 
Medical  Faculty  oi  Europe.” 

Dr.  Willan  asserts: 

1st*  That  “no  new’  diseases-  have 
appeared  since  the  introduction  of 
V  accination.” 

2ndiy,  That  “  the  old  cutaneous 
complaints  of  the  Metropolis  have 
not  become  more  frequent  or  invete¬ 
rate.” 

kdly.  That  “the  children  of  the 
poor  are  not  affected  with  glandular 
swellings  immediately  after  Vaccine 
Inoculation,  as  the}  frequently  are 
after  the  Small  Pox, \Measles,  and 
Scarlatina  anginosa *” 

There  are  some  parts  of  Medical 
Science,  with  which  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  man  to  be  somewhat  acquainted, 
and  of  which  an  unpractised  indivi¬ 
dual  can  form  a  tolerably  competent 
judgment.  To  those,  however,  who, 
without  proper  knowledge,  meddle 
with  those  subjects  in  medicine,  cor¬ 
rect  information  upon  which  can  be 
derived  from  practice  and  personal 
experience  alone,  the  proverbial  cau¬ 
tion  may  in  general  be  applied,  Ne 
sutor  ultra  crepidam.  From  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  this,  /  shall  refrain  from 
making  any  remarks  on  this  branch 
of  the  Vaccine  question,  lest  I  should 
injure  a  cause  which  I  wish  to  sup¬ 
port.  In  corroboration,  however,  of 
the  testimonials  which  I  have  already- 
quoted,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
extracting  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Scully,  to  which  I 
have  more  than  once  alluded,  and 
which  reflects  equal  honour  on  him  as 
a  physician  and  as  a  man. 

After  quoting  a  multitude  of  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  opinions,  Dr.  Scully  thus 
proceeds  :  “  Now  what  is  opposed  to 
this  niass  of  clear,  strong,  and  satis¬ 
factory  evidence?  The  contradic¬ 
tory 
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toty  assertions  of  a  few  individuals, 
and  the  vague  speculations  of  others. 
Instances  are  adduced  of  'children 
having  eruptive  complaints  after  they 
Sad  had  the  Cow  Pbx  5  as. if  it  were 
ft  matter  of  course  that  since  they 
succeed  to,  they  must  have  been  oc¬ 
casioned  by,  Vaccination.  It  would 
&e  about  as  rational  to  argue  that 
Gout  is  produced' 'by  Small  Pox,  the 
heat  of  summer  by ’tile  cold  of  win¬ 
ter,-,  death  by  marriage,  storms  by 
calms,-  or  any  event  whatever  by 
any  other  which  preceded  it.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  children 
cf  all  aggs  are  extremely  liable  to 
cutaneous-  complaints  $  in  some  farhi- 
lies  they  are  hereditary ;  and'  the 
slightest  error  in  regard  to  diet,  &c. 
will  frequently  produce  them  in  chil¬ 
dren,  whose  parents  were  .altogether 
idee  from  them.’' — 44  This  ‘would  be 
the  proper  place  (concludes  Dr. 
Scully)  to  expose  the  afflicting  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  Small  Pox,  natural 
or  inoculated;  .but  rather  than,  count 
ever  the  several  permanent  injuries 
and  huh-yms  deformities  which  it  oc¬ 
casions,  I  would  leave  the  reader  to 
Else  evidence  of  his  own  senses  and 
observation.  To  describe  in  detail 
the  various  disfigurations  and  defor¬ 
mities  of  person,  the  incurable  ulce¬ 
rations,  scrophulous  complaints,  glan¬ 
dular  affections,  &c;  &c.  produced 
or  engendered  by  the  Small  Pox, 
would  be  painful  to  the  feelings  of 
many,  and  could  be  -  gratifying  to- 
none.  I  leave  the  subject  to  the  rea¬ 
der’s  cool  contemplation.” 

These  arguments  I  collect,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  in  one  point'  of 
view  the  principal  evidence  on  this 
important  topick.  They  are  so  full, 
that  f  think  they  must  convince  the 
most  prejudiced,  and  satisfy  the  most 
timid  and  credulous: 

'  It  is  rhy  intention  in  my  next  pa¬ 
per  to  discuss  the  question,  “  fflic- 
tker ,  in  the  present  improved  state,  of 
Small  Pox  Inoculation,  any  substi¬ 
tute  be  necessary  or  expedient  ?” 

Yours,  &e.  CosMoroLnos. 

Mr.  Urban,  Kov.  79. 

A-  KrWERS  to  the  following  Que- 
YYl  T.jes,  from  any  of  your  learned 
and  intelligent  Correspondents,  will 
greatly  oblige  a  constant  reader. 

1.  Iron  Ma  nufacture. 

Tn  what  publications  are  to  be 
found  the  three  Memoirs  respecting 


certain  attempts  to  render  Pit-coal 
applicable  to  (he  purposes  of  the  Iron 
rcfuaces,  &c.  entitled, 

1.  The  Met  album  Marks  of 
Dudley  : — he  lived  temp.  Ja.  I.  Clia. 
I.  and  Ch.  II. 

2.  Sturtevant’s  Metaulica; — it 
whs  drawn  ui>  about  the  yepr  1612, 
and  in  the  following  year. 

3.  Ravensos's  Metallica. 

Anderson,  in  his  History  of  Com¬ 
merce,  says,  44  We  had  in  this  year 
(1720)  a  -seemingly  judicious  view  of 
the  Iron  Manufacture  in  England, 
from  a  statement  of  it  published  by 
Mr.  William  Wood  (the  same  who 
undertook  the  Irish  cupper  coinage), 
who  was  then,  a  great  Iron  proprie¬ 
tor.”  Where  can  this  Tract  be  found  ? 

H.  Anderson,  in  the  preface  to  his 
History  of  Commerce,  says,  “With 
respect  to  the  numerous  and  smaller 
tracts  and  pamphlets  herein  made  use 
of,  our  author  had  long  since  sorted 
them,  and  had  bound  them  up  into 
many  volumes  of  various  sizes,  ex¬ 
actly  according  to  their,  particular 
subjects;  many  of  which  being  curi¬ 
ous,  and  long  ago  out  of  print,  were 
by  him  intended  for  a  small  beginning 
to  a  Mercantile  Library,”  &c.  Is  this 
collection  of  commercial  tracts  still 
preserved  entire,  and  who  is  the  pre¬ 
sent  possessor  of  them  ? 

HI.  Sir  John  Jef'eray. 

Are  tl^ere  an)’  particulars  ex¬ 
tant  respecting  the  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  life  of  Sir  John  Jcfferay,  knt. 
who  was  created  Lord  Chief  Baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  19  Eliz.  ?  He  died 
May  23, 1578,  Sir  Edward  M  oimtague, 
of  Bo ugh ton,  in  the  county  of  North¬ 
ampton,  K.  B.  married  Elizabeth, 
Hie  only  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir 
John  ;  by  whom  he  had  ’  issue  one 
daughter,  married  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Robert  Bertie,  K.  B.  Lord  Wil¬ 
loughby,  of  Willoughby,  Beacke,  and 
Ersoy,and  from  whom  were  descended 
the  Dukes  of  Ancaster,  &c.  &c .  Sir 
John  Jelferay’s  residence  was  at  Chid- 
dingly,  in  the  comity  of  Sussex,  where 
his  family  appear  to  have  been  long 
seated.  J.  W.  J. 

Mr.  Urban,  A  oik  19. 

dVrOTWITHSTANDING  44  An  En- 
_L  \  giishman,”  p.  80S,  may  delight 
his  thoughts  with  the  Monument  and 
Epitaph  that  is  forthcoming  to  the 
praise  of  Addison ;  yet  all  true  Eng¬ 
lishmen  who  have  a  real  veneration 

for 
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for  the  memorials  of  Royalty  will 
be  shocked  when  they  hear  that  this 
“  elegant”  performance  is  to  lie  piled 
up  ill  EniVA  Rl)  THE  CONFESSOR’S 
C 11  a  Pei.,  Westminster! 

However  great  the  merits  of  Ad¬ 
dison,  surely  a  spot  sacred  to  the 
manes  of  the  inost  virtuous  and 
heroic  of  our  Monarchs,  Edward 
the  Confessor,  Edward  i.  Henry  ill. 
Edward  111.  Richard  11.  Henry  V. 
and  those  two  patterns  of  virtue  and 
conjugal  attachment,  Queens  Eleanora 
and  Philippa,  should  not  be  tres¬ 
passed  upon  in  this  leveling  kind  of 
way,  as  setting;  at  nought  all  here¬ 
ditary  and  distinctive  marks  of  Regal 
state !  Addison  was  in  himself  a  mo¬ 
dest  man,  and  in  no  wise  ever  wished 
to  be  thrust  into  the  world’s  notice; 
his  works  sufficiently  demonstrating 
that  he  sought  lo  pass  through  life 
44  unsought  lor  and  unknown  of 
course,  alter  dea  th  his  memory  would 
he  more  honoured  in  being  made 
less  a  point  for  adulation  than  the 
sculptural  tribute  promises  to  be. 
It  ever  the  will  of  a  deceased  person 
was  set  aside,  it  certainly  is  in  the 
present  instance;  for  the  mass  of 
masonry  and  sculpture  (more  than 
two  tons  weight)  will  be  directly 
placed  in  a  situation  obtruding  upon 
the  head  of  the  monument  of  Queen 
Philippa,  and  that  of  the  feet  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III.  i 

Under  the  pretence  of  securing  a 
proper  foundation  for  the  said  new 
funeral  design  to  be  erected  upon, 
this  Last  week  has  been  passed  in 
ransacking  the  vault  of  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  sixth  son  of  Edward  III. 
near  theside  of  his  Parents’  ashes.  The 
large  grave-stone  covering  the  vault 
torn  up  and  broken  into  two  pieces; 
the  falling-in  of  the  vault,  composed 
ol  irregular  stones,  run  in  with  mor¬ 
tar,  ail  almost  impenetrable  body, 
dug  into;  and  the  wood  and  lead 
coffins,  containing  .the  bones  of  the 
Prince,  used  in  a  way,  which  to  relate 
would  but  outrage  the  feelings  of 
my  Readers  more  than  perhaps  is 
necessary  oil  .this  occasion.  After  all, 
this  procedure  has  given  employ  to 
the  Abbey-Mason,  wiio  has  tilled  in 
Again  the  excavated  materials,  ana 
*’  made  all  safe,"  as  it  is  called;  that 
is*  in  a  manner  works  of  this  kind 
are  gone  through  with  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  44  And  pray,  Mr-  Urban, 
where  is  the  harm  of  ail  this?”  it  is 


not  improbable  vour  44  Old  €orre~ 
spondent”  may  cry;  44  the  Church 
will  be  compensated  for  its  suii'er- 
rauce  ;  the  vanity  of  modem  art 
will  be  gratified ;  and  there  is  an  end 
of  the  business !” 

By  way  of  reply,  I 'ask,  44  Has  not 
the  South  Transept  been  always  set 
apart  for  the  interment  or  literary 
men?  The  reiicks  of  the  wisest  and 
most  exalted  Geniuses  have  there 
found  sufficient  rest  and  sufficient 
glory.”  It  may  be  rejoined,  44  Poets’ 
Corner  is  full,  and  not  any  more 
columns,  compartments,  Ac.  kit 
to  be'  havocked  for  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  additional  monuments.” 
“Well  then,”  (1  answer  once  more) 
44  is  there  not  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Paul  .waiting  to  receive  these  sort  of 
trib utes?  J  ohnson.  Ho ivard ,  Ac.  have 
already  led  the  way.  Why  not  bring 
forward  that  of  Addison,  to  swell  out 
the  sepulchral  group?”  If  the  in¬ 
terference  of  Parliament  was  held 
necesssary  to  remove  the  two  gi¬ 
gantic  monuments  placed  tlu;ee  or 
four  years  past  within  the  arches 
of  the  Nave  of  this  our  Church  of 
Si.  Peter,  they  disfiguring  the  sym¬ 
metry  of  the  buildiiig,  it  wall  be  no 
less  incumbent  upon  them  to  give 
orders  for  a  like'  sudden  transition 
of  the  Addison  trophy,  if  it  should 
be  dragged  in,  in  the  manner  intend- 
ed.  The  former  objects  merely  oc¬ 
cupied  a  certain  space,  and  shewed 
an  insular  position;  while  that  under 
our  present  stricture  would  elbow 
Royalty  itself,  and  absolutely  shut 
up  part  of  those  fine  tombs  and  ca¬ 
nopies,  where  the  most  magnanimous 
of  Kings  and  his  most  faithful  Con¬ 
sort  rest,  at  present ,  safe  and  undis¬ 
turbed  !  A  True  Englishman. 

London ,  11  th  Xllh  Monllu 
To  the  Editor , 

fN  the  last  Magazine,  p.  919,  I 
seem  to  be  accused,  by  implica¬ 
tion,  of  ascribing  a  Mosaic  institu¬ 
tion  to  the  Evil  one.  44  Our  Lord,” 
remarks  the  Critick,  44  says,  4  Let 
your  communication  be  yea,  yea, 
nay,  nay;  for  whatsoever  is  more 
than  these  comcth  from  evil;’  or  as 
it  is  in  the  original,  of  the  Evil  one. 
Nosy,  if  our  Lord  was  here  prohi¬ 
biting  judicial  swearing,  he  would 
be  in  fact  saying,  that  a  practice 
which  was  allowed  under  tire  Mo¬ 
saic  dispensation  came  of. evil.,  or  of 
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the  Evil  One;  a  tiling  utterly  incre¬ 
dible,  because  the  Mosaic  dispensa¬ 
tion  came  from  Heaven.” 

X  am  not  answerable  for  such  con¬ 
sequence,  if  indeed  it  follows :  but 
1  think  the  simple  meaning  of  U 
here  may  be,  on  account  of,  became 
of*  ;  all  laws  being  made  on  account 
of  some  subsisting  evil,  to  which 
they  are  intended  as  a  check,  as  Paul 
says.  Gal.  iii.  19,  “  The  law  was 
added,  because  of  transgressions 
and  he  adds,  “  until  the  heed  should 
come.”  Whether  rS  be  ren¬ 

dered  of  evil ,  or  of  the  Evil  One , 
seems  of  little  moment,  because  the 
latter  is  the  author  of  the  former; 
particularly  of  that  species  of  evil 
which  occasioned  Oaths,  namely, 
falsehood. 

I  think  I  have  shewn,  pp.  9 — 11, 
that  there  is  no  limitation  to  pro¬ 
fane  swearing  to  be  inferred  from 
the  words  of  Christ:  and  indeed  the 
context,  “  Thou  shalt  not  forswear 
thyself,  but  shalt  perform  to  the  Lord 
thine  Oaths,”  clearly  evinces  to  my 
mind,  that  judicial  swearing  was  the 
very  thing  in  question.'  It  it  be  said 
that  the  future  performance  implied 
rather  vows  than  legal  evidence,  I 
reply,  the  Oaths  of  our  Courts  are 
really  vows;  the  evidence,  if  true, 
is  the  performance.  Such  are  also 
all  the  Oaths  of  office,  from  the 
Coronation  Oath,  to  that  of  the  low¬ 
est  officer  of  the  lowest  corporation. 

However,  this  is  only  one  point. 
I  hope  the  other  parts  of  my  very 
short  Essay  will  also  bear  the  exa¬ 
mination  which  X  alii  desirous  they 
should  receive.  J.  G.  B. 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  28. 

npHE  first  class  in  the  Tontine  of 
JL  1789,  consists  of  5994  lives, 
made  up  from  two  lists,  one  containing 
3559,  called  Government-lives,  and  the 
other  2435,  called  Contributors’  lives. 

Those  of  the  Government  have 
156  entered  at  the  age  of  one  year, 
and  the  Contributors  have  106.  These 
'two  numbers  make  up  262;  a  total 
quite  apposite  for  comparison  with 
M.  C.’s  total  2G0.  (bee  p.  7  96.)  The 
result  is  in  favour  of  Herefordshire. 
Seventy-eight  are  the  deaths  of  these 
Unitarians  in  the  first  class,  as  certi¬ 
fied  up  to  the  5th  of  April  last  (they 

*  Hederic  gives  “  propter 11  as  one 
meaning  of  ex.;  and  Parkhurst,  “of,  from, 
in  almost  any  manner bee  also  Matt, 
xix.  8.  N 


cannotbe  fewer — are  probably  more) ; 
whilst  M.  C.’s  deaths  in  the  first,  18. 
years  of  his  table  amount  only  to 

sixty-seven. 

Your  Readers  will  have  this  article 
for,  a  minute’s  time :  the  cost,  in  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  particular  deaths,  has  been 
half  a  day,  to  which  they  are  most 
welcome.  Yours,  &c.  W.  P. 

HISTORY  OF  LEICESTERSHIRE. 
***  It  is  an  act  of  justice,  as  well 
as  gratitude ,  to  make  the  following 
Addition  to  the  List  in  p.  872. 

The  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum* 
The  College  of  Arms. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries. 

The  Royal  Institution. 

The  London  Institution. 

The  Old  Birmingham  Library. 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 

Hon.  Williiam-Henry  Irby. 

Hon.  Richard-William  Curzon. 

Sir  Edmund  Cradock-Hartopp,  Bart- 
Sir  R ichard-C 61 1. Hoare,  Bart. 

Sir  William  Curtis,  Bart. 

Tho.  Baskerfield,  Esq.  Queen-square. 
William  Bedford,  Esq.  Birches  Grov  e. 
Hen.  Clarke, Esq.  Gracechurch-street. 
George  Dance,  Esq.  Gower-street. 
The  Rev.  John  Disney,  D.  D.  F.  S.  A. 

The  Hyde,  near  Ingatestone. 

Rev.  Dr.  Ford,  Melton  Mowbray. 
Miss  Gifford,  Duffieid-bsnk. 

Richard  Gough,  Esq.  Enfield. 

Kev.  John  Homfray,  Yarmouth. 
Richard  Hurd,  Esq.  Worcester. 
Ditto,  to  complete  a  Sett  given  by  Dr. 
Hurd,  the  iate  Lord  Bishop  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  to  the  Episcopal  Library. 
Daniel  Moore,  Esq.  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
Win.  Morris,  Esq.  Havering,  Essex. 
Shirley  Perkins,  Esq.  SuttonColdfield. 
Rev.  John  PHdden,  M.  A.  F.  S.A. 
Colonel  Packwood,  Warwick. 

John- Bangor  Russell,  Esq.  of  Bea- 
minster,  Dorset,  Attorney  at  Law. 
Josias  Cockslmtt  -  Twisleton,  Esq. 
Osbaston  Hali. 

Michael  WodhuiJ,  Esq.  Thenford. 

S.  I’ipe  Wolferstan,  Esq.  Statfold. 
Adam  Wolley,  Esq.  Matlock. 

Scarcity  and  Dearness  or  Paper. 

R  is  requested  that  Ladies,  Shop¬ 
keepers,  See.  will  be  careful  not  to  burn 
or  destroy  any  Rags  whatever,  which  are 
now  7d.  a  pound.  Envelopes  of  Letters, 
also,  and  Waste  Paper  of  all  descriptions, 
printed  or  written,  however  small,  may  be 
re-manufactured ;  and  are  well  worth  pre¬ 
serving,  in  the  present  very  alarming  scar¬ 
city  and  high  price  of  Paper,  which  threat¬ 
ens  destruction  to  literary  ingenuity. 


_  Gent.  Jlhu/.hov  Fl.T.  d.q6q. 

J\jEjVI)II^A  Jll  Triory  Church  Sc  Chap el ,  Cram,  the  inner  Court. .  ^  “ 
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Mr.  Urban,  Beetles,  Mar.  28. 
EAR  tlje  meandering  banks  of 
the  Wavcney,  in  a  most  delight¬ 
ful  and  exuberant  island  (originally 
called  Bruningsherst)  stand  the  shat¬ 
tered  walls  of  Mendham  Priory  * * * §, 
(See  Plate  J.)  This  monastery,  as 
Bp.  Tanner  observes  t,  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  son  of  Roger  de  Himtiuglield 
(with  the  approbation  of  Roger  his 
son),  who  gave  large  possessions  to 
the  monks  of  Castleacre,  in  Norfolk  ; 
on  ’  condition  they  should  erect  a 
church  of  stone,  and  build  a  convent 
by  it,  and  settle  therein  at  least  eight 
monks,  who  were  to  be  subject  to 
the  monks  of  Castleacre  ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  Castleacre  itself  was  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Pancras  at  Lewes 
in  Sussex  ;  and  that  to  the  church  of 
Runy  in  France.  Yet,  although  in 
a  subordinate  state,  Mr.  Urban,  few 
religious  foundations,  for  privileges, 
magnificence,  and  architectural  beau¬ 
ty,  could  vie  with  the  Priory  of  St. 
Mary  of  Mendham.  But,  alas  !  pain¬ 
ful  to  relate,  after  standing  little 
more  than  three  centuries  and  an 
half,  this  hallowed  pile !  this  venera¬ 
ble  mark  of  former  grandeur  !  (where 
the  solemn  organ  sounded  its  grand 
'melodious  notes,  and  where  the  sweet 
breeze  of  holy  song  reverberated,) 
received  its  summons,  and  fell  a  sa¬ 
crifice  to  the  rapacious  dynasty  ot 
the  times;  and  shortly  after  given, 
with  all  its  revenues,  by  Henry  VIII. 
(among  other  property)  to  the  newly- 
restored  monastery  of  Bisliam  in 
Berkshire  + ;  but  that  soon  falling  to 
neught,  this  priory,  with  the  manor 
of  “  Dentons”  in  Mendham,  was 
about  two  years  after  conferred  by 
the  above  King  on  that  valiant  sol¬ 
dier  Charles  Brandon  Duke  ol  Suf¬ 
folk^,  who  caused  his  arms,  with 
those  of  his  wives  (J,  to  be  engraved 
on  stone,  and  placed  on  each  side  of 


the  great  Western  window  of  the 
Priory  Church,  where  they  remain  to 
this  day,  Fig.  2;  on  the  North  side  of 
the  window  is  Brandon,  quartering 
Willoughby,  Fig.  3;  on  the  South 
side  are  the  arms  of  Mary  Queen  of 
France,  and  third  wife  to  t  lie  Aforesaid- 
Charles  Duke  of  Suffolk. 

The  only  part  of  the  ruins  now 
worthy  attention  is  the  u  old  Chapel” 
adjoining  the  Prior’s  Lodge,  which  is 
allow  ed  to  be  a  very  elegant  piece  of 
antient  architecture  ;  the  entrance  is 
by  a  semicircular  arched  door-way, 
on  the  East  fronting’  the  court.  On 
each  side  the  interior  of  the  Cha¬ 
pel  are  twelve  recesses,  with  semicir¬ 
cular  arches  also,  and,  like  that  at 
the  entrance,  rests  on  square  capitals 
profusely  ornamented  with  sculptured 
foliage  ;  between  the  piers  or  columns 
of  these  arches,  it  is  said,  the  monks 
used  to  sit  during  divine  service.  This 
part  of  the  monastery  not  many  years 
since  was  in  good  state  of  preserva¬ 
tion,  and  used  for  religious  purposes 
by  a  family  then  resident  in  the 
Priory  ;  but,  through  reprehensible 
neglect,  or  the  destructive  hand  of 
man,  it  is  nowr  little  more  than  a  mere 
ruin  !  In  my  notes  on  this  religious 
foundation,  1  find  the  names  of  two 
Priors  not  mentioned  by  Blomefieldf; 
viz.  John,  Prior  in  1206;  and  ano¬ 
ther  John,  Prior  in  1273.  Trusting, 
Mr.  Urban,  the  above  remarks  will 
prove  amusing  to  some  of  your  nu¬ 
merous  readers,  I  submit  them  for 
your  consideration  ;  and  am 

Yours,  &c.  W.  Aubis. 

Mr.  Urban,  Birmingham, Aprils. 
HE  Seal  of  the  antient  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
Chester,  bears  a  wrhole  length  figure 
of  the  Patron  Saint,  in  his  garment 
of  camel’s  hair,  carrying  the  book,  of 
•the  Gospels.  Its  workmanship  i's 
very  rude,  and  the  impression  in 


*  The  greatest  part  of  the  parish  of  Mendham  is  in  Norfolk,  but  the  Priory,  stands  just 

over  the  river  on  the  Suffolk  side. 

f  Not.  Mon.  Suffolk,  No.  XXXIV.  ■%  Blomefield,  vel.  V.  315. 

§  He  conveyed  it  to  the  Prestons,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Bacons,  and  then  to 
the  Rants,  in  whose  family  it  now  remains,  and  by  them  is  used  as  a  taim-house. 

||  He  had  four  wives;  JSl,  Margaret  daughter  to  John  Netil,  Marquis  Montague ; 
2dly,  Anne  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  lent. ;  odly,  Maiy  second  daughter  to 
Hen.  VII.  and  widow  of  Lewis  the  Xilth,  King  of  France  ;  and  4thly,  Catherine  daugh¬ 
ter  and  heir  of  William  Lord  Willoughby  of  liresby  ;  but  I  cannot  find  that  any  of  tlje 
above  families  bore  Ilozenga  for  their  arms,  as  1'tg.  2,  in  the  annexed  Plate.  ■ 

History  of  Norfolk,  vol.  V.  316. 

Gent.  Mag.  foe  ember,  1608. 
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green  wax,  from  which  the  annexed 
engraving  ( Plate  I.  fig.  5)  has  been 
made,  is  so  much  injured  by  time 
as  to  fall  awav  in  thin  lamime  on 
the  slightest  touch.  ...iohisnis 
.  de  .  c  . .  is  all  that  now  remains  of 
the  circumscription. 

I  have  subjoined  a  transcript  of  the 
deed  to  which  the  seal  is  appended ; 
and  shall  only  observe  that  ihe  name 
of  Simon  is  not  in  Browne  Willis's 
List  of  the  Beans,  communicated  to 
Tanner's  Notitia  Monastics,  p.  xxxix, 
hut  that  Peter  the  clerk  of  the  Earl 
(who  is  one  of  the  witnesses)  occurs 
about  the  year  1218  (Leicester's 
Cheshire,  p.  164.) 

Yours,  &c.  William  Hamper. 

“  Universis  Christi  tdelibus  presens 
scriptum  xisuris  et  audituris,  Simon 
Decanus  et  Capitulum  Sancti  Jofcan- 
nis  Cestrie,  eternam  in  Domino  salu- 
tern. — Xoverit  imiversitas  vestra.  nos 
ratam  et  gratam  habere  collacionem 
quam  Th.  de  Sancto  Nicholao  Con- 
canomcns  noster  fecit  Galfrido  filitL 
Johannis,  de  quadam  placea  terre 
pertinente  ad  prebendam  suam,  de 
dicto  Th.  et  successoribus  suis,  eidem 
Galfrido  et  heredibus  suis,  vel  suis 
assignatis.  in  feudo  et  hereditate  te- 
nenda  et  possidenda,  pro  una  Libra 
Thuris  quam  dicti  Galfridus  et  here- 
des  sui  vel  sui  assignati  solvent  amui- 
atim  dicto  Th.  et  sruccessoribus-suis.in 
Xativitate  Sancti  Johannis  Baptiste, 
secundum  tenorem  Carte  qua'  idemTh. 
predicto  Galfrido  super  hcc  fecit, 
£i  in  hujus  rei  testimonium  presenti 
scripto  Sigillum  Capituli  nostri  ap- 
posuimus.  Hijs  testibusy  Magist.ro 
Johaune  Officiale  Cestrie,  Domino 
Petro  Clerico  Domini  C omit! s  Cestrie, 
Philippo  C apeliano  Decani ,  Wiilielmo 
Clerico  Cive  Cestrie,  Wiilielmo  Sara- 
•eno,  Germano  dubbeldai,  Roberto 
£armentario  *,  Rogero  de  Leicestria, 
Thurstano  Duket,  Johanne  de  Xovo 
Castro,  Wiilielmo  hlio  Osberti,  et 
multis  alijs.” 

Mr.  U  an  ax  ,  Birmingham?  May  10. 

u  I  must  confers  the  knowledg-e  of  these 
affairs  is  in  itself  very  little  improving  > 
iut  a.  i:  is  impcnii’e  iciih-jut  it  to  urider- 
stand  sezera!  parti  of  your  aniient  authors? 
it  certain. y  hath  its  use.” 

Adcisnn,  Dialogue  on  Medals.  Dial. 
!.  speaking  of  articles  of  dress. 

CIIACCER,  in  the  Miller's  Tale, 
v.  iS  18  (ed.  Tyr whitt)  describes 


T:.e  Annsntarius,  or  Herdsman. 


Absolon,  tie  spruce  parish  clerk, 

‘•Mith  Poules  zetndowes  corven  on  hill 
shoos.” 

Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  note  on  this 
passage,  says,  “  Perhaps  this  means 
that  his  shoes  were  cut  in  squares, 
litve  panes  of  glass.  Bale  mentions 
fenestratos  calceos  as  making  part  of 
thehabit  ot  the  Franciscans,  Cent.  iv. 
2j-  aQd  91.  They  also  occur  in  the 
Cistertian  Statutes,  an.  1529,  and  the 
monks  are  forbidden  to>  wear  them. 
Du  Cange,  in.  v.  Calcei  fenestrati.” 

It  is  evident  that  these  Calcei  fe~ 
nest  rati  were  so  named  from  their 
window-like  ornaments;,  but  that 
they  were  merely  cut  in  squares,” 
may  admit  some  doubt,  as-  it  is  not 
hkely  that  the  monks  would  have 
been  prohibited  from  wearing  shoes 
so  simply  ornamented.  I  would 
therefore  suggest  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  those  w  ho  are  best  qualified 
to  judge,  that  these  once  tonish  arti¬ 
cles  ol  antient  dress  were  decorated 
after  the  style  of  rich  and  elaborate 
tracery ,  such  as  in  the  windows  of 
old  St.  Paul’s,  or  something  like  the 
slight  sketch  in  Plats  f.  fig.  4. 

Yours,  &c.  William  Hamper. 

Mr.  t  re  ax,  Birmingham ,  May  21. 

IN  your  vol.  LXIY.  p^  507,  is  an 
account  of  a  curious  State  Chair 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  bands,  of 
Wheelbarrow  CastleK  near  Barton  on 
the  Heath,  co.  Warwick,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  an  engraving  in  Plate  I. 
fig.  3. 

Mr.  Jordan  the  communicator  de¬ 
scribes  it  as  having  been  used  on  the 
scaffold  at  the  execution  of  King 
Charles  I . ;  that  his  Majesty  kneeled 
on  the  footstool  when  he  received 
the  fatal  stroke ;  and  that  the  spots 
of  blood  yet  remaining  t  on  the  vel¬ 
vet  seem  to  corroborate  tiie  story. 
In  page  618  of  the  same  volume, 
another  Correspondent,  under  the 
signature  of  V  eridicus,  endeavours  to 
correct  Mr.  Jordan's  account,  by  ob¬ 
serving,  that  he  knew  the  Chair  per¬ 
fectly  well  at  Little  Compton,  co. 
Gloucester,  when  it  belonged  to  Vis¬ 
countess  Fane  (who  bad  been  the  w  i¬ 
dow  of  Sir  William  Juxoa,a  descend- 
ef  Archbishop  Juxon)  from  among 
whose  eitects  Mr.  Sands  purchased  it; 
and  that  it  is  neither  more  nor  less 


■  +■  Spots  of  blood  there  are  none ;  and 
what  Mr.  Jordan  calls  purple  velvet  is 
evidently  only  crimson,  faded. 


than 
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than  the  state  chair  in  which  King 
Charles  the  Second  sate  in  the  Abbey 
after  his  Coronation ,  to  receive  the 
homage  of  the  Peers.” 

The  Chair  and  Footstool  are  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Cox,  Sur¬ 
geon,  of  Birmingham,  who  married 
the  inheretrixof  Mr.  Sands's  property; 
and  i  have  the  pleasure  of  sending 
you  an  excellent  delineation  of  them 
(PI.  1.  figs..  6  and  7)  by  Mr.  Charles 
Pye,  an  ingenious  artist,  whose  gra¬ 
phic  abilities  are  well  known  to  the 
pubiick.  How  far  Veridicus  may  be 
correct  in  saying  that  they  were  used 
at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  I 
.know'  not;  but  I  may  confidently  as¬ 
sert  that  it  is  the  chair  in  which  his 
Royal  Father  sate  during  his  Trial 
in  fFestminster  Hall. 

Let  any  of  your  Readers,  Mr.  Ur¬ 
ban,  compare  the  present  engraving 
{for  Mr.  Jordan's  is  very  imperfect; 
with  the  plate  and  description  in  NaL- 
son’s  “Journal  of  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  for  the  Tryal  of  Xing  Charles 
I and  they  will  be  convinced  of  the 
identity.  “  The  King  (to  use  the 
words  of  that  Author)  sitting  in  a 
large  elbew  chair,  covered  with  crim¬ 
son  velvet,  with  gold  fringe  and 
nails,  and  a  velvet  cushion. This 
4‘  crimson  velvet  chair”  is  also  men¬ 
tioned  in  page  28  of  the  same  book. 

Yours,  &c-  Hajiper. 

THE  PROJECTOR.  No.  LXXXIX. 

To  The  Projector. 

Sir,  Oct.  14,  ISOS. 

S  the  getting  rid  of  idiomatical 
expressions  is  become  more  than 
fashion  in  every  modern  tongue,  and, 
since  the  days  of  our  immortal  Johnson , 
particularly  so  among  the  best  wri¬ 
ters  of  the  British  Isles,  I  beg  leave 
fo  call  your  attention,  and  that  of 
the  pubiick,  to  the  propriety  of 
making  all  our  verbs  regular.  It 
would  render  our  language  much 
more  easy,  both  to  the  natives  and 
foreigners ;  ^nd,  once  in  practice,  the 
•ear  would  soon  become  reconciled 
thereto.  1  would  also  advise  the  al¬ 
tering  of  the  orthography  of  such 
words  ( only )  as  are  so  thoroughly 
Frenchified  that  people  who  do  not 
well  understand  that  tongue  are  often 
at  a  loss  how  to  pronounce ;  for 
corps  I  would  write  kore  (the  k 
would  distinguish  it  from  core.)  ;  for 
courier ,  kewreeay,  &c.  &lc.  &c. 
Kone,  however3  should  be  changed 


but  those  which  are  so  unlike  any 
thing  English,  that  they  now  disfigure 
our  language.  But,  at  all  events,  the 
making  of  our  irregular  verbs  regu¬ 
lar  might  be  adopted  with  the  greatest 
advantage.  How  easy  would  it  be 
to  write : 

“  My  brother  heed  bom  in  Ireland 
on  tbe  eighth  day  of  February,  17S7  ; 
he  geed  to  school  early,  and  becomed 
a  fine  scholar,  but  unfortunately  he 
getted  into  bad  company,  and  drinked 
so  hard,  that  he  shortened  his  days. 
Why  deed  you  angry  with  that  man  ? 
he  never  hurled  you.  The  last  time 
I  seed  your  sister,  she  hated  just  ar¬ 
rived  from  the  country.  I  te ached 
her  drawing  for  some  time,  but  she 
think ed  it  cost  top  much  time  and 
attention.  She  heed  very  beautiful, 
and  two  gentlemen  figkied  a  duel 
about  her. 

Yours,  &c.  A  Lover  or  Ease.’’ 

I  have  thus  complied  with  the  re¬ 
quest  of  my  correspondent  so  far  as 
to  give  publicity  to  his  scheme,  but 
not  without  some  doubts  as  to  its 
practicability.  Men  who  are  Levers 
of  Ease  have  sometimes  the  misfor-  ‘ 
tune  to  mistake  the  way  to  the  object 
of  their  affections,  and  my  Corre¬ 
spondent's  plan  for  making  all  our 
verbs  regular  would,  I  am  afraid, 
introduce  mere  irregularities  than  he 
is  at  present  aware  of,  together  with 
a  degree  of  violence  dune  to  the  ear  and 
eye,  to  which  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  reconcile  readers  and 
speakers.  Perhaps  the  species  of  re¬ 
form  proposed  by  my  next  Corre¬ 
spondent  may  be  less  unpleasant,  and 
more  within  our  power. 

To  'The  Projector. 

Sir, 

Although  I  have  been  a  reader  of 
your  Lucubrations  from  their  com¬ 
mencement,  I  do  not  just  now  recol¬ 
lect  whether  you  have  touched  upon 
a  very  common  source  of  uneasiness 
in  private  life,  which  certainly  merits 
your  attention.  If  you  have  not,  I 
hope  the  few  hints  which  I  now  take 
the  liberty  to  send,  will  at  least  serve 

as  outlines,  w  hen  you  shall  find  leisure 
3  »  , 

to  handle  the  subject  in  your  own 
way. 

There  are  no  complaints  more  com¬ 
mon  than  those  which  are  directed 
against  persons  who  are  for  ever  med¬ 
dling  with  matters  in  which  they 
have  little  or  no  concern,  and  who 
seem  to  be  wonderfully  attentive  to 

every 
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every  business  but  that  which  pro¬ 
perly  belongs  to  them.  If  this  disor¬ 
der,  for  such  I  may  call  it,  seizes  the 
master  or  mistreso  ■  of  a  family,  we 
may  lie  sure  that  that  family  will  be 
neglected,  in  their  zeal  to  take  upon 
them  the  management  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours’ concerns ;  and  while  they  are 
employed  in  keeping  a-going  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  others,  their  own  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  still. 

This  whimsical  taste  seems  to  arise 
either  from  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  superiority,  and  consequently  an 
opinion  that  they  are  better  able  to 
give  advice  than  those  to  whom  they 
offer  it ;  or  from  a  certain  degree  of 
curiosity,  which  can  never  be  satiated 
unless  they  know  what  is  going  on 
'in  streets  and  houses  where  they 
have  ho  concern  or  interest.  It  cre¬ 
ates,  therefore,  newsmongers  and 
gossips,  public  or  private  reformers, 
retailers  of  political  intelligence  or 
private  scandal,  sometimes  adapted 
to  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  and 
sometimes  to  the  party  at  a  tea-table ; 
and  those  who  indulge  this  longing 
after  matters  of  less  importance  to 
themselves  than  to  their  neighbours, 
arc  necessarily  divided  into  two  par¬ 
ties,  male  and  female ;  the  former 
superintending  the  affairs  of  Europe, 
the  other  confining  themselves  to  the 
transactions  of  a  street  or  alley. 

As  to  the  managers  of  political  af¬ 
fairs,  they  have  so  often  been  treated 
by  you  and  your  predecessors,  that  I 
shall  make  no  attempt  to  add  to  what 
has  been  observed  of  their  extreme 
anxiety  for  the  proper  conduct  of 
courts  and  ministers,  while  shops  and 
warehouses  lie  neglected.  But  the 
other  class,  confined  to  matters  of  a 
domestic  kind,  who  are  perpetually 
meddling  with  what  does  not  belong 
to  them,  seem  yet  to  demand  your 
attention,  because  whatever  mischief 
they  occasion  by  their  ill-timed  inter¬ 
ference,  poor  souls!  “  they  meant  it 
all  for  the  best,  and  would  not  have 
said  one  word,  if  they  had  thought 
that  it  would  do  harm.” 

I  know  not,  Sir,  how  it  happens; 
but,  in  dill  my  intercourse  in  life,  I 
have  repeated  occasion  to  observe 
that  more  mischief  is  clone  by  your 
well-meaning  people,  than  by  those 
who  commit  an  injur ywith  full  purpose 
and  intent.  Whether  it  be  that  those 
who  mean  well  do  not  understand 
their  own  meaning,  or  whether  they 


conceal  what  they  mean  from  other 
people,  it  is  certain  that  tile  schemes 
of  no  Projectors  fail  so  frequently, 
and  tha  t  no  class  of  friendly  interferers 
meet  with  few  er  thanks  for  the  pains 
and  trouble  they  have  taken.  This 
is  truly  unfortunate;  and  it  is  much 
to  be  lamented  that  very  wise  per¬ 
sons,  as  your  meddlers  all  are,  should 
be  thought  to  act  ill  at  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  they  profess  to  mean  well. 

Yet  perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  to 
give  some  reasons  that  will  account 
for  their  failures.  Sometimes  1  have 
observed  that,  “  with  the  best  inten¬ 
tions  in  the  world,”  they  have  com¬ 
municated  a  secret  which  had  better 
been  concealed,  and  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  which,  while  it  was  of  no  be¬ 
nefit  to  the  party,  served  only  to 
shew  that  they  were  intrusted  with 
a  piece  of  information  which  they 
could  keep  no  longer  without  being 
suspected  of  that  dreadful  defect,  “  the 
having  nothing  to  say,”  while  every 
body  else  is  talking  on  the  subject. 
It  likewise  happens  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  well-meant  communica¬ 
tions  end  in  the  discovery  of  some¬ 
thing  rather  baddish  in  character, 
contrary  to  common  opinion,  or  likel  y 
to  interrupt  some  scheme  or  plan  that 
would  otiierwise  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  without  suspicion ;  and,  what 
is  worse,  when  the  matter  has  been 
communicated,  “  with  the  very  best 
intentions  in  the  world,”  wilh  the 
most  “  friendly  design,”  and  in  a 
“  most  neighbourly  manner,'*  there 
often  occurs  such  a  vast  difficulty  in 
proving  the  truth  of  it,  that  it  is  no 
wonder  the  well-meaning  author  of 
the  news  should  be  treated  with  very 
little  respect,  and. very  uncivilly  re¬ 
quested  “  to  mind  her  own  affairs  ;”  a 
request,  by  the  bye,  which,  however 
apparently  harmless  and  even  useful, 
is  always  the  occasion  of  a  great  deal 
of  resentment  and  indignation. 

But,  affronting  as  this  request  seems 
to  be,  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion, 
Mr.  Projector,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  reasonable  that  can  be  made; 
and,  if  granted,  would  infallibly  pre¬ 
vent  the  evils  which  I  allude  to  in  this 
letter,  and  afford  well-meaning  peo¬ 
ple  an  opportunity  of  knowing  when 
it  is  proper  to  mean  only,  and  when 
to  speak  out  boldly.  The  law  .on 
this  subject  seems  to  be  very  w  ise. 
If  a  person  asks  you  your  opinion  of 
another  with  whom  fee  is  likely  to 
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form  a  connexion,  you  may  commu¬ 
nicate  all  you  know  with  freedom  ; 
but  if,  without  any  inquiry  of  this 
necessary  kind  haying  been  made, 
you  run  about  from  place  to  place 
telling  all  that  is  bad  of  any  person, 
you  are  liable  to  an  action  tor  defa¬ 
mation,  because  you  are  punishing 
that  person  for  offences  of  winch  he 
has  perhaps  repented,  and  meant  no 
more  to  repeat.  Next,  therefore, 
to  the  request,  however  uncivil,  to 
“  mind  your  own  affairs,”  ano¬ 
ther  may  with  great  propriety  be 
made,  “  Stay  till  you  are  asked,” 
which  T  have  no  doubt  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  with  equal  indignation. 

In  thus  exposing  an  evil,  and  pro¬ 
posing  a  remedy,  I  am  aware  that 
the  latter  will  appear  so  very  unpala¬ 
table,  that  many  will  think  the  cure 
Worse  than  the  disease.  I  know  no 
two  insults  that  can  be  offered  more 
intolerable  than  being  desired  to 
“  mind  our  own  business,”  and  to 
“  stay  till  we  are  asked:”  but  as  papers 
like  yours,  Mr.  Projector,  maybe 
considered  as  a  species  of  confidential 
communications  made  to  persons  who, 
if  they  look  upon  them  as  addressed 
to  themselves,  may  be  saved  the  pain 
of  public  blushing,  I  am  not  without 
hopes  that  some  may  be  prevented 
from  officious  meddiing  with  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  other  people  merely  from  the 
fear  of  being  requested  to  mind  their 
own.  I  shall  make  no  apology, 
therefore,  for  this  intrusion  on  your 
labours;  but  subscribe  myself, 

Your  most  obedient, 

A  small  Projector. 

I  have  inserted  this  Correspondent’s 
letter,  because  it  becomes  me  to  make 
every  suitable  acknowledgment  to  a 
gentleman  who  offers  to  lessen  my 
monthly  labour  ;  but  I  am  not  with¬ 
out  much  apprehension  respecting 
the  reception  which  his  letter  may 
meet  with  from  the  parties  princi¬ 
pally  Concerned.  The  advice  that  a 
man  should  mind  his  own  business,  so 
nearly  resembles  a  truism  that  I  hope 
my  readers  will  not  think  me  negli¬ 
gent  in  omitting  it  hitherto.,  but  ra¬ 
ther  respectful  in  omitting  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  so  simple  a. id  natural. 
Still  I  am  aware,  with  my  Corre¬ 
spondent,  that  it  is  an  advice  of  such 
a  provoking  kind,  as  to  require  to  be 
given  with  the  utmost  circumspec¬ 
tion,  and  with  as  much  seeresy  as 
possible,  I  may  compare  it  to  eae 


of  those  medicines  which  should  he 
delayed  until  every  thing  of  a  less 
violent  and  doubtful  nature  has  been 
tried,  and  which  are  not  administered 
at  all  without  candidly  informing  the 
patient,  or,  if  he  be  insensible ,  his 
friends,  that,  however  violently  it  may 
operate,  lie  has  no  other  chance  of 
recovery.  Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  anything  so  simple 
should  produce  such  dreadful  effects  ; 
bur  it  is  with  the  mind  as  with  the 
body,  that  the  operation  of  a  medicine 
sometimes  depends,  not  so  much  on 
its  own  strength,  or  on  the  weight  of 
the  dose,  as  on  the  state  of  the  slo- 
mach  which  receives  it,  on  the  length 
of  time  the  patient  iias  been  diseased  * 
and  other  circumstances  with  which 
the  physician  has  it  not  in  his  power 
to  be  acquainted. 

>  Minding  one’s  own  business,  how¬ 
ever,  I  can  venture  to  say  upon  the 
best  authority,  is  one  of  those  uni¬ 
versal  remedies  which  will  apply  in 
almost  all  cases,  as  well  as  in  those 
hinted  at  by  my  Correspondent;  and 
there  arc  few  evils,  political,  moral,  or 
domestic,  which  may  not  be  traced 
to  the.  practice  of  attending  to  every 
thing,  except  that  in  which  we  are 
concerned.  It  is  likewise  the  opinion 
of  some  very  Well-informed  persons 
that  every  man,  of  every  station,  has 
enough  of  his  own  to  manage,  would 
he  set  about  it  with  zeal  and  perse¬ 
verance;  whereas  those  who  expend 
their  wisdom  oil  the  affairs  of  their 
neighbours,  soon  discover  that  they 
have  very  little  left  for  their  owit 
wants,  and  often  give  the  world  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  whether  they  were  in 
fact  ever  possessed  of  that  useful  arti¬ 
cle  in  any  degree. 

As  to  my  Correspondent’s  second 
advice,  of  “  staying  till  one  is  asked  ;” 
I  hope  he  offers  it  with  diffidence, 
and  has  taken  into  his  account  what 
an  embargo” he  is  about  to  lay  upon 
Conversation,  wit,  and  ridicule  ;  how 
many  a  story  he  spoils  in  the  outset, 
and  how  many  a  loud  laugh  he  is 
about  to  check.  Is  he  aware  of  one 
dreadful  consequence,  namely,  that 
if  some  persons  stay  till  they  are 
asked,  they  may  stay  till  they  have 
lost  their  patience;  or,  what  is  worse, 
they  may  never  be  asked  at  al!  ?  Does 
he  consider  the  mortification  this  will 
occasion  to  a  mind  pregnant  with 
wise  opinions,  and  interesting  anec¬ 
dotes,  to  an  imagination  teeming 
'  w  itli 
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with  novelties,  anti  that  feels  itself 
under  no  very  sferimis  obligation  to 
adhere  to  veracity  ?  If  he  has  weighed 
all  these  circumstances,  and  is  reso¬ 
lutely  determined  to  abide  by  the  con¬ 
sequences,  he  has  my  liberty  to  assert 
at  all  times,  and  on  all  occasions,  that 
there  would  upon  the  whole  he  no 
tiarm  if  the  busy  were  to  mind  their 
own  affairs,  and  the  loquacious  stay 
till  they  are  asked. 

Mr.  Urban,  Cciiud en  Tow n ,  No v*  3 . 
C*  ROM  reading  in  your  Magazine 
C  of  last  month,  the  excellent 
Charge  delivered  by  the  Archdeacon 


repairs.  Should  these  observations 
in  your  opinion  prove  of  utility,  I 
shall  not  be  wanting  in  continuing 
them  on  general  professional  experi¬ 
ence.  J.  J. 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  6. 

HP  HE  free  access  to  the  South 
JL  Transept  of  Westmins tor-abbey 
occasions  numerous  admirers  to  view 
the  monuments  of  those  ornaments 
of  their  country,  which  have  obtained 
this  part  of  the  sacred  structure  the 
name  of  Poets  Corner ,  But,  from  the 
mutilated,  state  of  that  of  our  first 
Poet  Chaucer,  very  few  know  the 


of  Middlesex  to  the  Clergy  ol  the  spot  where  he  was  interred;  indeed 


Archdeaconry,  I  am  induced  to  send 
you  what  has  fallen  under  my  obser¬ 
vation  in  churches  I  have  had  to  sur¬ 
vey  in  their  dilapidated  state. 

.  The  earth  next  the  walls  of  ®  church 


the  inscription  is  almost  defaced.,  and 
the  monument  itself  has  suffered  much 
through  neglect.  It  is  the  only  one 
hereabouts  which  accords  with  the 
building  in  which  it  is  placed  ?  yet,  as 


lying  higher  in  any  part  than  the  floor  if  that  were  a  defect,  it  has  been  made 
of  it,  is  not  only  very  injurious  to  the  supporter  of  another,  which  (not 
the  walls,  but  to  the  wainscot  next  to  say  any  thing  of  the  striking  dis- 
to  the  same  on  the  inside,  by  causing  cordance)  absolutely  appears  as  if  it 
what  is  absurdly  called  the  dry  rot;  had  casually  perched  on  "it! 
and,  where  there  is,  no  wainscot,  pro-  Notwithstanding  these  disadvanta- 
dueing  a  green  moss*.  The  water  ges,  many  may  be  pleased  by  having 
from  the  eaves,  where  there  is  no  pa-  this  monument  pointed  out  to  them, 
raped,  should  be  carried  oft  by  aspout.  On  entering  the  aile,  it  is  the  fourth 
to  extend  much  farther  than  the  length  on  the  right  hand  from  the  door, 
of  the  wail,  to  prevent  the  wind  from  and  is  between  those  of  Cowley 


is  between  those  of 
and  Philips.  The  slab  appears  to  he 
of  Petworth  marble  ;  and  the  canopy 
over  it,  having  a  rich  pendent  roof, 
is  supported  by  pillars,  the  sculpture 
on  which  forms  a  kind  of  lozenge  or 
chequer-work.  The  Latin  inscrip¬ 
tion,  and  other  particulars,  may  be 


driving  the  wet  against  it  A.  Where 
there  are  parapets,  it  should  be 
brought  down  close  to  the  wall  in 
leaden  pipes,  at  the  foot  of  which 
should  be  a  stone  somewhat  hollow,  to 
prevent  it  pene  rating,  and  to  throw 

ft  off  from  the  wall  ;  a  pipe  should  . y _ 

also  be  continued  from  the  roof  of  found  by  referring  to  Weever,  who 
the  steeple  to  that  of  the  churchy,  closes  his  survey  of  the  tombs  in  the 
These  matters  attended  to  will  prove  Abbey  with  an  account  of  this.  Give 
of  great  advantage  to  the  sacred  fa-  me  leave  to  observe  here,  that  Gow- 
bricks,  and  save  much  expcncc  in  the  ers  monument  in  St.  Savjour’s  church 

*  tvounci  the  old  church  at  Chelmsford  the  earth  lay  from  two  to  three  feet  above 
tire  floor.  Since  the  building  the  new  one,  I  had  it  lowered,  to  be  even  with  the  floor  for 
five  or  six  feet  in  wiurh,  and  a  gravel-walk  close  to  the  Church,  formed  so  as  to  have  it 
decline  aom  the  wan.  W  cot  head-stones  there  were  at  the  graves,  I  had  laid  down 
even  with  tne  surface  of  the  gravel.  The  same  I  had  done  in  fire  church-yard  at  Bi¬ 
shop  Stortford ;  and  a  drain  laid  under  the  walk  leading  to  the  Church,  to  carry  the 
water  into  the  street,  which  is  considerably  lower. 

f  1  bjs  f  have  had  done  at  Horn  Church,  Essex,  where  the  water  had  so  sapped  the 
foundation  (on  the  South  side)  by  graves  being  dug  below  it,  as  to  cause  the  wall  to  be 
out  of  its  upright  more  than  twelve  inches  ;  consequently  was  obliged  to  be  rebuilt.  I 
erected  .spouts  also  in  the  same  manner  at  Danbury,  in  the  same  county. 

+  ^  a’s  ^as  been  done  at  Chelmsford,  and  at  Stortford.  At  Stilton,  in  Huntingdon¬ 
shire,  where  I  now  have  the  Church  under  repair,  and  the  rebuilding'the  Chancel,  the 
ground  is  so  high  above  the  floor  of  the  church,  that  the  lower  part  of  the  coffins  are 
above  it.  I  have  therefore  ordered  a  small  space  next  the  wall  to  be  left  open  and 
paved,  till  it  meets  a  drain  to  convey  away  the  water :  this  will  not  only  prevent  any  mis¬ 
chief  to  the  fabrick,  but  cause  a  general  drainage  to  the  church  yard,  as  the  public 
road  adjoining  is  considerably  below  it. 

(our 
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tour  illustrious  Poet’s  contemporary) 
was  some  time  ago  restored.  Whe¬ 
ther,  under  the  eye  of  a  judicious 
antiquary,  this  could,  may  be  doubt¬ 
ful  ;  if,  however,  the  inscription  were 
carefully  re-cut,  superficial  observers 
would  be  attracted  by  the  name ;  and 
persons  of  taste  would  be  immedi¬ 
ately  directed  to  pay  that  attention 
to  it,  which  it  deserves.  G.  W.  L. 


Mr.  Urban,  Chelsea ,  Nov.  S. 
ERM1T  me,  through  the  medium 
of  your  useful  Magazine,  to  con¬ 
gratulate  authors,  and  the  publick  at 
large,  on  the  hints  which  your  Corre¬ 
spondent  T.  A.  S.  (p.  900)  has  thrown 
out  on  the  utility  of  a  fund  to  assist  au¬ 
thors  in  the  publication  of  their  works. 
Such  a  subject  has  occupied  my  mind 
for  several  years  ;  but,  being  a  candi¬ 
date  for  authorship,  1  was  doubtful 
whether  any  proposals  I  might  make 
to  authors,  or  the  publick,  would  not 
be  ascribed  to  some  sinister  motive. 
I  therefore  relinquished  my  plan,  un¬ 
til  I  could  spare  about  one  hundred 
pounds  to  lay  down  as  a  corner  stone. 

I  foresee  as  much  good  to  the  pub¬ 
lick,  and  to  authors,  as  your  corre¬ 
spondent  does  ;  and  I  must  say,  I 
highly  approve  of  his  sentiments,  with 
the  exception  of  only  one,  which  he 
has  used  in  his  note.  And  though  the 
advantage  would  be  so  great,  yet  I 
foresee  thrt  two  batteries,  at  least, 
X though  not  very  strong  ones)  will  fee 
opened  against  the  projected  plan. 
However,  I  shall  not  provoke  an  as¬ 
sault,  but  wait  till  I  can  act  on  the 
defensive  side.  I  am  well  convinced 
that  no  friend  to  Literature  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  oppose  a  plan  replete  with 
so  much  good.  I  therefore  hope, 
Mr.  Urban,  that  you  will  give  it  all 
the  publicity  you  can  through  the 
medium  of  your  Magazine.  Such  a 
fund  may,  I  think,  have  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  The  Authors'  Fund ;  and  when 
a  society  for  the  management  of  it  is 
organized,  my  jive  guineas  per  an¬ 
num  shall  not  be  wanting.  Yet  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that,  in  a 
few  years,  such  a  fund  will  support 
itself,  if  formed  according  to  a  plan 
which  l  would  propose  at  a  general 
meeting. 

lour  Correspondent  calls  the  ‘‘  Li¬ 
terary  Fund”  a  most  excellent  institu¬ 
tion.  But  it  is  awell-known  maxim  that 
“  prevention  is  better  than  remedy 
The  Literary  Fuad  is  only  a  remedy 


for  distress;  whereas,  the  Authors’ 
Fund  w  ill  be  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
venting  distress ;  and  therefore  how 
much  more  excellent  must  this  b« 
than  the  other ! 

Whoever  considers  the  subject  in  a 
proper  light,  and  has  the  least  spark 
of  gratitude  in  his  breast,  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  encourage  such  an  institu¬ 
tion.  For  to  whom,  let  me  ask,  are 
we  indebted  for  the  common  rudi¬ 
ments  of  our  learning  ?  The  answer 
is  plain — to  Authors .  To  whom  are 
we  indebtedfor  the  higher  attainments 
of  hterature  ? — to  Authors .  To  whom, 
are  we  indebted  for  our  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  sciences?— to  Author  si 
To  whom  are  our  eminently  profes¬ 
sional  men  indebted  for  their  emi¬ 
nence  ?  The  answer  must  still  be— 
to  Authors .  Therefore,  whoever  dis¬ 
courages  the  institution  is  guilty  of 
ingratitude.  And  though  ice  mav 
look  upon  ingratitude  as  a  trifling 
thing,  yet  we  know  that  the  Antients 
looked  upon  it  as  a  detestable  crime . 
The  Persians  made  a  law  against  it. 
And  if,  in  those  days  of  darkness  and 
idolatry,  it  was  reckoned  such  a  de¬ 
testable  crime,  do  knowledge  and  re¬ 
finement  make  it  less  so  in  these  days  ? 
Oh  1  let  it  not  be  said,  that  Heathens 
are  more  grateful  than  Christians . 

A  meritorious  Author  ought  not  to 
sink  into  indigence ,  any  more  than  a 
meritorious  Officer  in  the  Army  or 
Navy.  The  latter,  by  his  men,  de¬ 
fends  us  against  our  open  enemies ; 
the  former,  by  his  books,  defends  us 
against  our  secret  ones, — yea,  against 
those  pernicious  principles  w  hich  de¬ 
stroy  the  peace  and  happiness  of  thou¬ 
sands  *.  Gulielmus. 


Mr.  Urban,  Nov,  It. 

nPHE  Gentl email's  Magazine,  Sir,, 
A  has  long  been  a  source  of  amuse¬ 
ment  and  instruction  to  me ;  particu¬ 
larly  that  part  of  it  which  is  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Review  of  Moral  and 
Religious  publications.  The  critique 
last  month,  on  the  Rev.  Edw.  Man- 
gen’s  “  Essay  on  Light  Reading,”  in¬ 
duced  me  to  purchase  that  book  ;  and 
I  now  beg  to  offer  my  thanks  to  that 
Gentleman,  and  to  the  Reviewer,  for 
the  very  high  gratification  which  I 

*  The  writer  of  this,  accounts  no  Author 
meritorious,  how  great  soever  his  abilities 
may  be,  if  his  writings  instil  bad  princi¬ 
ples  :  such  an  Author  he  would  have  ex¬ 
cluded  from  tfie  benefit  of  the  fund. 

have' 
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have  experienced  from  the  perusal  of 
it.  Mr.  M.  has,  in  my  humble  opi¬ 
nion,  done  important  service  to  the 
publick ;  and  it  is,  lam  sure,  in  his 
power  to  do  much  more,  by  extend¬ 
ing  his  plan  to  all  the  British  Poets  of 
any  celebrity.  The  middle  classes  of 
society  (to  which  I  belong)  hre  those 
which  will  benefit  most  by  Mr.  M.'s 
labours :  as  fathers  of  families,  anxious 
to  inculcate  virtuous  principles  in  our 
sons  and  daughters,  we  feel  great 
obligations  to  such  of  the  Literati  as 
will  point  out  the  books  which  ought 
to  be  avoided,  and  those  which  may 
safely  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our 
children;  for  as  seme  light  reading 
must  occasionally  be  resorted  to,  in 
order  to  prevent  more  ojectionable 
amusement,  it  is  better  that  it  should 
he  had  in  a  direct,  than  an  indirect 
way.  Men  in  our  situations  of  life 
are  frequently  precluded  by  the  ne¬ 
cessary  attention  to  business  from 
bestowing  much  time  upon  literature ; 
we  are  therefore  obliged,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  rely  upon  the  opinions  of 
others.  Mr.  M.  appears  worthy  of 
such  reliance ;  and  I  sincerely  hope 
lie  will  perform  the  remainder  of  a 
task  for  which  he  has  proved  himself 
so  eminently  qualified.  Were  it  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  gentleman  of  his  feelings 
could  want  any  inducement  beyond 
what  arises  from  his  own  observation, 
1  could  take  the  liberty  of  stating  an 
instance  or  two  of  the  facility  with 
which  “  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
realm  become  the  principal  victims 
of  this*  idle  literature.” 

In  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  that 
great  Moralist  is  represented  (in  vol. 
III.  p.  208)  as  defending  Prior's 
Poems  from  such  a  stigma  as  1  think 
Mr.  M.  would  affix  to  them.  That 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  J.  who  bore  down, 
with  irresistible  arguments,  all  Infi¬ 
delity  and  Profanencss,  whenever  they 
dared  to  rear  their  front  in  his  pre¬ 
sence — whose  memory  I  revere  with 
filial  affection — whose  grave  I  have 
frequently  approached  with  reverence 
— that  such  a  man,  Mr.  Urban,  should 
say  that  a  volume  containing  such 
performances  as  Paulo  Pur g anti,  Hans 
Carvel ,  The  Ladle,  &c.  was  a  “  Lady's 
book'' — is  a  most  lamentable  instance 
of  unaccountable  inconsistency  !  A 
short  time  since,  seeing  accidentally 
at  a  bookseller’s  several  volumes  of 
Shafpe’s  elegant  edition  of  the  Poets, 
I  selected,  amongst  others,  Shcn- 
stone’s  Poems  in  2  volumes;  an  au¬ 


thor  who  is  styled  in  a  Biographical 
Dictionary,  by  his  friend  Dodsley, 
“  a  man  of  great  tenderness  and  ge¬ 
nerosity,  whose  life  was  unstained  by 
any  crime.”  At  home  I  examined  my 
new  purchase  with  more  accuracy  ; 
and,  to  my  surprise  and  regret,  dis¬ 
covered  that  a  very  beautiful  engrav¬ 
ing  at  the  beginning  of  vol.  i,  referred 
to  a  tale  called  “  The  Charms  of  Pre¬ 
cedence.”  Now  the  plate,  especially 
when  so  well  executed,  would  natu¬ 
rally  send  a  reader  to  the  tale  for  an 
explanation  of  it ;  but  surely  no  pa¬ 
rent  would  knowingly  allow  a  daugh¬ 
ter  to  peruse  such  poetry.  I  will  not 
adduce  any  more  proofs  of  the  dan¬ 
gers  to  which  we  are  exposed  ;  hut 
merely  observe,  that  in  Warton’s 
“Essay  on  the  Genius  and  Writings 
of  Pope,”  there  is,  I  believe,  a  pretty 
accurate  list  of  the  Poets,  arranged  in 
classes;  and  if  Mr.  M.  would  he  at 
the  pains  to  reduce  them  to  two  classes 
only — the  execrable  and  the  excellent 
-—we  (that  is,  “  those  w  ho  by  nature 
or  accident  are  guardians  of  the 
young”)  shall  look  up  to  him  with 
gratitude,  as  a  faithful  pilot  to  steer 
us  through  the  arduous  voyage  of 
life.  I  heartily  concur  with  him  as 
far  as  he  has  gone,  both  as  to  Poetry 
and  Novels — as  to  British  and  Exo¬ 
tics — and  any  farther  information 
which  he  may  afford  upon  either  sub¬ 
ject,  would  be  truly  acceptable. 

Before  I  conclude,  allpw  me  to  ask 
any  of  your  Correspondents  why  the 
scalop  shell  is  so  frequently  used 
as  a  religious  emblem,  and  to  what  it 
refers  ?  In  one  of  the  Plates  of  your 
Magazine  for  last  month  there  is  an 
engraving,  from  painted  glass,  of  a 
head  of  St.  James  of  Composteila  *, 
who  has  three  scalop  shells  in  the 
front  of  his  hat  or  cap.  In  aludicrous 
print  from  Dr.  Wolcot’s  tale  of 
“  The  Pilgrims  rand  the  Peas,”  each 
pilgrim  has  a  scalop  -  shell  in  the 
front  of  his  hat ;  and  in  Parnell’s 
delightful  poem,  of  The  Hermit,  are 
these  lines : 

“  He  quits  his  cell :  the  pilgrim-staff  be 
bore, 

And  fix’d  the  scalop  in  his  hat  before 
an  explanation*  of  which  will  oblige 
your  occasional  correspondent,  H. 

*  Our  Correspondent  has,  without 
knowing  it,  answered  his  own  question; 
An  escalop-shell  is  the  peculiar  emblem 
of  St.  James  of  Compostella  ;  and  from  him 
was  adopted  as  the  genuine  badge  of  a 
Pilgrim.  Edit, 


/ 
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Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  1. 

N  the  annexed  second  Plate  of  the 
Bermondsey  Fragments  are  intro¬ 
duced  the  two  specimens  of  the  Base¬ 
ment  of  the  North  Front  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  Hall,  as  promised  p.  799. 

Bermondsey  Abbey. 

1.  Half  of  the  Bases  and  Capitals 
to  a  cluster  of  columns  in  the  early 
mode  of  our  antient  Pointed  style, 
temp.  Henry  III.  But  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  shafts  remained  either 
to  the  Bases  or  Capitals. 

2.  Part  of  an  Architrave  to  an 
Arch  ;  temp.  Henry  VI. — A.  shews 
the  springing  of  the  Arch. 

3.  Part  of  an  Architrave  to  a  gate¬ 
way  ;  temp.  Henry  VIII.  This  date 
is  corroborated  by  the  simplicity  of 
the  lines  in  the  two  Fascias  and  the 
two  Cant3. 

4.  Part  of  the  left  side  of  the  Arch, 
or  mantle  to  a  chimney-piece  in  a 
lower  chamber  of  one  of  the  antient 
structures  still  left  standing  ;  temp. 
Henry  VIII. 

5.  Base  to  the  Jamb  of  ditto  chim¬ 
ney-piece. 

Westminster  Hall. 

6.  Specimen  of  the  North-east  pro¬ 
file  of  the  Basement  of  the  North 
Front,  as  it  appeared  in  1 806 :  shewing 
in  the  horizontal  lines,  the  Plinth  B, 
Hollow  C,  second  Plinth  D,  inverted 
Ogee  E,and  Torus  F  ;  and  in  the  per¬ 
pendicular  lines,  the  Plinths  of  the  an¬ 
gular  Buttresses  G,  on  each  side  the 
range  of  niches,  that  are  above  them. 

7.  Specimen  of  ditto  Profile  as  it 
is  now  to  be  seen  in  its  new  state  of 
masonry,  with  the  alterations  that 
have  been  made,  not  only  in  the 
dimensions  and  proportions,  but  in 
the  strong  characteristics  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  design. 

First  Innovation  —  makes  the  Hol¬ 
low  project  half  an  inch  from  the 
second  Plinth  (the  modern  method) 
more  than  the  original,  which  runs 
«nto  the  second  Plinth. 

Second  Innovation  —  makes  the 
inverted  Ogee  project  half  an  inch 
more  than  the  original,  interfering 
with  the  arras,  or  independent  per¬ 
pendicular  centre  ef  each  buttress. 

Third  Innovation  —  introducing 
iron  cramps,  in  order  that  the  stone¬ 
work  may  be  fastened  together,  that 
is,  until  the  corrosion  of  the  metal 
disjoints  them,  and  of  course  brings 
on  a  rapid  and  premature  decay,  as  is 

Gent.  Mag.  November,  1808, 
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the  usual  consequence  in  modern 
stone  erections. 

By  comparing  the  dimensions 
marked  on  each  specimen,  it  will  be 
perceived  what  liberty  has  also  been 
iakea  in  altering  the  proportions  of 
the  design. 

As  the  workmen  proceed  upwards, 
spacious  specimens  will  be  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  like  manner  as  these  before  us, 
that  the  publick  may  be  apprized  of 
the  innovations,  which,  from  the  inat- 
-etition  and  ignorance  of  the  men,  must 
eventually  take  palce. 

Yours,  &c.  An  Architect. 

On  the  Character  of  David  Hume, 

as  exhibited  by  his  oven  Writings. 
njHHfi  lately-published  “Memoirs 
of  Lord  Karnes,”  amidst  a  great 
mass  of  valuable  information  re¬ 
specting  the  History  of  English  and 
Scotch  Literature  in  the  last  century, 
bring  to  light  some  curious  features 
of  the  character  of  that  great  Cham¬ 
pion  of  Scepticism ,  though  otherwise 
(as  it  appears)  a  man  endowed  with 
a  considerable  portion  Qf  the  social 
virtues,  David  Hume .  There  are, 
in  that  very  interesting  wprk,  several 
of  Mr.  Hume’s  familiar  letters,  which 
display  the  naked  breast  of  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  man,  and  exhibit  him  in 
the  light  of  an  agreeable  companion, 
a  warm  friend,  and  sufficiently  tinc¬ 
tured  with  all  those  little  foibles  of 
character,  which  bring  down  the 
Philosopher  to  the  ordinary  level  of 
human  nature,  and  draw  aside  that 
veil  of  grave  and  dignified  import¬ 
ance,  which  his  metaphysical  para¬ 
doxes,  or  as  he  pompously  termed 
them  discoveries,  have  thrown  around 
him.  We  discern  from  these  Letters, 
in  which  he  speaks  his  mind  without 
disguise,  that  it  was  the  Philosopher's 
ruling  passion,  from  his  first  entrance 
into  life,  to  distinguish  himself  by 
new,  singular,  and  daring  opinions; 
that  he  aspired  at  the  glory  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  “  an  entire  revolution  ia 
Philosophy  *  and  that  the  greatest 
calamity  he  dreaded  was,  to  be  over¬ 
looked,  or  to  attract  no  attention 
from  the  literary  world*  To  pur¬ 
chase  the  notice  of  the  publick,  he 
cared  not  how  great  the  price  ;  and  it 
appears  from  his  own  confession  in 
the  earliest  work  he  gave  to  the 


*  Karnes’s  Memoirs,  vol,  I.  p.  91. 

world, 
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world,  that  he  resolutely  rendered 
himself  an  object  of  general  calumny, 
detraction,  and  personal  odium;  nay, 
deliberately  sacrificed  his  own  peace 
of  mind ,  in  pursuit  of  this  empty 
bubble. 

He  conceived  himself  a  Newton  in 
metaphysical  science ;  and  fondly 
imagined  that  what  he  termed  h js 
Discoveries  would  equally  entitle 
him  to  immortal  renown  with  that 
great  Philosopher.  Of  discoveries 
in  metaphysics,  it  is  well  known  what 
wa^  the  opinion  of  D’ Alembert,  per¬ 
haps  as  acute  a  Metaphysician  as  Mr. 
Hume.  It  was  given  in  a  single  ex- 
pr  essive  word,  to  an  English  gentle¬ 
man,  who  was  vaunting  to  him  of 
the- philosophical  acuteness  of  his 
own  countrymen;  “  qu’ils  avoient 
fait  dcs  grandes  decouvertes  en  Phy¬ 
sique,  et  en  Metaphysique: — I) e rou¬ 
tines  en  Metaphysique  !  (said  D’A¬ 
lembert)  Viable ! 

Those  valuable  discoveries  of  Mr. 
flume  consisted  of  a  few  sophistical 
quibbles,  the  jet  of  which  went  to 
shews  that  as  we  cannot  discover  the 
immediate  link  that  ties  effects  to 
their  causes,  or,  in  other  words,  prove 
with  the  force  of  mathematical  de¬ 
monstration,  that  it  is  a  necessary 
quality  of  fire  to  burn,  or  are  any 
wise  entitled  to  conclude,  that  be¬ 
cause  the  fire  burnt  thv  finger  when 
I  touched  it  yesterday,  it  will  burn 
it  again  if  I  touch  it  to-day  ;  so  we 
have  no  convincing  evidence  from 
the  regular  form  and  orderly  proces¬ 
sion  of  this  great  machine,  the  uni¬ 
verse,  to  prove  that  its  arrangement 
and  motions  are  the  result  of  design¬ 
ing  skill,  or  give  any  certain  indica¬ 
tions  of  a  wise  and  benevolent  First 
Cause.  This  notable  argument  may, 
no  doubt,  be  called  a  discovery  :  but 
it  is  a  discovery  only  of  the  writer’s 
intellectual  obfuscation,  who  did  not 
perceive  that  of  moral  truths  there 
can  be  no  strict  and  logical  demon¬ 
stration;  although  there  may  be  an 
equal  certainty ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
conviction  as  absolute  and  perfect  of 
those  truths  from  the  force  of  moral 
evidence,  as  of  physical  facts  from 
thorn  proofs  which  amount  to  demon¬ 
stration. 

Put  let  us  follow  the  Philosopher 
into  his  closet,  and  see  the  effect 
which  those  sublime  discoveries  pro¬ 
duced  upon  his  own  mind.  The  work 
above  quoted  gives  us  here  a  most 


instructive  peep  behind  the  curtain. 
From  the  following  passage  of  Mr. 
Hume’s  own  writings,  which  (as  is 
not  a  little  surprising)  pee  ms  to  have 
altogether  escaped  the  notice' of  Dr. 
Beattie,  and  the  other  antagonists  of 
Mr.  Hume’s  Philosophy,  we  have  a 
striking  picture  of  the  misery  of 
that  man’s  mind,  who,  by  his  own 
melancholy  confession,  had  so  heated 
his  prain  with  metaphysical  subtle¬ 
ties,  ‘c  that  lie  wasweady  to  reject  ail 
belief  and  reasoning  whatever,  and 
could  look  upon  no  opinion  c\en  as 
more  probable  or  likely  than  ano¬ 
ther.” 

The  Reader  will  take  the  passage* 
in  his  o*fn  words ;  and  it  cannot  be 
too  deeply  pondered  by  those  young 
men  of  talents,  who  are  ambitious  of 
the  praise  of  distinguishing  them-, 
selves  by  new,  singular,  and  abstruse 
opinions : 

u  Methioks  I  am  like  a  man  who,  hav¬ 
ing-  struck  on  many  shoals,  and  having 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  in  passing  a 
small  frith,  has  yet  the  temerity  to  put 
out  to  sea,  in  the  same  leaky,  weather¬ 
beaten  vessel,  and  even  carries  his  ambi¬ 
tion  so  far  as  to  think  of  compassing  the 
Globe  under  these  disadvantageous  cir¬ 
cumstances.  My  memory  of  past  errors 
makes  me  diffident  for  the  future.  The 
wretched  condition,  weakness,  and  disor¬ 
der,  of  the  faculties  I  must  employ  in 
my  enquiries,  increase  my  apprehen¬ 
sions.  And  the  impossibility  of  amending 
or  correcting  these  faculties  reduces  me 
almost  to  despair,  and  makes  me  resolve 
to  perish  on  the  barren  rock  oh  which  I 
am  at  present,  rather  than  venture  my¬ 
self  on  that  boundless  ocean  which  ruhsv- 
out  into  immensity.  This  sudden  view 
of  my  danger  strikes  me  with  melan¬ 
choly  ;  aud  as  it  is  usual  for  that  passion, 
above  all  others,  to  indulge  itself,  I  can¬ 
not  forbear  feeding  my  despair  with  all 
those  desponding  reflections  which  the 
present  subject  furnishes  me  with  in  such 
abundance.  1  am  first  affrighted  and 
confounded  with  that  forlorn  solitude  in 
which  I  am  placed  in  my  Philosophy ; 
and  fancy  myself  some  strange  and  un¬ 
couth  monster,  who,  not  being  able  to  min¬ 
gle  and  unite  in  society,  has  been  ex¬ 
pelled  all  human  commerce,  and  left  ut¬ 
terly  abandoned  and  disconsolate.  Fain 
would  I  run  into  the  crowd  for  shelter  and 
warmth ;  but  cannot  prevail  with  myself 
to  mix  with  such  deformity.  I  call  upon, 
ethers  to  join  me,  in  order  to  make  a 
company  apart  ;  but  no  one  will  hearken 
to  me.  Every  one  keeps  at  a  distance, 
and  dreads  that  storm  which  beats  upon 
xne  from  every  side.  I  have  exposed 
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myself  to  the  enmity  of  all  Metaphysi¬ 
cians,  Logicians,  Mathematicians,  and 
even  Theologians  :  and  can  I  wonder  at 
the  insults  I  must  suffer  ?  I  have  de¬ 
clared  my  disapprobation  ot  their  systems ; 
and  can  I  be  surprised  if  they  should 
express  a  hatred  of  mine,  and  of  my  per¬ 
son  ?  When  I  look  abroad,  1  foresee  on 
every  side  dispute,  contradiction,  anger, 
calumny,  and  detraction.  At  hen  I  turn 
my  eye  inward,  I  find  nothing  but  doubt 
and  ignorance.  All  the  work!  conspires 
to  oppose  and  contradict  me;  though 
such  is  my  weakness,  that  I  fed  all  my 
opinions  loosen  and  fall  of  themselves, 
when  unsupported  by  the1  approbation  of 
others,” 

Again,  a  little  after: 

“  When  we  trace  up  the  human  under¬ 
standing  to  its  first  principles,  we  find  it 
to  lead  us  into  such  sentiments  as  seem 
to  turn  into  ridicule  all  our  past  pains 
and  industry,  and  to  discourage  us  from 
future  enquiries.  Nothing  is  more  curi¬ 
ously  enquired  after  by  the  mind  of  man 
than  the  causes  of  every  phenomenon  : 
nor  are  we  content  with  knowing  the  im¬ 
mediate  causes,  but  push  on  our  enqui¬ 
ries  till  we  arrive  at  the  original  and  ul¬ 
timate  principle.  We  would  not  willingly 
stop  before  we  are  acquainted  with  that 
energy  in  the  cause  by  which  it  operates 
on  its  effect ;  and  how  must  we  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  when  we  learn  that  this  connec¬ 
tion,  tie,  or  energy,  lies  merely  in  our¬ 
selves,  and  is  nothing  but  that  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  which  is  acquired  by 
custom,  and  causes  us  to  make  a  tcansi- 
tion  from  an  object  to  its  usual  attendant, 
and  from  the  impression  of  one  to  the 
lively  idea  of  the  other  ?  Such  a  disco¬ 
very  not  only  cuts  off  all  hope  of  ever  at¬ 
taining  satisfaction,  but  even  prevents  our 
very  wishes  ;  since  it  appears,  that  when 
We  say  we  desire  to  know  the  ultimate  and 
operating  principle,  as  something  which 
resides  iu  the  external  object,  we  either 
contradict  ourselves,  ,or  talk  without  a 
meaning. — The  intense  view  of  these  ma¬ 
nifold  contradictions  and  imperfections  in 
human  reason,  has  so  wrought  upon  me, 
and  heated  my  brain,  that  I  am  ready  to 
reject  all  belief  and  reasoning,  and  can 
look  upon  no  opinion  even  as  more  pro¬ 
bable  or  likely  than  another.  Where  am 
1,  or  what?  From  what  causes  do  I  de¬ 
rive  my  existence,  and  to  what  condition 
shall  I  return  ?  Whose  favour  shall  I 
court,  or  whose  anger  must  I  dread  ? 
What  beings  surround  me  ?  And  on  whom 
have  I  any  influence,  or  who  have  any 
influence  on  me  ?  I  am  confounded  with 
all  these  questions,  and  begin  to  fancy 
ltiyselT  in  the  most  deplorable  condition 
imaginable,  environed  with  the  deepest 


darkness,  and  utterly  deprived  of  the  use 
of  every  member  and  faculty.” 

Treat,  of  Human  Nature,  voL  /.  p-  457, 

The  foregoing  quotation  supersedes 
all  reflections,  it  is  a  complete  and 
most  instructive  picture;  and,  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  author’s  own  pen, 
and  apparently  expressive  of  the  ge¬ 
nuine  feelings  of  his  mind,  will  go 
farther  towards  the  exposure  of  that 
vain  and  comfortless  Philosophy, than 
all  the  laboured  arguments  of  his  con¬ 
troversial  antagonists.  Cairo, 

On  the  too  prevalent  Custom  of  fencing 

People  to  drink  more  than  they  ap¬ 
prove  of. 

P  you  are  invited  to  dine  or  sup 
with  a  party,  either  at  a  private 
house  or  tavern,  it  is  in  general  expect¬ 
ed  that  you  should  drink  glass  for  glass 
with  the  company  till  they  unanimous¬ 
ly  agree  to  separate.  This  is  extremely 
hard  upon  those  who  are  of  a  weak  con¬ 
stitution,  or  otherwise  incapacitated  by 
nature  as  well  as  inclination  to  drink  so 
much  as  others.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  compulsion  generally  used  keeps 
many  a  sensible  man  from  attending 
convivial  parties,  where  he  -might 
otherwise  be  of  great  use  in  keeping 
up  tiie  hilarity  of  the  company.  If 
the  same  conduct  was  to  be  resorted 
to  in  regard  to  eating ,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  most  very  extraordinary ; 
yet  I  do  not  see  but  you  might  with 
equal  propriety  attempt  to  force  your 
guest  to  eat  as  well  as  drink  more 
than  his  stomach  will  take,  or  than 
is  agreeable  to  his  palate.  It  is,  in 
my  mind,  as  great  a  breach  of  hos¬ 
pitality  to  force  too  much  upon  a 
person,  as  to  give  him  too  little  :  the- 
consequences  of  the  former,  indeed, 
are  much  more  fatal  to  the  person 
entertained,  than  those  of  the  latter 
can  possibly  be. 

No  one,  I  am  persuaded,  except 
such  as  have  been  broken  into  a  ha¬ 
bit  of  drunkenness,  but  what  will 
exclaim,  “  Liberty  Hall  for  me?”  and 
be  be-t  pleased  with  the  conduct  of 
the  kind  host  who  says,  “  Let  every 
gentleman  till  his  glass  as  he  pleases, 
but  drink  what  lie  Alls.”  Instead  of 
which,  the  usual  mode  is,  to  compel 
each  person  to  fill  his  glass  to  the  brim ; 
especially  when  it  is  his  own  toast  or 
sentiment  (which  in  small  parties 
comes  round  pretty  often).  To  leave 
no  heel-taps,  that  is,  not  to  leave  the 
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least  drop  in  his  glass:  and  such  is 
the  eagerness  usually  discovered  to 
promote  intoxication,  that  the  most 
ingenious  inventions  are  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  to  prevent  your  leaving  the  room 
before  the  rest  of  the  company.  The 
door  is  secretly  bolted  or  locked,  and 
the  key  taken  out;  your  hat  is  hid — 
nay,  you  are  not  even  permitted  to 
go  out  of  the  room  for  a  certain 
purpose,  for  fear  you  should  take 
that  opportunity  of  decamping,  but 
compelled  to  retire  into  a  closet,  as 
if  their  one  object  in  meeting  to¬ 
gether  was  to  have  the  ineffable  plea¬ 
sure  of  seeing  each  other  dead  drunk. 

The  following  description  (given 
by  an  ingenious  French  Author)  of 
a  feast,  where  the  gentleman  who 
presided,  and  at  whose  costs  it  was, 
compelled  his  company  to  drink  un¬ 
mercifully,  is  enough,  methinks,  to 
get  any  body  against  such  a  disgrace- 
fpl  practice.  It  is  true  the  scene  is 
laid  in  Copenhagen,  hut  I  believe  it 
will  be  admitted  that  we  may  find 
a  parallel  to  it  any  day  in  London . 

“  At  these  feasts,  the  guests  lie 
under  an  indispensable  obligation  to 
drink  huge  bumpers.  I  "tremble  when 
I  call  to  mind  these  bumpers,  ever 
gince  a  fatal  accident  befel  me  in  Mr. 
de  Guldenlew’s  house  [at  Copenha¬ 
gen].  That  gentleman  regaled  18 
or  20  persons  of  both  sexes,  in  so¬ 
lemnizing  the  births  of  his  children ; 
and  Fate  would  have  it  so,  that  I  had 
the  honour  to  be  one  of  the  male 
guests,  who  were  all  obliged  to  drink 
two  dozen  of  bumpers  to  the  health  of 
the  present  and  absent  children.  I 
protest  I  was  very  much  out  of  coun¬ 
tenance,  and  would  have  almost  chose 
to  drink  up  the  River  of  St.  Law¬ 
rence,  rather  than  these  fountains 
of  wine,  for  there  was  no  possibility 
of  baulking  a  glass.  It  was  then  too 
late  to  reflect  upon  the  strange  pos¬ 
ture  I  was  in ;  for,  as  the  proverb 
goes,  the  wine  was  drawn,  and  I  was 
obliged  to  drink  it;  I  mean,  I  was 
obliged  to  do  as  the  rest  did.  What 
was  worse,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
dinner  they  put  round  a  great  bum¬ 
per  that  held  two  bottles,  and  all  the 
gentlemen  were  obliged  to  drink  it 
as  a  health  to  the  Royal  Family. 
God  knows,  the  despairing  mariner 
never  trembled  more,  on  the  dismal 
prospect  of  a  shipwreck,  than  I  did 
on  the  approach  of  the  bumper.  In 
line,  I  confess  to  you,  I  drank  it;  but 
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for  the  latter  part  of  the  story,  I  beg 
your  pardon,  for  I  have  no  mind  to 
glory  in  the  heroic  action  that  I  did, 
in  imitation  of  three  or  four  more, 
who  discharged  their  consciences  just 
under  the  table  as  ungracefully  as  I. 
Alter  that  fatal  blow;  I  was  so  mor¬ 
tified  that  I  durst  not  appear;  nay, 

I  had  a  strong  fancy  to  leave  the 
country  out  of  hand,  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  done  it,  if  my  pot  com¬ 
panions,  and  those  who  shared  the 
disgrace,  had  not  dissuaded  me  by  an 
infinity  of  German  proverbs,  that 
seemed  to  applaud  the  generous  ex¬ 
ploit;  among  which,  the  following 
had  the  greatest  influence,  viz.  “If 
we  are  ashamed  of  taking  too  much , 
we  ought  to  place  our  glory  in  giving  ' 
it  up  again .”  Lahontan’s  Voyages, 
vol.  II.  p.  232. 

The  higher  we  go  in  life,  the 
greater  the  rage  seems  to  be  for 
this  coercion  in  the  article  of  drink¬ 
ing.  I  have  been  credibly  inform¬ 
ed  that  a  very  great  man,  who 
shall  he  nameless,  makes  a  point  of 
setting  a  bottle  before  each  of  his 
guests,  and  never  presses  them  to 
drink  till  he  has  got  through  his  own, 
when  he  calls  out,  “  Gentlemen,  I 
perceive  several  of  you  have  not 
emptied  your  bottles  ;  you  see  I  have 
emptied  mine,  and  I  expect  every 
gentleman  to  drink  the  remainder  of 
his  bottle  off  in  a  bumper,  that  we 
may  all  be  supplied  with  fresh  bottles 
at  the  same  time.”  No  gentleman 
of  course  can  refuse  following  the 
example  set  by  the  noble  host ;  who, 
happening  to  be  a  man  who  can  bear 
more  drink  than  almost  any  other, 
generally  goes  on  in  this  manner, 
swilling  bottle  after  bottle,  and  com¬ 
pelling  his  guests  to  do  the  same,  till 
he  sees  them  all  under  the  table,  when 
he  continues  drinking  till  he  very 
complaisantly'  lays  down  amongst 
them.  The  impropriety  of  this  con¬ 
duct  is  so  glaring,  as  to  render  any 
comments  on  it  unnecessary:  it  weed 
only  be  stated,  to  he  disapproved 
of,  by  every  person  who  does  not 
wish  to  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of  Bac¬ 
chus  every  rational  pleasure  which 
makes  company  truly  desirable. 

To  say  the  best  of  it,  this  habit 
of  excessive  drinking  shortens  the 
entertainment  of  the  company.  Sup¬ 
pose  a  set  of  choice  wits,  or  even 
of  men  of  ordinary  literature,  met 
together  to  spend  tile  evening;  after 
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they  have  eaten  to  their  full  satis¬ 
faction,  and  the  glass  begins  to  cir¬ 
culate,  -what  a  rich  repast  for  the 
mind  is  afforded  by  the  conversation 
of  such  men!  what  a  fund  of  anec¬ 
dotes!  what  original  remarks!  what 
smart  repartees!  what  elegant  Ion- 
mots!  what  delicious  jests !  what  fine 
strokes  of  wit  and  humour  are  often 
produced  by  ine  moderate  use  of 
winel  which,  as  Pomfret  says, 

“  —  whets  the  wit,  improves  its  nativ  eforce, 
And  gives  a  pleasant  flavour  to  discourse.-” 

Or  supposing  a  company  assembled, 
who  cannot  go  so  high ;  yet  good 
songs,  toasts  and  sentiments,  pleasant 
jokes,  humour  peculiar  to  the  lower 
classes,  stories  that  excite  unbounded 
mirth,  and  many  other  advantages, 
are  the  result  of  mixing  even  with 
such  a  society  .  In  either  case,  how 
long  the  entertainment  will  continue, 
if  the  glass  is  not  circulated  too  fast, 
to  wkat  it  will  if  “  pushed  about” 
without  regard  to  any  tiling  but  the 
mere  animal  pleasure  of  drinking. 
For,  after  the  spirits  are  wound  up 
to  a  certain  pitch,  they  become  un¬ 
manageable;  and,  instead  of  the  en¬ 
tertainment  continuing  to  be 

“The  feastof  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,” 
it  from  thenceforch  dwindles  into  mere 
sensuality;  reason  is  dethroned;  and 
not  lung  is  visible  but  the  emanations 
of  the  body,  if  I  may  be  allowed  that 
expression;  by  which  I  mean,  that  the 
mind  or  soul  has  no  longer  any  thing 
to  do  with  what  is  said  or  done.  It 
becomes  a  mere  chaos ,  and  conse¬ 
quently  all  is  in  confusion.  They 
appear  metamorphosed  into  brutes, 
and  after  this  there  is  no  saying  what 
their  conduct  maybe;  so  that  if  any 
one  of  the  company  is  sufficiently 
himself  to  see  the  state  of  the  rest, 
the  wisest  thing  he  can  do,  in  my 
opinion,  is  to  retire  with  all  speed. 
The  last-mentioned  inconvenience  at¬ 
tending  the  custom  I  have  above  re¬ 
probated,  one  should  think,  would 
be  sufficient  of  itself  to  shew  the  ab¬ 
surdity  of  it. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  re¬ 
marks,  that  by  attending  a  feast  in 
the  present  day,  you  have  not  only 
to  dread  the  being  obliged  to  get 
drunk;  but  also  the  unpleasant  be¬ 
haviour  of  many,  if  not  all  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  who,  in  consequence,  perhaps, 
of  their  having  been  forced  to  drink 
till  they  are  completely  inebriated,  are 
liable  to  assail  you  with  ill  words, 


and  sometimes  with  blows.  I  have 
known  a  man  hi  danger  of  losing  his 
life  from  the  riotous  behaviour  of 
gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  spent 
the  evening,  who  were  all  well 
known  to  him,  and  were  of  great 
respectability;  but  who,  having  drunk 
to  excess,  seemed  no  longer  the  same 
persons. 

The  fact  is,  that  unless  people  are 
allowed  to  fill  their  glasses  as  they 
please,  they  cannot  avoid  getting 
drunk ;  for  the  glasses  now  used  are 
much  larger  than  they  were  in  for¬ 
mer  days,  particularly  at  coffee-houses 
and  taverns,  where  most  feasts  are 
given,  and  where  it  is  the  interest 
of  the  party  who  furnishes  them  to 
make  you  drink  as  much  wine  as  he 
can.  The  toasts  and  sentiments  are 
usually  so  numerous,  that  if  you  stop 
to  drink  them  all,  you  must  inevitablv 
get  intoxicated,  and  you  do  not  know 
where  to  leave  off.  If  you  decline 
drinking  when  any  toast  or  sentiment 
is  given,  you  arc  sure  to  give  offence 
to  some  persons.  They  will  say,  you 
are  not  well  affected  towards  the 
ladies,  or  towards  the  state,  or  the 
cause  of  liberty,  or  as  the  toast  or 
sentiment  may  happen  to  be. 

I  have  heard  ot  an  ingenious  device 
that  an  eminent  Dissenting  Minister 
made  use  of,  to  get  out  of  the  clutches 
of  one  of  these  drinking  parties.  He 
told  them,  if  they  would  excuse  him, 
he  would  come  again  w  hen  they  next 
met,  and  would  then,  if  they  required  it, 
drink  like  a  beast.  He  kept  his  word  in 
coming  again ;  but,  when  they  beganto 
ply  him  with  the  glass,  he  refused  as  be¬ 
fore;  upon  which  one  of  the  company- 
said,  “  .Nay,  Sir,  but  you  promised  not 
only  to  drink,  but,  if  we  required 
it,  even  to  drink  like  a  beast.”  “  So 
I  did  (replied  the  reverend  Divine), 
and  I  mean  to  keep  my  word;  for  a 
beast  will  not  drink  more  than  he 
likes ,  nor  will  /.” 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  honour  of 
human  nature,  the  time  will  yet  arrive, 
when  the  above-mentioned  practice 
shall  be  totally  abolished;  and  men 
will  no  longer  take  pleasure  in  seeing 
each  other  reduce  themselvbs,  not 
only  to  a  level  with,  but  far  beneath 
the  beasts . 

Let  it  be  observed,  I  do  not  wish 
to  hinder  any  man  from  drinking 
as  much  as  he  pleases,  provided  he 
will  suffer  others  to  drink  as  little  as 
they  please.  Those  who  are  fond  of 
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drink,  and  can  bear  a  great  deal  of 
it,  may  fill  their  glasses  as  full  as 
they  will  hold;  and,  if  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  in  the  chair,  push  the 
bottle  about  as  brisk  as  they  please, 
so  as  they  will  but  permit  the  reft 
of  the  company  to  fill  their  glasses 
as  they  please  ;  but,  if  they  arc  deter¬ 
mined  that  every  person  present  shall 
drink  bumpers,  then  let  them  be  con¬ 
tent  with  drinking'  slowly,  and  not, 
by  a  too  rapid  motion  of  the  bottle, 
hasten  the  period  when  sobriety  and 
good  fellowship  must  cease,  and  stu¬ 
pidity,  quarreling,  and  all  the  evils 
incident  to  intoxication,  must  inevi¬ 
tably  take  place. 

For  the  benefit,  however,  of  such 
as  are  determined  to  Indulge  them¬ 
selves  to  excess  in  the  article  of 
drinking,  and  particularly  of  literary 
men ,  who  are,  perhaps,  as  much  in 
the  habit  of  attending  convivial  par¬ 
ties  as  any  persons,  I  shall  subjoin 
a  few  observations  on  the  evil  ten¬ 
dency  of  intemperance  in  general, 
which  I  have  extracted  from  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Author,  who  observes,  that 
“  excess  in  sensual  enjoyments  indis¬ 
poses  and  unfits  our  minds  for  in¬ 
tellectual  ones  ;  and  that  the  passions 
of  wrath,  malice,  and  revenge,  con¬ 
sequent  upon  excessive  drinking,  dark¬ 
en  and  distort  the  understanding, 
tincture  the  mind  with  false  colours, 
and  fill  it  with  prejudice  and  undue 
apprehensions  of  things. 

“  There  is  no  man  that  is  intempe¬ 
rate,  but,  besides  the  inconveniences 
be  brings  upon  himself,  as  to  his 
health,  peace  of  mind,  &c,  does  like¬ 
wise  stain  and  obscure  the  bright¬ 
ness  of  his  mind,  and  the  clearness  of 
bis-discerning  faculty.  Such  persons 
have  not  that  free  use  of  their  rea¬ 
son  that  they  might  have ;  their  un¬ 
derstandings  are  not  bright  enough, 
nor  their  spirits  pure  and  line  enough, 
for  the  proper  exercise  of  their  rea¬ 
son.  What  clearness  is  to  the  eye, 
that  purity  is  to  our  mind  and  un¬ 
derstanding  ;  and,  as  the  clearness  of 
the  bodily, eye  doth  dispose  it  for  a 
quicker  sight  of  material  objects,  so 
doth  the  purity  of  our  minds  dis¬ 
pose  us  for  the  clearest  and  most 
perfect  acts  of  reason  and  under¬ 
standing. 

-  “  Now  temperance  doth  purify  our 

minds  and  refine  our  spirits,  by  dis¬ 
pelling  tiie  clouds  and  mists  ©I  pas¬ 
sion;  the  more  any  man's  mind  is 


cleansed  from  the  filth  and  dregs  of 
sensuality,  the  more  nimble  and  ex¬ 
pedite  it  will  be  in  its  operations: 
the  more  any  man  conquers  his  pas¬ 
sions,  the  more  calm  and  sedate  his 
spirit  is,  and  the  greater  equality  he 
maintains  in  his  temper;  his  appre¬ 
hensions  of  things  will  be  the  more 
dear  and  unprejudiced,  and  his  judg¬ 
ment  more  firm  and  steady.  This  is 
tiie  meaning  of  that  saying  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  ‘  He  that  is  slow  to  wrath  is  of 
great  understanding;  but  he  that  is 
hasty  of  spirit  exalteth  folly.’  Ira 
furor  brevis  est,  Anger  is  a  short  fit 
of  madness.  He  that  is  passionate 
and  furious  deprives  himself  of  his 
reason,  spoils  his  understanding,  and 
helps  to  make  himself  a  fool  f  where¬ 
as  he  that  conquers  his  passions  and 
keeps  them  under,  doth  thereby  pre¬ 
serve  his  i  reason  and  improve  his 
understanding.’* 

Yours,  &c.  J.  H.  Prince. 

Old  North  Streep  Red  Lion 
Square-,  II olborn ,  Get.  13. 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  A. 

F  you  think  the  annexed  account 
of  Mogadore,  a  place  hitherto 
very  little  known  (but  to  those  who 
have  connexions  there  or  have  had 
occasion  to  visit  ii),  worth  inserting 
in  your  Miscellany,  it  is  much  at 
your  service.  The  accuracy  of  the 
account  may  be  depended  on. 

Yours,  &c.  Z. 

Mogadore  is  a  sea-port  town  of 
West  JIarbary,  situate  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  in  Lat.  31.  27.  N.  Long.  9. 
20.  West. 

It  is  so  called  from  an  Island  of 
the  same  name,  which  lies  about  a 
third  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  and. 
which  forms  the  hay.  The  town  was 
built  about  43  years  ago,  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  Cidi  Mohamet;  and  the  build- 
ings* being  of  a  whitish  grey  stone, 
and  interspersed  with  mosques  and 
turrets,  has  a  very  handsome  ap¬ 
pearance  as  you  approach  it. 

It  is  entirely  surrounded  with  a 
high  wall  and  battlements,  and  has 
five  batteries,  on  which  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cannon  and  mortars;  most  of 
them  of  brass. 

The  Island  is  tlfie  state-prison  of 
the  kingdom,  and  there  are  always 
on  it  a  number  of  persons  of  note  in 
irons,  many  of  whom  end  their  lives 
there,  or  are  brought  on  shore  only 
to  be  put  to  death. 


The 
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The  present  population  of  Moga¬ 
dore  is  about  seven  or  eight  thousand 
Moors,  and  2000  to  2500  Jews. 
Last  year,  the  Jews  were,  by  an  or¬ 
der  of  the  Emperor,  turned  out  of 
the  Inner  Town  ;  and  so  severely 
and  instantaneously  was  this  order 
executed,  that  women  who  had  been 
brought  to  bed  a  few  hours  before, 
were  not  suffered  to  remain  in  their 
houses,  even  qntil  the  next  day.  The 
Jews,  many  of  whom  owned  excel¬ 
lent  houses,  were  compelled  to  part 
with  them  to  Government  at  a  very 
low  valuation ;  and  they  were  or¬ 
dered  to  remove  io  a  sandy  spot  to 
the  Northward,  which  was  allotted 
to  them  for  their  future  residence. 
Here  they  were  exposed  to  a  scorch¬ 
ing  sun,  strong  winds,  and  occasional 
heavy  rains,  until  they  could  pro¬ 
vide  for  themselves  a  co  vering.  They 
have  now  nearly  completed  their 
town;  which  is  surrounded  with  a 
lofty  wall,  and  at  the  gate  are  placed 
guards,  to  prevent  any  Moors  going 
into  the  town,  unless  on  some  par¬ 
ticular  occasion. 

In  1799,  the  plague  made  great 
havoc  in  this  place,  carrying  off  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  principal  article  of  export 
from  Mogadore  at  present  is  goat¬ 
skins.  Twenty-two  years  ago,  not  a 
single  goat-skin  was  shipped  from 
thence,  and  now  they  export  annually 
10,000  bales,  of  GO  skins  each.  The 
other  exports  are,  yellow  bees-wax, 
bitter  almonds,  Barbary  gum,  gum 
Arabic  or  soudan,  gum  sandrake, 
gum  eiipkorbium,  copper,  cow  and  ox 
hides,  and  calf  skins ;  ostrich  feathers, 
anniseeds,  cummin  seeds,  worm  seeds, 
pomegranate  shells,  carraway  seeds, 
coriander  seeds,  red  and  yellow  Mo¬ 
rocco  leather,  and  fine  twine.  All 
these  can  be  procured  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  may  be  required. 

There  are  also  large  quantities  of 
mules,  oxen,  and  sheep;  olive  oil, 
sheeps’  wool,  saltpetre,  sweet  almonds, 
dates,  raisins,  honey,  wheat,  barley, 
Indian  corn,  and  callavances;  but. 
their  export  is  prohibited,  and  little 
probability  of  any  change,  during 
the  life  of  the  present  Emperor,  Mu- 
ley  Soliman,  who  is  now  in  his  38th 
year.  / 

The  trade  between  Mogadore  and 
London  is  carried  on  principally  by 
Mogadore  Jews  on  their  own  aepount ; 
each  Jew  house  at  Mogadore  having 


a  branch  of  their  family  settled  in 
London.  Of  these,  the  most  consi¬ 
derable  are  the  families  of  Messrs. 
Gueda.Ua  and  M‘Nien,  who  have  been 
resident  in  London  nine  years. 

Mogadore,  at  times,  carries  on  a  con¬ 
siderable  trade  with  the  United  States; 
and  in  time  of  peace,  or  when  Neu¬ 
trals  can  navigate  safely,  with  Mar¬ 
seilles,  Leghorn,  Cadiz,  Lisbon,  Ma¬ 
deira,  the  Canary  Islands,  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  the  West  Indies. 

Mogadore  imports  from  England, 
British  bar  feon,  alum,  copperas,  re¬ 
fined  sugar,  a  few-  coarse  cloths  and 
serges,  and  superfine  cloth,  Irish  dow¬ 
las,  and  a  little  hard-ware;  with  a 
large  quantity  of  East  India  piece- 
goods  and  drugs.  Of  British  manu¬ 
factures,  the  consumption  is  more 
trifling,  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  cargoes  sent  from  London, 
than  that  of  any  trade  which  Great 
Britain  carries  on  with  any  other  part 
of  tlje  world. 

Specie  always  forms  a  considerable 
part  of  the  value  of  an  investment; 
but,  as  the  articles  imported  into  Lon¬ 
don  from  thence  are  mostly  for  our 
manufactories,  it  may  on  the  whole 
be  considered  an  advantageous  trade 
to  Great  Britain, 

At  Mogadore  reside  vice-consuls 
and  agents  of  the  different  eonsuls- 
genefal,  who  live  at  Tangier.  Most 
of  them  hold  their  appointments  from 
the  consuls,  and  have  not  any  sala¬ 
ries  attached  to  their  office.  The 
Europeans  reside  in  what  is  termed 
the  Chateau :  and  some  of  them  have 
excellent  houses  ;  amongst  which, 
there  are  who  possess  every  acco¬ 
modation  and  comfort  which  can  he 
met  with  in  houses  in  England. 

The  country  back  of  Mogadore 
presents  nothing  but  a  long  ridge  of 
sand-hills;  the  tops  of  which,  after 
the  rains,  are  cloathed  with  verdure. 

In  the  distance,  on  a  dear  morn¬ 
ing,  may  be  seen  Mount  Atlas;  its 
summit  coVered  with  snow.. 

The  oldest  'British  inhabitant  is 
Mr.  Gwyrt,  the  British  vice-consul, 
who  has  resided  there  upwards  of 
40  years;  and  The  oldest  European 
resident  in  the  Empire  is  Webster 
Blount,  Esq.  the  Dutch  Consul-general 
at  Tangier, 

Formerly  the  port  of  St.  Cruz,  to 
the  Southward  of  Mogadore,  and  the 
ports  of  Saffee,  Mazagan,  Dar-el- 
Beida,  and  Larache,  to  the  North¬ 
ward, 
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ward,  were  open  for  trade;  but  it 
is  some  years  that  the  Emperor  has 
shat  them  up. 

Mogadore,  Rebat  or  Sallee,  Tan¬ 
gier,  and  Tetuan,  are  now  the  only 
ports  in  the  Empire  where  foreign 
commerce  is  allowed  to  be  carried  on. 
Morocco  is  distant  three  days  and  a 
half  journey  East  from  Mogadore  -r 
and  Talliict,  the  Siberia  of  Barbary, 
eight  days. 

The  climate  of  Mogadore  is  reckon¬ 
ed  very  healthy.  A  strong  "Northerly 
wind  prevails  eight  months  in  the  year ; 
the  other  four  months,  'November, 
December,  January,  and  February, 
the  winds  are  generally  from  the 
South  and  South-West,  with  heavy 
rain  at  intervals.  It  never  freezes  at 
Mogadore,  nor  does  there  ever  fall 
any  snow ;  which  is  remarkable,  as 
at  Morocco  they  have  both  frost  and 
snow;  and  at  Madeira,  which  is  in 
nearly  the  same  latitude,  the  ground 
is  often  covered  with  snow.  Z. 


Mr.  Urban,  Get.  8. 

T  SEND  you  the  following  iuonu- 
1  mental  inscriptions  to  be  found  in 
Burford  Church,  a  village  in  Shrop¬ 
shire  about  two  miles  distant  from 
Tenbury  in  Worcestershire. 

Ou  a  marble  mural  monument  by 
the  side  of  the  Chancel  w  indow  : 

Near  this  place  lie  the  remains  of 
William  Wormington,  M.  A. 

Rector  of  the  second  portion  of  Burford, 
Vicar  of  Stanton  Lacy,  in  the  county  of 
Salop, 

and  Chaplain 

to  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Craven. 
Ob.  7  December,  MDCCLIV. 
anno  oetatis  57. 

2. 

Below  the  above,  on  a  small  cir¬ 
cular  marble  tablet,  in  Roman  letters, 
having  a  coat  of  arms  at  the  top  : 

In  memoriam  Elizabeths? 

Thomas  Cornewel  militis  et  Baronis  de 
Burford,  et  Annse  uxoris  ejus,  iilia?  natn 
-quarts?,  hie  depositee  vicessimo  sexto 
die  Octobris,  anno  D’ni  1675. 

Si  pietas  &  prisca  tides,  virgine  digna, 

Et  senis  &  juvenis,  mira  pudicitia  ; 

Si  eharitas  inopes  pascens,  medicansque 
cub  antes, 

•  I 

Consequitur  laudes,  justaque  ferre  rogi ; 
Hanc  merito  celebrent  praesens  &  postera 
secla, 

Prsebentem  hsec  oculis  conspicienda  suis. 
Sex  nempe  undenos  &  tres  imgleverat 
annos, 


Sanctaque  fide  manens  castaque  larga 
manu  ; 

Nunc  linquit  mundum  immundum,  ccelo- 
que  potitur, 

Et  Christi  sponsi  semper  amore  nitot. 
Ileu  fuit!  heu  vitam  eonsumpsit  flam’ula 
fpbris, 

Viva  ast  virtutis  gloria  morte  caret. 

3 . 

On  the  South  wall  of  the  Chance! 
is  a  handsome  monument  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Thomas  Cornwall.  Within 
a  circular-arched  niche  are  a  male  and 
female  image  kneeling  on  cushions, 
having  a  desk  betw  een  them,  on  each 
side  of  which  is  a  book  open.  The 
images  have  their  hands  uplifted  as 
in  prayer,  and  appear  looking  at  the 
books,  over  which  is  inscribed  the 
following : 

“  O  Lord,  our  souls  receive. 

And  eake  our  sins  forgive ; 

With  joy  this  world  we  leave. 

And  hope  with  thee  to  live ; 

Through  Christ  our  Lord — Amen.’* 

Round  the  arch  is  inscribed, 

“This  monument  was  made  by  the 
appointment  and  charge  of  Sir  Thomas 
Cornwall,  knt.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God 
one  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty. 

Under  the  image  is, 

TRIVNI  DEO  SIT  HONOR  ET  GLORIA. 

Below  the  whole,  in  two  compart¬ 
ments, 

“  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Thomas  Corn¬ 
wall,  son  of  Richard,  brother  to  Sir  Ed¬ 
mund  Cornwall,  Baron  of  Burford,  who 
tooke  to  wife  Katherine  daughter  to  John 
Harley,  of  Bromtonbrian,  in  the  county 
of  Hereford,  by  whom  had  issue  four  sons, 
videlicet,  Sir  Thomas  Cornwall,  Sir  Fran¬ 
cis  Cornwall,  Sir  Edward  Cornwall,  and 
Sir  Richard  Cornwall. 

This  monument  has  coats  of  arms 
affixed. — The  motto  to  which  is  la. 
VIE.  DVRANX. 

4. 

On  the  North  wall  of  the  Chancel 
without  the  Altar  rails,  is  a  mural 
monument  corresponding  to  the  above, 
having  a  male  and  female  figure  kneel¬ 
ing  in  a  square  niche,  with  a  desk 
between  them,  and  over  them  the 
abo  ve  lines,  “  0  Lord,  our  souls  re¬ 
ceive,”  &c. 

The  inscription  recording  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  those  to  whom  the  monu¬ 
ment  was  erected,  is  obliterated. 

5. 

Belov/  the  above,  within  a  pointed 
arched  niche,  lies  a  female  effigies  as 

large 
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large  ?s  life.  Against  the  wail  within 
tiie’ niche,  and  above  the  effigies,  is 
this  inscription ; 

“  Here  lyeth  the  body  of  the  mostnoble 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  of  Gatin t, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  own  sister  to  King 
Henry  the  Fourth,  wife  of  John  Holland, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  Duke  of  Exeter  ; 
after  married  to  Sir  John  Cornwall,  Knight 
yf  the  Garter,- and  Lord  Fanhope.  She 
died  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 
anno  Domini  MCCCCXXVI.” 

6. 

Very  near  to  the  above  is  a  move¬ 
able  wooden  tomb,  or  chest ;  the  sides 
of  which  have  been  adorned  with 
coats  of  arms  ;  and  there  are  marks 
of  au  inscription,  which  is  no  tv  effaced. 
On  the  top  is  a  male  effigies  in  armour, 
as  large  as  life.  This  tomb  is  between 
six  and  seven  feet  long,  and  nearly 
two  widp  ;  and  may  possibly  contain 
the  remains  of, Sir  John  Cornwall. 
Perhaps  some  of  Mr.  Urban’s  readers 
can  give  better  information  upon  this 
subject. 

7. 

Against  the  South  wall  near  the 
Chancel  door: 

“  O  Lord,  my  contrite  heart  and  meek 
Do  not  refuse,  I  thee  beseek. 

“  Here  lyeth  the  heart  of  Edmond 
Cornwall,  Esq.  son  and  heyre  to  Sir  Ri¬ 
chard  Cornwall,  Burford,  knight,  who 
travelling  to  know  Foreign  Countries,  died 
at  Colene,  the  14th  year  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  and  willed  his  servant  to  bury  his 
bod/  there,  and  to  inclose  his  heart  in 
lead,  and  carry  it  to  Burford  to  be  buried. 

The  said  Edmond  married  Elizabeth 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Barr,  knt, 
of  Hertfordshire,  by  which  Elizabeth  the 
said  Edmond  had  a  son  named  Thomas, 
and  a  daughter  named  Elenor.  This 
Thomas  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  and 
heyre  to  Sir  Robert  Lintall,  of  Hampton 
in  Herefordshire,  by  his  wife  Dame  Lucy, 
one  of  the  cousins  and  heyres  unto  the 
last  Lord  Grey  of  Codner,  and  had  issue 
by  her  Sir  Edmond  Cornwall.  The  daugh¬ 
ter  named-  Eleanor  was  married  unto  Sir 
Hugh  Mortimer,  of  Cuyre  Ward,  by  whom 
she  had  one  daughter  and  heyre  who  was 
married  to  Sir  Thomas  Worst,  knight, 
ancestor  to  the  Lord  Delaware  now  living, 
wjio  had  by  her  a  daughter,  married  to 
Sir  Edward  Guildford,  knt.  who  had  issue  by 
her  Arm,  that  most  beautifull  lady,  wife 
unto  the  valiant  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
father  and  mother  to  the  noble  Ambrose 
Earle  of  Warwick,  and  the  right  excellent 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  to  the  Lady 
Catheryne  wife  of  Henry  Lord  Hastings, 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  to  Lady  Mary, 
Gent.  Mag.  November.,  1808. 
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wife  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  knight,  and  Sir  Robert  Sidney, 
created  Earl  of  Leyceater. 

Against  the  South  wall  of  the 
Chancel,  is  a  wooden  Frame,  orna¬ 
mented  with  a  pediment  and  pilasters ; 
the  lower  part  of  which  has  folding 
doors,  which  protect  a  painting  of 
the  corpse  of  one  of  the  entombed. 

The  two  following  inscriptions  are 
on  the  frieze  of  this  frame  : 

Here  lyeth  Ri  char  do.  Cornewayll,  es- 
quier,  and  Jenet  his  wife  ;  which  Richards 
was  sonne  and  he  ire  to  Sir  Thomas  Corne¬ 
wayll,  of  Burford,  knt.  which  Jenet  was 
doghter  and  heire  vnto  HeTy  Woga’  esq. 
and  Katheriu  his  wife,  one  of  the  he  ires 
of  Dauid  Matheu,  of  Ehaidre,  by  bis 
wyf,  which  was  he.yr  to  Vcell,  of  Tort- 
worth;  which  HeTy  was  son  and  heyr  to 
Sir  John  Wogan,  of  Wiston,  knt.  Rich, 
died  do.  1568,  set.  75.  Jenet  died  a® 
do.  1547,  net.  40. 

Here  lyeth  Edmonde  Cornewayll,  son 
and  heyre  to  Richard  Comewaylle  and 
Jenet  his  wyfe,  who  beinge  neuer  mar- 
ryed,  died  wythowte  issue,  in  the  yere  of 
his  age  50,  in  the  yere  of  our  Lord  1585, 
leaui’g  his  lands  and  goods  u’to  his  well 
beloued  brother  Thomas  Cornewayte, 
nowe  liuinge,  who  hath  caused  this  mo- 
nume’t  to  be  made  for  the  memory  of 
his  worsliipfull  pare’ts  and  most  loui’ge 
brother,  in  the' yere  of  our  Lord  1587. 

Yours,  &c.  u.  er. 

***  The  Ludlow  article  ztiill  be  used. 


Illustrations  of  Horace, 
Book  II.  Epistle  I. 

To  Augustus. 

[In  continuation  from  our  last .] 

Pr cesen ti  tibi  maturos  largimur  honores , 
Jurandasque  tuum  per  numen  ponimus  aras. 
Nil  onturum  alias,  nil  ortum  talefcitentes.~\ 

The  notions  usually  formed  con¬ 
cerning  the  deification  of  the  Roman 
Caesars  during  their  lifetime,  seem  to 
stand  in  need  of  some  correction. 
The  generality,  even  amongst  the 
learned,  make  little  scruple  of  acting 
unjustly  by  the  blind  heathens;  at 
least  we  make  too  little  account  of 
the  vast  difference  between  their  con¬ 
ceptions  of  such  matters  and  ours, 
and  how  little  that  which  they  con¬ 
ceived  under  the  name  of  a  god  had 
in  common  with  the  ideas  we  form  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  The  people  called 
heathens,  besides  the  First  cause  of 
all  things,  who  had  no  where  either 
temples  or  priests,  and  of  w  hom  only 
the  philosophers  babbled  or  doated, 
knew  of  no  other  deities  than  tutelar 

spirits 
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spirits.  Even  the  deities  of  the  first 
rank  (dii  majorum  gentium)  were  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  deified  men. 
who  on  account  of  the  great  merit 
they  had  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
■world  acquired  in  behalf  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  were  revered  by  posterity 
as  superior  beings,  because  it  was 
believed,  that  even  after  they  had 
thrown  off  their  earthly  shell,  they  con¬ 
tinued  still  to  be  actively  employed  in 
a  beneficent  providence  respecting 
mankind.  Every  family  honoured 
the  shades  of  their  ancestors  under 
the  appellation  of  lares ,  as  a  sort  of 
benevolent  domestic  deities,  who  had 
not  relinquished  in  death  their  affec- 
tfon  for  that  house  where  they  had 
formerly  lived,  fiui  still  were  fain  to 
make  it  their  abode,  took  an  interest 
in  their  descendants,  brought  them 
good  luck,  or  shielded  them  from 
harm,  &c.  This  aboriginal  and  uni¬ 
versal  belief  very  naturally  led  to  the 
idea,  that  the  first  founders  of  cities, 
as  the  patriarchs  of  a  great  political 
family.,  after  their  death  retained  the 
same  attachment  to  their  cities  as 
the  lares  to  their  houses,  and  were 
unwearied!  y  concerned  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  and  everlasting  duration  of 
those  works  which  once  cost  them  so 
much  trouble  and  care.  From  this 
origin  sprung  by  little  and  little  the 
whole  idolatry  of  the  antients.  The 
general  apprehension  they  thence 
formed  was,  to  conceive  under  the 
term  God,  Acay.ov,  Numen ,  a  more 
©r  less  exalted  and  powerful  manlike 
being,  who  by  benefits  conferred  had 
acquired  a  right  to  the  gratitude  of 
mortals* * * §,  but  also  as  a  testimony  of 
that  gratitude  expected  a  certain  ser¬ 
vice  from  them.  It  is  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  lawgivers  and  sovereigns, 
priests,  soothsayers,  magicians,  &c. 
might,  each  to  his  particular  views 
and  interests,  make  use  of  this  popu¬ 
lar  belief;  and  it  would  have  been 
truly  a  great  w'onder,  if  at  length  it 
bad  not  occurred  to  gratitude  cr  adu¬ 
lation,  to  insert  likewise  princes  in 
the  class  of  these  superior  beings ; 
since  even  the  antient  deities  had  no 
other,  claim  to  the  veneration  of  man¬ 


kind,  than  from  benefits  they  had 
conferred  upon  the  world.  The 
reigning  families,  besides,  mostly  de¬ 
rived  their  genealogies  from  deities 
or  Reified  persons  ;  and  the  step  from 
king  to  god  was  not  greater  than  the 
step  —  from  what  all  are  born  —  to 
king.  And  how  should  the  Greeks 
in  particular  hesitate  to  pay  religious 
honours  to  au  Augustus  or  Hadrf  », 
since  the  Republic  of  Locri  had  done 
so  to  a  simple  Athlete  +  while  bodily 
alive.  Moreover,  it  was  the  Greeks 
who  firstset  the  example  of  dedicating 
altars,  nay  even  temples,  to  the  Ro¬ 
man  proconsuls’  and  military  com¬ 
manders,  to  whom  they  held  them¬ 
selves  in  an  extraordinary  manner 
obliged,  and  of  instituting  festivals 
designated  by  their  names +.  ft  is 
therefore  extremely  comprehensible 
bow  A  ugustus,  without  drawing  upon 
himself  the  charge  either  of  arrogance 
or  of  impiety  from  the  Romans, 
might  allow  of  those  tokens  of  rever¬ 
ence,  to  us  so  offensive.  They  were 
not  so  much  addressed  to  the  person 
as  to  the  genius  of  Augustus,  and  to 
the  majesty  *of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  now  resided  in  him.  it  was 
an  obligatory  kind  of  homage  — >  the 
more  binding  as  it  was  voluntary  — 
a  new  politico-religious  tie,  which 
received  a  stronger  sanction  from  the 
religion  connected  with  it,  and  which 
drew  faster  together  the  numerous 
and  far-sundered  provinces  of  that 
prodigious  empire,  and  attached  them 
closer  to  the  common  head  —  and, 
for  the  same  reason,  Augustus  would 
not.  permit  in  any  of  the  provinces  a 
temple  to  he  dedicated  to  him,  other¬ 
wise  than  in  common  with  the  god¬ 
dess  Kome^;  although  it  was  not 
unknown  to  him,  says  Suetonius,  that 
this  honour  had  been  formerly  paid 
to  several  proconsuls  in  behalf  of 
themselves  alone.  ‘  But  at  that  time 
liberty  was  still  flourishing,  and  it 
was  self-evident  that  the  lustre  of 
so  high  an  honour  reverberated  on 
the  Republic,  the  majesty  w hereof 
in  the  provinces  was  represented  l>y 
the  proconsuls.  Under  Augustus  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  so  greatly  altered, 


*  Delta,  e-at  mortal!  juvare  mortatem  :  6c.  haec  ad  a}  tern  am  glonain  via.  Mac  pro- 
ceres  iere  R-omani,  &.C.'  Hie  est  vetustissimus  referendi  bene  merentibus  gratiam  ^nos, 
ut  tales  numiniHu. y  adscribantur.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 

f  He  was  called  Euthemius,  and  his  apotheosis  by  the  Loerians  was  commanded  by 
the  Oracle  at  Delphi.  Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  47. 

%  See  the  Abbe  Mongault’s  dissertation  on  this  .subject  in  the  Memoir,  de  Lilterature, 
tome  i. 

§  Sueton.  in  Aag.  cap.  52. 

that 
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that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
but  that  an  honour  which  a  T.  Fla- 
niinius  could  formerly  accept  with¬ 
out  hesitation,  must  have  excited 
odium  and  universal  discontent,  if 
Augustus  had  received  it  solely  for 
himself,  without  expressly  taking  the 
name  of  Rome  conjointly  with  his 
own.  Rome,  personified  into  a  god¬ 
dess,  already  had  temples  in  several 
of  the  Grecian  cities.  Smyrna  had 
been  the  first  to  give  the  Romans  in 
the  year  559  that  highest  possible 
mark  of  devotion  according  to  the 
opinion  then  prevailing.  That  the 
Genius  of  Augustus,  married  as  it 
were  to  the  Fortuna  of  Rome,  re¬ 
ceived  in  remote  provinces  a  common 
temple,  where  the  divinities  were 
publicly  implored  for  the  united  pro¬ 
sperity  of  Augustus  and  the  city  of 
Rome,  had  nothing  offensive  in  it, 
nothing  repugnant  to  the  present 
constitution  ;  but  the  same  thing  in 
the  midst  of  Rome  seemed  dangerous 
to  the  timid  Augustus,  who  now 
more  than  ever  was  desirous  to  avoid 
every  appearance  of  odious  pre-emi¬ 
nences.  In  the  mean  time  he  was 
neither  able  nor  willing  to  prevent 
the  erection  of  numerous  altars  in 
honour  of  him,  since  the  altar  which 
the  Senate,  on  his  return  in  the  year 
735,  had  caused  to  be  raised ,Forti\nce 
Reduci ;  those  altars,  however,  were 
not  designed  for  sacrificing  to  him  as’ 
a  god,  but  to  sacrifice  and  pray  for 
him  as  a  mortal.  That  this  was  their 
true  and  sole  destination,  no  one,  con¬ 
versant  in  the  religion  of  the  R  omans, 
w  ill  doubt ;  and  besides,  it  may  be 
proved  from  the  altar  cited  by  the 
Abbe  Mongault  from  the  work. of 
Grater  (still  standing  at  Rome  in  the 
Medicean  gardens)  which  according 
t  o  the  inscription  is  one  of  those  which 
were  dedicated  to  Augustus  by  S.  P. 
Q.  R.  and  on  one  side  whereof  is  re- 
iresented  Augustus  himself,  as  Ponti- 
ex  Maximus,  surrounded  by  other 
priests  sacrificing.  F'or  that  he  sacri¬ 
ficed  to  himself  surely  nobody  can 
suppose.  “  What  then  does  our  Poet 
mean  by  making  such  a  mighty  stir 
about  the  erection  of  these  altars  ? 
From  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks 
of  them,  one  can  scarcely  apprehend 
otherwise  than  that  the  Romans  had 
actually  deified  their  Augustus  while 
yet  alive  and  merry.”  I  answer: 
although  the  reverence  they  paid  by 
thf-  dedication  of  such  altars  did  not 


amount  to  divine  honours,  ^nor  had 
any  such  view:  it  was  nevertheless 
an  unusual  honour,  which  in  Rome 
itself  no  mortal  had  ever  experienced, 
and  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  earner t 
and  pledge  of  the  apotheosis  which 
awaited  him  on  his  demise.  But  that 
was  all  ;  and  what  Horace  seems  far¬ 
ther  to  say,  is  simply  a  turn  of  ex¬ 
pression,  to  enhance  the  distinction 
thus  conferred  on  Augustus,  and 
which  might  not  unfitly  be  thus  trans¬ 
lated  :  We  raise  altars  to  thee,  while 
yet  alive,  at  which  our  posterity  in 
after-times  shall  swear. 

Pontificum  libros .]  Horace  means 
thereby,  no  doubt,  the  same  which 
Livy  calls  Commentaries  Ponlijicum , 
and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (who 
has  handed  down  to  us  a  fragment  of 
them)  the  sacred  books,  tepoi  AsXlot, 
They  were  begun  at  a  time  when, 
except  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  who 
had  the  charge  of  compiling  them, 
there  w  ere  not  many  persons  in  Rome 
who  could  read  and  write  :  and  con¬ 
tained  a  chronicle  of  the  city  of  Rom'e 
from  the  remotest  ages  down  to  the  se¬ 
venth  century,  richly  embellished  with 
legendary  tales  and  marvellous  occur¬ 
rences.  It  was  probably  these  won¬ 
derful  contents,  together  with  the 
uncooth,  blunt  style,  and  credulous 
manner  of  narration,  that  made  them 
(as  Athens  observes  to  Cicero*)  so 
extremely  diverting  to  read.  Ho¬ 
race,  although  in  general  he  was  u*o 
great  loyer  of  hoary  beauties,  does 
not  therefore  disclaim  all  interest  in 
the  antiquities  which  are  the  subject 
here  :  he  only  ridicules  that  vitiated 
and  affected  taste  of  their  extrava¬ 
gant  admirers,  who  took  such  great 
delight  in  those  remains  of  the  rude 
ages,  that  they  had  no  relish  at  all 
for  any  thing  modern. 

Aunosa  vo lamina  vatum.~\  At  this 
time  they  amused  themselves  at  Rome 
with  an  infinite  number  of  antient 
prophecies;  among  which,  those  in 
particular  of  a  noble  Roman,  named 
Cn.  Marcius  (who  pretended  to  have 
revelations,  and  who  had  long  fore¬ 
told  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Can  me) 
on  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter, 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  Senate ; 
the  particulars  whereof  may  be  seen 
in  the  x-xvth  book  of  Livy.  Augus- 


*  De  Legibn3,  fib.  i.  cap.  2.  annales 
pontificum  maximoram,  quibus  nihil  legi 
poRst  jucundius. 

tus. 
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tus,  in  the  year  741,  on  the  death  of 
the  former  triumvir  Lepidus,  having 
obtained  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maxi¬ 
mus,  which  conferred  upon  him  the 
only  branch  of  sovereignty  he  was 
not  yet  possessed  of,  namely,  the  su¬ 
preme  power  in  all  things  respecting 
religion,  ordered  all  the  books  of  that 
kind,  of  which  upwards  of  2000  were 
collected,  to  he  brought  together 
and  committed  to  the  flames.  Only 
the  verses  which  were  attributed  to 
the  Sybils,  were  held  in  too  high  re¬ 
spect  by  the  Roman  populace,  to 
allow  of  his  venturing  to  lay  hands 
upon  them.  The  collection  of  them, 
which  from  the  time  of  the  Tarquins 
had  been  preserved  in  the  Capitol, 
was  indeed,  together  with  the  tem¬ 
ple  itself,  burnt  in  the  war  with  the 
Italian  Confederacy.  The  Senate  had 
however,  sometime  afterwards,  pro¬ 
vided  a  new  collection,  consisting  of 
about  a  thousand  verses,  which  had 
been  accumulated  at  Erjthra?,  and  in 
other  places  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  by 
different  private  persons.  With  these 
they  had  hitherto  been  obliged  to 
make  shift;  till  Augustus,  probably 
because  the  fondness  of  superstitious! 
people  for  curiosities  of  that  nature 
had  administered  to  the  birth  of  vari¬ 
ous  spurious  Sybilline  ballads,  set  on 
foot  a  revision  of  them,  and  by  the 
reverend  college  XV  virorum  saeris 
faciundis ,  caused  a  new,  complete, 
and  authentic  copy  of  the  Sybilline 
verses  to  be  made,  which  he  —  with 
all  due  respect  —  inclosed  in  two  gilt 
caskets*  and  caused  to  be  deposited 
under  the  pedestal  of  the  Palatine 
Apollo,  as  their  natural  guardian. 
They  kept  possession  of  this  place 
till  the  year-of  Christ  363,  when  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  was  consumed  by 
fire  —  the  two  caskets,  however, 
were  with  great  difficulty  saved.  The 
Poet  Claudian  mentions  them  as  still 
in  being  and  in  great  respect,  about 
the  year  403,  and  accuses  the  famous 
Stilicho  of  having  at  hist  destroyed 
them,  out  of  haired  to  the  Roman 
.Empire,  as  the  palladium  of  which 
they  were  regarded. 

Dictitet  Albftno  Musas  in  monte 
locutas.}  From  the  top  of  Mount 
Alba ;  as  though  the  Muses  had  de¬ 
serted  Parnassus,  and  pitched  their 
abode  on  the  Albanian  hill;  which, 
on  account  of  the  many  portentous 
things  that  happened  upon  it,  was 
held  in  a  sort  of  religious  respect 


by  the  Latin  tribes  of  the  primitive 
times,  and  had  been  likewise  the 
scene  of  the  private  conversations 
which  King  Numa  pretended  to  have 
with  the  nymph  Egeria. 

JSilintra  est  ole  a ,  nil  extra  est  in 
mice  durit]  i.  e.  As  it  by  no  means  fol¬ 
lows,  that  because  the  outside  is  hard, 
and  the  eatable,  the  nut  itself  is  with¬ 
in,  it  must  be  the  same  with  the 
olive  :  so  neither  is  it  to  be  inferred, 
that  the  works  of  the  earliest  Roman 
Poets  have  precedence  over  those  of 
the  moderns,  because  it  is  so  with 
the  C  reeks. 

Archivis  doclihs  unctisA  That  Ho¬ 
race  in  this  passage  intended  to  give 
the  preference  over  the  Greeks,  even 
in  painting,  to  the  Romans  of  hi* 
time —  and  that  in  a  letter  to  Augus¬ 
tus,  to  whom  by  such  an  unfortunate 
display  of  patriotism,  he  must  have 
made  himself  extremely  ridiculous, — 
is  .somewhat  which  absolutely  is  not 
to  be  conceived,  even  though  a  hun¬ 
dred  scholiasts  should  affirm  it.  I  am 
readily  disposed  to  believe,  that  ir, 
was  not  at  that  time  expected  of  a 
Horace,  that  he  should  be  a  person 
of  universal  science;  and  that  conse¬ 
quently  it  was  very  pardonable  in 
him  if  he  were  no  great  connoisseur 
in  painting.  But  is  it  necessary  then 
to  be  a  comiois  eur,  in  order  to  know 
how  infinitely  behind  the  Greeks  the 
Romans  were  in  that  art  ?  And  how 
could  one  who  had  been  at  Athens, 
and  had  now  so  long  been  the  domes¬ 
tic  companion  of  a  Maecenas,  ever 
take  it  into  his  head  to  set  up  the 
Romans,  on  account  of  the  landscape- 
painter  Ludius*,  or  of  their  Arelius, 
whose  goddesses  were  always  the 
portraits  of  his  mistresses,  against 
the  Greeks,  who,  from  the  age  of 
Pericles  and  Alexander  alone,  had  far 
more  excellent  painters  to  produce, 
than  the  Romans  could  name,  bad 
and  indifferent,  since  the  building  of 
their  city  ?  —  1  would,  therefore, 
change  the  full  point  after  the  31st 
line  info  a  comma,  and  read,  with 
Ge.sner  and  Batteux,  the  three  fol¬ 
lowing  verses,  venimus  ud  summuin, 
Ac.  as  a  continuation  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  whereby  Horace  endeavours  to 
push  the  blind  votaries  of  the  old 
Roman  literature  to  absurdity.  Piis 
real  meaning  therefore  is*,  if  we 
would  assert  that;  because  the 


*  And  even  he  was  an  ffitolian  by  birth. 

undents. 
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patients,  with  the  Greeks,  arc  the  best, 
therefore  it  must  be  so  with  us ;  then 
there  is  nothing  so  preposterous  that 
we  might  not  with  equal  right  main¬ 
tain  !  thus,  we  should  even  imagine 
that  we  excelled  the  Greeks  in  music, 
in  painting,  in  athletics,  in  short,  that 
w  e  had  already  attained  the  non  pins 
ultra.  —  This  is,  beyond  ail  manner 
of  doubt,  what  Horace  must  have 
meant,  and  we  need  only  pay  strict 
attention  to  the  whole  combination, 
for  perceiving,  thatcjther  he  intended 
to  say  this,  or  has  uttered  the  most 
inconsequent  absurdity  that  could 
ever  have  escaped  a  Bavins  or  a  Maj- 
vius.  , 

Paullatim  vello .]  The  story  to 
which  Horace  here  alludes,  is  related 
by  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Sertorius. 
That  General,  who  maintains  one  of 
the  foremost  stations  among  the 
great  men  who  owed  nothing  to  for¬ 
tune  —  after  many  victories  and  many 
defeats,  had  got  together  once  more 
a  numerous  army  of  barbarians,  bra’*  e, 
but  wild,  and  averse  from  all  order 
and  discipline,  who,  all  he  could  do, 
would  constantly  begin  the  attack, 
and  by  whose  rashness  he  would  soon 
have  been  utterly  ruined,  unless  he 
could  devise  some  means  of  convinc¬ 
ing  them  of  the  necessity  of  adopting 
a  considerate  conduct.  At  length  he 
allowed  them  to  rush  forward  to  the 
onset;  they  were,  notwithstanding 
their  bold  but  disorderly  attack,  re¬ 
pulsed  by  the  Homans,  and  would 
have  come  off  very  badly,  had  not 
Sertorius  in  the  nick  of  time  marched 
up  to  their  relief,  and  happily  brought 
back  the  fugitives  to  the  camp.  This 
sound  drubbing  threw  them  all  at 
once  into  as  great  dejection  as  they 
had  before  been  fool-hardy  and  preci¬ 
pitate.  Sertorius,  <1  master,  such  as 
t  here  are  hut  few  in  the  art  of  dealing 
with  mankind,  deemed  this  the  pro¬ 
per  time  to  cure  them  at  once  of. 
both.  The  finest  philosophical  dis¬ 
course  in  the  world  would  here  have 
nought  availed — or  rather  never  avails 
to  any  good  purpose.  For  raw,  unci¬ 
vilized  men,  comprehend  nothing  of 
it ;  aud  the  more  polished  only  amuse 
themsqlves  with  it,  and  dispute,  when 
the  elegant  orator  has  finished,  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  in  the  right  or  the  wrong. 
Sertorius  drew  up  his  army  in  a  ring*, 
and,  without  mentioning  his  design, 
ordered  two  horses,  a  young  and  vi¬ 
gorous  Andalusian  stallion,  and  an 


old,  lame,  broken-winded,  bareboned 
jade,  to  be  led  into  the  centre.  The 
vigorous,  horse,  which  was  particu¬ 
larly  remarkable  for  his  bowing  mane 
and  fme  long  bushy  tail,  was  brought 
out  by  a  little,  feeble,  ill-looking  fel¬ 
low,  whereas  the  miserable  lank-sided 
jade  was  led  by  a  tall  stout  groom. 
Every  one  was  big  with  expectation 
of  what  all  this  meant.  Sertorius 
gave  the  word.  All  at  once  the  s tout 
fellow  seized  the  tail  of  the  poor, 
battered,  worn- out  hack,  and  tugged 
with  all  his  might,  as  determined  to 
pull  it  off;  whilst  this  was  doing,  the 
httle,  weak,  and  writhied  shrimp  of 
a  chap,  crept  behind  the  vigorous 
horse,  and  plucked  one  hair  after 
another  out  of  his  tail.  The  former,  ' 
after  pulling  with  his  whole  strength 
in  vain  amidst  the  loud  peals,  of 
laughter  from  the  wise  spectators, 
was  at  last  obliged  to  forego  the  at¬ 
tempt  for  want  of  breath  ;  whereas 
the  other,  without  difficulty  and  in  a 
few  minutes,  had  plucked  off  the 
strong  horse’s  tail  hair  by  hair,  and 
shewed  it  triumphantly  hi  his  hand. — 
The  apologue  was  well  adapted  to 
make  high  fun  for  the  spectators  ; 
hut  if  Sertorius  had  omitted  to  make 
the  application,  they  would  have  gone 
away  just  as  prudent  as  they  came. 
He,  therefore,  stepped  forward,  and 
—  added  the  moral.  My  dear  com¬ 
rades,  said  he,  you  sec  that  by  pa¬ 
tience  frequently  more  is  performed, 
than  by  strength.  There  are  many 
things  that  cannot  possibly  be  done 
at  once,  whatever  force  and  pains 
may  he  exerted ;  and  in  which  we 
may  very  easily  succeed  if  we  go  to 
work  by  degrees,  &c.  —  as  may  be 
read  in  Plutarch  by  any  one  who  is  wont 
to  take  salt  to  his  salt  meat. 

Ennius  A  sapiens ,  A  forth ,  A  alter 
Homerusf]  Pythagoras,  it  is  well 
known,  taught  his  Kroioniatfcs-  the 
metempsychosis  —  though,  perhaps, 
he  did  not  believe  it  himself,  or  ar. 
least  believed  it  in  u  different  sense. 
The  old  Roman  poet  Ennius,  a  con¬ 
temporary  of  the  Scipios  and  Pauhp 
vEmilius,  was,  in  his  way,  and  for 
his  time,  an  excellent  man.  Under 
him  the  Roman  literature  began  to 
take  a  flight,  which  promised  tile 
happiest  progress  :  he  first  enriched 
it  from  the  stores  of  Greece,  and  had 
the  courage,  in  a  language  which  he 
had  previously  to  form  and  polish, 
to  emulate  a  Homer.  But  the  con¬ 
sciousness 
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sciousnesa  of  his  talents,  and  the  and  cites,  in  the  second  book  de  Ora- 
fame  he  acquired  among  his  coutem-  tore ,  several  Iiltle  extracts  from  his 
poraries,  were  too  strong  for  his  mo-  comedies,  which  he  finds  extremely 
desty  *  and  good  Ennius,  because  he  droll.  it  w  as  probably  these  humour- 
hud  composed  a  huge  historical  poem  ous  conceits  and  witticisms,  that  had 
on  the  achievements  of  Scipio  Afri-  been  preserved  traditionally  +  down  to 
canusj  and  ■  a  voluftunous  Roman  Horace’s  time,  as  the  best  and  as  it 
Chronicle  in  hexameters,  not  only  were  the  spirit  of  this  Nasvius. 
was  fond  of  hearing  himself  styled.  Aufert  Pacuvlus  docli  famam  senis- 

the  Roman  Homer,  but  even  related  Actius  altu~\  Pacuvius,  a  sister’s-son 
himself,  in  the  exordium  to  his  An-  of  the  Poet  Ennius,  excelled  at  once 
mils,  with  much  honest  simplicity,  in  Painting  and  in  Tragedy.  He  was 
that  Homer  had  appeared  to  him  in  born  in  the  year  533,  and  lived  till 
a  dream,  and  disclosed  to  him,  that  623-  The  Roman  language  and 
his  sou!,  after  various  transmigra-  poetry  were  both  improved  by  this 
tions,  had  at  length  got  into  a  pea-  poet ;  and  a  couple  of  fragments, 
cock,  and  from  that  passed  immedi-  which  I  shall  hy  and  by  quote  from 
ately  into  his,  Ennius’s,  body.  This  him,  justify  the  high  estimation  in 
is  the  Pythagorean  dream,  to  which  which  he  was  held,  even  in  Cicero’s 
our  Poet  here  alludes.  Ennius  thereby  time,  by  the  Romans,  who,  notwith- 
guhlicty  vouched  himself  to  be  a  se-  standing  that  his  Latin  was  none  of 
cond  Homer-,  bat  gave  himself  as  the  purest,  seems  to  assign  him  the 
little  concern,  in  Horace’s  opinion,  foremost  place  amongst  their  tragic 
bow  he  should  keep  his  word  • —  as  poets  :j:,  and  was  wont  frequently  to 
the  critics,  who  recognised  him  for  cite  him.  —  Attius  or  Actius  came 
the  Roman  Homer,  did  whether  or  forth  in  Tragedy,  as  his  rival,  in  his 
not  he  had  kept  Ills  word.  —  The  thirtieth  year,  in  order  to  snatch 
manner  in  which  Gesner  would  have  from  the  brows  of  the  old  man  of 
this  passage  understood,  is  so  un-  fourscore  the  well-earnt  wreath  which 
fortunate,  that  we  must  read  him  he  had  so  long  wore.  The  critics,  to 
twice,  in  order  to  believe  that  we  whom  Ennius  was  a  Homer,  found  in 
have  read  him  right.  The  horror  Actius  a  second  Sophocles  ;  and  Pa- 
nctturalis  of  this  learned  interpreter  cuvius  was  forced  to  content  himself 
for  every  thing  that  looks  like  irony,  with  being  styled  the  Roman  Euripi- 
is  inconceivable.  des,  whom,  as  far  as  we  can  judge 

Nirvitts  in  manibus  non  est,  et  mcntlbus  herrei  Horn  his  fragments,  he  had  really 
Pane  re  ens:  adeo  sanctum  est  vetus  omne  took  for  his  model.  This,  is  unques- 
poi'ma.}  lionablywhat  Horace  intended  by  the 

Horace,  contrary  to  his  intention,  contrast  of  the  characteristic  epithets, 
pays  Nrevius  no  small  compliment,  learned  and  sublime ;  since  the  same 
by  saying,  every  one  knows  him  al-  judgment  would  likewise  suit  Euri- 
inost  by  heart,  notwithstanding  that  pides  and  Sophocles, 
none  of  his  works  are  any  longer  ex-  Bicitur  A f rani  toga  convenisse  Me- 
taut.  Naevius,  who  was  a  contempo-  nandro.']  This  Afranius,  who  was 
rary  of  Ennius',  though  somewhat  celebrated  for  h\sf abulce  legatee,  i.  e. 
younger*,  excelled  likewise  both  in  comedies,  wherein  Rorhan  charac- 
Epie  and  in  Dramatic  Poetry.  His  ters  and  manners  were  represented, 
particular  strength  lay  in  comedy,  was  not  by  the  critics  compared  with 
wherein,  however,  even  while  living,  Menander  (whose  language  he  evi- 
he  was  obliged  to  yield  precedence  to  dently  did  not  understand),  because 
bis  rival  Plautus.  Cicero  says  of  be  took  that  Poet  of  the  Graces  for 
him:  that  he  was  facetiarum  plenus,  his  pattern,  but  because  they  thought 


*  This  Cicero  expressly  says  in  cap.  i.  of  the  first  Tusculanu  j  and  he  knew  it,  pro¬ 
bably,  better  than  Lambinus  and  the  others  who  have  repeated  it  after  him. 

j-  Cicero  makes  the  great  orator  of  his  time,  L.  Crassus,  say  of  his  mother-in-law 
Labia  :  Cum  audio  socrum  me  am  I. a  Ham,  cam  sic  audio  ut  Plautum  mihi  ant  Ncrvium  videar 
audire,  & c.  Tills  Ladia  was  a  daughter  of  the  C.  Lselius  who  bears  the  principal  part 
in  the  dialogue  on  Friendship,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  the  several  poets  here 
mentioned.  She  had  therefore,  as  likewise  Crassus  himself  remarks,  adopted  this 
primitive  artless  manner  of  expressing  herself,  which  every  moment  put  him  in  mind 
*t  Flaunts  and  Naevius,  by  tradition  from  her  father. 


he 
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he  resembled  him  by  nature,  and  that 
his  pieces  excelled  those  of  the  other 
Roman  comic  writers,  like  those  of 
Menander,  by  elegance  and  refine¬ 
ment.  Cicero  throws  some  light 
oil  this  passage.  Afranius,  he  says*, 
formed  himself  upon  the  model  of  the 
Roman  knight  C.  Titius,  who  is  to  be 
numbered  amongst  the  eloquent  men  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  had 
made  as  great  proficiency  as  a  Lathi 
Orator,  without  understanding  G  reek, 
sine  Greeds  Uteris ,  could  possibly  do. 
The  orations  of  this  Titius,  he  adds, 
are  so  full  of  shrewdness,  wit,  and 
urbanity,  that  one  might  almost 
fancy  them  written  in  the  Attic  taste  ; 
and  he  has  introduced  this  manner  of 
composition  even  into  his  tragedies; 
where,  however,  it  produces  no  good 
effect,  &c.  We  have  here  then  the 
true  solution  of  the  {enigma,  how 
Afranius  came  by  his  likeness  to  Me¬ 
nander.  W.  T. 

Great  Ormond-street. 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  12. 

E  are  sorry  to  find,  that,  among 
the  speeches  at  public  meet¬ 
ings,  respecting  the  Convention,  at 
Cintra,  some  very  improper  allusions 
have  keen  made  to  our  conduct  on 
that  occasion,  it  is  very  true  that 
we  did  give  notice  of  that  event  at 
a  yery  late  hour,  and  an  hour 
at  which  we  are  not  .accustomed 
to  open  our  mouths  unless  we 
have  something  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance  to  communicate.  On  that 
occasion,  however,  the  fact  was, 
that  we  had  no  time  to  examine 
the  matter,  being  charged  to  deliver 
our  message  at  a  moment’s  warning, 
and,  as  we  may  say,  in  the  dark. 
You  know,  Sir,  that  we  are  but  ser¬ 
vants —  a  sort  of  dumb  waiters  on 
our  masters,  until  they  are  pleased 
to  let  us  speak.  We  have  a  Prime 
Minister  over  us ;  and  we  have  been 
so  long  accustomed  to  obey  orders, 
that  vftj  are  obliged  to  preserve  the 
most  submissive  carriage ,  although 
we  are  ready  to  hurst.  Many  causes 
are  assigned  for  this  Convention  — 
the  Commanders — want  of  bread — 
want  of  camp-equipage,  and  so  on ; 
but  it  seems  very-  hard  that  the  little 
noise  we  made  in  the  world  should 
be  brought  into  the  account.  Per- 

h«  ^ 

aps,  indeed,  had  a  sufficient  num- 
+  Do  opt-,  gen.  Orator,  cap.  i. 


her  of  us  been  on  the  spot,  matters 
might  have  turned  out  otherwise; 
but  as  it  is,  we  had  no  other  duty  to 
perform  tbaa  to  announce,  in  our 
usual  way,  what  other  people  had 
done,  leaving  it  to  the  Aation  at  large 
to  judge  or  ti  e  value  of  our  intel¬ 
ligence.  Some  have  been  so  bold  as 
to  assert,  we  know  not  with  what 
truth,  that  our  masters  themselves 
were  to  blame,  for  not  keeping  their 
news  till  next  morning  —  that  a  night's 
sleep  would  have  enabled  them  to 
see  things  in  a  different  light — and 
that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  peruse 
dispatches  after  dinner  I  Be  ail  tins 
as  it  may,  we  did  no  more  than  we 
were  ordered ;  and  as  none  off  us  are 
so  articulate  as  {o  distinguish  between 
victory  and  defeat,  glory  and  dis¬ 
grace,  we  really  think  that  on  the 
present  occasion  our  share  of  the 
blame  is  too  insignificant  for  notice, 
or  ought  to  be  placed  td  the  account 
ol  our  masters,  who  can  discharge 
u s  when  th  ey  please.  We  hope,  there¬ 
fore,  Sir,  that  while  we  preserve  our 
usual  neutrality,  we  shall  meet  with 
our  usual  indulgence  from  a  gene¬ 
rous  pub  lick  ;  and  that  whatever 
blame  may  rest  with  others,  no  per¬ 
son  will  be  so  cruel  as  to  impeach, 
the  credit  of, 

Y  ours,  &c.  The  Tower  Guns. 

P.  S.  In  this  application  we  are 
cordially  joined  by  our  little  friends 
in  the  Park,  and  by  the  f’  /cg-oificers 
of  many  towers  in  the  kingdom. 

Air.  Urban,  Beccles ,  OcU  3. 

SHALL  consider  myself  greatly 
obliged  would  any  of  your  nu¬ 
merous  Correspondents  inform  me 
(through  the  medium  of  your  Maga¬ 
zine),  whose  property  the  portrait  off 
Oliver  Cromwell.,  formerly  hanging  at 
Ross  Hall  in  Jbeccies,  became,  after 
the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Rich,  and 
by  whom  and  when  presented  to, the 
British  Museum?  L  am  told  it  was 
“  always  highly  valued”  by  the  Rich 
family,  as  a  most  striking  likeness 
of  the  Protector .  ’Tis  very  easy  to 
account  for  its  finding  a  place  amongst 
the  numerous  paintings  formerly  fit 
Ross  Hall,  when  we  consider  not 
only  the  great  confidence  and  friend¬ 
ship  which  existed  between  the  Riches 
and  Oliver ,  but  the  connexion  being 
further  united  and  confirmed  by  a 
marriage  between  the  two  families. 

Yours,  &c.  W.  Ardis. 

Mr. 
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ov. 


Mr.  Urban,  London ,  Oct ,  12. 


CIONS'ID'ERING'  your  Magazine  as 
-/  a  valuable  repertory  of  Anti¬ 
quities,  I  herewith  inclose-  for  'you 
King-  Alfred’s  account  of  some  curious 
and  extraordinary  euterprizes  in  -  Na¬ 
vigation,  performed  in  the  Ninth 
century  ;  one  of  which  is  nothing  less 
than  the  First  Discovery  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  White  Sea  round  the  North 
Cape,  as  far  as  the  river  Dvina  ;  which, 


when  we  recollect  the  time  and  man¬ 
ner  of  its  accomplishment,  must  ap¬ 
pear  even  more  interesting  and  more 
hazardous  than  any  modern  disco¬ 
very  that  can  be  made  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  improved  state  of  navigation. 

I  am  induced,  principally,  to  trouble 
you  with  this,  in  order  that  some 
of  your  numerous  Readers  and  Cor¬ 
respondents  may  freely  offer  their 
remarks  on  any  mistakes  which  I 
may  have  made  in  the  appropriation 
of  places,  many  of  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  be  ascertained  ; 
particularly  as  I  have  found  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  differ  so  widely  from  all 
others,  who  have  hi therto  attempted 
to  illustrate  these  venerable  remains 


of  the  Royal  Historian. 

Yours,  &c.  J.  Ingram. 

Omni  ere  told  his  lord,  King  Al¬ 
fred,  that  he  lived  farthest  to  ihe' 
North  of  all  the  Northmen  v  Be 
says,  that  he,  dwelt  on  the  main-land 


to  the  Northward,  by  the  West  Sea; 
til  at  the  land,  however,  extends  to  a 
very  great  length  A  thence  onward  to 
the  North;  but  it  is  all r waste,  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  few  places,'  where  the  Fin¬ 
landers  occasionally  report,' for  hunt¬ 
ing  in  the  winter*  and  in  the  summer 
for  fishing*  along'  thd  sea-coast.  He 
said,  that  he  was  determined  to  find 
out,  on  a  certain  time,  how  far  this 
country  extended  Northward ,  or 
whether  any  one  lived  to  the  North 
of  the  waste.  With  this  intent  he 
proceeded  Northward  along  the 
coast  A  [caving  all  the  way  the 
waste-land  on  the  starboard,  and  the 
wide  sea  on  the  back-board d,  for 
three  days.  He  wras  then  as  far  N orth 
ns  the  whale-hunters  ever  go.  He 
then  continued  his  voyage,  steering 
yet  Northward,  as  far  as  he  could 
sail  within  three  other  days.  Then, 
the  land  began  to  take  a  turn  to 
the  Eastward,  even  unto  the  inland 
sea,  he  knows  not  how  far «.  He  re¬ 
members,  however,  that  he  stayed 
there  waiting  for  a  Western  wind,  or 
a  point  to  the  N  orth,  and  sailed  thence 
Eastward  by  theland,  as  farashe  could 
sail  in  lour  days.  Then  he  was  obliged 
to  wait  for  a  due  North  wind,  because 
the  land  there  began  to  run  South¬ 
ward,  quite  to  the  inland  sea,  he 
knows  not  how  farf.  He  sailed  thence 
along* the  coast  Southward,  as  far  ashe 


a  It  may  be  imagined  by  a  fastidious  Critick,  that  this  expression  is  incorrect;  Hero¬ 
dotus  fpund  faiut  with  the  term  Hyperboreans- ;  as  if,  says  he,  there  could  be  any  peo¬ 
ple  above  or  beyond  the  North  1  The  observation,  however,  is  perhaps  hypercritical. 
in  the  present  instance,  the  Saxon  expression  of  King  Alfred  is  much  more  elegant 
and  correct  than  that  of  his  modern  translator  :  literally,  “  That  he  of  all  the  Northern 
men  the  Northern-most,  abode.55  J.  J. 

b  s  word  •lane,  well  denoting  the  extreme  length  of  Norway,  is  omitted  in  Mr,. 


though 


it  is  there 


Barrington's  edition,  as  well  as  in  the  Oxford  edition  of  1678,  uLuubu  1L  1S  uiarv 
properly  translated,  “  dixit  terrain  iilam  Occidentalem  longe  versus  Aquilonem  esse 
porrectam.”  Mr.  Barrington,  however,  translates  the  passage  with  abundance  of  con¬ 
cision  and  contradiction  :  “  The  land  of  the  Northmen  is  due  North,  from  that  sea”  In 
which  short  sentence  there  are  three  mistakes:  a  proof  of  the  importance  of  a  single 
word,  and  that  an  ad  Active  and  a  monosyllable  !  J.  /. 

“  ya  for  he  norj?rihte  be  fhem  lande,”  which  is  not  fully  translated;  “  atque  ecu 
prep  cr  $e  recta  versus,  septentrionem  esse  profectum.”  Seethe  Oxford  edition,  l>y  the 
.Scholars,  of  University  College.  J).  B. — See  also  the  notes  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  Forster 
sub  mitittita.  J.  I.  * 

d  Or  to  the  left.  D .  B. — The  larboard  according  to  the  present  nautical  phrase. 

«/.  i. 

e  ihe  words  in  the  original  are,  “  o]?Te  sio  see  jn  on  pint  land  he  nyste  hwa3T?er*,> 
nhica  in  the  Latin  translation  run,  “  Nescire  autem  se  nam  infra  terrain  ill^m,  sit 
mare;  ’  but  the  objection  to  this  translation  is,  that  there  is  no  word  in  the  Saxon  to 
be  rendered  sit.  D.  B. — The  greatest  objection  is,  that  the  word  hwceber  has  been 
misunderstood,  which  in  tins  place  signifies  whither,  or  how  far,  quousque ;  not  whether , 
utrvm,  nvene ,  num,-  &c.  Mr.  Barrington’s  translation  is  therefore  right  in  the  present 
instance.  this  inland  sea  is  the  0 wen-sea.  <J.  I. 

*  By  this  the  land  and  inland  sea  before  .mentioned  arc  plainly  alluded  to.  1).  B. 

-  -  -  -  -  couhi 
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could  sail  in  five  days.  There  lay  then 
n  great  river  s  a  long  way  up  in  the 
land,  into  the  mouth  of  which  they 
entered h,  because  they  durst  not 
proceed  beyond  the  river  from  an 
apprehension  of  hostilities » 5  for  the 
land  was  all  inhabited  on  the  other 
side  of  the  river.  Ohthere,  however, 
had  not  met  With  any  inhabited  land 
before  this  since  he  first  set  out  from 
his  own  home.  All  the  laud  to  his 
right,  during  his  whole  voyage,  was 
uncultivated,  and  without  inhabitants, 
except  a  few  fishermen,  fowlers,  and 
hunters k;  all  of  whom  were  Fin¬ 
landers;  and  he  had  nothing  but  the 
wide  sea  on  his  left  all  the  way.  The 
Biarmiam,  indeed,  bad  well  cultivated 
their  land;  though  Ohthere  and  his 
crew  durst  net  enter  upon  it;  but 
the  land  of  the  Torne-Finnas 1  was 


all  waste,  and  it  was  only  occasion¬ 
ally  inhabited  by  hunters,  and  fish¬ 
ermen,  and  fowlers. 

“  The  Biarmians  told  him  many 
stories,  both  about  their  own  land10 
and  about  the  other  countries  around 
them;  but  Ohthere  knew  not  how 
much  truth  there  was  in  them,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  with  his  own  eyes.  It  seem¬ 
ed,  however)  to  him,  that  the  Fin¬ 
landers  and  the  Biarmians  spoke  nearly 
the  same  language.  The  principal 
object  of  hi#  voyage,  indeed,  was  al¬ 
ready  gained ;  which  was,  to  in¬ 
crease  THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE 
eand«;  and  in  pursuit  of  the  horse- 
whales,  because  they  have  very  ex¬ 
cellent  bone  in  their  teeth  some 
of  which  they  brought  to  the  King ; 
and  their  hides  are  good  for  ship- 


g  The  river  Dvina,  near  Archangel.  J.  I. 

h  I  must  here  object  again  to  the  Latin  translation  of  the  following  words,  “ 
dyrdon  hy  up  in  on  J?a  ea,”  viz.  “  ad  ejus  ostia  se  Substitisse,”  which  is  by  no  means 
the  sense  of  the  passage.  D.  B. — They  turned  in  upon  the  river,  without  landing  on  the 
coast.  J.  /. 

»  “  Metu  incolarum,”  Lat.  transl.  u  for  unfrijJe,”  Sax.  ?.  c.  for  want  of  free  pass¬ 
port,  or  permission.  They  therefore  conversed  with  the  natives  from  the  ship.  J.  I. 

k  Ohthere  had  before  explained  this  resort  to  have  been  only  occasional.  D.  B. 

I  Mr.  Lye,  in  his  Saxon  Dictionary,  refers  to  this  word,  and  renders  it  Tartan  !  D.  B, 
—Our  Saxon  and  English  word-books  are  too  frequently  but  blind  guides.  Tornea- 
Lapmark  and  Finmark,  both  which,  perhaps,  are  to  be  understood  by  the  land  of 
ike  Terfennas,  or  Tornh-Finlanders,  are  very  little  cultivated  to  this  day.  B  'tween  t}ie 
Bothnic  gulf  and  the  Sea  are  immense  forests,  the  clearing  of  which  might  very  much, 
improve  the  climate  of  those  Northern  regions,  and  open  a  new  field  for  the  industry 
of  man.  J.  I. 

m  It  must  be  owned,  that  this  rather  contradicts  what  is  mentioned  in  the  preceding: 
period.  D.  B. — This  apparent  contradiction  arises  from  the  obscurity  of  the  original, 
which,  I  think,  may  be  removed  by  a  little  attention.  See  note  »  above.  J.  I. 

II  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that  it  was  but  little  known  at  that  time.  The  original 
words  in  the  Saxon  are,  “  SwiJjost  he  for  j?ider  to  ecan  p<ns  landes  sceawunre;”  the 
last  word  f shelving  J  being  mistaken,  and  printed  sceapunge  (shaping),  from  the  simi¬ 
larity  of  the  Saxon  j?  to  p,  Mr.  Barrington  lias  erroneously  translated  the  passage 
thus :  “  He  went  the  rather,  and  shaped  his  course  to  each  of  these  countries,  on 
account  of  the  horse-whales,”  &c.  as  if  he  had  made  only  a  customary  voyage  to  Fin¬ 
land  andBiarmia  !  The  verb  eacan  also,  which  signifies  to  eke,  or  increase,  seems  to 
have  been  confounded  with  the  modern  pronoun  each,  which,  however,  in  Saxon  is 
®lc,  elc,  &c.  It  is  moreover  remarkable,  that  the  words  are  not  translated  at  all 
in  the  Latin  version  of  Sir  John  Spelman  :  “  Ipsum  vero  has  regiones  prrecipu&  adiisse, 
cupiendorum  Hippopotomuncm  gratia &c  !  Yet,  the  passage  appears  too  easy  and 
obvious  to  be  misunderstood,  and  at  the  same  time  so  important,  that  it  might  well 
serve  as  a  motto  to  every  voyage  of  discovery,  every  active  and  public-spirited  en¬ 
terprise,  undertaken  to  shew  to  mankind  more  clearly  and  completely  the  knowledge 
of  distant  lands  !  In  this  point  of  view  the  Periplus  of  Ohthere  becomes  important ;  and 
we  may  consider^iixn,  perhaps,  as  the  first  navigator  that  sailed  round  the  North- 
Cape,  of  which  th>  antients  knew  nothing  !  Yet,  though  the  history  of  his  discoveries 
has  been  dignified  and  immortalized  by  the  pen  of  Alfred,  his  glory  has  been 
hitherto  diminished  by  the  inattention  of  Englishmen  to  the  treasures  that  are  con¬ 
cealed  in  their  antient  language ;  and  the  mere  circumstance  of  mistaking  one  letter 
for  another,  has  hitherto  deprived  Ohthere  of  the  credit  of  having  undertaken  one  of 
the  most  daring  and  perilous  voyages  of  discovery  ever  accomplished  by  man  ! 

«  It  is  said,  that  one  of  these  teeth  in  the  16th  century  sold  for  a  ruble.  Hakluyt, 
vol.  i.  p.  230.  J).  B. — They  he'd  it  at  a  ruble,- a-s  a  coihtn^n  price.  Vid.  lye.,  cit.  J.  I. 
Gent.  Mag.  Novcmlsr,  1S03.  ropes* 

o 
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ropes.  Tl)k  sort  of  whale  is  much 
less  than  the  other  kinds?  it  is  not 
longer,  commonly,  than  seven  ells; 
but  in  his  own  country  (Ohtherd  says') 
is  the  best  whale-hunting;  there  the 
whales  are  eight-and-foriy  ells,  loUgy 
and  the  largest p  fifty?  of  these,  he 
said,  he  once  killed  (six  in  company) 
sixty  a  in  two  days.  He  was  a  very  rich 
man  in  the  possession  ot  those  animals 
in  which  their  principal  wealth  consists ; 
namely,  such  as  are  naturally  wild.  He 
had  then,  when  , he  came  to  seek  the 
Kingr,  six  hundred  deer,  all  tamed 
by  himself,  and  not  purchased.  They 
cal-1  them  rein-deer.  Of  these  six 
were  stall-reins,  or  decoy-deer », 
which  are  very  valuable  amongst  the 
Finlanders,  because  they  catch  the 
wild-deer  with  them. 

“  Oh  there  himself  was  amongst  the 
first  men  in  the  land,  though  he  had 
not  more  than  twenty  rother-beasts*, 
twenty  slieep,  and  twenty  swine;  and 
the  little  that  he  ploughed  he  plough¬ 
ed  with  horses.  The  annual  reve¬ 
nue  of  these  people  consists  chiefly 
in  a  certain  tribute  which  the  Fin¬ 


landers  yield  them”.  This  tribute  is- 
derived  from  the  skins  of-  animals, 
feathers  of  various  birds,  whale-hone, 
and  ship-ropes,  which  are  made  of 
whales’  hides  and  of  seals.  Every  one 
pays, according  to  his  substance;  the 
wealthiest  man  amongst  them  pays 
only  the  skins  of  Fifteen  marterns, 
five  rein-deef  skins,  one  bear’s  skin, 
ten  bushels  of  leathers,  a  cloak  of 
bear’s  or  otter’s  skirl,  two  ship-ropes 
(each  sixty  elk  long),  one  made  of 
whale’s,  and  the  other  of  seal’s  skin  . 

“  Ohtherc  moreover  said,  that  the 
land  of  the  Northmen  was  very  long 
and  very  narrow  ;  ali  that  is  fit  either 
for  pasture  or  ploughing  lies  along 
the  sea-coast*  which,  however,  is  in 
some  parts  Very  cloddy;  along  the 
Eastern  side  are  wild  moors,  extend¬ 
ing  a  long  way  up  parallel  to  the 
cultivated  land.  The  Finlanders  in¬ 
habit  these  moors ;  and  the  culti¬ 
vated  land  is  broadest  to  the  East¬ 
ward  -  and,  altogether,  the  more 
Northward  it  lies,  the  more  narrow 
it  is.  Eastward  it  may  perhaps  h? 
sixty  miles  broad;  in  some  places 


P  M a? start,  very  improperly  rendered  in  the  Latin  translation  nonnuUa \  I).  B.- 

q  I  conceive  that  syxa  should  be  a  second  time  repeated  here,  instead  of  svxtig,  Op 
sixty  j  it  would  then  only  be  asserted,  that  six  had  been  taken  in  two  days,  whifch  iv- 
much  more  probable  than  sixty.  D.  B. — The  translator  of  the  Periplus  in  Hakluyt 
understands  the  passage  as  implying,  that  six  men  together  slew  sixty  in  two  days. 
This  sense,  which  is  easy  and  obvious,  removes  the  difficulty ;  I  have,  therefore* 
adopted  it  in  the  present  translation.  J.  I. 

x  The  modest  omission  of  the  name  of  Alfred  here,  is  no  inconsiderable  proof*, 
among  many  others,  that  this  is  the  genuine  work  of  that  incomparable  monarch..  The 
name  of  Alfred  is  mentioned  but  once.  J.  1. 

3  The  Saxon  word  is  stael-branas ;  and  we  apply,  even  to  this  day,  the  word  stah 
to  a  dead  bird,  which  is  placed  on  a  tree  in  a  living  attitude,  surrounded  with  lurv> 
twigs,  in  order  to  entice  the  wild  ones.  D.  B. — The  reader  must  weigh  this  note 
with  caution,  lest  he  should  suppose  the  rein-deer  above-mentioned  were  dead,  stale., 
and  putrid ,  with  which  the  Finlanders  caught  the  wild  deer.  The  word  denotes  those 
rein-deer  that  were  kept  iu  stalls ,  or  trained  fur  the  purposes-  of  deerstealing.  Vid.  Oi. 
Magn.  lib.  xvi;.  cap.  28,  et  seqq.  J.  I. 

t  I  have  retained  this  word,  because  it  is  still  used  and  understood  in  many  county 
. — particularly  where  thfc  modern  system  of  severalty  and  inclo.su re  has  not  superseded 
the  old  practice  of  common  pasturage.  The  subsequent  observation,  which  King  Alfred" 
makes  with  some  degree  of  astonishment,  that  the  little  land  which  Ohthere  ploughed 
he  ploughed  with  houses,  is  a  very  curious  and  striking  proof  of  the  preference  given 
to  oxen  in  this  country,  even  in  the  ninth  century  i  Is  there  any  thing  near  then  in 
the  suggestions  of  modern  agriculturists  in  favour  of  this  preference  ?  I  remember 
only  one  passage  of  antiquity,  in  _  which  the  use  of  hones  instead  of  oxen  is  at  ali 
countenanced.  It  is  in  that  beautiful  chorus  in  the  Antigone  of  flophoctes,  in  winch 
he  describes  the  wonderful  operations  of  man  !  Among  the  rest,  l.c  is  said  to.  subdue 
the  earth,  hrnttat  *ftvu  Grotevtc*,  (ver.  819.)  which  the  Scholiast,  however,  explains  by 
*/*joyeir;  mules  j  as  if  he  could  not  suppose  Sophocles  to  be  so  bad  an  agriculturist 
as  to  recommend  the  noble  race  of  horses,  when  mules  or  oxen  would  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  better.  At  yxp  TE  pc uv  iBpuptptftgai  t ’<r»v,  EAxE^tyat  vetoto  fcaOtir,!  wrwcVoV  apotpuv. 
Horn.  Twr  S*  (says  the  Scholiast,  as  if  recollecting  an  except 'on  to  a  general 
custom),  mnOIL  ygwiVXi  rlc  iporptM/Aav.  Aid.  Schol.  in  locum.  J.  /. 

u  This  is  now  exacted  from  the  Finlanders  by  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  flee  the 
ibjkrestjcs  account  of  the.  <cAmb*Bsage  Qf  Hr,  Giles.  FkAoher,  ikvf  ’  an  the  year  15fl8.  J.  /. 

x  broader* 
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broader;  about  the  middle,  thirty 
miles,  or  somewhat  more  ;  and  North¬ 
ward,  Ohthere  says,  where  it  is  nar¬ 
rowest,  it  may  be  only  three  miles 
across  from  the  sea  to  the  moors; 
which,  however,  are  in  some  parts 
so  wide,  that  a  man  could  scarcely 
pass  over  them  in  two  weeks*  thotigh 
in  other  parts  perhaps  in  six  days*. 
Then  parallel  with  this  land  South¬ 
ward  is  Sweolandx,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  moors,  extending  quite  to  the 
Northward^;  and,  running  even  with 
the  Northern  part  of  it,  is  Cwenaland. 
The  Cwenas2  sometimes  make  incur¬ 
sions  against  the  Northmen  over  these 
moors,  and  sometimes  the  Northmen 
on  them  ;  there  are  very  large  meres 


of  fresh  water  beyond  the  moors, 
and  the  Cwenas  carry  their  ships  % 
oyer  land  into  the  meres,  whence 
they  make  depredations  on  the  North¬ 
men;  they  have  ships  that  are  very 
small  and  very  light. 

“  Ohthere  said,  that  the  shire b 
which  he  inhabited  is  called  Halgo- 
land<\  He  says,  that  no  human  being 
abode  in  any  fixed  habitation  to  the 
North  of  him1’.  There  is  a  port  to 
the  South  of  this  land,  which  is  called 
Skiringes-heal.  Thither  he  said  that 
a  man  Could  not  sail  in  a  month, 
if  he  fay  by  in  the  night*  t  and  every 
day  had  a  fair  wind  ;  and  all  the 
while  he  shall  sail  along  the  edast ; 
and  on  his  right  hand  first  is  Ise- 


w  These  very  minute  particulars  seem  plainly  to  be  taken  down  by  iEifred,  from 
Ohthere’s  own  mouth,  as  he  corrects  himself  most  scrupulously,  in  order  to  inform 
the  King  with  accuracy.  D.  B. — This  survey  of  Ohthere  is  a  curious  remnant  of 
Northern  topography,  J,  I. 

x  Now  Swe-den ;  as  if  the  inhabitants  were  a  mixture  of  Swoon  and  Dend  (or 
Danes).  J,  I. 

y  i.  e.  Nor  Pmnnna-land,  Ohthere’s  own  country.  D.  B.—- From  several  particulars 
contained  in  this  minute  description  pf  North-manna-land,  or  the  land  of  the  Northmen, 
it  is  evident  that  Iialgoland,  the  country  of  Ohthere,  was  a  distinct  territory,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  what  is  now  called  Norway;  and  even  to  tins  day,  Helgeland  forms  a 
separate  district,  situated  between  Trondheim  on  the  South  side,  and  the  lands  still 
called  Nordjands  on  the  North.  Mr.  Barrington  seems  to  have  confounded  it  with 
Northmanna-land,  which  was  a  general  term,  comprehending  both  Norway  and  Helgo¬ 
land  ;  the  land  oj  the  Northmen .  J.  I. 

2  Whether  the  Cwenas,  or  Queens,  a  word  which  in  the  original  Cimbric  and 
Islandic.  signifies  zcomcn  as  well  as  fair  men,  were  not  in  earlier  times  the  same  with 
the  Scythian  Amazons  of  Herodotus  and  other  antient  writers,  may  be  worthy  of 
consideration.  In  the  elegant  language  of  Sweden  the  fair  sex  are  all,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  culled  quin-folk  to  this  day,  without  any  exclusive  restriction  of  the  word  to 
royalty,  The  Samoycdes  are  described  by  Dr.  Giles  Fletcher,  as  “  naturally  beatd- 
lesse;  and  therefore  the  men  are  hardly  discerned  from  the  women  by  their  lookes,” 
Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  I.  p.  491.  J.  I. 

a  These  ships  vycre  probably  the  same  with  the  small  boats,  called  coracles,  which 
are  used  both  on  the  Towy  and  the  Wye.  They  make  them  pear  Monmouth,  not 
to  weigh  above  451b.  and  they  are  easily,  therefore,  carried  on  a  fisherman's  back 
over  shallows.  I).  B, 

b  That  is,  the  share ,  division,  or  district,  of  Northmannaland,  situated  between 
Norway,  properly  so  called,  and  I’ in  mark,  or  Terfmnaland,  as  Ohthere  calls  the 
land  beyond  him.  J.  /, 

c  “  The  land  was  all  full  of  little  islands,  and  that  innumerable,  which  were 
called  /Egeland  and  Halgeland ,  in  lat.  66  deg.  N.”  Hakluyt,  vol,  I.  p.  935,  where 
, the  following  note  is  inserted  in  the  margin:  “In  this  land  dwelt  Cchthcr,  as  it 
seemeth,”  /).  B. 

d  It  should  seesn  that  this  is  to  be  understood  as  confined  to  Halgeland,  as  the  port  to 
the  South,  which  follows,  plainly  relates  to  the  same  province.  B.  B. — T  his  is  plainly 
impossible  ;  see  the  context,  and  the  notes  which  follow  hereafter.  J.  /. 

e  The  word  in  the  original  is  vicode,  which  is  rendered  “  cursuru  pistons  but  it 
properly  signifies  to  go  back ,  and  not  stop*.  I  cannot,  therefore,  but  think  that  it 
should  bewacodef,  and  the  meaning  would  then  be,  that  this  port  was  distant  a  month’s 
sail,  if  the  vessel  continued  its  course  both  by  day  and  night.  As  for  this  port,  called 
Soifingos-hdal,  in  order  to  find  out  what  place  is  hereby  intended,  we  should  suppose  it 


*  There  is  no  instance,  I  believe,  of  this  signification.  Lye  improperly  gives  recede  fe 
with  tazc-illare.  J.  I. 

f  If  so,  many  persons  will  deny  the  connexion  between  this  word  and  the  Latin 
“  tig-dare.”  In  the  old  Saxon,  vowels  are  as  little  l©  be  depended  upon  as  the  Ma» 
-wepc  po‘ij.‘r;  lij  Ucbrpw,  J,  X. 
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XANDf,  and  the  Islands  which  are  between  Iseland  and  this  land.  Then 
this  land  g  continues  quite  to  Skiringes-heal;  and  all  the  way  on  the 
left  is  Norway,  To  the  South  of  Skiringes-heal  a  great  seah  runs  up 
.  a  vast  way  into  the  country,  and  is  so  wide,  that  no  man  can  see  across 
itr  (Jutland  is  opposite  on  the  other  side,  and  then  Sealand.)  This  sea 
lies  many  hundred  miles  up  into  the  land.  [See  the  itnnexed  Map,  J 
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to  be  pronounced  Shiringes- heal ;  for  sc,  followed  by  the  vowels  i  and  e  (and  some¬ 
times  by  others),  seems  always  do  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Saxons,  as  it  i$  by 
the  Italians  in  the  word  Sciolto,  pronounced  Shiolto*.  Thus  wc  pronounce  seip  skip, 
sciell  shell,  scild  shield,  scina  shin,  scire  shire,  fiscas  Jish,  See.  D.  B. — And  like  the .  sch 
of  the  Germans.  -This  accounts  for  the  apparent  dissimilarity  between  Scytas,  Sax. 
Scots,  or  Scotiishmen,  which  the  Greeks  wrote  YjcuVi,  apd  the  softer  pronunciation  <*>f 
our  present  language  in  the  verb  to  shoot,  scytan,  Sax.  The  second  age  of  mankind, 
according  to  Epiphanius,  was  ’Lx.v^ury.os,  the  age  of  archery.  See  also  Herodotus. 
Hence  it  is,  that  sp  many  parts  of  the  globe  are  described  by  historians  as  being 
originally  inhabited  by  Scythians.  The  Hippotoxotae  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  the 
Centaurs.  Scotland  and  Shetland  still  retain  the  Soythian  name.  J.  I,  . 

f  I  suspect,  that  the  true  reading  in  the  original,  instead  of  Ira-land,  which  in  the 
time  of  King  Alfred  would  have  been  called  Scotland,  should  be  Isa-land,  Iseland,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  improperly  written,  Iceland.  How  frequently  the  Saxon  letters 
n  and  y  have  been  confounded  and  interchanged,  is  well  known  to  every  person  con¬ 
versant  in  the  language.  As  Ohthere  sailed  from  Halgoland,  Iseland  was  the  tirsfc 
land  to  his  right,  and  then  the  islands  of  Faroe,  Shetland,  and  Orkney,  between 
Iseland  and  this  land  (?.  e,  England),  then  this  land  continued  still  on  his  right  hand, 
till  he  entered  the  Baltic,  which  he  soon  afterwards  describes  very  accurately,  as 
running  up  many  hundred  miles  into  the  land,  and  so  wide  that  no  man  could  see  over 
it.  Yet  Mr.  Barrington  translates;  “  the  sea  of  Sillendc  lies  many  miles  up,”  See. !  J.  I. 
S  i.  e.  England ;  for  King  Alfred  must  be  supposed  to  be  here  speaking.  J.  I. 
h  i.  e.  the"  East-sea;  the  Baltic,  or  Beltic ;  including  the  Great  and  Little  Belts, 
the  Sound,  Cattegat,  Skager-rack,  See.  together  with  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and 
Livonia.  Skiring’s-heae,  or  the  port  of  Skirhrg,  seems  to  be  the  same  with  the  modem 
town  of  Ski’een,  on  the  Southern  coast  of  Norway.  Avr-II.ETiiUMj  i,  e.  by  the  heaths, 
has  been  since  called  by  the  Danes  IIad'deby.  J.  L  .  ; 

Ohther? 


iSoS.j  Mr.  Lancasters  System  of  Education. 


Ohthere  further  says,  tha^  he  sailed 
in  five  days  from  bkiringes-heal  to 
that  port  which  men  call  /Et-IIae- 
thum,  which  stands  between  the  Wine- 
da?,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Angles,  and 
is  subject  to  the  Danes.  When  he 
sailed  to  this  place  from  Skiriuges- 
heal,  Denmark  was  on  his  left,  and 
on  his  right  the  wide  sea,  for  three 
days;  and  Tor  the  two  days  before 
die  came  to  Hsethum,  on  his  right 
hand  was  Jutland,  Sealand ,  and  many 
Islands;  all  which  lands  were 

INHABITED  BY  THE  ENGLISH,  BEFORE 
they  came  hither';  and  for  these 
two  days  the  Islands  which  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  Denmark  were  on  his  left  V’ 
f  To  be  concluded  in  our  nea  t.'] 

Mr.  Urban,  Nov ,  18. 

OBSERVING  in  your  last  N  umber, 
in  the  review  of  Dr.  Bell’s  Ma¬ 
dras  School,  some  reflections  on  the 
,  system  of  education  practised  by  Mr. 
Lancaster,  1  cannot  refrain  from  oifer- 
ing  you  the  following  remarks: 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Lancaster’s 
system  is  represented  as  intended  to 
exclude  Religion,  and  therefore  had 
been  subject  to  the  serious  objections 
of  persons  well  qualified  to  judge  of 
the  importance  of  religious  instruc¬ 
tion.  Now,  Mr.  Urban,  so  far  is  this 
from  being  the  case,  that  the  utmost 
pains  are  taken  by  Mr.  L.  to  incul¬ 
cate  in  the  minds  of  children,  the 
strictest  regard  to  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  truth.  The  Bible  is  the  only 
school-hook  made  use  of;  and  it  is 
not  only  used  as  the  lessons  of  the 
di (lie rent  classes,  but  select  portions 
arc  statedly  read  aloud,  while  all  the 
children  in  the  school  sit  in  silence, 
desisting  from  their  various  occu¬ 
pations.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  and  to 
•the  honour  of  Mr.  Lancaster’s  care 
of  the  morals  of  the  youth  instructed 
at  his  school,  that  in  the  course  of 
10  years,  out  qf  more  than  4000 
who  have  been  there  educated,  not 
one  has  ever  been  charged  with  an 
offence  in  any  of  our  criminal  courts. 

It  is  also  stated,  that  it  has  been 
discovered  and  acknowledged,  that  all 
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the  valuable  parts  of  Mr.  L’s  -sys¬ 
tem,  was  borrowed  from  I)r.  Beil’s 
plan.  This  again1 1  must  state  to  be 
incorrect  ;  for  no  part  of  Mr.  L’s 
plan  of  education  is  similar  to  Dr, 
Bell’s,  except  the  writing  in  sand, 
as  practised  by  the  little  children ; 
but  this  Mr,  L.  himself  has  acknow¬ 
ledged  in  all  his  publications.  The 
other  parts  of  Mr.  L’s  system,  both 
as  to  the  order  of  his  school,  the 
various  branches  and  inodes  of  in¬ 
struction,  are  totally  different  from, 
and  never  formed  any  part  of,  the 
Madras  system,  1  think,  Sir,  that 
justice  demands  this  statement,  as 
being  due  to  a  man  who  has  received, 
and  stiff  retains-,'  the  patronage  and 
regard  of  his  Sovereign,  and  has  been 

rising 


useful  to 
generation. 


thousands  of  the 

'Justitia, 


In  answer  to  W.  W,  A.  we  can  only  join 
with  him  in  wishing  that  some  able  person 
would  take  Upon  him  the  task  of  com¬ 
pleting  Mr.  Shaw’s  “  History  of  Stafford¬ 
shire  for  which  very'  ample  materials 
remain  in  the  hands  of  iris  near  Relations. 

—  ~  ■■■r»»gtyyr>T-.  -■  . 


Architectural  Innovation. 
No.  cx’xvn.  .. ' 

Temple  Church,  London, 

•  Surveyed  1808. 

OUND  CHURCH,  A*  common 
appellation  given  to  .'those 
Churches  among  us,  built  by  the 
Knights  Templars,  in  honour  of  tub 
Holy  Temple  or  Sepulchre  at  Jeru¬ 
salem.  There  are  several  still  in  the 
kingdom;  as,  London,  Cambridge, 
Northampton,  Maples  bead  m  Essex, 
Ac.  The  principal  of  these  edifices  is  in 
the  Temple,  London,  usually  called  the 
Temple  Church  ;  which,  from  its  high 
antiquity  (date  1185),  most  curious 
construction,  and  singular  elegance  of 
design,  certainly  deserves  a  better  lata 
than  isat  present  its  lot,  as  the  following- 
survey  will  sufficiently  demonstrate. 

P 1  a n .  Wes te rn  part,  o r  Nave,  cir¬ 
cular,  diameter,  say  57  feet.  Six  clus¬ 
ters  of  four  columns,  in  the  centre 
of  the  NaVe,  support  six  arches;  in. 
the  wall  of  the  surrounding  Aile,  12 


i  This  clears  up  most  decisively  the  doubts  in  Camden’s  Preface,  p.  civiii.  with 
regard  to  the  situation  of  the  Angles.  D.  B. — The  Danes  afterwards  took’possession 
of  these  lands.  J.  — —  k  These  were  the  Islands  of  Moen,  Falster,  Lieland,  Lang- 
land,  &.C.  some  of  which  arc  mentioned  immediately  after  in  the  account  of  Wulfstari’s 
voyage.  I  trust  this  part  of  Alfred’s  geography  must  be  interesting  to  every  English 
reader,  particularly  when  he  considers  the  frequent  operations  of  our  navy  in  the 
Baltic  during  the  present  most  eventful  contest.  J.  I, 

archejs ; 
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arches;  between  each,  one  column. 
In  the  Western  arch,  the  grand  en¬ 
trance,  three  arches  Eastwards  en¬ 
ter  into  the  Choir ;  in  the  other  eight 
arches  are  as  many  windows.  In  the 
lower  part  of  the  arch,  due  South,  is 
a  small  doorway;  and  in  the  arch 
succeeding  to  the  right,  a  modern 
square-headed  door-way  broke  in. 
Two  large  modern  monuments,  with 
statues,  and  several  small  mural  mo¬ 
numents,  stuck  about  the  walls,  co¬ 
lumns,  &c.  The  centrical  clusters  of 
columns,  in  their  lower  halves,  hid 
by  panne! ed  oak  boxes;  an  organ- 
case  fills  the  centre  arch-way,  and 
glass-framed  contrivances  and'  doors 
till  the  two  side  archways  entering 
into  the  Choir.  In  the  pave¬ 
ment,  many  old  grave-sto&es;  some 
plain,  others  with  indents  of 
crosses  and  figures,  and  one  with  a 
brass  of  the  wife  of  “  John  Hare, 
J60I.’’  Upon  the  pavement  is  laid 
two  distinct  series  of  statues,  four'in 
one,  and  five  in  the-  other  series, 
with  one  ornamented  stone  coffin. 
These  statues  are  of  very  remote 
sculpture,  may  be  called  fine,  and  the 
costume  in  the  armours  and  dresses 
curious  to  a  degree;  they  are  in  good 
preservation, 

I  cannot  forbear  expressing  a  sur¬ 
mise,  that  these  statues  were  not 
always  in  the  situation  they  now 
occupy,  and  for  many  reasons. 
First,  We  have  rarely  any  instances 
of  statues  like  these  laid  on  pave¬ 
ments,  and  in  many  respects  so  close 
one  to  the  other,  that  the  arrn.s 
and  draperies  of  one  lie  over  that 
of  the  other.  Second,  They  are  in 
no  chronological  order,  as  the  cos¬ 
tume  of  the  last  statue  is  perhaps 
more  remote  than  that  of  the  first. 
Third,  Some  of  the  statues  shew 
vestiges  of  ornamented  slabs  under 
them ;  many  have  their  feet  sup¬ 
ported  by  lions;  and  all  are  seen  with 
the;r  heads  resting  on  cushions, 
circumstances  common  in  tomb  me¬ 
morials.  Thus,  1  suspect,  that  when 
the  Church  was  to  be  what  they 
called  improved,  in  fhe  latter  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  these 
statues  were  i hen  remaining  on  their 
■proper  tombs,  on  each  side  the  Choir, 
as  there  is  still  one  tomb  with  the 
statue  of  a  Bishop  (coawa!  with  the 
costume  of  these  in.  question)  to  be 
met  with  in  the  South  Aile.  There¬ 
for:,  as  pew  lumber,  &c.  was  judged 


more  necessary  than  sculptural  re¬ 
licks,  they  were  taken  down,  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  the  best  advantage,  in  the 
w  ay  we  now  find  them. 

Description,  of  the  Statues. 

I.  Cross-legged;  right  arm  on  the 
breast,  leftholding  the  shield,  charged 
with  rays,  on  a  diamond  ground; 
helmet,  ring  armour,  and  surcoat. 
Geollrey  de  Magnaviile,  1148. — II. 
Cross-legged,  sheathing  the  sword, 
shield  siting  on  the  left  arm,  charged 
with  alien  rampant;  ring  armour,  and 
surcoat.  William  Marshall,  Ear!  of 
Pembroke,  1216. — III.  Cross-legged, 
the  arms  in  the  usual  devotional  atti¬ 
tude;  shield  slung  on  the  left  arm, 
charged  with  three  wafer-budget?:. 
The'  head  is  uncovered,  the  ring  ar¬ 
mour  being  brought  down  on °  the 
shoulders  jn  drapery,  forming  thereby 
a.  kind  of  collar  for  the  neck.  The 
ring  armour  is  composed  of  entwined 
circles  (the  ring  armour  to  all  the 
other  statues  are  wrought  with  half 
circles),  excepting  on  the  knees, 
which  arc  covered  with  plates,  and 
surcoat,  Robert  Ross,  1215.— IV, 
Cross-legged,  both  arms  crossed  on 
the  breast;  shield  slung  on  the  left 
arm  (not  charged  with  any  bearings; 
ali  the  other  kj ■  ,g h f s’  .shields  evince 
the  same  deficiency),  ring  armour  and 
surcoat.  Round  tiie  head  a  plaits 
wreath,  W  iiliam  Plant  a  genet,  1 256  *„ 

• — V.  Stone  coffin,  ridged,  forming 
thereby  a  cross,  ornamented  with  ani¬ 
mals'  heads  and  foliage. — -VJ.  Not 
cross-- legged  ;  holds  the  sword  drawn, 
with  the  point  downwards;  shield 
slung  on  the  left  arm,  ring  armour, 
and  surcoat;  ■■  feet  supported  by  a 
lion.  On  each  side  the  cushions  under 
the  head,  much  foliage.— VI 1 .  Not 
cross-legged;  right  arm  on  the  breast, 
shield  on  the  left  arm;  ring  armour 
and  surcoat. —  VII 1.  Not  cross-leg¬ 
ged  ;  the  arms  in  the'  usual  devo¬ 
tional  attitude;  shield  on  the  left 
arm,  ring  armour,  and  surcoat.  It 
is  remarkable  the  sword  is  suspended 
on  the  right  side. — IX.  Cross-legged, 

drawing  the  sword;  shield' slung 
on  the  left  arm,  ring  armour,  and 
surcoat;  feet  treading  on  a  dragon. 
Emblem,  the  religious  soldier  con¬ 
quering  the  enemies  of  the  Christian 
Church. — X.  Cross-legged  ;  right  arm 
on  the  breast,  left  arm,  on  which  the 

i’hesd  names  ami 'Oates  are  from  Mr. 
Gough-’s  trnty-valyabk  i  b<t'pu!ehrai  Mo- 

shield 
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shield  is  slung,  resting  on  the  sword; 
ring  armour,  and  sure  oat. 

From  this  description  it  will  be 
perceived,  that  these  statues  are  not 
alone  interesting,  as  four  of  them 
are  ascertained  by  Aiarne  and  date; 
but  in  finding  the  attitudes  much 
varied,  and  some  in  a  way  no  where 
else  to  be  met  with. 

Near  the  West  Doorway  is  a  paltry 
modern  Font.  At  the  West  end  of 
the  South  Aile  of  the  Clioir  is  a  flight 

;  O 

of  steps,  ascending  to  anfient  cham¬ 
bers,  which  are  on  the  South  side  of 
the  Nave,  but  now  disused. 

The  Choir,  proceeding  immediately 
from  the  East  part  of  the  Nave,  to 
which  it  in  a  manner  forms  a  part, 
is  divided  into  three  spacious  Ailes, 
by  four  dusters  of  colu tons  on  each 
side  the  centre  Aile,  which  support 
five  arches  on  each  side  likewise. 
Length,  say  87  feet,  breadth  58  feet. 
On  each  side  the  Choir,  live  windows  ; 
and  at  the  East  end  of  each  Aile,  a 
ditto  window.  The  lower  parts,  of 
the  clusters  of  columns  hid  by  pews. 
At  the  East  end,  a  Wrenean  Corinth¬ 
ian  Altar-piece  ;  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  dado  under  the  windows  hid* 
by  ditto  sort  of  panne  ling.  In  the 
booth  Aile,  a  plain  tomb,  with  the 
itatue  of  a  Bishop;  the  costume  co- 
aval  with  the  statues  in  the  Nave. 
In  the  North  Aile,  the  monument  of 
Plowden,  1534  ;  and  a  monument  for 
Martin,  of  the  same  period.  Many 
small  mural  monuments  placed  against 
the  columns  and  on  the  piers  between 
the  windows.  In  this  Aile  there  is  a 
curious  chest,  bound  with  bars  of 
iron.  The  gfeater  part  of  the  Choir 
stopped  up  by  the  modern  common 
church  lumber  called  pews;  and  di¬ 
rectly  before  the  Altar  is  placed,  in 
the  prevailing  new  and  indecent  mode, 
the  pulpit;  and,  what  perhaps  is  still 
more  reprehensible,  a  large  Buzaglo 
stove  is  set  up  directly  before  the 
pulpit! 

At  the  West  exterior  part  of  the 
Nave  is  a  porch  added  in  the  Tudor 
times,  if  we  may  judge  from  its 
workmanship ;  and  at  its  West  side, 
a  modern  elevation  in  the  Saxon 
style,  as  it  is  vainly  called,  for  no 
less  a  purpose  than  that  of  an  Apple- 
stall!  The  Torch  is  now  a  common 
thoroughfare. 

Elevation.  West  Front.  It  shews 
great  part  of  the  circle  of  the  Nave; 
style,  Saxon,  it  is  in  two  stories, 
the  lower  $tory  for  thr  Side- aile,  and 


the  upper  siorj  for  the  centre  of  the 
Nave.  The  door  of  entrance  is  par¬ 
ticularly  grand,  having  on  each  side 
three  columns  with  enriched  capitals, 
and  between  them  four  demicolumns 
covered  with  rich  masonic  compart¬ 
ments,  &c.  .  crowned  at  top,  by  way 
of  capitals,  with  small  half  statues. 
The  divisions  of  architrave?  round 
the  arch,  eight ;  and  filled  with  a  pro- 
fusion  of  ornaments.  This  door¬ 
way  is  in  excellent  preservation.  The 
windows  shew  columns,  but  no  ar¬ 
chitrave  round  their  heads.  Inder 
the  parapet,  a  succession  of  block¬ 
ings,  without  any  ornaments.  Be¬ 
tween  the  windows,  plain  pilasters, 
which  pilasters  have  had  worked 
against  them  in  later  times  (for  sup¬ 
port)  buttresses.  When  that  part  of 
this  front,  South  of  the  West  door¬ 
way,  was  restored ,  as  it  is  ridicu¬ 
lously  called  *,  in  1695,  a.  Wrenean 
square-headed  doorway,  with  a  kneed 
architrave,  Doric  triglyphs,  and  pedi¬ 
ment,  was  worked  up  to  an  opening 
broke  through  the  wall  and  window 
in  the  second  division  to  the  right} 
t lie  buttress  cut  into  a  Wrenean 
piece  of  Architecture,  with  inverted 
scrolls,  &c.  Wrenean  style  architraves 
to  the  windows.  The  Saxon  blockings 
to  the  parapet  destroyed,  and  Done 
blockings  substituted.  In  the  upper 
story,  where  the  windows  are  of 
plain  forms,  with  pilasters  between 
them,  some  alterations  have  been 
made,  yet  with  caution;  but  at  vvhafc 
period,  it  is  difficult  to  determine; 
such  as,  adding  a  small  buttress  to 
the  pilasters,  a  cornice  over  the  win¬ 
dows  and  battlements.  Before  the 
West  door-way  the  Porch  of  early 
Tudor  Architecture  (as  before  ob¬ 
served  in  the  Plan) ;  it  is  groined,  com¬ 
municating  by  archways,- North  and 
South,  to  and  from  the  Temple.,  At 
the  West  end  of  the  Porch  is  the 
whimsical  elevation  for  an  Apple- 
stall,  done  under  the  persuasion  of 
its  being  in  the  Saxon  mode,  when 
the  only  hint  given,  and  that  in  the 
most  slovenly  manner,  is  on  the 
architrave  round  the  door-wav,  in 
a  succession  of  zig-zag  fluting#,  in¬ 
stead  of  zig-zag  projecting  mould- 
mgs.  The  rest '"of  the  upright  is 
wholly  common  house  work.  An  at¬ 
tempt  at  groining  has  also  been  .en¬ 
tered  upon,  but  from  the  strange 
oblique  direction  of  the  plan,  and  the 

*  See  a  Tablet  ou  the  new  work  to  this- 
purpose. 
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obvious  ignorance  of  »-ie  designer ,  the  East  front  of  the  great  centre 
the  trial  has  miserably  failed.  It  is  Tower  has  been  compoed ,  in  defiance 
su'relv  a  lamentable  circumstance  to  to  the  “  warnings,”  from  all  quar- 


find -so  much  of  the  Nave  of  the 
Church  shut  out  from  view  by  hovels, 
for  occupations  the  most  mean  and 
despicable. 

East  Front.  Early  Pointed  Style. 
The  aspect  is  grand,  though  much 
altered  and  contaminated  ;  or,  as  the 
inscriptions  on  the  walls  have  it, 

“  repaired  and  beautified  1726  and 
1736.”  The  elevation  is  made  in 
three  divisions  for  the  body  and  side- 
ailes  of  the  Choir  by  buttresses;  the 
windows  in  each  division  are  formed 
with  three  plain  lights,  united  into 
ohe  general  figure:  to  each  light 
(the  centre  one  being  higher  than 
the  others)  are  columns  and  archi¬ 
traves  to  the  heads.  Above  the  win¬ 
dows,  a  plain  modern  (date  as  above) 
cornice.  The  gables  to  each  divi¬ 
sion  new  cased,  and  the  small  win¬ 
dows  within  them,  lighting  the  roofs, 
new  cut ;  and  upon  the  points  of 
each  pediment  to  the  gables,  a  Wren- 
can  fluted  urn ,  with  a  flame  issuing 
oiit  of  the  veclc  thereof ! 

North  Front.  A  continuation  of 
buttresses  and  windows,  same  as 
those  in  the  East  Front.  Cornice  w  ith 
blockings,  and  the  parapet  modern. 

South  Front.  In  design  similar  to 
the  North  Front;  but  the  windows 
most  shamefully  despoiled,  a  short 
time  back,  of  their  columns  and  ar¬ 
chitraves  ;  and  a  few  despicable  dres¬ 
sings  stuck  up  round  the  heads  of 
the  windows,  by  way  of  finish.  The 
cornice  and  parapet  modern,  in  like 
manner  as  on  the  North  Front. 

To  carry  on  the  measure  of  con¬ 
tempt  evinced  against  this  famous 
structure,  the  greater  part  of  the 
basement  of  this  latter  Front  is  block¬ 
ed  up,  like  the  Nave,  by  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  similar  sheds,  and  other 
vulgar  erections. 

In  a  small  staircase  belonging  to 
one  of  the  above  premises,  is  left 
open  to  view  a  curious  window  with 
columns,  giving  light,  and  a  gaze  into 
one  of  the  antient  chambers  hinted 
at  in  the  Plan;  it  has  columns  at  the 
angles,  supporting  groins;  there  are 
also  in  the  walls,  recesses,  &c. 

(The  Interior  of  the  Church  in  our 
next.) 

From  the  information  of  a  friend 
who  was  deeply  engaged  this  sum¬ 
mer  in  making  views  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  it  is  proper  to  state,  that 


ters,  of  the  perishable  nature  of  the 
material ;  and  that  the  roof  (ah,  cruel, 
cruel!)  has  been  lowered,  the  lead 
(1  will  not  say  purloined,  but)  dis¬ 
posed  of,  and  slate  substituted  !  Thus 
is  a  noble,  grand,  and  appropriate 
portion  of  the  building  done  away; 
a  measure  fearfully  giving  note  of 
the  dreadful  preparation  that  is  to 
follow,  as  has  been  but  too  truly 
and  specifically  set  down  by  J.  C. 
in  his  Survey  of  this  Cathedral,  vol. 
LXXI.  p.  1091. 

An  Architect. 


Saxon  and  Danish  Camps. 

Mr.  Urban, 

N  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  na* 
merous  Camps,  described  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  this  country,  some  are 
attributed  to  the  Homans,  and  others 
to  the  Saxons  and  Danes.  That 
there  are  many  remains  of  Roman 
Camps,  i  have  not  the  least  doubt. 
Their  progressive  conquest  of  the 
Island,  as  well  as  strong  posts  required 
for  their  armies  to  keep  it  in  subjec¬ 
tion,  must  have  given  occasiou  to 
their  making  a  great  number.  In  this 
particular  they  seem  to  have  been  far 
more  attentive  than  any  other  nation, 
either  before  or  since  their  time.  But 
whether  this  was  the  case  with  the 
Saxons  or  Danes  is  not  so  certain. 
They  would,  no  doubt  gladly  occupy 
the  strong  Camps  they  found  in  the 
country  ready-made  to  their  hands ; 
but  is  it  a  matter  confirmed  by  his¬ 
torical  facts,  that  either  the  Saxons 
or  Dam  i  were  used  to  fortify  their 
Camps  with  similar  ramparts  and 
ditches  ?  1  know  that  all  irregular 

Camps  are  attributed  to  these  latter 
people;  but  there  is  rcasoii  to  think 
the  Homans  made  Camps  in  all  forms, 
according  to  the  figure  of  any  emi¬ 
nence  which  they  might  choose  To 
occupy;  hut  .the  square  or  oblong- 
was  the  figure  they  preferred,  where 
the'  ground  would  permit. 

Yours,  &c.  T.  R.. 

INDEX  INDICATOR IUS. 

We  would  gladly  oblige  Dr.  Harring¬ 
ton  ;  but  cannot  a lford  room. 

Dr.  Lettsom’s  Fifty-sixth  Letter  on  Pri¬ 
sons  in  our  next ;  with  A  Stranger  /’ 
L.  L. ;  the  'Notes  from  Ludlow;  S.  .Wot- 
mer  ;  A  Clergyman  ;  A  Protestant 
Dissenter  ;  “  The  Author  or  tbs  Me¬ 
dical  Spectator/'  Jkc.  &c. 
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142.  Tales  from  Shakspeare,  designed  for 
the  Use  of  Young  Persons.  By  Charles 
Lamb.  Embellished  with  Copper  Plates. 
2  vo Is.  12 mo.  Hodgkins.  1807. 


HTMIESE  very  pretty  Tales  certainly 
X  deserved  ah  earlier  notice,  but 


the  volumes  were  accidentally  mis¬ 
laid.  Although  the  public  taste  has 
long  since  decided  in  their  favour, 
we  cannot  withhold  our  testimony  of 
their  merit.  The  substance  of  the 


play  from  which  each  story  is  taken 
is  ingeniously  compressed  into  a  short 
tale,  which  conveys  a  very  just  idea 
of  the  spirit  and  fancy  of  our  immor¬ 
tal  Bard;  and  even  the  language  is 
introduced  where  it  can  be  admissi¬ 
ble  ;  so  that  these  Tales  may  very 
justly  be  considered  as  au  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  young  pupil  to  the  per¬ 
usal  of  Shakspeare,  and  may  interest 
the  mind  at  an  age  when  the  Flays 
themselves  cannot  be  properly  ap¬ 
preciated. 


143.  The  Travels  of  Bertrand  on  de  la 
Brocqniere,  Counsellor  and  first  Esquire 
Carver  to  Philip  le  Bon,  Unhe  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  to  Palestine,  and  hi  Return  from 
Jerusalem  over-land  to  -  Fra  nee,  during 
the  Years  1432  and  1433.  Extracted  and 
put  into  modern  Freneh  /rom  a  Manuscript 
in  the  National  Library  at  Paris,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  M.  le  Grand  D’Aussy,  m  the 
Fifth  Volume  of  the  Ale  mo  ires  de  P  insti¬ 
tute.  Translated  by  Thomas  Johnes, 
Esq.  At  the  Hafod  Press.  Longman 
and  Co.  1807.  1  Vol.  8 vo. 

THIS  additional  proof  of  the  in¬ 
defatigable  industry  and  partiality  to 
literature  of  Mr.  Johnes  is,  we  are 
sorry  to  find,  dedicated  “  To  the  me¬ 
mory  of  his  much-beloved  sister,  Eli- 
zabeth,  wife  of  John-Haubury  Wil¬ 
liams,  Esq.  of  Coldbrook,  Monmouth¬ 
shire,  who  exchanged  the  present  life 
fora  better  on  the  21st  March  1806.” 
This  domestic  calamity,  added  to  the 
recent  destruction  of  the  noble  man¬ 
sion  at  Hafod,  and  the  consequent 
loss  of  an  invaluable  literary  trea¬ 
sure,  was  enough  to  shake  the  forti¬ 
tude  of  the  sternest  philosopher  ;  but 
we  are  happy  to  find,  that,  though 
Mr.  Johnes  must  deeply  feel  such  de¬ 
privations,  he  is  superior  to  the 
weakness  of  sinking  under  the  in¬ 
flictions  of  misfortune. 

A  very  good  engraving  in  wood  of 
a  sarcophagus,  which  wTe  suppose  re¬ 
presents  that  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Mrs.  Williams,  faces  the  following 
lines : 

.Gent.  Mag.  November,  1808. 

■  6 


“The  mortal  ferrjrains  of  the  affectionate 
Relative  whose  name  is  recorded  in  the 
preceding  page,  and  whose  virtues  will 
live,  to  his  latest  breath,  in  tfie  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  Translator  of  the  following 
work,  are  deposited  in  the  church  of 
Lianfoyst,  in  Monmouthshire ; — where,  oh 
a  monument  erected  to  her  memory  by 
her  most  disconsolate  husband,  is  in¬ 
scribed  the  elegant  epitaph  (composed  by 
the  Rev.  William  Shepherd,  of  Gataere*, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster!  which  has 
appeared  in  our  present  volume,  p.  341. 

The  Preliminary  Discourse,  which 
appears  to  be  a  translation  from  the 
French  of  D’Aussy,  though  .  we  are 
not  decidedly  fold  so,  contains  a  com- 
cise  and  entertaining  account  of  the 
numerous  travel's  of  Frenchmen,  who 
seem  to  have  excelled  the  natives  of 
other  countries  in  exploring  various 
regions,  and  preserving  their  obser¬ 
vations  for  the  benefit  of  their  poste¬ 
rity.  Of  those,  Rutilius  Claudius 
>umatianns  was  the  first;  but  his 
Work  is  incomplete.  This  person 
passed  from  Rome  to  Gaul,  by  sea, 
in  the  fifth  century ;  consequently,  his 
information  is  confined  to  the  mere 
observations  of  a  coasting  voyage; 
and,  as  he  thought  proper  to  give 
them  in  the  elegiac  measure,  they  are 
far  from  being  satisfactory.  How¬ 
ever,  his  countrymen  are  indebted  to 
him  for  a  curious  account  of  a  salt- 
marsh,  and  for  ail  anecdote  of  the 
burning  of  the  books  of  the  Sibyls  at 
Rome,  by  order  of  Stilico. 

The  next  traveller  was  Arculfus,  a 
Gallic  bishop,  w  ho  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Jerusalem  about  tile  year  50a,  and 
wishing  to  communicate  his  observa¬ 
tions  and  adventures  to  the  world,  he 
employed  an  abbot,  named  Adama- 
nus,  a  native  of  Scotland,  to  arrange 
his  notes  and  verbal  information.  The 
work  thus  produced  is  intituled  “  De 
Locis  Sanctis,”  and  consists  of  three 
books,  and  has  been  printed  by  G rei¬ 
ser,  and  afterwards  by  Mabillon.  The 
reader  looks  in  vain  for  a  detail  of 
manners,  laws,  and  customs,  in  “  De 
Locis  Sanctis;”  which  contains,  little 
more  than  a  tedious  repetition  of  the 
various  relicks  and  other- excitements 
to  devotion  the  Btsuop  met  with  in 
the  course  of  life  pilgrimage.  But  this 
circumstance  must  in  candour  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  he  the  fault  of  the  age,  ra¬ 
ther  than  of  the  individuals  concerned 
in  the  work ;  tor,  such  was  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  times  with  respect  to  pil- 
N  \  grim  ages. 
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griraages,  that  it  is  highly  probable 
nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  Publick  than  the  good  Bishop's 
account  of  the  column  to  which  the 
suffering  Messiah  was  tied  to  be 
scourged;  “of  the  lance  that  pierced 
his  side;  of  his  shroud;  of  a  stone  on 
which  he  knelt  to  pray ;”  and  many 
other  re  licks  of  the  last  portion  and 
acts  of  the  life  of  the  mild  Jesus. 

It  appears,  from  the  multiplicity  of 
superstitious  objects  described,  that, 
though  the  usurpers  of  the  Holy 
Land  rejected  the  mission  of  Christ, 
they  did  not  scruple  to  invent  means 
to  attract  the  Christians  of  Europe 
to  their  territories,  who  were  thus 
made  to  pay  a  willing  tribute  for 
kissing  and  touching  substances  which 
they  supposed  had  been  used  by  the 
Author  of  their  Religion.  It  would 
be  singular  indeed  that  any  writer 
should  produce  a  book  which  did  not 
at  least  accidentally  contain  some 
new  information  ;  and  perhaps  it  was 
through  this  cause  that  we  arc  able 
to  glean  two  particulars  worthy  of 
attention  from  the  labours  of  Arcul- 
fus  and  Adamanus.  The  first  relates 
to  that  ferocious  animal  the  croco¬ 
dile,  which  were  so  numerous,  when 
the  former  visited  Alexandria,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  Kile,  that  cattle, 
horses,  or  asses,  were  seized  the  in¬ 
stant  they  approached  the  borders  of 
the  river  to  satisfy  their  thirst.  At 
present,  it  is  universally  agreed,  by 
travellers  in  that  region,  that  the  cro¬ 
codile  is  confined  to  Upper  Egypt, 
very  little  seen  at  Cairo,  arid  never 
between  that  place  and  the  sea. 

The  second  applies  to  the  island  of 
Pharos,  where  Ptolemy  Philadclphus 
erected  a  tower,  which  he  caused  to 
be  illuminated  by  vivid  fires,  to  serve 
as  a  beacon  to  the  mariners  who 
passed  near  the  island,  and  which  re¬ 
ceived  the  name  of  P hares.  After 
the  period  when  Ptolemy  flourished, 
the  island  was  connected  with  the 
neighbouring  land  by  a  mole  that  had 
a  bridge  at  each  extremity  ;  which 
was  completed  by  Cleopatra,  who  re¬ 
moved  the  bridges.  In  short,  it  is 
known,  says  our  Translator,  “  that  at 
this  day  the  whole  island  is  connected 
with  the  main  land;  nevertheless,  our 
Prelate  speaks  of  it,  in  his  time,  as  if 
it  were  still  an  island  5  ‘  In  dextra 
parte  parties  parva  insula  habelur ,  in 
qud  maxima  turris,  est  <:uam>  in  com- 
Greed  el  Latini ,  ex  ipsius  rei 
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usu ,  Pharum  vocitavermit'  He  must 
doubtless  have  been  mistaken;  but 
probably,  at  the  time  he  saw  it,  the 
mole  only  existed,  and  the  immense 
quantities  of  earth  which  make  it 
part  of  the  continent  have  been  since 
added ;  and  he  did  not  perhaps  consi¬ 
der  a  dyke  made  by  the  hand  of  man 
capable  of  preventing  an  island  from 
being  what  Mature  had  formed  it,” 

It  is  impracticable  to  follow  Mr. 
Johnes  through  his  useful  and  enter¬ 
taining  sketch  of  the  antient  French 
tourists  in  the  manner  which  it  de¬ 
serves  and  we  would  wish;  we  shall 
therefore  only  mention  the  most  im¬ 
portant  particulars,  and  recommend 
the  whole  to  the  attentive  perusal  of 
our  Readers.  Hetiori,  monk  and  ab¬ 
bot  of  Richenou,  and  afterwards  bi¬ 
shop  of  Basil,  was  sent,  in  811,  to 
Constantinople  by  Chariemagne,  as 
his  ambassador.  This  prelate  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  his  mission  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  every  copy  of  bis  Mb. 
is  either  lost  or  effectually  hidden 
from  our  knowledge.  Mabillon  luckily 
rescued  a  work  from  oblivion  of 
something  later  date,  written  in  870 
by  a  monk  named  Bernard,  w  ho  went 
through  the  same  region  explored  by 
Arculfus,  but  by  another  route.  His 
labours,  however,  were  productive  of 
no  other  information  than  that  seve¬ 
ral  new  miracles  had  been  invented 
in  the  interval ;  except  that  he  men¬ 
tions  the  Christians  and  Pagans  had 
conjointly  established  two  caravansa¬ 
ries  for  their  use  in  crossing  the  De- 
sart.  As  an  instance  of  the  ridiculous 
superstition  of  these  remote  periods, 
and  the  absurd  falsehoods  which  it 
prompted,  we  shall  quote  a  passage 
from  this  Introduction  relating  to  the 
assertions  of  Egirihard,  the  historian 
of  Charlemagne,  who  made  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  St.  Michael's  mount,  in 
France. 

“  In  regard  to  this  last,  he  observes, 
that  it  is  situated  on  a  rock,'  on  the  shore 
of  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  washed 
twice  a  day,  at  high  water,  by  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  But  he  adds,  that  on  the  feast 
of  the  Saint,  the  access  to  the  rock  and 
to  the  chapel  remains  free ;  and  that  the 
Ocean  forms,  like  the  Red  Sea  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  two  great  walls,  between 
which  the  passage  remains  perfectly  dry; 
and  that  this  miracle  only,  takes  place  on 
this  day,  and  lasts  the  whole  of  it.” 

The  thirteenth  century  produced 
two  extraordinary  events,  the  irrup¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  the  Tartars  into  Europe, 
where  they  committed  the  most 
dreadful  ravages  throughout  whole 
kingdoms,  and  the  frantic  project  of 
Innocent  the  IVth  to  dissuade  those 
barbarians  from  pursuing*  their  atro¬ 
cities,  and  to  invite  them  to  accept 
of  the  Christian  Religion  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  their  own.  To  accomplish 
this  laudable  purpose,  which  can  only 
be  condemned  from  its  utter  impos¬ 
sibility,  he  gave  letters  in  charge 
to  a  Cordelier,  named  Jean  du  Elan 
de  Carpin,  and  sent  him,  on  E aster- 
day  1245,  on  this  hopeless  errand  ; 
which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  seems  in¬ 
deed  to  have  considered  as  such,  for 
he  dispatched  a  second  embassy  soon 
after,  under  the  direction  of  Ascelin, 
a  preaching  friar,  who  went  by  ano¬ 
ther  route.  The  issue  of  the  mission 
need  not  be  mentioned  ;  but  it  was 
productive  of  a  valuable  account  of 
the  manners  and  usages  of  the  Tar¬ 
tars,  which  has,  in  various  ways, 
been  subsequently  laid  before  the 
publick. 

St.  Louis  repeated  the  experiment 
just  mentioned,  through  a  deception 
practiced  on  him  in  1248;  when,  at 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  on  his  disastrous 
expedition  to  Egypt,  two  persons  ap¬ 
peared  before  him,  in  the  character 
of  embassadors  from  Tartary,  who 
declared  that  their  prince,  Ercalthay, 
had  deputed  them  to  say,  himself, 
the  great  Khan,  and  the  whole  of 
their  courts,  had  been  baptised,  and 
adopted  the  Christian  faith,  and  were 
extremely  desirous  of  cultivating  his 
friendship  and  alliance.  Gross  and 
palpable  as  this  must  appear  to  a  mo¬ 
dern  reader,  the  superstitious  monarch 
was  completely  duped,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  send  Andrew  Loujumel,  with 
others,  to  the  new  believers.  The 
impostors,  whose  sole  object  was  to 
plunder  the  monarch,  assumed  the 
utmost  sanctity  of  manners,  and  at¬ 
tended  all  the  offices  of  religion  ;  at 
the  same  time  intimating  that  a  pre¬ 
sent  of  a  tent  of  scarlet  cloth  would 
be  particularl  y  acceptable  to  the  great 
Khan.  This  Louis  immediately  pro¬ 
vided,  and  had  it  embroidered  with 
all  the  mystic  symbols  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith  ;  to  w  hich  he  added  a 
piece  of  the  true  cross,  and  all  the 
utensils  of  the  altar  in  silver.  Thus 
provided,  the  whole  cavalcade  of  the 
embassy  departed  for  Tartary,  where 
the  trick  was  discovered;  but  no 


information  was  derived  from  it  be¬ 
yond  the  knowledge  that  the  S&int 
was  more  pious  than  prudent. 

The  folly  of  Louis  was  conspicuous 
throughout  his  unsuccessful  crusade 
and  consequent  pilgrimages;  but  it 
seems  almost  incredible  that  he  suf¬ 
fered  himself  to  become  a  dupe,  a  ser 
cond  time,  To  the  story  of  Tartarian 
conversion ;  and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that 
he  sent  similar  letters  to  Sartach,  a 
prince  who  he  was  led  to  believe 
had  embraced  the  Christian  Religion, 
by  a  Franciscan  friar,  named  Guil¬ 
laume  Rubruquis;  and  with  similar 
success,  except  that  the  friar  found 
the  prince,  on  whom  all  the  pomp  of 
the  sacerdotal  office  had  not  the  least 
effect.  Rubruquis  and  his  compa¬ 
nions,  therefore,  returned  to  Syria, 
which  Louis  had  left.  The  monk 
there  received  an  order  from  his  su¬ 
perior  to  retire  to  the  convent  of  St. 
Jean  d’Acre;  whence  he  was  com¬ 
manded  to  write  an  account  of  his 
adventures  to  the  king,  then  in 
France;  and  it  is  to  this  circumstance 
the  literary  world  is  indebted  for  the 
information  obtained  on  this  silly 
mission. 

Two  other  travellers,  Hayton  an 
Armenian,  and  Mandeville  the  Eng¬ 
lishman,  are  claimed  by  M.  D’Aussy 
as  French  authors,  because  they  wrote 
in  the  language  of  that  country.  Of 
the  latter  the  Editor  says, 

-  “  If  we  believe  him,  he  embarked  on 
Michaelmas-day  in  the  year  1332,  and 
travelled,  during*  thirty-five  years,  over 
the  greater  part  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Well, 
Reader,  hate  the  same  courage  as  I  havs* 
had,  and  peruse  his  book;  and  if  you 
shall  allow*  that  he  may,  perhaps,  have 
seen  Constantinople,  Palestine,  *  and  E- 
gvpt,  which,  however,  I  am  far  from  war¬ 
ranting,  you  will  remain  convinced  that, 
most  assuredly,  he  has  never  set  foot  in 
any  of  those  countries  which  lie  describes 
as  blindly ;  viz.  Arabia,  Tartary,  India, 
Ethiopia,  &c.” 

Having  now  given  the  heads  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Introduction,  we 
shall  proceed  to  the  second  ;  in  which 
the  Writer  gives  a  slight  view  of  the 
motives  that  led  to  the  crusades  and 
various  pilgrimages  of  rich  and  emi¬ 
nent  persons,  and  those  employed  a- 
bout  the  Court  of  France.  Amongst 
the  latter  was  Erocquiere,  first  es¬ 
quire-carver  to  the  Duke  Philippe  le 
Bon,  who  performed  many  in  Pales¬ 
tine  ;  and,  returning  indisposed  to  Je¬ 
rusalem, 
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rusaiem,  formed  the  daring  project  of 
returning 'to  France  by  land.  This 
scheme  appeared  impossible  to  his 
companions ;  but  Brocquiere  demon¬ 
strated,  by  his  success,  that  there  r/re 
few  impediments  which  may  nqt  be 
surmounted  by  vigour  and  resolu¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  we  are  told  that 
he  appeared  before  Philippe,  in  1433, 
equipped  in  the  Saracenic  habit,  on 
the  horse  which  had  enabled  him  to 
perform  this  hazardous  undertaking. 
Brocquiere  received  the  applause  he 
merited ;  and  he  wars  commanded  to 
commit  his  information  relating  to 
the  places  he  passed  through  to  writ¬ 
ing.  This  was  accomplished  ;  and  it 
appeared  in  1438.  A  general  league 
for  a  criisade  having  taken  place, 
Philippe  affected  to  be  the  most  zeal¬ 
ous  ip  assisting  his  companions  in 
arms;  and,  proceeding  to  Lille,  he 
gave  a  splendid  fete,  of  which  Mr. 
John cs  has  introduced  an  account  from 
D’Anssy’sfffistory  of  the  private  Life 
of  the  French,  in  a  lopg  note.  This 
we  recommend  to  the  attention  of 
our  Headers,  as  it  forcibly  illustrates 
the  maj  luxury  and  extravagance  of 
the  times.  Were  we  to  pursue  this 
part  of  the  work  before  us  farther, 
it  would  compel  us  to  neglect  the  tra¬ 
vels  of  Brocquiere;  and  yet  we  can¬ 
not  leave  it  without  expressing  our 
approbation  of  the  manner  in  which 
cbnsiderable  historic  information  is 
conveyed;  besides  the  entertaining 
account  of  several  MSS.  in  the  Nati¬ 
onal  Library  in  Paris. 

Our  Author  commences  his  work 
ijrthe  following  words : 

•  <c  To  animate  and  inflame  the  hearts  of 
such  noble  men  as  may  be  desirous  of 
seeing  the,  world,  and  by  the  order  and 
command  of  the  most  high,  most  power¬ 
ful,  and  my  most  redoubted  Lord,  Philippe, 
by.  the  grace  of  God,  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
Lorraine,  Brabant,  and  Limbonrg,  Count 
of.  Flanders,  Artois,  and  Burgundy,  Pala¬ 
tine  of  Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  and 
Namur,  Marquis  of  the  Holy  Empire, 
Lord  of  Friesland,  Salines,  and  Mechlin, 
I,  Bertrandon  de  la  Brodquiere,  a  native 
of  the  duchy  of  Guienne,  Lord  de  Vicux 
Chateau*  Counsellor  and  First  Esquire- 
Carver  to  my  aforesaid  most  redoubted 
Iiord,  after  recollecting  every  event,  in 
addition  to  what  I  had  made  an  abridge¬ 
ment  of  in  a.  small  book  by  way  of  me¬ 
morandums,  have  fairly  written  out  this 
account  of  my  shprt  travels,  in  order  that 
if.gmy  King  or  Christian  Prince  should 
wjsh  to.  make  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem, 


and  lead  thither  an  army  over-land,  or  if 
any  Gentleman  should  be  desirous  of  tra¬ 
velling  thither,  each  of  them  may  be 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  towns,  ci¬ 
ties,  regions,  countries,  rivers,  mountains, 
and  passes,  in  the  districts,  as  well  as  the 
lords  to  whom  -they  belong,  from  the 
duchy  of  Burgundy  to  Jerusalem.” 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  Broc¬ 
quiere  is  so  very  concise  on  the  state 
of  Home  in  1433;  especially  as  he 
excites  our  curiosity  by  A  general  ex¬ 
pression  of  delight  at  viewing  “  those 
columns  of  marble,  those  statues,  and 
those  monuments,  as  marvelous  to 
see  as  to  describe.”  At  that  place, 
and  at  everv  other  great  town  in  Eu- 
rope  which  he  visited,  our  Traveller 
carefully  mentions  the  relicks  they 
possessed ;  and,  upon  his  arrival  at 
Jaffa,  he  informs  us  the  pardons 
commenced  for  pilgrims  to  the  Holy 
Land.  This  place  was  very  strong 
when  it  belonged  to  the  Christians ; 
but  at  that  time  consisted  only  of  a 
few  miserable  Tents,  covered  with 
reeds,  used  by  the  pilgrims  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  harbour  was  bad  and  shallow; 
hut  the  agents  of  the  Sultans  of 
Egypt  were  stationed  there,  with  in¬ 
terpreters  and  persons  to  compel  the 
pilgrims  who  landed  to  pay  a  tribute. 
The  pious  Brocquiere  lost  no  time, 
on  his  arrival  at  Jerusalem  (where  he 
found  the  Christians  sadly  oppressed 
by  the  Saracens),  in  paying  his  re¬ 
spects  to  the  several  holy  relicks  it 
possessed.  He  then  determined  to 
visit  St.  Catherine’s,  on  Mount' Sinai, 
and  for  this  purpose  associated  with 
nine  other  pilgrims.  Lie  adds, 

“  For  the.  information  of  others,  who 
like  myself  may  wish  to  visit  this  coun¬ 
try,  I  shall  say  that  the  custom  is,  to 
treat  with  the  chief  interpreter  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  who  receives  a  tax  for  the  Sultan, 
and  one  for  himself,  and  then  sends  to  in¬ 
form  the  interpreter  at  Gaza,  who,  in  his 
turn,  negotiates  a  passage  with  the  Ara¬ 
bians  of  the  Desert.  These  Arabs  enjoy 
the  right  of  conducting  pilgrims;  and,  as 
they  are  not  always  under  due  subjection 
to  the  Sultan,  their  camels  must  be  used, 
which  they  let  to  hire  at  ten  ducats  a 
head.  The  Saracen  who  at  this  time  held 
the  office  of  chief  interpreter  was  called 
Nanchardin.  Having  received  the  answer 
from  the  Arabs,  he  assembled  us  before 
the  chapel,  which  is  at  the  entrance  and 
on  the  left  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  He 
there  took  down  in  writing  our  ages, 
names,  surnames,  and  a  very  particular 

description 
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description  of  our  persons,  and  sent  a  du¬ 
plicate  of  this  to  the  chief  interpreter  at 
Cairo.  These  precautions  are  taken  for 
the  security  of  travellers,  and  to  prevent 
the  Arabs  from  detaining  any.  of  them  ; 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  done  like¬ 
wise  through  mistrust,  and  through  fear, 
of  some  .exchange  or  substitution  that 
may  make  them  lose  the  tribute-money.” 

Wki  cannot  help  observing,  on  this 
part"  of  the 'work  under  considera¬ 
tion,  that  it  is  corroborated  by  the 
recent  travels  of  Mr.  Parsons,  re¬ 
viewed  in  the  first  part  of  our  present 
volume,  p.  51  TV  When  Authors  agree 
at  so  distant  a  period,  all  doubts  of 
plagiarism  are  prevented,  and  we  read 
each  w  ith  unalloyed  satisfaction. 

Brocquiere  and  his  party  brought 
wine  for  their  use  during  the  jour¬ 
ney,  and  procured  all  kinds  of  provi¬ 
sion,  except  biscuit,  which  they  were 
to  have  at  Gaza.  Nanehardin  fur¬ 
nished  them  with  a  particular  inter¬ 
preter,  and  asses,  and  mules,  and  at 
length  they  departed.  The  second 
village  they  passed  was  St.  Abraham, 
“where  our  Lord  created  our  first 
father,  Adam,”,  arid  where  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  buried,  with 
their  wives.  The  spot  lasj  mentioned 
was  inclosed  by  a  mosque ;  and  this 
circumstance  prevented  our  Pilgrim 
from  visiting  it,  as  the  Saracens  im¬ 
mediately  destroyed  the  Christian 
they  found  within  that  or  any  other 
of  their  places  of  worship,  unless  he 
renounced  his  religion.  At  Gaza, 
which  is  described  as  situated  near 
the  sea,  and  in  a  fine  country,  thought 
oil  the  borders  of  the  Desert,  they 
were  shewn  the  nalace  of  Samson, 

x 

and  the  columns  of  that  which  he 
overturned;  “but,”  says  Brocquiere, 
“  I  dare  not  affirm  that  these  are  the 
same.”  Whatever  other  qualifica¬ 
tions  the  Saracens  may  have  possess¬ 
ed,  they  seem  to  have  been  very  defi¬ 
cient  in  policy,  as  they  made  it  their 
constant  practice  to  maltreat  the. pil¬ 
grims  who  passed  through  Gaza. 
Thus  our  Traveller  was  compelled 
thrice  to  demand  justice  from  the 
Governor,  who,  being  a  Circassian, 
administered  it  impartially.  The  na¬ 
tives  wished  them  to  hire  asses,  for 
five  ducats,  to  St.  Catherine’s,  at  the 
same  time  that  one  might  be-  bought 
for  two.  “  This  conduct  was  repre¬ 
sented  to  the  Governor.  For  my¬ 
self,”  observes  the  Esquire-Carver, 
who  had  hitherto  rode  on  a  camel. 


and  had  no  intention  of  changing* 
“  I  desired  they  would  tell  me  how  f 
could  ride  a  camel  and  an  ass  at  the 
same  time.  The  Governor  decided  in 
our  favour,  and  ordered  that  we 
should  not  he  forced  to  hire  "my  asses 
from  theMouCres  against  opr  inclina¬ 
tions.”  Four  of  the  party  were  taken 
ill  at  Gaza,  and  were  left  I  here  ;  ami 
Sir  Sanson  de  Lalaing  deserted  the 
remainder  ;  so  that  it  was  reduced  to 
Sir  Andrew  de  Toulongeon,  Pierre  de 
Vaudrei,  Godefroi  de  Toisi,  Jean  de 
la  Roe,  and  Brocquiere.  The  first 
two  days  journey  on  the  Desert  was 
productive  of  but  one  adventure, 
which  was  tire  killing  of  a  lizard  of 


the  species  Monitor 


___  ?  tniitj  oil 

third,  the  unfortunate  Author  was 
seized  with  a  violent  fever.  Dis¬ 
tressed  at  this  unlucky  event,  his 
friends  entrusted  him  to  the  care  of 
one  of  their  Arabs,  who  treated  him 
wfih.  great  humanity,  and  placed  him 
in  the  hands  of  .his  brethren  encamp¬ 
ed  near  the  place.  These  barbarians, 
affected  by  htis  forlorn  situation,  nei¬ 
ther  robbed  nor  insulted  k ini,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  relieve  him  by  their 
mode  -  of  cure,  which  was  kneading 
and  pinching  his  flesh  till  wearied 
Nature  sunk  into  a  long  repose.,  of 
six  hours. 


difficulties  he 


After  some  farther  _ _ 

reached  Jerusalem,  where  lie  found 
those  who  had  previously  left  him. 
There  he  formed  the  resolution  of  re¬ 
turning  to  France  by  kind,  which  he 
kept  secret  from  hi*-  friends,  two  of 
whom  accompanied  him  in  a  pilgrim¬ 
age  to  Nazareth;  at  least  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  at  such;  for,  .upon  reaching 
Acre,  they  wore  persuaded  to  decline 
it.  Of  Acre  he  observes, 

“  This  is  a  handsome  port,  deep  aui 
well  inclosed.  The  town  itself  appears'  to 
have  been  large  and  strong';  but  at  pre¬ 
sent  there  do  not  exist  more  than  30& 
houses,  situated  at  one  of  its  extremities, 
and  at  some  distance  from  the  sea.”  * 


From  the  manner  in  -which  he  men¬ 
tions  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Rentes,  it  is 
evident  that  those  places  were  then 
possessed  of  considerable  trade,  though 
they  are  since  so  c  mpleieiy  decayed. 
Sir  Sanson,  who  was  still  kept  in  ig¬ 
norance  of  Brocquiere’ s  project,  wait 
prevailed  upon  by  the.  latter  to  visit. 
Damascus.  When  on  their  way  there,, 
they  passed  a  pleasant  and  fertile  val¬ 
ley,,  intersected  by  two-  streams  of 

water, 
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•water,  and  about  a  league  in  breadth, 
where  Noah  constructed  the  ark.  Be¬ 
yond  this  place,  and  quite  to  Damas¬ 
cus,  they  travelled  between  moun¬ 
tains;  and  met  with  many  villages 
and  vineyards. 

1  “But  I  warn,”  says  Brocquiere,  “those 
who,  like  me,  shall  have  occasion  to  make 
this  journey,  to  take  good  care  of  them¬ 
selves  during  the  night ;  for,  in  my  life,  I 
never  felt  such  cold.  This  excess  of  cold 
is  caused  by  the  fall  of  the  dew ;  and  it  is 
thus  throughout  Syria.  The  greater  the 
heat  during  the  day,  the  more  abundant 
the  dew,  and  the  cold  of  the  night.” 

On  their  arrival  at  Damascus  they 
were  obliged  to  perform  the  usual 
ceremony  of  dismounting,  as  no 
Christians  were  permitted  to  enter 
the  towns  ©f  Syria  on  horseback. 
This  was  no  sooner  done,  than  they 
were  insulted  by  a  person  who  struck 
Off  Brocquiere’s  hat.  “  1  own,”  he 
adds,  “  that  my  first  movement  was 
to  Ijft  my  fist  at  him;”  which  he  pro¬ 
bably  would  have  done,  had  not  their 
attendant  Moucre  pushed  him  aside, 
and  prevented  his  immediate  destruc¬ 
tion.  This  leads  him  to  observe, 

“  I  mention  this  circumstance  to  shew 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Damascus  are  a 
wicked  race,  and,  consequently,  care 
should  be  taken  to  avoid  any  quarrels 
with  them.  It  is  the  same  with  other 
Mahomedan  Countries.  I  know  by  expe¬ 
rience  that  you  must  not  joke  with  them, 
nor  at  the  same  time  be  afraid,  nor  ap¬ 
pear  poor,  for  then  they  will  despise  you; 
nor  rich,  for  they  are  very  avaricious,  as 
all  who  have  disembarked  at  Jaffa  know 
to  their  cost.” 

The  population  of  Damascus  was 
estirnated  ih  1432  at  100,000  persons ; 
anil  the  Author  describes  it  as  com¬ 
mercial  and  Opulent,  and  next  in  con¬ 
sequence  to  Cairo;  besides  which,  it 
was  profusely  supplied  with  water, 
and  contained  extensive  gardens,  pro¬ 
ducing  the  best  of  fruits ;  hut,  with 
ail  these  advantages,  it  must  have 
been  a  horrid  residence  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  merchants,  who  were  shut  up  in 
their  houses  every  evening  by  officers 
appointed  for  that  purpose;  nor  could 
they  depart  from  them  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  till  their  gaolers  thought  proper 
to  open  their  doors. 

When  at  Baruth  the  two  friends 
witnessed  the  celebration  of  a  M  oorish 
feast,  which  Brocquiere  mentions  to 
have  been  given  in  their  antient  man¬ 
ner.  It  commenced  at  sun- set ;  and 


numerous  companies,  scattered  m 
groupes,  uttered  loud  cries,  and  sung 
their  favourite  airs  ;  at  the  same  time 
the  guns  of  the  castle  were  dis¬ 
charged,  and  the  people  of  the  town 
launched  into  the  air,  “lien  hault  et 
Men  toing ,  une  maniere  de  feu  plus 
g  ras  que  le  plus  gros  f  allot  que  je 
vciose  oneques  allumt  ”-  This  species 
of  fire-works  strongly  excited  Broc¬ 
quiere’s  curiosity;  and,  in  answer  to 
his  enquiries,  he  was  informed  that 
they  made  use  of  it,  in  naval  engage¬ 
ments,  to  burn  the  sails  of  their  ene¬ 
mies’  vessels.  He  was  equally  de¬ 
sirous  to  acquire  the  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  it;  and  at  length,  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  a  ducat,  obtained  the  se¬ 
cret;  hut  that  he  has  not  thought 
proper  to  communicate  to  his  Head¬ 
ers.  Soon  after  this  period,  our  ad¬ 
venturous  Knight  departed  on  his  pe¬ 
rilous  journey  to  France,  whither  we 
cannot  possibly  accompany  him  in  the 
manner  his  observations  deserve  ;  hut 
we  shall  point  out  some  few  circum¬ 
stances  which  we  conceive  worthy  of 
particular  notice.  Amongst  these  is 
the  information  that  the  people  be¬ 
tween  Baruth  and  Seyde  preserved  a 
wood  of  pine-trees  with  superstitious 
care.  Of  Nazareth  but  little  is  said, 
except  that  it  is  situated  in  a  vale 
formed  by  two  mountains ;  that  the 
place  where  the  Angel  Gabriel  came 
to  announce  to  the  Virgin  Mary  that 
she  would  be  a  mother  was  in  a  pitia¬ 
ble  state;  and  that  not  a  fragment 
remained  of  the  house  where  she  re¬ 
sided  when  she  received  the  mission. 

Oil  his  second  visit  to  Damascus, 
Brocquiere  saw  the  entry  of  a  cara¬ 
van  from  JVJecca,  which  was  said  to 
consist  of  3000  camels.  This,  accord¬ 
ing  to  custom,  was  considered  as  a 
great  festival ;  and,  to  do  honour  to 
the  Alcoran,  brought  by  it,  the  go¬ 
vernor,  attended  by  the  principal 
people  of  the  city,  went  out  to  meet 
the  cavalcade.  “  It  was  enveloped  in 
a  silken  covering,  painted  over  with 
Moorish  inscriptions;  and  the  camel 
that  bore  it  was  in  like  maimer  deco¬ 
rated  ail  over  with  silk.  Four  musi¬ 
cians,  and  a  great  number  of  drums 
and  trumpets,  preceded  this  camel, 

and  made  a  loud  noise.  In  front  and 

\ 

around  were  about  30  men,  some 
bearing  cross  -  bows,  others  drawn 
swords,  others  small  harquebusses , 
■which  they  fired  off  every  now  and, 
then Eight  old  men  followed,  who 

were 
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were  mounted  on  the  finest  camels, 
and  persons  led  horses  near  them 
richly  caparisoned ;  a  lady,  a  relation 
of  the  Grand  Seignior,  preceded,  who 
was  carried  in  a  litter  by  two  camels; 
many  of  the  camels  were  covered  w  ith 
cloth  of  gold.  A  person,  with  whom 
Brocquiere  formed  an  acquaintance, 
told  him  that  he  had  been  thrice  at 
Mecca,  w  here  the  body  of  Mahomet 
was  inclosed  in  a  circular,  chapel, 
open  at  the  summit,  through  which 
the  shrine  was  exhibited  to  the  in¬ 
fatuated  followers  of  his  doctrines, 
some  of  whom  actually  submitted  to 
lose  their  eyes,  exclaiming,  w  ith  mad 
enthusiasm,  the  world  had  nothing 
more  deserving  of  their  notice  after 
beholding  the  remains  of  their  Pro¬ 
phet! 

Numerous  entertaining  passages 
might  be  selected  from  this  work, 
which  would  contribute  to  confirm 
our  opinion  of  ils  merit;  but  we 
think  enough  has  been  already  said, 
and  quoted,  to  establish  Monsieur 
Bertrandon  de  la  Brocquiere’s  claim 
to  public  approbation  and  encourage¬ 
ment.  When  it  is  considered  that  his 
Travels  enable  the  curious  to  com¬ 
are  and  examine  the  changes  that 
aye  occurred  between  past  and  pre¬ 
sent  customs,  and  the  surfaces  of  na¬ 
tural  and  artificial  objects,  in  the 
long  interval  of  375  years,  in  these 
remote  regions  from  us,  it  will  not 
be  denied  that  they  possess  sufficient 
interest  to  excite  that  curiosity  which 
we  venture  to  predict  will  be  amply 
gratified  by  their  perusal.  , 

A  Map  of  Tartary,  from  Rubru- 
quis'  Travels,  is  prefixed. 

1 44.  Free  and  bnpartial  Thoughts  on  the 
Dangers  to  be  apprehended  from  the  great 
Increase  of  Sectaries  in  this  Kingdom ,  and 
the  Evils  arising  from  the  Want  of  Places 
of  Worship  for  the  lower  Orders  of  the 
Community,  &c.  pp.  84.  Taylor  and 
Ilessey.  2s.  6d. 

THIS  Author  commences  by  la¬ 
menting  the  decay  of  zeal,  observable 
in  the  Members  of  our  Church  Estab¬ 
lishment,  and  the  prodigious  increase 
of  Non-conformists  ;  and  prognosti¬ 
cates,  that  if  the  same  supine  indif¬ 
ference  prevail  on  one  hand,  and  the 
same  eager  desire  to  make  proselytes 
on  the  other,  for  the  succeeding  20 
years,  which  have  marked  the  same 
space  of  time  already  elapsed,  every 
thing  that  is  sober  and  rational  in 


Religion  will  be  extinguished  ;  Fana¬ 
ticism  and  Infidelity  w  ill  reign  through¬ 
out  the  hand;  and  furious  political 
sentiments,  engrafted  on  the  fervid 
tenets  of  faith  (now  becoming  most 
popular),  may  produce  some  awefui 
convulsion  in  the  State.  He  repre¬ 
sents  the  mode  of  conversion  usually 
pretended  to  by  our  modern  Caivinis- 
tic  Methodists,  and  the  dreadful  ef¬ 
fects  produced  upon  persons  of  weak 
nerves  or  disordered  intellects  by  their 
enthusiastic  descriptions  of  the  love 
of  God  and  the  perceptible  motions 
of  Divine  Grace ;  and  reprehends 
their  confined  notions  of  charity,  high 
opinion  of  their  own  Evangelical  pri¬ 
vileges,  and  contempt  for  other  de¬ 
nominations  of  Christians.  He  con¬ 
troverts  their  ideas  concerning  final 
perseverance,  by  quoting  the  express 
declarations  of  Scripture,  which  to¬ 
tally  discountenance  that  doctrine; 
and  asserts,  that  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  maintains  the  necessity  of  belief 
in  the  important  truths  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  of  that  help  which  cometh 
from  above  to  bring  men  to  salva¬ 
tion,  as  strongly  pnd  unequivocally 
as  any  Disciples  of  the  benevolent  Sa¬ 
viour  of  the  World  can:  hut  he 
makes  this  difference  between  our  re¬ 
gular  Clergymen  and  their  infatuated 
Preachers, — that  the  former  declare 
that  reformation  of  life,  and  con¬ 
formity  of  conduct  to  the  rules  and 
precepts  of  God’s  holy  word,  are  the 
signs  that  we  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  Holiness;  the  latter, 
on  the  contrary,  consider  rapturous 
feelings,  which  lead  to  no  practical 
or  useful  result,  as  proofs  of  their 
justification. 

The  causes  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  these  Sectaries  our 
Author  conceives  to  he,  their  eager 
and  unremitting  endeavours  to  bring 
men  over  to  their  persuasion;  their 
earnest  and  indefatigable  promotion 
of  each  other’s  temporal  interests; 
the  love  of  the  marvelous,  by  which 
persons  of  uninformed  minds  are  in¬ 
fected  ;  the  power  which  highly- 
wrought-up  scenes  and  strong  appeals 
to  the  passions  have  upon  warm  con¬ 
stitutions;  the  deficiency,  in  respect  to 
accommodation,  in  our  churches  and 
chapels,  for  the  lower  orders  of  the 
community*;  and  the  little  care  that 
is  taken  to  convey  sound  and  useful 
religious  instruction  to  such  ranks  in 
life  as  are  most  liable  to  be  led  away 

from 
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from  tbe  true  fold  of  Christ’s  floek 
fey  the  ignorant  and  infuriated  zealot. 

He  conjures  the-  bishop  of  Durham 
imd  Other  exalted  Characters,  now 
gloriously  exerting  themselves  to  gain 
for  the  children  of  indigent  parents 
the  incalculable  advantage  of  a  good 
education,  to  take  the  unhappy  case 
of  the  adult  poor  into  consideration, 
make  some  provision  for  their  spi¬ 
ritual  wants,  and  not  suffer  them  to 
he  left  a  prey  to  ignorance  and  vice, 
or  victims  to  the  extravagant  notions 
of  the  bigot  or  tana  tick.  He  proposes 
that  over-grown  parishes  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  the  Metropolis  should  be  di¬ 
vided  into  two  or  three,  as  was  done 
to  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields*  to  St. 
Giles’s,  and  St.  Andrew’s,  Holborn. 

Our  Author  exhorts  masters  of  fa¬ 
milies  belonging  to  our  Established 
Church  to  be  regular  attendants  in 
the  House  of  Goo,  and  to  exercise 
that  authority  with  which  the  Al¬ 
mighty  has  entrusted  them,  in  causing 
their  children  and  influencing  their 
domesticks  to  attend  divine  service 
on  the  day  consecrated  to  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  great  Creator.  The  con¬ 
ductors  of  large  manufactories  are 
also  entreated  to  endeavour  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  regard  for  the  Sabbath  among 
their  workmen  and  apprentices.  To 
the  clergy,  zeal,  assiduity,  and  energy 
ia  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their 
pastoral  office,  are  recommended  ;  to 
the  laity,  diligent  attention  to  hear¬ 
ing  and  reading  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  assembling  of  themselves  toge¬ 
ther  constantly  at  the  stated  times  of 
public  worship. 

These,  and  a  variety  of  other  to- 
picks,  important  in  themselves,  and 
peculiarly  interesting  at  the  existing 
.moment,  are  vteii  handled  in  this  use¬ 
ful,  candid*  an c*  able  publication. 


145..  Leicestershire  Tale*.  By  Miss  Mary 
Lwwood.  In  Four  Volumes.  Printed 
for-  ike  And, nr,  and  sol'd  by  Richard  Phil¬ 
lips,  Bridge'  Street,  Blackfriars. 

THESE  Talesj  which  are  fl\‘e  in 
number,  “  The  Beaufort  Family,” 
“  Catherine, ”,  “  F rieudsliip  and  Re¬ 
venue,”  44  Harriet,”  and 

l-  ^ 
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‘  The  Debt 
of  Gratitude  repaid,”  are  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  young  lady,  niece  to 
the  ingenious  Mis.;  Linwood  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Artist ;  who  professes  die 
laudable  design  of  thereby  impressing 
the  youthful  mind  with  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  moral  rectitude.  The 


tenor  of  the  whole  work  is,  to  incul¬ 
cate  fliiaWibedience,  and  an  early 
subjugation  of  the  passions,  in  the 
story  of  “  Catherine”  there  is  an  af¬ 
fecting  example  of  the  sad  effects  of 
indolence  and  inactivity ;  but  we  are 
inclined  to  prefer  the  tale  of  “  The 
Debt  of  Gratitude  repaid,”  as  being 
more  simple  than  the  rest,  which  are 
somewhat  complicated,  and  may,  per¬ 
haps,  he  considered  loo  long  for  the 
nature  of  a  tale.  Miss  Linwood  has 
introduced  several  pieces  of  poetry  ; 
of  which  we  subjoin  a  specimen  : 

<£  lu  a  cot  where  sweet  jessamines  crept 

round. the  door,  [grew  wild, 

Where  the  rose  and  the  lily  together 
Dwelt  Affection,  whose  form  each  attractive 
grace  wore,  [their  child. 

Whom  Duty  and  Gratitude  own’d  for 

“  O’er  the  smooth-shaven  green  with  light 
heart  she  would  dance, 

To  the  sound  of  the  pipe,  or  the  lute's 
sweeter  lay  ; , 

While  the  lads  only  liv’d  by  her  eyes’ 

smiling  glance,  [in  May. 

And’ her  virtue  was  pure  as  the  hawthorn 

“  While  contented  she  liv’d,  her  gay  hours 
never  loathing, 

With  Health  for  her  friend,  and  sweet 
Peace  for  her  guide, 

Black  Envy  appear’d,  deckt  in  Honour’s 
gay  cloathiug,  [pering  cried  ; 

Who  doom'd  her  his  victim,  then  wliis- 

‘  And  why  does  so  lovely  a  flower  hide,  its 
head  [iitude’s  gloom  ? 

In  Retirement’s  deep  shades,  and  in  So- 
Leave,  leave  these  dull  scenes,’  the  false 
flatterer  said,  [openly  bloom., 

‘Come  with  me,  where  thy  beauty  shall 

‘  Observe  the  gay  throng  as  they  sportively 
play,  [attend; 

The  Loves  and  theG  races  their  footsteps 
On  the  green  to  the  tabret  they  frolic  all 
day,  [evening  sports  end.* 

And  Love  strews  the  couch  when  their 

“Affection’s  light  heart  beat  in  haste  for 
the  pleasure,  [tude’s  door; 

Yet,  sighing,  she  pass’d  by  fair  Grati- 
But  scarcely  Imprudence’  short  path  did 
she  measure,  [no  more. 

Pier  parents  were  bad  in  remembrance 

“  First  disgrac’d,  then  abandon’d,  from 
rude  triumph  shrinking, 

-  The  victim  of  flattery,  the  image  of  woe, 
Down  the  yawning  abyss  of  despondence, 
while  sinking,  [so  low  ! 

She  mourns  for  the  folly  that  brought  her 

‘  Learn  by  me,  all  ye  maidens,  imprudence 
to  shun ; 

I  once  was  as  spotless,  I  once  was  as  fair; 
But  beauty  and  virtue  together  are  gone. 
And  Affection  is  lost  in  the  child  of  De¬ 
spair. 


‘Oh! 
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*  Oh 1  why  did  I  quit  my  belov’d  parents’ 
sight,  [is  care ; 

Where  once  I  liv’d  happy,  but  now  all 
As  they  view  my  pale  form,  all  start  back 
'in  affright,  [Despair.’ 

For  Sori'ow  alone  knows  the  child  of 

“  She  said;  while,  surveying  the  fathomless 
deep,  [vel’d  her  hair; 

Pale  and  wild  were  her  looks,  and  dishe- 
To  Heaven  she  first  pointed — then  rush’d 
to  the  steep,  [of  Despair.” 

And  the  salt  wave  ingulph’d  the  lost  child 

146.  A  Practical  Dictionary  of  Domestic 
Medicine  ;  comprising  the  latest  Discove¬ 
ries  relative  to  the  Causes,  Treat  men  tt  and 
Prevention  of  Diseases.  iVith  a  popular 
D  ascription  of  Anatomy,  Casualties,  Che¬ 
mistry,  C loathing,  Dieteticks,  Pharmacy, 
Physiology,  Surgery,  Midwifery,  Thera- 
"peuticks,  &c.  ike.  &e.  By  Richard 
Reece,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons  in  London,  Corresponding 
Member  of'  the  Medical  Society  at  Paris, 
Physician  to  the  Phthisical  Dispensary, 
Author  of  “  The  Domestic  Guide,  ’  6tc. 
&e.  Longman  and  Co.  1808.  large  Quo. 

WORKS  of  this  description,  judi¬ 
ciously  arranged,  written  in  a  plain 
and  intelligent  manner,  the  result  of 
long  experience  and  considerable 
practice,  are  the  most  important  and 
invaluable  in  the  whole  circle  ol  Li¬ 
terature.  One  half  of  the  diseases  and 
derangements  of  the  human  system 
arise  from  the  strange  and  perverse 
conduct  of  all  ranks  of  people  with 
respect  to  their  conduct  when  in  per¬ 
fect  health.  Acts,  frantic  in  their 
origin,  tending  immediately  to  pro¬ 
duce  indisposition,  are  committed 
daily,  without  reflection  on  their  con¬ 
sequences  ;  and  neglect  or  obstinacy 
confirm  the  particular  affection  so 
completely,  that,  when  medical  or 
surgical  aid  becomes  indispensable  in 
the  opinion  of  the  sufferer  or  his 
friends,  it  is  often  found  to  be  too 
late,  and  death  follows.  Admitting 
this  fact,  we  naturally  feel  pleasure 
in  .observing  that  persons  well  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  undertaking  have  endea¬ 
voured  to  convince  mankind  that  pre¬ 
caution  is  for  ever  necessary,  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  extremely  delicate  organi¬ 
zation  of  our  frames  from  injury,  to 
which  it  is  constantly  liable  through 
causes  entirely  out  of  our  controul, 
but  particularly  from  those  that  must 
be  obviously  destructive.  / 

Under  this  impression,  we  cannot 
but  congratulate  the  Publick-  on  the 
Gent.  Mag.  November,  1803. 
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acquisition  of  the  Practical  Diction¬ 
ary  before  us,  which,  we  are  per¬ 
suaded,  is  well  calculated  to  give  a 
general  knowledge  of  our  organs, 
and  the  methods  of  restoring  them  to 
their  pristine  vigour.  Dr.  Reece  de¬ 
dicates  his  work  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  ;  a  work  “  calculated  for 
the  public  good,  and  for  promoting 
the  cause  of  Humanity;”  which  it  is 
his  wish,  from  the  tenor  of  the  Dedi¬ 
cation,  should  be  communicated  ii? 
every  direction  by  the  exertions  of 
the  Established  Clergy.  And  in  this 
laudable  desire  we  most  heartily  con¬ 
cur  with  him  ;  adding,  on  our  own 
parts,  that  nothing  can  more  truly 
exalt,  the  clerical  character,  than  an 
attempt  to  enlighten  the  minds  of 
their  flocks,  so  as  to  lead  them  to 
comprehend  the  means  by  which  they 
may  avoid  many  of  those  chronic 
complaints  which  destroy  the  la¬ 
bourer  when  he  ought  to  be  in  his 
full  vigour,  and  create  so  many  can¬ 
didates  for  parochial  relief. 

The  Doctor  observes,  in  his  Pre¬ 
face,  that  Domestic  Medicine  has 
lately  been  studied  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  it  had  before  been.  Medi¬ 
cal  men,  perceiving  this  commenda¬ 
ble  inclination,  have  seconded  the 
wishes  of  the  Publick,  and  presented 
them  with  several  works  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  some  of  which  possess  consider¬ 
able  merit.  “  But,”  he  adds,  “  in 
imparting  medical  instruction  to  those 
unacquainted  with  professional  sci¬ 
ence,  the  mode  of  doing  it  is  of  the 
first  consequence ;  and  simplicity  and 
perspicuity  of  arrangement  are  above 
all  things  to  be  studied.”  This  mode, 
he  thinks,  should  be  in  the  forjp  of  a 
Dictionary,  as  by  that  arrangement 
the  object  is  attained  without  diffi¬ 
culty;  and,  the  articles  being  com¬ 
pressed,  the  essence  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  is  acquired  without  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  misapprehension  from  pre¬ 
ceding  or  succeeding  subjects.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  success  of  his  “  Me-* 
dical  Guide,”  he  ventured  to  com¬ 
pose  the  Dictionary,  “to  answer  the 
several  purposes  intended ;”  as  “this 
publication  not  only  exhibits  a  full 
and  correct  view  of  the  hisfory,  na¬ 
ture,  distinguishing  symptoms,  and 
treatment,  of  every  known  disease, 
and  the  management  of  accidents, 
and  other  cases  of  emergency,  which 
often  prove  fatal  before  medical  aid 

can 
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can  be  obtained,  bat  every  important 
general  subject  of  medical  police  and 
jurisprudence  connected  with  the 
health  and  veil-being  of  Society.” 
j)i\  .Reece  is  convinced  that  a  regular 
.Medical  folice  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  England ;  and  he  asserts  that  every 
writer  in  this  department  of  Litera- 
tufe  coincides  frith  liim  in  opinion, 
that  the  Legislature  ought  immedi¬ 
ately  to  establish  such  a  Police.  IN  or 
is  a  Medical  Jurisprudence  less  impe¬ 
riously  demanded,  as  it  cannot  be 
disputed  that  those  persons  who  are 
very  frequently  called  upon  to  decide 
upon  the  causes  of  death  should  pos¬ 
sess  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  those 
causes  to  direct  their  decision  with 
some  decree  of  accuracy. 

“But,  besides  these  more  general 
subjects,  the  work  descends  also  into 
the  consideration  of  disease,  as  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  various  circumstances  of 
climate,  country,  and  season;  nor  are 
those  peculiar  affections  omitted  that 
characterise  particular  professions  or 
descriptions  of  people,  arising  from 
their  occupations  or  modes  of  life;  a 
subject  much  neglected,  hut  of  the 
first  consequence  in  a  manufacturing 
country.”  Many  objections  have  been 
made  to  the  most  popular  works  of 
this  description,  by  men  of  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge,  from  the  single 
circumstance  that  the  detail  of  sym¬ 
ptoms  in  them  is  generally,  so,  vaguely 
defined  that  very  dreadful  errors  may 
be  committed  by  mistaking  their  ap¬ 
propriation  ;  and  the  Doctor  particu¬ 
larises  the  celebrated  publication  of 
Dr.  Buchan,  which  he  censures  on 
this  head  ;  adding,  that  the  practice 
is  timid  and  inert,  “with  the  negative 
merit  of  doing  little  harm  if  it  pro¬ 
duces  no  good.”  This  he  farther 
considers  as  great  a  deception  <m  the 
public  k  as  the  most  decided  empiri¬ 
cism;  “  for,  by  trusting  to  its  maxims, 
the  opportunity  of  restoring  health  by 
a  judicious  and  active  treatment  is 
often  lost,  which  cannot  be  recalled  ; 
and  thus  a  sacrifice  is  made  of  life,  by 
what  may  be  termed  worse  thau  neg¬ 
lect —  scientific  supiueness,  and  the 
use  of  placebos.” 

Our  Author  observes,  of  Dr.  Bu¬ 
chan,  that  his  works  seem  originally 
nothing  more  than  a  compilation 
from  preceding  writers ;  and  that;  it 
is  remarkable,  that,  though  medical 
.science  has  been  considerably  un¬ 
moved  since  its  first  appearance,  in 
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the  year  1760,  not  one  of  the  subse¬ 
quent  editions  contains  a  word  re¬ 
lating  to'  those  improvements :  and 
this  he  accounts  for  by  saying,  “  Di. 
B.  being  a  physician  of  very  limited 
practice,  was  probably  either  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  w  ith  those  dis¬ 
coveries,  or  incompetent  to  judge  of 
their  real  merits.” 

Popular  utility  was  the  actual  sti¬ 
mulus  to  the  composing  of  the  Prac¬ 
tical  Dictionary,  which  is  calculated 
to  afford  Society  a  knowledge ,  of  the 
most  recent  improvements  in  the  art 
of  Healing.  But  the  Author  hopes 
that  young  professional  persons  will 
find  “several  important topicks treat¬ 
ed  purposely  for  them,  in  a  more  sci¬ 
entific  and  detailed  manner  thau  po-, 
pular  readers  alone  require.”  Ex¬ 
clusive  of  those,  the  Doctor  hopes  to 
have  a  third  class  of  readers,  and  for 
them  it.  is  more  particularly  intended 
— the  Resident  Country  Clergy ;  who, 
it  has  been  observed  by  tile  best  Me* 
•dic.ai  Characters,  possess  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  by  a  know  ledge  of  medicine,  of 
conferring  the  greatest  blessings  oil 
that  part  of  the  community  of  which 
they  have  the  charge.  “  By  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  uniting  the  two  characters 
of  the  Divine  and  the  Physician,  he 
is  equally  fitted  for  affording  relief 
to  the  body'  as  consolation  to  the 
mind.”  The  College  studies  of  the 
Clergy  prepare  the  way  for  the  easy 
acquirement  of  the  art  of  Healing ; 
anti  their  attainments  in  general  sci¬ 
ence  enable  them  to  apply  their 
knowledge  in  that  ai  t  w  ith  judgment 
and  great  probable  success.  “Besides, 
accidents  of  an  alarming  nature  fre¬ 
quently  occur  so  suddenly,  and  their 
effects  are  so  fatal,  that  medical  as¬ 
sistance  cannot  be  procured  in  time 
sufficient  to  be  useful;  while  a  Cler¬ 
gyman,  always  on  the  spot,  can  save 
the  unhappy  vie  i  ini  by  his  know  ledge 
ol  the  means  of  doing  it,  and  give  a 
satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  the  un¬ 
happy  sufferer  which  might  endear  to 
them  both  Religion  and  its  Ministers.” 

There  ms  something  so  amiable  and 
humane  in  this  suggestion,  that  we 
cannot  think  of  passing  it  without 
giving  Dr.  Reece  our  hearty  thanks 
for  thus  holding  out  the  means  of  al¬ 
leviating  the  unavoidable  calamities 
of  life;  means  so  completely  within 
the  reach  of  accomplishment,  that  it 
would  be  inhuman  to  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  they  will  not  be  adopted 
*  generally 
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generally  throughout  the  United 
Empire ;  and  we  feel  the  more 
confident  of  his  success  in  this  noble 
■Undertaking,  when  we  recollect,  how 
many  worthy  and  excellent  Clergy¬ 
men,  of  all  persuasions,  are  ready  to 
forward  his  views;  and  anticipate  the 
sublime  picture  which  will  be  exhi¬ 
bited,  in  all  directions,  of  the  Pastor 
healing  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  in¬ 
culcating  the  moral  duties,  and  at 
the  same  instant  administering  opi¬ 
ates  to  personal  sufferings,  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  returning  health. 
“It  is  for  these  reasons  their  patron¬ 
age  is  requested  for  a  work  which  is 
peculiarly  fitted  for  their  perusal,  as 
containing  all  that  information  in  po¬ 
pular  medicine  which  they  require, 
and  which  they  may  apply  with  so 
much  advantage  in  the  circle  of  their 
charge.”  The  Author  has  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  annexing  to  his  Preface  a 
list  of  the  Dignified  Clergy  who  have 
honoured  his  work  with  their  appro¬ 
bation  and  countenance,  which  seems 
to  insure  the  farther  encouragement 
of  his  plan;  amongst  whom  are,  the 
two  English  Archbishops,  eleven  Bi¬ 
shops,  two  Irish  Bishops,  many  other 
Clergymen,  and  several  Temporal 
Lords. 

The  body  of  the  Practical  Diction¬ 
ary  commences  with  a  History  of  Po¬ 
pular  Medicine;  which,  our  Author 
observes,  has  from  its  origin  been 
considered  as  a  distinct  profession : 
but  it  is  pnly  through  the  progress  of 
philosophy,  and  the  extension  of  sci¬ 
ence,  “that  the  veil  of  professional 
mystery  has  been  in  part  withdrawn 
from  it,  and  its  principles  unfolded, 
for  the  instruction  of  mankind.”  He 
seems  to  think  that  the  first  exercise 
of  it  was  blended  with  the  riles  of 
Religion,  and  that  the  Priesthood 
made  use  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
Healing  art  to  increase  their  authority 
and  consequence.  This  was  done 
without  much  difficulty,  as  their  re¬ 
medies  were  accompanied  by  charms, 
incantations,  and  prayers  $  each  of 
which  .being  above  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  their  uninformed  patients,  led 
them  to  form  a  connexion  between 
the  incomprehensible  qauses  of  dis¬ 
ease  and  those  from  whom  they  ex¬ 
pected  relief.  At  length,  the  practice 
at  the  various  Temples  became  too 
extensive,  and  the  priests  were  in¬ 
duced  to  appoint  deputies.,  or  physi¬ 
cians,  who  were  authorized  to  admU 


nister  relief  at  the  dwellings  of  the 
sick;  but  their  practice  was,  to  agree 
precisely  with  that  recorded  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Temples,  under  the 
penalty  of  death.  A  more  effectual 
method  to  prevent  improvement  in 
the  science  of  Medicine  could  not 
have  been  adopted.  Besides,  if  any 
previously  unknown  malady  ma$lc  its 
appearance,  the  sufferer  under  it  was 
necessarily  consigned  to  certain  disso¬ 
lution. 

Exclusive  of  the  rnapy  oiher  rea¬ 
sons  wp  have  for  venerating  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Greeks,  we  are  indebted 
to  them  for  rescuing  the  practice  of 
Healing  from  the  absurd  and  con¬ 
temptible  substitutes  for  knowledge, 
charms  and  incantations.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  sensible  of  the  claims  of  the 
above  people  to  superior  information 
and  reflection,  did  not  hesitate  tq 
imitate  them  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  from  the 
Romans  the  study  descended  to  the 
various  inhabitants  of  Europe.  After 
enlarging  upon  these  particulars  with 
much  ability  and  perspicuity,  Dr.  R. 
gives  a  list,  with '  comments,  of  the 
different  works  which  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  upon  the  subject  in  England,  from 
the  introduction  of  Printing ;  and  of 
those  he  thinks  the  Haven  of  Health 
“  possesses  more  merit  than  any  pre¬ 
ceding  one  in  this  species  of  writing 5 
and  from  it  succeeding  writers  have 
assumed  a  goqd  deal.”  The  History 
of  Popular  Medicine  is  concluded  by 
the  following  handsome  compliment 
to  the  philanthropic  individuals  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  several  excellent  .Socie¬ 
ties;  “Such,”  continues  the  Doctor, 
“  is  the  outline  we  have  offered  of 
Popular  Medicine;  and  thus  we  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  its  principal  au¬ 
thors  to  .  the  present  period :  but 
while  the  benevolence  01  medical 
practitioners  has  been  so  distinguish¬ 
ed  for  promoting  the  best  interest  of 
suffering  Humanity,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  others,  catching  their 
enthusiasm,  and  prompted  by  their 
example;  have  endeavoured  to  he 
more  extensively  useful,  by  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  Societies,  or  that  collective 
bodies  have  united  for  the  same  be¬ 
neficial  end.  Thus  was  formed  the 
Humane  Society,  for  the  relief  of 
certain  casualties,  particularly  drown¬ 
ing,  uuder  the  inspection  of  Doctor 
Hawes.  The  Inoculation  for  the 

Small 
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Small  Pox  has  obtained  the  same  at¬ 
tention  of  an  institution,  the  interests 
of  which  have  been  promoted  by  Dr. 
Woodvilie,  Dr.  Hay  garth,  and  others. 
This  Society  has  since  given  place  to 
the' Royal  Jerineii.atf  Institution,  the 
event  of  which  is  still. douht/dh” 

To  these  may  be  added,  a  list  of  nu¬ 
merous  houses  established  in  many 
of  the  considerable  towns  throughout 
England  for  the  recovery  of  persons 
alike  led  by  Fevers  ?  which  are  calcu¬ 
lated  for  , the  double  purpose,  of  pre¬ 
venting  contagion  and  relieving  the 
patients  from,  a  most  severe  and 
dreadful  calamity.  Indeed,  we  know 
of  no  institution  likely  to  be  more 
extensively  useful,  or  better  deserving 
of  encouragement  from  the  opulent, 
than  those  for  checking  febrile  com 
ta-gioff. 

The  next  subject  is,  Preliminary 
Instructions,  Dr.  Reece  very  justly 
observes,  that  the  success  of  the  phy¬ 
sician  must  entirely  depend  on  his 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  sym¬ 
ptoms  of  disease,  which  are  so  com¬ 
plicated  and  doubtful,  that  the  most 
accurate  and  determined  observation 
must  be  applied  to  discriminate.  Act¬ 
ing  upon  this  undoubted  position,  he 
has  composed  a  set  of  general  ques¬ 
tions  to  patients;  to  each  of  which 
he  has  annexed  such  remarks  as  may 
be  useful  to  those  who  apply  them; 
That  our  opinion  of  the  good  sense 
and  propriety  of  these  queries  and 
remarks  may  be  established,  we  shall 
quote  those  relating  to  the  pulse: 

“  Is  the  pulse  weak,  strong,  quick,  fre¬ 
quent,  or  does  it  intermit?  Remarks:  Iiv 
the  pulse  we  judge  of  the  state  of  the 
circulation,  and  irritability  of  the  system, 
♦which  in  all  diseases  it  is  of  consequence 
to  be  acquainted  with.  Celsus,  who  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  pulse  during 
disease,  cautions  his  readers  not  to  place 
too  great  a  dependence  on  it,  and  terms 
it  res  fallacisshna  ;  and  long  experience  has 
rather  confirmed  than  contradicted  this 
opinion;  for,  as  Dr.  Heberden  justly  ob¬ 
serves,  without  the  conjunction  of  other 
symptoms  of  a  disease,  little  dependence 
is  to  be  placed  on  it.  To  draw  an  accu¬ 
rate  conclusion  from  the  state  of  the  pulse 
during  disease,  we  should  at  least  have 
some  knowledge  pf  it  -when  in  health,  for 
the  pulse  differs  materially  in  different 
subjects.  A  hard  pulse  denotes  plenitude, 
or  too  great  an  action  of  the  heart  and 
arteries.  A  small,  weak,  and  soft  pulse  is 
generally  owing  to  causes  opposite  to  the 
foregoing.  It  often  happens  that  a  pulse 
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of  this  kind  is  attendant  on  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  stomach,  and  intestines ; 
but  in  these  and  the  like  examples  thy 
nature  of  tire  malady,  and  not  the  state  of 
the  j*mise,  must  determine  the  necessity 
of  blood-letting.  When  the  pulsations 
rapidly  follQw  each  other,  it  is  said  to  be 
frequent,  which  may  also  be  full,  strong, 
and  hard,  or  soft,  small,  and  weak.  When 
the  pulsation  is  formed  with  great  cele¬ 
rity,  it  is  termed  quick,  which  indicates 
great  irritability.  A  slow  pulse  may  there¬ 
fore  he  quick,  and  a  frequent  pulse  not 
quick ;  the  term  quick  applying  to  the  pul¬ 
sation,  and  not  to  the  internal  of  the  pul¬ 
sation,  to  which  the  term  frequent  applies. 
An  intermittent  pulse  is  where  the  strokes 
do  not  follow  the  usual  interval,  and 
sometimes  not  till  after  twice,  thrice,  or 
four  times  the  usual  space.” 

This  article  concludes  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations,  which  may  serve 
to  dissipate  groundless  alarms,  and. 
should  therefore  be  generally  known : 

“When  the  pulse  is  so  far. quickened 
as  to  exceed  the  healthy  standard  15  or 
20  pulsations  in  a  minute,  some  disorder 
in  the  system  may  be  apprehended.  But 
the  irritability  of  a  child  and  some'  adults 
is  such,  that  a  very  slight  fever  will  con¬ 
siderably  increase  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse,  when  no  danger  attends;  and  as 
there  is  in  children  much  difficulty  in 
counting  the  pulse  when  it  is  at  180  and 
upwards,  we  are  better  enabled  to  judge 
of  the  danger  of  fevers  in  them  by  the 
countenance,  thirst,  quickness  of  breath¬ 
ing,  aversion  from  food,  pain,  and  rest¬ 
lessness,  than  by  the  pulse,” 

(To  be  concluded  in  our  next,) 

J.47.  Verses  spoken  at  St.  Paul’s  School,  on 

Two  public  Celebrations.  Written  by  R, 

H.  Barham.  Printed  by  Spilsbury. 

.  THESE  Verses  considering  them 
as  the  offspring  of  early  years,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  display  much  pro¬ 
mise  ct  future  excellence.  They  con¬ 
tain  many  passages  which  are  strik¬ 
ing,  picturesque,  and  glowing  ;  wfiile 
the  whole  attest  a  native  poetical 
vein,  and  ail  harmonious  ear. 

It  must  afford  infinite  pleasure  to 
the  learned  and  venerable  Master  of 
this  celebrated  Seminary,  who  has  for 
many  years  so  successfully  rear’d 
the  tender  thought,  and  taught  the 
young  idea  how  to  shoot,”  to  peruse 
these  very  pleasing  little  productions 
of  one  who  has  been  placed  under  his 
instructions: 

The  following  lines  from  the  first 
poem,  in  allusion  to  the  Hero  of 
Trafalgar,  are  not  wanting  in  simpli¬ 
fy, 
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city,  plaintiveness,  nor  harmony  of 
numbers : 

“Oft  to  thy  grave  the  Veteran  shall  repair, 
And,  sadly  lingering,  gaze  enraptur’d  there  : 
Fir’d  at  the  sight,  his  former  strength  re¬ 
turns  ; 

With  renovated  strength  his  bosom  burns  : 
Again,  in  scenes  long  past  by  fancy  plac’d, 
lie  feels  each  nerve  with  pristine  vigour 
brac’d,  [come, 

Oft,  with  their  aged  sires,  shall  children 
And  draw  instruction  at  the  Hero’s  tomb  ; 
With  ears  attentive  on  the  story  dwell, 
While  lisping  tongues  enquire  how  Nelson 
fell ;  [cry, 

And  patriot  youths,  with  generous  ardour, 
“  May  vve  from  Nelson  learn  to  live  and 
die!” 

149.  Ode  to  Iberia.  By  Eyles  Irwin,  Esq, 
M.R.I.A.  4>to.  pp.  16.  Asperne. 

THIS  elegant  effusion  of  a  Veteran 
Bard,  worthy  of  its  author,  and  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  subject,  “  bears  evidence, 
in  its  structure,  of  having  been  ^writ¬ 
ten  at  intervals,  as  the  designs  of  the 
French  and  the  opposition  of  the 
Spaniards  were  developed.  —  If  any 
merit  attach  to  an  early  calculation 
of  the  success  of  the  Patriots  of 
Spain,  the  Author  will  not  disclaim 
what  the  public  opinion  must  share 
w  ith  him.  Deserted  timely  by  an  im¬ 
becile  and  corrupt  Government,  that 
they  may  accomplish,  not  only  their 
deliverance  from  foreign  despotism, 
but  the  equally-important  object  of  a 
limited  Monarchy  and  free  Constitu¬ 
tion,  must  be  the  ardent  wish  of  every 
Briton,  who  beholds,  in  the  power 
and  prosperity  of  his  native  Isles,  the 
remaining  bulwark  of  the  civilized 
world !  Such,  at  least,  are  the  flat¬ 
tering  prospects  which  open  in  the 
political  horizon  to  the  advocates  of 
Liberty  !  Shch  are  the  whispers  which 
Hope  conveys  to  the  ear  of  the  en¬ 
thusiastic  Minstrel,  while,  snatching 
bis  neglected  lyre,  he,  perhaps  rashly, 
“  Shakes  off  the  dust,  and  makes  these 
rocks  resound.” 

“Rapt  into  future  times,”  thettuly 
patriotic  Bard  thus  spiritedly  predicts; 
“If  ever  Tyrant,  steep’d  in  blood, 
Through  Conquest’s  splendid  reign,. 
On  Jaffa's  sands,  or  Nilus’  flood, 
Jena,  or  Friedland’s  plain, 

Vv  as  ’circled  in  the  toils  of  Fate, 

’Tis  Napoleon,  term’d  falsely  great! 

Ilis  sand  runs  out,  his  glories  pall, 
Anfl  Nations,  Span  i a r d -1  i ke ,  deceiv’d, 
Of  every  hope  but  death  bereav'd, 
Pcejs  round,  to  grace  his  fall  1* 


“  M eth.inks, from  rude  Ca  t  abria’s  shores. 
By  British  spirit  nurst,  * 

Resistance,  like  her  mountain,  roars. 
Ere  fires  convulsive  burst : 

Thence,  sweeping  o’er  Campania’s  sands, 
It  snaps  an  injur’d  Pontiff’s  bauds  ! 

While  round  Helvetia’s  heights  for¬ 
lorn, 

Once  seats  of  happiness  arid  peace, 
Supprest,  the  softer  passions  cease. 

Till  drains  revenge  Iris  horn  ! 

“And  shall  a  crisis  so  sublime 
Rouse  not  the  Northern  World  ? 

The  Russ  abjure  not  Tilsit’s  crime. 
That  Glory’s  banner  furl’d  ? 

Nor  haste  t7  o’ertake  th’  heroic  Swede, 

In  Europe’s  ranks,  combin’d,  to  bleed  ! 
Nor  Austria  snatch  the  thirsty  lance. 
And,  with  a  populace  in  arms, 

By  deeds,  inspire  the  Turkish  swarms. 
To  spurn  apostate  France  ! 

“Then  tremble,  thou  !  whom  wrath  divine 
Deluded  with  a  Throne  ; 

Stop — ere  the  Pageapt’s  gift,  be  thine. 
Who,  puff’d  with  pride  alone. 

Saw  o’er  his  h<*ad,  in  vacant  air, 

The  sword,  suspended  by  a  hair ! 

Hark,  Joseph  !  save  deep  curses, 
nought 

Thy  monstrous  usurpation  greet — 

Each  echo  warns  thee  to  retreat, 

If  life  be  worth  a  thought ! 

“  Fly,  minion !  ere  th’  occasion ’s  past 
Just  vengeance  to  elude  ; 

Castano’s*  triumphs  load  the  blast. 

He  strides,  with  clutches  rude. 

To  hurl  thee  from  thy  stolen  state,  ' 

And  eternize  a  spoiler’s  fate  ! 

Fast  sets  in  blood  the  Cor  sic  star? — 
While  Patriots,  worth}7  of  the  stake ! 

A  Caro*  shall  emerge,  and  Blake*, 
Sertorii  of  the  war 

The-  following  loyal  and  very  ap¬ 
propriate  Sonnet  precedes  the  Ode; 


*  “Of  these  patriotic  leaders,  Castanos 
alone  appears  to  have  been  in  command. 
Blake  is  a  colonel  in  the  Irish  Brigade; 
and  Caro  a  naval  officer,  who  boldly  ri¬ 
vals,  and  we  trust  successfully,  the  pride 
of  our  Navy,  the  Hero  of  Acre!  Reding, 
indeed,  is  said  to  be  an  experienced  Swiss 
officer ;  which  cannot  be  doubted,  from  the 
glorious  part  he  acted  in  the  celebrated 
victory  of  Baylen,  which  henceforth  must 
render  the  Spanish  arms  formidable  to 
their  astonished  invaders.  l)f  Pallafox, 
who  has  so  eminently  distinguished  him¬ 
self  in  the  defence  of  Saragossa,  we  know 
only  that  he  was  in  the  Life-guards  of  the 
late  King,  though  a  warrior  well  deserving 
of  the  confidence  and  gratitude  of  his 
Country.” 
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"To  His  Majesty". 

"Not,  that  the  wreath  the  Virtues  cull  from 
time,  [gage ; 

He  claims,  whose  heart  domestic  ties  en- 
Not,  that  his  name,  ou  Glory’s  heights  sub¬ 
lime, 

Demands  the  homage  of  a  grateful  Age, 
Whose  conqu’ring  arms  have  crush’d,  in 
every  clime, 

The  splendid  efforts  of  a  Despot’s  rage, 
To  Brunswick’s  Throne  is  tender’d  Free¬ 
dom’s  rhyme,  [sage — 

For  rights  protected,  and  for  councils 
But  that,  in  hostile  shocks,  he  paus’d,  to 
save 

A  gallant  Nation  from  a  servile  fate; 
While  awing  Biscay  and  the  Baltic  wave, 
His  Navies  hover'd  to  redeem  her  state  ! 
This  yields  to  greatness,  praise  without  a 
feting,  [King!” 

Hie  praise  appropriate,  of  a  Patriot 

150.  A  Sermon ,  preached  in  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Mary,  Stratford,  Bow, 
Middlesex,  on  Sunday  the  1 6th  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1803,  on  the  Death  qf  the  Rev. 
'Willi  am- James  French,  A. NT.  Rector  of 
Vange,  Essex,  Chaplain  to  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  of  the  Trinity  -house,  and  Lecturer  of 
Bow.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Thirlwall, 
A.M.  Minister  of,  Tavistock  Chapel ,  Lec¬ 
ture  r 'of  Si.  Duastan,  Stepney,  and  Chap¬ 
lain  to  the  Lad  Bishop  of  Dromorc.  [By 
particular  Request.]  Printed  for  the  Au¬ 
thor ,  by  T.  Plummer.  4 to. 

THE  recent  loss  of  Mr.  French  has 
been  duly  recorded  in  our  last,  p. 
955;  and  the  pleasing  but  melancholy 
task  of  enlarging  on  his  merits  and 
a  is  virtues  hag  fallen  on  “  a  bosom 
friend,  bound  to  him  by  the  cords  of 
a  mutual  attachment,  which  had  con¬ 
tinued  uninterrupted  for  a  period  of 
seventeen,  years.” 

“  From  the  hour  I  rendered  him,”  says 
Mr.  Thirlwall,  “  at  a  time  of  domestic  af¬ 
fliction.  Tome  trilling  service,  he  clasped 
me  f-o  his  bosom,  beheld  me  with  live  eye 
of  an  elder  brother,-  lighted  up  the  torch 
of  gratitude,  and  pursued  me  with  an 
ardour,  sincerity,  and  sweet  benevolence, 
•which  ceased  only  with  the  last  pulse  of 
life.  His  amiable  relict  might  well  there¬ 
fore.  select  me  for  the  performance  of  this 
afflicting  office,  who  she  knew  was  the 
best  qualified  to  render  justice  to  his  me¬ 
mory  ;  for  he  used  to -pour  out  his  soul 
into  my  bosom,  .unlock  every  secret,  un¬ 
fold  the  principles  of  his  conduct,  and 
manifest  the  amiable  and  estimable  qua¬ 
lities  of  his  heart.  And  indeed  I  contem¬ 
plate  them  with  the  most  pleasing  sensa¬ 
tions.  In  the  poignancy  of  my  grief  they 
soothe  my  sorrows,  and  assure. pie  that 
my  friend  is  gone  but  a  short  time  before 
us  to  tiie  mansions  of  rest;  his  soul  has 


but  taken  its  flight,  on  the  wings  of  love, 
to  those  regions  of  unspeakable  bliss,  whi¬ 
ther  his  pious,  meek,  and  resigned  relict 
is  preparing  to  follow,  and  rejoin  his  so¬ 
ciety  in  which  she  wished  only  to  live  on 
earth.”  . 

In  the  same  affectionate  strain  the 
Preacher  dilates  on  the  several  per¬ 
fections  of  his  beloved  friend  ;  and, 
after  drawing  from  this  a  ireful  lesson 
of  mortality  some  useful  instruction 
to  the  various  classes  of  his  sympa¬ 
thizing  audience,  thus  proceeds: 

"  It  is  witli  pleasure  I  dwell  on  that 
feature  which  formed  the  brightest  orna¬ 
ment  in  his  character.  I  allude  to  his 
humanity  and  philanthropy,  which  so 
eminently  shone  f<  rth  in  his  temper  and 
his  actions.  To  a  refined  taste  and  ele¬ 
gance  of  manners  he  united  a  sensibility 
of  heart,  of  which  bis  countenance  was  a 
faithful  index.  A  tale  of  woe  called  forth 
all  the  latent  energies  of  his  soul, mud  set 
them  in  motion.  The  widowed  wife,  the. 
fatherless  babe,  no  sooner  presented  them¬ 
selves,  than  be  flew  to  their  reljef,  without 
waiting  to  be  solicited.  No  man  perhaps 
employed  his  limited  means  and  rare  op¬ 
portunities  of  doing  good  so  frequently 
and  so  successfully  as  he  did.  Never  can 
I  forget  the  time  when  your  former  Rec¬ 
tor*  foft  his  widow  unprovided;  and, 
what  added  to  her  affliction  and  excited 
general  Sympathy,  left  her  deprived  of 
sight.  I  think  I  see  my  friend  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  enter  my  house  bathed  in  tears,  be¬ 
wailing  tire  scene  of  distress,  and  hasten¬ 
ing,  with  all  his  character! stical  earnest¬ 
ness,  into  the  presence  of  the  Archbishop, 
Bishops,  and  Noblemen,  to  plead  her 
cause,  and  not  quitting  them  till  he  had 
obtained  his  suit.  His  exertions  princi¬ 
pally  obtained  for  her  an  admission  into 
Bromley  college,  Kent.  What  heartfelt, 
joy  apd  rapturous  transports  he  betrayed 
in  bis  looks,  when  he  told  me  that  his  ex¬ 
ertions  had  been  crowned  with  success, 
and  he  had  secured  a  comfortable  asylum 
and  competent  maintenance  for  the  deso¬ 
late  widow,  now  no  more  !  ” 

151.  The  Importance  of  re-considering  our 

Baptismal  Fozv.  By  J.  Yorige.  Third 

Edition.  1%) no.  Hatchard.  "  1808. 

THE  general  articles  of  faith  and 
practice,  contained  in  the  baptismal 
vow,  are  distinctly  illustrated  in  this 
judicious  little  tract;  and  the  duty  of 
“constant  prayer”  is  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  recommended. 

“  Prayer  is  a  preservative  against  sin. 
I  believe  few,  if  any,  are  very  sinful,  who 
offer  up  their  daily  prayers  to  Heaven. 

*  “The  Rev.  Allen  Harrison  Eecles.” 

And 
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And  in  every  possible  light  in  which  we 
view  it,  constant  addresses  to  our  Creatoi 
'and  Redeemer  must  be  both  beneficial 
and  comfortable ;  and  when  we  are  dying, 
we  can  look  up  to  that  God  to  whom  have 
been  offered  up  our  daily  petitions,  as  to 
a  friend  and  comforter ;  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  hope  Tor  the  pardou  of  our  sins, 
through  Him  who  has  been  our  delight  in 
our  closets,  and  in  whom  we  have  ever 
trusted.” 

.152.  Prayers  for  the  Use  of  poor ,  sick,  or 
unassisted  Persons,  who  are  under  Sorroiv 
for  their  Sins  :  with  Forms  tof  Devotion  for 
such  as  are  disposed  to  pray  by  them, 
sm.  8 vo.  Hatchard.  1808. 

THIS  is  a  judicious  manual  of  de¬ 
votion,  framed  from  the  Liturgy  of 
the  Established  Church;  and  imtinc- 
tured  by  the  miserable  and  presump¬ 
tuous  rant  of  modern  Enthusiasm, 
which  too  frequently  distracts  the 
feed  of  sickness.  The  intention  of  the 
Compiler  is  thus  explained  : 

“  These  Prayers  are  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  such  as  are  awakened  by  their 
suite  rings  to  a  sense  of  their  guilt  and 
danger ;  to  be  used  only  when  there  is  no 
Minister  of  the  Church  at  hand,  to  instruct 
them  in  their  devotion,  to  administer  spi¬ 
ritual  aid  and  comfort,  and  to  lead  them 
to  the  performance  of  duties  the  most  im¬ 
portant —  Self-examination,  and  receiving 
Worthily  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper.  In  such  unhappy  cases,  and 
until  better  helps  to  devotion  can  be  pro¬ 
cured,  the  first  five  Prayers  in  this  little 
tract  are  recommended  to  those  who  can 
read  and  pray  for  themselves.  They  are 
advised  to  choose  that  particular  Prayer 
which  they  find  most  suitable  to  their  con¬ 
dition  :  nor  will  it  be  improper  to  use 
sometimes  one,  sometimes  another  of 
them;  for,  by  so  doing,  the  less  of  what 
is  needful  will  be  omitted.  Let  it,  how- 
ever,  be  carefully  observed,  that  they 
ought  never  to  utter  or  join  in  any  sen¬ 
tence  in  tlieir  devotions,  which  is  not  the 
w  ish  of  the  heart,  and  to  which  they  can¬ 
not  truly  declare  their  assent  and  agree¬ 
ment  by  tbe  Amen,  which  signifies  that 
assent,  at  the  end  of  each  Prayer.  For 
such  as  are  incapable  of  reading,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  kind  friend  will  rea¬ 
dily  offer  to  perform  the  very  charitable 
office  of  praying  by  them ;  which  friend 
will  select  one  or  other  of  the  Forms  of 
®evotion  which  follow  in  the  Second  Part.” 

153.  Charles’s  Small-Clothes.  A  National 
Ode .  By  the  Author  of  “  The  Foxiad.” 
Printed,  at  Sudbury,  for  Bickerstaff,  &c. 
4h>.  1 1  pp. 

OF  this  political  squib,  which  con¬ 
tains  some  good  but  severe  points,  tve 
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shall-,  by  way  of  specimen,  select  the 
beginning  and  the  ehd: 

“Charges  isnomore!  in Chari.es  combin’d. 
The  modern  Patriot’s  heart  and  mind 
’Twas  easy  to  discover. 

The  Friend  of  France,  nor  hers  alone, 

Of  every  country  * — but  his  own, 

The  universal  lover. 

“  Char  les  leaves  his  friends  without  a  head* 
Gives .  “AtL  the  Talents”  all  he  had. 

His  Small-clothes,  debts,  and  speeches  j 
The  speeches  may  be  spoke  by  Grey, 

The  debts  a  new  subscription  pay, 

But  who’s  to  wear  the  breeches?” . 

<c  Should  “All  the  Talents”  not  agree. 
Who  Charles’s  successor  shall  be, 

For  all  are  vastly  willing  : 

Sent  to  thy  mart,  renown’d  Rag-Fair, 
Jews,  Gentiles, Turks,  and  Christians,  there. 
Shall  buy  them  for  a  shilling. 

“Yes,  honour’d  Shade!  around  thy  bier. 
Whilst  “All  the  Talents”  pour  the  tear, 
’Twill  glad  thy  soul  to  learn. 

Thy  Smali.-clothes,  spite  of  wear  and  tear. 
Became  at  last  the  public  care, 

A  National  concern. 

“  From  Patriot  Clues  that  weep  thee  dead. 
Tears,  such  as  Milton’s  Angels  shed. 

In  copious  streams  shall  fall  ; 

The  Turf,  the  Faro  Bank,  the  Box, 

Shall  race,  and  punt,  and  shake  for  Fox, 
The  Hero  of  them  all. 

“And  when  thy  valuable  page 
Lives,  as  it  will,  from  age  to  age. 

Till  Heaven’s  high  will  shall  all  close : 
United  on  the  rolls  of  fame, 

Both,  both  shall  share  an  equal  Name. 
Thy  History  and  thy  Small-clothes.” 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Seaton ian  Prize  is  this  year 
adjudged  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cole,  fel¬ 
low  of  Magdalen  college,  Cambridge, 
for  his  Poem  on  the  Holy  Wars; 

A  new  Society  has  been  formed, 
consisting  of  several  of  tbe  most  emi¬ 
nent  persons  of  classic  taste  ana  legal 
knowledge.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
members  have  put  down  their  names; 
and  the  Society  has  taken  a  house  m 
Aibemarlc-street,  to  be  under  the 
management  of  the  Master  of  the 
Clarendon  Hotel.  No  gaming  of  any 

*  “Of  America,  in  the  Rebellion;  of 
Russia,  while  preparing  forwar;  qf  France, 
from  the  downral  “of  the  most  stupendous 
and  glorious  edifice  of  liberty  ever  erected 
upon  the  foundation  gf  human  integrity-in 
any  time  or  country”  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  Peace  of  Amiens,  Which  he  applauded 
at  a  tavern,  and  supported  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  because  it  was  “glorious  fe 
Trance”  at  the  espence  of  England.” 
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kind  is  to  be  permitted;  amf  the 
members  to  be  in  future  admitted 
arc,  either  by  their  situation  in  life, 
or  by  recommendation,  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  bare  some  claim  to  literary 
rank.  The  Society  is  called  “  The 
Alfred  Club;”  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  is  the  President.  The  first 
meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on 
the  loth  of  October,  at  the  Clarendon 
Hotel,  the  house  in  Albemarle-street 
not  being  ready  for  their  reception  ; 
Earl  Spencer  in  the  chair,  ki  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

It  affords  us  the  highest  satisfaction 
to  see  another  edition  announced  of 
Mr.  Young’s  able  Survey  of  Lincoln¬ 
shire  ;  because  this  circum  stance  proves 
that  the  taste  of  the  Publick  is  not  so 
far  vitiated  as  to  encourage  nothing 
but  what  is  crude  and  trifling,  and 
that  solid  and  useful  Literature  has 
still  remaining  a  sufficient  number  of 
effective  patrons.  From  the  encou¬ 
ragement  given  to  the  well-digested 
County  Pi eports  of  the  Board  ot  Agri¬ 
culture,  we  find  that  Political  (Eco¬ 
nomy,  Statjsticks,  Commerce,  and 
Agriculture,  in  short,  that  common 
sense  and  the  public  good,  are  now 
studied  through  the  country.  The 
Board  of  Agriculture  has  happily 
given  a  new  direction  to  the  pursuits 
of  the  curious  and  inquisitive;  and 
we  now  find  its  valuable  Reports  in 
every  Library  by  the  side  of  Cam¬ 
den  and  the  best  Local  Hist  ories.— We 
have  long  watched  with  interest  the 
progress  of  this  great  national  un¬ 
dertaking,  which  is  calculated  to 
bring  us  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  present  state  and  resources  of  our 
own  country;  and  which,  in  those 
respects,  as  a  Book  of  Authority,  is 
unequaled  in  any  other  Nation  in  the 
world.  Parliament  has  expended 
large  sums  upon  it;  and  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  ablest  Writers  has  for 
years  been  employed  in  actual  Sur¬ 
veys  of  the  several  Counties.  It  is 
sufficient  to  mention  the  names  of  the 
Writers  whose  Reports  have  already 
been  published,  to  prove  the  title  of 
these  County  Surveys  to  universal  at¬ 
tention  :  they  are,  Messieurs  Young, 
Middleton,  Billingsley,  Culley,  Pitt, 
Vancouver,  Dickson,  Holland,  Nais- 
mith,  Rudge,  Stephenson,  Mavor, 
Duncumbe,  Robertson,  Kent,  Boys, 
Thomson,  Bailey,  Pringle,  Lowe, 
Douglas,  Plym!ey,Tuke,  fi  olt,  Brown, 
and  Batchelor.  .  The  Counties  ofwhich 


Surveys  are  already  completed  and 
published  are  thirty-two  in  number ; 
and  six  others  are  in  the  press,  and 
will  be  published  before  Christmas.  In 
alphabetical  order  they  are  as  follow: 
Argyleshire,  Bedfordshire,  Berkshire, 
Cheshire,  Clydesdale,  Cumberland, 
Devonshire,  Essex,  East  Lothian, 
Gloucestershire,  Hertfordshire,  Here¬ 
fordshire,  Inverness-shire,  Kent,  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  Leicestershire  and  Rutland, 
Middlesex, Northumberland,  Norfolk, 
Nottinghamshire,  Oxfordshire,  Rox¬ 
burgh  and  Selkirk,  Shropshire,  So¬ 
mersetshire,  Staffordshire,  Suffolk, 
Sussex,  Westmoreland,  the  West  and 
North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  Four¬ 
teen  other  volumes  wilt  complete  the 
work ;  and,  as  Parliament  voted  50001. 
on  the  last  day  of  the  last  session,  ex¬ 
pressly  to  pay  the  expence  of  the  va¬ 
rious  Surveys,  and  to  hasten  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  this  great  literary  under¬ 
taking,  it  may  be  supposed  that  it 
will  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  year.  Every  volume  and 
every  Survey  is,  however,  complete 
in  itself,  as  far  as  relates  to  its  mvn 
county,  and  is  to  be  purchased  sepa¬ 
rately.  Indeed,  in  favour  of  a  work 
of  such  genuine  worth,  the  Book¬ 
sellers  throughout  the  kingdom  have, 
with  laudable  zeal, exerted  themselves 
to  promote  the  circulation;  and  they 
generally  keep  on  hand  eopies  of  their 
own  and  their  neighbouring  Counties. 

The  Rev.  Stephen  Weston  has 
nearly  completed  for  publication  The 
Morning  and  Evening  Lessons  ap¬ 
pointed  for  all  the  Sundays  through¬ 
out  the  year,  for  Christmas-day  and 
Good  Friday;  the  whole  illustrated 
by  commentaries  in  short  notes:  in 
which,  whatever  may  stop  a  learned 
or  unlearned  Reader  is  explained.  To 
the  Books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  Historical  Introductions  are 
prefixed;  and  to  the  Chapters,  Ana¬ 
lytical  Contents.  Of  this  work,  in¬ 
tended  as  a  Companion  to  the  Common 
Prayer  Book,  one  half  is  already  pub¬ 
lished,  in  a  size  adapted  to  the  pocket. 

A  work  on  Capital  Punishments 
is  in  considerable  forwardness;  which 
will  contain,  amongst  other  articles. 
Extracts  from  the  Writings  of  Judge 
Blackstone,  Dr.  Johnson,  Beccaria, 
Sir  Thomas  More,  Montesquieu,  and 
Dr.  Paley,  on  this  important  subject. 

Mr.  Nichols’s  “Literary  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century”  are 
advancing  in  the  press. 


To 
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Td  Dr.  Butler*,  Head-master  of  Harrow  ; 
on  his  manly  arid  calm  Deportment  during 
the  first  Week  of  November  1808. 

Integer  vitce,  scelerisque  purus 

Non  eget  Mauri  jaculis  neipue  arcu.  Hor. 

LIVES  there  a  man,  the  flower  o** 
chosen  friends, 

Of  good  old  English  honesty  and  sense, 
Who  with  indisputable  learning  blends 
Sound  unsophisticated  innocence  ? 

A  rrfan,  confirm’d  in  honourable  ways, 
Whose  orisons  no  sordid  wish  began, 
Whose  every  act  stern  rectitude  displays? 
There  does  : — Harroviensis  is  the  man. 

S.  P.  D. 


TO  THE  SAME,  ON  HIS  FATHER. 


THY  Father,  happy  man,  in  peace 
surveys  [days ; 

The  bright  transactions  of  his  lengthen’d 
No  doubts  annoy,  no  terrors  intervene, 

To  cloud  the  prospect  of  Death’s  closing. 

scene  :  [how  vast 

His  conscience  smiles  content.  .To  such 
The  bliss  of  life,  thus  doubled  bv  the  past ! 

S.  P.  D. 


THE  CARD  DEBT. 

By  Miss  Trefusis. — Not  in  ker  Works. 


“AT  Cards  for  Verses  (Silvia  cries), 
How  very  queer  the  whim  !  ” 
Cease,  Silvia,  cease,  this  fond  surprize, 
’Twas  not  so  queer  in  him. 


Well  Damon  knows,  whene’er  his  name 
Gives  subject  to  our  lays, 

By  Truth  compell’d,  the  Trmnp  of  Fame 
Sounds  only  notes  of  praise.  . 

“  O  disappoint  him  then,  my  dear ! 

Check,  check  this  growing  pride  ! 

And,  if  you  dare  not  be  severe. 

At  least  each  merit  hide. 


“  Then  praise  not  Damon’s  elegance, 
Where  Grace  resides  with  Ease  ; 
Nor  own  that  he  has  Wit  or  Sense, 
Tho’  fashion’d  but  to  please. 


“  Call  too  his  Pegasus  a  jade, 

A  vulgar  common  hack ; 

Tho’  all  but  Damon  are  afraid 

To  venture  on  his  back. 

• 

“  Call,  too,  that  manly  virtuous  flame 

His  Laura’s  worth  inspires, 

Call  that  too  but  the  empty  name 

Of  Hymen’s  hallow’d  fires  ! 

<  * 

‘  And  call  an  open  generous  heart 
The  mansion  of  Deceit ! 

That  Friendliness — delusive  Art  ! 

That  Gentleness — a  Cheat.” 

E.  T. 


A  POEM 

Addressed  to  Mr.  J.  Littlewood  of  We  st- 
oresland  House  Academy,  Walworth 
Common  ;  being  a  Tribute  of  sincere  Af¬ 
fection  and  Respect ,  from  his  late  Pupil 
S.  B.  Mason. 

Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  hoc  te  scire  sciat 
alter.  Pers.  . 

SAY,  shall  a  youth,  whose  brows  no 
wreaths  entwine, 

Unknown  to  Phoebus,  and  the  tuneful  Nine, 
To  thee,  O  Littlewood !  his  friend,  im¬ 
part  ■ 

The  warm  effusions  of  a  grateful  heart; 

In  artless  verse,  and  fearless  of  excess, 
Youth’s  genuine  feelings  as  they  rise  ex¬ 
press  ? 

No  venal  praise  to  worthless  Rank  he 
pays, 

But  the  sweet  voice  of  Gratitude  obeys  ; 
Whilst  in  his  breast  the  crimson  current 
flows, 

And  Love’s  blest  altar  with  affection  glows. 
All-conscious  Memory  her  power  retains. 
The  Muse  to  sing  in  soft  impassion’d 
strains, 

Thy  early  kindness  will  his  thoughts  in¬ 
spire,  [fire. 

And  his  heart  glow  with  Friendship’s  holy 
Thou,  whose  capacious  mind,  an  ample 
store,  [lore. 

Prolific  teems  with  Learning’s  hallow’d 


*  From  a  new  and  greatly-improved  Edition  of  the  benevolent  Mr.  Neild’s  Account 
of  Debtors,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  extracting  the  following  note  :  “  George  Butler, 

born  1774,  and  educated  solely  at  his  father’s  seminary  till  1790  ;  when  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  scholar  on  the  foundation  of  Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  that 
capacity  obtained,  repeatedly,  exhibitions  and  prizes,  classical  and  mathematical.  In 
1794  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  when,  after  a  public  examination,  he  was  named  the 
Senior  Wrangler  and  Senior  Prizeman  of  his  year;  and  being,  thereupon,  chosen  Ma¬ 
thematical  Lecturer  of  his  own  College,  became  soon  afterwards  a  fellow  of  that  Socie¬ 
ty.  In  1797,  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  and  was  soon  after  appointed  classical  Tutor. 
In  1804,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.D.  with  great  credit,  and  was  elected  a  Public  Exa¬ 
miner  in  the  University.  In  1805,  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  eight  Honorary  Uni¬ 
versity  Preachei*s ;  and  in  April  of  the  same  year,  chosen  Elead-master  of  Harrow  : 
after  exhibiting  to  the  Governors  of  the  School,  and  to  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  such  honourable  testimonials  of  character,  from  the  chief  dignitaries  and 
school-men  of  Cambridge,  as  perhaps  were  never  before  bestowed  on  any  member  oS 
that  learned  body.  He  received  the  degree  of  B.D.  by  Royal  Mandate,  bearing  date 
27th  April,  1805!”  . 

Gent.  Mag.  November,  1 808. 
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Who  warmly  feel’st  the  worth  of  V  irtue’s 
cause,  [aws, 

Liv’st  by  hcrriiles,  and  “well  maintain’ st  her 
Whether,  assiduous  for  the  golden  meed, 
Thy  Pupil’s  toils  in  Commerce  should 
succeed ; 

Or,  eloquently  great  in  Freedom’s  cause, 
He  skilful  pleads— a  Champion  of  the 
Laws !  [maintain, 

Or,  nerv’d  his  arm,  his  Country’s  Eights 
Or  on  the  Ocean,  or  the  tented  Plain  ; 
Whate’er  success  his  ardent  hopes  attend, 
Flows  from  thy  care,  his  first  and  uiuch- 
lo-v’d  Friend. 

Without  thy  aid  his  mind,  as  sterile  fields, 
Unbless’d  with  fruit  that  laughing  Ceres 
yields-, 

No  heavenly  gift  of  knowledge  had  attain’d, 
But  wrapp'd  in  mists  of  ignorance  re¬ 
main’d  ; 

Track’d  by  fierce  passions,  and  expos’d 
to  scorn, 

A  -mournful  waste,  deserted  and  forlorn. 
Thus  tender  plants  that  face  the  Northern 
gale,  [weeds  assail. 

Whom  thorns  surround,  and  noxious 
Unseen  their  blossoms  shed,  neglected  lie, 
Pine  in  the  shade,  and  unregarded  die  : 

But  when  kind  culture  to  the  flower  is 
giv’n,  [Heav’n, 

Cheer’d  by  the  Sun,  refresh’d  by  Dews  of 
Plac’d  in  the  gay  parterre,  the  Florist’s 
pride,  [wide  ! 

Blooming  it  throws  its  scented  fragrance 
5T  was  thou  who  early  taught  the  stripling 
Bard 

On  Virtue’s  charms  to  fix  his  iust  regard  ; 
In  Learning’s  paths  with  thee  he  fondly 
stray’d, 

Seeking  coy  Truth  in  Acadenrus’  shade; 
With  ardent  mind  perus’d  the  moral  page, 
Fraught  with  the  wisdom  of  a  classic  age ; 
Or,  as,  he  rov’d  the  silent  groves  among, 

His  soul  inspir’d  with  love  of  sacred  song. 
O  Littlewood,  may  Wisdom’s  awful  voice 
Check  Passion’s  sway,  and  ever  guide  his 
choice ; 

Tho’  round  his  head  the  mists  of  Error 
roll,  [his  soul ; 

With  radiant  beam  bright  Truth  illume 
And,  as  a  rock  that  Time’s  dread  pow’r  de¬ 
fies. 

Eternal  stands  a  column  in  the  skies, 

Thp’  warring  clouds  malignant  vapours 1 
Shed,  [head. 

High  o’er  the  storm  sublimely  lift  his 
Thus  shall  he  hope  triumphantly  to  gain 
The  proud  memorial  of  a  well-eam’d 
fame; 

So  shall  he  prise  the  dictates  of  the' 
heart, 

Act  in  Life’s  drama  no  unworthy  part ; 
Liberal  in  soul,  to  all  some  good  im-  i 
part;  ) 

Elicit  well  what  you  (him)  taught  to  know, 
4‘  Virtue  alone  can  Happiness  bestow.” 


Tho’  vain  th’  attempt,  with  just  poetic 
lire,  1 

To  wake  to  symphony  the  golden  lyre, 
With  skill  consummate  build  the  lofty 
rhyme, 

That  lives  eternal  in  the  wreck  of  Time  ; 
Tho’  vain  the  hope  to  please  the  polish’d 
ear, 

Yet,  as  the  tribute  of  a  heart  sincere, 
Accept  the  verse,  the  boyish  faults  excuse, 
And  with  indulgence  treat  his  infant  Muse. 
September  1808.  S.  B.  Mason. 

Crescit  occulto. 

OROSA !  quae  tacito  flores  neglecta 
recessu,  [novas. 

Quae  spargis  Veneres  pendula  vera 
Te  nulii  laedant  soles,  non  imber  aquosus, 
Dispergat  nitidas  nulla  procella  comas. 
Tu,  quandolaetis  decorantur  floribus  arva, 
Frugifera  et  tenero  cespite  terra  viret. ; 
Tu  deserta  vires  campis,  nitidissime  florum, 
Et  siccus  frondes  dextera  nulla  rigat. 

Si  tamen  incubus  lustrans  sua  rura  Colo- 

11US 

Adspiciat  gemmas,  rore  micante,  tuas  ; 
O  utinam  timeat  tua  germina  vellere, 
nymphse 

Ornatura  suae,  dona  caduca,  sinum. 

Sic  vigeas  Vencri  decus,  O  pulcherrime 
florum  ! 

Sic  vigeas  patrii  gloria  prima  soli  ! 

D.  H. 


A  PRAYER. 

OLORD,  Thou  know’st  that  we  are 
dust, 

And  that  thy  quickening  breath 
First  gave  us  life  and  being  here. 

And  still  preserves  from  death. 

Help  us,  we  pra3j’,  to  keep  thy  laws. 
Preserving  us  from  sin  ; 

And  give  us  of  thy  heavenly  grace, 

To  make;  us  clean  within. 

For,  we  confess,  without  thy  aid 
We  have  no  power  to  guide 
Our  steps  thro’  all  the  baits  and  snares 
Set  thick  on  every  side. 

And,  if  we  sometimes  be  entrapp’d 
For  want  of  needful  care, 

Forgive,  we  pray,  our  trespasses. 

And  save  us  from  despair. 

We  come  with  confidence  to  Thee, 

And  trust  that  for  the  sake 
Of  thy  beloved  Son,  our  Lord, 

That. Thou  wilt  pity  take. 

For  Fie  was  tempted  like  ourselves  j 
And,  tho’  no  sin  He  knew, 

He  felt  the  conflicts  we  sustain  ; 

Thro’  Him  we  therefore  sue. 

Forgive  our  sins,  O  Lord,  forgive 
What  we  have  done  amiss  ; 

And  after  death  receive  our  souls 

To  everlasting  bliss  !  •  L. 

EPITAPH 
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EPITAPH 

J\)  the  Memory  of  Mrs.  E********  P***> 
zf/io  fell  a  Victim  to  an  internal  Cancer , 
/January  21,  1808,  in  the  forty-ninth 

year  of  her  Age ,  leaving  an  only  Daugh¬ 
ter  to  deplore  her  irreparable  Loss. 

%  Joseph  Browne,  M.  H. 

T  ONG  near  her  couch  the  Tyrant  took 
•  his  stand,  [hand  ; 

And  menac’d  oft,  and  oft  withheld  his 
Long  keen  Disease,  and  sharp  corroding 
Pain 

Pursu’d  the  ebbing  Life,  from  vein  to  vein. 
But  Pain  ne’er  shook  her,  Terror  ne’er 
alarm’d. 

By  Faith  supported,  and  by  Virtue  arm’d  ; 
In  Hope’s  strong  comfort  she  resign’d  her 
breath,  [Death. 

And  gain’d  the  promis’d  victory  over 
Hotf  oft  with  rapture  has  thy  Sarah  hung 
On  the  sweet  tones  of  thy  mellifluent 
•  tongue ! 

But,  ah  !  such  raptures  she  no  more  must 
know,  [woe ; 

Till  Heav’n  recall  her  from  this  scene  of 

Then — O  blest  Hope  !  “  made  perfect*,” 
may  she  join  [divine! 

Thee,  ’mongst  “  the  Just,”  immortal  and 

Mother  !  for  ever  lov’d  !  for  ever  dear  ! 
Accept  the  Tribute  of  a  filial  tear 
From  Her,  who  thus  a  monument  would 
raise,  [praise. 

To  commern’rate  thy  virtues,  name,  and 

Queen’s  Head- lane,  Islington,  Sept.  22. 

TH  E  LOV  ER’S  FARE  WE  L. 


ADIEU,  sweet  Maids  ;  yet  hear  a 
mournful  tale,  [vale. 

While  Penbtand  hills  I  seek,  for  *St - s 

“  What  drove  him  there,  what  urg’d  the 
wand’rer’s  flight?”  [night. 

Weep,  blushing  Love,  yet  veil  the  truth  in 
Though  Truth,  and  Love,  and  Constancy, 
could  tell,  [well. 

How  hard  the  fate  of  one  who  lov’d  so 

Favewol  then,  restless  Love,  and  fond 
desires,  [fires ; 

Ye  air-spun  hopes,  ye  slow-con stimiug 
Gay  baseless  dreams,  tliat  lap  the  soul  in 
joys,  [s troys  ; 

And  promise  bliss,  which  ev’ry  breath  de- 
Sweet  smiles  that  lead  the  yielding  soul 
astray, 

Bright  eyes  that  with  seductive  dalliance 
That  hold  us  captive  'while  it  suits  their 
view,  [due. 

And  offer  much — tho’  still  at  distance 
Adieu,  capricious  fair,  who  yet  complain, 
Unless  we  fondly  kiss  your  amorous  chain  ; 
But  should  his  suit  the  humble  Lover 
move,  V 

Then  *t  is  presumption,  and  a  crime  to  love. 

Come,  Reason,  come ;  to  thee  wO  must 
resign  [thine. 

What  fools  to  Love  would  yield;  to  rule  be 

*  Hebrews  e.  xa.  v.  2b. 


Under  thy  sway  fair  Science  opes  her  view’ 
For  ever  copious  and  for  ever  new ; 

Whose  intellectual  joys  with  years  in¬ 
crease,  [toil  is  peace. 

Whose  flowers  still  bloom,  whose  present 
fro  puny  hopes  inflate,  no  fears  depress 
The  sober  bosoms  which  thy  prospects 
,  bless. 

Lo!  Passion’s  storm  is  hush’d,  far  flit  away, 
Chac’d  by  the  light  of  thy  meridian  ray, 
Life’s  idle  vanities  and  love-sick  pains, 
Lingering  desires,  and  Pleasure’s  faded 
trains. 

Above  this  murky  world  to  realms  of  day 
Serene  and  cloudless  Reason  wings  her  way. 
So  ever  nearest  to  the  orb  of  Light, 

The  dauntless  Eagle  soars  with  tow’ring 
flight 

On  pennons  strong,  regardless  of  the  cry 
Qf  clamorous  fowl  that  haunt  the  lowbr 
sky. 

Yet  Reason’s  self  (tho’  injur’d  Love 
complain), 

Not  Reason  shall  g  wedded  bliss  disdain. 
How  blest  their  lot,  whose  hearts  united 
move 

In  the  soft  bands  of  holy  gentle  love  ! 

Who  know  no  wish  they  would  from  Heaven 
hide, 

Love  their  sole  law,  and  Piety  their  guide; 
Whose  undivided  cares  and  doubled  joys 
Ensure  a  bliss  that  Care  itself  destroys  ! 
How  blest  their  lot,  whose  lovely  offspring 
rise,  '  [rent’s  eyes : 

Rear’d,  nurtur’d,  moulded  ’neath  a  Pa- 
Whose  grateful  love  repays  a  present  toll, 
Whose  riper  fruits  bespeak  a  gen’rqus  soil  ; 
Where  manly  sense  and  active  patriot  fire, 
Support  a  Country,  and  exalt  their  Sire-; 
Where  female  modesty  and  grace  combine 
To  turn  all  hearts,  unconscious  that  they 
shine. 

Thrice  happy  race,  whose  spotless  breasts 
may  own  [done  ! 

Their  Parents’  kindness  by  their  own  out- 
Thrice  happy  Sires,  with  pride  and  truth 
to  tell,  [well  ! 

Themselves  out-done  by  those  they  love  so 
Ye  vestal  dames,  what  different, scenes 
await 

The  iovless  honours  of  vour  virgin  state ; 
Whose  “  roses  undistill’d”  their  blossoms 
shed,  [bed: 

Nor  blest  .nor  blessing,  o’er  a  harren 
The  days  will  come  (now  hear  a  Prophet’s 
voice,  [ly  choice) 

And  give  some  bleeding  swain  your  time- 
in  Life’s  dull  eve,  when  Beauty’s  fires  are 
low,  [bestow : 

And  Years  withdraw  what  Youth  and  Grace 
Then  a  chaste  matron’s  merits  are  no 
prize,  [ing  eyes ; 

Estrang’d  from  blooming  cheeks  and  beam- 
December’s  paleness  ehaejng  rosy  May, 
And  auburn  locks  advanc’d  to  tell-tale  gray: 
Then  Wit  itself  from  disappointmentskeen, 
Owes  half  its  colouring  to  a  jaundic’d 
spleen ; 


While 
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While  fading  Beauty  wastes  its  parting  rays, 
Lo,  prying  Scandal  prates  of  earlier  days  ; 
Yet  Scandal  comes  a  friend — then  wanted 
most,  [lost ! 

To  prove  attractions  once,  which  now  arc 
But  not  so  gloomy  your  neglected  lot, 

“  The  world  forgetting,”  were  “  the  world 
forgot.”  . 

Officious  Mem’ry  lingers  on  the  past, 

And  Fancy  paints  the  scenes  it  ne’er  shall 
taste ; 

Now  slights  are  keenly  felt ;  the  careless 
bow,  [noM7  ; 

How  ardeht  once,  how  cold  and  distant 
How  sweet  those  hours  when  Beauty  could 
delight 

Bjr  day  the  froiick,  and  the  dance  by  night; 
When. eager  Beaux  were  aw’d  into  despair, 
Or  glow’d  with  rapture  round  the  envied 
fair : 

Now,  sad  reverse  !  each  circle  shuns  the 
dame  [fame. 

Censorious,  cold,  and  faultless  without 
Desires  still  rage,  while  aches  are  lull’d  by 
pride,  [would  hide ; 

Yet  Dress  proclaims  the  years  it  fain 
E’en  restless  Love  in  smother’d  embers 
burns, 

In  vengeance  now  the  angry  God  returns, 
Of  seasons  lost  and  slighted  joys  com¬ 
plains,  [reigns  ! 

Yet,  joyless,  the  self-tort’ring  Tyrant 

A  Modern. 


SONG 

By  a  Spanish  Prisoner,  set  at  Liberty  and 
returned  to  his  Native  Country  by  the  Ge¬ 
nerosity  of  Great-Britain. 

ROM  the  white  cliffs  of  Albion,  dearest 
friends,  am  I  come,  [lov’d  home  ; 
To,  the  arms  of  my  children  and  father’s 
For  the  Queen  of  old  Ocean  his  liberty 
gave  [from  the  grave  ; 

To  the  poor  wounded  sailor  she  snatch’d 
Bade  him  haste  to  the  scene  of  his  child¬ 
hood  again,  [of  Spain. 

Bade  him  bare  the  red  bladefor  the  freedom 

CHORUS. 

For  the  trident  of  Neptune  she  wields  o’er 
the  world,  [pire  secare; 

Mid  the  rocks  and  the  w'aves  of  her  em- 
On  the  guilty  her  vengeance  in  thunder  is 
hprl’d,  [her  power. 

While  the  helpless  repose  in  the  shade  of 

To  the  camp  will  I  go,  and  my  countrymen 
join,  [themes  more  divine  ? 

For  than  Freedom  and  Peace  are  there 
And  these  Vultures  who  make  helpless  Vir¬ 
tue  their  prey,  [scare  them  away, 
Not  the  shouts  of  mere  Peasants  shall 
But  the  vengeance  of  Freedom  in  pieces 
shall  tear  ;  [we  ’ll  share. 

Let  us  haste,  and  with  Britons  the  glory 
For  the  trident,  &c. 

N 

For  the  pity  I  witness’d  that  beam’d  in 
their  eyes,  [arise, 

O’er  their  cheeks  saw  th<-  bushings  of  anger 


Heard  the  shouts  of  wild  rapturh  that  rung 
oifthe  shores,  [able  oars, 

Saw  the  sea  turn  to  foam  ’heath  innum’r- 
Heard  the  voice  of  soft  Beauty,  that  wept 
on  the  strand,  [white  hand. 

Bid  them  haste  to  relieve  us,  and  wave  the 

For  the  trident,  See. 


translation 

Of  the  Lines  on  the  Henhitagc  Door  at. 
West-Felton,  the  Seat  of  I.  F.  M.  Do- 
vaston,  Esq.  (See  pp.  728,  924.) 

EAR  Solitude,  to  thee  I  pay 
My  vows,  who  pointfst  to  Heav’n 
the  way. 

Far  remov’d  from  maddening  strife, . 

And  all  the  vanities  of  life. 

Let  the  people  rage,  while  I 
Shali  sit,  and  muse  upon  the  sky  ; 

Join’d  with  me  shall  Angels  sing 
The  praise  of  Heaven’s  eternal  King. 

O  that  ever  thus  reclin’d, 

Sorrows  banish’d  from  my  mind, 

I  might  rest,  ’till  Angels  bright 
Convey  me  to  the  realms  of  light. 

And,  as  the  holy  Hermit,  prove 
Worthy  to  share  the  joys  above.  M. 

ANOTHER  TRANSLATION. 

WEET  Solitude  to  me  is  given, 
Whence  rises  straight  the  path  to 
Heaven. 

Uncumber’d  by  th’  ambitious  crowd, 

The  fierce,  the  selfish,  and  the  proud, 

I  view  their  contests  with  a  sigh, 

And  raise  my  mind  to  scenes  on  high. 
Where  .Saints  shall  aid  me  while  I  sing 
The  goodness  of  the  Eternal  King. 

O  when  shall  I,  from  earth  set  free, 
Ascend,  my  God,  and  dwell  with  Thee  ! 
By  seraphs  taught  to  touch  the  lyre, 

And  mingle  with  th’  angelic  choir. 
Auspicious  hour  !  what  joys  refin’d  . 
Shall  open  to  my  ravish’d  mind, 

When  Earth’s  vain  cares  and  sorrows 
cease, 

And  the  tir’d  Hermit  rests  in  peace. 

Banks  of  Tay.  Hermit. 


QUATORZAIN. 

Q  CEASE,  Alcander !  to  allure  my  feet 
To  where  licentious  Terpsichore  is 
seen  ; 

Leave  me  alone  in  solitude  to  greet 
The  first  appearance  of  the  moon  serene  : 
For  ill-adapted  to  a  sorrowing  heart 
Are  the  soft  numbers  of  the  g  audy  throng ; 
To  me  no  pleasure  can  the  dance  impart, 
Nor  ev’ry  sweet  accompaniment  of  song ! 
The  holy  records  of  eternal  bliss 

Alone  invigour  the  despondent  mind  ; 
And, in  the  search  of  happiness  like  this, 

I  wave  the  fulsome  notions  of  mankind 
O  cease  to  press  me  if  you  wish  to  prove 
Your  friendship  equal  to  attested  love! 
Graf  ton- street,  18U8.  J.  G. 
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Letter  transmitted  by  Lord  Collingwood. 

Seahorse,  off-Skyro ,  July  6. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform 
your  Lordship,  that  yesterday  evening  we 
observed  two  Turkish  men  of  war  and  a 
galley  coming  round  the  East  end  of  the 
Island  of  Scopolo,  towards  which  we  im¬ 
mediately  ma.de  sail.  On  coming  near 
enough  to  make  out  that  they  were  both 
single-decked  ships,  1  determined  to  bring 
them  to  action,  having  every  confidence 
in  the  officers  and  crew  of  this  ship.  The 
action  began  at  half-past  nine,  the  Turks 
going  a  little  off  the  wind  under  easy  sail, 
and  continually  endeavouring  to  run  us 
on-board  ;  indeed,  I  early  saw  that  their 
chief  attention  was  directed  to  this  object, 
and  as  the  largest  ship  appeared  of  great 
force  and  full  of  men,  I  kept  this  ship  in 
a  position  not  to  be  boarded.  At  ten 
o’clock, 1  observing  a  good  opportunity  of 
more  particularly  attacking  the  small  ship 
to  advantage,  we  dropped  along  side  of 
her,  and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  hot 
fire,  at  half  pistol  shot  distance,  her  fire 
having  totally  ceased,  we  left  her  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  distress  and  confu¬ 
sion,  with  her  sails  mostly  down,  and  just 
before  we  had  left  her  she  had  partially 
blown  up  forward.  By  this  time  the  large 
frigate,  which,  from  having  fallen  'a.  little 
to  leeward,  had  not  been  able  to  assist 
her  consort,  had  again  got  pretty  close  up, 
and  the  action  between  us  soon  recom¬ 
menced  ;  still  so  obstinate  was  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  Turks,  that  it  was  not  till  a 
quarter  past  one  we  rendered  her  a  mo¬ 
tionless  wreck.  As  they  now  would  nei¬ 
ther  answer  nor  fire,  I  conceived  it  most 
prudent,  knowing  the  character  of  the 
people,  to  wait  for  day-light  to  send 
on-board  her.  At  day-light,  observing 
her  colours  upon  the  stump  of  the  mizen- 
mast,  we  poured  a  broadside  into  her  stern, 
when  she  struck,  and  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  take  possession  of  the  Badere  Zaffer,  a 
very  fine  frigate  of  the  largest  dimen¬ 
sions,  carrying  52  long  brass  guns,  24- 
pounders,  on  the  main-deck,  except  two, 
which  are  42-pounders,  and  12-pounders 
on  the  quarter-deck  and  forecastle.  She 
had  a  complement  of  500  men,  and  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Scanderli  Kichuc 
Alii,  who,  I  am  informed,  was  only  pre¬ 
vented  by  his  own  people  from  blowing  her 
up.  Her  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  is 
prodigious,  165  killed  and  195  wounded; 
ours  comparatively  small,  5  killed  and  10 
wounded.  Our  mizen-mast  fell  soon  after 
the  action,  which  is  the  greatest  injury  we 
sustained.  The  other  ship  was  named  the 
Abs  Fezan,  carrying  twenty -four  13-poun¬ 
ders  and  two  mortars,  commanded  by 
Captain  Daragardi  Alii,  with  a  comple¬ 
ment  of  230  men.  I  understand  they  took 
most  of  the  men  out  of  the  galley  before 
the  action,  and  sent  her  away.  Having- 


now,  my  Lord,  given  you  the  details  of 
this  affair,  there  only  remains  the  pleasant 
office  of  recommending  to  you  the  officers 
and  ship’s  company,  who,  during  a  tedious 
night  action,  where  much  depended  upon 
working  the  sails  as  well  as  the  guns,  be¬ 
haved  in  a  manner  to  command  my  utmost 
gratitude.  The  disparity  of  force,  with 
the  loss  in  the  enemy’s  ships,  will  prove 
the  greatness  of  their  exertions,  to  which 
I  shall  add,  that  thirty  men  were  absent 
from  the  ship.  Mr.  Downie,  the  first 
Lieutenant,  is  an  officer  of  merit,  ability, 
and  experience  ;  and  I  beg  leave  strongly 
to  recommend  him  to  your  Lordship’s  pro¬ 
tection  for  promotion.  Mr.  Lester,  Mas¬ 
ter’s-mate,  who  has  passed,  is  also  very 
deserving  of  protnotion.  Thomas  Hully, 
Gunner’s -mate,  and  an  excellent  man, 
acted  as  gunner ;  and  from  his  conduct, 
is  very  deserving  of  such  a  situation.  I 
am  now  proceeding,  with  the  prize,  for 
any  port  I  can  get  first  into  amongst  the 
Islands,-  as  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  keep 
her  above  water.  J.  Stewart. 

This  Gazette  also  contains  the  copy  of 
a  Letter  transmitted  by  Lord  Collingwood, 
from  Capt.  W.  Hepenstall,  of  the  King’s- 
fisher,  off  the  coast  of  Caramania,  dated 
June  27,  giving  an  account  of  the  capture 
of  L’Hereule  letter  of  marque,  on  her  re¬ 
turn  from  Cyprus  to  Marseilles,  with  a 
cargo  of  cotton,  having  12  guns  and  57 
men,  commanded  by  Mons.  G.  Cavassa, 
after  a  running  fight  of  one  hour.  Capt. 
Hepenstall  speaks  in  high  terms  of  his  first 
Lieutenant,  M.  R.  Standish,  the  Officers, 
and  ship’s  crew.  The  King’sfisher  bad  one 
man  slightly  wounded ;  the  prize,  1  killed 
and  3  wounded. — Also  from  Capt.  Rosen- 
hagen,  of  the  Volage,  stating  the  capture 
of  the  Requin  French  brig  of  war,  of  16  guns, 
Capt.  Berar,  and  108  men.  The  prize  is 
represented  to  be  a  very  fine  new  vessel. 

- — Also  from  Capt.  H.  Duncan,  of  the  Por¬ 
cupine,  off  the  coast  of  Romania,  dated 
July  14,  detailing  the  particulars  of  a  most 
desperate  and  successful  attempt  by  the 
boats  of  that  ship,  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  Price,  to  cut  out  a  polacre,  under 
the  batteries  of  Port  Dange.  Capt.  Dun¬ 
can  bestows  the  highest  encomiums  upon 
those  employed  in  this  dangerous  service, 
and  recommends  Lieut.  Price  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  as  an  Officer  particular¬ 
ly  meriting  promotion,  having  been  en¬ 
gaged  more  than  thirty  times  in  actions 
with  the  boats  of  the  Porcupine  since  Oc¬ 
tober  last,  and  being  severely  wounded, 
on  the  head  and  right  leg,  in  the  present 
engagement.  The  Porcupine  had  none 
killed,  but  several  wounded,  all  of  whom 
are  recovering. — Also  from  Capt.  E.  Dix, 
of  the  Cygnet  sloop,  dated  Oct,  4,  stating 
the  capture  of  the  Danish  sloop  privateer, 
Giergielderen,  of  4  guns  and  25  men,  by 
that  ship,  oil’  Bergen. 

Admiralty » 
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Admiralty -office,  Nov.  5.  Letter  from 
Lieut.  R,  Forbes,  commanding  IL  M. 
Gun- brig  the  Exertion,  to  Vice-admiral 
Wells,  Commander  in  Chief  at  Sheerness, 
dated  off  Heligoland,  Oct.  24. 

Sir,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  on  my  return  from  Heligoland,  in 
pursuance  of  your  orders,  on  the  20th  inst. 
that  Island  bearing  E.  4  N.  distant  twen¬ 
ty-three  leagues,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
fall  in  with  the  Jena  French  outter-priva- 
teer  of  14  guns  (10  mounted),  2,  4,  and 
8-pounders,  and  29  men,  just  on  the  point 
of  taking  the  brig  Perseverance,  of  Yar¬ 
mouth,  from  London,  with  a  cargo  of  very 
considerable  value.  Having  deceived  the 
privateer  by  displaying  the  Danish  flag, 
I  was  luckily  suffered  to  approach  him, 
near  enough  .to  render  fruitless  his  subse¬ 
quent  endeavours  to  escape  ;  and  I  consi¬ 
der  myself  the  more  happy  in  his  capture, 
from  his  being  destined  to  cruize  in  the 
track  of  Heligoland,  where  he  was  likely, 
after  the  hard  gales,  to  have  done  great 
mischief  to  the  trade  of  his  Majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects.  I  beg  to  add,  that  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  convoy  the  English  mer¬ 
chant-vessel  safe  to -this  place,  it  being 
the  port  of  her  destination. 

The  Jena  was  fitted  out  at  Amsterdam, 
and  sailed  the  preceding  day,  but  had  not 
taken  any  thing.  Robert  Forbes. 

Admiralty -office,  Nov.  8.  This  Gazette 
contains  the  Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Capt. 
J.  Packwood  of  the  Childers  sloop,  trans¬ 
mitted  by  Viee-adtn.  Vashon,  stating  the 
capture  of  the  Danish  privateer,  Frerns- 
kernsten,  of  four  4-pounders,  two  swivels, 
and  21  men,  from  Stravangen,  in  Norway, 
and  the  re-eapture  of  the  Lord  Nelson 
sloop,  in  ballast,  'her  prize.)  belonging 
to  Leith,  On  the  19th  ult. — Also  the  Copy 
of  a  Ta  tter  from  Capt.  Smith,  of  the  Bril¬ 
liant  sloop,  transmitted  by  Sir  E.  Nagle, 
announcing  the  capture  of  the  Pointe  du 
Jous,  French  lugger,  of  3  guns  and  30 
men,  belonging  to  Roseow,  on  the  20th 
ult. — Also  from  Lieut.  T.  Wells,  of  the 
Cruizer  sloop,  dated  off  the  Winga,  1st 
inst.  giving  an  account  of  his  engagement 
with  a  Danish  flotilla  of  about.  20.  armed 
cutters,  & c.  and  the  capture  of  a  sebuit- 
rigged  Danish  privateer,  often  4-pounders 
and  32  men. 

Admiralty -office.,  Nov.  12.  This  Ga¬ 
zette  contains  a  Letter  from  Capt.  Baker, 
of  the  Tartar,  to  Viee-adm.  Vashon,  an¬ 
nouncing  the  capture  of  the  Danish  priva¬ 
teers  Naargeke  Gutten,  of  1  gums  and  36 
men,  on  the  3d  inst.  off  the  Maze  of  Nor¬ 
way.  The  prize  is  a  newly-built  vessel, 
had  left  Christian  sand  only  the  day  before, 
and  had  made  no  capture. — Capt.  Baker 
had  several  vessels  under  convoy. 


Admiralty-office,  Nov.  19.  Letter  from 
Capt.  Seymour  to  Lord  Gambier. 

.  Amethyst,  Hamoaxe,  Nov.  15. 

My  Lord,  I  have  the  most  sincere 
pleasure  in  acquainting  you,  that  his  Ma¬ 
jesty's  ship  the  Amethyst,  under  my  com¬ 
mand,  captured,  the  tenth  instant  at 
night,  the  French  frigate  La  Thetis,  of 
44  guns,  and  a  crew  of  330  men,  who  had 
served  years  together,  and  106  soldiers, 
from  L’Orient  for  Martinique.  Being 
close  to  the  N.  W.  point  of  Groa,  she  was 
seen  a  quarter  before  seven  P.  M.  and 
immediately  chased ;  and  a  close  action 
began  before  10  o’clock,  which  continued 
with  little  intermission  till  20  minutes 
after  midnight.  Having  fallen  on-board 
for  a  short  time,  after  10,  and  from  a  quar¬ 
ter  past  11,  when  she  intentionally  laid 
us  on-board,  till  she  surrendered  (about 
an  hour),  she  lay  fast  alongside,  the 
fluke  of  our  best  bower  anchor  having 
entered  her  foremost  main-deck  port,  and 
she  was,  after  great  slaughter,  boarded 
and  taken  possession  of,  and  some  pri¬ 
soners  received  from  her,  before  we  disen¬ 
gaged  the  ships.  Shortly  after,  a  ship  of 
war  was  seen  closing  fast  under  a  press  of 
sail,  which  proved  to  be  the  Triumph, 
which  immediately  gave  us  the  most  ef¬ 
fectual  assistance  that  the  anxious  and 
feeling  mind  of  such  an  officer  as  Sir  T. 
Hardy  could  suggest.  At  half-past  one  the 
Shannon  joined,  received  prisoners  from, 
and  took  La  Thetis  in  tow.  She  is  wholly 
dismasted,  dreadfully  shattered,  and  had 
her  Commander  (Pinsun,  capitame  de 
vaisseau),  and  135  men,  killed  j  102 
wounded,  amongst  whom  are  all  her  offi¬ 
cers  except  three»  Amethyst  has  lost 
19  killed  and  51  wounded;  amongst  the 
former  is  Lieut.  B.  Kindall,  a  most  pro¬ 
mising  young  officer,  of  the  Royal  Ma¬ 
rines,  who  suffered  greatly ;  and  that  in¬ 
valuable  officer  Lieut.  S.  J.  Payne,  dan¬ 
gerously  wounded  ;  the  mizen-mast  shot 
away,  and  the  ship  much  damaged  and 
leak}\  No  language  can  convey  an  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  the  cool  and  determined 
bravery  shewn  by  every  officer  and  man 
of  this  ship  :  and  their  truly-noble  beha¬ 
viour  has  laid  me  under  the  greatest  obli¬ 
gation.  The  assistance  I  received  from 
my  gallant  friend  the  First  Lieutenant,  Mr, 
G.  Blennerhasset,  an  officer  of  great  merit 
and  ability,  is  beyond  all  encomium. 
Lieuts.  Hill  and  Crouch,  and  Mr.  Fair, 
the  master  (whose  admirable  exertions, 
particularly  at  the  close  of  the  action, 
when  the  enemy  was  on  fire,  the  boarders 
employed,  and  the  ship  had  suddenly 
made  two  feet  water,  surmounted  all  dif¬ 
ficulties),  are  happily  preserved  to  add 
lustre  to  his  Majesty’s  service.  In  justice 
to  Mons.  Dede,  the  surviving  Commander 
of  La  Thetis,  I  must  observe,  he  acted 
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with  singular  firmness,  and  was  the  only 
Frenchman  on  the  quarter-deck  when  we 
boarded  her.  Michael  Seymour, 

N.  B.  Dimensions  of  La  Thetis  :  length, 
162  feet;  breadth,  41  feet  6  inches;  2S 
18- pounders  (24  pounds  English)  on  the 
main-deck ;  12  36-pounders  (42  pounds 
English)  on  the  quarter-deck  ;  4  eight- 
pounders  on  the  forecastle. — One  thou¬ 
sand  barrels  of  flour  on-board,  besides 
known  stores.  Inclosed  is  a  Return  of 
Killed  and  Wounded. 

Killed,  Mr.  B.  Kendall,  2d  Lieut.  Ma¬ 
rines ;  10  seamen  and  eight  marines. — 
Wounded,  Mr.  S.  J.  Payne,  1st  Lieut. 
Marines,  dangerously ;  Mr.  It.  Gibbons, 
Master’s  Mate,  mortally ;  Mr.  L.  Miles, 
Midshipman,  severely ;  48  seamen  and 
marines,  many  of  them  dangerously. — > 
Total,  19  killed,  51  wounded. 

[A  Letter  from  Capt.  Chambers,  of  the 
Port  Mahon,  states  his  having,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  Linnet,  captured  the  French 
privateer,  Qpri.  Paris,  of  3  guns  and  35 
men,  one  day  from  Havre. — A  Letter 
from  Capt.  Iloliinworth,  of  the  Minstrel, 
announces  the  capture  of  the  Italian 
schooner  Hortenzia,  pierced  for  15  guns, 
and  carrying  10,  and  56  men,  who  had  run 
her  ashore,  and  deserted  hernear  Fiume, — 
A  Letter  from  Capt.  Walpole,  of  the  Pilot, 
stating  the  capture  of  the  French  priva¬ 
teer  La  Prineesse  Pauline,  of  three  long 
12-pounders,  and  90  men,  of  Gargenti. 
In  boarding,  Lieut.  Flm,  an  excellent 
and  brave  officer,  and  seven  men,  were 


wounded.  The  enemy  had  six  men  killed, 

and  24  wounded. - This  Gazette  also 

contains  a  copy  of  the  dispatches  received 
by  Lord  Castiereagh,  from  Lieut. -gen. 
Beckwith,  commanding  at  Barbadoes,  and 
inclosing  a  Letter  of  Lieut. -col.  Black- 
well,  of  the  4th  W.  L.  Regiment,  dated 
Mariegalante,  Sept.  4,  stating,  “that  after 
a  pursuit  of  the  enemy  for  five  days  and 
nights,  and  having  during  that  period  had 
four  engagements  with  him,  in  each  of 
which  he  was  repulsed,  by  constantly 
marching  and  harassing  him,  he  surren¬ 
dered  on  the  following  terms  : — 4  That' the 
French  troops  might  march  out  from  the 
ground  they  then  occupied  with  the  ho¬ 
nours  of  war,  but  that  they  should  lay 
down  their  arms  in  front  of  the  troops,  and 
surrender  themselves  as  prisoners  of  war, 
and  that  all  prisoners  taken  since  their  ar¬ 
rival  in  the  Island,  should  be  immediately 
returned.’ — 1  am  sorry  to  mention  to  you, 
that  a  gentleman  from  Antigua,  of  the 
name  of  Brown,  being  a  prisoner  of  war, 
was  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  piequet 
when  attacked,  and  received  a  mortal 
wound.  The  force  from  Guadaloupe  was 
above  200  rank  and  file.  162  privates  laid 
dowA  their  arms,  and  there  were  many 
sick  dispersed  through  the  country.  The 
inhabitants  that  joined  were  very  consider¬ 
able.  Their  number  amounted  to  from  4 
to  500.  Capt.  Pigot,  the  Commander  of 
the  Island,  was  in  the  field  the  whole  time 
with  the  troops.” 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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ABSTRACT  OF  FOREIGN  OCCURRENCES, 


FRANCE. 

Buonaparte  issued  at  Mentz,  on  the 
24th  ult.  a  Decree,  placing  under  seques¬ 
tration  all  the  property  in  France  belong¬ 
ing  to  Spaniards,  whether  insurgents  or 
others,  a  a  an  indemnity  for  the  property 
of  Frenchmen  resident  in  Spain,  that  has 
been  seized  or  sequestrated  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  in  rebellion  against  his  brother’s 
authority. 

A  Moniteur  of  the  30th  ult.  mentions 
the  departure  of  Buonaparte  from  Paris 
on  the-  preceding  day,  for  Bayonne,  and 
that  he  was  accompanied  by  the  Empress 
as  far  as  Rambouillet,  where  he  slept. 

On  the  25th  ult.  Buonaparte  went  in 
great  state  to  the  Palace  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Body,  in  -  order  to  open  the  sitting  ; 
when  he  addressed  the  Assembly  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

44  Messrs.  Deputies ,  Members  of  the 
Legislative  Body, 

44  The  code  of  laws,  laying  down  the 
principles  of  property  and  of  civil  free¬ 
dom,  which  forms  the  subject  of  your  la¬ 
bours,  will  be  adopted  as  the  sentiment  of 
Europe.  My  people  already  experience 


the  most  salutary  effects  from  them.  The 
latest  laws  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
our  system  of  finance.  That  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  might  and  greatness  of  France. 
We  shall  henceforward  be  able  to  meet 
the  expenditure  which  might  be  rendered 
necessary,  even  by  a  general  coalition  of 
Europe,  from  our  yearly  income  alone. 
Never  shall  we  be  reduced  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  fatal  expedients  of  paper 
money,  of  loans,  or  of  anticipations  of 
revenue.  I  have,  in  the  present  year,  laid 
out  more  than  a  thousand  miles  of  road. 
The  system  of  works  which  1  have  esta¬ 
blished  for  the  improvement  of  our  terri¬ 
tory,  will  be  earned  forward  with  zeal. — j 
The  prospect  of  the  great  French  family, 
lately  tom  to  pieces  by  opinions  and  in¬ 
testine  rancour,  but  now  prosperous,  tran¬ 
quil,  and  united,  has  affected  my  soul 
in  a  remarkable  manner.  I  have  felt  that 
in  older  to  be  happy,  I  should  in  the  first 
place  be  <  assured  that  France  was  happy. 
The  peace  of  Presburg,  that  of  Tilsit,  the 
assault  of  Copenhagen,  the  plans  of  Eng¬ 
land  against  all  nations  on  the  ocean, 
the  different  revolutions  at  Constantino- 
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pie,  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
have,  in  various  ways,  exercised  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  affairs  of  the  world. — Russia 
and  Denmark  have  united  with  me  against 
England.  The  United  States  of  America 
have  rather  chosen  to  abandon  commerce 
and  the  sea,  than' to  acknowledge  their 
slavery.  ‘  A  part  of  my  army  has  marched 
against  that  which  England  has  formed  in 
Spain,  or  has  disembarked.  It  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  favour  of  that  Providence  which 
has  constantly  protected  our  arms,  that 
passion  has  so  far  blinded  the  English 
Councils,  that  they  abandon  the  defence 
of  the  seas,  and  at  last  produce  their  army 
on  the  Continent.  I  depart  in  a  few  days 
to  put  myself  in  person  at  the  head  of 
my  army,  and,  with  God’s  help,  to  crown 
the  King  of  Spain  in  Madrid,  and  to  plant 
my  eagles  on  the  forts  of  Spain.  I  have 
only  to  praise  the  sentiments  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine.  Swit¬ 
zerland  experiences  more  and  more  the 
benefits  of  the  Act  of  Mediation.  The 
people  of  Italy  give  me  grounds  for  no¬ 
thing  but  expressions  of  Satisfaction. — 
The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  myself  have 
had  an  interview  at  Erfurth.  Our  first 
thought  w'as  a  thought  of  peace.  We  have 
even  resolved  to  make  some  sacrifices,  in 
order  to  enable  the  hundred  millions  of 
men  whom  we  represent,  if  possible,  the 
sooner  to  enjoy  the  benefits' of  the 'com¬ 
merce  of  the  seas.  We  are  agreed ,  and 
unchangeably,  untied,  as  well  for  'peace  as 
fo>  ■  war. — Messieurs  Deputies,  I  have  or¬ 
dered  my  Ministers  of -Finance,  and  of 
the  General  Treasury,  to  lay  before  you 
an  account  of  the  receipt  and  expenditure 
of  the -year.  You  will  thcreiu  see  with 
satisfaction  that  I  have-not  felt  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  increase  the  tarif  with  any  impost. 
My  people  shall  experience  no  new  bur¬ 
then.  The  Speakers  of  my  Council  of 
State  will  ^submit  to  you  many  plans 
of  laws,  and  among  others,  all  those 
which  have  relation  to  the  criminal 
code.  I  rely  constantly  on  your  co¬ 
operation.” 

On  the  27th,  Napoleon  being  seated  on 
his  Throne,  surrounded  by  the  Princes , 
Grand  Officers,  and  Officers  of  his  House¬ 
hold,  the  Ministers,  Members  of  >the  Se¬ 
nate,  and  Council  of  State,  received  at 
the  Palace  of  the  Thuilleries,  a  Depu¬ 
tation  of  the  Legislative  Body  3  which 
being  admitted  to  the  foot  of  the  Throne, 
the  Count  de  Fontanes,  the  President, 
pronounced  an  adulatory  Address. 

To  which  Buonaparte  replied- — “  Gentle¬ 
men,  President  and  Deputies  of  the  Legisla¬ 
tive  Body — My  duty  and  my  inclinations 
lead  me  to  share  the  dangers  of  my  soldiers. 
We  are  mutually  necessary.  My  return 
to  my  Capital  shall  be  speedy.  I  think 
little  of  fatigues,  when  they  can  contri¬ 
bute  to  insure  the  glory  and  grandeur  of 
France.  I  recognize  in  the  solicitude  you 


express,  the  love  you  bear  me. — I  thanl^ 
you  for  it.” 

Expose  of  the  Situation  of  the 
French.  Empire. 

In  a  sitting  Of  the  Legislative  Body;  bis 
Excellency  the  Minister  of  the  Interior* 
accompanied  by  Messrs,  de  Segur  and  Cor¬ 
vette,  Councillors  of  State,  delivered  a 
Speech  on  the  situation  of  the  Empire 
It  began  thus 

“  Gentlemen,  You  terminated  your  last 
Session  leaving  the  Empire  happy,  and 
its  Chief  loaded  with  glory.-  All  that  I 
Lave  to  detail.  Gentlemen,  is  already 
known  to  you  ,  and  -for  your  full  informa¬ 
tion  I  have  only  to  retrace  to  your  me¬ 
mory  the  principal  events  which  have 
filled  up  the  interval  between  your  last 
and  present  Session.” 

The  Minister  then  proceeds  to  detail, 
under  the  various  heads  of  Administrations 
of  Justice,  Industry,  Commerce,  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Finances,  Marine,  &c.  a  variety  of 
particulars  3  of  which,  however,  our  limits 
restrict  us  to  the  insertion  of  the  remarks 
on  the  present  war. 

“  At  the  epoch  of  your  last  sitting,  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  every  thing  combined  to  deliver 
Europe  from  its  long  agitations  3  but  Eng¬ 
land,  the  common  enemy  of  the  world, 
still  repeats  the  cry  of  perpetual  war,  and 
war  continues.  What  then  is  the  object. 
What  will  be  the  issue  ?  The  object  of 
this  war  is  the  slavery  of  the  wrorld,  by 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  seas. — The 
English,  hitherto  absent  from  all  great 
conflicts,  try  a  new  fortune  on  the.  .Ca»ti- 
nent.  They  ungarrison  their  island,  and 
leave  Sicily  almost  without  defence,  in  the 
presence  of  an  enterprising  and  valiant 
King,  who  commands  a  French  army*, 
and  who  has  already. snatched  from  them 
the  strong  position  of  the  Island  of  Capri. 
The  Emperor  has  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  peace  of  the  Continent.  He  must  reckon 
upon  it  without  doubt  3  inasmuch  as  Aus¬ 
tria,  the  only  power  which  could  disturb 
it,  has  given,  the  strongest  assurances  of 
her  disposition,  in  recalling  her  ambassador 
from  London, mid  desisting  from  all  political 
communication  with  England.  Still  Aus¬ 
tria  has  recently  made  armaments,  but 
they  took  place  certainly  without  any  hos¬ 
tile  intention.  Prudence,  nevertheless, 
dictated  energetic  measures  of  precaution. 
The  armies  of  Germany  and  Italy  are 
Strengthened  by  levies  of  the  new  con¬ 
scription.  The  troops  of  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  of  the  Rhine  are  complete,  well  or¬ 
ganized,  and  disciplined.  What  then  will 
be  the  fruit  of  the  efforts  of  England  ? 
Can  she  hope  to  be  able  to  exclude  the 
French  from  Spain  and  Portugal  ?  Can 
the  success  be  doubtful  ?  The  Emperor 
himself  will  command  his  invincible  le¬ 
gions.  What  a  presage  does  the  heroic 
army  of  Portugal  offer  to  us,  which,  strug¬ 
gling  against  double  its  force,  has  been 

able 
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able  to  raise  trophies  of  victory  on  the 
very  land  where  it  fought  to  such  disad¬ 
vantage,  and  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  a 
glorious  retreat.  In  preparing  for  a  new 
struggle  against  our  only  Enemy,  the  Em¬ 
peror  has  done  all  that  was  necessary  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  Such  then  is  the  situation  of  France. 
Soldiers,  Magistrates,  Citizens,  all  have 
but  one  object,  the  service  of  the  State — 
but  one  sentiment,  admiration  of  the  So¬ 
vereign — but  one  desire,  that  of  seeing 
Heaven  watching  over  his  days,  in  just 
reeompence  for  a  Monarch  who  has  no 
other  thought,  no  other  ambition,  than 
those  of  the  hajapiness  and  the  glory  of 
the  French  nation.^ 

A  letter  dated  Bayonne,  Nov.  4,  says, 
“  The  Emperor  arrived  here  yesterday, 
and  he  sets  out  to-day,  at  noon,  for  Spain. 
Last  night  the,  town  was  illuminated.  The 
army  of  Spain  will,  it  is  said,  be  divided 
into  eightgrand  divisions,  and  commanded 
by  the  Marshals  Ney,  Bessieres,  Soult, 
Mortier,  Victor,  Moncey,  and  by  the  Ge¬ 
nerals  St.  Cyr  and  the  Due  D’Abrantes.” 

SPAIN. 

Admiral  Apodacea  is  appointed  the 
Representative  of  the  Supreme  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain  at  the  British  Court. 

Colonel  Doyle  has  been  appointed  Mar- 
shat-de-Camp  (corresponding  to  the  rank 
of  Major-General)  by  the  Governor  of 
Arragoa. 

The  following  appointments  have  been 
announced  in  the  Madrid  Gazette : — Prime 
Secretaryship  of  State,  Don  Pedro  Ce- 
vallos ; — Secretaryship  for  the  Department 
of  Finances,  Don  Francisco  Saavedra  ; — 
Secretaryship  of  State  for  the  Department 
of  War,  Don  Antonio  Cornel ; — Secre¬ 
taryship  of  State  for  the  Department  of 
Marine,  Don  Antonio  Escanoj  Secretary¬ 
ship  of  State  for  the  Department  of  Favour 
and  Justice,  Don  Boneto  Antonio  Ermida ; 
— and  Generalship  of  the  Holy  Inquisi¬ 
tion,  the  Bishop  of  Orense. 

The  Supreme  Junta  has  received  a  letter 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Valencia,  dated 
the  14th  ult.  announcing  that  the  Gran¬ 
dees,  Clergy,  Merchants,  Capitalists,  &c. 
of  that  city  have  paid  100,000  hard  piastres 
into  the  military  chest,  to  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Supreme  Junta,  as  a 
free  gift,  for  the  cloathing  and  Subsistence 
of  the  army. 

The  inhabitants  of  Saragossa,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  heroic  defence  of  their  city, 
have  been  granted  the  privilege  of  ex¬ 
emption  from  any  disgraceful  punishment, 
except  for  treason  or  blasphemy. 

It  is  said,  in  a  letter  dated  Roses,  Oct.  7, 
“  A  detachment  of  600  Italian  troops,  es¬ 
corting  a  large  supply  of  military  stores, 
destined  to  Figuera,  has  been  defeated  by 
a  body  of  Patriots  from  Ampus^os.  &e.. 
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in  crossing  the  Lainugo,  and  the  whole  of 
the  stores  has  fallen  into  our  hands.  By 
some  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  Bridge 
of  Molia  was  broken  down  when  part  of 
the  enemy  had  passed,  and  that,  thus  di¬ 
vided,  they  fell  an  easy  conquest.  The 
prisoners  immediately  volunteered  to  join 
our  standard,  and  declare  that  the  whole 
of  their  countrymen,  who  are  forced  into 
this  unjust  war,  would  gladly  do  the  like 
should  a  fitting  occasion  present  itself. 

We  learn  by  a  letter  dated  Madrid, 
Oct.  15,  that  some  disturbances  took 
place  in  that  city,  which  originated  in  the 
purest  patriotism.  Several  persons,  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  Frenchmen,  had  uttered  ex¬ 
pressions  disrespectful  to  the  Spanish 
Nation.  One,  in  particular,  had  dis¬ 
gusted  the  people,  by  drinking  the  health 
of  “  King  Joseph”  in  a  public  coffee- 
room;  which  irritated  those  who  were  pre¬ 
sent  to  that  degree,  that  they  immediately 
put  him  and  his  companion  to  death, 
and  dragged  their  bodies  through  the  pub¬ 
lic  streets.  A  large  mob  assembled,  and 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  the  Russian 
Ambassador,  and  required  to  have  deli¬ 
vered  to  them  six  Frenchmen,  who,  it 
was  understood,  had  taken  shelter  in  his 
Excellency’^  house.  Government,  how¬ 
ever,  interfered,  and  the  measures  adopted 
in  consequence  soon  re-established  order 
and  tranquillity. 

We  have  intelligence,  that  on  the  24th. 
ult.  a  severe  action  took  place  near  Bilboa, 
between  the  Spaniards  under  Blake  and 
the  French;  in  which  the  latter  were  com¬ 
pletely  defeated,  and  retired  from  the 
field.  That  Gen.  Blake  had  in  conse  - 
quence  advanced  about  seven  leagues  for¬ 
wards  the  frontiers,  his  head-quarters 
being  on  the  26th  at  Zernosa.  The  Spa¬ 
nish' army  engaged  consisted  of  15,000, 
among  whom  were  the  Spaniards  rescued 
from  the  North,  who  suffered  severely— 
the  loss  of  the  Patriots  in  killed  and 
wounded,  about  3000 ;  and  that  a  French, 
corps,  consisting  of  upwards  of  1000,  had 
been  cut  off  by  Blake’s  army,  and  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender. 

A  private  letter  from  St.  Andero,  dated 
Oct.  31,  states— “  Gen.  Blake  obtained  a 
slight  victory  on  the  24th  over  the  French, 
and  on  the  25th  was  in  pursuit  of  them, 
at  about  eight  leagues  from  Bilboa.— The 
French  Army  is  in  .great  want  of  provi¬ 
sions,  and  many  desertions  daily  take 
place. — Marshal  LefebVre  has  been  rein¬ 
forced  by  about  8000  men.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  see  people  more  united  than  the 
English  and  Spaniards  are  at  present.”  . 

On  the  3lst  October,  four  divisions 
Gen.  Blake’s  army  were  attacked  by 
25,000  French.  After  fighting  as  became 
valiant  Spaniards  during  the  whole  day, 
Gen.  Blake,  in  order  to  avoid  being  sur¬ 
rounded, 
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rounded,  determined  to  fall  back  and  to 
form  a  junction  with  the  division  of  the 
Asturias  and  the  Marquis  de  la  Romana. 
The  retreat  was  conducted  in  the  best 
order,  without  the  loss  of  cannon,  colours, 
or  prisoners.  They  halted  during  the 
night  of  ,  the  1st  November,  at  Bilboa. 
Gen.  Blake  having  resolved  to  take  post 
at  Valmaseda,  the  army  marched  on  the 
2d  for  another  position,  where  it  was 
joined  by  the  Asturians,  the  troops  of  the 
North,  and  the  fourth  division  of  Gallicia; 
a  small  detachment  having  been  left  at 
Bilboa.  On  the  3d,  the  French  appeared 
before  that  city  in  great  force  ;  and  the 
few  troops  that  were  there,  evacuated  it 
in  good  order,  and  fell  back  to  Valma¬ 
seda — In  the  31st,  all  the  divisions  dis¬ 
played  the  greatest  gallantry,  in  main¬ 
taining  their  position  against  a  very  su¬ 
perior  force  during  the  whole  day,  with 
unexampled  energy,  and  left  the  field  of 
battle  with  reluctance ;  the  enemy,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  superiority,  was  unable, 
to  gain  a  foot  of  ground.  The  loss  of  the 
Spaniards  was  considerable,  but  that  of 
the  French  much  greater ;  so  that  they 
were  incapable  of  molesting  the  Spaniards 
in  their  retreat,  which  was  effected  in  the 
most  orderly  manner,  without  the  loss  of 
a  single  knapsack.  The  army  being  con¬ 
centrated  at  Valmaseda,  Gen.  Blake  re¬ 
ceived  information,  on  the  4th,  that  a 
division  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  10,000 
men,  was  marching  on  the  heights  of  On- 
tara,  with  a  view  of  cutting  off  a  division 
of  his  army  posted  in  that  place — He 
therefore  put  his  troops  in  motion  at  day¬ 
break  of  the  3th,  and  at  one  o'clock  at¬ 
tacked  the  enemy?  After  an  obstinate 
battle,  which  lasted  till  dark,  he  complete¬ 
ly  put  them  to  the  rout,  with  great 
slaughter,  and  the  loss  of  many  prisoners, 
one  howitzer,  two  ammunition  waggons, 
and  a  considerable  quantity  of  provisions. 
Till  eleven  o’clock  of  the  night  of  the  5th, 
when  the  dispatch  was  sent  off,  prisoners 
and  baggage  continued  to  be  brought  in. 
The  number  and  rank  of  the  prisoners 
cannot  be  exactly  stated,  as  our  troops 
continued  the  pursuit;  and  there  were  the 
best-founded  hopes  that  they  would  be 
abld  to  capture  a  great  part  of  the  French 
division,  who,  finding  their  retreat  by  the 
high  road  cut  off,  defiled  by  the  edge  of 
the  mountain?,  skirting  the  vallies,  in 
which  direction  they  were  closely  pursued. 
On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  all  the  army 
inarched  forward,  and  earnestly  solicited 
permission  to  enter  Bilboa  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet. 

Our  most  recent  arrivals  of  Spanish 
Papers  was  to  the  19th  instant.  It  was 
to  be  inferred,  from  the  late  rapid  move¬ 
ments  of  the  reinforced  French  army  in 
.Spain,  that  Buonaparte,  previous  to  his 
arrival  in  that  country,  hud  prepared  the 


means  of  affording  as  much  eclat  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  his  entrance  into  it.  Accordingly, 
we  hear  that  the  Enemy  has  obtained  con¬ 
siderable  successes;  though  we  trust  that 
those  successes  will  be  but  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  cause  of  patriotism  and 
of  virtue  will  ultimately  triumph.  The 
accounts  in  the  Corunna  Papers  state, 
that  the  French  have  entered  Burgos ; 
and  that  a  division  of  the  Army  of  Estre- 
madura,  consisting  of  4000  men,  which 
had  advanced  from  Madrid  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  has  been  'defeated  ;  but  with  con¬ 
siderable  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Enemy,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  the  Patriots.— Private 
letters  represent  the  state  of  affairs  as 
still  more  unfavourable ;  for  they  assert, 
that  after  sustaining  repeated  attacks, 
General  Blake’s  army  was  completely 
defeated ;  and  that  the  enemy,  pursuing 
their  successes,  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Valladolid,  on  their  way  to  Madrid.  Of 
the  main  fact,  of  General  Blake’s  defeat, 
we  fear  there  is  very  little  doubt;  but, 
however  deeply  we  may  lament  the  event, 
we  are  far  from  considering  the  successes 
of  the  enemy  as  decisive  of  the  contest,  or 
as  affording  any  just  grounds  of  despond¬ 
ency  in  respect  to  its  final  result.  The 
British  troops  have  not  yet  come  into 
action ;  reinforcements  are  advancing  to¬ 
ward  the  Patriot  armies  from  every  part 
of  Spain ;  and  by  the  adoption  of  a  pru¬ 
dent  system  of  precaution  and  judicious 
defence,  avoiding  general  actions,  but 
taking  every  opportunity  of  harassing  the 
enemy,  cutting  them  off,  and  intercept¬ 
ing  their  supplies,  in  a  country  in  which 
the  heart  and  hand  of  every  inhabitant 
is  against  them,  we  have  great  hope,  that 
ere  many  weeks  elapse,  the  Enemy  will 
have  reason  to  regret  the  temerity  which 
distinguishes  his  present  rapid  advance. 

PORTUGAL. 

A  Letter  from  an  Officer  in  Portugal 
makes  an  unfavourable  report  of  the 
health  and  condition  of  our  troops,  in  con- 
.  sequence  of  their  long  exposure  to  ex¬ 
cessive  heat  in  the  day,  and  the  heavy 
dews  of  the  nights.  For  a  considerable 
period  our  brave  fellows  lay  on  the  ground, 
without  any  other  covering  than  bushes, 
which  did  not  exclude  the  damp.  The 
writer  was  from  the  17th  August  to  the 
end  of  September,  without  ever  taking  off 
his  cloaths  for  rqst. 

Lord  Viscount  Strangford,  Minister  Ple¬ 
nipotentiary  to  the  Prince  of  Brazil,  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mr.  Byng  and  Lord  Forbes, 
arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro,  in  the  President 
frigate,  on  the  2  2d  July ;  and  on  the  24th, 
the- convoy,  under  charge  of  the  Lightning, 
entered  that  port.  The  account  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms  of  the  knowledge, 
zeal,  find  activity  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith, 
who  has  been  created  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  the  Sword,  by  the  Prince  of  Bra¬ 
zil  > 
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ziT;  and  several  Naval  Officers  have  been 
made  Knights  of  the  Order. 

The  Prince  of  the  Bra'zils  has  recently 
issued  an  ordinance,  directing  that  all 
goods  imported  into  the  Brazils  in  Portu¬ 
guese  shipping,  shall  only  pay  a  duty' 
of  16  per  cept.'ad  valorem  ;  while  goods 
imported  in  the  shipping  of  any  other 
nation  shall  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  24 
per  cent. 

GERMANY. 

While  Buonaparte  was  at  Frankfort,  on 
his  route  to  Erfurth,  he  particularly  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  old  Austrian  General  Man- 
fredini,  and  closed  a  long  conversation,  by 
observing,  “  Your  Government  has  oc¬ 
casion  for  repose  to  heal  her  wounds,  still 
bleeding,  from  the  late  campaigns.  Let 
her  cultivate  peace.  Should  madness 
urge  her  to  war,  annihilation  must  follow.” 

Buonaparte,  in  his  journey  to  and  from 
Erfurth,  divided  his  retinue  into  three  di¬ 
visions,  which,  moved  at  the  distance  of 
from  five  to  six  leagues  asunder.  The 
first  division,  comprising  cooks,  &c.  con¬ 
sisted  of  12  carriages,  with  four  and  six 
horses  $  the  second  division,  consisting  of 
Buonaparte  and  the  principal  persons  of 
his  suite,  was  composed  of  two  carriages 
with  eight  horses,  and  seven  carriages 
with  six,  and  required  about  150  horses  ; 
the  third  division  was  the  most  nume¬ 
rous,  and  occupied  SCO  horses.  The  whole 
number  of  horses  required  for  the  trans¬ 
port  of  all  the  persons  and  things  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  journey  exceeded  900,  which 
were  put  in  requisition  at  the  different 
stages. 

The  Russian  Minister  of  State,  Roman- 
zoff,  was  sent  by  thef  Emperor  Alexander 
to  Cassel,  opposite  Mentz,  to  compliment 
Napoleon  oh  his  passage  over  the  Rhine, 
his  frontier  ;  in  tire  same  manner  as  Mar¬ 
shal  Lasnes  was  sent  to  Compliment  Alex¬ 
ander  on  the  passage  of  the  Niemen, 

After  an  audience  which  Baron  Vincent 
had  with  Buonaparte  at  Erfurth  on  the 
29th  Sept,  the  two  Emperors  had  a  long 
conference,  at  which  Rom  an  zoff,  Cham- 
pagny,  Talleyrand,  and  other  Ministers, 
were  called  to  assist. — The  Austrian  Mi¬ 
nister  had  another  long  audience  with  the 
two  Emperors  on  the  8th  ult. 

*  A  private  Letter  from  Holland  of  the 
l^Tth,  states,  that  Buonaparte  and  Alex¬ 
ander,  at  the  late  conferences  at  Erfurth, 
agreed  jointly  to  occupy  the  Island  of 
Zealand  with  their  troops  this  winter,  for 
the  purpose  of  invading  Sweden. 

A  Letter,  dated  Weimar,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Erfmth,  asserts,  that  the  future  destiny 
of  Joseph,  on  a  supposition  of  his  ultimate 
failure  in  Spain,  had  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  between  Buonaparte  and  Alex¬ 
ander.  This  letter  adds,  that  it  had  even 
heen  proposed  by  the  former,  to  abandon 
the  attempt  against  the  Spanish  monarch y, 


and  to  permit  Charles  IV.  to  return  to  his., 
capital,  provided  that  Joseph  were  de¬ 
clared  King  of  Albania,  Dalmatia,  Epirus, 
Liyadia,  and  the  Morea. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia,  while  at  Er¬ 
furth,  lodged  in  the  house  of  the  merchant 
Triebel ;  Napoleon  Occupied  the  Court¬ 
house  ;  and  the  King  of,  Saxony  lodged  at 
Mr.  Boutin’s  in  the  Fish-market. 

The  King  of  Saxony,  and  the  Dukes  of 
Weimar  and  Gotha,  kept  open  table  during 
the  late  meeting  at  Erfurth.  In  all  the 
excursions  which  the  two  Emperors  made 
ml  horseback,  Alexander  always  rode  on 
the  right  hand. 

The  Hamburgh  Curresponcfhni&n,  in  an¬ 
nouncing  the  passage  of  a  messenger  from 
Erfurth  to  London,  through  Frankfort, 
observes — “  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  he  carries  with  him  the  basis  of  the 
peace  to  be  negotiated,  and  the  generous 
offer  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  become 
the  mediator  between  France  and  England. 
— Thus,  after  the  long  and  terrible  storms 
of  war,  the  Sun  of  Peace  seems  to  smile 
again  on  humanity.  With  rapture  our 
posterity  shall  praise  Napoleon  the  Great, 
as  the  restorer  of  peace,  and  dedicate  to 
him,  in  the  Temple  of  Glory,  the  most 
honourable  of  names — that  of  the  Bleaner 
of  Mankind!” 

During  the  conferences  at  Erfurth, 
Buonaparte,  at  the  request  of  the  Epi- 
peror  Alexander,  wrote  an  answer  to  a 
letter  with  which  that  Monarch  had  charged 
himself  from  the  Queen  of  Prussia.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  penned  in  the  most 
flattering  style,  and  to  have  promised,  in 
the  most  solemn  manner,  a  speedy  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  Queen’s  requests.  A  new 
Treaty  was  concluded,  under  the  medi¬ 
ation  of  Alexander,  between  France  and 
Prussia,  which  is  said  to  be  highly  favour¬ 
able  to  the  latter  power.  Among  the  ar¬ 
ticles,  it  is  stated  there  is  one  which  re¬ 
mits  68  millions  of  francs  of  the  contri¬ 
butions  in  arrear  ;  and  another,  engaging 
to  withdraw  speedily  the  whole  of  the 
French  troops  from  that  unfortunate  coun¬ 
try.  Stettin,.  Custrin,  and  Glogau,  are,  we 
understand,  no  longer  to  be  occupied  by 
the  French. — Prussian  Government  Paper 
has  risen. — Baron  Vincent,  the  Austrian 
Envoy,  is  stated  to  have  given  and  re¬ 
ceived  assurances  of  the  most  pacific  in¬ 
tentions. — The  Grand  Duke  Constantine 
did  not  participate  in  the  festivities  at 
Erfurth,  owing  to  indisposition,  from  which 
his  Highness  had  nearly  recovered  pre¬ 
viously  to  his  departure  from  that  place. 
The  Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar,  who  is  bro¬ 
ther-in-law  to  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
received  from  Buonaparte,  as  a  present, 
the  perpetual  Sovereignty  of  Erfurth. — - 
Count  Romanzoff,  the  Russian  Minister, 
followed  Buonaparte  to  Paris,  in  order 
to  await  the  result  of  some  pacific  over¬ 
tures 
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tares  which  had  been  made  to  England. 
The  conferences  at  Erfurth  were  attended 
•by.  two  Emperors,  five  Kings,  and  71 
Princes  and  Princesses. 

It  is  reported,  that  one  of  the  decisions 
at  the  meeting  at  Erfurth,  has  been  to  give 
the  Duchy  of  Holstein  to  the  Duke  of  01- 
denburgh. 

The  county,  of  Han  an,  it  is  said,  is  to 
be  given  to  the  Prince  Primatp  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  Octroy  ou  the 
Rhine. 

A  letter  dated  Erfurth,  Oct.  15,  says 
u  This  city  has  lost  all  its  late  splendour. 
Yesterday,  at  one  o’clock,  the  Emperor 
Alexander  took  his  departure — he  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  Emperor  of  France  as 
far  as  the  Weimar  road,  at  the  place  where 
they  first  met ;  and  shortly  after  his  re¬ 
turn  here,  Napoleon  took  his  departure  for 
Prance,  accompanied  by  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden  and  his  wife  (niece  to  the  Em¬ 
press),  the  Princes  of  Neufchatel  and  Be- 
nevento,  Secretary  Maret,  »kc.  The  King 
of  Bavaria  left  us  at  five  in  the  morning, 
the  King  of  Wirtemb.erg  at  eight  last 
night,  and  the  King  of  Saxony  early  this 
morning. 

The  troops  of  the  Princes  of  the  Confe¬ 
deration  of  the  Rhine,  which  have  been 
ordered  into  France,  are  to  be  employed, 
us  we  before  stated,  to  garrison  the  inte¬ 
rior,  and  guard  against  any  expression  of 
the  public  sentiment  during  the  absence  of 
the  army  in  Spain.  The  Prince  Primate’s 
contingent  is  arrived  at  Boulogne ;  and 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Nassau,  at  Toll! on. — 
Lyons,  Bourdeaux,  See.  are  in  like  man¬ 
ner  to  have  German  garrisons. 

In  the  new  Kingdom  of  Westphalia,  a 
fresh  levy  of  troops  has  been  ordei~ed,  to 
complete,  as  is  stated,  the  contingent  for 
the  Rhenish  Confederation;  but,  in  fact, 
to  be  hired  out  to  France,  The  Conscrip¬ 
tion  is  rigorously  enforced' — fathers  are 
held  responsible,  under  the  penalty  of  50 
francs,  for  the  appearance  of  their  sons  ; 
and  a  reward  of  20  francs  has  been  of¬ 
fered  for  the  discovery  of  a  refractory 
conscript,  or  of  a  deserter. 

The  King  of  Westphalia  is  about  to 
make  a  Canal  from  the  Weser  to  the 
Elbe :  M.  Von  Wiebeking  directs  the 
work. 

The  King  of  Bavaria  has  abolished  all 
description  of  slavery  and  bondage  in  his 
dominions. 

During  Marshal  Mortier’s  stay  at  Dres¬ 
den,  he  amused  himself,  and  greatly 
alarmed  the  inhabitants,  by  various  mili¬ 
tary  evolutions.  One  night,  soon  after 
nine,  he  ordered  a  body  of  about  7000 
French  troops  to  surprise  the  Saxon 
camp  at  Perm.  The  people,  uninformed 
of  his  intention,  were  alarmed  by  heavy 
discharges  of  artillery;  every  one  flew  to 
arms,  and  some  hours  of  confusion  and 


consternation  elapsed  before  they  were  sa¬ 
tisfied  that  their  French  friends  were  not 
about  te  repeat  at  Dresden  the  massacre 
which  had  been  designed  to  establish  their 
power  at  Madrid.  Mortier  occupied  the 
palace  of  Count  Bruhl,  and  greatly  en¬ 
joyed  the  scene  he  had  produced. 

Bernauotte  has  announced  to  the  Se¬ 
nate  of  Hamburgh  his  intention  to  pass 
the  winter  in  that  city,  and  has  demanded 
an  increase  of  the  daily  sum  paid  by 
them  for  the  support  of  his  establishment. 
At  his  command,  the  Senate  has  likewise 
issued  another  Proclamation,  cautioning 
the  people  against  giving  circulation  to 
reports  unfavourable  to  the  cause  of 
France  and  her  Allies,  as  such  offenders 
would  be  rigorously  punished. 

A  new  and  short  system  of  military  ma¬ 
noeuvres  has  been  adopted  by  the  Arch¬ 
duke  Charles,  for  the  new  levies  in  the 
Austrian  Monarchy. 

When  the  States  of  the  Kingdom  waited 
on  the  Emperor  at  Presburgh,  on  Oct. 
4th,  with  their  previous  Resolutions  re¬ 
specting  the  insurrection,  the  Primate  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Emperor  in  a  speech,  that 
concluded  as  follows  : — “  Europe  shall 
see,  that  there  is  still  constantly  prevail¬ 
ing  among  the  Hungarian  nation,  the 
warm  patriotism  and  zealous  attachment 
to'  the  Constitution  which  they  inherited 
from  their  ancestors,  and  which  the  latter 
have  preserved  for  whole  centuries,  hy 
numerous  glorious  exploits — Europe  shall 
see,  that  we  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  for  your  Majesty,  as 
our  King,  who  observes  the  Constitution 
in  a  sacred  manner,  and  governs  us  with 
the  mildness  and  affection  of  a  beloved 
father;  we  had  rather  not  exist  than  bear 
the  vain  and  inglorious  name  of  Hunga¬ 
rians,  which  could  then  be  given  us,  if 
the  dignity  of  the,  best  of  Kings  and  the 
Constitution  should  be  violated.” 

The  Emperor  returned  the  following  an¬ 
swer  to  the  States : — “  It  gives  me  the 
greatest  pleasure,  and  on  you  it  confers 
much  glory,  that  you  have  left  at  our 
free  disposition  the  insurrection,  whiehyou 
wish  to  organize  so,  that  for  the  ensuing 
three  years  it  shall  be  in  constant  readi¬ 
ness  of  being  called  out,  in  such  a  manner, 
that  we  may  summon  it  without  convok¬ 
ing  another  Diet  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.1  You  shew  thereby  the  deep  pe¬ 
netration,  that  the  preservation  of  the 
King,  his  rights  and  dignity,  is  the  object 
ot  the  utmost  importance,  and  that  with¬ 
out  it  the  Constitution  of  the  country,  to 
which  your  ancestors  were  so  gloriously 
attached',  cannot  exist.  WO,  too,  keep 
in  mind  what  St.  Stephen,  the- founder  and 
preserver  of  this  Empire,  has  advised  and 
ordered  his  son,  which  is,  that  the  King’s 
throne  cannot  subsist  without  the  Nobility ; 
we  shall  therefore  be  cautiously  careful, 

that 
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that  this  our  support  shall  only  be  exposed 
to  danger  in  that  case  where  it  shall  be 
more  advantageous  for  you  to  risk  your 
life,  than  suffer  the  downfall  of  your  Con¬ 
stitution.” 

Gen.  Mack,  Prince  Ausenberg,  Prince 
Auersperg,  and  Col.  Thcis,  have  received 
a  pardon  from  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and 
have  been  set  at  liberty. 

PRUSSIA. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Prussia  by  the  French  troops,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  management  of  the  Royal 
Finances  to  the  competent  Royal  Prus¬ 
sian  Boards.  This  agreeable  intelligence 
has'beenofficiallyannouncedbyM.Gerlach, 
President  of  the  Board  of  War  and  Finan¬ 
ces,  to  the  several  members.  We  subjoin 
the  following  extract : — “  According  to  the 
tenor  of  the  Convention  concluded  iu  Pa¬ 
ris  on  the  8th  Sept,  and  ratified  at  Erfurth 
the  8th  ult.  the  revenue  of  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  is  to  be  received  for  his  Prussian 
Majesty’s  account,  from  the  8th  Septem¬ 
ber  of  this  year.  The  evacuation  is  to 
take  place  as  soon  as  the  necessary  papers 
relative  to  the  payment  of  the  arrears  of 
the  contribution  shall  have  been  delivered 
to  Mr.  Daru,  Imperial  French  Intendant.” 

The  King  of  Prussia,,  by  a  recent  edict, 
has  affranchised  the  peasants  on  their 
farms  in  the  domains  in  East  and  West 
Prussia,  and  those  farms  are  now  become 
their  full  property.  By  this  benevolent 
and  politic  measure  50,000  families  will 
acquire  an  effective  existence. 

RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  General,  Count  Demydoff, 
who  countenanced  the  late  cruelties  at 
Wasa  iu  Finland,  has  been  recalled  to 
Petersburg,  and  deprived  of  his  command. 

The  celebrated  Naturalist  Langsdorf 
is  about  to  make  a  tour  in  the  interior  of 
Asia,  by  order  of  the  Russian  Government. 

DENMARK. 

,  Bernadotte  has  received  from  the  King 
of  Denmark  the  Order  of  the  Elephant. 
The  King  had  conceived  offence  at.  some 
part  of  the  Marshal’s  conduct,  and  we 
understand  complained  to  Buonaparte  on 
the  subject :  whether  his  Majesty  has 
been  redressed,  or  has  found  it  necessary 
to  secumb,  is  not  mentioned,  but  a  parti¬ 
cular  degree  of  interest  was  attached  by 
the  people  of  Copenhagen  to  the  mission 
of  the  Chamberlain  Von  Levetzow,  who 
was  sent  to  invest  the  General  with  the 
jewel,  • 

The  Danish  Papers  state,  that  there  are 
between  40  and  50  Swedish  Officers,  and 
upwards  of  1100  privates,  prisoners  in 
Norway. — The  frontier-districts  have  suf¬ 
fered  exceedingly  from  the  war;  provi¬ 
sions  were  in  many  parts  so  scarce,,  that 
the  wretched  inhabitants  were  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  grinding  the  bark  of  trees 
into  powder,  for  the  purpose  of  converting 
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it  into  bread!  The  districts  of  Rodenas, 
Ondemark,  and  Arenack,  have  particu¬ 
larly  suffered. 

Refined  Sugar,  at  Copenhagen,  now 
sells  at  four  English  shillings  per  pound. 

The  Merchants  of  Copenhagen  have 
opened  a  subscription  for  raising  a  consi¬ 
derable  sum  of  money  to  be  offered  to  his 
Danish  Majesty,  by  way  of  loan.  The  sum 
subscribed  amounts  already  to  1,800,000 
rix-dollars  (about  550,000/.  sterling),  and 
one  house  has  subscribed  100,000  banker 
marks  (about  10,000/.  sterling). 

SWEDEN. 

The  Swedes  have  been  overpowered,  in 
consequence  of  the  Russians  having  re-K 
ceiyed  very  considerable  reinforcements  ; 
and,  after  sustaining  many  losses,  and  being 
obliged  to  retreat  towards  the  Northern 
districts  of  the  province,  with  but  slight 
hopes  of  retaining  any  footing  in  Finland, 
it  had  been  thought  expedient  to  agree  to 
an  Armistice,  for  an  unlimited  time. 

Private  Letters,  of  the  17th  ult.  state, 
that  some  of  the  Swedish  troops  had  be¬ 
trayed  strong  symptoms  of  disaffection  toe' 
their  King  ;  and  that  his  Majesty’s  body¬ 
guard,  consisting  of  nearly  4,000  young 
men  of  high  birth,  had  refused  to  engage 
with  12,000  Russians  opposed  to  them;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  had  been  cash¬ 
iered,  and  sent  home  in  disgrace. — This 
severity,  it  was  expected,  would  create 
great  discontent  among  the  first  families 
in  the  capital. 

-  HOLLAND. 

On  the  birth-day  of  King  Louis,  the 
27th  ult.  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  people  pf  Amsterdam,  he  gave  among 
the  poorer  classes  24,000  guilders,  and 
8000  to  the  Jews. 

The  Hotel  St.  George,  at  Amsterdam, 
has  been  fitted  up  for  the  sittings  of  the 
Legislative  Body. 

The  Dutch  Admiral  Bloys  Treslong, 
who,  since  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  has 
been  in  disgrace,  was  lately  restored  to 
his  rank  by  Louis  Buonaparte. 

Several  French  refractory  conscripts  and 
deserters  have  been  arrested  in  Holland, 
and  sent  in  chains  to  France. — An  amnes¬ 
ty  was  offered  to  such  as  should  join  their 
respective  corps  before  the  1st  of  Novem¬ 
ber.  Those  who  neglected  to  do  so,  have 
been  sought  after  with  a  degree  of  activity 
well  calculated,  to  deter  others  from  any 
effort  to  escape.  Not  only  in  Holland, 
but  in  Westphalia,  Bavaria,  and  through¬ 
out  the  Federative  States,  the  most  rigid 
search  has  taken  place ;  and  it  is  stated, 
that  during  the  four  first  ,  days  of  last 
month,  upwards  of"  eleven  hundred  re¬ 
fractory  conscripts  were  dragged  in  chains 
to  Mentz. 

ITALY. 

By  advices  from  Rome,  the  archives 
and  papers  of  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
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State  have  been  seized  by  the  French 
Commandant,  and  the  Pope  has  issued 
another  protest  on  the  occasion. 

We  learn  from  Florence,  under  date  of 
the  11th  ult.  that  in  pursuance  of  a  Decree 
of  last  month,  the  Prefects  of  the,  thrce 
new  departments  in  Tuscany  have  been 
ordered  to  sequestrate  all  Spanish  pro¬ 
perty,  both  moveable  and  immoveable: 
Such  effects  as  are  liable  to  be  easily 
spoiled  are  immediately  sold. — The  Spa¬ 
nish  property  found  in  Tuscany  is  very 
considerable. 

TURKEY. 

Bairaetar  Pasha,  '  the  present  Grand 
Vizier  and  virtual  Monarch  of  Turkey, 
was  horn  at  Rasgard,  of  poor  parents. 
He-  was  first  a  farmer ;  next  a  horse-dea¬ 
ler  ;  and  afterwards,  excited  by  tire  hope 
of  booty,  joined  the  army  of  Tersanick, 
the  Ayan  of  Kudsehuk,  in  his  expedition 
against  Passwah  Oglu.  He  obtained  the' 
name  pf  Bairaetar  by  having  re-captured 
a  standard  which  had  fallen  into  the  bands 
of  the  Enemy,  and  maintained  it  during  a 
long  contest,  in  which  he  was  severely 
wounded.  By  his  uncommon  daring  and 
good  conduct  he  gained  the  confidence  of 
Tersanick  ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  patron 
in  1804,  succeeded  to  his  government.— 
Bairaetar  has  appointed  the  late  Grand 
Vizier,  Celebi  Mustapha,  to  be  Seraskier 
of  Ismail,  and  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Turkish  Army  on  the  Danube. 

Twenty  Ladies  of  the  Seraglio  have  been 
drowned,  by  order  of  the  present  Sovereign 
of  Turkey,  charged  with  being  accessary 
to  the  murder  of  the  late  Sultan  Selim. 

The  use  of  bayonets  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Turkish  Army,  by  order  of  the 
present  Vizier. 

Mustapha  Bairaetar,  according  to  in¬ 
telligence  in  the  French  Papers,  perse¬ 
veres  in  augmenting  the  force  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire,  and  in  reforming  the  Turkish 
Military  system.  He  has  already  abo¬ 
lished  the  corps  of  Janissaries,  and  is 
organizing  the  Army  entirely  upon  the 
European  model.  The  Russians  seem  to 
have  taken  alarm  at  the  activity  of  his 
preparations,  and  have  marched  their 
Army  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  under 
the  command  of  the  Prince  de  Prosorow- 
sky,  to  the  Danube,  the  whole  left  Bank 
of  which  they  will  occupy.  The  Grand 
Vizier,  it  is  said,  has  ordered  60,000 
Turks,  from  Romelia  and  Asia  Minor,  to 
march  for  the  environs  of  Rutschuck.  The 
best  understanding  appears  to  subsist  be¬ 
tween  the  Court  of  Vienna  and  the  Porte, 
permission  having  been  accorded  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  flag  to  pass  the  Dardanelles  and  the 
Bosphorus  into  the  Black  Sea,  which  had 
been  suspended  during  the  war  with  Russia.' 

ASIA. 

The  crocodiles  are  said  to  have  increased 
so  amazingly  in  the  Ganges,  near  Sugar, 


that,  the  navigation  of  that  river  by  small 
boats  has  been  rendered  extremely  dan-,, 
gerous. 

Letters  from  Bengal  mention  a  dreadful 
inundation  having  .taken  place  in  Assam, 
which  has  destroyed  a  vast  tract  of  coup-, 
try,  and  several  thousand  persons. 

The  Madras  Government  has  offered  a 
reward  of  ROOOZ.  sterling  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  the  genuine  cochineal  insect,  the 
growth  of  South  America,  alive  at  Madras. 
There  are  four  species,  the  mostique, 
eompresch'ane,  tetruscliane,  and  svlvest.er 
—the  first  is  the  most  valuable,  thedast 
the  least  so. 

AMERICA. 

It  is  stated  in  the  American  Papers,  that 
handbills  have  been'  circulated  throughout 
the  State  of  Virginia  of  the  most  inflam¬ 
matory  nature.  These  productions  call . 
Upon  the  Citizens ‘of  Virginia  to  rise  in  a 
mass,  and  recede  from  the  Union  ;  and  it 
is  even  said,  that  secret  meetings  arc  held 
for  the  purpose  of  Organizing  a  revolution 
to  this  effect. 

We  learn  from  the  Antigua  Papers,  that 
though  the  inhabitants  of  the  Havannah, 
are’ decidedly  in  favour  of  Ferdinand  VI L 
yet  that  in  the  NPrth-east  parts'  (St.  Jago 
de  Cuba,  Ac. }  there  are  considerable, 
numbers  of  French,-  from  whom  some  ap¬ 
prehensions  are  entertained  by  the  Go¬ 
vernment.  Commissions  had  been  distri¬ 
buted  among  them,  signed  by  Murat,1  as 
Regent  of  ' Spam, ‘‘ authorizing  the  levy  of 
troops,  &c.  and  it  is  feared  that  these' 
may  be  used,  in  particular  districts,  to -the 
prejudice  of  tile  Spanish  interests. — We 
hear,  however,  with  satisfaction,  that  one 
of  the  principal  French  Residents,  who 
liad  received  a  commission  as  Inspector 
General  of  the  troops,  fortifications,  Ac. 
of  Cuba,  immediately  waited  on  the  Go¬ 
vernor  and  Council,  and  delivered  the 
instrument  to  them. — -Murat,  it  is  known, 
during  the  period  of  his  Government  in 
Spain,  sent  out  instructions,  commissions', 
Ac.  to  all  parts  of  the  Spanish  transmarine 
possessions — some  of  these  haVe'beep 
intercepted  by  our  eruizers,  and  some  are 
known  to  have  failed  to  produce  the  desired 
effect ;  but  there  are  others,  the  results  Of 
which  are  unknown,  and  which  are  looked 
for  with  some  solicitude. 

The  planters  in  Jamaica  are  said  to  be 
great  sufferers  by  the  depredations  of  the 
rats.  From  eight  to  ten  hogsheads  of 
Sugar,  out  of  every  hundred,  are  destroyed  • 
by  this  voracious  animak  Innumerable 
traps  are  set,  and  packs  of  terriers  are 
daily  employed  in  extirpating  these  insa¬ 
tiable  marauders  ;  but,  though  on  some 
estates  no  less  that  50,000  are  annually 
destroyed,  there  is  no  sensible  diminution 
in  their  numbers. 

Nutmeg,  cinnamon,  black-pepper,  and 
dove-plants,  are -cultivated  with' success' 
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in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  St,  Vincent,  and 
most  of  them  have  been  introduced  into 
numerous  plantations  in  other  islands. 

The  Chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  assem¬ 
bled  at  Upper  Canada,  North  America, 
have  transmitted  a  letter  to  Dr.  Jenner, 
expressive  of  their  gratitude  for  the  benelit 
which  their  tribes  have  derived  from  Vac¬ 
cination,  and  accompanied  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  of  a  wampum  belt. 

Ireland. 

7 'he  value  of  imports  into  Ireland,  for 
the, year  ending'  5th  January  1808,  was 
0,687, 007/.  16a-.  7-U7.  The  exports  for,  that 
year  amounted,  of  Irish  products  and  ma¬ 
nufactures,  to  5,307,90b/.  16a.  4(7.  ;  and 
of  foreign  and  colonial,  150,8707.  8a.  .8(7. 

The.  disturbances  which  have  for  some 
time  prevailed  in  the  baronies  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Connelloe  (Limerick),  have  at 
length  in  a  great  measure  subsided.  J. 
Macmahon  and  J.  Keating,  two  of  the 
principals  concerned  in  those  outrages, 
have  been  apprehended,  and’ lodged  in  the 
county  gaol,  by  the  zeal  and  activity  of 
J,  Massy,  esq.  who,  accompanied  by  three 
dragoons,  in  coloured  deaths,  attended  one 
of  their  nocturnal  meetings,  and  secured 
these  daring  villains. 


Country  News. 

Or/.  S.  A  galliot-rigged  vessel  was 
stranded  in  Bighquse  Bay,  Sunderland , 
and  all  the  crew  drowned.  From  some 
papers,  the  vessel  appears  to  have  been 
called  The  Coniest ;  and  her  boat  has  that 
name,  wind  Robert  Rawlinson,  painted  on 
its  stern.  8he  is  supposed  to  he  a  Swede. 

Mojf'at,  Oct.  26.  We  had  yesterday  a 
most  dreadful  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  and 
the  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood  came  down 
in  such  torrents  as  were  never  seen  before 
by  the  oldest  people  hem  Amongst  the 
damage  occasioned  by  it,  wre  are  sorry  to 
state  a  distressing  accident  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  mail-coach  from  Glasgow  to 
Carlisle,  which  ,  passes  this  way,  at  the 
bridge  over  the  river .  Evon,  about  nine 
miles  from  hence,  at  a  place  called  liow- 
cleagh,  betwixt  nine  and  ten  o’clock  last 
night.  The  coach  had  just  got  about  half 
way  over,  when  the  bridge  gave  way  iu 
the  middle  of  the  arch,  and  the  coach,  pas¬ 
sengers,  horses,  &c.  were  instantly  pre¬ 
cipitated  into  the  river,  down  a  fall  of  35 
or  40  feet.  There  were  four  inside  and. 
two  outside  passengers.  The  two  latter, 
and  two  of  the  horses,  were  killed  upon 
tjie  spot ;  and  the  other  passengers  had  a 
most  miraculous  escape  with  their  lives, 
though,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  they  are  all 
very  considerably  hurt.  The  coachman 
and  guard  were  also  much  hurt ;  the  former 
had  his  arm  broken,  and  otherwise  much 
bruised,  and  the  guard  got  a  severe  con¬ 
tusion  in  the  head.  The  other  coaelq  from 


Carlisle  to  Glasgow7,  narrowly  escaped 
sharing  the  same  fate:  it  arrived  at  the 
bridge  just  at  the  time  the  accident  hap¬ 
pened  ;  and,  from  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  rate  the  coach  necessarily 
travels,  must  inevitably  have  gone  into 
the  river  at  .the  same  breach  in  the  arch, 
had  not  the’  cries  of  one  of  the  sufferers 
alarmed  the  coachman,  and  induced  him 
to  stop.  By  the  exertion  of  the  coachman 
and  guard  of  the  other  coach,  the  passen¬ 
gers  who  survived  (a  lady,  Qnd  three  gen¬ 
tlemen),  with  the  coachmah  and  guard, 
that  had  fallen  fpto  the  abyss,  were  extri¬ 
cated,  and  conducted  to  a  place  of  safety, 
until  other  assistance  was  afforded  them. 
Much  praise  is  due  to  the  proprietor  at 
Moffat,  for  his  exertion  and  assistance  on 
this  occasion.  Immediately  on  hearing  of 
the  accident  he  set  out,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  with  several  of  his  servants,  and 
surgical  assistance,,  and  gave  every  pos¬ 
sible  relief  to  the  passengers  ;  and  by  this 
means,  we  are  happy  to  say,  the  London 
mail,  and  many  valuable  i  articles  in  the' 
coach,  have  been  saved.  The  exertions 
of  one  of  the  proprietor’s  servants  is  par¬ 
ticularly  deserving  or  notice ;  at  the  risk 
of  his  life,  he  went  down  the  precipice, 
suspended  by  a  rope,  an  l  saved  the  life 
of  the  lady  (one  of  the  passengers),  and 
recovered  the  mail  bags,  which  must  other¬ 
wise  have  been  carried  down  the  stream. 
The  bodies  of  the  two  passengers  have 
been  found,  and  conveyed  to  M  o  bat ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  detention  occasioned 
by  this  calamity,  the  mail  was  yesterday 
delivered  in  town  in  its  regular  course. 

Oct.  27.  The  late  fall  of  ‘Show,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Galashiels ,  has  been  attended 
with  very  fatal  effects.  The  sudden  thaw 
which  followed,  caused  torrents  of  water  to 
descend  from,  the  surrounding  mountains  ; 
which  increased  Gala  water  to  such  a  de¬ 
gree,  as  not  only  to  sweep  away  the  bridge, 
but  completely  to  destroy  the  public  road. 
The  communication  in  that  part  of  the 
country  is  in  consequence  obstructed.  We 
are  sorry  also  to  add,  that  an  extensive 
machinery,  erected  for  the  manufacturing 
of  woollen  cloth,  was  entirely  carried  away 
by  the  torrent;  which  has  thrown  a  number 
ot  industrious  people  out  of  employment. ' 

Oct.  28.  About  14  or  1501)  of  small 
Roman  copper  coins  were  lately  discovered 
in  ploughing  some  land  belonging  to  Airs. 
Ward,  of  Timbei  land,  near  Sleaford.  They 
are  coins  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  the 
first  Claudius;  were  found  in  a  Roman 
earthen  pot  (which  was  broken  by  the 
plough) ;  and  are  in  fine  preservation. 

Oct.  29.  Lately  a  melancholy  accident 
happened,  at  Mr.  Blow's  mills  for  grinding 
bark,  at  Hertford.  Whilst  a  lad,  about 
ten  years  of  age,  was  feeding  the  mill,  the 
cogs  caught  his  smock-frock ;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  he  was  crushed  to  death, 

Nov. 
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Nov.  3.  A  large  whale,  45  feet  long, 
fan  ashore  on  the  banks  of  the  Frith, 
betwixt  Alloa  and  Camb'us,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  two  ploughmen,  who  endea¬ 
voured  for  a  long-  time  to  kill  it  with  their 
knives,  but  without  effeet ;  the  fish  at  the 
same  time  making-  great  exertions  to  escape. 
At  last,  a  surgeon  pointed  out  the  mortal 
part,  and,  by  applying  a  spit,  they  effected 
their  purpose.  It  is  intended  to  get  some 
vessel  near  it,  to  lift  it  to  a  proper  spot 
for  dissection. 

Nov.  6.  Lieut.  Richards,  of  the  Suri¬ 
nam  sloop  of  war,  in  attempting,  with 
seven  men,  to  board  a  French  vessel  off 
the  coast  of  France,  was  killed,  with  the 
whole  of  his  party,  by  80  French  soldiers, 
who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  hold, 
and  who  subsequently  escaped  to  the  shore 
in  the  Surinam’s  boat. 

Nov.  5.  Seven  small  pieces  .of  cannon 
were  lately  presented  by  his  Majesty  to 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  to  be  mounted  at 
Belvoir  Castle,  Leicestershire.  Twenty-one 
rr-mdswere  fired  from  them,  for  the  first 
time,  in  commemoration  of  the  Gun¬ 
powder  Plot. 

Nov.  7.  The  bridge  of  Dunkcld,  built 
chiefly  at  the  expence  of  the  Duke  of 
Athol,  was  opened  this  day,  when  his 
Grace  entertained  all  the  workmen,  &c. 
who  for  three  years  have  been  employed 
on  it.  The  bridge  is  of  hewn  stone,  and 
consists  of  seven  arches ;  the  centre  and 
largest  of  which  is  90  feet  in  the  span. 

Nov.  8.  About  six  this  evening,  a  dread¬ 
ful  fire  broke  out  at  the  farm  of  Caverton 
Mill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kelso,  pos¬ 
sessed  by  Messrs.  D.  and  A.  M‘Dougal. 
The  wind  blew  at  the  time  with  excessive 
violence ;  so  that  every  attempt  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  rage  of  the  flames,  or  stop  their 
progress,  was  vain.  The  dwelling-house 
was  quickly  consumed,  together  with  nearly 
The  whole  of  the  furniture.  The  fire  then 
communicated  to- the.  stables,  barns,  &c. 
and  all  but  one  stable  were  burnt  to  the 
ground.  Two  horses,  unable  to  he  got 
out,  perished  in  the  flames ;  the  rest  were 
saved.  The  fire  next  reached  the  farm¬ 
yard,  in  which  were  53  stacks  of  corn  and 
hay,  14  of  which  were  consumed. 

Nov.  14.  The  Earl  of  Ilchester  met 
with  a  severe  misfortune  this  day :  As  his 
Lordship  was  hunting,  near  his  seat  at 
Melbury,  his  horse,  in  leaping  over  a 
brook,  fell  with  him ;  by  Which  accident 
his  thigh  was  broken.' 

Nov.  IS.  A  shark '  was  -caught  by  the 
fishermen  at  Hastings.  It  was  entangled 
in  17  of  their  nets,  and  completely  broke 
them  all ;  but  being  wounded,  and  nearly 
spent,  they  contrived  to  tow  on  shore. this 
monster  of  the  deep.  It  measures  30  feet 
in  length,  and  upwards  of  90  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  and  is  supposed  to  weigh  at  least 
ten  ton ;  has  four  rows  of'  teeth,  and  th$ 


throat  is  so  large,  that  it  could  swallow  a 
man  with  the  greatest  ease.  It  is  the 
largest  of  the  species  ever  met  with  in  any 
of  the  9eas  of  Europe.  Col.  Bothwell  has 
purchased  it  for  his  friend  Mr.  Home,  sur¬ 
geon,  of  Sackville-street,  who  intends  to 
dissect  it^  and  place  the  skeleton  in  his 
Museum. — A  sea-snake,  60  feet  long, 
being  the  second  of  the  kind  ever  seer, 
has  been  driven  ashore  on  the  estate  of  M. 
Laing,  Esq.  M.  P.  in  one  of  the  Orkney 
Islands. 

Nov.  19.  At  the  ehange  of  the  moon, 
and  during  an  invisible  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
this  night,  an  extraordinary  high  tide,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  strong  South-west  wind, 
inundated  the  whole  of  the  Southern  coast, 
from  Folkstone  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  At 
the  former  place,  the  galling  of  the  sea 
carried  off  a  prodigious  quantity  of  the 
b’each  and  sand,  so  as  to  leave  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  several  houses  quite  naked. 
Fears  were  at  one  time  entertained  that 
the  weight  of  the  sea  would  break  the 
banks-  of  the  Royal  Military  Canal  at 
Hythc,  though  situated  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore ;  but  fortunately,  after 
destroying  several  store-houses,  hay¬ 
stacks,  ike,  the  sea  obtained  a  vent  to 
the  .canal,  and  was  thus  prevented  doing 
farther  damage. 

Nov'.  19.  A  woman,  nearly  80  years  of 
age,  some  days  since  dropped  down  dead, 
at  Porisburgh ;  and  or*  opening  the  body, 
it  appeared  that  she  had  absolutely  died 
from  the  want  of  food,  although  she  has 
left  property  to  the  amount  of  near  2000/. 

Nov.  20.  A  horse,  which  «*  boy  was 
riding  down  King-street,  Norwich ^  having 
taken  fright,  ran  with  such  violence 
against  the  wheel  of  a  cart,  as  to  lacerate 
its  chest  in  a  shocking  manner ;  the  poor 
lad,  at  the  same  time,  being  thrown  off, 
had  his  leg  broken,  and  his  head  danger¬ 
ously  fractured.  A  passenger,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  stop  the  horse,  wras  thrown  to  the 
ground,  and  so  severely  bruised,  as  to  ren¬ 
der  his  recovery  hopeless. 

Nov.  23.  Capt.  Freemantle  and  Capt. 
Baynrun,  who  were  deputed  to  see  the 
monument  erected  on  Portsdown  Hill,  to 
the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson,  properly  exe¬ 
cuted,  inspected  it  last  week,  and  are  sa¬ 
tisfied  that  the  wishes  of  the  fleet  have 
been  complied  with.  •  They  have  given  di¬ 
rections  for  the  following  inscription  to  be 
put  on  it:  . 

“  Consecrated  to  the  memory  of  Lord 
Viscount  Nelson,  by  the  zealous 
attachment  of  all  those  who  fought 
at  Trafalgar,  to  perpetuate  his  tri¬ 
umph,  and  their  regret,  1805.” 
And  on  the  opposite  side  the  following : 

“  The.  British .  fleet  consisted  of  27 
ships,  of  the  line ;  of  France  and 
Spain  there  were  33,  19  of  which 
.  were  taken  or  destroyed.” 

Trade 
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Trade  is  sa  remarkably  brisk  at  Glas¬ 
gow,  that  the  purchasers  wait  in  the  ware¬ 
houses  the  days  they  know  the  carts  are 
coming:  in  with  the  goods  from  the  print- 
fields  and  bit  aeh-fields  ;  and  it  is  a  strug¬ 
gle  with  every  one  to  seize  as  inan5r  as  he 
can.  The  demands 'for  the  West.  Indies 
ai*e  so  great,  that  all  the  calendars  are 
kept  going  day.  and  night,  dressing  the 
goods  for  that  market. 

Domestic  Occurrences. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  '2  5. 

This  night,  a  fire  broke  out  at  a  house 
adjoining  the  Raven  and  Sun,  Great  Rus- 
seil-street,  near  Dock-head,  Bermondsey . 
The  houses  being  very  old,  and  built  of 
wood,  >ith  lath  and  plaster  partitions,  it 
raged  with  great  fury,  until  seven  houses 
were  entirely  burnt  down,  gad  three  others 
much  damaged.  Nearly  *20  poor  families 
lost  all  their  furniture.  Another  fire  broke 
out  the  following  morning,  in  the  cooper¬ 
age  of  Mr,  Stewart,  Hermitage-street, 
Wapping,  which  destroyed  all  the  stock. 

Monday,  Nov.  1. 

The  body  of  a  deeent-dressed  female, 
about  18  years  of  age,  was  picked  up  this 
evening  off  Milbank  :  it  had  been  several' 
days  in  the  water.  Tire  deceased,  who  was 
a  nursery-maid  at  Chelsea,  bad  been  mis¬ 
sing  upwards  of  a  week.  Some  money 
was  found  in  her  pockets. 

Monday,  'Nov.  7. 

This  night,  the  extensive  workshop  of 
Mr.  Chandler,"  carpenter,  in  Pancras-road, 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire;  as  were  also 
the  tools  belonging  to  the  men. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  9. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  civic  magnifi¬ 
cence  on  Lord  Mayor's  day  was  rendered, 
by  the  exertions  of  the  new  Lord  Mayor 
(Alderman  Flower),  as  perfect  and  satis¬ 
factory  to  those  who  witnessed  it  as  on  any 
former  occasion.  In  the  procession  to  take 
water  at  Blackfriars- bridge,  the  spectators 
were  highly  delighted  at  the  introduction 
of  a  guardsman,  in  the  Complete  suit  of 
armour  of  William  the  Conqueror,-  and 
whose  imposing  manner  was  strongly  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  antientdays.  After  the  usual 
ceremony  of  presentation  to  the  Lord  Chief 
.  Baron,  the  procession  returned  to  Guild¬ 
hall  ;  and  about  Six  the  whole  party  was 
assembled.  On  Mr.  Canning  and  the 
Spanish  Deputies  entering  the  Hall  toge¬ 
ther,  «the  band  played  a  favourite  martial 
air,  and  the  Hall  rang  with  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  welcome.  The  dinner  was  splen¬ 
did;  and  the  customary  toasts  w  ere  drank. 
About  nine,  part  of  the  company  retired 
to  the  ball-room,  w  here  Miss  Flower  (eldest 
daughter  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  w  ho  pre¬ 
sided  as  Lady  Mayoress)  opened  the  ball 
with  Aid.  Ansley,  the  late  Lord  Mayor. 

Gen  i,  Mag.  November,  1SB8, 
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Saturday,  Nov.  12. 

The  Patentees  of  the  projected  CoVent 
Garden  Theatre,  in  order  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  building,  have  raised 
50,000/.  by  subscription,  in  shares  of  500/. 
each,  to  be  paid  by  five  instalments.  The 
Subscribers  are  to  receive  an  annuity  of 
2 51.  per  annum,  clear  of  all  deductions, 
and  an  annual  transferable  free  admission 
to  any  part  of  the  house  before  the  curtain, 
private  boxes  excepted.  The  subscription 
was  under  the  patronage  of  his  Majesty, 
and  was  filled  up  in  a  few  days. 

Monday,  Nov.  1 4. 

The  Members  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry, 
convened  by  virtue  of  his  Majesty’s  war¬ 
rant,  assembled  in  the  Great  Hall  of  Chel¬ 
sea  Hospital,  to  enquire  into  ilie  circum¬ 
stances  that  led  to  the  Convention  of 
Cintra. — President,  Gen.  Sir  D.  Dundas. 
Members :  Generals  Earl  Moira,  P.  Craig, 
and  Lord  Keathfieid  ;  Lieutenant-generals 
Earl  Pembroke,  Sir  6.  Nugent,  aiid  O. 
Nichols.  The  Board  was  constituted  with- 
’out  any  formality  ;  and,  after  the  Mem¬ 
bers  had  taken  their  seats,  heard  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  warrant  read  by  the  Deputy  Judge 
Advocate,  and  deliberated  a  short  time  in 
private,  was  adjourned. 

Thursday ,  Nov.  17. 

The  Court  assembled  at  half-past  ten  ; 
and  the  business  was  opened  by  the  Judge 
Advocate,  who  read  the  various  official 
correspondence  between  Lord  Castlereagh, 
Sir  A.  Wellesley,  Sir  H.  Dairy mpie,  Sir 
H.  Burrard,  Sir  C.  Cotton,  &c,  Ac.  down 
to  the  dispatches  of  the  2 1st  September. 
Sir  H.  Dalrymple  then  came  forward,  and 
addressed  the  Court  at.  some  length,  in 
vindication  of  his  character,  which  he  said 
had  beem  grossly  aspersed  in  the  public 
prints,  to  serve,  as  it  would  seem,  the 
cause  of  a  more  favoured  officer.  It  had 
been  asserted  that  he  was  the  sole  author 
of  the  Convention  ;  that  he  had  acted  in 
opposition  to  the  plan  of  proceedings  pre¬ 
viously  agreed  on  ;  that  he  had  dashed  the 
laurels  fropr  the  brow  of  the  victor;  arid 
that-Sir  A.  Wellesley  had  protested  against, 
or  strongly  disapproved  of)  the  terms  of 
the  Convention.  He  now  pledged  himself 
to  that  Court,  and.  to  his  Country,  that 
Sir  H.  Burrard,  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  and 
himself,  were  present  with  Gen.  Keller- 
man'when  the  preliminaries  w  ere  discussed! 
and  settled,  and  that  Sir  A.  Wellesley  bore 
that  prominent  part  in  the  discussion,  to 
which  the  important  situation  he  held  in 
the  Country,  the  glorious  victory  he  had 
lately  gained,  and  the  information,  more 
particularly  of  a  local  nature,  whit  h  he 
possessed,  so  well  entitled  him  to  assume. 
— Sir  A.  Wellesley  begged  to  say  a  few 
words  in  answer  to  what  he  had  just  heard. 
He  regretted  exceedingly  that  any  thing 
should  have  appeared  in  any  of  the  public 

prints 
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prints  which  could  be  supposed  to  have  the 
effect  of  serving  him  at  the  expenee  of  the 
conduct  or  character  of  Sir  H.  Dalrymplcf  j 
and  he  disclaimed,  in  his  own  name  and 
that  of  his  relations  and  friends,  any  ap¬ 
probation  or  knowledge  of  such  statements. 
He  had  agreed  with  the  Commander  in 
Chief  cm  the  principle  of  these  Articles, 
though  he  had  differed  from  him  in  some- 
of  the  details  :  he  had  signed  the  Prelimi¬ 
naries  at  the  desire  of  Sir  H.  Dalrymple  ; 
but  not  in  consequence  of  any  command 
or  compulsion. — The  Judge  Advocate,  we 
understand,  publicly  expressed  the  wish 
of  the  Court,  that  its  proceedings  should 
not  be  published  until  its  conclusion,  and 
his  Majesty’s  pleasure  should  be  known 
whether  any  further  proceedings  of  a  mi¬ 
litary  nature  were  to  be  instituted.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  a  number  of 
elegantly  dressed  females,  were  present. 
Sif  Hew  Dairyrnple  was  accompanied  by 
Gen.  Green,  and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  by 
ISJajor  Tucker.  Sir  Hew  spoke  w  ith  firm¬ 
ness  and  precision,  and  appeared  in  good 
spirits. — (To  be  continued.) 

Saturday ,  Nov.  19. 

Some  mornings  since,  at  an  early  hour, 
the  watchman  m  Great  Garden-street, 
Whitechapel,  saw  four  then,  one  of  them 
carrying  a  large  sack:  on  calling  to  them 
they  ran  off,  leaving  the  sack  behind.  On 
examination,  it  was  found  to  contain  the 
body  of  a  young  woman,  supposed  to  have 
been  stolen  from  some  church -yard,  ’hut 
whence  has  not.  been  discovered.  The 
body  was'  re-interred  the  next  day  in 
Whitechapel  burial-ground. 

Wednesday ,  Nov.  21. 

His  Majesty,  in  returning  to  Windsor 
this  evening,  was  exposed  to  considerable 
danger,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  horses  falling,  with  his  rider,  near 
Turnliam-green.  By  the  exertions  of  the 
other  postillion,  the  horses  were  reined  in, 
and  his  Majesty,  alter  waiting  a  short 
time,  was  replaced  in  one  of  the  Royal 
carriages  that  was  following.  The  fore  4 
horses  were  too  much  injured  to  proceed, 
and  the  rider  was  so  much  bruised,  that 
he  was  taken  to  the  Pack-horse  Imi,  and 
put  to  bed. 

THEATRICAL  REGISTER. 

Sept.  Drury  Lane. 

1 7.  The  Honey-Moon — Kurina. 

20.  Hamlet — The  Irishman  in  London. 

22.  T.ove  in  a  Village — The  Citizen. 

24.  The  Country  Girl — Ella  Rosenberg. 

27.  Tim  Mysterious  Bride-; — The  Three  and 
the  Deuce. 

29  The  Wonder  ' — The  Fortune-  'filler'. 

Oct.  1.  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife— 
The  Weathercock. 

.4  The  Rivals — No  Song  No  Supper. 

6.  The  World  ! — The  Deserter. 

8.  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife — Ella 
Rosenberg. 


-Theatrical  Register.  [Nov. 

10.  Romeo  and  Juliet — The  Three  and  the 

11.  All  in  the  Wrong— Caraetaeus.  [Deuce. 

I. 3.  The  Rivals — Ditto. 

15.  Honey-Moon — Three  and  the  Deuce. 

17.  The  Busy  Body — Blue  Beard. 

18.  The  West  Indian — Ditto. 

20.  Beggar’s  Opera — Three  and  the  Deuce. 
22.  The  Stranger — Blue  Beard. 

24.  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife — Ditto. 

2.5.  The  Constant  Couple — Ditto. 

26.  The  Inconstant— Ditto. 

27.  The  Travellers—' Three  and  the  Deuce. 

29.  The  World!— Blue  Beard. 

31.  John  B nil — Ditt o.  [ Marriage. 

Abe.  1 .  The  Cabinet — Three  Weeks  after 

2.  She  Stoops  to  Conquer — Blue  Beard. 
'3.  The' Country  Girl — Ditto. 

5.  'The  Stranger — Ditto. 

7,  The  Soldier’s  Daughter — Ditto' 

8.  The  Haunted  Tower — Mayor  of  G  arrat. 
10.  The  S^ege  of  St.  Huinthi  ;  or,  Spanish 

Heroism — The  Spoil’d  Child. 

II,  Ditto — The  Sultan. 

1 2.  Ditto — The  Three  and  the  Deuce. 

14.  Ditto — Ways  and  Means. 

Sept.  Covent  Garden. 

12.  Macbeth— Raising  the  Wind. 

14.  The  Woodman — Portrait  of  Cervantes. 

16.  Isabella — The  Escapes. 

19. J?izano — The  Portrait  of  Cervantes. 

20.  [The.  Theatre  teas  this  morning  totally 

destroyed  by  Fire ;  and  the  Company 
removed  to  the  Opera-House.] 

26.  Douglas — Borina.  [Cervantes, 

28.  The  Beggar’s  Opera- — The  Portrait  of 

30.  The  Grecian  Daughter — Poor  Soldier. 
Oct.  3.  Macbeth— Portrait  of  Cervantes, 

5.  Hamlet— The  Quaker. 

7.  The  Stranger — The  Forest  of  Herman - 
stadt  ;  or,  Princess  and  No  Princess 
10.  Macbeth— Ditto. 

12.  Hamlet — Ditto. 

13.  The  Man  of  the  World — Ditto. 

14.  The  Stranger — Ditto. 

17.  Macbeth— Ditto. 

19.  The  Merchant  of  Venice — Ditto. 

20.  The  Gamester — -Who  Wins  ? 

21.  John  Bull — The  Portrait  of  Cervantes. 
2i.  King  Richard  the  Third — Poor  Soldier. 

25.  The  Mourning  Bride — Flitch  of  Bacon. 

26.  Man  of  the  World— We  Fly  by  Night. 

27.  The  Gamester — The  Review. 

28.  The  Woodman — ForestofHermanstadt. 

31.  Borneo  and  Juliet — Ditto. 

Nov.  1.  Macbeth- — Who  Wins  ? 

2.  The  Merchant  of  Venice — Blind  Boy. 

3.  King  Henry  the  Eighth — Ditto. 

4.  The  Mourning  Bride — The  Forest  of 

Herinanstadt. 

7.  King  Henrythe  Eighth — TheBlindBoy. 

8.  Every  Man  in  his  Humour— Love  a- 

la-Mode. 

9.  King  Richard  the  Third — Tom  Thumb. 

10.  The  Exile — The  Jew  and  the  Doctor. 

11.  Ditto — Love  a-la-Mode. 

12.  .Ditto— The  Portrait  of  Cervantes. 

14.  Ditto — Tom  Thumb. 

*  ***  The 
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***  The  following  Character  of  a  trail/  respectable  Scholar,  if  t re  mistake  not,  is  the 
Production  of  a  Writer  who  has  given  many  Proofs  of  his  own  Abilities ,  as  a  Divine,  a 
Poet,  and  an  Antiquary.  We  ropy  it  from  a  Provincial  Paper,  dated  Truro,  Nov.  5 ; 
and  take  the  Liberty  of  making  a  few  Alterations,  from  Personal  Knowledge  and  Respect. 


Oct.  30.  At  his  rectory  of  Iluan-Lanv- 
horne,  Cornwall,  the  Rev.  John  Whitaker, 
who  was  bom  at  Manchester,  about  1733. 
lie  went  early  to  Oxford ;  where  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  C.C.C.  and  where  he  dis¬ 
covered,  in  a  very  short  time,  those  fine 
originalities,  those  peculiarities  of  .u*|*nd, 
which  afterwards  so  strongly  markets  him 
as  an  author  and  as  a  man.  He  took  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  1759;  and  proceeded 
B.D.  1767.  His  uncommon  vigour  of  in¬ 
tellect  at  once  displayed  itself  among  his 
acquaintance ;  but,  whilst  his  animated 
conversation  drew  many  around  him,  a 
few  were  repelled  from  the  circle  by  his 
impatience  of  contradiction  (a  failing  which 
almost  ever  accompanies  powers  like  his), 
and  by  the  consciousness,  it  should  seem, 
of  their  own  inferiority.  The  character 
of  his  genius,  however,  was  soon  decided 
in  literary  composition.  In  1771,  Mr.  W. 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  “  History 
of  Manchester*,”  in  quarto;  a  work  which, 
for  acuteness  of  research,  bold  imagina¬ 
tion,  independent  sentiment,  and  correct 
information,  has  scarcely  its  parallel  in 
the  literature  of  this  country.  Nor  does 
its  composition  less  merit  our  applause, 
whether  we  have  respect  to  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  tire  materials,  the  style,  or  the 
language.  In  some  passages  there  is 
“  supreme  elegance;”  in  others,  a  mag¬ 
nificence  of  thought,  a  force  of  expression, 
a  glow  of  diction,  truly  astonishing.  The 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  this  island, 
in  particular,  is  uncommonly  beautiful.. 
With  regard  to  tiie  general  subject  of 
the  “Manchester,”  Mr.  W.  was  the  first 
•writer  who  could  so  light  up  the  region 
of  Antiquarianism  as  to  dissipate  its  ob¬ 
scurity,  even  to  the  eyes  of  ordinary 
spectators;  his  “  Manchester”  being  per¬ 
haps  the  book  in  which  the  truth  of  our 
Island  History  has  been  best  elucidated 
by  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  is  rather  sin¬ 
gular  that  this  work,  was,  in  the  order  of 
merit  as  well  as  time,  the  first  of  Mr. 
Whitaker’s  publications.  In  proportion 
as  our  Author  advanced  in  life,  his  ima¬ 
gination  seems,  by  a  strange  inversion 
of  what  is  characteristic  of  our  nature,  to 
have  gained  an  ascendancy  over  fiis  judg¬ 
ment  ;  and  we  shall  perceive  more  of  fancy 
and  of  passion,  of  conjecture  and  hypothe¬ 
sis,  in  some  of  his  subsequent  produc¬ 
tions,  than  just,  opinion,  or  deliberate  in¬ 
vestigation.  Mr.  Whitaker’s  “  Genuine 
History  of  the  Britons  asserted,”  an  oc¬ 
tavo  volume,  published  in  1772  (XLII. 
236),  may  ''be  accepted  as  a  sequel  to 


*  Of  the  second  volume,  1774,  see.vol. 
XL tV.  p.  U3j  vohXLY.  p.  18  5-, 


“  Manchester.”  It  contains  a  complete 
refutation  of  “  the  unhappy  Macpher- 
son  whose  “  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland”  is  full  of 
palpable  mistakes  and  misrepresentations. 
In  1773  we.  find  Mr.  W.  .the  morning 
preacher  of  Berkeley  chapel ;  to  which 
office  he  had  been  appointed  in  November 
by  a  Mr.  Hughes;  but  in  less  than  two 
months  was  removed  from  that  situation. 
This  gave  occasion  to  “The  Case  between 
Mr.  W.  and  Mr.  Hughes,  relative  to  the 
Morning  Preachership  of  Berkeley  Cha¬ 
pel  in  which  Mr.  W.  relates  some  re¬ 
markable  particulars,  and  declares  liirp- 
self  “'  unalterably  determined  to  carry 
the  matter  into  Westniinster-hall.”  Apd 
v,e  may  be  assured,  that  he  used  his  ut¬ 
most  efforts  to  bring  his  determination 
into  action.  But  the  fervour  of  his  re¬ 
sentment  threw  him  off  his  guard;  and 
he  expressed  himself  so  indiscreetly,  that* 
his  “  Case”  was  considered  as  a  libel  by 
the  Court  of  king’s  Bench.  During  his 
residence,  in  London,  he  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  conversing  with  several of  ourmo^t 
celebrated  Writers ;  among  whom  were 
the  author  of  “The  Rambler,”  and  the 
Historian  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  docs 
not  appear,  indeed,  that  Johnson  was 
much  attached  to  Whitaker.  Equally 
strong  in  understanding,  equally  tenacious 
of  opinion,  and  equally  impassioned  in 
conversation,  it.  is  not  probable  that  they 
should  amicably  coalesce  on  all  occasions. 
In  the  Ossianie  controversy  they  were 
decidedly  hostile.  With  Gibbon,  Mr.  W. 
w  as  well  acquainted  ;  and  the  MS.  of  the 
first  volume  of  “  The  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire”  was  submitted  to 
Mr.  Whitaker’s  inspection.  But  what 
was  his'  surprise,  when,  as  he  read  the 
same  volume  in  print,  t}iat  chapter  •which 
has  been  so  obnoxious  to  the  Christian 
world  was  then  first  introduced  to  hill 
notice  !  That  chapter  Gibbon  had  sup¬ 
pressed  in  the  MS.  over-awed  by  Mr. 
Whitaker’s  high  character,  and  afraid  of 
his  censure.  And,  in  fact,  that  the  feeble 
Deist  should  have  shrunk  from  his  indig¬ 
nant  eye,  may  well  be  conceived,  when 
we  see  his  Christian  principle  and  his 
manly  spirit  uniting  in  the  rejection  of  a 
living  of  considerable  value,  which  was  at 
this  time  offered  him  by  an  Unitarian  pa¬ 
tron  !  He  spurned  at  the  temptation,  and 
pitied  the  seducer  * !  Of  his  integrity, 
however,  some  recompence  was  now  at 
hand ;  and,  about  the  year  1778,  he  suc- 

- - - — ■ — — — - »"-■  i  i 

*  On  this  subject-Mr.  Polwnele  addres¬ 
sed  to  Mr.  Whitaker  a  Sonnet;  for  w’hich 
see  “  Sketches  in  Verse,”  second  edition. 

' *  ceeded. 
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needed,  as  fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  Col¬ 
lege,  to  the  rectory  of  Ruan-Lanyhorne, 
Ope  of  the  most  valuable  livings  in  the  gift 
of  that  College ;  and  into  Cornwall  he  went, 
to  reside  ui>on  his  rectory.  There,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  retirement 
and  leisure  would  greatly  favour  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  literature  ;  and  that,  though  “  the 
ConversCr”  (to  use  an  expression  of  Mr. 
W.)  had  disappeared,  the  Author  would 
break  forth  with  new  energies.  But 
Ruan-Lanyhorne  was,  for  several  years, 
ho  tranquil  seat  of  the  Muses.  That 
pleasant  seclusion  was  now  the  scene  of 
contest  ;  but  of  contest  which  (in  the 
opinion  of  the  Writer  of  this  Memoir)  was 
absolutely  unavoidable.  Mr.  W.  had  pro¬ 
posed  a  tithe-composition  with  his  pa¬ 
rishioners,  by  no  means  unreasonable. 
This  they  refused  to  pay:  but  Mr.  W. 
was  steady  to  his  purpose.  A  rupture 
ensued  between  the  parties ;  the  tithes 
were  demanded  in  kind;  disputes  arose 
Upon  dispiites  ;  animosities  were  kindled  ; 
and  litigations  took  place.  That  Mr.  W. 
was  finally  victorious,  afforded  pleasure 
to  the  friends  of  the  Rector,  and  to  the 
friends  of  justice  and  truth  ;  yet  it  was 
long  before  hamion}T  was  restored  to  Ruan- 
Lanyhorne.  That  his  liters ry  schemes 
had  been  so  sadly  interrupted,  was  the 
subject  of  general  regret.  But  the  con¬ 
scientious  Pastor  looked  with  a  deeper 
concern  to  the  spiritual  w  elfare  of  his  pa¬ 
rishioners.  He  saw  with  sorrow  their 
aversion  to  his  preaching;  their  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  his  instructions ;  their  repugnance 
to  his  authority;  and  “  he  laboured  more 
abundantly;.”  till,  after  a  few  years,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  to  perceive  a  visible 
alteration  in  the  behaviour  of  the  principal 
parishioners ;  and  a  mutual  goal  under¬ 
standing  was  established  between  the 
Pastor  and  his  flock.  His  cordial,  his  fa¬ 
miliar  manner,  indeed,  was  always  pleas¬ 
ing  to  those  whom  prejudice  had  not  armed 
against  him ;  and,  in  proportion  as  they 
became  acquainted  with  his  kind  dis¬ 
position,  the  tra.nsitoriucss  of  his  resent¬ 
ments,  a»d,  after  injuries,  his  promptness 
to  forgive,  and  anxious  wish  to  be  for¬ 
given;  they  endeavoured  more  and  morb 
to  cultivate  his  friendship,  and  at  length 
loved  and  revered  him  as  the  hr  father.  No¬ 
thing  can  mote'  fully  dr.-plav  the  warmth 
of  his  affections,  his  zeal  .as  a  Minister  of 
Christ,  or  his  impassioned  style  of  elo¬ 
quence,  than  those  “Sermons*”  which  lie 
published  in  1780  ;  after  having  preached 
them  to  his  parishioners,  we  doubt  not 
with  a  voice  and  manner  to  penetrate  the 
conscience,  and  strike  conviction  into  the 
soul,  to  h waken  the  tears  of  penitence, 

*  They  are  intituled  “  Sermons  upon 
Death,  Judgment,  Heaven  and  Hell.”  See 
them  reviewed,  vdl.  LIII.  pp.  427,  684. 


and  elevate  the  hopes,  of  the  Christian  to 
the  abodes  of  immortality.  That  he  should 
havp  published  so  little  in  the  line  of  his 
profession,  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted'; 
though  his  “  Origin  of  Arianism”  be  a 
large  volume,  it  is  a  controversial  tract, 
full  of  erudition  and  ingenious  argumen¬ 
tation.  We  have  read  no  other  work  of 
Mr.  W.  in  Divinity,  except  “  7’he  Real 
Origin  of  Government”  (expanded  into  a 
considerable  treatise,  from  a  Sermon  which 
he  fv  d  preached  before  Bp.  Buller,  at 
his  Lordship’s  primary  visitation),  and 
“  The  Introduction  to  FI  indell’s  Bible.” 
This  has  been  much  admired  as  a  masterly 
piece  of  eloquence.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Antiquary  was  not  at  rest.  His  “Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,”  published  in  1787,  in 
three  octavo  volumes ;  his  “  Course  of 
Hannibal  over  the  Alps  defended,  1794,” 
2  vols.  8vo  (LX  IV.  546);  “The  real  Ori¬ 
gin  of  Government,  1795,’>8vo  (LXV. 53), 
a  very  singular  pamphlet;  “The  Origin 
of  Arianism;”  his  “  Antient  Cathedral  of 
Cornwall;”  his  “Supplement  to  Mr.  Pol- 
whele’s  .Antiquities  of  Cornwall  his 
“  London,”  and  his  “Oxford”  (both  as  yet 
in  MS.)  furnish  good  evidence  of  an  ima¬ 
gination  continually  occupied  in  pursuits 
which  kindled  up  its  brightest  flame,  though 
not  always  of  that  judgment,  discretion, 
or  candour,  which,  if  human  characters 
had  been  ever  perfect,  we  should  have 
expected  from  a  Whitaker.  In  criticism, 
however  (where,  writing  anonymously,  he 
would  probably  havfe  written  as  temper  or 
caprice  suggested),  wTe  find  him,  for  the 
most  part,  candid  and  good-natured  ;  not 
sparing  of  censure,  nor  yet  lavish  of  ap¬ 
plause  ;  and  affording  us-,  in  numerous 
instances,  the  most  agreeable  proofs  of 
genuine  benevolence.  Even  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Gibbon*,  where  he  has  been 
thought  severe  beyond  all  former  example, 
we  have  a  large  mixture  of  the  sweet  with 
bitterness,  it  was  the  critique  on  Gibbon 
that  contributed  greatly  to  the  reputation 
of  “  The  English  Review,”  in  which  Mr. 
W.  was  the  author  of  many  valuable  ar¬ 
ticles.  To  -his  pen,  also,  “  The  British 
Critiek”  and  “  The  Antijacobin  Review” 
were  indebted  for  various  pieces  of  criti¬ 
cism.  But  the  strength  of  his  principles 
is  no  where  more  apparent,  than  in  those 
articles  where  he  comes  forward,  armed 
with  the  panoply  of  Truth,  in  defence  of 
our  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Constitution. 
It.  was  there  he  struck  his  adversaries 
with  consternation,  and  we  beheld  the 
host  of  Jacobins  shrinking  away  from  be¬ 
fore  his  •face',  and  creeping  into  their  ca-~ 
werns  of  darkness.  But  we  are  here, 
perhaps,  betrayed  into  expressions  too 

*  Whitaker's  .Review  of  Gibbon’s  His¬ 
tory  (vols.  IV.  V.  and  VI.)  originally  ap¬ 
peared  in  “The  English  Review-.” 
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violent  for  plain  prose,  which  reminds  us 
of  another  part  of  our  friend’s  litferarv 
character — we  mean  his  poetical  genius.' 
That  he  contributed  some  fine  pieces  of 
poetry  to  “  The  Cornwall  and  Devon. 
Poets,”  is  well  known.  These  were  pub¬ 
lished  in.  two  small  octavo  volumes  ;  and 
the  Editor  has  in  his  possession  a  suf¬ 
ficient  quantity  of  good  verse,  by  Mr. 
Whitaker,  to  fill  forty  or  fifty  pages  of  a 
third  volume,  now  in  contemplation.  We 
have  thus  (with  rapid  glances,  and  in  a 
manner  too  desultory  to  be  perfectly  sa¬ 
tisfactory  to  ourselves)  reviewed  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of -our  old  and  valued  friend; 
and  h ailed’!} im  >n  the  several  departments, 
of  the  Historian,  the  Theologist,  the  Cri- 
tick,  the  Politician,  and  the  Poet.  Ver¬ 
satility,  like  Whitaker’s,  is,  in  truth,  of 
rare  occurrence.  But  still  more  rare  is 
the  splendour  of  original  genius,  exhibited 
in  walks' so  various.  Not  that  Mr.  W. , 
was  equally  happy  in  them  all.  His  cha¬ 
racteristic  traits  as  a  writer’  were,  acute 
discernment,  and  a  velocity  of  ideas  which 
acquired  new  force  in  composition,  and  a 
power  of  combining  images  in  a  manner 
peculiarly  striking,  and  of  flinging  on 
every  topic  of  discussion  the  strongest  il¬ 
lustration.  With  little  scruple,  therefore, 
we  hazard  an  opinion,  that  though  his 
chief  excellence  be  recognized  in  Anti¬ 
quarian  research,  he  would  have  risen  to 
higher  eminence  as  a  Poet,  had  he  cul¬ 
tivated  in  early  youth  the  favour  of  the 
Muses.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may ; 
there  are  none'  who  will  deem  us  extrava¬ 
gant  in  pronouncing,  that  Mr.  W.  was  a 
“  great4’  literary,  character.  That  lie  was 
good”  as  well  as  great,  would  sufficiently 
appear  in  the  recollection  of  any  period 
of  his  life;  whether  we  saw  him  aban¬ 
doning  preferment  from  principle,  and 
heard  him  “  reasoning  of  righteousness 
and  judgment  to  come”  until  a  Gibbon 
trembled ;  or  whether,  amongst  his  pa¬ 
rishioners,  we  witnessed  his  unaffected 
earnestness  of  preaching,  his  humility  in 
conversing  with  the  poorest  cottagers,  his 
sincerity  in  assisting  them  with  advice, 
his  tenderness  in  otfering  them  consolation, 
and  his  charity  in.  relieving  their  dis¬ 
tresses.  It  is  , true,  to  the  same ’warmth 
of  temper,  together  with  a  sense  of  good 
intentions,  we  must  attribute  an  irrita¬ 
bility  at  times  destructive  of  social  com¬ 
fort,  an  impetuousness  that  brooked  not 
opposition,  and  bore  down  all  before  it. 
This  precipitation  was  in  part  also  to  be- 
traced  to  his  ignorance  of  the  world  ;  to 
his  simplicity  in  believing  others  like  him¬ 
self — precisely  what  they  seemed  to  be  ; 
arid,  on  the  detection  of  iris  error,  his  an¬ 
ger  at  dissimulation  or  hypocrisy.  But 
his  general  good  humour,  his  hospitality, 
‘and  his  convivial  pleasantry,  were  surely 
enough  to  atone  for  those  sudden  bursts  of 


passion,  those  Hashes  which  betrayed  his 
“  human  frailty,”  but  still  argued  genius. 
And  they  who  knew  how  “  fearfully  and 
Wonderfully  he  was  made,”  could  bear 
from  a  Whitaker  what  they  could  not  so 
well  have  tolerated  in  another.  In  his 
family,  Mr.  W,  was  uniformly  regular: 
nor  did  he  suffer,  at  any  time,  his  literary 
cares  to  trench  on  his  domestic  duties. 
The  loss  of  such  a  man  must  be  deemed, 
as  it  were,  a  chasm  both,  in  public  and 
private  fife.  But,  for  the  latter,  we  may 
truly  say,  that  if  ever  wife  had  cause  to 
lament  the  kind  and  faithful  husband,  or 
children  *  the  affectionate  parent,  or.  ser¬ 
vants  the.  indulgent  master,  the  family  at, 
Ruan-Lanyhorne  must  feel  their  loss  ir-. 
reparable  f.  •-  Such  was  the  Historian  of 
Manchester  and  the  Rector  of  uan-Juany- 
horue,  of  whom  we  have  giver}  a  very 
hasty  sketch;  we  hope,  however,  a  just 
and  impartial  one.  That  he  should  have 
lived  to  the  age 'of  73,  is  rather  to' be 
wondered.  For,  strong  as  was  his  bodily 
constitution,  his  mind,  ever  active  and 
restless,  must  have  worn  out  (we  should 
have  presumed)  even  that  athletic  frame,, 
long  before  the  period  assigned  to  man’s 
existence.  Amidst  his  ardent  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  researches  into  the  Antiquities 
of  Loudon,  his  friends  detected  the  first; 
symptoms  of  bodily  decay;  liis  journey 
to  London,  his  vast  exertions  there  in¬ 
procuring  information,  his  energetic  and 
various  conversation  with  literary  charac¬ 
ters,  brought  on  a  debilky,  which  he  little 
regarded  till  it  alarmed  him  in  a.  stroke 
of  paralysis.  From  this  lie  never  reco¬ 
vered  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  able  to 
resume,  with  any  good  effect,  his  studies 
or  occupations.  But,  for  the  last  year, 
diis  decline  has  been  gradual;  and  it. was 
such  as  we  have  contemplated  with  plea¬ 
sure;  since  we  have  seen  him  sensible  of 
his  approaching  dissolution,  yet.invariably  . 
supported  by  the  faith  of  a  Christian. 
His  indeed  was  the  resignation,,  the  cheer¬ 
fulness  becoming  a  primitive  disciple  of 
that  Jesus  in  whose  mercies  he  reposed, 
and  to  whom  only  he  looked  for  acceptance. 
And  he  who  would  derive. -comfort  fropa 
the  prospect  of  death  should  keep  in  view 
our  venerable  friend,  when,  at  that  awful 
hour  which  assured  us  of  his  happiness, 
at  peace  with  himself,  his  fellow-creatures, 
and  his  God,  he  sank  as  into  quiet  slum¬ 
ber,  without  a  trouble  or  a  pafs,  and 
with  a  smile  on  his  countenance  expired. 

P.  846.  Since  the  Inquests  we  have 
mentioned,  resulting  from  the  late  fire  at 
Covent-garden  Theatre,  were  held,  a  life- 
man  belonging  to  the  London  and  another' 

*  Two  amiable  daughters. 

+  Mrs.  W.  was  a  Miss  Tregenna,  of  as 
antient  Cornish  family. 

belonging 
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belonging  to  the  Phoenix  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  have  died  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospi¬ 
tal.  Peter  Fish,  the  foreman  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nix,  and  George  Stuart,  an  engineer  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Same  Company,  have  also  died 
in  St.  Bartholomew’*  Hospital ;  and  a  sol¬ 
dier,  belonging  to  the  Guards,  died  in  To- 
thill-fields.  The  number  of  lives  lost  on 
that,  melancholy  occasion  is  23,  as  far  as 
is  at  present  accounted  for.  - — A  liberal 
subscription  has  been  raised  ;  and  will  be 
distributed  among  the  families  and  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  unfortunate  sufferers.  —  On 
Sunday,  Oct.  16,  a  funeral  sermon  was 
preached  at  the  antient  church  of  St.  Sa¬ 
viour,  Southwark.  At  9  in  the  morning, 
the  firemen,  porters,  &e.  belonging  to  all 
the  different  Fire-offices  in  London,  400 
in  number,  mustered,  and  proceeded  in 
companies  ro  the  church ;  the  whole  had 
black  crapes  on  tlieir  hats,  black  stockings 
and  gloves,  and  made  a  respectable  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  Rev.  Win.  Mann,  chap¬ 
lain  of  that  parish  and  the  county,  made 
an  admirable  discourse  from  Luke  xiii.  2, 
3,  4,  and  5.  Some  appropriate  Psalms 
were  sung,  accompanied  on  the  organ  by 
Mr.  Cope  ;  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
persons  assembled  to  witness  so  novel  a 
sight.  From  motives  of  delicacy,  no  col¬ 
lection  was  made. 

P.  860.  Mr.  Leeds  has  left  a  son,  who 
succeeds  to  the  estates  at  Croxton,  and 
who  has  several  children,  boys  and  girls  $ 
so  that  the  family  is  likely  to  be  continued. 

P.877,  col.  1,  1.  14,  tor  “into  parts,” 
r.  “  into  two  parts  1.  23,  for  “  Tower,” 
r*  “Tenor.”  . 

P.  956.  The  Rev.  Joseph -Theodosius 
Langhorne  was  vicar  of  Little  Grimsby, 
co.  Lincoln,  and  of  Harmondsworth  and 
Drayton,  in  Middlesex.  He  was  of  Sidney 
college,  Cambridge ;  LL.B.  1793;  and  the 
only  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Langhorne,  the 
poet,  canon  of  Wells,  and  rector  of  Blag- 
don,  in  Somersetshire.  • 


Births. 

LATELY,  at  Beech-house,  Hants,  the 
wife  of  Charles  Jenkinson,  esq.  M.P. 
for  Dover,  a  daughter. 

At  Clifton,  the  wife  of  Robert-Middle- 
ton  Atty,  esq.  a  daughter. 

At  Carisbriek  castle,  the  lady  of  Sir 
Windsor  Hunloke,  baft,  of  Wingerworth, 
co.  Derby,  a  daughter. 

Mrs.  Turner,  of  Dorringdon,  Shrews¬ 
bury,  a  son  and  heir,  after  having  been 
married  15  years. 

Oct.  21.  At  his  scat  at  Caswiek,  near 
Stamford,  co.  Lincoln,  the  lady  of  Sir 
John  Trollope,  bart.  a  son. 

22.  At  Ashford,  Kent,  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Wilmot.  a  daughter. 

24.  The  wife  of  David  Boyle,  esq.  soli- 
Citor-gertera’i  of  Scotland,  a  daughter. 

The  lady  of  Sir  Henry  Carcw,  bart.  high 
sheriff  of  Devon,  a  son. 


26.  In  Esscx-strect,  Strand,  the  wife  of 
Robert  Blake,  esq.  a  daughter. 

28.  At  Portsmouth,  the  wife  of  Captain 
Buckle,  R.NVason. 

30.  At  Thoresby  park,  co.  Notts,  Lady 
Francis  Bentinck,  two  sous. 

At  Coul,  the  lady  of  Sir  G.  Stewart 
Mackenzie,  bart..  a  daughter. 

31.  At  Edinburgh,  Viscountess  Duncan, 
a  daughter. 

Nov.  1.  At  Lindley-hall,  co.  Leicester, 
Lady  Caroline  Capel,  a  daughter. 

'2.  The  wife  of  llenry  Minchin,  esq.  of 
Soberton,  a  son. 

3.  The  wife  of  John  Waddington,  esq. 
of  Little  park,  Hants,  a  son. 

5.  At  Broxmonth,  in  Scotland,  the  Du¬ 
chess  of  Roxburgh  (lady  of  Sir  John  Man¬ 
ners,  knti)  a  son  and  heir. 

7.  At  her  brother’s  house,  in  Georgc- 
square,  Glasgow',  the  wife  of  R.  Gre- 
ville,  esq.  jun.  a  son  and  heir. 

9.  In  Somerset-street,  Portman -square, 
the  Countess  of  Banbury,  a  daughter. 

At  Southampton,  the  wife  of  Tbornas- 
GrahamStirling,esq.ofAirth,a  sou  and  heir. 

The  wife  of  George  Strickland,  esq.  of 
Newton,  near  Malt  on,  a  son. 

At  Callendar-house,  in  Scotland,  the 
wife  of  William  Forbes,  esq.  a  daughter. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  w  ife  of  Cha.  Monro, 
esq.  of  Allan,  a  son  and,  heir. 

11.  In  Thavies-inn,  Ilolborn,  the  wife 
of  Jolm-Bowyer  Nichols,  esq.  a  son. 

At  Lctterfoury,  the  lady  of  Sir  James 
Gordon,  bart.  a  son. 

12.  At  Church-hill,  Ilaslemere,  the  wife 
of  Capt.  John  Dick,  R.  N.  a  daughter. 

15.  -At  Danmore  cottage,  Hants,  the 
wife  of  Major  Northcote,  a  daughter. 

17.  At  Kensington,  the  wife  of  Captain 
Codd,  a  (laughter,  her  thirteenth  child. 

19.  In  Great  Cumberland-str.  Mary-la- 
Bonne,  Mrs.  Wm.  Lushington,  a  daughter. 

The  wife  of  James-Goodeve  Sparrow, 
esq.  of  Gosfield-place,  Essex,  a  daughter. 

20.  In  Russell-square,  the  wife  of  Claude- 
George  Thornton,  esq.  a  son  and  heir. 

At  Newcastle,  the  wife  of  George  Carr, 
esq.  late  of  St.  Petersburg,  a  son. 

At  Beverley,  co.  York,  the  wife  of  Ma¬ 
jor  Ilart,  a  daughter. 

At  Frvern-house,  Middlesex,  the  lady  of 
Sir  William  Johnston,  bart.  a  daughter. 

23.  The  wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Moore, 
of  Ilunton,  in  Kent,  a  son. 


Marriages. 

May  A  T  St..  James’s  church,  Bath,  the 
.  .  .  .JAl  Rev.  Thomas-Hooper  Morrison, 
of  Yeo-vale,  co.  Devon,  to  Anna-Rolle, 
youngest  daughter  of  Lieut.-col.  Wollo- 
combe,  of  Langford-bill,  Cornwall. 

22.  At  Tortola,  Pickering  Lettsom, 
esq.  (son  of  Dr.  L.)  to  Mrs.  Georges,  wi¬ 
dow  of  William-Payne  G.  esq., of  Man- 
chcster-square,  sister  to  Lord  Lavington, 

and 
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and  mother  of  Mrs.  Charles  Combe.  See 
vol.  LXXVII.  p.  276  ;  and  the  present 
page,  under  the  head  Deaths. 

Oct.  .....  Rev.  William  Millers,  B.  D. 
late  fellow  of  St.  John’s  college,  Cambr  idge, 
to  Miss  Margaret  Towers,  of  l' 1  vers  tone, 
iij  Lancashiie. 

Nov.  2.  David  Browne,  esq.  of  Somer¬ 
set-house,  to  Miss  Shee. 

3.  Daniel  Curling,  esq.  of  Tavistock - 
plaoe,  to  Miss  Bush,  of  Devonshire-saua. 

At  Hammersmith,  'Thomas  Weall,  esq. 
of  Great  Woo<ieote,  Surrey,  to  Margaret, 
second  daughter  of  William  Smith,  esq.  of 
Hammersmith,  and  Curzon-str.  May-fair. 

7.  John  Butcher,  esq.  of  Park-hatch,  in 
Surrey,  to  Miss  Burehall,  of  Fulham. 

8.  The  Hon.  Fitzroy  Stanhope,  to  Miss 
Caroline  Wvndham. 

9.  Benj.  Bushell,  esq.  of  Clive-house,  in 
Kent,  to  Miss  Tomlin,  of  Fenchureh-street. 

John  Brown,  esq.  of  Upper  George-str. 
Portman-square,  to  Miss  Van  Gelder,  dan. 
of  P.  M.  Van  G.  esq.  of  Upper  Norton  str. 

At  Bath,  Major-general  Richardson,  to 
Mrs.  Seott,  widow  of  the  late  David  S.  esq, 
of  the  island  of  Antigua. 

10.  At  Clapham,  Mr.  Ly tton-G eorge 
Kier,  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Bel¬ 
lamy,  esq.  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

12>  At  Bath,  Benjamin  Barber,  esq.  in 
the  East  India  Company’s  Naval  Service, 
to  the  only  daughter  of  William  Stroud, 
esq.  of  that  city. 

13.  Mr.  Thomas  Powrell,  of  Horsely- 
down,  to  Martha,  eldest  daughter  of  Ni¬ 
cholas  Farmer,  esq.  of  Bermondsey. 

15.  At  Hackney,  Mr.  Francis  Wake- 
Held,  jun.  of  Nottingham,  to  Elizabeth, 
youngest  dau.  of  the  late  GilbertWakefield. 

At  Christ  church,  Surrey,  Mr.  James 
C  rut  well,  printer  and  proprietor  of  the 
Dorchester  a- id  Sherborne  Journal,  to  Miss 
M'Cullum,  of  Black-friers -road. 

16.  Rev.  James-Stuart  Freeman,  pre¬ 
bendary  of  Leehford,  Hants,  to  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Mr.  John-Augustus  Richter, 
of  Newman-street,  Oxford-street. 

At  Speeii,  the  Rev.  P.  Maxwell,  to  Miss 
Sawbridge,  daughter  of  the  late  J  ohn  S.  esq. 
of  Olautigh,  in  Kent. 

17.  At  North  Mimms,  Middlesex,  John 
Vernon,  esq.  of  the  22(1  Light  Dragoons, 
to  Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Justinian 
Cassamajor,  esq.  of  Potterell,  Herts. 

19.  Samuel  DeZoete,  esq.  of  Mineing- 
lane,  merchant,  to  Miss  Emily  Payne. 

22.  At  Layton,  Essex,  the  Rev.  E.  Rep- 
ton,  to  Mary  Ellis,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Herbert,  president  of  liis  Ma¬ 
jesty  s  Council  of  the  island  of  Montserrat. 

At  St.  Mary-la-Bonne,  Lord  George  Be- 
resford,  to  Miss  Harriet  Schutz. 

At  St.  George’s,  Hanover-square,  Sir 
Geo.  Bowyer,  hart,  to  Miss  Douglas,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Andrew-Snapc  D. 

-23.  rl'ho.  Thomson,  esq.  of  Acton-green, 


Middlesex,  to  Elizabeth,  daughtcr  of  Henry 
Delamain,  esq.  of  Bcrners-street. 

B.  Nunes,  esq.  late  of  Barbados,  to  Hen¬ 
rietta,  second  d aught,  of  Lyon  De  Symons, 
esq.  of  Mitcham,  Surrey. 

24.  Henry  Dyett,  esq.  of  Doughty -sir. 
to  Harriet-Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  Mal¬ 
colm  Ross,  esq.  of  Red  Lion-square. 

Launeelot  Roll  as  ton,  esq.  of  Watnull, 
.Notts,  to  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  George- 
Chetwyrid,  bart.  of  Grendon-hall  co.Warw. 


Deaths. 

April  A  7'  Barbados,  Joseph  Freeman, 
.  .  .  esq.  merchant  there;  but  for¬ 

merly  a  corn-factor  in  London. 

July!.  On-board  the  Orpheus,  on'his 
pas  sage  from  Jamaica  to  Aberdeenshire, 
the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  in  his  36th 
year,  William  Stephen,  esq. 

Auf..  6.  At  Clarendon,  Jamaica,  George- 
Udny  Mackenzie,  esq,  second  son  of  the 
late  Alex.  M.  esq.  writer  to  the  Signet. 

Sept.  ....  .  At  St.  Croix,  in  the  West 
Indies,  Capt.  John  Pohlman,  of  the  96th 
Foot;  also,  Lieut.  Urquhart. 

Sept.  18.  At  Sienna,  in  Italy,  Steddy 
Gn afield,  esq,  F._R.  S.  brother  of  the  late 
General  G.  and  formerly  a  barrister-at- 
law  of  Lincoln's-inn. 

19.  At  St.  Croix,  in  the  West  Indies, 
George-Mussenden  Leathes,  esq.  lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  of  the  96th  Foot,  and  son  of 
George  L.  esq.  of  Bury. 

29.  At  Tortola,  Charles  Combe,  esq. 
youngest  son  of  Dr.  C.  of  Hart-street, 
Bloomsbury;  a  young  gentleman  whose 
untimely  loss  will  long  be  regretted  by 
many  who  well  knew  and  justly  estimated 
his,  merit,-  (See  the  preceding  column.) 

Oct.  ...  At  Alves,  Morayshire,  Joseph 
Anderson,  a  tenant  on  the  Earl  of  Mo  ay’s 
estate.  In  reaping  some  corn,  he  haa  one 
of  his  fingers  slightly  wounded  by  a  shafp 
prickle,  which  caused  almost  immediate 
swelling  in.  his  hand  and  arm,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  extreme  pain,  A  surgeon  was 
called  in  on  the  same  day ;  but  a  mortifi¬ 
cation  ensued,  and  the  unfortunate  man 
expired  ou  the  seventh  day.  He  was  a 
man  of  very  good  character,  and  respect¬ 
able  hi  his  situation.-  He  has  left  a  sou, 
w'ho,  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remark,  is 
the  only  remaining  representative  of  a  line 
of  ancestors  who  have  resided,  as  the  Earl 
of  Moray’s  tenants,  on  the  farm  of  Easter 
Cleves,  since  the  middle  of  the  thirt>  enth. 
century;  it  being  but  a  few  years  ago.  mat 
his  father  gave  up  to  the  Karl’s  factor  dis¬ 
charges  of  rents  paid  to  Earl  Randolph. 

At  Carmarthen,  Mrs.  Giles,  upwards  of 
25  years  attached  to  the  different  theatri¬ 
cal  companies  in  that  principality. 

In  the  family  of  Mr.  Christopher  Heaps, 
jun.  of  Leeds,  three  of  his  children,  a  son 
and  two  daughters,  were  successively  at¬ 
tacked  with  a  degree  of  fever,  accompa¬ 
nied 
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Hied  with  an  ulcerated  sore  throat  fa  Com¬ 
plaint  si  present  very  prevalent  amongst 
children)  p  which  was  succeeded  m-  all  of 
them  by  that  alarming'  complaint  called 
the  ’croup,  and  terminated  fatally-  to  the 
first  on  the  14th,  the  second  on  the  17th, 
and  the  third  on  the  18th. 

At  Foo'e,  Dorset,  Win.  Humfrey,  esq. 

Mr.  Brown,  painter,-  St.  Michael’s  steps, 
Bristol.  A  few  days  before  his  death, 
having  an  altercation  \£ith  his  wife,  she 
threw  an  oyster-knife  at  him,  which  made 
a  small  wound  on  the  scalp  of  his  head. 
Tec  Coroner's  Inquest  sat  on  the  body, 
which  was  opened  by  Air.  Rolfe.  surgeon, 
who  discovered  considerable  disease  on 
the  brain,  but  no  injury  on  that  part  from 
the  knife.  The  Jury  accordingly  gave  a 
verdict,  Pied  by  the  Visitation  of  God. 

At  Clifton,  Mrs.  Rochefort,  wife  of  John 
Staunton  R,  esq.  of  Cloghrerman,  Ireland, 
and  daughter  of  Sir  Horace  Mann,  hart. 

At  Alford,  co.  Lincoln,  aged  81,  Mr, 
William  Jackson,  many  years  a. respecta¬ 
ble  wheelwright  there. 

Greatly  respected,  Air.  John  Pitts,  of 
Stilton,  formerly  of  the  Bed  inn  there. 

Charles  Jones,  a  black  man,  'aged  30, 
and  a  Greenwich  pensioner ;  who  was 
found  drowned  in  Bow  creek,  with  his 
hands  tied  with  a  cord. 

in  York-pla.ee,  Chelsea,  the  wife  of  Tho. 
‘Fitzgerald,  esq.  late  of  Ivy-bridge,  Devon. 

In  Tower-street,  London,  Air.  James 
Thornton,  a  native  of  Warton ;  who  had, 
by  unremitting  industry,  acquired  a  large 
f  srfcvme*  said  to' be  UK);  000/.  ;  the  whole 
O'  which  devolves  upon  his  relations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Burton  m  Kendal, 
361  be  died  without  a  will,  or  any  legitimate 
issue.  The  relations  are  four  in  number: 
a  sister  and  three  nieces,  who  succeed  to 
this  considerable  property,  and  will  expe¬ 
rience  a  great  reverse  of  fortune  indeed, 
as  they  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
daily  labour. 

Ori.  4.  Suddenly,  Mr.  John  Smith,  of 
Bodicot,  co.  Oxford,  maltster;  on  the  7th, 
his  widow  ;  on  the  10th,  his  daughter  ;  and 
©it  the  14th,  his  eldest  son;  four  grown¬ 
up  persons  in  one  family,  all  well  and 
dead  in.  the  short  space  -of  ten  days  1 

6.  At  Aberdeen,  Mr.  Char.  Reid,  many 
years  collector’s  clerk  of  the  customs  at 
Montrose,  in  Scotland. 

7.  At  ins  farm-house  at  Wath,  near  Ro¬ 
therham,  in -Yorkshire,  aged:  about  68  ,  Air. 
Christopher  Seaife.  He  was  a  native  of 
Jkd ale ;  and  went-at  an  early  age  into  the 
racing  stables  of  the  late  John  Pratt,,  esq. 
tmder  that  well-known  and  excellent  train¬ 
ing-groove  Mr.  Christopher  Jackson.  A- 
bout  the  year  1766,  Mr.  S.  was  brought 
forward  as  a  public  rider  (Air.  C.  Jackson 
haying  declined  at  the  York  August  Meet¬ 
ing,  hi  176b,  in. consequence  of  the  horse 
■he  rode,  Mr.  Fenwick’s  Shuttle,  breaking 
both  his  lore  legs,  a  little  above  the  fet¬ 


lock -joint,  when  running  for  the  King’s 
Plate).  At  York,,  in  1767,  Mr.  S.  rode 
that  celebrated  mare  A-la-Greque,  by  lie-* 
gulus,  ami  won,  the  'Great  Subscription 
Purse,  for  four-year  olds,  four  miles,  beat¬ 
ing  easy  Ail-fours,  Protector,  Bishop,  Lash, 
Brown  Ueltnsfey,  Barley-corn,  Ac.  Air. 
Pratt  had  engaged  the  late  Air.  John  Sin¬ 
gleton  to  ride  A-la-Greque;  but  Lord 
Buckingham  purchasing  Barley-corn  of 
Mr.  William  Preston,  the  night  before 
running,  Air.  Singleton-  was  obliged  to  ride 
that  horse,  he  being  bis  Lordship’s  fixed 
jockey ;  and  Mr.  Pratt,  in  consequence 
thereof,  put  on  Mr.  Seaife,  who  displayed 
such  skill  and  judgment  in  riding  as  es¬ 
tablished  him  n  first-rate  jockey.  -Tie  con¬ 
tinued  rider  for  Messieurs  Pratt,  Fenwick, 
&e.  until  about  the  year  1773,  when  ho 
was  recommended  by  those  gentlemen  to 
Lord  Rockingham,  to  succeed  Mr.  Single* 
ton  as  rider,  who  had  resigned  his  situa¬ 
tion  as  a  jockey  from  age.  Air.  S.  after¬ 
wards  succeeded  Air.  Lunn  as  training- 
groom  to  his  Lordship ;  and  was  conti¬ 
nued.  in  that  situation  by  Eqrl  Fitzwilliam, 
until  the  17th  of  May  last,  when  he  re¬ 
tired,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Air. 
John  Seaife.  At  Stamford,  June  27,  1793, 
Air.  S.  was  engaged  to  ride  Sir  William 
Lowthor’s  Minidn,  by  Alagnet,  for  the 
Hunters’  Stakes;  when,  before  starting, 
she  unfortunately  fell  backwards  with  him, 
and  broke  his  collar-bone,  several  ribs, 
and  he  was  otherwise  much  hurt  by  her 
falling  upon  him*,  and  he  never  rode  in 
public  afterwards. 

In  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse, 
Air.  Williams,  of  Tipton,  in  the  parish  of 
G  1-iS bury,  Breconshire,  fanner  and  gra¬ 
zier  ;  leaving  a  wife  and  many  Children. 

8.  At  Berlin,  aged  82  years  and  eight 
months,  the  Princess  Wilhchnina,  relict 
of  Henry  Prince  of  Prussia,  brother  to 
Frederick  the  Great. 

In  his  6 2d  year,  Air.  Edward  Read,  of 
Doddefshall,  Bucks. 

1 1.  John  White,  servant,  to  Air.  Serle,  li¬ 
very-stable  Peeper,  Aliilbank-stroet,  West¬ 
minster.  On  the  20tlv  ult.  going  along 
Abingdon-strect  on  horseback,  full  speed, 
the  animal  fell,  rolled  over  him,  and  so 
dreadfully  fractured  his  skulk  as  to  cause 
his  death  this  day. 

1 4.  At  his  bouse  in  Peter-street,  Cork, 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  esq. 

At  Perth,  aged  85,  Mrs.  Isabel  Wilson, 
relict  of  Mr.  John  Scotland,  merchant. 
She  survived  her  sister,  Airs.  Allison,  who 
died  oil  the  2d,  aged  97,  only  12  days  ;  so 
that  the  ages  of  the  two  sisters  amounted 
to  182  years.  .• 

Suddenly,  aged  60,  Air.  William  Scott, 
tin-plate-worker,  and  sword-bearer  to  the 
Mayor  of  Lincoln. 

.  15.  In  B ry an st one-street,  Portman-squ. 
aged  86,  John- Baynes  Garibrth,  esq. 

At 
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At  We st- Ham,  Essex,  James  Anderson,  haye  been  printed ;  but  he  had  riot  that 
EL.D.  of  Mounie,  co.  Aberdeen;  a  man  weight  of  interest  which  was  requisite  to 
no  %iess  distinguished  for  the  variety  and  bring  them  on  the  Stage.  An  excellent 
tlepth  of  his  literary  attainments  than  for  Dramatist,  speaking  of  one  of  these  pro- 
that  philanthropic  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  duetions,  in  a  letter  to  the  Author,  said, 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  mankind  in  “As  far  as  my  particular  judgment  can 
general,  and  pf  this  country  in  particular,  decide,  the  writing  of  this  little  piece  has  , 
which  is  so  manifest  throughout  his  nu-  very  uncommon  ’  merit.”  Mr.  Gopte  had 
merous  writings  on  Agriculture,  Political  seven  children ;  six  of  whom  yet  survive, 
(Economy,  and  other  subjects  of  general  are  married,  and  have  children.  His'fild- 
and  important  interest.  est  daughter,  who  died  in  1-801,  was  not 

At  Woolwich,  Kent,  the  wife  of  George  undistinguished  in  the  miniature  branch 
Smith,  esq,  late  chief  clerk  of  the  Checque-  of  painting. 

office  in  the  dock -yard  there.  Hannah  Lamb.  of  Burleigh-str.  Strand, 

At  Cricklade,  Wilts,  of  which  place  he  aged  nine  years,  born  deaf,  dumb,  and 
was  vicar,  the  Rev.  Richard  Purdy,  D.l).  blind.  She  had  ,  been  put  to  bed  aboul 
formerly  pf  Queen’s  college,  Oxford.  nine  o’clock  at  night;  and  her  mother 

16.  Aged  96,  Mr.  John  Fearless,  one  of  went  up  to  the  work-shop,  to  speak  to  the 

the  brethren  of  Shearbourn-house,  near  father,  who  is  an  ivory  and  metaj  turner, 
the  city  of  Durham.  and  on  her  return  she  found  the  child 

Rev.  John  Covey,  vicar  of  Selbourne,  burnt  in  a  dreadful  manner,  having  left 
JJants,  and  late  fellow  of  Magdalen  col-  the  bed  to  sit  by  the  fire,  where,  it  is  sup-- 
lege,  Oxford.  posed,  a  lighted  cinder  fell  upon  her  gar- 

17.  At  Luvesome-hill,  near  Brassingtoq,  ment,  and  set  it  in  flames,  of  which  her 
co.  Derby,  aged  87,  Henry  Young,  esq.  unhappy  situation  prevented  her  alarming 

Aged  93,  the  Rev.  John  Longdon,  rec-  any  one,  and  obtaining  assistance.  After 
tor  of  Winstone,  and  perpetual  curate  of  languishing  four  hours,  she  expired. 
Barnwopd  and  Flaxley,  Gloucestershire.  In  Upper  Park-street,  Bath,  aged  17, 

18.  Mr.  Joseph  Peat,  tailor,  of  Grims-  Elizabeth-Frances,  sixth  daugh.  of  James- 
by,  co.  Lincoln.  His  body  was  found  in  Piggott  luce,  esq. 

the  lock-gates  there,  after  having  been  At  Coekermouth,  in  Cumberland,  the 
missing  two  days,  supposed  to  have  aeci-  Rev.  John  Wheatley,  M.  A.  rector  of  that 
dentally  fallen  into  the  lock  owing  to  the  place,  and  formerly  of  St.  John’s  college, 
darkness  of  the  night.  Cambridge. 

At  his  seat  at  Baliywalter,  co.  Cork,  - Roberts,  a  milkman.  He  went 

John  Welstead,  esq.  into  the  George  public-house,  in  Great 

J9.  Mr.  Richard  White,  late  of  Lisbon.  Portland-street,Mary-la-Bonne,  and  called 

In  consequence  of  his  horse  falling  with  for  half  a  pint  of  purl;  but  before  lie  could, 
him  thp  day  before,  at  Cranbrook, 'Mr.  be  served  with  it,  he  fell  down,  and  died 
William  -Smith,  of  Staplehurst,  in  Kent,  instantly,  leaving  a  wife  and  4  children, 

late  of  Lime-house,  ship-builder.  The  In  Little  Chesterfield-street, - Ham- 

pavement  where  the  accident  happened  is  mond,  an  ostler,  late  in  the  service  of  Mr. 
too  uneven  to  admit  of  riding  on  it  with  Jackson,  livery-stable-keeper,  in  Foley- 
safety ;  and  it 'is  to  be  regretted  that  it  place.  While  rubbing-down  a  horse,  he 
has  been  permitted  to  continue,  in  its  pre-  received  a  violent  kick  in  the  groin,  of 
sent  state  so  long,  especially  as  it  is  a  which  he  lingered  24  hours,  and  then  ek- 
fact,  that  last  year  a  promising  young  pired,  leaving  a  wife  and  three  children, 
military  officer  lost  his  life  on  the  same  Aged  27,  at  the  house  of  her  mother, 
.spot,  by  the  falling  of  his  horse.  Mrs.  Marshall,  of  Enstone,  co.  Oxford, 

At  Musselburgh,  Capt.  John  Johnston,  Mary,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Wm,  Loggia, 
barrack-master.  of  Buckish,  in  Devonshire,  and  rector  -of 

20.  At  Pentonville,  in  his  75th  year,  Long  Marston,  co.  Gloucester. 

Mr.  John  Coote,  formerly  a  bookseller  in  In  his  70th  year,  Walter  Robertson,  esq* 
Paternoster-row.  He  was  a  native  of  of  Lynn,  Norfolk. 

Horsham,  in  Sussex ;  but  it  is  supposed  Capt.  Charles  Harford,  of  his  Majesty’s 
that  the  family  originally  caxtie  from  France,  sloop  Chanticleer,  son  of  Charles  If.- esq. 
His  talents  rose  above  mediocrity;  and  of  St.  Michael’s-hill,  Bristol.  This  unfer- 
he  evinced  fertility  in  the  invention  of  tunatc  young  officer,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
schemes,  but  did  not  possess  sufficient  John  Poor,  midshipman,  Thomas- Carey, 
steadiness  or  patience  to  carry  them  into  captain’s  coxswain,  and  James  Lowe,  a 
effect,  or  beneficial  execution.  He  who  seaman,  were  drowned,  by  the  upsetting 
can  write  a  lively  farce  is  generally  a  fo-  of  the  sloop’s  boat,  in  attempting  to  go 
eetious  companion ;  and  that  praise  will  on  shore  at  Yarmouth,  during  one  of  the 
wot  be  denied  to  Mr.  Coote.  He  pro-  late  tremendous  gales.  The  Venerable  pa- 
duced,  with  great  rapidity  of  composition,  rents  of  this  young  man  have  sustained 
an  opera  and  five  farces,  three  of  which  an  irreparable  loss.  Not  only  among  .his 
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friends  and  acquaintance  in  Bristol  was 
he  universally  beloved,  but  by  his  ship’s 
company  was  he  so  esteemed,  that  there 
was  not  a  dry  eye  on-board  when  the  me¬ 
lancholy  news  became  known.  He  Was  not 
jiw^are,  it  appears,  of  Admiral  Douglas’s 
general  orders,  strictly  forbidding  boats 
coming  on  shore  or  going  off  after  sun-set, 
or  when  the  foul-weather-llag  is  up,  having 
only  arrived  at  Yarmouth  the  day  before, 
from  a  visit  to  his  parents.  His  remains 
were  interred  with  the  honours  of  war,  the 
Chanticleer  firing  minute-guns,  and  ‘200 
of  the  Cambridge  Regiment  attending,  with 
their  officers  and  band.  The  pall  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  six  post-captains  ;  several  other 
captains,  and  all  the  officers  and  part  of 
the  ship’s  company,  also  attended. 

At  Sti'eainville,  eo.  Wexford  (the  seat  of 
her  uncle,  John  Jeflares,  esq.),  aged  24, 
Susannah,  wife  of  Arthur  Barlow,  esq.  of 
Charlemont-street,  Dublin. 

21.  Of  a  decline,  in  his  21st  year,  Lieut. 
Gourdez,  of  the  Berkshire  Militia. 

Tn  Queen-square,  Bristol,  aged  69,  Mr. 
William  Yarworth,  wine-merchant. 

In  his  84th  year,  Thomas  Lansdown,  esq. 
of  Chatham-plaee. 

Spencer  Boland,  eldest  son  of  Major  B. 
inspecting  field-officer  of  Edinburgh  distr. 

22.  Mr.  T.  Blandford,  of  the  Anchor 
inn  at  Redbridge,  one  of  the  verdurers  of 
the  New  Forest,  Hants. 

At  Ruxley -lodge,  near  Esher,  in  Surrey, 
James  Grant,  esq.  of  Redcastle,  Ross-shire. 

At  Royston,  Herts,  very  suddenly,  aged 
69,  Mr.  Edward  Day,  attorney.' 

At  Birstal,  co.  Leicester,  after  a  short 
illness,  aged  91,  Mr.  William  Smith. 

At  S  waff  ham,  Norfolk,  on  his  way  to 
Wisbech,  Allpress  Ashton,  esq.  of  Thorpe, 
near  Norwich. 

Mrs.  Baddily,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  B. 
of  Upper  Easton. 

Rev.  Mr.  Gower,  rector  of  Little  Grans- 
den,  Cambridgeshire. 

23.  At  Willingham,  near  Louth,  Mrs. 
Curtois,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  C. 

At  Plymouth,  Mr.  Thomas  Troughton, 
one  of  the  oldestmasters  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
leaving  a  widow  and  large  family. 

By  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel,  the 
Rev.  James  Hare,  rector  of  Coin  St.  Den¬ 
nis,  co.  Gloucester,  vicar  of  Stratton  St. 
Margaret,  Wilts,  and  author  of  “An  Es¬ 
say  on  Scepticism,”  and  several  sermons. 

At  Highfielcl-place,  nearFaruham,  Ma- 
.  ry-Margarette,  wife  of  R.  W.  Wood,  esq. 

24.  John  Maddison,  esq.  of  the  General 
Post-office. 

In  the  prime  of  life,  and  much  regret¬ 
ted,  William  Leach,  esq.  of  St.  Clare’s,  in 
Cae  rmarthen  shire. 

Mr.  John  Ber.son,  of  Margate,  Kent. 

Mr.  William  Wagstaff,  of  Vauxhall. 

Aged  37,  Mrs.  Prideaux,  of  Exton,  Rut^_ 
land,  leaving  eight  children,  all  under  1 1 
years  of  age. 


The  wife  of  John  Francis,  shepherd,  of 
Ryal,  near  Stamford,  eo.  Lincoln.  While 
engaged  in  her  household  concerns,  'she 
dropped  down  and  died  instantly,  without 
having  had  the  least  previous  illness. 

At  Brownfield,  aged  80,  Mr.Wm.  Gray, 
late  a  merchant  at  Glasgow. 

25.  In  the  King’s  Bench  prison,  where 
he  had  been  confined  about  15  months,  a 
young  gentleman  named  Alexander,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Berlin,  in  Prussia.  He  threw  him¬ 
self  from  his  chamber-window  in  the  top 
gallery,  No.  10,  a  height  of  three  stories. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  la¬ 
mentable  catastrophe  are  rather  interest¬ 
ing.  He  was  at  Hamburgh  about  two 
years  since,  where  he  was  met  by  a  Bri¬ 
tish  manufacturer,  one  of  his  father’s  cre¬ 
ditors,  who  had  dealt  extensively  with  the  . 
house.  By  this  person  Mr.  A.  was  in-^ 
duced  to  set  out  with  him  to  London  :  but 
as  soon  as  they  arrived  in  England,  Mr.  A. 
was' thrown  into  Chester  gaol,  at  the  suit 
of  his  friend  and  fellow-traveller,  upon 
the  ground  of  an  alledged  debt,  as  the 
.  supposed  partner  of  his  father.  Having 
remained  there  some  time,  he  was  re¬ 
moved,  at  his  own  desire,  by  Habeas  Cor¬ 
pus,  about  15  months  ago,  to  the  King’s 
Bench.  With  the  feelings  natural  to  a 
man  so  circumstanced  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  neglected  by  his  friends,  and  destitute 
of  support,  at  length  his  mind  became  de¬ 
ranged.  His  credtors,  however,  persisted 
in  his  detention,  under  a  persuasion  that 
it  would  ultimately  force  his  friends  to 
settle  their  demands,  as  they  conjectured 
there  w'as  an  understanding  between  him 
and  his  father  j  but  in  this,  fatally  for  tho 
unhappy  young  man,  they  were  deceived. 
Indigence  and  persecution  reduced  his 
mind  to  imbecility,  and  his  body  alm®st 
to  a  skeleton.  For  the  last  week  he  had 
lain  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  and  refused 
to  take  medicine  or  sustenance  of  any 
kind  ;  and  about  seven  o’clock  this  morn¬ 
ing,  in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  while  his  at¬ 
tendant  had  quitted  the  room  for  a  few 
seconds,  he  availed  himself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  precipitate  hiyvself  upon  the 
pavement,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  A- 
bout  eight  days  before,  he  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  destroy  himself  by  poison,  but 
was  prevented  by  a  fellow-prisoner,  a  Po¬ 
lish  Prince. 

26.  At  Islington,  Mr.  Johnson,  late  a 
partner  in  the  house  of  Messieurs  Eyles 
and  Johnson,  Ludgate-hill. 

At  Hull,  the  wife  of  Mr.  Wells,  master 
of  a  river  sloop.  She  was  little  more  than 
20  years  of  age  ;  had  only  lain-in  two  or 
three  w  eeks  of  her  fourth  child  ;  and  this 
day,  after  eating  her  dinner,  apparently 
in  good  health,  she  dropped  down,  and 
instantly  expired. 

At  Poynton,  near  Bridlington,  the  seat 
of  Sir  William  Strickland,  hart.  Robert 

Wallis, 
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Wallis,  many  years  brewer  to  the  family. 
While  attending’  the  boiling-copper,  by 
some  accident  he  fell  into  it.  His,  cries 
alarming  the  servants,  he  was  found  lay¬ 
ing  in  the  brewhouse,  having,  by  some 
means,  contrived  to  get  oat  of  the  copper. 
Surgical  assistance  was  immediately  pro¬ 
cured,  but  without  effect,' for  he  died  in 
nine  hours  after  the  accident. 

Rev.  Samuel  Gatehouse,  of  Cheriton, 
near  Wincanton,  Somerset. 

At  Port  Patrick,  on  his  journey  to  Bel¬ 
fast,  Valentine  Jones,  esq.  of  the  latter 
place,  having  completed  his  '79th  year. 
In  this  amiable,  this  excellent  man,  there 
was  a  kindness  of  heart  to  disarm  enmity, 
could  it  ever  have  existed ,  exertions  of 
friendship,  ever  prompt  and  judicious,  to 
call  for  general  esteem,  and  mildness  of 
manners,  a  sweetness  of  temper,  a  tender¬ 
ness  of  disposition,  to  excite  fond  senti¬ 
ments  of  love  and  veneration,  not  only 
from  his  family  and  nearest  friends,  but 
from  all  that  came  within  his  reach.  To 
these  virtues  -were  added  the  most  active 
benevolence  and  universal  philanthropy  ; 
in  short,  if  a  fulfilment  of  the  moral  and 
religious,  the  relative  and  social,  duties  of 
life  constitute  a  good  man,  this  was  one. 

27.  At  Leicester,  J.  Wilson,  gent. 

At  Navenby,  near  Lincoln,  aged 'five 
years,  Elizabeth  Goodman ;  Who  died  in 
three  hours  after  her  cloaths  had  acci¬ 
dentally  caught  fire. 

'  At  his  seat  at  Rousham,  in  Oxfordshire, 
Sir  Clement  Cottrell  Dormer,  late  master 
of  the  ceremonies. 

At  his  house  m  Brompton  crescent,  Ed¬ 
ward  Jones,  esq.1 

Mrs.  Ritchie,  wife  of  Thomas  R.  esq. 
of  Rotherhithe,  Surrey. 

28.  At  her  house  on  Blackheath,  Kent, 
aged  upwards  of  80,  Mrs.  Anne  Morris, 
third  and  only  surviving  daughter  of  the 
late  Edmund  M.  esq.  of  Loddington-hall, 
co.  Leicester,  ope  of  the  representatives 
in  Parliament  for  that  county. 

In  Manehester-street,  Manchester-squ. 
advanced  in  age,  Mrs,  Charlotte  Dalrym- 
ple,  eldest  sister  of  the  late  Admiral  D. 

This  morning,  high  mass  and  a  solemn 
dirge  were  performed  at  the  Spanish  cha¬ 
pel  over  the  body  ofv  Miss  Hill,  a  young 
lady,  •who  possessed  a  fortune  of  70,00Q/. 
and  at  the  death  of  her  mother  would  have 
possessed  four  times  that  sum.  She  lately 
arrived  in  this  country  from  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  with  an  intention  of  going  into  one  of 
the  convents,  and  taking  the  veil.  On  her 
landing  at  Plymouth  she  was  taken  ill,  and 
died  on  the  following  day. 

In  Cannon-place,  Sculcoates,  co.  York, 
aged  63,  John  Lingard,  esq. 

At  Woodside,  co.  Cork,  after  a  short  ill¬ 
ness,  the  wife  of  John  Carleton,  esq. 

29.  Isaac  Locker,  a  carman,  who  had 
beep  ip  the  employ  of  Mr,  Holyland,  of 


Newgate- street,  30  years.  He  was  found 
hanging  from  a  beam  in  the  hay-loft  at  the 
Swan  inn,  Holborn-hridge. 

The  infant  daughter  of  Francis  Freeling, 
esq.  of  the  General  Post-office. 

At  Great  Tew,  co.  Oxford,  aged  60,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Thomas  Curtis. 

Suddenly,  at  his  house,  Above-Bar,  in 
Winchester,  Col.  Morgan,  an  old  and  very 
respectable  inhabitant.  His  remains  were 
interred  m  Winchester  cathedral. 

At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Mur* 
ray,  minister  of  Channelkirk. 

31.  At  his  house  on  the  South  parade,  in 
Cork,  Thomas  Westropp,  esq.  M.  D. 

AtTouderghie,  co.  Wigton,  in  Scotland, 
Hugh  Stewart,  esq. 

At  Bath,  much  regretted,  Mrs.  Mann, 
wife  of  Admiral  M. 

Mrs.  Neale,  wife  of  Mr.  Alderman  N. 
of  Leicester. 

At  Ewell,  Surrey,  Mra.  Elsmore,  relict 
of  Dr.  E.  rector  of  Chelsea. 

In  Bloomsbury-square,  Theodore,  eldest 
son  of  Douglas  Loveday,  esq. 

Mr.  John  Booty,  many  years  one  of  the 
inspectors  of  the  river  Thames,  under  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Customs. 

Nov.  .  .  .  Charles  Franks,  the  servant  of 
Mr.  Tinkler,  of  the  powder-mills,  at  Chil- 
worth.  He  had  been  attending  his  master 
on  a  shooting  excursion,  who,  having  killed 
a  pheasant,  which  fell  into  a  large  1  pond, 
Franks  was  sent  in  after  it,  and,  getting 
beyond  his  depth,  was  drowned  before  as¬ 
sistance  could  be  rendered  him. 

Mr.  Compson,  keeper  of  an  extensive 
boarding-school  on  Flap  well-heath.  He 
was  knocked  down,  within  a  short  distance 
of  his  residence,  by  the  leaders  of  a  post- 
chaise  and  four ;  the  wheels  passed  over 
his  body,  and  injured  him  so  much  as  to 
cause  his  death  in  40  hours. 

Suddenly*  at  the  vicarage  of  Lenham,  in 
Kent,  aged  75,  Frances,  relict  of  James 
Best,  esq.  of  Park-house,  Boxley,  and  an 
eminent  brewer  at  Chatham. 

At  Chatham,  Lieut.  Sampson,  of  the 
Royal  Marines. 

At  Gloucester,  Sir  Charles  Saxton,  hart, 
(so  created  July  19,  1794),  18  years  com¬ 
missioner  of  Portsmouth  dock-yard.  He 
has  left  a  widow,  three  sons,  and  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  is  the  wife  of  Capt.  Oliver,  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  His  eldest  son  succeeded 
the  late  Mr.  Trail,  as  one  of  the  secreta¬ 
ries  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  John  Holland,  an  eminent  attorney, 
of  Birmingham. 

Elizabeth-Augusta,  third  daughter  of  the 
late  Sir  N.  B.  Gresley,  hart, 

Mr.  William  Dodgson,  warehouse-man. 
Maiden-lane,  Wood-street,  Cheapside. 

Nov.  1.  In  his  35th  year,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hyde,  grocer,  of  Grantham,  co.  Lincoln. 
A  typhus  fever,  with  which  he  was  seized, 
occasioned  his  death  in  three  days. 


2,  At 
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2.  At  Carlisle,  aged- 28,  Mr.  Chisholm, 
architect ;  an  useful  and  worthy  member 
pf  society »  '  He  was  a  native  of  Aberdeen 
in  North  Britain,  in  the  University  of 
which  he  rec.eived.the  elements  of  physical 
and  moral  science,  on  which  his  profes¬ 
sional  studies  were  grounded.  The  ac¬ 
tivity  of  his  mind  was  shewn  in  the  great 
progress  which  he  made  in  architecture, 
engineering,  and  those  parts  of  natural 
philosophy  connected  with  them.  But 
While  he  was  studious  to  advance  himself 
in  his  profession,  he  did  not  neglect  those 
ornamental  studies  which  qualify  a  man 
to  take  a  part  in  elegant  and  polite  con¬ 
versation.  His  taste  was  improved  by 
reading  the  best  Poets  of  antient  and  mo¬ 
dern  tunes  ;  and  he  had  formed  a  style  of 
writing  which  evinced  a  brilliant  fancy 
and  a  poetical  imagination.  Mr.  Chis¬ 
holm,  till  a  short  period  previous  to  his 
death,  enjoyed  good  health,  and  was  ever 
active  in  promoting,  and  superintending 
the  works  on  which  he  was  employed.  On 
Thursday,  Oct.  27,  he  was  out  taking 
different  levels  on  the  River  Caldew,  from 
which  the  projected  water-works  were  to 
take  their  source.  On  Sunday  he  went 
pn  a  visit  to  John  Losh,  esq.  of  Woodside, 
from  which  place  he  returned  home  in¬ 
disposed  ;  shortly  after,  his  illness  in¬ 
creased  ;  and, though  the  best  medical  assist¬ 
ance  was  administered,  and  every  attend¬ 
ance  that  Friendship  or  Humanity  could 
dictate,  yet  his  disorder  proved  mortal, 
and  deprived  the  world  of  a  man  of  in¬ 
tegrity  and  worth.  It  has  too  often  been 
our  lot  to  lament  the  aspiring  Genius  cut 
Short  by  the  hand  of  Death  ;  and  tO  mourn 
for  the  vacuum  which  it  leaves  behind ; 
but  never  could  regret  or  lamentation  be 
more  feelingly  bestowed  than  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  short  memorial.  From  the 
union  of  moral  excellence  and  ingenuity 
in  his  profession,  from  the  amenity  of  his 
manners,  and  from  the  justness  of  his  ob¬ 
servations,  ,  he  had  conciliated  universal 
esteem,  admiration,  and  i-espect :  and 
never  did  the  grave  close  upon  a  man 
more  useful,  nor  more  entitled  to  the 
esteem  and  reverence  of  his  survivors. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  died  in  consequence 
of  bursting  an  artery  at  the  heart. 

2.  Mr.  Richard  Sismore,  of  Barnack,  co. 
Lincoln,  many  years  game-keeper  to  the 
late  Earl  and  Marquis  of  Exeter. 

At  Falkingham,  Mr.  Christopher  King, 
qf  London,  many  years  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Besborough. 

At  his  seat  at  Lee,  in  Kent,  aged  67, 
Samuel  Brandram,  esq. 

At  the  Hot  wells,  Bristol,  aged  16,  Do- 
rinda,  second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hewitt,  of  Claneooie,  eo.  Cork. 

At  his  house  at  Bruce-grove, Tottenham, 
Middlesex,  John  Minnitt,  esq.  of  Hciborn- 
b ridge,  distiller. 


3.  At  her  house,  in  Queen  -  street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Isabella  Countess  of  Errol,  mother 
of  the  late  and  present  Earls  of  Errol. 

At  Hamilton,  Mr.  Robert  Godwin,  late 
manager  of  the  theatres  at  Hamilton,  Kil¬ 
marnock,  Irvine,  &c.  &e. 

At  Cabourn,  co.  Lincoln,  aged  72,  Mr. 
Francis  Quickfail,  farmer,  &c. 

At  his  house  in  Essex- street,  aged  85, 
the  Rev.  Theophilus  Lindsey.  To  men¬ 
tion  his  name,  is  to  celebrate  his  virtues, 
so  geneially  have  they  been  known  and 
respected.  Even  those  whose  Religious 
Creed  differed  most  from  his,  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  his  integrity.  But  such  only 
as  enjoyed  the  inestimable  privilege  of  his 
intimacy  aild  friendship,  can  folly  appre¬ 
ciate  how  excellent  he  was ;  they  can 
testify  how  truly  was  exemplified,  in  the 
whole  of  his  life  and  conversation,  the 
power  of  that  Gospel  which,  from  his 
youth  upward,  he  ardently  loved,  and 
which  he  professed  in  its  genuine  simpli¬ 
city,  to  purify  the  heart  and  ennoble  the 
character.  Although  he  might  have  risen 
to  the  first  stations  within  the  pale  of  the 
Church,  amder  the*1  powerful  patronage  of 
the  families  of  Huntingdon  and  Northum¬ 
berland,  with  whom  he  was  very  early 
connected,  yet  neither  these  splendid 
prospects,  nor,  what  was  much  nearer  to 
his  heart,  the  tears  of  a  people  to  whom 
he  was  justly  endeared,  could  tempt  him 
to  violate  the  dictates  of  conscience.  On 
resigning  the  living  of  Catterick,  in  the 
county  of  York,  in  1773,  he  went  to  Lout 
don,  without  the  least  prospect,  at  that 
ti  ne,,  of  any  means  of  subsistence ;  but 
afterwards,  being  patronized  by  many 
worthy  and  respectable  characters  (most, 
if  not  all  of  them,  however,  previously 
strangers  to  him),  he  opened  a  chapel  in 
Essex-street,  on  strict  Unitarian  prin¬ 
ciples,  in  the  year  1774,  adopting,  as  his 
model,  the  reformed  Liturgy  of  the  late 
eminent  Dr.  S.  Clarke.  Here  he  continued 
to  officiate  till  he  attained  his  70th  year, 
with  great  acceptabieness,  to  a  numerous 
and  most  respectable  congregation.  Ho¬ 
liness  of  life,  and  good  will  towards  all 
men,  however  they  may  differ  in  matters 
of  opinion  or  of  doubtful  speculation,  were 
the  Gospel  precepts  on  which  he  delighted 
to  dwell.  And  when  at  length  he  could 
instruct  from  the  pulpit  no  longer,  the 
entire  resignation,  and  even  chearfuiness 
of  spirit,  which  he  uniformly  possessed 
under  the  many  and  increasing  infirmities 
of  his  declining  years,  were  a  striking 
comment,  in  his  own  instance,  on  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  those  divine  precepts  which  it 
bad  been  the  object  of  his  life  to  enforce 
and  recommend. 

4.  At  the  house  of  Mr.  Jambs  Powell, 
in  Wapping,  deservedly  respected,  aged 
82,  Mrs:  Hannah  Wilson,  a  maiden  lady, 
aunt  to  Mrs.  P. 

In 
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In  his  82d  year,  file  Rev.  Richard  Hart, 
M.  A.  upwards  of  30  years  vicar  of  St. 
George’s,  Gloucestershire.  For  extensive 
learning  and  sound  doctrine  Mr.  H,  has 
been  long  and  justly  celebrated.  It  were 
peedless  to,  inform  our  Readers  of  the  ar¬ 
duous  du'ies  of  this  vicarage,  and  the  abi¬ 
lity,  propriety,  and  humanity,  with  which 
they  were  performed. 

5.  Elizabeth-Mary,  the  wife  of  George 
White,  esq.  of  Park-street,  Westminster, 
and  of  Newington-house,  in  the  county  of 
Oxford.  The  kind  disposition  and  good¬ 
ness  of  heart,  which  marked  this  lady’s 
whole  character,  could  not  but  endear  her 
to  all  who  had  the  happiness  of  her  ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  will  make  her  memory 
respected  and  beloved.  Her  uncomplain¬ 
ing  submission  and  mild  resignation,  un¬ 
der  most  painful  trials,  have  very  deeply 
impressed  all  who  knew  her.  To  the  last, 
her  fortitude  remained  unshaken,  and  her 
resignation  unimpaired.  Her  remains  were 
deposited  in  the-  family-vault  at  Newing¬ 
ton  on  the  loth,  amidst  the  tears  and  re¬ 
grets  of  the  many  who  have  lost  a  valua¬ 
ble  friend,  a  chearful  companion,  and  a 
kind  benefactress. 

At  Deptford,  Kent,  Joseph  Carter,  esq. 

At  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  Christian, 
wife  of  Mr.  G.  Mew,  of  the  Bugle  inn. 

6.  In  Spring-gardens,  the  wife  of  Joseph 
Jekyll,  esq.  M.  P.  for  Caine,  Wilts.  Her 
remains  were  interred  in  a  vault  beneath 
the  church  of  St.  Martjn  in  the  Fields. 

In  her  89th  year,  Mrs.  Columbine,  of 
Queen-square,  Westminster. 

At  Yarmouth,  aged  74,  Mrs,  Manlove. 

At  Ham-house,  co.  Hereford,  aged  61, 
William  Money,  esq, 

7.  After  a  few  days  illness,  Mr.  James 
Mills,  Coleman-street- buildings,  packer. 

8.  At  Sidmonton-house,  Hants,  the  seat 
of  her  brother,  Sir  Robert  Kingsmill,  bart. 
Miss  Kingsmill,  .youngest  daughter  of  the 
late  Edward  K.  esq.  and  niece  to  the  late 
Admiral  Sir  Robert  K.  bart. 

•„  At  Thoresby  park,  co.  Notts,  Albert-Al- 
denburgh  Bentinck,  and,  on  the  17th  in¬ 
stant,  John-Aldenburgh  Bentinck,  his  twin- 
brother,  infant  sons  of  Rear-admiral  B. 

In  Rury-street,  Bloomsbury,  Mr.  John 
Turner,  horse-dealer. 

9.  At  his  house  at  Kennington,  Surrey, 
Samuel  Horton,  esq. 

-  At  Bath,  after  two  days  illness,  Eliza¬ 
beth/  daughter  of  Thomas  Harris,  esq. 

At  Southampton,  aged  82,  Mrs.  Susan 
Chamier,  sister  to  the  late  Anthony  C.  esq. 
of  Epsom,  Surrey. 

In  Maddox-street,  advanced  in  age,  Mrs. 
Jean  Campbell,  of  Carriek,  niece  to  John 
third  Duke  of  Argyle. 

At  Idsworth,  near  Homdean,  aged  56, 
Mr.  T.  Padwick,  an  opulent  farmer. 

10.  Suddenly,  GuyCarleton,  Lord  Dor¬ 
chester,  K.  B.  a  general  in  the  Army,  co¬ 


lonel  of  the  4th  (or  Queen’s  own)  Dra¬ 
goons,  governor  of  Fort  Charlemont,  in 
Ireland,  and  governor-general  and  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  Canada.  His  Lord- 
ship’s  eldest  son,  Thomas,  was  a  captain 
in  the  1st  Dragoons,  and  was  killed  on 
the  Continent,  April  17,  1794.  His  next 
son,  Christopher,  died  in  the  East  Indies ; 
he  was  married  to  Miss  Belford,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  late  Gen.  B.  of  the  Royal 
Artillery,  and  has  left  a  son,  about  four 
years  old  now  Lord  Dorchester.  As  a 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  their 
late  Colonel,  all  the  officers  of  the  4th 
Dragoons,  in  Canterbury  appeared  in  mi¬ 
litary  mourning  on  Sunday  the  13th. 

At  Esher,  in  Surrey,  in  his  79th  year, 
Henry  De  Pontieu,  esq. 

At  Fareham,  Capt.  John  Loring,  R.  N. 
commander  of  the  Sea  Fencibies. 

Mrs.  Donaldson,  wife  of  Mr.  D.  of  the 
Steyne  Library,  Brighton. 

Killed,  on-board  the  Amethyst,  in  the 
gallant  and  successful  action  with  La  The¬ 
tis,  Lieut,  Bernard  Kindall,  of  the  Royal 
Marines,  a  promising  young  officer. 

11.  At  Bath,  in  his  44th  year,  Sir  Henry 
Paulett  St.  John  Mildmay,  bart.  M.  P.  for 
Hampshire.  His  complaint  was  a  diseased 
liver,  with  which  he  had  been  afflicted  Tor 
many  years,  and  endured  the  suffering  of 
a  long  illness  with  manly  firmness  and 
patient  resignation.  Sir  Henry  generally 
resided  at  Dagmersfield  park,  near  Qdi- 
harn,  and  lived  in  a  style  truly  magnifi¬ 
cent.  His  hospitality,  like  his  manners, 
was  liberal  and  open ;  and,  from  his  ge¬ 
neral  condescension  to  his  inferiors,  and 
his  munificent  donations  to  the  poor,  he 
is  sincerely  lamented.  He.  has  left  a  wife 
and  fifteen  children ;  and  is  succeeded  in 
his  title  and  estates,  computed  at  the  an¬ 
nual  value  of  25,000/.  by  his  eldest  son, 
now  Sir  Henry  Mildmay,  a  young  gentle¬ 
man  of  22  years  of  age.  The  principal 
executor  to  the  will  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sal¬ 
mon,  who  was  tutor  to  the  deceased. 

At  Stoke  Newington,  Middlesex,  the  Rev. 
Rochemont  Barbauld,  husband  of  the  lady 
so  highly  distinguished  by  her  numerous 
publications  for  the  improvement  of  youth, 
and  formerly  keeper  of  the  celebrated  aca¬ 
demy  at  Palgrave,  in  Suffolk. 

Mrs.  Franco,  of  Belmont,  Bath. 

.  12.  Mary-Anne,  daughter  of  Captain 
RatH borne,  of  the  Royal  Navy. 

Mr.  Thomas  Grist,  of  Nottingham,  for¬ 
merly  belonging  to  the  theatres  of  Drury- 
lane,  Hull,  York,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield, 

13.  After  a  very  long  and  afflicting  ill¬ 
ness,  which  she  bore  w.th  great  resigna¬ 
tion,  Mary,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Jn.  Hutchins, 
M.A.  rector  of  St.  Anne,  Aldersgate. 

In  Holles-sreet,  Miss  BroomheacJ. 

14.  Aged  75,  Thomas  Jones,  esq.  of  En¬ 
field,  Middlesex,  formerly  an  eminent  che¬ 
mist  in  Radcliff -high way. 


15.  Miss 
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15.  Miss  Penelope  Sheffield,  eldest  dau. 
of  the  Rev.  Robert  S.  of  Lower  Brook-str. 
and  niece  to  Sir' John  S.  bart. 

Mrs.  Searle,  of  Kensington-square. 

16.  In  Duke-street,  St.  James’s,  aged 
35,  John  Hutchinson,  esq. 

Mrs.  Trott,  wife  of  Mr.  D.  T.  of  the  Old 
Change,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Richard 
Howard,  esq.  of  Mitcham,  Surrey. 

AtWood’s  hotel,  Panton-square,  Down- 
ham  Newton,  esq.  late  captain  in  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  7th  West  India  Regiment. 

17.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr.  George  Reid, 
printer,  formerly  editor  of  two  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  news-papers  in  the  Scotch  metropolis. 

At  Oxfprd,  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Mr.  John 
H.  Savigny,  late  of  King-st.  Covent-garden. 

Mrs.  Jackson,  wife  of  George  J.  esq.  of 
Kentish-town-terrace. 

In  her  78th  year,  Mrs.  Martin,  of  Har- 
ley-place,  Mary-ia-Bonne. 

In  Beaumont-street,  Mrs.  Phipps,  wife 
of  Isaac  P.  esq. 

In  Lock’s  Fields,  Newington,  a  woman 
named  Elizabeth  Gibson,  who  was  found 
dead  in  her  apartments,  having  suspended 
herself  by  a  cord  to  the  tester  of  the  bed. 
She  had  been  left  a  widow,  with  seven 
children ;  and  it  was  thought  her  anxiety 
for  their  welfare,  added  to  pecuniary  em- 
barassments,  had  led  her  to  commit  suicide. 

18.  At  the  house  of  Captain  Seymour, 
Friany  lodge,  Plymouth,  Mr.  Gibbings, 
late  master’s  mate  of  his  Majesty’s  ship 
Amethyst,  aged  18  years  ;  a  youth  of  the 
most  amiable  disposition  and  admirable 
conduct,  and  beloved  by  all  his  shipmates. 
He  was  mortally  wounded  when  gallantly 
rushing  forward  among  the  leading  board¬ 
ers  to  take  possession  of  La  Thetis  ;  and 
the  tender  attention  he  received  at  Capt. 
Seymour’s  house,  whither  he  was  removed 
when  the  ship  came  into  harbour,  served 
only  to  soothe  his  sufferings,  but  could 
not  avert  his  death.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  Richard  Gibbings,  of  Gibbings- 
grove,  co.  Cork,  Ireland;  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  on-board  La  Pompee,  of  84 
guns,  Rear-admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  when 
signal-officer  of  that  ship,  in  February, 
1807,"  at  the  Dardanelles  passage. 

The  wife  of  Charles  Milner,  esq.  of  Pres- 
ton-hall,  and  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Jn. 
Dixon,  bart.  of  Lullingstone  castle,  Kent. 

At  Dover,  aged  58,  Samuel  Biggs,  esq. 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  Kent. 

At  Islington,  James  Christian,  esq. 

Aged  75,  Jn.  Tate,  esq.  of  Bucklersbury. 

19.  In  Gower- street,  Bedford- square,  the 
wife  of  A.  H.  Sutherland,  esq. 


[  Nov, 

At  King’s-road  cottage,  Charlotte,  wife 
of  Augustus  Bulstrode,  esq.  of  the  3d  Re¬ 
giment  of  Foot. 

20.  At  Brixham,  in  Devonshire,  aged 
upwards  of  50,  Captain  Thomas  Dacres, 
formerly  captain  in  the  39th  Regiment  of 
Foot,  younger  brother  of  Admiral  James- 
Richard  D.  late  commander  in  chief  on 
the  Jamaica  station,  and  one  of  the  sons  of 

• - D.  esq.  formerly  attorney-general  at 

Gibraltar,  who  was  a  native  of  Cumber¬ 
land,  where  his  father  and  elder  brother 
possessed  a  patrimony,  the  remnant  of  the 
noble  estate  of  Gillesland,  the  head  seat 
of  that  antient  barony.  Captain  D.  com¬ 
menced  his  career  as  a  midshipman  under 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  at  the  same  time  with 
Lord  Hugh  Seymour,  Lord  Radstoek,  and 
the  late  Hon.  Capt.  Finch.  About  1787  he 
married  Miss  A.  Baynes,  daughter  of  Ar- 
thor  B.  esq.  then  surgeon-general  at  Gib¬ 
raltar,  by  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Lam¬ 
bert,  bart.  afterwards  a  banker  at  Paris; 
which  lady  was  killed  by  the  falling  of  a 
scaffolding  at  the  marriage  of  the  Dau¬ 
phin,  afterwards  Louis  XVI.  Captain  D. 
Was  a  man  of  the  most  amiable  disposi¬ 
tion,  and  universally  beloved  and  admired 
for  his  mild  and  polished  manners,  and 
social  affections,  by  bis  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintance,  who  were  very  numerous,  and 
among  The  highest  and  most  respectable 
ranks  of  society.  He  has  left  no  issue. 

After  a  few  days  illness,  in  the  42d  year 
of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Sir  Henry-Fix'  Hey- 
man,  bart.  vicar  of  Fressingfield  cum  Wi- 
thersdale,  in  .  Suffolk.  He  was  formerly 
fellow  of  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge ; 
where  he  proceeded  B.  A.  in  1784,  M.  A. 
1787,  and  B.  D.  1794.  He  succeeded  to 
the  title  on  the  death  of  his  cousin,  Sir 
Peter  Heyman,  bart.  in  1790.  Being  the 
last  surviving  male-heir  of  a  family  of 
some  note,  once  possessed  of  considerable 
estates  in  the  county  of  Kent,  long  since 
alienated,  the  title  becomes  extinct.  Sir 
Henry  was  a  man  of  modest  and  unas¬ 
suming  manners,  highly  esteemed  by  those 
who  knew  him,  and  sincerely  regretted  by 
his  parishioners,  among  whom  he  dis¬ 
charged,  in  the  most  conscientious  man¬ 
ner,  the  duties  of  his  office. 

At  Broadstairs,  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
aged  76,  Anthony  Calvert,  esq.  near  30 
years  an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity-house. 

Mrs.  Bromley,  wife  of  Nathaniel- War- 
ner  B.  esq.  of  Islington-green. 

21.  In  Stratton-gtreet,  Piccadilly,  after 
a  short  illness,  aged  71,  Mrs.  Jefferies. 
***  Promotions,  &c.  unavoidably  deferred. 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  October  25,  to  November  22,  1808. 


Christened. 


Buried. 


Males  -  807  ?  1  Males  -  696  }  1  , 1  , 

Females  730  y  h  Females  718  $  1414 

Whereof  have  died  under  2  years  old  450 
Peck  Loaf  5s.  2d.;  5s.  2d.;  5s.  2d.;  5s.  2d. 

Salt  1 1.  0  s.  0  d.  per  bushel ;  4d.|  per  pound. 


2  and  5  173 
5  and  1*0  67 

10  apd  20  44 

20  and  30  199 
30  and  40  129 
40  and  50  126 


50  and  60  121 
60  and  70  111 
70  and  80  89 

80  and  90  22 

90  and  100  5 

105  0  110  0 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  ending1  November  19,  1803- 


INLAND  COUNTIES. 


MARITIME  COUNTIES. 


Wheat. 

Ry 

e 

Barly 

Oats 

Beans 

Wheat 

re 

Barly 

Oats 

Beans 

• 

s. 

d 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d 

6’, 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

y. 

d, 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

Middlesex  100 

1 1 

58 

5 

49 

0 

39 

1C 

i  0 

0 

Essex  90 

8 

53 

6 

51 

3 

39 

10 

6.2 

9 

Surrey 

99 

( 

52 

0 

50 

6 

43 

4 

61 

0 

Kent  95 

3 

59 

0 

46 

9 

38 

0 

63 

0 

Hertford 

86 

10 

49 

0 

47 

2 

34 

2 

55 

9 

Sussex  93 

b 

00 

0 

49 

9 

38 

6 

58 

0 

Bedford 

88 

.  3 

49 

9 

43' 

2 

36 

4 

62 

10 

Suffolk  92 

4 

52 

10 

44 

10 

35 

10 

52 

2 

Huntingd. 

88 

11 

00 

0 

16 

2 

30 

2 

58 

9 

Cainbridg.  89 

3 

.56 

4 

46 

5 

27 

5 

62 

3 

Northam. 

89 

4 

50 

0 

44 

8 

37 

8 

74 

0 

Norfolk  93 

7 

55 

2 

43 

4 

32 

2 

52 

7 

Rutland 

95 

6 

00 

0 

47 

3 

34 

0 

60 

0 

Lincoln  9 1 

11 

59 

10 

45 

8 

29 

8 

55 

11 

Leicester 

93 

? 

51 

q 

46 

0, 

39 

2 

69 

8 

York  91 

7 

68 

9 

42 

7 

32 

1 

■70 

3 

Nottingham  99 

O 

2 

60 

0 

50 

10 

34 

8 

72 

3 

Durham  98 

6 

00 

0 

48 

0 

33 

6 

00 

0 

Derby 

99 

10 

00 

0 

50 

4 

35 

10 

69 

8 

Northum.  93 

10 

57 

4 

44 

7 

30 

6 

54 

0 

Stafford 

98 

0 

00 

0 

50 

6 

36 

11 

,73 

3 

Cumberl.  96 

8 

59 

0 

45 

0 

29 

11 

00 

0 

Salop 

98 

9 

65 

8 

47 

4 

34 

10 

00 

0 

Westmor.100 

o 

72 

0 

43 

5 

.51 

7 

00 

0 

Hereford 

95 

5 

48 

0 

41 

6 

36 

11 

59 

4. 

Lancaster  90 

2 

00 

0 

43 

6 

31 

2 

68 

4 

Worcester 

100 

9 

51 

4 

51 

o 

43 

1 

69 

7 

Chester  89 

4 

00 

0 

54 

0 

35 

0 

00 

0 

Warwick 

99 

11 

00 

0 

54 

5 

39 

6 

73 

2 

Flint  00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Wilts 

88 

4 

00 

0 

45 

2 

42 

o 

«v 

81 

0 

Denbigh  99 

0 

00 

0 

49 

11 

28 

c; 

00 

0 

Berks 

101 

0 

00 

0 

47 

8 

40 

S 

66 

6 

Anglesea,  00 

0 

00 

0 

41 

0 

26 

0 

00 

0 

Oxford 

94 

8 

00 

0 

45 

7 

38 

O 

65 

6 

Carnarvon  82 

8 

00 

0 

40 

8 

27 

8 

00 

0 

Bucks 

92 

1 

00 

0 

13 

4 

40 

'  3 

65 

6 

Merionet.  93 

4 

0 

0 

13 

2 

24 

t 

00 

0 

Brecon 

91 

2 

54 

4 

47 

o 

23 

8 

00 

0 

Cardigan  79 

7 

00 

0 

33 

0 

20 

0 

00 

0 

Montgom 

93 

7 

00 

0 

40 

0 

33 

2 

00 

0 

Pembroke  72 

11, 

00 

0 

38 

6 

25 

00. 

<0 

Radnor 

92 

c 

00 

0 

41 

1( 

32 

0 

00 

0 

Carmarth.  78 

8 

:;0 

0 

41 

4 

23 

c 

O 

00 

0 

Glapnorg.  89 

6 

00 

0 

46 

A 

25 

Q 

c 

00 

0 

Gloueest.  97 

11 

00 

0 

50 

c 

00 

t 

35 

8 

Average  of  England  and  Wa 

es, 

per  quarter. 

Somerset  92 

8 

00 

0 

44 

e 

33 

.8 

.75 

6 

92 

7{56 

4i45  10(33 

8i65 

11 

Montno.  95 

9 

00 

0 

48 

8 

00 

0 

00 

0 

Devon  89 

5 

00 

0 

38 

0 

28 

e 

00 

0 

Average  of  Scotland,  per  quarter. 

Cornwall  8 1 

4 

00 

0 

40 

0 

26 

,  A 

00 

0 

82 

4{48 

9.37 

9i29 

Ii55 

2 

Dorset  89 

0 

30 

0 

18 

! 

37 

6 

00 

0 

|  Gants  95 

*J 

JO 

0 

50 

5’ 

39 

<: 

00 

0 

AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  PRICES  of  the  Twelve  Maritime  Districts  of  England  and 
Wales,  by  which  Exportation  and  Bounty  are  to  be  regulated  in  Great  Britain 

Beer  or  Big. 
d, 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 

Pease 

Oatmeal 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s .  d. 

91  11 

57  .3 

45  3 

31  4 

63  11 

70  0 

47  0 

s. 


PRICES  OF  FLOUR,  November  21 
Fine  85s. — Seconds  75s.  to  80s. — Bran  14s.  to  15s. — Pollard  30s.'  to  35s. 
Return  of  Flour,  November  5  to  November  11,  from  the  Coeket-Office : 

Total  16,268  Sacks.  Average  89s.  3^d. — O^d.  per  Sack  lower  than  the  last  Return. 
Return  of  WHEAT,  November  7  to  November  12,  agreeably  to  the  new  Act: 
Total  5,629  Quarters.  Average  98s.  lfd. — 2fd.  lower  than  last  Return. 
OATMEAL,  per  Boll  of  1401bs.  Avoirdupois,  November  19,  49s.  8d. 

Average  Price  of  SUGAR,  computed  from  the  Returns  made  in  the  Week  ending 
November  23,  is  54s.  5|d.  per  Cwt.  exclusive  of  the  Duty  of  Customs  paid 
or  payable  thereon  on  the  Importation  thereof  into  Great  Britain. 
PRICE  OF  HOPS,  November  25 


Kent  Bags...  ...... 

. 31. 

10s. 

to  41. 

14s. 

Kent  Pockets.. . 

. 41. 

0s.  to  51. 

8s. 

Sussex  Ditto . . 

. 31. 

0s. 

to  31. 

15$. 

Sus  sex  Ditto . 

. 31. 

10s.  to  41. 

6  s, 

Essex  Ditto . 

0s. 

to  41. 

0s. 

Farnham  Ditto . 

. 71. 

0s.  to  81. 

8s. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  November  24: 


St.  James’s — Hay.... 

Od.  to  61. 

10s. 

Od. 

Average  51. 

15s. 

Od. 

Straw.. 

..  11.  16s. 

Od.  to  21. 

2  s. 

Od. 

Average  11. 

19s. 

6d. 

Whitechapel — Hay ... . 

...51.  5s. 

Od.  to  61. 

6s. 

Od. 

Average  51. 

15s, 

6d. 

Clover. 

...61.  10s. 

Od.  to  71. 

14s. 

Od. 

Average  71. 

2sf 

Od. 

Straw. . 

...11.  14s. 

Od.  to  21. 

0s. 

Od. 

Average  11. 

17s. 

Od. 

SMITHFIELD,  November  25.  To  sink  the  Offal- 


Reef . 4s.  0d.  to  5s.  4d. 

Mutton . 4s.  Od.  to  5s.  6d. 

Veal .  4s.  8d,  to  6s.  8d. 


Pork . 

Lamb . Os, 

Beasts  2700. 


•per  Scone  of  81b. 

. .  4s.  8d.  to  6s. 

Od.  to  Os. 


od. 

Od. 


Sheep  and  Lambs  18,500. 

COALS,  November  25:  Newcastle  45s.  6d.  to  55s.  Od.  Sunderland  44s.  Od. 
SOAP,  Yellow  1 16s.  Mottled  126s.  Curd  130s.  CANDLES,  16s.  0d.  per  Doz,  Moulds  17s.0d. 
TALLOW,  per  Stohe,  81b,  St.  James’s  6s,  6d.  Clare  Market  6s.  6d.  Whitechapel  6s.  4d. 
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EACH  DAY’S  PRICE  OF  STOCKS  IN  NOVEMBER,  1808. 


THE 


:Lond.  Gazette 
I  Gen  ek  a  i.  Even. 
j  Lloyd’s  Evening 
'St. James’s  Chro 
London  Chron  „  ■ 
Globe— Brit.Prefs 
London  Evening 
The  Sun — Star 
London  Packet 
EnglithChron. 
Times — Aurora 


Morning  Chron. 
Morning  Herald 
M.Poit — Ledger 
Courier— Ev.  Ma. 
Dai.Ad.&Oracle 
Morning  Advert. 
Traveller — News 
Commer.  Chron, 
Pilot — Statesman 
'3l  Weekly  Papers 


! Bath3,  Brittol  5 
!  Birmingham  3 


jBlackb.  Brighton 
Berwick — Bury 
Cambridge 

Canterbury  2 

,Carli.2.-Chefter2 

ChelmsCambria. 


Corn  vv. -Coven  try 
Cumberland  2 
I)onCaff.^T— Derb. 
DorcheL. — Eflex 
Exeter  2,  Glouc  2 
Halifax — Hants2 
Hereford,  Hull  3 
Ireland  35 
Ipl'w.l,,Kentifh  4 
Lancaft — Leicef. 
Leeds  2— Lewes 
Liverp  (J.-Maidft. 
.Manchefier  4  , ; 

Newcaflle  3 


DECEMBER,  1808. 

CONTAINING 


Northampton  2 
Norf. — Norwi.  l 
Notts. Nor, Wales 
Oxford2.  Portl'. 
Prefton — Plymo., 
Reading — Saiilb. 
Scotland  iq 
Salop— Sheffield2 
Sherborne,  Surry 
Shrew  fb.—Sullex 
Staffbrdfhire 
Stamford — Tyne 
Wakefi. — Warw. 
Wore.  2.-Y ork3.' 
Jerfey-2.  Guern.2.1 


Meteorological  Diaries  forNov.andDecemb.lo.iQjTuE  Projector,  N°XC . .  1083 

Sketch  of  the  Lifcof  Dr.  James  Anderson  .  105 1  j  Architectural  Innovat.No.CXXYTI1.1o86 


Noxious  Qualities  of  theToad ;  a  Remedy  »  lQ55jDescriptioh  of  Ludlow  Church,  Salop  .  .  1087; 


Epit.onRobinPartridgtgGuide  at  Ambleside  1 05 6 1 Proceed i ngsres pec tingAdd ison’s  Monumentio8S; 


Invaluable  Receipts? — Fernim Prcecipitatum f ib 
St.  Mary’s  Water-lane  Gate,  Shrewsbury  1057 
The  Stupgal  ant  Sickness — Registers  .  .  ■ 
Account  of  Monasteries  in  Lincolnshire  . 


R evir w  o f  Nf.w  Publications;  viz.  j 
Fischer’s  Picture  of  Valencia,  by  Shoberl  108Q 
ibid.  H  ighmore,  Murray,  &MofeleyonCow-poCk  3  <x)2 
ZNd.Dr.Reece’sDictionaryof  Domestic  Medicine  1 093 

*  ^  n  ..A I'...  TV.  -  ..  1  Til.*.  TV  _  ■ 


1 


Dr.  Lettsom’s  Fifty-sixth  Letter  Prisons  1058  Rose’s  Partenopex  de  Blois,  a  Romance  .  1096 
Mr. Neild’s  Remarks  on  Ipswich  Gaols  ..  .ibid.  The  Fisher-Boy,  a  Poem  ;  by  H.  C.  Esq,  1100 
The  Skill  andjSctence  of  British  Surgery  .  1062  Attempt  to  shew  how  Gr.Brit;  may  he  saved  HQi ' 
Operation  for  the  Cure  of  Femoral  Aneurism  1063  The  Siller  Gun,  a  Poem  jbyMr.Johp  Mayne  1103 
Authogof“  Medical  Spectator”  on  hisWoik  - ot>4  Mascall’s  Statement  of  Commercial  Duties  hot 
Greatlmportanceof  theDuty  of  Archdeaeons  1065  Literary  Intelligence. — Index  Lid  icavorius  ibid. 
Observations  relative  to  Burial  of  Suicides  1 064  Select  Poetry  for  Dectemb.  1  808,  1105 — 1108’ 
Political  Principles  of  Protestant  Dissenters  1066  Interesting  In  tell,  from  thcLondonGazeltesl  109 
Their  Majesties’  Visit  to  David  Barclay  ...  lobs  Abstracted theprincipalForeignOcourrencesllKL 
Angels,Fiends, and  Messengers,  in  Scripture  1070  Country  News — Domestic  Occurrences  .  1119 
Mangin’s“EssayonLightReading”  defended  107 2  A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Dr.  Hawes  . 

A  curious  old  Poetical  Book  described  .  .  1 073  Additions  and  Corrections  in  former  Obits 
Fledborough  Church,  &c.  Nottinghamshire  ib.  Births  ami  Marriages  of  eminent  Peribns  .  1125! 
Carvings  in  a  Chapel  founded  by  John  Lane  .  ib.  Obituary  with  Anecd.  ot  remark.  Per  foils  .  1126' 

Description  of  Dr.  John  Donne’s  Monument  ZZ-vBill  of  Mortality  for  one  Month  ' . 1134; 

O.  Cromwell’s  Watch.— Epigram  on  Dr.  IIill^O/ 4  Average  Prices  of  the  Markets  tor  Decern  berl  13  5 1 
Illustrations  of  Horace,  Book  11.  Epistle  I.  1076  Daily  Variations  in  the  Prices  ot  the  Stocks  1136 


1121; 

11241 


1  i 


Embellithed  with  Picturesque  Vie  ws  of  St.  Mary’s  Water-lane  Gate,  Shrewsbury  j 
Fledborolgu  Church,.  Nottinghamshire;  antient  Tiles,  Cyphers,.  Arc.  <slc. 


By  S  r  L  r  A  N  U  S  U  &  B  A  N,  Gent. 


Printed  by  NICHOLS  and  SON,  at  Cicero's  Head,  Red  L:on  Passage,  Fleet-street,  London: 
where  all  Letters  to  the  Editor  are  desired  to  be  addressed,  Post-paid.  isq-B. 
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Meteorological  Diary  for.Novcmbei:  ISOS.  By  Dr.  Pole,  Bristol. 
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WEATHER. 

1 

.  44  49 

30-  3 

cloudy 

o 

43  50 

30-  1 

mostly  cloudy 

3 

44  48 

29-19 

cloudy,  some  light  rain 

4 

42  45 

30-  l 

cloudy  at  times,  windy 

5 

35  41 

'  29-15 

cloudy  at , times  < 

6 

30  44 

29-14 

some  rain  in  the  night,  day  mostly  cloudy 

7 

37  42 

29-1 1 

rather  cloudy 

8 

40  45 

29-10 

morning  hazy,  afternoon  rainy 

9 

47  49 

29-  9 

cloudy,  almost  constant  rain 

10 

47  49 

29-13 

mostly  cloudy,  evening  high  wind 

11 

43  46 

29-15 

@loudy,  windy 

12 

37  40 

29-18 

‘cloudy 

13 

35  40 

29-19  • 

clear 

14 

37  46  '■ 

29-19 

cloudy  and  misty 

15 

45  50 

29-15 

morning  cloudy,  afternoon  rainy,  evening  high  wind 

16 

54  55  ' 

29-  6 

rainy,  very  high  wind 

17 

50  55 

29-  1 

morning  mostly  clear,  afternoon  rainy 

18 

44  49 

28-12 

morning  cloudy  and  rainy,  evening  high  wind 

19 

34  41 

29-  5 

considerable  snow  in  the  night,  day  clear,  high  wind 

20 

41  46 

29-11 

cloudy,  foggy,  drizzling  rain  at  tunes 

21 

50  53 

29-13 

mostly  clear  /  *  )  r  - 

22 

39  49 

30-  1 

cloudy  at  times,  evening  very  light  rain 

23 

48  53 

29-19 

mostly  cloudy 

24 

45  50 

30- X1 

•morning  foggy,  constant  vain 

25 

50  54 

.  29-16 

5  morning  some  light  rain,  afternoorf  cloudy,  evening  clear 

26 

50  53 

29-16 

cloudy  and  foggy  ' 

27 

48  50 

29-8 

cloudy,  some  light  ruin 

28 

32  40 

29-13 

clear 

29 

36  45 

29-11 

cloudy,  foggy,  frequent  rain 

30 

43  46 

29-  3 

mostly  clear,  high  wind 

The  average  degrees  of  Temperature,  as  noted  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,;  are 
42  l6-30ths  j  those  of  the  corresponding  jnonth  in  the  year  1807,  were  34  17-30tK!s  ; 
in  1806,  45  ll-30ths;  in  1805,  ,3,6  j  and  in  1804,  42  1-1 0th. 

Tne  quantity  of  Jlain  fallen  this  month  is  equal  to  3  inches  8-100ths;  that  of  the 
corresponding  month  in  the  year  1807,  5  inches  44-lC0thsj  in  1806,  3  inches  56- 
lOOths  ;  in  1805,  1  inch  32-100thsj  in '1804,  5  inches 44-1  OOths  ;  and  in  1803,  3  inches 
80-100ths. 


Meteorological  Table  for  December  ISOS.  By  W .  Cary,  Strand 


Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer^ 


Day  of 
Month. 

24 

V  ^ 

0  .£ 

£  S 

©  0 

X)  r< 

Noon. 

11  o’clu. 
Night, 

1  .  ,  ~ 

Barom. 
in.  pts.v 

Weather 
in  Dec.  1808. 

Nov. 

0 

O 

O 

27 

51' 

47 

35 

29,45 

stormy 

28 

34 

40 

34 

,82 

fair 

29 

34 

■  39 

42 

,68 

rain 

30 

46 

47 

40 

,28 

fair 

I).  1 

44 

48 

44 

,50 

fair 

2 

44 

49 

42 

,25 

fai  r 

3 

43 

48 

45 

,41 

fair 

4 

45 

46  , 

36 

30, 12 

fair 

5 

36  . 

48 

50 

,19 

cloudy 

6 

48 

52 

41 

29,81 

•loudy 

i 

35 

43 

38 

,89 

fair 

8 

36 

•43 

•41 

,98 

doudy j 

Q 

41 

43 

35 

,92 

fair 

10 

35 

40 

35 

30,  10 

foggy 

11 

36 

37 1 

36 

,25 

I 

foggy 

Height  of  Fahrenheit’s  Thermometer. 


^  -d 

w  •4—’ 

S?  O’ 

8  o’clock 
Morning. 

G 

5 

6 

0 

w  4-3 

T  of- 

! : 

Barom. 
in.  pts. 

Weather 
n  Dec.  1808 

Dec. 

12 

O 

37 

0 

43 

0 

39 

30,  26 

foggy 

13 

40 

37 

35 

,  32 

foggy 

14 

35 

39 

34 

,  23 

cloudy  l 

15 

36 

58 

33 

,  11 

fair 

16 

.  34 

36 

32 

,05 

fair 

n, 

■  33 

35 

25 

29,48 

rain  and  snow 

1  8' 

25 

30 

■  30 

,60 

fair 

19 

30 

30 

29 

,  63 

cloudy 

20 

25 

2  9 

25 

.  75 

fair 

21 

20 

30 

30 

,79 

cloudy 

22  ' 

31 

31 

31  • 

,04 

snow 

23 

28 

29 

28 

,40 

eloud\ 

24 

35 

oZ 

28 

.,56 

cloudy 

25 

27 

ai  . 

30 

,  50' 

cloudy 

26 

22 

31 

31 

1 

,  50 

cloudy 
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SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  DR.  JAMES  ANDERSON. 


AMES  ANDERSON  was  born  in 
the  year  1739,  at  Lerniiston,  a 
village  near  Edinburgh.  His  ances- 
-tors  were  farmers,  and  had  for  many 
generations  occupied  the  same  land ; 
A  circumstance  which  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  early  introduced  Mr. 
Anderson  to  that  branch  of  know¬ 
ledge  which  formed  the  chief  occu¬ 
pation  of  hts  life.  Among  the  com¬ 
panions  of  his  youth,  born  in  the 
same  village,  was  the  present  Dr. 
James  Anderson,  Physician-General 
-at  Madras.  They  were  related,  edu¬ 
cated  together,  and  formed  an  in¬ 
timacy  and  correspondence,  which 
death  only  has  interrupted,  and  which 
a  similarity  of  pursuits  rendered  plea¬ 
sant  and  honourable  to  themselves, 
and  advantageous  to  the  world. 

Mr.  Anderson  lost  his  parents  when 
very  young;  and  as  his  guardian 
destined  him  to  occupy  the  farm 
when  he  should  be  of  age,  a  learned 
education  was  not  thought  necessary. 
But  he  soon  discovered,  from  per¬ 
using  books  of  agriculture,  that  few 
pursuits  can  •  be  extensively  culti¬ 
vated  without  elevating  the  mind 
beyond  mere  mechanical  knowledge; 
aiid  in  the  first  instance,  he  perceived 
that  it  would  be  necesary  to  study 
chemistry.  With  this  view,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  attend  Dr.  Cullen’s  Lec¬ 
tures,  who,  although  surprised  that 
one  who  was  so  very  young  shouki 
have  formed  this  resolution,  had 
soon  reason  to  admire  his  pupil’s 
laudable  curiosity  and  good  sense, 
and  liberally  afforded  him  every  en¬ 
couragement  in  his  power.  To  che¬ 
mistry  he  added  the  study  of  other 
collateral  branches;  and  entered  upon 
his  farm  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  with 
knowledge  superior  to  most  of  his 
neighbours,  and  an  enterprising  spi¬ 
rit,  which  induced  him  to  attempt 
improvements,  wherever  they  could 


be  introduced  with  apparent  advan¬ 
tage.  Among  ttiese  was  the  small 
two-horse  plough,  now  so  common 
in  Scotland. — At  intervals,  he  pro¬ 
secuted  his  studies  with  indefatiga¬ 
ble  zeal,  and  attended  a  private 
course  of  lectures,  which  Dr.  Cullen 
delivered  to  a  *few  favourite  pupils. 
Mr.  Anderson  was  the  only  one  who 
took  minutes  of  these  lectures,  which 
were  afterwards  unfairly  obtained 
from  him,  and  advertised  to  be  pub¬ 
lished;  but  he  prevented  this,  as  he 
was  afraid  that  his  imperfect  tran¬ 
scripts  might  tend  to  injure  the  fame 
of  his  master. 

In  a  few  years,  he  left  Her mjston, 
and  took  a  long  lease  of  a  lar°,e 
farm  ot  1300  acres,  in  Aberdeenshire, 
which  was  almost  in  a  state  of  nature. 
W  hile  endeavouring  to  cultivate  this 
unpromising  soil,  he  began  his  lite¬ 
rary  career  by  publishing,  in  1777, 
Essays  on  Planting,  which  he  had 
written  in  17  71,  in  the  Edinburgh 
Weekly  Magazine,  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  ot  Agricola.  All  his  early  works 
were  composed  during  a  residence  of 
more  than  VO  years  at  Monkshill,  the 
name  of  this  farm. 

The  fame  of  these  works  procured 
him  a  very  extensive  acquaintance 
and  correspondence  with  persons  of 
eminence,  who  wished  to  profit  by 
the  knowledge  of  so  able  a  practical 
farmer.  In  1780,  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  University  of  Aberdeen,  in  a 
manner  highly  honourable  to  him, 
and  without  the  least  solicitation  on 
his  part. 

In  1783,  having  previously  entrust¬ 
ed  the  management  of  his  farm  to 
proper  persons,  he  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  ;  partly 
with  a  view  to  the  education  of  his 
numerous  family,  and  partly  to  en¬ 
joy  the  society  of  those  literary  per¬ 
sons 
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sons  with  whom  he  had  corresponded. 
About  this  time,  he  printed  and  cir¬ 
culated  a  tract  among  his  friends,  on 
the  subject  6t  "t  SieTestabl ish metit  of 
the  North  British  Fisheries,  with  a 
•view  to  aijeviate  such  extreme  dis¬ 
tress  as  he  had  witnessed  in  Aberdeen¬ 
shire,  from  the  failure  of  tire  crops 
in  1782.’  This  tract,  although  not 
published,  drew  the  attention  of  Go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  he  was  requested  by 
the  Treasury  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
Western  coast  of  Scotland,  for  Jhe 
purpose  of  obtaining  information  on 
this  important  subject.  He  readily 
acquiesced,  and  performed  the  task 
in  1784.  The  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  appointed  to  inquire  into. the 
State  of  the  .British  Fisheries,  May 
11,  1785,  makes  very  honourable 
mention  of  Mr.  Anderson’s  services; 
but  we  do  not  find  that  he  received, 
or  was  offered,  any  species  of  remu¬ 
neration;  and  it.  is  well  known,  he 
was  of  a  tempo  too  spirited  and  dis¬ 
interested  to  ask  for  any. 

After  his  return,  he  resumed  his 
literary  labours  in  various  shapes; 
and,  among  other  schemes,  project-  . 
ed  g  periodical  work,  intituled  “  The 
Fee,”* to  be  published  weekly,  and 
to  consist  of  the  usual  materials  of 
a  Magazine’,  its  encouragement  was 
lor  a  considerable  tune  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  this  work 
with  advantage.  Agriculturists,  scho¬ 
lars,  -men  of  taste  and  fancy,  became 
occasionally  his. correspondents  in  the 
Flee;  which,  however,  owing  to  some 
difficulties  in  the  mode  of  publica¬ 
tion,  be  was  compelled  to  relinquish. 
He  wrdte  much  m  this  work  ;  pot 
only  the  prifivipal  part,  of  the  papers 
that  are  without  signature,  but,  loose 
signed  S ei lev,  Timothy  Hairbrain,  and 
Alcihiades. 

Among  other  papers  in  the  Bee 
was  a  series  of  Essays  on  the  Political 
Progress  of.  Great  Britain,  These 
having  been  published  during  the 
democratic  rage  which  prevailed  at 
Edinburgh,  soon  alter  live  breaking 
out  of  the  French  Revolution,  the 
8  he  riff  sent  for  Dr.  Anderson,  and 
demanded  the  name  of  the  Author. 
This  lie  refused  to  give  up,  and  de¬ 
sired  to  be  considered  as  the  Author  ; 
a  circumstance  the.  more  singular, 
us  his  sentiments  were  well -known 
to  be  directly  opposite;  but  his  con¬ 
duct  in  this  case  proceeded  from  his 
peculiar  notions  on  the  subject  of 


literary  secrecy''' ;  and  as  he  had  ad¬ 
mitted  those  letters,  he  thought  him¬ 
self  bound  to  take  the  blame  upon 
hiflftfelf.  After  a  second  and  third 
application,  he  still  refused  ;  and 
wh  o  the  printers  were  sent  f  or,  he 
charged  them,-  in  the  face  of  the  ma¬ 
gistrates,  not  to  give  up  the  name 
of  the  Author.  Respect  for  his  ta¬ 
lents  and  character  induced  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  to  let  the  matter  drop.  The 
real  Author,  a  Mr.  Callender,  who 
thought  proper  to  leave  his  own 
country  for  America^,  previous  to 
his  departure,  waited  on  The  ma¬ 
gistrates,  and  insinuated  th:  t  Lord 

G - - — ,  one  of  the  Scotch  Judges, 

a  man  to  whom  he  owed  many  obli¬ 
gations,  was  the  Author,  imme¬ 
diately  on  hearing  of  this  infamous 
conduct,  so  becoming,  however,  the 
character  and  spirit  of  a  genuine 
Democrat,  Dr.  Anderson  weftt  to 
the  magistrates,  and  gave  up  Gal- 
lender’s  name  as  the  Author. 

About  the  year  1797,  Dr.  Ander¬ 
son  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  .Lon¬ 
don,  where  he  cultivated  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  many  eminent  charac¬ 
ters;  and,  among  the  rest,  the  late 
Marquis  of  Lansdown  paid  much  at¬ 
tention  to  him.  At  tqe  request  of 
his  friends,  he  again  took  up  his 
pen,  in  a  periodical  work,  intituled, 
“  Recreations  in  Agriculture^’  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  in  April, 
1799.  The  greatest  part  of  this  work 
was  composed  by  himself,  except 
vvhat  v  ;•*  enriched  by  correspondence 
from'  abroad,  and  a  very  few  con¬ 
tributions  from  his  friends  at  home. 
The  same  difficulties,  however,  oc¬ 
curring  as  in  the  ca.,e  of  "his  “  Bee,” 
with  respect  to.  the  mode  of  pub¬ 
lication,  he  pursued  this  work  no 
longer  than  the  .sixth  volume,  March, 

•  1802. 

From  this  time,  except  in  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  his  correspondence  with 
General  Washington,  and  a  pamphlet 
on  Scarcity,  he  devoted  himself  al- 
hio.st  entirely  to  the  relaxation  of  a 
quiet  life,  and  particularly  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  his  garden,  which  was 
now  become  the  miniature  of  all 
his  past  labours,  dor  some  time 

*  Where  he  was  accidentally  drowned  ; 
a  death  which,  in  h;s  case,  seems  to  have 
contradicted  the  old  proverb.  He  had 
certainly  given  many  indications  of  having 
been  born  to  an  exit  of  a  very  different 
and  more  public  kind ! 
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past,  his  health  and  powers  suffered 
a  very  sensible  decline.  He  died  Oct. 
15,  180$,  aged  69.  •  j. 

He  was  twice  married*  First,  in 
1768,  to  Miss  Seto li  of  Monnie,  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  woman, 
by  whom  he  had  18  children.  She 
died  in  1783.  wcondly,  To  a  lady  of 
Isieworth,  in  1801,  who  survived  him. 
Of  his  numerous  family  ouiy  five 
sons  and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Outram, 
the  wadow  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Outram, 
are  alive. 

In  his  ^onuger  days,  Dr.  Andcr- 
son  was  remarkably  handsome  in  his 
pe  rso'n,  of  middle  stature,  and  robust 
make.  Extremely  moderate  in  his 
living,  the  country  e-xercise  animated 
'  his  cheek  with  the  glow  of  health ; 
but  the  overstrained  exertion  of  his 
mental  powers  afterwards  shook  his 
constitution,  ultimately  wasted  his 
faculties,  and  hurried,  him  into  old 
age.  He  was  a  man  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  mind;  and  in  the  relative  duties 
of  husband  and  father,  exhibited  a 
prudential  care,  mixed  with  affec¬ 
tion,  from  which  he  had  every  rea¬ 
son  to  have  expected  the  happiest 
results,  had  Providence  spared  the 
whole  of  his  flmijy.  In  those  who 
remain,  it.  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  his  integrity  and  talents  have  been 
acknowledged  by  all  who  know  them. 
One  of  his  sons,  who  lately  died,  is 
remembered  by  the  connoisseurs,  as 
having  brought  the  beautiful  art  of 
'wood-engraving  to  great  perfection. 

Of  Or,  Anderson’s  abilities,  his 
works  exhibit  so  many  proofs,  that 
they  may  be  appealed  to  with  per¬ 
fect  confidence.  Although  a  volu¬ 
minous  Writer,  there  is  no  subject 
connected  with  his  favourite  pursuit, 
oh  which  be  has  not  thrown  new 
light.  But  his  knowledge  was  not 
confined  to  one  science.  He  exhi¬ 
bited,  to  give  only  one  instance,  a 
very  strong  proof  of  powers  o f  re¬ 
search,  when  in  1773,  he  published, 
in  the  first  edition  of  the  Encyclo¬ 
pedia  Britanuica,  an  article  under 
the  head  Monsoon.  In  this,  he  clearly 
predicted  the  result  of  Captain  Cook’s 
First  Voyage;  namely,  that  there 
did  not  exist,  nor  ever  would  be 
found,  any  continent  or  1  irge  island 
'in  the  Southern  hemisphere  near 
the  tropicks,  excepting  New  Hol¬ 
land  alone  ;  , and  this  was  completely 
verified  on  Capt.  Cook’s  return,  seven 
months  afterwards. 


In  tps  style,  I)r.  Anderson  was 
abundantly  copious,  and  sometimes, 
perhaps,  inclined  to  the  prolix;  but, 
on  perusing  his  longest  works,  it 
will  be  found  difficult  to  omit  any 
thing,  without  a  visible ,  injury  to  his 
train  of  reasoning,  which  was  alwavs 
perspicuous  and  guarded.  In  con¬ 
versation,  as  well  as  in  writing,  he 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  not  only 
entering  with  spirit  and  zeai  on  any 
favourite  subject,  but  of  rendering 
it  so  intelligible,  as  to  command  at¬ 
tention  in  those  to  whom  it  might  be 
of  less  importance,  and  convey  instruc¬ 
tion  to  those  who  sought  it.  His 
manners  were  gentleman-like,  free, 
and  unconstrained,  and,  in  the  so¬ 
cial  circle,  had  a  dash  of  pleasantry, 
from  the  many  anecdotes  he  had 
stored  up  in  his  travels  and  long 
experience;  and  with  respect  to  the 
principal  object  of  his  attention,  he 
had  the  happiness  to  see  agriculture, 
in  all  its  branches,  become  the  fa¬ 
vourite  study  of  his  country,  and  a 
leading  pursuit  with  the  most  opulent 
and  distinguished  characters  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  following  is  a  very  correct 
List  of  his  Works  : 

Books  written  and  published  by  Dr. 

Anderson.  N.B.  Those  marked*, 

are  out  of  print. 

In  the  year  1776.  A  practical 
Treatise-  on  Chimneys;  containing 
full  Directions  for  constructing  them 
in  all  cases,  so  as  to  draw  well,  and 
for  removing  Smoke  in  Houses. 
12mo.  London.  Third  edition  pub¬ 
lished  iu  1783.  N.B.  In  this  little 
Treatise  was  first  explained  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  the  patent  Bath  stove 
w  ns- afterwards  constructed. 

*  17  76.  Free  Thoughts  on  the 
American  Contest,  a  tract.  Edin.  8vo. 

*  1777.  Miscellaneous  Observa¬ 
tions  on  Planting  and  Training  Tim¬ 
ber-trees,  by  Agricola.  Edinburgh, 

8 vo.  first  printed  in  the  Edinburgh' 
Weekly  Amusement  in  1771,  and 
supposed  to  be  his  earliest  production. 

1777.  Observations  on  the  Means 
of  exciting  a  Spirit  of  National  In¬ 
dustry.  Edin.  4 to. 

*  1777.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Corn  Laws,  w  ith  a  View 
to  the  new  Corn  Bill  proposed  for 
Scotland.  A  tract,  8vo. 

1777-  Essays  relating  to  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Rural  Affairs.  Svo.  ^  Fifth 
edition  in  1806,  ii  vols. 


*  1 7  T  9. 
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*  1*179.  An'  Enquiry  into  tbq 
Causes  that  have  hitherto  retarded 
the  Advancement  of  Agriculture  in 
Europe  ;  with  Hints  for  removing 
the  Civcu instances  that  have  chiefly 
obstructed  its  Progress.  A  tract. 
Elliott,  4to. 

*  1782.  '  The  Interest  of  Great 
Britain,  with  regard  to  her  American 
Colonies,  considered.  Cadeli,  8vo. 

*  1 7  S3.  The  true  Interest  of  Qreat 
Britain  considered  ;  or  a  Proposal 
for  establishing  the  Northern  British 
fisheries.  12mo. 

*  1785.  An  Account  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Mate  of  the  Hebrides  and  West¬ 
ern  •  Coasts  of  Scotland;  being  the 
Substance5  of  a  Report  to  the  Lords 
•of  tile  Treasury.  Edin.  8yo. 

*  i'789.  Observations  on  Slavery  ; 
particular!  j  with  a  View  to  its  Effects 
on  the  British  Colonies  in  the  West 
Indies.  Manchester,  4to. 

*  *  1790.  Papers  drawn  up  by  him 

and  Sit  John ’ Sinclair,  in  reference  tp 
a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the. 
Highland  Society  on  Shetland  Wool. 
‘8vo.  Creech,  &e. 

1791  to  1794.  The  Bee;  consist¬ 
ing  of  Essays,  i  hilosophical,  Philo¬ 
logical,  and  Miscellaneous.  18  vols. 
Ldm.  8  vo. 

*17  92.  ObseWiitioiisL  on  the  Ef¬ 
fects  of  the  C.cal  Du  y.  Edin.  Svo. 
'A  tract.  ' 

*  17  93.  Thoughts  011  the  Privi¬ 
lege,  ond  Power  of  Juries;  with  Ob¬ 
serv'd turns'  on  the  presc.-.t  State  of 
the  Country  with  regard  to  Credit. 
'A  rratf:  Svo.  Edin'. 

*  1793.  Remarks  on  the  Poor 
'Laws  in  Scotland.  A  tract.  4to.  Edin. 

1794.  A  Practical  Treatise  on 
Ppat  MosS,  in  two  Essays.  8vo.  Ro- 
bindns. 

*1794.  A  General  View  of  the 
Agr  culture  and  Rural  (Economy  of 
the  County  of  Aberdeen;  with  Ob- 
'Servatious  oil  the  Means  of  its  Im¬ 
provement.  Chiefly  drawn  up  for 
the  BOartl  of  Agriculture;  in  two 
'•Parts.  8  vo.  Edin. 

1794.  An  Account  of  the  different 
Kinds  of  Sheep  found  in  the  Russian 
Dominic  s,  &c.  By  Dr.  Pallas;  with 
five  Appendixes,  by  Dr.  Anderson. 
Svo.  Edin. 

*  1799.  On  an  Universal  Charac¬ 
ter.  in  two  Letters  to  Edward  Home, 
Esq.  A  tract.  Edin.  8vo. 

17  97'.  A  tract  i  cal  Treatise  on 
Draining  Bog$  and" Swampy  Grounds; 
with  Cursory  Remarks  ou  the  Ori¬ 


ginality  of  Elk ingt on’s  Mode  of 
Draining.  Robinsons.  Svo. 

1799  to  1 802,  Recreations  in  Agri¬ 
culture,  Natural  History  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Literature.  6  vols.  8vo. 
Longmau,  &c.  * 

1800.  Selections  from  liis  owu  Cor¬ 
respondence  with  General  Washing¬ 
ton.  A  tract.  8vo.  London. 

1  SOI .  A  calm  Investigation  of  the 
Circumstances  that  have  led  to  the 
present  Scarcity  of  Grain  in  Britain; 
suggesting  the  Means  of  alleviating 
that  Evil,  and  of  preventing  the  Re7 
curience  of  such  a  Calamity  in  future. 

A  tract.  Svo.  Loudon. 

1803.  A  Description  of  a  Patent 
Hot-house,  which  operates  chiefly  by 
the  Heat  of  the  Sun;  and  other  Sub¬ 
jects.  London.  Svo. 

The  following  arc  also  of  his  coin- 
position  : 

An  Account  of  the  antient  Monu¬ 
ments  and  Fortifications  in  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland ;  read  in  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Antiquaries,  1777  and  1780. 

On  the  Antiquity  of  WooHen  Ma¬ 
nufactures  of  England.  Gent.  Mag. 
Aug.  1778  ;  and  other  Papers  in  that 
work. 

A  Letter  to  Ji  Burnett,  Esq.  on  the 
present  State  of  Aberdeenshire,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Provisions,  1783. 

A  Letter  to  Henry  Laurens,  Esq. 
during  his  Confinement  in  the  Tow^r. 
Public  Advertiser,  Dec.  6,  1781. 

Several  articles  for  tne  Einyclo- 
paedia  Britannica,  first  edition,  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  among  which  are,  under  the 
heads.  Dictionary ,  Winds  and  Mon¬ 
soons, ,  Language,  Sound. 

He  contributed  numerous  Essays, 
under  a  variety  of  signatures,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Edinburgh  Weekly 
Magazine;  the  principal  of  which 
were  Agricola,  Timoleou,  Germani- 
eus,  Cimon,  Scoto  Britanus,  E. 
Aberdeen,  Henry  Plain,  Impartial, 
A  Scot. 

He  reviewed  the  subject  of  Agri¬ 
culture  for  the  Monthly  Review  for 
several, years.  , 

The  List  of  the  Patrons  of  Leiccs- 

TCRsniRE  will  be  continued  in  January. 

TT  Morton ,  near  Bourn , 

r«  L  H  BA  N «  1  •  in 

7  Jyov.  16. 

IIE  Toad,  though  a  loathsome, 
is  not  generally  considered  a 
venomous  animal  by  the  common 
people;  many  of  whom,  so  far  from 
indicating  any  disgust  at  its  sight. 
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will  frequently  grasp  it  in  their  bands, 
and  throw  it  wantonly  at  each  other. 
That  it  is  actually  capable,  however, 
of  injuring  the  human  frame,  will 
appear  from  the  following  rare  and 
curious  occurrence  : 

While  Thomas  Willson,  a  gardener 
of  this  place,  was  pulling  down  and 
repairing  an  old  wall,  in  the  early 
part  of  this  cold  and  sterile  month, 
he  observed  a  cavity  passing  up  the 
middle,  with  some  outlets,  at  irre¬ 
gular  distances,  so  smooth- and  black 
ks  induced  him  to  suspect  them  to  be 
the  abodes  of  rats,  or.  of  some  other 
quadrupedes.  The  severity  of  the 
day,  the  pendent  position  of  the 
head,  together  with  a  cold  under 
which  he  then  laboured,  aggregately 
caused  a  more  copious  effusion  of  the 
nasal  fluid  than  at  other  times.  To 
have  disposed  of  this,  drop  by  drop, 
repeatedly  and  deliberately,  in  the 
way  usual  in  more  civilized  life,, 
would  have  impeded  the  operations 
of  one  so  assiduously  employed.  It 
whs  removed  by  an  apter  process; 
the  fore-finger  and  thumb,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  sudden  snort,  a  project¬ 
ing  jerk  of  the  hand,  and  a  corre-; 
sponding  nutation.  Thus  was  the 
hand  for  several  hours  alternately 
employed ;  orie  while  squeezing  the, 
humid  nostrils,  at  another  time  re¬ 
moving,  handling,  and  refitting  the 
smooth  stones  surrounding  the  ca¬ 
vities.  In  the  extremity  of  these 
gloomy  recesses,  about  the  close  of 
day,  were  discovered  five  monstrous, 
toads,  which,  finding  their  domains 
invaded,  had  crawled  thither  for 
safety.  In  the  evening,  this  person, 
not  in  the  least  apprehensive  of  any 
evil  consequences  likely  to  ensue,, 
returned  to  his  house,  where  he  had 
not  long  been  seated  by  the  fire,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  seized  with  a  sharp  throb- 
ing  sensation,  never  before  expe- 
rienced,  in  that  very  part,  which, 
during  the  course  of  the  previous 
day,  had  been  so  often  pinched  with 
the  finger  and  thumb.  In  the  night 
this  increased ;  and  before  the  en¬ 
suing  morning  extended,  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  painful  inflam¬ 
mation,  quite  over  his  face  to  the 
crown  of  his  head .  upwards,  in  a 
lateral  direction  to  his  ears,  and 
downwards  to  his  shoulders.  Though 
not  yet  perfectly  aware  of  the  source 
from  whence  this  evil  proceeded, 
still  he  now  began  to  he  alarmed; 


and,  recollecting,  what  intercourse  he 
had  so  lately  had  with  the  antient 
inhabitants  of  the  hollow  wall,  to 
suspect  the  injury  arose  from  then.ee.- 
On  the  following  day,  his  nose  was 
so  swollen,  his  features  so  generally 
inflated,  the  colour  of  his  .iace  so 
heightened,  that,  independent  of  his. 
corporeal  habiliments,  not  even  a 
neighbour  would  have  known  him. 
In  this  state  of  pain,  distortion,  and 
suspense,  did  he  .continue  nearly  a 
week ;  at  the  end  of  which,  finding 
no  abatement  of  the  melady,  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  to  a  farrier,  who 
affixed  a  large  leather  plaster,  con¬ 
sisting  of  honey  and  verdigeise  (be¬ 
cause  it  is  reputed  to  ha  ve  cored,  not 
long  ago,  a  man  bitten  by  a  viper 
in  a  hay-field  at  Swinstead),  to  the 
part  affected.  This,  recipe  had  not 
long,  been  applied  before  its  salu¬ 
tary  efficacy  began  to  be  felt.  Seven 
fertile  ulcers  burst  out  from  his 
nose  ;  which  continued  for  many 
days  to  discharge  a  black  fetid  mat¬ 
ter  very  profusely.  The  tumid  num¬ 
ber  became  daily  less,  the  inflam¬ 
mation  gradually  subsided,  the  pain 
abated,  and  the  features  rcassmued 
their  natural  slnfpe. 

The  particulars  of  the 'above  sin¬ 
gular  circumstance  have  thus  been 
correctly  and  minutely  detailed,  with 
a  view  to  caution  persons,  whose 
province  more  especially  may  lead 
them  to  such  places  as  this  and 
other  reptiles  are  wont  to  inhabit, 
to  convince  them,  what  seems  clear 
beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt,  that 
the  Toad  is  actually  possessed  with 
a  power  of  infusing,  somehow  or 
'other,  a  noxious  quality  into,  the 
human  frame.  The  Writer,  how¬ 
ever,  begs  to  be  understood,  thaty 
notwithstanding  the  reputed  quality 
of  the  large  leather  plaster,  he  will 
not  vouch  for  its  efficacy  in  a  future 
or  similar  instance.  S.  II. 


Mr.  Urban,  Bath,  Nov.  8. 

£J0A1E  friends  having  in  Autumn 
k3  last  made  an  excursion  to  the 
Lakes,  with  “  A  Fortnight's  Ram¬ 
ble"  as  a  companion,  I  was  glad  to 
hear  that  old-fashioned  book  had 
still  pretensions  to  notice;  and  was 
gratified  to  understand,  that  the  Au¬ 
thor  is  spoken  of  with  respect  by 
the  natives.  To  be  remembered  by 
the  humble  inhabitants,  who  “  ne'er 
have  chang'd  their  place,"  after  a 

lapse 


I  OfGEpitaph  on  Robi n Partridge 

Japse  of  16  years,  is  a  proof  how 
truly  well  they  were  -Valped*  and 
that  early  impressions  have  not  been 
Ehrown  aw  ay .  Old  K  obin  Partridge  * 
is  a#  hard  as  iron;  and,  having  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  be  represented 
in  the  grave,  1  have  laid  him  low  a.s 
decenlly  as  possible  ;  and  with  great 
satisfaction  recal  him  “  from  his 
peaceful  home The  first,  third, 
and  fourth  verses  may  suffice  for 
Robin’s  head-stone ;  but  there  is  some- 
thing  so  pleasant  in  writing  epitaphs 
for  the  living,  that  I  naturally  called 
to  mind  the  immortality  Dean  Swift 
had  conferred  on  Bob’s  namesake,  the 
Almanack-maker  ;  and  consequently 
again  bring  to  view,  a  brace  of  Part¬ 
ridges  ;  hoping  that  our  hero,  like  his 
predecessor,  will  long  live,  to  hear 
that  he  is  dead,  and  embalmed  in  your 
Magazine.  A  Rambler. 

On  Robin  Partridge,  Weaver ,  Boots,  (Chaise- 
driver,  and  Guide  ;  the  Usefularian 
of  Anvbleside,  Written  at  his  express  de¬ 
sire.  Vide  “  A  Fortnight’s  Ramble ,” 
under  the  head  of  Windermere. 

Epitaph. 

Beneath  this  verdant  daisied  clod, 

Robin  de  Partridge  lies  ; 

Hoping’,  through  mercy  of  his  God, 

He  may  a  Dove  arise. 

And  though  no  conjuror,  yet  he, 

Like  the  fam'd  Wight f  of  old, 

Full  faith  profess’d  in  palmistry  f. 

In  dreams — and  fortunes  told. 

His  life,  in  native  valley  spent, 

A  hardy  mountaineer ; 

Contented,  if  he  gave  content., 

As  Guide  of  Windermere. 

None  oft’ner  top’d  Helvellyn’s  height. 

Or  Helm- Crag’s  rugged  brow; 

But  now  he  wishes  yqu,  Good  night ! 

For  Death  has  laid  him  low. 

Robin  Revived. 

u  Why  do  ye  call  me  from  the  peaceful 
grave  V’ 

Yet.  Robin  hopes,  for  many  a  year, 

To  hail  his  friends  again  ; 

And,  “  new  reviv’d,”  partake  their  Cheer, 

On  mountain,  lake,  or  plain. 

*  Extract, of  a  letter  from  a  Young  Ram¬ 
bler  : — “  Robin  Partridge  desires  his  duty 
to  you,  and  is  particularly  wishful  you 
should  write  an  epitaph,  to  be  inscribed 
on  his  head-stone;  he  xequires  a  poetical 
one ;  he  would  not  have  one  from  any 
other  pen  than  yoilrs,  directed  to  him,  as 
Guide  at  Ambleside.” 

f  Deap  Swift’s  “  Predictions  for  the 
year  1708.” 

+  Robin  had  his  finger  bit  by  an  adder, 
which  was  cured  by  an  old  Irishwoman 
stroking  it,  and  charming  away  the  sting. 

Foe  the  Ramble,  for  Bob's  assertions  of 
“  the  feuci,”  and  of  Ids  faith. 


Valuable  Receipt 3?  [Bee. 

For  since  John  Partridge,  we  have  heard. 
Liv’d  hftt?r  he  was  dead; 

You  may  rely  on  Robin’s  word, 

He  still  holds  up  his  head.  A.  R. 

Mr.  U  xt bax,  Dec.  21. 

N  looking  over  the  London  Ga¬ 
zette  of  January  28,  1GS4-5, I  ob¬ 
served  the  following  paragraph, which 
1  extract,  in  hopes  it  may  produce 
an  account  of  the  Box  alluded  to, 
and  a  publication  of  the  “  receits” 
it  contains,  for  the-  benefit  of  the 
present  generation,  for  which  they 
were  evidently  intended. 

“  Jan.  23.  Yesterday,  his  Majesty  was 
pleased  to  send  to  the-Lord  Mayor,  closed 
in  a  silver  box,  sealed  up  with  his.  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  seal,  the  Receits  of  the  several  ce¬ 
ments  used  by  the  patentees  for  making 
sea-water  fresh;  us  also  the  Receit  of 
their  metalline  composition  and  ingre¬ 
dients,  certified  under  the  hand  of  the 
Honourable  Mr.  Robert  Boyle;  to  be  kept 
so  sealed  up  by  the  present  and  succeed¬ 
ing  Lord  Mayors ;  lest  a  secret  of  so 
great  importance  to  the  publick  might 
come  to  be  lost,  if  lodged  only  in  the  know  ¬ 
ledge  of  a  few  persons  therein  concerned.” 

If  those  Receipts  have  at  any  time 
been  published,  perhaps  some  of  your. 
Correspondents  will  have  the  good¬ 
ness  to  say  when,  and  in  what  man¬ 
ner.  J.  P.  Malcolm. 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  22. 

K \  O W  of  no  publication  which 
affords  'equal  convenience  with 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  lite¬ 
rary  and  scientific  men  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation,  on  any  particular  subject 
in  which  they  may  be  interested. 

I  am  aipresent  desirous  o I  knowing, 
by  whom  that  very  generally  esteem¬ 
ed  chemical  preparation  of  iron,  the 
Ferruvi  p  rrecip  it  a  turn ,  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  to  the  notice  of  the  medical 
world.  It  has,  of  late  years,  been 
much  prescribed  by  Phy  sicians,  as  a 
tonic,  in  those  cases  of  debility,  w  here, 
from  peculiar  delicacy  or  irritability 
of  the  stomach,  the  sapid,  or  less  pure, 
preparations  of  steel  are  disgusting. 
This  elegant  composition  having  ob¬ 
tained  the  sanction  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  by  their  admission  of  it 
into  the  specimen  which  was  lately 
circulated  for  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  their  Pharmacopoeia,  I 
think  the  name  of  the  person  b  y  whom 
it  was  first  prepared  ought  to  be  ge¬ 
nerally  known;  and  1  will  be  thank* 
fill  for  information  from  any  of  your 
medical,  chemical,  or  pharmaceutical 
Headers.  M.  U. 


Gcrvt.  Ma c/.  L>ec  8x8 o  8.  Tl.  X.  pjosj 
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Mr.  Urban,  Shrewsbury,  April  \9. 
"OUR  M i  sod!  any  being  a  gene¬ 


ral  repository  for  what  is  cu¬ 
rious,  particularly  for  remains  of  An¬ 
tiquity,  1  wish  to  consign  the  follow¬ 
ing  to  your  M.useum.<  . 

'fhe  first  drawing  represents  the 
remains  of  St.  Mary's  Water-gate, 
Shrewsbury,  which  is  the  only  gate¬ 
way  remaining  here,  though  it  ap¬ 
pears  there  were  formerly  seven. 
Some  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  un¬ 
der  tire  command  of  Colonel  Mytton, 
first  entered  the  town  at  this  gate, 
A.  D.  1644;  soon  after  which,  the 
town  surrendered  to  the  forces  of  the 
Parliament. 

The  modern  system  of  improve¬ 
ment ,  it  seems,  will  leave  us  fhw  re¬ 
mains  of  antient  art;  many  of  the 
venerable  buildings  which  ornament¬ 
ed  this  antient  town  are  lost  to  pos¬ 
terity,  either  by  inattention  to  timely 
repair,  or  by  wanton  innovation. 

Fig.  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  5,  are  tiles, 
or  quarries,  found  in  the  floor  of 
the  fine  old  Church  of  St.  Alk- 
mond  in  this  town,  which  was  taken 
down  in  the  year  17  94.  See  your 
voi.  LX VI.  pp.  3f>9,  370.  Fig.  6, 
is  a  Hales- Owe  a  tradesman’s  token, 
and  the  only  one  I  have  met  with. 

Yours,  &c.  I).  Par  ices. 

Mr.  Urban  u£'culme'  near  (uJ~ 
’  lump  ton ,  Vet.  12. 

IN  the  Register  of  Burials  in  the 
parish  of  Cifeuline,  Devon,  which 
commenced  in  the  year  153S,  on  vel¬ 
lum,  and  now  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preservation;  the  entries  of  wl^ich, 
being  in  a  masterly  hand,  in  the 
office  or  secretary  style,  were  made, 
most  probably,  not  by  the  Cler¬ 
gyman,  but  by  some  person  whose 
office  it  was  to  make  such  entries*; 
it  appears,  that  in  the  year  1551 
there  was  a  very  great  mortality ; 
and,  towards  the  end  of  August  and 
beginning  of  September  the  burials 
for  several  successive  days  were  two, 
three,  four,  and  five  in  a  day  (a  num¬ 
ber  very  far  beyond  the  usual  ave¬ 
rage). 

In  the  margin  opposite  to  those 
entries,  in  the  same  hand-writing, 
but  much  larger  letters,  as  if  to 
attract  observation,  is  entered  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  ►  \ 


*  On  this  subject,  p.  9 1 3. 
Gent.  Mao.  December ,  1808. 


“  The  hote  Sickness,  called  Stup - 
gallant  A 

Quere,  What  disease  could  be 
meant?  I  do  not  recollect  to  have 
met  with,  or  heard  of  the  name  any 
where*. 

In  the  same  Register  also  occurs* 
the  following  entry :  .  • 

“Anno  lJri  1558,  April  the  first' 
day,  was  John  Pooke,  gentle,  chriy-; 
tened  and  buried.  Anno  Phil,  et 
Mar.  G.”  ...  ? 

As  this  man  appears  to  have  been 
christened  and  buried  on  the  same 
day,  is  it  not  probable  that  he  was 
either  burnt,  or  executed  as  an  he-, 
retick  ?  Y  ours,  &c. 

John  Nott,  Surgeon. 

Lincolnshire  Monasteries. 

M  r.  U  r  jja  n  ,  Oct.  1 2.  ' 

KING  lately  on  business  near 
W  ragby,  my  cus'osity  led  me 
to  Bardney,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
view  ing  the  present  state  of  the  place 
where  its  famous  Monastery  stood; 
which  was  on  a  rising  ground,  about  ’ 
half  a  mile  North  of  the  Village  (of 
Bardney)  The  ground  is  moated  round 
by  a  deep  ditch,  which  was  faced  with 
a  strong  brick  wall  r  a  small  part, 
about  20  feet  long  and  3  high,  only 
remains;  and  indeed  this  is  the 
only  remain  whatever  that  is  now 
to  be  seen,  except  the  foundations, 
which  seem  to  cover  several  acres, 
and  are  on  the  highest  ground  in  the 
middle  of  the  area,  from  which  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
10  miles  distant.  The  site  or  area 
contains  about  24  acres,  is  a  piece 
of  high,  rich,  grazing  land,  surround¬ 
ed  by  fenny  ground,  and  belongs  to  a 
grazier  of  the  name  of  Bartholomew! 

Here  follow  some  notes,  made  by 
me  lately,  relating  to 

Greenfield ,  in  Belieau  parish,  two 
miles  North  of  Alford.  Stood  close 
by  a  wood,  in  a  clay  country;  the 
area  moated  round ;  not  the  slightest 
remains  of  any  part  of  the  Abbey.  A 
farm-house  of  plain  brick  walls  re¬ 
mains  near  the  site  Avithin  the  moat. 
The  estate  belongs  to  C.  T.  Wood, 
Esq. 

Tupholm ,  eight  miles  East  of  Horn- 

*  The  Sweating  Sickness  (now  happily 
unknown  in  this  country)  was  formerly  of 
frequent  recurrence ;  as  may  be  seen  in 
any  of  the  old  Historians.  it. 


c2 


castle. 
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castle.  The  Abbey  stood  in  a  rich 
grazing  close,  belonging  to  the  Tyner 
family.  A  large  stone  side-wall  of 
the  Abbey  Church  remains,  in  which 
are  three  tiers  of  windows  and  a 
stone  pulpit ;  the  opposite  side-wall 
has  been  down  about  20  years. 

A  strong  stone  farm-house  stands, 
close  by,  seemingly  built  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  Monastery.  C. 

i  (To  be  continued.) 

LETTER  LV  I.  ON  PRISONS. 

h  For san  macros  meliora  sequentur. 

Vino. 

Sambroolc  Court ,  Nov)  1. 

IlE  following  Letter  is  so  copious 
ahd  instructive,  and  so  illustra¬ 
tive  of  the  improvement  in  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  Prisons,  as  to  excite  a  cor¬ 
dial  hope,  that  now,  (in  the  words  of 
luy  motto)  “  perhaps,  a  better  fate 
awaits  on  the  indicted.” 

J.  C.  Lettsom. 

IfSW.JCH,  Suffolk,  CttBMV  (i  AOE 
and  Biuukwxle.  Gaoler,  Samuel 
Johnson*  Salary,  £200;  and  coals 
and  candles  for  his  own  use.  Fees  and 
darnish  abolished. — Chaplain,  Rev. 
Mr.  Lee.  Duty,  Prayers  on  Wednes¬ 
day;  and  on  Sunday,  Prayers  and 
Sermon.  Salary,  £50.  Surgeon, 
Mr.  Siebbing,  Salary,  £00.  for  pri¬ 
soners  of  all  descriptions. — Number  of 
prisoners,  Sept.  14,  1805,  debtors,  20 ; 
felons,  &c.  14  ;  Bridewell  prisoners,  5. 
•—Allowance;  debtors,  each  two 
pounds  of  beef  per  week,  and  on 
Sundays  a  pint  of  porter  and  a  two¬ 
penny  loaf.  If  very  poor,  and  un¬ 
able  to  support  himself,  he  is  allowed 
by  the  County,  in  addition,  four 
loaves,  each  one  pound  and  a  half, 
and  half  a  pound  of  cheese  per  week. 
Felons,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  best 
bread  per  day ,  sent  in  from  the 
baker  in  loaves  of  that  weight;  and 
three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  cheese 
weekly.  I  weighed  the  loaves,  and 
found  them  both  just  in  quantity,  and 
of  the  best  wheaten  bread.  N.  B. 
Coals,  mops,  brooms,  pails,  and  tow¬ 
els,  are  allowed  by  the  County  for 
the  use  of  the  prisoners. 

Remarks.  The  boundary  wall  of 
this  Prison  incloses  about  ail  acre 
and  a  half  of  ground,  and  is  20  feet 
high,  with  a  sunk  fence  about  5  feet 
deep,  10  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  open  palisade  fences  of 
Oh e  d i fterpn t  co  \i Jt-y aids. 

The  turnkey's  lodge  is  in  front;' 


and  on  the  ground-floor  is  the  day- 
room,  and  another,  in  which  the  irons 
for  prisoners  are  deposited. 

In  the  lodge  are  a  warm  and  cold 
hath,  with  an  oven  to  purify  their 
clothes  on  being  received. 

Above-stairs  are  two  reception- 
cells,  where  the  prisoner  is  detained 
till  examined  by  the  Surgeon,  pre¬ 
vious  to  his  admission  into  the  inte¬ 
rior.  Also  a  room  where  the  cleansed 
clothes  are  ticketed  and  hung  up, 
and  the  County  clothing  put  on;  and 
cioseby  is  the  turnkey’s  sleeping-room. 

The  lead  roof  above  the  lodge  is 
the  place  for  execution  o,f  criminals. 

From  the  lodge  extends  an  avenue 
of  98  feet  by  18,  which  leads  to  the 
Keeper's  house,  in. the  centre  of  the 
Prison,  and  from  which  the  seve¬ 
ral  court-yards  are  completely  in¬ 
spected. 

The  Prison  consists  of  four  wings, 
to  which  are  attached  light,  spacious, 
and  airy  courts  of  75  feet  by. 45,  and 
th  ree  smaller  ones,  about  44  feet 
square,  in  one  of  which  is  the  engine- 
house,  as  a  provision  against  lire. 

The  men-debtors  have  the  use  of 
two  of  the  larger  court-yards,  having 
water-closets  in  them,  and  both  hard 
and  soft  water  are.  laid  on.  Upon 
the  ground  floor  is  their  day-room* 
22  feet  by  14,  with  a  fire-place,  and 
utensils  for  frugal  cookery,  a  pantry 
also  for  their  provisions,  and  four 
work-rooms. 

To  the  refractory  debtors  arc  ap¬ 
propriated  one  of  the  smaller  courts 
and  two  working-cells  of  8  feet  by  6, 
and  10  feet  high,  on  the  ground  floor. 

The  first  and  second  stories  have 
each  11.  sleeping-cells;  which  are 
severally  divided  by  lobbies,  46  feet 
long  and  5  feet  wide. 

The  women-dehtors  have  a  court¬ 
yard  to  themselves  of  the  larger  size, 
and  separated  from  the  men’s  by  the 
avenue  before  noticed,  as  leading 
from  the  turnkey’s  lgdgc  to  the  house 
of  the  Keeper.  Their  day-room  is 
14  feet  bv  8  feet  6  inches,  is  fitted  iql 
just  like  that  for  the  men-debtors. 
Above  this,  on  the  first  story,  is  a 
lobby,  46  feet  by  5,  leading  to  10 
sleeping-cells,  five  of  them  on  oue 
side  for  female  debtors,  and  the  rest, 
oil  the  other  side,  for  female  convicts. 

On  the  second  story  are  11  other 
sleeping'- cel  is,  exactly  similar  to  the 
former,  and  divided  by  a  lobby  in 
the  same  manuer;  and  ail  communi¬ 
cation 
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cation  between  female  debtors  and 
female  felons  is  most  judiciously  pre¬ 
vented,  by  means  of  an  iron-grated 
door  thrown  across  the  passage  or 
lobby. 

Each  cell  has  two  doors;  the  outer 
iron-grated,  and  the  inner  of  wood, 
opening  into  the  lobby.  They  are 
all  8  feet  0  inches  by  6  feet  6,  and 
about  9  feet  6  inches  high;  lighted 
and  ventilated  bv  an  iron-crated  and 
glazed  sash-window,  3  feet  6  inches 
by  2  feet  4,  and  Ivy  an  aperture  also 
near  the  door,  of  15  inches  by  3;  all 
alike  fitted  up  with  a  wooden  bed¬ 
stead,  flock  mattress,  two  sheets,  two 
blankets,  a  bolster,  and  coverlet,  which 
are  provided  at  the  County  expence. 

Every  debtor  has  a  single  bed,  and 
all  are  supplied  with  fuel,  both  win¬ 
ter  and  summer,  to  cook  their  pro¬ 
visions,  and  with  a  cupboard,  num¬ 
bered  as  the  sleeping-room,  under 
lock  and  key  to  secure  them.  Each 
debtor  has  permission  also  to  pur¬ 
chase  one  quart  of  strong  beer  per 
day,  but  no  more. 

Male  felons,  before  trial,  have  a 
day-room,  14  feet  square,  fitted  up 
like  those  of  the  debtors,  for  cookery 
and  every  other  accommodation. 
They  too  have  a  court-yard,  with 
excellent  pump-water  laid  on,  a  sewer, 
which  is  a  water-closet,  and  seven 
working-cells.  Above  these,  on  the 
first  story,  are  10  sleeping-cells,  di¬ 
vided  by  a  lobby,  46  feet  long  and 
5  feet  wide;  and  on  the  second  story 
are  1 1  other  cells,  divided  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  female  felons  previous  to  trial 
have  a  day-room,  14  feet  by  8  feet 
6,  fitted  up  for  cookery,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  men’s.  Their  sleeping- 
cells  also  are  exactly  similar  to  the 
preceding  ;  and  they  have  a  court¬ 
yard,  like  that  appropriated  to  the 
male  felons. 

Convicts  for  transportation  have 
their  day-room  of  the  same  dimen¬ 
sions  with  that  last-mentioned ;  and 
on  the  upper  story  are  11  sleeping- 
cells  for  their  class,  who  have  also 
the  use  of  a  separate  court-yard. 

Convicts  sentenced  to  imprison¬ 
ment  have  likewise  a  court-yard, 
a  day-room  of  14  feet  square,  on  the 
ground  floor,  seven  work-cells;  and 
on  the  first  story,  11  sleeping-cells, 
circumstanced  and  accommodated  in 
all  respects  like  those  already  de¬ 
scribed. 


The  Chapel  of  this  excellent  Pri¬ 
son  is  in  the  centre  of  the  Gaoler’* 
house,  up  one  pair  of  stairs,  and 
distinguishable  by  a  turret  top  and 
an  alarm  bell.  The  former  was  some¬ 
what  open  for  better  ventilation,  but 
being  found  to  admit  too  much  air, 
the  sides  have  been  nearly  canvassed 
up.  This  very  neat  structure  is  well 
contrived,  and  easy  of  access  from 
the  several  lobbies.  The  prisoners 
during  Divine  Service  are  seated  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  respective  classes. 
The  sexes,  by  means  of  several  parti¬ 
tions,  are  kept  out  of  sight  of  each 
oilier,  hut  all  m  full  view  of  their 
Minister  and  Keeper. 

On  this  first  story  there  arc  also 
th  ree  bed-chambers  for  the  Gaoler;- 
and  oti  the  second  story,  tour  neat 
infirmary-rooms,  19  feet'squarej  with 
fire-places,  sash-windows  iron-grated, 
water-closets,  &c. ;  and  above  them 
is  the  lead  fiat  of  the  building,  set 
apart  to  the  use  of  convalescents, 
for  the  benefit  of  air  and  exercise. 

The  infirmaries  have  iron-framed, 
latticed,  woe  dew  bedsteads,  with  a 
mattress  to  each,  two  blankets,  two 
sheets,  and  a  eoverlet;  and  the  sick 
are  well  supplied  with  suitable  food, 
and  wine  if  necessary,  at  the  dis¬ 
cretion  of  the  Surgeon. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of 
Mr.  John  Pemberton's  Charity,  orf ' 
the  17th  ol  July,  1780,  it  was  or¬ 
dered  : 

“  That  the  Treasurer  should  pro¬ 
vide,  as  the  Trustees  shall  see  fit,  for 
the  debtors  imprisoned  in  any  of  the 
jails  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  (either 
for  their  relief  therein,  by  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  bread,  meat,  and  beer, 
as  he  shall  think  necessary,  or  lor 
the  delivering  them  out  of  prison), 
until  the  Treasurer  shall  receive 
further  orders.  Nevertheless,  such 
debtors  in  Ipswich  Gaol  as  do  not 
regularly  attend  Divine  Service,  un¬ 
less  prevented  by  sickness,  or  some 
reasonable  cause,  to  be  allowed  of 
by  the  Chaplain,  and  behave  decently 
and  reverently,  shall  not  have  any 
benefit  or  allowance  from  the  Cha¬ 
rity.” 

“  Trustees ,  Geo.  Drury, 

P n.  B.  Broke, 
Lott.  Knight. 
Kuw.  H-ISeel.” 

The  County,  hitherto,  has  provided 
no  employment;  but  those  prisoners 
w  ho  can  procure  it  from  without,  are 

allowed 
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allowed  to  work,  and  receive  the 
whole  protit  of  their  earnirigs. 

The  court-yards  of  this  Gaol  are 
open  daily  at  six,  and  shut  at  nine 
in  summer;  during  winter  they  open 
at  seven,  and  shut  at  six.  Visitors 
are  allowed  from  ten  to  four  o’clock 
every  day,  Sundays  excepted,  when 
no  visitor  is  permitted,  except  by  an 
order  from  some  Magistrate. 

The  visiting  Magistrates  frequently 
attend  their  important  charge,  and 
have  their  committee-room  in  the 
Keeper’s  house;  the  windows  of  which 
room,  and  of  the  keeper’s  kitchen' 
and  parlour,  are  so  placed  as  to  com¬ 
mand  the  several  court-yards. 

Recapitulation  of  the  various  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Gaol: 

Four  wings;  court-yards,  11;  day- 
rooms,  7  ;  work-cells,  27  ;  sleeping- 
cells,  8G;  solitary-cells,  2. 

The  s County  dresses,  before  con¬ 
viction,  are  red  and  grey  striped 
duffel;  and  after  conviction,  blue 
and  yellow,  for  distinction. 

The  Statute  for  Preserving  Health, 
and  Clauses  agaipst  Spirituous  Li¬ 
quors,  are  conspicuously  hung  up. 
The  Gaol,  well  supplied  w  ith  water, 
is  kept  very  neat  and  clean. 

The  gentlemen  of  this  county, 
both  here  and  at  Bury,  have  erected 
a  striking  monument  of  their  humane 
attention  to  the  health  of  the  w  retch¬ 
ed,  and  the  morals  of  the  prisoner. 

Ipswich  House  of  Correction'. 
Keeper,  George  Clubbc.  Salary,  .€42, 
and  coals,  candles,  soap,  mops,  brooms, 
and  pails,  for  the  us:  of  the  Prison. 
Fees,  none. — Surgeon,  Mr.  Stebbing . 
Salary,  included  in  the  €60.  noticed 
under  P  County  Gao, I,’’ — Number  of 
u'isoners.  Sept.  14,  1805,  three. — Ai- 
owance,  a  pound  and  half  of  bread 
per  day,  sent  in  loaves  of  that  weigiit 
from  the  baker’s;  which,  upon  weigh¬ 
ing,  1  found  to  be  just.  They  have 
also  what  they  Can  earn  by  spinning, 
Kemarks,  This  Prison  stands  near 
the  County  Gaol,  in  an  airy  situation, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  boundary- 
wall,  17  feet  high,  with  an  inside 
sunk  fence,  2  feet  6  inches  deep,  and 
7  feet  wide. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  Keep- 
er’s  house  are  the  visiting  Magistrates’ 
room,  the  Keeper’s  parlour  and  kit¬ 
chen,  which  command  a  view  of  the 
three  different  court-yards,  each  of 
60  feet  by  30,  and  inclosed  by  open 
pglisades.  Here  is  a,  forcing-pump, 
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for  supplying  the  prison ;  and  soft 
water  is  also  laid  on  from  the  main 
to  the  Keeper’s  kitchen. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  ground 
floor  is  a  day-room,  18  feet  by  10, 
with  fire-place  and  glazed  windows; 
and  five  cells  for  the  women,  which 
open  into  a  lobby,  24  feet  by  5,  well 
ventilated. 

Above  these  are  five  other  cells, 
of  the  same  size,  with  a  lobby  and 
three  infirniarv-rooms,  14  feet  by  11, 
with  glazed  windows,  fire-places,  and 
boarded  floors.  Near  the  infirmary- 
room  is  a  lead  flat  for  the  conva¬ 
lescents  to  w  alk  on,  for  the  benefit  of 
air. 

On  the  right  hand  of  the  ground 
floor  is  another  day- room  for  the 
men,  with  cells  and  lobbies;  sick¬ 
rooms  and  other  accommodations  of 
the  same  size  and  nature  as  those  ou 
the  women’s  side. 

In  the  first  floor  of  the  Keeper’s 
house  is  the  Chapel,  20  feet  by  16, 
into  which  the  respective  lobbies 
open,  and  all  classes  arc  seated  on 
the  benches,  and  in  sight  of  each 
other. 

The  couft-yards  are  all  on  an  in¬ 
clined  plane,  with  brick  gutters.  Wa¬ 
ter  is  judiciously  conveyed  through 
the  sewers,  and  the  courts  are  al¬ 
ways  clean. 

Each  cell  in  this  prison  is  10  feet 
by  7,  and  9  Ket  6  inches  high,  with 
arched  roofs,  and  ventilated  by  an 
iron-grated  and  glazed  w  indow,  3  feet 
3  indies  by  3  feel.  They  have  iron 
bedsteads,  straw  beds  in  sacking,  two 
blankets,  and  a  coverlet,  and  are 
furnished  with  spinning-wheels. 

The  ventilation  of  the  ceils  might 
be  improved  by.  a  circular  aperture 
over  the  door  of  6  inches  diameter; 
or  in  any  oilier  suitable  situation, 
10  inches  by  2.  Each  door  has  now 
an  opening  ol  6  inches  by  4. 

Clean  linen,  oncti  a  Week,  is  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  County,  Here  are  no 
Kules  and  Orders  hung  up,  nor  the 
Act  for  Preserving  Health,  and  Clauses 
against  Spirituous  Liquors.  The  pri¬ 
sm  is  kept  very  clean. 

Ipswich  Tpw.v  and  Borough 
Gaol,  Gaoler,  Williqm  Brume. 
Salary*  €N0. ;  also  two  chaldron  and 
a  half  of  coals,  and  eight  dozen 
pounds  of  candles.  Fees,  debtors, 
on  discharge,  6s.  8 d.  Felons  pay  no 
fees,  and  garnish  is  now  abolished. — 
Chaplain  (a  recent  appointment). 

Km, 
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Rev.  William  Haworth.  Duty,  Sun¬ 
day,  Prayers  and  Sermon.  Salary, 
j£30.— Surgeon,  Mr.  Sech amp.  Sala¬ 
ry,  none;  makes  a  bill* — Number  of 
prisoners,  Sept.  14,  1S05,  debtors,  4, 
felons,  &c.  6. — Allowance  to  debtors, 
poor  and  unable  to  support  them¬ 
selves,  one  pound  and  a  half  of  bread 
per  day ;  and  from  Pemberton' s  Cha¬ 
rily,  a  two-penny  loaf,  one  shilling's 
worth  of  meat,  and  a  pint  of  strong 
beer  on  a  Sunday,  once  in  three 
weeks.  To  felons,  &c.  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  best  wheaten  bread, 
and  one  penny  in  money  per  day. 

Remarks.  This  Gaol  is  situated 
in  St.  Matthew’ s-street,  and  since  my 
visits  in  1SQ1  and  1805,  is  become 
so  improved,  that  1  can  now  give 
some  account  of  it  with  pleasure. 

The  Gaoler’s  house  fronts  the 
street;  and  in  it  ape  rooms  for  mas¬ 
ter’s-side  debtors,  to  which  he  fur¬ 
nishes  beds  at  2s.  per  week.  Behind 
the  house  is  the  debtors’  court-yard, 
90  feet  by  27,  with  a  gravel-walk; 
and  at  the  end  of  it  is  a  small  area, 
in  which  to  converse  with  their  friends. 

W omen-debtors  have  separate  apart¬ 
ments.  The  infirmary- room  17  feet 
by  12,  and  7  feet  9  inches  high,  with 
a  fire-place  and  glazed  window. 

Common-side  debtors  have  a  day- 
room,  16  feet  square,  with  a  fire¬ 
place;  and  also  four  rooms  above¬ 
stairs,  to  which  the  Corporation  fur¬ 
nishes  bedsteads  and  bedding. 

Men.  and  women  f?ions  have  each 
their  separate  ward,  distinct  and 
apart  one  from  the  other,  with  an 
airy  court-yard  to  each ;  in  which 
the  sewers  are  judiciously  placed,  and 
not  offensive. 

Their  sleeping-rooms  are  well  ven¬ 
tilated,  and  furnished  by  the  Cor¬ 
poration  with  bedsteads,  bed,  two 
blankets,  two  sheets,  clean  once  a 
month,  and  a  coverlet  to  each.  They 
are  obliged  to  make  their  beds,  and 
sweep  their  ward 4  every  morning, 
before  they  receive  their  allowance 
of  bread. 

At  the  West  end  of  the  prison  is  a 
little  neat  Chapel,  22  feet  by  IS, 
where  the  prisoners  are  properly 
seated  in  their  respective  classes,  but 
in  sight  of  each  other  during  Divine 
Service. 

At  my  visits,  some  of  them  were 
employed  in  cutting  skewers,  at  2s. 
a  thousand  ;  others  spinning,  or 
making  garters.  They  have  aii  they 


earn,  avid  the  considerate  Magistrates 
allow  lire,  soap,  and  towels  tor  their 
use. 

Debtors  are  confined  here  upon 
writs  of  Capias,  issuing  out  of  the 
Court  of  Small  Pleas ,  holdcn  for  the 
Town  and  Borough  every  fortnight, 
on  a  Mondav.  No  debtor  in  exe- 
cu  ion  confined  in  this  gaol  had  ever 
reaped  the  benefit  of  the  Lords'  Act, 
until  the  30th  of  December,  1805, 
when  Mr.  PuliIam,  a  very  worthy 
and  respectable  solicitor  at  Wood- 
bridge,  obtained  the  sixpences  for 
them  at  his  own  expence,  after  an 
application  had  been  made  by  him  to 
the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  for  a  Man¬ 
damus  to  have  them  allowed. 

Every  debtor  here  is  permitted  to 
purchase  one  quart  of  strong  beer 
per  day,  but  not  more. 

The  felons,  male  and  female,  have 
now  separate  wards,  and  cannot  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other.  Each 
have  a  court-yard,  with  proper  drains. 
All  the  cells  are  well  ventilated,  and 
furnished  by  the  Corporation  with 
beds,  two  blankets,  two  sheets,  and 
a  coverlet;  they  have  clean  sheets 
once  a  month,  or  oftener,  if  necessary. 
The  Keeper  receives  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  transports,  Is.  per  mile. 
Firing  is  allowed  to  both  debtors  and 
felons.  The  gaol  is  well  supplied 
with  water;  it  is  visited  occasionally 
by  the  worthy  Magistrates,  and  kept 
clean. 

Ipswich.  TiieOldTown  and  Bo¬ 
rough  Bridewell.  Keeper,  John 
Peak.  Salary,  £\1.  and  coals  and 
candles.— Chaplain,  none;  nor  any 
instruction,  religious  or  moral. — Sur¬ 
geon,  Mr.  St  ebbing. — Prisoners,  Oc¬ 
tober  13,  1801,  seven.  Allowance, 
one  pound  and  a  half  of  bread  per 
day,  and  whatever  they  cam  earn  by 
spinning. 

*  Remarks.  The  men’s  court-yard 
is  about  33  feet  square.  Work-room, 
17  feet  by  14.  Lodging-room,  19 
feet  by  13,  and  two  upper  rooms; 
one  of  them  30  feet  by  14,  the  other 
17  feet  by  14,  supplied  with  straw- 
in-sacking  beds,  one  blanket,  and  two 
coverlets. 

The  women's  court-yard  is  42  feet 
by  15  Their  day-room  and  work¬ 
room  are  each  15  feet  by  12.  Lodg¬ 
ing-room,  IS  feet  by  15,  like  that  of 
the  men.  Also  two  upper  rooms,  of 
the  same  dimensions  as  the  foregoing. 
Two  of  the  women  were  employed 

in 
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in  spinning.  Three  of  the  men  out 
of  jiqe-  were  a  bo  at  work*  two  of  the 
number  were  sentenced  to  two  years 
imprisonment.  Toe  whole  prison 
very  dirtv,  though  said  to  be  white¬ 
washed  once  a  year.  This  wretch¬ 
ed  prison  is  now  abolished,  and  tene¬ 
ments  buiii  there. 

Ja sm-3  Neild. 

To  Dr.  L-ettsom,  London. 

Mr.  Ukmn,  Bath,  Oct.  S. 

N  the  Critical  Review  for  October 
last,  p.  159,  there  are  some  weil- 
writtes  remarks  on  the  following 
work,  viz.  “  Observations  on  Aneu¬ 
rism,  and  some  Diseases  of  the  Arte¬ 
rial  System,  by  George  Freer,  Sur¬ 
geon  to  the  General  Hospital  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,”.  4to. 

The  Reviewer  pays  a  just  and  well- 
merited  compliment  to  Mr.  Froer,  in 
consequence  of  his  having  “  performed 
the  operation  of  tying  the  iliac  Artery, 
for  tlie  cure  of  Femoral  Aneurism, 
the  first  time  that,  he  believes,  it 
ever  was  performed  with  complete 
success.  The  operation  was  per¬ 
formed  on  the  4 tli  of  October,  lb06, 
with  one  ligature  and  a  common  dou¬ 
ble  knot  on  the  external  Iliac  Artery. 
On  the  19th  of  October  the  Ligature 
came  away,  and  the  valient  perfectly 
recovered.”  '“This,”  the  Reviewer 
very  properly  adds,  “  is  a  triumphant 
example  of  die  skill  and  the  science  of 
British  Surgery  ;  and  we  cordially  sym¬ 
pathize  in  die  exulting  remark  of  one 
of  Mr.  Freer s  correspondents,  ‘  that 
the  capability  of  performing  the  most 
complex  and  diifecult  operations  of 
Surgery  is  not  now  confined  to  the 
Metropolis  and  other  great  Schools 
of  Surgery’.” 

I  also,  A!  r.  Urban,  do  mod,  cordially 
sympathize  in  this  justly-exulting  re¬ 
mark,  as  'it  illustrates  one  which  I 
ventured  to  make  many  years  since, 
in  the  twenty-ruinth  number  of  the 
Medical  Spectator,  vol.  il.  p.  ’40, 

that  the  healing  art,  in  all  its 
branches,  is  administered,  in  every 
part  of  his  Majesty’s  dominions,  in  a 
manner  much  superior  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.” 
But  this  is  not  all;  I  exult  also,  be¬ 
cause  I  fend  in  the  same  Review  of 
this  valuable  work,  that  Mr.  Freer 
has  adopted  a  doctrine  respecting  the 
Arterial  System,  and  a  proposal  for 
the  cure  oi  Femoral  Aneurism,  which 
I  first  promulgated  in  the  seventh 
number  of  the  same  work,  vol.  I.  p. 
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104.  The  Reviewer  tells  us  that, 
“when  incision  is  impracticable  or 
improper,  either  on  account  of  the 
diseased  state  of  the  artery,  or  of 
other  causes,  >Ir.  IV  follows  the  me¬ 
thod  of  Guaftani,  and  recommends 
compression ;  and,  to  illustrate  its 
usefulness,  he  had  copied  some  of 
the  cases  of  that  celebrated  Surgeon, 
and  given  some  of  his  own.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  manner,  we  insert 
this  method  of  cure,  and  his  reason¬ 
ing  upon  it,  as  they  are  included  in 
the  following  remarks p.  12. 

:c  Compression  may  be  applied  cither 
on  the '  Aneurisrnal  Tumor  itself,  or  upon, 
the  sound  artery  above  it.  In  those  cases 
where  the  pressure  has  been  hitherto  applied , 
it-  has  bent  vptrh  the  Tumor  itself ;  and 
though  this  mode  of  application  has  fre¬ 
quently  boon  attended  with  success,  it  is 
by  no  means  so  likely  to  answer  die  in¬ 
tention  of  uniting  the  sides  of  the  vessel 
as  when  used  on  the  sound  part  of  the  ar¬ 
tery.  From  the  result  of  those  experi¬ 
ments  I  made  on  the  radial  artery  of  a 
horse,  I  should  recommend  the/  pressure, 
to  be  made  upon  the  extremities,  either 
by  the  assistance  of  Scuffio’s  instrument, 
which  is  copied  from  Blather’ s  Surgery, 
and  given  here  in  the  margin,  or  in  the 
follow  ing  manner.  First,  place  a  bandage, 
moderately  tight,  from  one  extremity  of 
the  limb  to  the  other;  then  place  a  pad 
upon  the  artery,  a  few  inches  above  the 
tumor,  that  you  may  have  a  greater  pro¬ 
bability  of  its  being  in  a  sound  state;  then 
with  a  common  tourniquet  surrounding 
the  limb,  let.  the  screw  be  fixed  upon  the 
pad,  having  previously  secured  the  whole 
limb  from  the  action  of  the  instrument,  by 
a  piece  of  board  wider  than  the  limb  itself, 
by  which  means  the  artery  only  will  be 
compressed  when  the  screw  is  tightened  ; 
the  tourniquet  should  then  he  twisted  till 
tlie  pulsation  in  the  tumor  ceases.  In  a 
few  hours,  as  by  experiment  upon  the 
horse,  tlie  limb  will  necome  oedernatous 
and  swelled  ;  the  tourniquet  may  then  be 
removed,  and  no  stronger  pressure  will  be 
required  than  what  can  easdy  be  made 
with  the  pad  and  roller.  The  irritation 
produced  by  this  mode  of  pressure  excites 
that  degree  of  inflammation  of  the  artery, 
which  deposits  coaguluble  lymph  in  the 
coats  of  the  vessel,  thickens  them,  dimi¬ 
nishes  the  cavity,  and  eventually  ob¬ 
structs  the  passage  of  the  blood.  Such 
arc  the  practical  advantages  of  compres¬ 
sion  ;  and  when  any  portion  of  vital  power 
remains,  I  know  of  no  exceptions  to  its 
use. 2  | 

On  the  above  extract  the  Critical 
Reviewer  makes  the  following  judi¬ 
cious  remark  :  “  On  the  body  of  the 
Aneurism  itself,  compression  can  sel¬ 
dom. 
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dora,  if  ever,  be  useful ;  but  it  may 
be  rendered  positively  so  whensoever 
there  is  an  opportunity  of  compressing 
the  artery  above  the  tu men' ,  and  by 
compression  rendering  its  canal  im¬ 
pervious .  In  recommending  this  prac¬ 
tice,  Mr.  F.  has  improved  upon  the 
principle  of  Guattani ;  and  though  be 
cannot  lav  claim  to  the  merit  of  ori¬ 
ginal  discovery,  still  is  the  art  of 
Surgery  indebted  to  him  for  offering 
an  extension  of  the  former  principle, 
and  rendering  the  practice  of  com¬ 
pression  more  public,  obviating,  when 
it  can  be  obviated,  a  dangerous  ope¬ 
ration,  aud  at  all  events  giving  the 
chance  of  relief  to  the  unhappy  pa¬ 
tient,  w  ithout  a  hazardous  and  pain¬ 
ful  operation,  independent  of  the 
case-  of  Immoral  Aneurism,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  which  this  book  was  pro¬ 
fessedly  made,  and  for  which  it  will 
always  be  valuable,  vve  recommend  it 
as  a  succinct  and  scientific  account  of 
same  of  the  diseases  of  arteries,  cer¬ 
tainly  not  of  ail,  and,  until  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  translation  of  the  nmsr- 
mheeut  work  ot  Scarpa,  as  tue  most 
systematical  aud  instructive  Treatise 
011  Aneurism  in  our  language.” 

Far  be  it  from  me,  Mr.  Urban,  to 
raise  any  objection  to  all.  these,  just 
and  well-merited  marks  of  approba¬ 
tion:  but  I  cannot  help  observing 
that  the  writer  of  the  Critical  Review 
might  have  referred  his  readers  to  a 
publication  much  nearer  home,  a  work 
written  by  his  own  countryman,  in 
1792  ;  1  mean  The  Medical  Spec¬ 
tator,  in  the  seventh  number  of 
which,  this  doctrine  of  Compression 
on  the  sound  part  of  the  artery  had 
its- origin.  To  you,  Mr.  Urban,  I 
appeal,  as  to  a  friend  and  fellow-ia- 
bourer,  who  w  ill  feel  and  sympathize 
with  me  upon  this  occasion.  The  late 
dreadful  lire  in  Red  Lion  Passage 
may  have  prevented  the  easy  refer¬ 
ence  of  the  medical  reader ;  but  it 
his  neither  wh  oily  consumed  the 
works,  nor,  in  the  smallest  part,  the 
spirit  of  the  Medical  Spectator,  who 
will  in  due  time  do  justice  to  himself; 
and  who,  in  the  interim,  intrusts  the 
following  little  historical  sketch  of 
what  lie  has  done  on  this  subject  to 
the  pages  of  the  Gentleman's  Maga¬ 
zine,  till  a  convenient  opportunity 
arrive  of  his  republishing  the  whole 
of  that  work. 

On  Saturday  the  l?th  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1791,  the  Seventh  Number  of 


the  Medical  Spectator  was  published-.  ‘ 
with  this  motto  : 

“Here  qiue  comfress'umejit,  semper  print 
tcim  in  vero ,  ml  hue  parvu,  quam  etiarn  in- 
falsa,  te  atari  debet:  nam  crude  le  ed  pen - 
culosam  scctionenl  inslituerc, ubi  hktndion 
niodo  curare  possunius..  Keister  de  A  near  is - 
)7iaie.,) 

In  that  Paper,  and  on  a;  previous 
subject,  the  author  made  this  re¬ 
mark,  p.  102  : 

“  It  is  obvious,  that  if  a. partial  mortifi¬ 
cation  were  to  take  place  in  a  limb,  in 
consequence  of  ligature,  upon  the  trunk 
of  a  large  artery,  the  line.,  of  separation 
would  be  considerably  lower  than  the  part 
compressed;  bow dow,.  I  believe,  no  ex¬ 
periments  or  facts  have  yet  enabled  us  to. 
determine ;  but  we  are  iu  possession  of 
many  facts iwhicli  demonstrate,  that  a  suf¬ 
ficient  degree  of  circulation  will  frequently 
go  on,  even  where  the.  ligature  or  com¬ 
pression  has  been  suddenly,  applied.” — 

“  Reflecting  upon  this  circumstance,  he 
was  struck  with  astonishment,  that  it  ■ 
should  never  yet  have  occurred  to  any 
Surgeon  that*  by  pursuing  this  idea,  a 
complete  cure  of  the  Popliteal  Aneurism 
may  in  a  short  time  with  certainty  he  ob¬ 
tained,  without  the  painful  necessity  of  using 
the  knife.  The  very  freq  uentlv  fatal  termina¬ 
tion  of  every  operation  h ither to  p rop used  for 
this  desperate  malady  is  wed  known,,  even 
when  performed  by  the  most  experienced  . 
Surgeons.  If  the  last  and  the  most  inge¬ 
nious  proposal  of  Mr.  Hunter  should  have 
made  such  a  veteran  as  the  late  Mr.  Pott 
tremble  at,  and  blunder  in  the  execution  of, 
every  other  practitioner  must  listen  with 
attention  to  a  proposal  that  holds  out  a 
prospect  of  rendering  this  painful  and. dif¬ 
ficult,  operation  totally  useless.  Tire  late 
Mr.  Else  was  in. possession  of  an  injected 
preparation,  still  I  believe  in  existence  in. 
the  Anatomical  Theatre  of  St.  Thomas’s. 
Hospital,  in  which  it  appeared  evident 
that  the  Femoral  Artery  had  been  rpn«* 
dered  impervious  by  the  pressure  of  an 
internal  tumor  and  in  which  the  vital 
influence  had  been  for  years  conveyed  by 
the  anastomosing  branches,  &,c.  Nothing 
more  is  required  than  by  means  of  par¬ 
tial  pressure  gradually  to  obliterate  the 
cavity  of  the. Femoral  Artery,  a  fc^  inches 
above  the  Aneurism,  in  that  particular  part 
where  Mr.  Hunter  proposes  an  incision  to 
be  made,  and  the  artery  to  be  tied.  Should 
it  be  demanded  how  this  partial  pressure 
is  to  be  obtained,  1  will  answer,  by  an  in¬ 
strument  invented  for  this  purpose.  Let 
a  concave  iron- plate,  sufficiently  long  to 
extend  from  the  outside  of  the  knee  to  the 
hip,  be  lined  particularly  at  each  end . 
with  soft  shammy  leather,  stuffed  with 
cotton,  so  as  to  make  a  pressure  only  on 
those  two  parts,  viz.  the  knee  and  the 

hip. 
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hip,  where  the  subjacent  blood-vessels 
are  few  and  trifling.  Opposite  to  the  part 
where  the  partial  pressure  i$  to  be  made, 
the  iron  should  extend  in  the  form  of  a 
stout  metallic  hi  elastic  crescent,  from 'one 
to  two  inches  in  breadth,  sufficient  to 
embrace  without  pressure  three-fourths  of 
the  circumference  of  the  thigh.  In  each 
extremity  of  this  crescent  there , should  be 
a,  transverse  eye  to  receive  the  girth  of 
Petit’s  tourniquet ;  which  being  applied, 
and  a  common  cricket-ball,  or  any  other 
substance  equally  bard,  being  placed  over 
the  Femoral  Artery,  it  is  evident  that, 
upon  turning  the  screw,  the  whole  of  the 
pressure,  both  action  and  reaction,  will 
be  divided  betwixt  the  Femoral  Artery 
and  the  thigh  bone  on  one  part,  and  the 
outside  of  the  knee  and  the  hip  on  the 
others.  As  the  pressure  may  be  increased 
in  the  most  gradual  manner,  the  current 
of  blood  will  be  imperceptibly  determined 
to  pass  by  the  anastomosing  branches, 
which  will  as  gradually  and  as  regularly 
enlarge.  The  pulsation  of  the  aneurismal 
tumour  will  be  a  constant  index  whereby 
the  degree  of  pressure  may  be  regulated 
and  applied. 

“  Tire  first  day  he  would  tighten  the 
screw  so  far  only  as  to  produce  a  sensible 
diminution  in  the  force  of  the  pulsation. 
After  three  days  he  would  again  increase 
the  compression,  so  as  to  render  the  pul¬ 
sation  still  less  perceptible ;  and  after  ten 
days  more  he  would  venture  to  give  such 
a  degree  of  pressure  a,s  should  totally  ob¬ 
literate  every  sense  of  pulsation*  and  ex¬ 
cite  sufficient  pain  to  bring  on  the  adhe¬ 
sive  inflammation.  A  strict  horizontal 
posture  being  enjoined,  the  patient  should 
now  continue  in  this  state  ten  days  more, 
when,  he  would  venture  to  relax  the  tour¬ 
niquet,  and  would  expect  the  pulsation 
in  the  aneurismal  tumour  to  be  totally 
gone.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  a  word 
more  respecting  the  proper  mode  of  ma¬ 
naging  the  tumour,  which  must  now  he 
considered  merely  as  a  simple  extravasa¬ 
tion.  The  whole  process  would  in  all 
probability  be  completed  in  less  than  a 
month;  hut,  should  it  require  double  or 
treble  that  time,  I  believe  there  is  no  man 
that  would  hesitate  a  moment  in  his  choice. 
Twd  instruments  were  invented  for  this 
important  purpose ;  the  first  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  stout'  inelastic  iron  crescent,  with 
transverse  eyes  for  the  girth  of  the  tourni¬ 
quet,  and  a  compress  on  the  inside  of  the 
crescent,  which  would  have  acted  on  the 
outside  of  the  thigh  in  opposition  to  the 
compress  on  the  inside.  But  here  the 
whole  of  the  compression  must  have  taken 
place  on  the  two  different  sides  of  the 
thigh  bone;  consequently  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  anastomosing  branches 
would  have  been  obstructed,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  process  less  certain, ” 


On  the  Blue  Cover  of  the  Gentle¬ 
man's  Magazine  for  April  1793,  l 
made  the  .offer  of  “a  gold  Medal  to 
the  author  of  the  best  paper  on  the 
Poplitajal  Aneurism,  containing  one 
case,  whether  successful  or  other¬ 
wise,  in  which  the  method  of  cure 
proposed  in  the  Seventh  Number  of 
the  Medical  Spectator,  lias  had  a  fair 
and  candid  trial.”  This  older  pro¬ 
duced  me  a  paper  from  an  ingenious 
young  Surgeon,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  of 
Southwell,  containing  the  case  of  an 
accidental  wound  in  the  Femoral  Ar¬ 
tery,  cured  by  the  means  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Being  well  satisfied  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  letter,  and  the 
fact  of  the  cure,  Mr.  Hutchinson  was 
presented  with  an  elegant  gold  Seal, 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Medal*  On 
the  Seal,  together  with  the  original 
design  of  the  Medal,  was  engraved 
this  motto  :  “pro  five  servato  et 
Arte  (Itirurgicu  auctu."  A  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Seal  and  the  design  was 
given  to  the  publick  in  the  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Magazine,  vol.  LXVII.  p.  844, 
to  which  the  curious  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred. 

This  is  now  mentioned,  Mr.  Urban, 
merely  to  shew  that  the  proposal  of 
the’  Medical  Spectator  for  the  cure  of 
the  Femoral  Aneurism  by  partial 
pressure  was  not  published  in  a  cor¬ 
ner,  nor  without  a  due  sense  of  its 
importance  from  its  author;  and, 
that  it  was  publicly  known  and  no¬ 
ticed,  will  be  evident  by  a  reference 
to  the  Critical  Heview  for  August 
17  92,  who  thus  mentioned  it  with 
approbation : 

“  The  proposal  for  curing  the  Poplitaml 
Aneurism,  by  gradually  compressing  the 
artery  above,  deserves  more  attention; 
and,  if  employed  before  the  circulation 
through  the  distended  artery  is  wholly 
destroyed  by  the  aneurismal  tumor,  may 
be  of  service.  The  anastomosing  arteries 
will,  in  this  way,  gradually  expand  ;  and 
the  current  of  blood,  cheeked  in  its  mo¬ 
mentum,  will  not  distend  the  tumor  so 
fast  as  if  uneontiouled.” 

They  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
feelings  of  an  Author  may  perhaps 
not  be  surprised  at  the  remark  which 
this  sentence  called  forth  in  the  first 
Medical  Spectator  Extraordinary,  p. 
30 : 

“  Praise  is  the  nutriment  of  Genius  ; 
it  acts  like  the  dews  of  Heaven,  or  the 
kindly  warmth  of  the  sun ;  and  I  am 
thankful  for  the  scanty  ray  which  sheds 

its 
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its  influence,  though  not  of  the  benignest 
nature,  on  my  proposal  for  curing  the 
Poplitmal  Aneurism ;  nor  can  I  refrain 
from  expressing  a  wish,  that  the  proposal 
itself  had  been  given  to  the  publiek  in  a 
journal  of  such  extensive  circulation  as 
the  Critical  Review :  perhaps  it  might 
hare  arrested  the  hand  of  some  ingenious 
and  decisive  Surgeon,  preparing  to  perform 
the  fatal  operation  recommended  by  Mr. 
Hunter.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  con¬ 
ceived,  that  it  was  capable  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  more  than  merely  preventing  the 
future  distension  of  the  tumour.  Where 
the  life  or  the  limb  of  a  fellow-creature  is 
at  stake,  the  humane  Practitioner  will  sure¬ 
ly  grasp  at  a  proposal  which  holds  forth  the 
probability  of  a  speedy  and  an  efteetual 
cure,  without  danger  or  difficulty,  inter¬ 
ruption  or  interference,  with  any  other 
proposal  that  may  be  adopted  in  future.” 

Confident  as  I  am  that  the  propo¬ 
sal  for  curing  the  Poplitmal  or  Fe¬ 
moral  Aneurism  by  partial  pressure , 
above  the  tumor,  was  first  given  to 
the  world  in  the  Medical  Spectator 
of  Saturday  Nov.  12,  1791,  I  also, 
Mr.  Urban,  may  now  be  permitted  to 
partake  a  little  in  the  exultations  of 
the  Profession  upon  this  occasion. 

'  Perhaps  in  some  future  Magazine,  I 
may  trouble  you  with  a  few  addi¬ 
tional  words  on  this  subject.  In  the 
mean  time,  I  remain  Mr.  Urban’s 
friend,  The  Author  of  the  Medical 
.  Spectator. 

Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  2. 

WAS  much  gratified  with  the  ab¬ 
stracts  you  gave  us  (pp.  801,  910) 
of  two  Charges  of  Archdeacon  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Through  the  medium  of 
your  publication,  permit  iiie  to  ex¬ 
press  a  wish  that  these  were  more  ge¬ 
nerally  circulated  and  known,  as  I 
am  confident  great  advantages  would 
arise  from  the  excellent  and  uselul 
observations  made  in  them.  It  were 
a  thing  much  to  be  desired,  that 
Archdeacons  in  general  would  fol¬ 
low  the  example  set  them  by  Mr. 
Cambridge.  They  are  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Bishops ;  and  as  in  modern 
times  their  Lordships  only  in  three 
yearsatthe  oftenest,  and  sometime*  not 
so  frequently,  visit  their  Dioceses,  it 
is  more  strongly  incumbent  on  their 
Archdeacons  to  pay  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  discharge  of  their  duty  ; 
one,  and  a  very  material  part,  of 
which  is,  to  visit  the  Churches  under 
their  jurisdiction.  In  some  Dioceses, 
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the  antient  office  of  Rural  Dean  is  in 
some  measure  still  kept  up ;  but  that, 
surely,  is  no  reason  why  Archdea¬ 
cons  thea*selves  should  not  do  their 
duty.  Their  personal  inspection  would 
have  far  greater  and  more  powerful 
effect.  At  a  time  when  every  Sectary 
is  endeavouring  to  render  his  place 
of  worship  comfortable  and  commo¬ 
dious  to  nis  deluded  followers,  it  is 
painful  to  observe  the  Church  of 
God,  more  particularly  that  part  of 
it  where  the  more  solemn  offices  of 
our  Religion  are  performed,  too  often 
neglected  and  unimproved  ;  for  as  far 
as  has  fallen  under  my  personal  in¬ 
spection,  in  most  Churches  that  I 
have  visited,  the  Altar  I  have  found 
in  the  worst  state  ;  which,  I  suppose, 
is  the  reason  that  the  Clergy  in  many 
Churches,  in  spite  of  the  injunctions 
of  the  Rubrick,  and  of  all  order  and 
decorum,  read  the  Communion  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  desk.  The  decency  of  our 
Churches  is,  by  a  natural  efficacy,  pro¬ 
motive  of  our  devotion;  and  raises, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar, 
more  venerable  conceptions  of  the 
majesty  of  that  great  Being  whom 
we  there  adore.  While  every  one 
must  applaud  Archdeacon  Cambridge’s 
diligence  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of 
his  office,  we  must  with  gratitude  look 
up  to  that  eminent  and  revered  Prelate, 
who,  actuated  by  the  best  of  motives, 
called  him  to  his  dignified  situation; 
and  also  Mr.  Andrewes  to  the  import- 
antcharge  of  the  parish  of  St.  James. 
Happy  would  it  be  for  the  Clergy, 
and  for  the  world  in  general,  if  the 
example  of  a  Porteus  and  a  Barring¬ 
ton  was  more  universally  followed  by 
the  Episcopal  Bench. 

Yours,  &c.  A  Clergyman. 

Mr.  Urban,  Esse; r,  Eov.  29. 

CORRESPONDENT  in  your  Ma¬ 
gazine  for  July  last  (p.  5$4),  who 
signs  “  Clericus,”  after  a  most  illibe¬ 
ral  attack  upon  the  justice  of  Coro¬ 
ners’  Verdicts  in  cases  of  Suicide,  and 
stating  iiis  conscientious  objections 
against  performing  the  burial-service 
over  such  unhappy  victims,  concludes 
with  a  question;  as  the  mosfsimpie 
answer  to  the  first  part  of  which,  I 
would  refer  your  Cx>rrespondent  to 
Burn’s  Ecclesiastical  Law^  fourth  edi¬ 
tion,  article  “  Burial,”  vofc  I.  pages 
192,  193  : 

**  But  at  this  day  it  seemeth  that  these 
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prohibitions  are  restrained  to  the  three  in¬ 
stances  before-mentioned  ;  of  persons  ex¬ 
communicated,  unbaptized,  and  that  have 
laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves. .  And 
of  this. last  sort  are  to  be  understood,  not 
a!’  lukQ.have  procured  death  unto  tluansrhes, 
but  who  have  done  it  voluntarily,  and 
consequently  have  died  in  the  commission 
of  a  mortal  sin  ;  and  not  idiots,  lunatidcs,  or 
other  persons  otherwise  of  insane  mind.” 

The  law,  and  'the  punishment  for 
its  violation,  (in  Bum)  are  express  : 

“No  Minister  shall  refuse,  or  delay,  to 
bury  any  corpse  that  is  brought  to  the 
church,  or  churchyard  (convenient  warn¬ 
ing  being  given  him  thereof  before),  in  such 
manner  and  form  as '  is  prescribed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  :  and  if  he  skaU 
refuse  so  to  do”  (with  the  exceptions  before- 
mentioned)  “  he  shall  be  suspended  by  the 
Bishop  of  Ids  Diocese  from  his  ministry r  by 
the  space  of  three  months 

Th$  foregoing;  I  conceive,  is  a 
clear  answer  to  the  first  part  of  your 
Correspondent’s  question ;  and  it 
now  remains  “  to  point  out  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  obligation.” 

In  cases  of  Suicide,  the  verdict  is 
given  upon  the  unanimous  suffrage  of 
Twelvfr persons,  sworn  to  decide  im¬ 
partially  ;  and  if,  from  the  evidence 
adduced,  it  appears  to  them  that  thq 
deceased  was  insane,  the  Coroner  pro¬ 
nounces  the  verdict,  and  gives  a 
written  warrant  to  the  minister  to 
bury  the  corpse.  To  refuse  his  of¬ 
fice  under  this  warrant,  is  to  assume) 
and  act  upon,  an  opinion,,  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  a  body  legally  constituted  to 
enquire  into  the  fact  *  —  to  libel  its 
verdict;  and  to  violate  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Law  :  and  hence,  I  conceive,  the 
“consistency  of  the  obligation”  to 
perform  the  service. 

If,  after  these  observations,  your 
Correspondent  feels  any.  “  conscien¬ 
tious  scruples,”  I  am  ready  to  .meet 
film  on  his  own  ground,  whenever  he 
chooses  to  represent  them,  through 
the  medium  of  your  Magazine. 

Yours,  &c.  Zaxkucxjs. 


Mr.  Urbajv,  Coventry,  Oct.  IS. 
DID  hope  that  my  Letter,  de¬ 
signed  '  to  do  away  the  unjust 
charges  brought  against  Protestant 
■Dissenters  by  Clericus  Buclcinghami- 
tnsis  and  others,  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  remove  them,  with  every 
other  illiberal  prejudice ;  and,  not  be¬ 
ing  written  in.  a  rude  or  disrespectful 
style,  that  it  would  at  least  have  pro¬ 


cured  the  writer  a  reply  less  acrimo¬ 
nious  than  what  appears  in  p,  70£, 
signed  Candidas .  _  As  hehas,  though 
he  chooses  to  call  himself  by  this  ami¬ 
able  name,  made  many  very  uncun - 
did  assertions,  much  to  our  discredit 
if  true,  you  will  allow  us.  Sir,  to 
Clear  ourselves;  or  it  will  be  supposed 
that  they  cannot  be  controverted. 
So  far  from  shrinking  from  scrutiny, 
we  wish  to  hear  every  thing  that  oitr 
enemies  choose  to  all  edge  against  u£; 
if  done  in  a  liberal  manner;  There 
need  not  he  any.  “  bickerings,”  as  you 
call  them,  for  nothing  of  that  sort 
shall  proceed  from  my  pen  :  • —  we 
leave  it  to  those  who  have  nothing 
better  to  produce;  The  points  Can* 
didus  brings  forward;  relate  almost 
entirely  to  our  political  principles , 

“  which;”  he  says,  and  indeed  with 
great  truth,  ‘‘are  strongly  interwo¬ 
ven  with  our  religious  ones.”  These 
*  I  need  not  now  point  out,  as  I  deli¬ 
neated  them  so  frankly  and  fully  in 
my  letter;  to  which  1  request  your 
readers  to  refer,  p.  573.  As  Eng¬ 
lishmen  we  have  an  undoubted  right, 
equally  with  the  rest  of  our  country¬ 
men,  to  adopt  whatever  line  of  poli¬ 
ticks,  and  to  be  Tories  or  Whigs,  as 
we  think  fit.  If  being  attached  to 
the  Constitution ,  friendly  to  a  Monar¬ 
chical Government *  firm  adherents  to 
the  House  of  llancver,  mid  greatly  in¬ 
strumental  in  raising that  Family  to 
the  Throne,  be  descriptive  of  Whig- 
gism ,  Protestant  Dissenters  are  Whigs 
most  certainly,  in  conjunction  with 
a  very  considerable  party  of  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Establishment.  As  to  the 
words  “  old  Presbyterians,”  I  know 
of  no.  such  particular  distinction. 
Will  any  one  dare  to  assert  that  Whigs, 
in  or  out  of  the  Church,  are  enemies 
to  (lovenimcnt  I  Were  not  Some  of 
our  wisest  and  greatest  men  Whigs  i 
King  William*  King  George  I.  King 
.George  IJ.  Milton,  Locke,  Addison, 
hir  George  Savile,  and  many  others? 
Ju  fine,  if  big  principles  are  as  con* 
genial  with  the  ideas  of  Protestant 
Dissenters ,  as  Tory  principles  are 
with  Popery  7  What  then  does  Can¬ 
didas  mean  by  insinuating  that  Pro¬ 
testant  Dissenters  are  not  well-wishers 
to  the  King’s  Government?  —  that 
they  are  “  always  thwarting  its  mea¬ 
sures,”  that  they  “  repine  at  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  Nation  and  the  defeat 
of  itsene-raies,  grieve  at  our  successes, 
and  rejoice  at  the  reverses,”  &e,  ?  Is 
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this  candour?  is  it  not  the  grossest, 
calumny,  unworthy  of  a  reply  ?  Our 
allegiance  to  his  Majesty  I  have,  as 
you  see,  placed  jn  the  clearest  point 
of  view.  In  the  present  contest  with 
France,  the  most  determined  enemies 
to  Buonaparte  are  to  be  found  among 
the  Dissenters  and  Whigs  in  general  ; 
and  if  any  persons  be  luke-wann  in 
respect  of  the  national  welfare,  you 
may  see  them  among  the  Tories  or 
Jacobites,  friends  to  absolute  power 
such  as  Aapoieou  himself  exercises, 
and  to  Popery,  which  is  his  present 
religion  ;  consequently  enemies  to  the 
Protestant  Church  of  England ,  and 
to  the  Family  on  the  Throne,  i  am 
afraid,  Sir,  that  Candidas  is  of  that 
description  ;  for  none  but  a  Tory 
would  bring  forward  expressions  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  execrable,  and  there¬ 
fore  justly-exploded,  doctrines  of  pas¬ 
sive  obedience  and  non- resistance , 
which  are  so  much  reprobated  by  the 
great  Sir  William  .  Black  stone  (see 
vol.  I.  436,  440,  of  his  Commenta¬ 
ries  on  the  Laws  of  England.)  Candi¬ 
das  confounds  the  term  Government 
with  that  of  Administration .  it  is 
certainly  true  that  there  may  he  a 
bad  Administration  under  the  best 
form  of  Government's  it  has  often 
been  the  case  in  lilts  Aalion,  if  it  be 
not  so  now.  if  as  Whigs,  then,  we 
oppose  the  conduct  of  a  bad  Admi¬ 
nistration,  is  it  either  disaffection  or 
disloyalty  ?  Herein  we  only  act  up 
to  our  principles ;  like  honest  men, 
we  support  or  oppose  what  appears 
to  us  deserving  of  applause  or  cen¬ 
sure,  And  in  “  voting  for  Candidates,” 
if  we  sometimes  espouse  the  cause  of 
gentlemen  in  opposition  to  Admini¬ 
stration,  it  is  because  we  think,  in 
common  with  other  Whigs,  that  they 
are  the  best  friends  to  the  present 
Government;  that  is,  to  the  State, 
and  to  our  glorious  Constitution,  to 
which  we  are  firmly  attached..  But 
l  am  happy  to  see,  Mr.  Urban,  that 
you  have  very  properly  reprobated, 
as  “much  too  peremptory,”  such 
.mean  and  despicable  remarks.  Indeed 
I  am  almost  ashamed  to  descend  so 
Jow  as  to  notice  the  charge,  as  false 
as  it  is  kncnmiid,  “  that  Dissenters  de¬ 
cline  dealing  with  those  of  the  Church, 
like  the  .  Jews,  who  had  no  dealings 
with  the  Samaritans,”’  and  “  will  not 
let  them  an  house  if  they  can  avoid  it. 
.With  respect  to  tithes,  I  .affirm  that 
we  “  do  pay  them  v  as  cheerfully  as 


any  set  of  men.”  Why  we  should 
pay  them  more  cheerfully,  I  see  no 
reason.  It  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  we  have  our  own  Clergy  to 
maintain,  at  the  same  time  that  we 
are  called  upon  to  maintain  your 
Clergy,  with  whom  we  have  no  sort' 
of  connexion.  And  I  will  venture  to 
enquire  whether,  in  almost,  if  noj;  in 
all,  the  ‘tithe-causes  which  have  been 
tried,  it  has  not  oddly  turned  out 
that  the  Defendants  have  always  been 
Churchmen  ?  1  am  weary  of  these 

repinings,  and  lament  to  see  so  much 
violence.  Let  every  truly  -candid 
person  decide  whether  it  be  our  ene¬ 
mies,  or  we,  who  “tread  in  Hie  steps 
of  the  mild  and  unoffending  Jesus.” 
Your  Correspondent,  speaking  of  our 
being  deprived  by  the  Test  Act  of  the 
lucrative  emoluments  of  office,  ex¬ 
claims,  “  Nine  illce  lacrymce  F’.  and 
may  we  not  be  allowed  to  feel  the  in¬ 
justice  of  not  being  even  in  this  re-' 
spect  upon  a  par  with  the  rest  of  our 
felloe-subjects  ?  Sed  non  “  hinc  illce 
lacrymce .”  ,  This  does  not  so  mightily 
aff  ect  us,  though  it  is  rather  too  much 
thus  to  deprive  us,  and  sneer  at  us  , 
into  the  bargain.  But  it  is  the  igno¬ 
miny  and  disgrace  in  which  such  an 
exclusion  involves  us,  which  cuts  us 
to  the  heart ;  as  if  we  had  been  but 
half  naturalized,  or  had  acknowledged 
3  foreign  jurisdiction  ;  so  that  we  may 
with  great  sincerity  adopt  these  words, 
and  say  on  this  account,  Hinc  illce 
lacrymce.'  To  conclude,  when  I  ob¬ 
served  in  my  letter  that,  “  whatever 
deprivations  we  endured  by  means  of 
the  Test  Act,  there  was  one  advan¬ 
tage  flowing  from  it,  viz.  that  our 
families  were  more  attended  to  in  the 
articles  of  religion  and  sobriety,  by 
our  mixing  so  little  with  the  world 
in  consequence  of  it” — when  I  said 
this,  1  did  not  intend  to  make  any  in¬ 
vidious  comparison  between  us  and 
our  brethren  of  the  Establishment  as 
to  the  religious  care  of  our  families. 

I  rejoice  to  bear  witness  to  many  fa¬ 
milies  of  the  Establishment  among; 
my  intimate  acquaintance,  and  iii  the 
higher  ranks  of  life  too,  who  are  very 
exemplary  “  for  their  attention  to 
their  religious  duties.”  Nevertheless, 
your  Conesp (Indent  must  agree  with 
me,  that  the  heads  of  families  mixing 
much  with  the  world,  let  them  pro¬ 
fess  what  system  of  feligion  they  may, 
cannot  pay  that  attention  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  concerns  of  Their  ;  fiunijies  as 
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every  good  man  knows  to  be  his 
duty  ;  nor  can  they  be  so  well  dis¬ 
posed  for  the  performance  of  Family 
devotion.  A  Protestant  Dissenter, 
***  P.  574,  col.  2,  1.  34,  for  “  illibe¬ 
ral, ^  r.  “  uncharitable.”  Edit. 

]Vfr.  Urban,  Nov.  22. 

HE  following  letter  was  unques¬ 
tionably  not  intended  for  publi¬ 
cation  ;  but  it  is  written  with  such 
admirable  simplicity,  and  shews  so 
forcibly  the  effects  of  splendour  upon 
the  human  mind,  even  when  guarded 
against  it  by  the  powerful  prejudices 
of  education,  that  I  think  it  would 
be  unjust  to  withhold  from  the  pub- 
lick  that  pleasure  which  it  must  re¬ 
ceive  from  the  perusal.  If  you  are 
of  the  same  opinion,  you  will  do  me 
the  favour  to  insert  the  letter  in  your 
Magazine,  R,  R- 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  one  of  Mr. 
David  Barclay’s  Daughters,  in 
Cheapside,  to  her  Correspondent 
at  Warwick,  giving  an  account  of 
their  Majesties  Entertainment  at 
her  Father’s  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day, 
1761. 

London ,  Nov.  IS,  1761, 

“  I  fplly  intended,  before  I  received 
your  last  packet,  to  make  choice  of 
the  first  opportunity  to  give  you  a 
sketch  of  the  honour  we  received  j 
audio  inform  you  that  the  splendour, 
with  every  other  circumstance  relat¬ 
ing-  to  the  important  day,  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  utmost  stretch  of  our 
imagination  ;  and  has  left  so  pleasing 
an  impression,  that  I  am  tempted  to 
wish  61d  Time  would  forget  to  erase 
it.  To  pretend  to  give  a  relation  of 
the  hurry  and  fatigue  before  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  our  Royal  Guests,  would  be 
the  height  of  folly,  since  my  pen  can, 
not  paint  one  half ;  I  shall  therefore 
proceed  to  acquaint  you,  that  about 
one  o’clock,  Papa  and  Mama,  with 
sister  WestQii  to  attend  them,  took 
their  stands  at  the  street-door,  where 
my  two  brothers  had  long  been  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  Nobility,  above  100  of  whom 
were  then  waiting  ip  the  Warehouse, 
from  which  place  every  appearance 
of  merchandize  was  removed,  and 
properly  decorated  for  the  purpose. 

♦‘As  the  Royal  Family  came,  they 
were  conducted  into  one  of  the  count- 
ing-hQqses,  which  was  transformed 
into  a  very  pretty  parlour  for  that 
purpose.  The  Newspapers  have  doubt¬ 
less  informed  you  of  the  procession } 


so  I  shall  only  say  that  at  half-past 
two  o’clock  their  Majesties  arrived* 
which  was  two  hours  later  than  they 
intended  ;  but  had  you  seen  the  crowd, 
you  would  have  wondered  how  they 
ever  got  through  it.  A  platform  was 
raised  in  the  street,  on  which,  before 
their  Majesties  alighted,  my  brothers 
spread  a  carpet ;  and  as  soon  as  they 
entered,  the  procession  began.  The 
Queen  came  up  first,  handed  by  her 
Chamberlain  ;  the  King  followed, 
with  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family, 
agreeable  to  their  rank;  the  Master 
and  Mistress  of  the  House;  and  then 
the  Quality.  On  the  second  pair  of 
stairs  was  placed  our  own  company, 
about  forty  in  number,  the  chief  of 
whom  were  of  the  Puritan  Order,  and 
all  in  their  orthodox  habits.  Next 
the  drawing-room  door  was  placed 
our  own  selves,  I  mean  my  Papa’s 
children,  for,  to  the  great  mortifica¬ 
tion  of  our  visitors,  none  else  were 
allowed  to  enter  the  drawing-room  ; 
for  as  kissing  the  King’s  hand  with¬ 
out  kneeling  was  an  honour  never 
before  conferred,  his  Majesty  chose 
to  confine  that  mark  of  condescen¬ 
sion  to  our  own  family,  as  a  return 
for  the  trouble  we  had  been  at  upon 
the  ocaasion, 

But  to  proceed,  After  the  Royal 
Pair  had  shewn  themselves  to  the  po- 
ulace  for  a  few  moments  fre.m  the 
alcony,  we  were  all  introduced  ;  and 
you  may  believe  at  that  juncture  we 
felt  no  small  palpitations. 

“  His  Majesty  met  us  at  the  door, 
which  was  a  condescension  we  did 
not  expect ;  at  which  place  he  sa¬ 
luted  us  with  great  politeness,  and, 
advancing  to  the  Tipper  end  of  the 
room,  we  performed  the  ceremony 
of  kissing  the  Queen’s  hand,  at  the 
sight  of  whom  we  were  all  in  rap¬ 
tures,  not  only  from  the  brilliancy 
of  her  appearance,  which  wras  pleas¬ 
ing  beyond  description,  but  being 
throughout  her  whole  person  pos¬ 
sessed  of  that  inexpressible  somethin^ 
that  is  beyond  a  set  of  features,  and 
equally  claims  our  attention.  To  be 
sure,  she  has  not  a  fine  face,  hut  a 
most  agreeable  countenance,  and  is 
vastly  genteel,  with  an  air,  notwith¬ 
standing  her  being  a  little  woifian, 
truly  majestic  ;  and  l  really  think,  by 
her  manner  is  expressed  that  compla¬ 
cency  of  disposition  which  is  perfectly 
amiable ;  and  though  I  could  never 
perceive  that  she  deviated  from  that 
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dignity  which  belongs  to  a  crowned 
head,  yet  oil  the  most  trifling  occa¬ 
sions  she  displayed  all  that  easy  be¬ 
haviour  that  elegant  negligence  can 
bestow.  7  ■  • 

“  I  suppose  that  you  will  not  think 
the  picture  complete,  unless  the  im¬ 
portant  article  of  dress  be  in  part  de¬ 
monstrated;  therefore,  agreeable  to 
the  rules  of  painting,  I  shall  begin 
with  thg;  head.  Her  hair,  which  is 
of  a  light  colour,  hun<r  in  what  is 
called  Coronation  Ringlets,  encom- 
assed  with  a  circle  of  diamonds,  so 
eautiful  in  themselves,  and  so  pret¬ 
tily  disposed,  as  will  admit  of  no  de¬ 
scription:  her  cloaths,  which  were 
as  rich  as  gold,  silver,  and  silk,  could 
make  them,  was  a  suit  from  which 
fell  a  train  supported  by  a  little  page 
in  scarlet  and  silver.  The  lustre  of  her 
stomacher  was  inconceivable,  being 
one  of  the  presents  she  received  whilst 
Princess  of  Mecklenberg,  on  which 
was  represented,  by  the  vast  profu¬ 
sion  of  diamonds  placed  on  it,  the 
magnificence  attending  so  great  a 
King,  who,  I  must  tell  you,  1  think  a 
fine  personable  man  ;  and  the  singu¬ 
lar  marks  of  honour  by  him  bestowed 
on  us,  declare  his  heart  disposed  to 
administer  ail  that  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction  that  Royalty  can  give  ;  and 
nothing  could  have  added  to  the 
scene,  but  that  of  conversing  with 
the  Queen,  who  enquired  if  we  could 
talk  French  for  that  purpose,  and  so 
flattered  our  vanity  as  to  te!i  the 
Lady  in  waiting,  that  the  greatest 
mortification  she  had  met  with  since 
her  arrival  in  England,  was  her  not 
being  able  to  converse  with  us.  I 
doubt  not  but  the  novelty  of  our  ap¬ 
pearance  raised  her  curiosity ;  for 
amidst  such  a  profusion  of  glitter,  we 
must  look  like  a  parcel  of  nuns.  The 
same  ceremony  was  performed  of 
kissing  the  hand  with  the  Princess 
Dowager,  Amelia,  Augusta,  and  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland,  York,  and 
the  other  Princes,  who  followed  the 
King's  example,  in  complimenting 
each  of  us  with  a  kiss,  but  not  till 
their  Majesties  had  left  the  room ; 
for  you  must  know  there  were  pro¬ 
per  apartments  fitted  up  to  give  the 
rest  of  the  Royal  Family  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  paying  and  receiving  com¬ 
pliments  ;  and  then. we  were  at  li¬ 
berty  to  go  in  and  out  as  we  pleased  ; 
but  we  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  absenting  ourselves-,  while  we  had 


one  leg  to  stand  on;  and  the  feast 
prepared  for  our  eyes  supplied  every 
other  want,  or  at  least  rendered  us 
insensible  of  any. 

As  both  thq  doors  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  were  open  the  whole  time,  the 
people  without  had  a  very  good  op¬ 
portunity  of  seeing;  besides  which, 
the  Queen  was1  up  stairs  three  times, 
and  one  of  these  opportunities  was 
made  use  of  for  introducing  my  little 
darling,  with  Patty  Barclay  and  Pris¬ 
cilla  Bell,  who  were  the  only  chil¬ 
dren  admitted.  At  this  sight  I  was 
so  happy  as  to  he  present ;  you  may 
be  sure  I  was  not  a  little  anxious  oil 
account  of  my  girl,  who  very  unex¬ 
pectedly  remembered  all  instructions,1 
but  kissed  the  Queen’s  hand  with 
such  a  grace,  that  I  thought  the 
Princess  Dowager  would  have  smo¬ 
thered  her  with  kisses  ;  and  on  her 
return  to  the  drawing-room,  such  a 
report  was  made  of  her  to  his  Ma  jesty, 
that  miss  was  sent  for  again,  when 
she  was  so  lucky  as  to  afford  the  King 
great  amusement,  in  particular  by  tell¬ 
ing  him  she  loved  the  King,  though  she 
must  not  love  fine  things;  and  that 
her  Grandpapa  wonid  not  allow  her 
to  make  a  courtesy.  The  simplicity 
of  her  dress  and  manner  seemed  to 
give  great  pleasure ;  and  she  was  dis¬ 
missed  with  as  great  applause  as  my 
most  boundless  wishes  could  desire. 
Her  sweet  face  made  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  Duke  of  York,  that  I  re¬ 
joiced  she  was  only  five  instead  of 
fifteen  ;  vrhen  he  first  met  her,  which 
was  by  accident,  he  made  use  of  all 
his  eloquence  to  persuade  Miss  to 
give  him  leave  to  introduce  her  to 
the  Queen,  but  she  would  by  no  means 
consent  to  go  with  him,  till  I  in¬ 
formed  her  that  it  w  as  no  less  than  a 
Prince  that  was  making  court  to  her, 
which  she  no  sooner  heard  than  her 
little  female  heart  relented,  and  she 
gave  him  her  hand — a  true  copy  of 
the  sex.  -  In  ease  you  should  not  have 
seen  the  printed  account,  I  have  sent 
you  the  inclosed;  hut,  when  opportu¬ 
nity  offers,  must  beg  you  will  send  it 
again,  for  I  purpose  to  keep 'this  me¬ 
morial  by  way  of  refreshing  my  me¬ 
mory. 

“  The  King,  you  may  observe,  ne¬ 
ver  sat  down,  nor  did  he  taste  any 
thing  during  the  vrhole  time.  Her 
Majesty  drank  tea,  which  was  brought 
her  on  a  silver  waiter  by  brother  , 
John,  who  delivered  it  to  the  Lady- 
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in  waiting,  und  she  presented:  i  t  kneel¬ 
ing,  which  to  us,  m!io  had  never  seen 
that  'ceremony  before,  appeared  .as 
pretty  as  any  of  the  parade.  The  rest 
qI  the  Royal  Family  and  Nobility  re¬ 
paired  to  the  place  prepared  for  rer- 
tresh meats.  Our  kitchen  upon  this, 
occasion  .was  turned  into  a.  tea-room, 
and  coffee  with  chocolate  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  above  a  hundred  people, 
and  four  females  to  attend  ;  besides 
there  was  a  cold  collation  of  hams, 
fowls,  tongues,  bung  ffeei,  &c.  ail 
served  in  small  plates,  for  this  repast 
was  only  designed  tor  a  bit  by  way  of 
staying  the  stomach.  The  dressers, 
after  being  covered  with  a  fine  cloth, 
were  spread  with  white  baskets,  in 
•which  were  rolls,-  biscuits,  rusks,  &c.; 
the  floor,  like  the  rest  of  the  apart¬ 
ments,  was  covered  with  a  carpet. 
In  the  decoration  of  this  room,  1  had 
like  to  have  Jain  myself  up  in  the 
morning.  In  the  Tittle  parlour  was  a 
desert  of  fruit  and  sweetmeats,  and 
three  men-servants  to  wait  hi  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  valets,  for  no  servants  iu 
livery  were  suffered  to  appear.  Above 
stairs  w  as  the  like  provision  made  for 
our  own  company,  and  proper  at¬ 
tendants  in  waiting,  for  no  pejson 
that,  day  was  to  stir  from  the  post 
they  were  placed  at,  to  pi  event  con¬ 
fusion.  Through  fatigue  ‘Mama  was 
very  soon  obliged  to  retire  :  then  sis, 
ter  Weston  was  declared  Mistress  of 
the  Ceremony,  and  sister  Fatty  her 
attendant ;  as  for  us,  we  were  so  hap¬ 
py  as  to  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
converse  with  the  Ladies,  some  of 
whom  were  very  sociable. 

“  As  they  staid  till  seven,  tlledraw- 
ing-roomand  balcony  w  ere  illuminated, 
which  added  prodigiously  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  But  what  charmed  us  most 
of  all  was,  their  Majesties  being  left 
with  us  by  themselves,  having  sent 
all  away  before  them,  except  the  two 
Ladids  in  waiting  on  the  Queen  ;  and 
indeed  this  has  been  deemed  by  the 
pub-lick  the  greatest  mark  of  respect 
they  could  bestow,  to  trust  themselves 
without  so  much  as  a  guard  in  the 
house,  or  anv  of  the  Nobles,  The 
leave  they  took  of  us.  was  such  as  we 
might  expect  from  our  equals;  full 
of  apologies  for  the  trouble  they  had 
given  us,  and  returning  thanks  for 
the  entertainment ;  which  they  were 
so  careful  to  have  fully  explained, 
that  the  Queen  came  up  to  us  as  w  e 
were  all  standing  on  one  side  the 


door,  and  had  every  word  interpreted, 
and  left  us  in  astonishment  at  her  con¬ 
descension  ;  .  my  Brothers  attending 
them  to  the  coach  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  they  had  received  them,  only  with 
the  additional  honour  of  assisting:  the 
Queen  if)  get  ui.  Some  of.  uu.  sat  up 
to  see  them  return  from  the  flail, 
otherwise  we  should  have  seen  no¬ 
thing  of  the  grhndeur  of  the  proces¬ 
sion,  as  we  could  not  have  a  view  of 
it  as  they  came;  and  it  was.  worth  our 
pains.  Their  Majesties,  thinking  it  a 
compliment  from  us,  took  great  care 
to  return  it  by  the  notice  they  took 
of  us  as  they  passed.  Jn  short,  they 
omitted  nothing  that  could  demon¬ 
strate  respect;,  an  instance  of  which 
the  King  gave,  by  ordering  twenty  - 
four  of  the  Life  lluards,  who  were 
drawn  up  during  his  Majesty’s  stay- 
in  Bore  church-yard,  to  be  placed  op¬ 
posite  our  house  ail  night,  least  any, 
of  the  canopy  should  be  pulled  down 
by  the  mob,  iu  wiped  there  was  oue- 
hundred  yards  of  silk  damask, 

“  If,  after  the  perusal  of  this,  you 
should  think  of  any  thing  that  wants 
confirmation  or  explanation,  if  you 
will  send  nie  word,  J  shall  answer  it 
in  my  next.  I  have  several  things 
else  t o  communicate,  but  the  memora¬ 
ble  day  engrosses  all  my  time  and 
thoughts,  i  am*”  &e, 

Angels,  Fiends,’  and  M esse n of. as. 

Mr.  Urban.,  Aov.  22. 

UR  English  translators  of  the 
Bible  have  in  many  instances 
shewn  great  superiority  over  their 
editors  and  commentators.  The  re¬ 
marks  I  have  to  offer  in  support  of 
this  assertion  shall  !  e  confined  to  the 
narrow  compass  of  a  single  word  in 
the  IVeyv  Testament. 

.  A yyikoc  bears  a  most  extensive  sig¬ 
nification,  being  applied  to’ celestial, 
infernal,  and  human  beings;  I  can¬ 
not,  however,  recollect  more  than 
two  passages  where  the  meaning  ap¬ 
pears  doubtful  to  any  attentive  read¬ 
er ;  they  arc  both  in  St.  Paul’s  Epis¬ 
tles  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  word 
is  differently  rendered  :  “  the  Wo¬ 
man  ought  to  have  power  on  her 
head,  because  of  the  Jngels and 
“  Messfyger  of  Satan  to  bullet  me,” 
No  sufficient  clue  has  been  produced 
to  extricate  us  from  these  labyrinths; 
but.  our  perplexity  is.  lire  less  to  be 
regretted,  as  they  have  strong  in¬ 
ternal  marks  of  being  included  among 
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those  dictates  concerning'  which,  the 
Apostle  himself  says*  44  That  winch 
I  speak,  1  speak  not  after  (he  Lord, 
but  as  it  were  foolishly.” 

The  meaning  of  41  -Angel”  is  more  h 
limited:  Dr.  Johnson’s  definition  is, 
44  originally  a  Messenger ?  a  Spirit 
employed  by  God  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  human,  affairs.  Messenger 
is  in  Scripture  used  witlr  greater, 
latitude*  a?.  4  Messenger  of  the  Co¬ 
venant,’  *  Messengers  of  John.’  The 
suffering"  death  is  expressly  termed, 
‘being  made  a  little  lower  bhan  the 
Angels;’  and  where  it  is  said  of  John 
the  Baptist,  4  among  them  -that  were 
bom  of  women  there  hath  not  arisen 
a  greater,’  it  is  observable,  that 
AyyjM:  ism*:ered  4  Messenger,”  not 
4  Angeh” 

iiv  looking  through  the  Three  first 
chapters  of  the  Revelation,  we  shall 
find  a  wide  field  of  ’conjecture  open 
itself  to  us,-  The  word  Ayy?>,or  oc¬ 
curs  ten  times  ;  in  one  of  Henry  the 
Eighth’s  Bibles,  dated  1541,  F  find  it •' 
promiscuously  translated  44  Angel” 
and'  4S  Messenger  but  44  Angel” 
only  in  the  version  now  adopted,- 
which  is  worded  With  greater  preci¬ 
sion.  Had  the  F  van  gel  1st  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  addressing  himself  to  mere 
mortals,  the  word  “  Messenger”  would 
.  no  doubt  haye  been  uniformly  ad¬ 
hered  to. 

In  St.  Matthew’s' Gospel,  we  learn 
•from  the  "highest  authority,  that  the 
Angels  of  little  children  behold  the 
fact?  of  our  Father  in  Heaven;  and 
surely  it.  can  be  no  fanaticism  to  in¬ 
fer*  that  eacn  of  the  Asiatic  Churches 
had  its  distinct  tutelary  Genius.  St. 
John,  in  his  sublime  Vision,  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  Apocalypse,  says, 

44  The  seven  stars  are  the  Angels  of 
the  Seven  Churches,”  and  repeatedly 
calls  our  attention  to  the  warnings 
he  is  delivering,  by  44  He  that  hath 
an  ear  to  hear,  Jet  him  hear  what 
the  Spirit  sarth  unto  the  Churches.” 
The  admonitions  appear  dictated  by 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  an  audience  of 
Angels ;  “  Grace  and  peace  to  the 
Seven  Churches  from  Him  which  is, 
and  was,  and  is  to  come,  and  frbm  ihe 
Seven  Spirits  which  are  before  his 
throne.  The  interest  taken  by  these 
Spirits  in  the  welfare  of  the  Churches, 
added  to  the  stress  laid  on  their  num¬ 
bers  corresponding,  together  with  the 
wide  difference  of  their  assemblage 
from  that  mentioned  by  the  Psalm¬ 


ist,  who  says,  44  The  chariots  of  God 
arc  twenty*  thousand,  even  thousands 
of  Angels,”  must  .strike  those  who 
are  not,  disposed  to  mingle  tilings 
sacred  and  profane. 

But  l lie  contents  prefixed  to  the 
second  chapter,  through  a  long  series 
of  editions,  and  (Jrudc&’s  Concord¬ 
ance,  assert,  -that -Angels  mean  44  the 
Ministers  , of  the  Churches.’’  .-At  this 
rale,  every  Bishop,  •  every.  Presbyter 
of  the  Established  Scottish  Kirk, 
every  Faroe  hi  aj  Priest  in  England,  • 
and  every  Teacher  of  a  Dissenting 
Meeting-house,  might  assume  that 
appellation.  Angels  in  his  Majesty’s 
dominions  would  be  more  rife  than: 

-Peers,  and  equally  so  with  simple 
Squires.  We  should  have  the  Angel 
oj.  Killaloe,  the  Angel  of  Kirkcud¬ 
bright,  the  Angel  of  Mapping,  the 
Angel  of  Swallow-street,  and  ,a  whole 
1  e  gio  a  o  f  A  age  is  hi  T  o  Lien  h  a  m  Court- - 
road.  This  was  too  gross  to  pass 
uni'ormlv  current. 

The  learned  Matthew  Pole,  one  of 
those  Ministers  who  w  ere  ejected  by 
the  Bartholomew  Act,  too  modest 
to  assume  a  title  more  than  human, 
restricted  the  terra  to  Bishops,,  in  his' 
Synopsis.  The  same  language  was 
held  by  Professor  Ostervald,  who  had 
so  distant  a  view  of  Episcopacy,  from 
the  Pisgah  of  some  Swiss  mountain, 
that  purple  robes  and  lavra  sleeves 
were  by  no  means  transparent  to 
him;  while  mitres  and  croziers  seem¬ 
ed  composed  of  solid  and  pure  gold. 
It  would  he  superfluous  to  recount 
how  often  these  two  pious  men  have 
been  echoed,  not  only  by  modern 
writers,  but  even  in  vulgar  conver¬ 
sation.  In  my  humble  opinion,  they 
have  only  made  bad  worse,  by  re¬ 
taining,  and  applying  where  it  was 
by  no  means  applicable,  a  terra 
which  strongly  savours  of  Popish 
superstition;  and  at  the  same  tune 
introducing  such  distinction  of  ran*, 
such  acceptance  of  men  in  high  and 
opulent  stations,  as  is  totally  adverse 
both  to  the  letter  and  spirit  ol  the 
Religion  transmitted  to  us  by  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

When  St.  John  wrote.  Bishop  and 
Presbyter  were,  as  Erasmus  observes, 
one  and  the  same  person;  44  the  grow¬ 
ing  landed  Hierarchy,”  so  emphati¬ 
cally  characterised  by  Lord  Miaftes- 
bury,  had  then  no  existence.  The 
money  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  was 
desimed  by  the  Apojstles  to  relievo 
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the  poor,  not  to  augment  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  priesthood. 

Men  are  more  than  once  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  as  ft/re  Angels:  “  All 
that  sat  in  the  council  saw  Stephen’s 
face,  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an 
Angel.”  “  Ye  received  me  as  an 
Angel  of  God,  even  as  Christ  Jesus.” 
In  other  places,  where  the  positive 
is  evidently  substituted  for  the  com¬ 
parative,  some  are  called  Foxes, 
Angels,  and  even  Gods;  so  “  Herod, 
that  Fox,”  “  Elect  Angels,”  “  if  he 
called  them  Gods  to  whom  the  word 
of  God  came but  among  the  in¬ 
stances  before  us,  no  similitude  can 
be  alledged,  the  plain  question  being 
this,  Whether  the  admonitions  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  are,  in  the  first  instance, 
addressed  to  Angels,  or  mere  human 
beings  like  ourselves  ?  After  the  Re¬ 
volution,  seven  respectable  Prelates 
were  spoken  of  under  a  less  assuming, 
but  by  far  more  probable  allusion, 
to  one  of  the  passages  above  dis¬ 
cussed;  it  being  observed,  that  five 
of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks 
which  were  put  into  the  Tower, 
proved  to  be  only  Prince’s  metal. 

Yours,  &c.  L.  L. 


Mr.  Urban,  Nov.  18. 

ERMIT  me,  through  the  channel 
of  your  Publication,  to  address 
the  Editor  of  The  British  Critic. 

In  his  Review  fos  September  last, 
he  has  thought  proper  to  speak  fa¬ 
vourably  of  “  An  Essay  on  Light 
Reading ,”  lately  published;  and  to 
qualify  his  approbation  by  a  remark 
to  the  following  effect:  that  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Essay  must  live  in  a  state 
of  seclusion  from  the  world,  and  be 
strangely  ignorant  of  its  practices, 
when  he  could  assert,  that  “  a  book¬ 
seller  can  buy  the  ravings  of  some 
silly  old  woman,  or  illiterate  appren¬ 
tice,  for  two  or  three  guineas,  and 
by  puffs  in  the  newspapers,  and  making 
interest  with  the  Reviewers ,  can  im¬ 
pose  his  bargain  on  the  publick,  and 
by  the  sale  of  it,  procure  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  for  himself.” 

This  assertion  the  Editor  of  The 
British  Critic  is  pleased  to  term  pre¬ 
posterous  and  false. 

When  I  made  it,  1  was  not  conscious 
that  it  deserved  either  of  these  harsh 
epithets;  noram  I  yet  convinced  that 
it  does. 

Were  I,  as  the  Critick  intimates, 
secluded  from  the  world,  I  should 


have  been  less  acquainted,  than  un¬ 
fortunately  I  am,  with  the  mysteries 
of  selling  books  and  reviewing  them  ; 
I  should  probably  have  missed  the 
applauses  of  the  British  Critic ;  and 
the  sensibility  of  the  British  Critic 
(who  takes  upon  himself  to  feel  for 
the  corporation  of  Reviewers)  would 
not  have  been  awakened  by  the  touch 
of  my  pen. 

The  charge  of  falsehood  is  a  severe 
one,  and  particularly  painful  to  a 
man  coming  before  the  publick  as 
the  advocate  of  decency  and  the  friend 
of  truth.  I  therefore  declare  myself 
ready  (if  called  upon)  to  prove,  that 
manuscripts  of  pernicious  Novels  and 
scurrilous  Memoirs  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  purchased  for  a  few  pounds 
from  their  needy  Authors,  by  exten* 
sive  publishers  in  London;  and  that 
large  impressions  of  this  trash  have 
been  rapidly  dispersed,  by  means  of 
newspaper  advertisements,  and  &  well-¬ 
established  intercourse  with  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  Reading  Societies  and  Cir¬ 
culating  Libraries  to  be  found  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  do¬ 
minions. 

I  can  likewise  prove,  that  Review 
ers  have  been  propitiated ,  and  that 
an  understanding  has  been  known 
to  subsist  between  them  and  emi¬ 
nent  publishers,  by  which  their  mu¬ 
tual  interest  was  greatly  promoted, 
without  reference  to  that  of  the 
drudge  who  has  contributed  to  their 
emolument. 

The  Editor  of  the  British.  Critic 
(should  he  read  this  address)  will  per¬ 
ceive  that  my  last  observation  can¬ 
not  possibly  imply  any  thing  per¬ 
sonal  towards  him ,  to  whom  I  am 
a  total  stranger;  and  that  my  object 
on  this  occasion  is  not  to  attack  ano¬ 
ther,  but  to  vindicate  myself. 

Yours,  &c.  Edward  Mangin. 


Mr.  Urban,n  Exeter ,  Oct.  26. 

LITTLE  time  since,  a  rare  book 
of  old  English  Poetry  came  into 
my  possession,  written  by  one  Peter 
Derendel;  an  Author,  wrhose  name  I 
have  not  met  with  before,  and  per¬ 
haps  known  to  but  few:  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  it  will,  I  presume,  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  many  of.  your  Readers. 
The  size  is  crown  octavo,  printed 
in  a  large  Italic  letter,  containing 
204  pages,  embellished  with  192 
wood-cuts,  executed  in  a  superior 
and  elegant  style,  with  numerous 
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small  figures  ;  aud  I  am  told  by 
Artists,  that  the  dark  shades  are  cut 
in  a  cross  work,  which  at  present 
cany  at  be  i  mi  iated,  the  art  being 
lost.  The  title-page  is, 

The  True  and  Lyvely  Hjsto- 

RYKE  PuRXREATURES 

OF  the  Wole 
Bible. 

A  Lyons, 

By  Jean  of  Tournes. 

M.D.I1L 

[The  date  of  the  year,  in  my  copy, 
I  suspect,  must  be  an  error,  as  Jean 
of  Tournes,  the  printer,  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  many  of  his  books  are 
dated  M.D.LIlf.  I  therefore  ima¬ 
gine  that  the  first  figure  of  the  four 
Fs  should  have  been  an  L,  instead 
of  an  I.] 

After  the  leaf  of  the  title  is  an 
address  of  seven  pages,  thus  intro¬ 
duced  : 

“  To  the  Rigth 
Worsh'tpfull  and 
?nost  wo r l hie,  Master  Piheling, 
embassador  of  the  hinge  of 
'Eaglande,  Peter  derendel 
peace,  and  f eli¬ 
cit  re 

Next  follow  two  pages  from  the 
printer  to  the  reader  ;  afterwards  the 
body  of  the  work.  Each  verse  has 
four  lines,  of  which  the  under  is  a 
specimen : 

“Golden  Calf. 

“The  smocking  hill  the  gxeate  trompettc 
did  blaw:  [Are, 

The  people  hard  the  voice  of  God  in 
Withe  with  greate  noise  to  Moses  geyeth 
his  law,  [good  desire. 

Wherein  sheweth  him  his  zeale  and 

“  On  God  living  Israel  doeth  not  passe, 
Seing  M®ses  long  in  the  mount  remain : 
Maketb  in  Oreb  cast  a  calf  in  a  masse, 
Then  as  his  God  doeth  him  prai  and 
retain. 

“  Befor  this  ealfe  is  offring  immoled, 

Be  Israel,  that  his  God  doeth  forgette: 
And  so  his  faith  most  holie  violed, 

Lightlie  sinning  }>e  idolatrie-greate. 

“  Being,  therfor,  notnor  of  God  mindfull, 
His  wholl  minde  is  therto  sette,  that  he 
must  [full, 

Eate  still,  and  danse,  for  his  body  sin- 
Far  from  his  God,  willeth  live  at  his  lust. 
“  Moses  doeth  se  Israel  himself  marre, 
And  to  his  God  wickedlie  do  vronge  : 
Wherefore  angrie,  tiie  tables  breaketh  with 
i  gredt  care  [hart.e  spronge. 

Of  his  swet  lawos,  which  first  in  his 

jtiEXT.  Mac.  December,  180S, 
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“  The  ealfe  hath  mad  to  burne  anon  after; 

To  Israel  childeme  gave  it  to  drincke. 
Pulverised,  dissolved  in  water,  [sincke.” 

That  of  their  sinne  the  tast  might  deper  ; 

Yours,  &C.  S.  W OOLMER, 

Printer  of  the. Exeter  Gazette.  -> 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct .  13.  V 

~\7'0  U  herewith  receive  a  view  df  i 
JL  Fledborobgu  Church, Notting¬ 
hamshire  ( see  Plate  If.  fig.  lj;  and 
with  it,  a  sketch  of  a  Figure  at  the  I 
East  end  of  the  South  Aile  of  that 
Church  (see fig.  2). 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  14. 

N  the  Chapel  founded  and  built 
at  the  expence  of  John  Lane,  an 
eminent  merchant  and  clothier  of 
Coliumpton,  co.  Devon,  I  observed 
several  angels,  elegantly  carved,  4%  , 
the  roots  of  the  ogee-branches,  hold¬ 
ing  in  fanciful  positions  the  figures 
exemplified  in  the  annexed  drawing 
(fig.  3,  4,  5,  6).  As  this  cypher  ap¬ 
pears  also  in  some  other  antient 
Churches,  and  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  explained  in  a  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner,  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  any  of 
your  learned  Correspondents,  if  some 
few  rays  of  light  are  thrown  on  the 
subject.  Z.  If.  F.A.8. 

Mr.  Urban,  College-hill,  Oct.  15. 

N  visiting,  a  short  time  since,  tho 
Crypt  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
where  are  preserved  a  few  remains 
of  the  monuments  erected  in  the  for¬ 
mer  structure,  aud  which  are  now 
placed  under  the  great  East  window, 
i  was  particularly  struck  with  the 
superior  execution  and  bold  relief 
of  an  upright  figure,  represented  in 
a  winding-sheet,  tied  at  the  head  and 
feet,  tiie  face  only  being  exposed  ;  the 
folds  of  the  drapery  and  whole  exeeir* 
tion  of  which  may  be  pronounced  ad¬ 
mirable,  and  is,  in  every  respect,  de 
serving  the  attention  of  the  Artist 
and  Antiquary.  (Se-e fig.  7.)  Upon  a 
closer  examination,  1  discovered  it 
to  be  executed  in  white  hiarble,  and 
to  be  in  no  place  at  ail  mutilated  or 
defaced.  Upon  turning  over  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Dugdale’s  History  of  St.  Paul's, 
p.  63,  I  found  a  description  and  rough 
engraving  of  a  Monument  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Dr.  John  Donne,  the 
Divine  and  celebrated  Satirist;  where 
a  figure,  bearing  every  resemblance 
to  the  one  in  question,  is  placed  on 
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an  urn,  and  standing  upright  in  a 
circular  niche;  which,  together  with 
the  description  given  of  it  in  his  Life, 
I  think  will  prove  it  to  be  the  same. 
As  the  origin  of  this  tig, use  is  rather 
curious,  I  nave  extracted  the  account 
given  of  it  in  Donne’s  Life,  by  Isaac 
Walton,  and  present  you  a  drawing 
t&ken  from  the  original. 

“  A  Monument  being  resolved  upon, 
Dr.  Donne  sent  for  a  carver  to  make  for 
ban  in  wood  the  figure  of  an  urn,  giving 
him  directions,  for  the  compass  and  height 
of  it,  and  to  bring  with  it  a  board,  of  the 
just  height  of  ’his. body.  These  being  got, 
then,  without  delay,  a  choice  painter  was 
got,  to  be  in  readiness  to  draw  his  picture, 
which  was  taken  .as  followetb :  Several 
charcoal  fives  being  first  made  in  his  large 
study,  brought  with  him  into  that  place 
bis  winding-sheet  in  h is  band ;  and  having 
put  off  all  'his  cloaths,  had  this  sheet  put 
cn’him,  and  so  tied  with  knots  at  his  bead 
and  feet,  and  Ins  hands  so  placed  as  dead 
bodies  are  usually  fi' ted  to  be  shrouded, 
and  put  into  their  coffin  or  grave,  Upon 
this  urn  he  thus  stood,  with  bis  eyes  shut, 
aud  with  so  much  of  the  sheet  turned  aside 
as  might  shew  his  lean,  pate,  and  death¬ 
like  face,  which  was  purposely  turned 
toward  the  East,  from  whence  he  expected 
tlie  second  coming  of  his  and  our  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ.  In  this  posture,  be  was 
drawn  at  his  just  height;  and  when  the 
picture  was  fully  finished,/ he  caused  it  to 
be  set  by  his  bed-side,  where  it  continued, 
and  became  his  hourly  object,  till  bis 
death;  and.  was  then  given  to  his  dearest 
friend  and  executor,  Doctor  Henry  Ki  'g, 
then  chief  Residentiary  of  £t.  Paul’s,  who 
caused  him  to  be  thus  carved  in  one  eu- 
Tire  piece  of  white  marble,  as  it  now  stands 
in  that  Church;  and,  by  Dr.  Donne’s 
own  appointment,  these  words  were  to  be 
affixed  to  it  as  his-  Epitaph.  v 

“Johannes  Donne, 

Sac.  Theol.  Profess.  [mis 

post  varia  studia  cjuibus  ab  annis  teneri- 
4  fideliter,  nec  infeliciter  incubuit; 
instinetu  et  impulsu  Sp.  Sancti,  monitu 
et  hortatu 

Rggis  Jacobi,  ordines  sacros  amplexus, 
"anno  sui  Jesu.1614,  et  suai  retatte  4 2, 
Decanatu  lmjus^ecelesiae  indutus 
27  Novembris,  1621. 

Exertus  mortfe  ultimo  die  Marti  i,  1651, 
Htc  licet  in  Occiduo  cinere  aspicet  eum 
cii  jus  nomen  est  Oldens.”  ( 

■  Walton's  Life,  of  Donne,  p.  97. 
And  at  the  concluding  part  of  his 
vvprk,  Walton,  speaking  of  Dr.  Fox’s 
friendship  for  Donne,  says  (alluding 
to  this  figure), 

t£  He  lived  to  see  as  lively  a  xepre- 
•entation  of  his  dead  friend  as  marble  can 
express  ;  a  statjuc,  indeed,  so  like  Dr, 


Donne,  that  (as  his  friend  Sir  Henry  Wut- 
ton  had  expressed  himself)  {  It  seems  to 
breathe  faintly,  and  posterity  shall  look 
upon  it  as  an  artificial  miracle*.” 

There  is  a  note  in  Zouch’s  edition 
of  Walton’s  work,  by  .which  it.  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  workmanship  of  no 
less  an  Artist  than  Nicholas  Stone, 
the  eminent  statuary,  who  lived* in 
the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  I. 
and  executed  several  excellent  mo¬ 
numents  ;  particularly  one  to  the 
memory  of  a  branch  of  the  Bedford 
family,  for  which  lie  received  .€1120. 
This  note  contains  the  two  following 
memorandums,  extracted  from  a  copy 
of  his  pocket-book : 

“  In  1631,  I  made  a  tombe  fgr  Dr. 
Donne,  and\  sctte.it  up  in  St.  Paul’s,  Lon¬ 
don  ;  for  which  I  was  paid  by  Dr.  Mount- 
ford  the  sum  of  €120.  I  took  €60.  in 
plate,  in  part  of  payment.” 

“  1631.  Humphrey  May,  a  workman 
employed  under  Stone,  tinisht  the  statue 
for  Dr.  Donne’s  Monument,  €8.” 

Should  you  consider  this  commu¬ 
nication  so  far  acceptable  to  your 
Headers  as  to  give  it  a  place  in  your 
Magazine  (by  Which  you  will  not 
only  oblige  me,  hut  contribute  your 
assistance*  to  what  appears  to  have 
been  the  prevailing  ambition  of  the 
Divine,  viz.  the  transmission  of  his 
name  to  posterity),  I  may,  at  a  fu¬ 
ture  time,  send  you  drawings  of 
some  of  the  remaining  figures,  if  I 
can  discover, to  whose  memory  they 
were  executed;  which,  I  conceive, 
will  render  them  more  worthy  at¬ 
tention.  Samuel  Paterson. 

Mr.  Urban,  _  Nov.  4. 

I  SEND  you  three  views  (fig.  8,  9, 
and  10),  of  a  Watch  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to 'Oliver  Cromwell,  which 
he  took  out  of  his  fob  at  the  siege 
of  Clonmeii,  and  presented  to  tire 
ancestor  of  the  present' Colonel  Bag- 
well,  whose  sit  now-  is.  The  name 
of  the  maker,  \\  iliiarn  Clay,  is  en¬ 
graved  on  the  work  with in-sidc.  The 
outer,  or  golden  circle,  indicating  the 
day  ol  the  month,  revolves  one  di¬ 
vision  every. 24  hours;  whereby  the 
number  of  the  day  is  opposed  to  the 
index  hand  above.  P.  Q. 

M  r.  U rba  n,  tiodn? y  Stoke ,  Nov.  1 0. 
rJpHE  epigram  on  Dr.  Hill ,  which 
A  is  attributed  to  Mr.  Gar  rick  by 
Mr.  Davies,  in  his  very  entertaining 
“  Memoirs”  of  that  surprising  Actor, 

°  aud 
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and  quoted  in  your|Revir?v  of  that 
work  in  your  Magazine  for  August, 
p.  719,  is  given  by  the  elegant  Com¬ 
pilers  of  the  “  Flowers  of  Literature" 
for  the  year  1803,  to  the  late  lucc- 
tious  Mr.  Foote. — “There ^existed 
(say  they,  p.  318)  for  a  long  time 
a  vioLnt  war  of  pens  between  Sir 
John  Bill ,  the  Botanist  and  multifa¬ 
rious  writer,  and  several  of  the- 
.of  his  day,  particularly  the  late  Sa¬ 
muel  Foote.  The  following  epigram 
on  the  dramatic  efforts  of  Sir  John, 
came  from  the  satiric  quill  of  Foote. 

“  For  physic  and  farces,"  &c. 

Yours,  &c.  T.  A.  S. 

In  the  same  Review,  the  Mr.  Cooke 
mentioned  in  p.  7 IS,  is  not  ino  famous  Ac- 
ftor,  but  the  respectable  Barrister  whom  we 
have  noticed  in  vo!.  LXXv  11.  p.  .643. 

i  I LUU  STU ATIONS  OF  IIoUVCE. 

Book  II.  Eptstuu  1. 

To  Augustus. 

[  In  c o n tin U alio n, fr o m  our  l a st . ] 
Plautus  ad  exemplar  Siculi  p  rope  rare  Fpi- 
charml  ; 

Vincere  Ceecilius  gravitate,  Terentius  arte.'] 

Epicharmus,  a  Pythagorean,  and 
a  poet  of  1  lie  Old  Comedy,  flourished 
about  the  time  of  the  tyrant  Micro  of 
Syracuse,  and  therefore  anterior  to 
Aristophanes.  Plato,  in  his  Thete- 
tetes,  assigns  him  the  highest  station 
among  the  comic  poets  of  his  age. 
He  composed  upwards  of  fifty  plays, 
of  which  we  have  nothing  remaining 
except  the  names  and  a  few  frag¬ 
ments.  If,  as  our  Poet  would  lead 
us  to  infer,  he  was  the  archetype  to 
Plautus,  as  in  all  probability  Accius 
was  to  Sophocles,  and  Afranius  to 
Menander,  the  loss  of  his  works  is  to 
be  lamented,  —  Ca'cifius  was  some¬ 
what  older  than  Terence,  and  ap¬ 
pears,  liwe  him,  to  have  borrowed 
his  pieces  in  great  measure  from  Me¬ 
nander  and  other  poets  of  the  Sew 
Comedy  in  Athens,  He  cannot  have 
been  a  had  author,  since  Cicero  at 
least  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  the 
first  place  among  the  Roman  comic 
writers  does  pot  belong  to  him  *  ; 
although  in  two  other  passages  he  ac¬ 
cuses  him  of  not  iiaving  writ  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  its  purity  f.  What  the  Cri¬ 
tics  precisely  meant  by  the  gravity 
for  which  they  gave  Cfecilius,  and 
the  art  for  which  they  gave  Terence, 
the  preference,  is  a  matter  not  so 

*  De  opt.  gener.  orator,  cap.  i.  f  . 
g  In  the  famous  verses  which  Suetonius 


easily  decided.  Seeing  these  terms  are 
contrasted  together,  I  suppose  the 
gravitate  should  refer  to  the  superior 
-Solidity  of  the  matter,  and  arte  to  the 
neater  elaboration  :  the  former  had 
more  weight,  the  latter  more  taste. 
—  Perhaps,  however,  the  vincere 
may  relate  to  Plautus,  of  whom  men¬ 
tion  had  been  made  immediately  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  then  the  sense,  without 
doubt,  would  be:  C aucil ins  excelled 
him  in  neatness  and  sobriety,  Terence 
in  the  art  of  composition.  —  More¬ 
over  it  should  be  recollected,' by  the 
way,  that  we  must  not  (as  has  been 
often  dope)  place  this  judgment  tothe 
account  of  lipracc;  he  introduces  it 
as  the  sentence  of  the  critics  whom 
the  puhlick  in  his  time  were  in  the  ha¬ 
bit  of  implicitly  following  ;  and  lie  is 
so  far  from  subscribing  to  it,  that  he 
rather  endeavours  to  invalidate  it  by 
ail  that  he  observes  upon  the  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  the  preference  of  the 
antients  to  the  moderns. 

Ft  set  pit,  el  me  cum  fecit ,  et  Jove 
judicet  a' quo.]  The  judgment  which 
Horace  in  this  passage  passes  on  the 
most  admired  Roman  poets  of  the 
sixth  century,  from  father  Ennius 
down  to  the  other  moiety  of  Menan¬ 
der,  as  C.  Ca*sar  calls  liimg,  seems 
so  harsh  and  unreasonable,  that  we 
cannot  refrain  from  taking  it  into  a 
stricter  examination.  Here  naturally 
arise  two  questions  which  are  to  be 
answered.  The  first  is:  do  these  an- 
t.ient  poets  deserve  that  little  esteem 
with  which  Horace  speaks  of  them  ? 
— -  The  other  —  will  present  itself 
when  we  shall  have  answered  the  for¬ 
mer. 

1  shall  not  here,  to  favour  the  an- 
tienls,  lay  any  stress  on  the  argument 
which  is  deductible  from  the  high  esti¬ 
mation  which  they  uniformly  retained 
during  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries 
of  the  Republic.  We  know  pretty 
well  how  much  or  little  that  a  ram- 
meat  weighs.  Iu  the  mean  time,  it 
is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  period 
between  the  usurpation  of  Sylia  and 
the  last  civil  war,  that  is,  the  time 
when  Cicero  flourished,  was  precisely 
the  age  when  Roman  literature- was 
at  its  prime ;  that  in  no  other  did 
more  excellent  wits,  both  as  to  num 
her  and  intrinsic  merit,  appear  toge¬ 
ther  in  Home ;  and  that  in  no  other 
was  Greek  literature,  as  the  standard 
•rut.  cap.  lxxiii.  Epist.  ad  Attic,  vii.  3. 

.ias  preserved  to  us  in  the  life  of  Terence. 
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°f  the  Roman,  more  esteemed  and 
cultivated.  The  conclusion  there¬ 
fore  :  if  the  okl  Roman  poets,  at  siidh 
a  period,  by  such  persons,  were  uni¬ 
formly  prized,  their  works  constantly- 
heard,  read,  and  every  moment  quoted 
with  y  ieasure  —  they  could  not  have 
been  so  bad ;  they  must  have  had  a 
right  to  demand  something'  more  than 
mere  venia'm ,  as  Horace  has  it;  — 
this  conclusion,  I  say,  seems  to  arise 
from  very  just  premises;  and  that 
the  middle  proposition  is  an  undeni¬ 
able  matter  of  fact,  no  one,  at  all 
conversant  in  Cicero's  works,  will 
harbour  a  doubt.  But  we  have  no 
need  to  appeal  to  extraneous  autho¬ 
rity,  whatever  weight  it  might  even 
have  in  the  case  before  us.  Several 
compositions  of  some  of  these  au¬ 
thors  so  greatly  disparaged  by  Ho¬ 
race,  are  come  down  to  us.  We  may 
try  Cicero’s  favourable  opinion  of  the 
witticisms  of  the  Roman  Epichar-* 
mus  *  by  our  own  faculties ;  and  the 
Plautini  sales,  against  which  Horace 
so  vehemently  declares  in  his  letter 
to  thePisones,  have  ever  since  the  re¬ 
storation  of  letters  to  the  present  day 


found  as  many  admirers  as  they  had 
in  Rome.  Even  those  whose  deli¬ 
cacy  may  be  sometimes  shocked  by 
this  Poet,  whose  pieces  for  the  most 
part  represent  only  the  maimers  of 
vulgar  life,  do  justice  to  his  comic 
genius,  are  charmed  with  his  sallies 
of  wit  ;  and  often  when  alone  in  their 
study  laugh  as  outright  at  his  brilliant 
conceits,  as  though  they  were  seated 
in  the  pit  cl  the  old  Roman  theatre. 
Even  at  present  the  plays  of  Terence 
are  the  delight  of  ail  readers  of  taste, 
and  the  purity  and  elegance  of  the 
language,  on  account  ot  which  it  was 
formerly  thought  an  honour  to  Lie- 
lius  to  ascribe  them  to  him  +,  is  per¬ 
haps  t lie  least  ot  those  graces  which 
so  particularly  captivate  the  man  of 
fine  feelings,  the  discerner  of  charac¬ 
ter,  and  every  elegans  for  mar  am 
spectator.  But  even  the  antient  poets, 
of  whom  we  can  only  judge  from  a 
few  scattered  fragments,  an  Ennius,, 
a  Pacuvius,  appear  even  in  these  frag¬ 
ments  in  a  quite  different  aspect,  than 
that  wherein  they  are  here  shewn  us 
by  Horace.  For  instance,  the  follow¬ 
ing  picture  of  a  finished  coquette : 


— -7-  Quasi  in  choro  pda  luclens 
Datatm  dat  sese  ct  ccmmunem  fac'd ; 
Ahujn  tenet ,  alii  nutat ,  alibi  manus 
Est  oca/paia,  alii  pervellit  pedem  ; 

Alii  dat  annulum  spectandum,  a  labris 
A  Hum  invocat,  cum  alto  capiat,  ct  tamcn 
Alii  dal  digito  literas. - 


She  throws  herself  like  a  ball  from  hand  tc  hand 
In  the  circle  of  youths,  and  communicates  with  all ; 
With  this  she  chats,  to  the  other  she  nods. 

The  third  she  takes  by  the  hand,  and  treads 
On  the  foot  of  the  fourth  ;  gives  her  ring. 

To  the  fifth  to  look  at,  throws  to  the  sixth 
A  kiss,  sings  with  the  seventh, 

And  in  the  mean  time  talks  with  the  eighth 
By  her  fingers. - — 


Who  would  have  expected  this  picture  from  old  gaffer  Ennius  +  ?  Or  what 
Poet  would  he  ashamed  of  the  following  description  of  a  storm,  which  Cicero 
has  handed  down  to  from  Pacuvius  ? 


Interea  pr ope  jam  Occidents  sole  inhorrescit  mare, 

Tenebuv  conduplicantur,  noctisque-  ct  nhubum  occrrrat  mgr  or  $ 
Flamma  inter  nubi  corn  cat,  cadinn  sonitu  contremit, 

Grando  nistu  imbh  lurgijluo  subita  turbine  prcrcipitans  cadit , 
Undique  cmnes  venti  enimpunt,  mcevi  existunt  turbines, 

Fernet  (jestu  pelagus .• - 


*  Duplex  onviino  est  jocandi  genus,  r mum  illiberale,  petuldns ,  Jlagitiosum,  obscoenutn  : 
elterum  elegajis,  urhanum,  ingeniosum,  fax c turn  ;  quoginere  non  modo  Plautus  uoster,  et 
Atticonon  antiq-ia  comcedia,  sed.  etiam  Socraticormn  phUosophorum  libri  refern  cunt.  Cicero, 
cle  O.ffic:  lib.  i.  cap.  29. 

j  Secutus  sum  —  Terentiurn,  cujus  fabellcr  propter  elegantiam  sermonis  putcibantur  d 
Caio  LeeliO  scribi.  Id.  ad  Attic,  vii.  3. 
j  See  Fragm.  Veter.  Peetar .  led.  Edit.  H.  Stephahi,  p.  131. 

Cic.  de  Of  at  ore,  lib,  in.  cap.  39. 
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There  needs  only  a  paw  to  be  seen 
for  knowing  whether  it  belongs  to  a 
lion.  However  great  the  defects  of 
"these  old  poets  might  be,  was  it  fair 
to  pass  over  their  excellences  in  si¬ 
lencer  .And  if  we  reflect  upon  the 
barbarism  of  their  times,  the  defect 
of  art  and  politeness,  in  short,  the 
disadvantage  of  being  the  first  to 
break  the  ice,  ought  the  courage  and 
industry  w  ith  which  they  broke  it  to 
be  despised  ?  We  all  know  the  an¬ 
swer  of  Virgil  to  one  who  expressed 
his  surprise  at  finding  the  Poet  of  the 
xE'neid  poring  over  the  annals  of  En¬ 
nius:  1  am  looking  for  gold  jn  a  dung¬ 
hill —  Horace  speaks  only  of  the 
dunghill,  forgetting  to  mention  how 
much  gold  a  Virgil  found  in  it.  — 
Besides,  he  seems  to  merit  censure 
for  throwing  together  the  antiquated 
Livius  Androaicus  and  Atta,  with 
Ennius,  Accius,  Ntevius,  these  with 
Plautus,  Caecilius,  Paenvius,  and 
them  again  with  Terence  and  Afra- 
nius :  since,  although  they  all  lived 
within  the  course  of  one  century,  yet 
40  or  50  years  earlier  or  later  with 
authors  of  this  class  make  a  great  dif¬ 
ference;  and,  for  example,  the  inter¬ 
val  between  Terence  and  Plautus 
(who  was  not  much  above  30  years 
older  than  Terence)  w  ith  reference  to 
taste,  urbanity,  and  elegance  of  dic¬ 
tion,  is  very  considerable.  To  con¬ 
found  Terence  with  an  Ennius  and  a 
Ntevius,  or  in  general  with  authors 
who  almost  always  wrote  with  harsh¬ 
ness  and  frequently  with  negligence, 
appears,  whether  even  that  was  done 
from  negligence  or  from  design,  to 
be  unpardonable. 

It  was  never  my  intention  to  vindi¬ 
cate  Horace  wherever  any  thing  hu¬ 
man  may  befall  him.  However,  it  is 
here  well  worth  the  enquiry,  whe¬ 
ther,  amidst  such  strong  evidence 
against  his  taste  or  again  t.  his  judg¬ 
ment,  something  may  not  be  allcdged 
in  his  defence  ?  In  the  first  place,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  Horace  here  has 
no  design  to  lay  down  a  theory,  or  a 
complete  and  proper  estimate  of  the 
antient  poets,  though  it  was  certainly 
allowable  for  him  to  view'  them  solely 
on  that  side  which  best  served  his  as¬ 
sertion,  that  the  moderns  had  not 
justice  against  the  antieuts  ;  ' espe¬ 


cially  as  the  publick  did  more  than 
justice  to  the  latter.  Thus  then  it  is 
undeniable,  that  most  of  the  poets 
whom  lie  specifies  by  name,  were 
really  chargeable  with  the  defects  he 
lays  to  their  account :  whether  from 
the  fault  of  their  times,  or  whether 
and  how  much  they  were  themselves 
to  blame,  it  was  not  here  necessary 
for  him  to  enquire:  he  had  no  inter¬ 
est  in  disparaging  these  poets,  who 
had  done  him  no  injury;  but  only 
to  shame  the  pedantic  sciolists  and 
presumptuous  arbiters  of  taste  in  com¬ 
position,  who,  in  his  opinion,  set  too 
high  a  value  on  them  :  and,  from  a 
self-conceit  prejudicial  to  art  and  ge¬ 
nius,  despised  the  moderns,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  were  bad,  but  because  they 
were  not  the  antients.  To  be  brief  ; 
it  likewise  tends,  l  think,  to  the 
justification  of  our  Bard,  that  the 
antients,  of  w  hom  he  was  speaking, 
were  beholden  for  almost  all  the  good 
that  wms  in  them,  to  the.  Greeks; 
and  that,  therefore,  excepting  the 
merit  of  having  made  a  beginning 
and  broken  the  ground,  iittie  re¬ 
mained  to  their  account.  This  holds 
good  even  of  Terence,  and  of  liitn 
particularly  ;  since  he  formed  himself 
entirely  on  the  great  models  of  the 
modern  Greek  comedy,  and  presents 
his  pieces  himself  to  the  publick  as  no¬ 
thing  more  than  free  translations  or 
pictures  composed  from  several  of 
the  Greeks.  Ju  like  manner,  we  need 
only  to  cast  a  look  at  the  description 
of  a  coquette  by  Ennius,  for  perceiv¬ 
ing  that  it  is  taken  from  some  Greek 
writer.  The  same  may  be  affirmed 
of  ail  their  old  tragedies,  which  were 
mere  translations  or  copies  from  Greek 
originals.  Horace,  therefore,  in  fact 
does  them  no  wrong,  in  .silent!;  pass¬ 
ing  over  their  beauties,  which  were 
so  many  plagiarisms,  .and  noticing 
only  what  properly  belonged  to  the 
generality  of  them,  their  still  rude 
uncultivated  taste,  and  their  negli¬ 
gence  m  language,  expression,  and 
versification.  —  To  conclude;  it 
should  also  he  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion,  that  the  sprightly  humour  in 
which  lie  treats  the  whole  subject, 
is  a  sort  of  poetical  fiction,,  whereby 
he  seeks  to  animate  his  discourse,  and 
to  make  Augustus  smile;  and  that 


*  A  number  of  happy  expressions  and  metaphors  which  still  appear  in  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  Ennius,  and  which  we  find  again  in  the  jEneis,  evince,  that  Virgil  well 
knew  how  to  avail  himself  of  this  gold -mine.  Vide  JSlacrobiu  ,  Saturnal.  lib.  vi. 

farther 
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farther  on,  where  the  history  of  the 
Roman  poesy  leads  him  again  to  the 
dramatical  attempts  of  the  Romans, 
he  does  ample  justice  to  their  tragic 
poets. 

A  on  eqvidem  insector ,  deleudaque 
tormina  Livi ,  &c.]  This  Livius  was 
properly  a  Greek,  named  Anaroni- 
cus,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Rom;  ns,  and  on  being  set  at  li¬ 
berty  by  M.  Livius  Saiinator,  had, 
according  to  the  Roman  custom, 
adopted  the  appellative  of  his  patron. 
It  was  he  who  in  the  year  514  first 
brought  out  on  the  theatre  afcJlome, 
a  species  of  tragedy  which  had  some 
resembla:  ce  to  that  of  the  Greeks; 
but  certainly  the  merit  arising  from 
this  essay  could  not  be  of  so  much 
consequence  in  the  sight  of  Horace, 
as  ro  induce  him  to  recognize  in  the 
barbarous  verses  of  that  old  poet,  on 
whose  account  he  had  received  so 
many  strokes  of  the  ferula  at  school, 
all  those  beauties  which  his  ear-box¬ 
ing  pedagogue  Orbiiius  thought  he 
beheld  in  them.  Bentley,  who  is  al¬ 
ways  so  fain  to  be  singular  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  finds  it,  I  know  not  why;  in 
his  heart  with  great  zeal  to  take  the 
part  of  honest  Orbiiius,  probably  be¬ 
cause  he  was  of  the  Busbeian  School, 
and  therefore  partial  to  Orbiiius  for 
his  Orthodox  method  of  healing 
learning  into  bis  boys  either  at  one 
end  or  the  other.  He,  thinks  Livius 
Andrqnicus  much  too  old  an  author 
t*>  have  been  used  as  a  school-book  ; 
and  therefore,  with  the  despotic  au¬ 
thority  of  a  critic,  for  Livius  puts 
Ltevius,  the  name  of  another  antient 
author,  very  little  known,  whose 
E ro i o g (eg nia  ( L o v e -gam es)  A u s on ius, 
in  his  Cento  A  upiiulis,  compares  to 
the  fe, scemiiv.es' of  Annianus.  L Gul¬ 
ley  was  not  w  rong  in-  supposing  that 
a  school -hook  of  this  stamp  would  be 
no  bad  means  of  fixing  the  attention 
of  young  students,  and  Slave  saved 
Orbiiius  the  trouble  of  boxing  their 
ears  tor  tneir  vagrancy  of  thodght : 
only  it  is  not  probable  that  ever 
any  schoolmaster,  except  a  Bentley, 
would  have  hit  upon  so  ingenious 
an  expedient,.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  can  be  more  weak  than  his 
objection  to  old  Livius.  Orbiiius 
had  been  a  disbanded  soldier,  and 
usurped  the  pedagogical  sceptre  from 
mere  indigence,  when  the  boy  Ho¬ 
race  Jearnt  of  him  to  read  and  write. 
Probably  his  own  erudition  was  not 
very  extensive,  and  he  read  Livius 


with  his  scholars,  because  it  was'  the 
author  out  of  whom  he  himself  had 
been  taught  to  read., —  In  this  Epis¬ 
tle  I  should  have  had  many  more 
quarrels  with  our  supercilious  critic, 
had  1  been  inclined  to  notice  all  the 
provocations  he  gives.  His  emenda¬ 
tions  are  generally  in  the  same  taste 
with  the  above,  and  almost  always 
involve  contradictions. 

/Perambuleb  illtce ,  &c..]  T.  Quin- 
tius  Atta,  likewise  an  author  of  the 
Roman  national  comedy  (j'abvlarum 
togataruni)  seems  to  have  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  His 
name  is  not  otherwise,, mentioned  by 
any  author  of  eminence.  We  per¬ 
ceive,  however,  from  this  passage, 
that  ins  pieces  had  sometimes  the  ho¬ 
nour  to  be  acted  by  the  Garr»ek,  Le 
Kain,  and  Freviiie,  of  the  Roman 
stage,  and  from  that  advantage  gained 
applause.  —  The  grammarian  Rest  us. 
informs  us,  that  this  ,  Quine t ius  ob¬ 
tained  the  surname  Atta  (a  Sabine 
word)  from  his  gait,  because  from 
some  defect  in  the  conformation  of 
his  feet,  he  bad  a  hobbling  or  limp¬ 
ing  gait.  The  scholiasts  discover  in 
the  expression  made  use  of  by  Ho¬ 
race  an  allusion  to  that  infirmity, 
which  is  entirely  lost  upon  us. 

Quo'  gravis  jEsopm qua’  ductus, 
Roscius  egit .]  The  Poet  to  his  own 
justification  finds  it  necessary  to  touch 
upon  the  real  causes  why  those  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  who  had  passed 
the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  century,  evinced  so  extraor¬ 
dinary  a  partiality  for  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  such  Poets  as  Accius,  Nae- 
vius,  Atta,  and  the  like  of  them.  The 
first,  and  without  doubt  the  principal 
reason  was,  because  in  their  youth, 
therefore  in  the: age  of  the  liveliest 
impressions,  they  had  seen  those 
pieces  performed  by  Assopus  and  Ros¬ 
cius,  the  greatest  actors  that  Rome 
Had  ever  possessed,  in  such  perfec¬ 
tion,  as  to  leave  them  nothing  to 

*  o 

wish  tor  more.  These  two  artists 
flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  age 
which  immediately  preceded  the  Au¬ 
gustan  :  but  they  both  attained  to  an 
advanced  period,  and  were  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  occasionally,  for  doing 
honour  to  the  great  men  and  to 
tire  nation,  even  in  their  old  age, 
on  extraordinary  conjunctures,  to 
exhibit  their  talents  on  the  stage. 
E,  so  pus  did  so  for  the  last  time,  when 
Pompey  the  Great  opened  his  magni¬ 
ficent  amphitheatre  in  Ike  year  608, 

but 
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but  his  powers  were  no  longer  an¬ 
swerable  to  his  good  will ;  his  voice 
failed  him  exactly  al  the  passage, w  here 
he  wanted  to  produce  the  strongest 
effect, ‘and  the  whole  audience  agreed, 
say  s  Cicero  * * * §,  that  he  should  now 
have  leave  to  retire.  The  most  con¬ 
vincing  proof  how  high  he  stood  in 
the  public  favour  at  Home,  and  how 
extravagantly  talents  of  this  kind 
were  at  that  time  rewarded,  is,  that 
although  he  lived  at  an  pence  which 
amounted  to  the  utmost  prodigality, 
lie  left  to  his  son  twenty  millions  of 
sesterces,  or  upwards  of  ,£.200,000. 
/Esopus  was  only  a  tragedian;  Ros¬ 
cius  excelled  in  both  kinds  of  acting. 
Cicero,  who  was'  a  great  friend  to 
both  these  performers,  lived  particu¬ 
larly  with  Ibis  Roscius  on  a  footing 
of  intimacy,  much  to  the  honour  of 
the  player.  His  v  oiks  abound  in  in¬ 
stances  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
he  held  the  art,  no  less  than  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  character  of  Roscius.  How 
excellent  a  man  must  lie  have  been, 
of  whom  a  Cicero  could  publicly  say, 
w  ithout  fear  of  contradiction,  “  he  is 
so  complete  an  artist,  that  he  alone 
seems  deserving  to  be  seen  upon  the 
stage;  and  so  honourable  and  good 
a  man,  that  we  ala  ost  unwillingly 
sec  him  on  the  stage  +.”  —  The  speecii 
wherein  he  defends  him  against  the 
accusation  of  a  certain  Fannius  Chas 
ren,  and  Whereof  unluckily  the  exor¬ 
dium  and  peroration,  and  therefore 
precisely  what  would  have  proved 
the  most  in  teres  ing  to  us,  are  lost, 
contains,  in  tire  sixth  chapter,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  a  still  stronger  passage:*:.  in 
his  art,  according  to  the  universal 
testimony  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
had  attained -to  such  great  perfec  tion, 
that  it  grew  into  a  proverb;  and  to 
say  of  any  one  who  e.vedied  in  some 
kind  of  science  or  profession,  “  he  is 
a  Roscius  in  his  way,”  was  the  high¬ 
est  compliment  that  could  be  paid 
hira'y  One  of  the  merits*- which  this 
artist  acquired  in  behalf  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Drama  was,  that  his  house  was  a 
sort  of  academy,  where  good  actors 


were  formed  and  trained  up  under  3ns 
tuition.  However,  he  was  frequently 
wont  to  say  :  “  that  he  had  as  yefc 
found  no  scholar,  whom  he  could 
make  thoroughly,aceomplishe  i  ;  not 
as  though  some  of  them  did  not  turn 
out  perfectly  well,  but  because  to 
him  the  smallest  defect  was  intolera¬ 
ble  ||.”  If  any  one  could  be  justified 
in  that  strictness,  or  rather  in  that 
involuntary  delicacy,  it  fvas  Roscius  ; 
for  lie  was  deficient  in  nothing.  Na¬ 
ture  had  endowed  him  with  qvery  re¬ 
quisite;  the  finest  figure,  the  most 
agreeable  tone  of  voice,  the  most 
graceful  attitudes  and  motions  — 
and  to  these  endowments, ,  .so  essential 
to  an  actor,  he  united  all  that  sci¬ 
ence,  study,  and  industry,  were  able 
to  do  for  evolving  those  happy  dis¬ 
positions.  What  v wonder  then,  if 
those  Romans  who  had  been  so  for¬ 
tunate  as  to  see  a  Roscius,  an  fEso- 
pus,  act  the  plays  of  a  Plautus,  Pa- 
cuvius,  Accius,  Ciecilius,  &e.  (and  of 
whom  many  were  yet  alive)  had  re¬ 
tained  such  an  agreeable  impression 
from  it  during  tne  remainder  or  their 
lives,  that  the  modern  pieces  repre¬ 
sented  by  players,  who  though  trained 
up  under  those  great  patterns,  yet 
alw  ays  were  very  far  inferior  to  diem, 
could  not  give  them  the  same  degree 
of  pleasure,  even  though  the  compo¬ 
sitions  themselves  had  been  better  ? 
—  This  consideration  may  indeed  be 
pleaded  in  favour  of  the  old  gentle¬ 
men  with  whom  Horace  here  seems 
to  deal  rather  harshly ;  it  however 
diminishes  little  or  nothing  of  the  se¬ 
verity  of  the  reproach  he,  casts  upon 
thetn  —  though,  in  fact,  that  cannot 
be  termed  a  reproach  which  he  addu¬ 
ces  simply  as  a  physical  and  psycho¬ 
logical  argument  why  the  moderns 
could  find  little  favour  in  the  sight 
of  these. gentry. 

Jam  la  Hare  N timer  carmen  qui 
laudat,  et  i'Uu'U  Ac.]  King  Numa, 
the  founder  of  the  old  Roman  form 
or  worship,  instituted  an  order  of 
Priests  of  .Mars,  twelve  in  number, 
into  whose  custody  he  committed  the 


*  Epist.  lib.  vii.  1.  . 

f  Cum  artifex  ejusmodi  sit,  ut  solus  dignus  vidcatur,  qui  in  secna^  spectatur,  turn  vir 
ejusmodi  est,  ut  solus  dignus  vidcatur  qui  nun  accedat.  Pro  S uinct.  cap.  95. 

,X  Hut  ita  digrdssimus  est  scerta  propter  artificutm ,  ut  tlignfeshnus  sit  curia  propter 
abstinent. am.  Orat.  pro  Rose.  Com.  cap.  6. 

§  De  Orat.  lib.  1.  cap. ‘28.  Videiisne  pi  am  nihil  ah'eo  nisi  perfeete,  nihil  nisi  cum 
sumtn4  venustate  fiat?  Nihil  nisi  ita  ut  decent,  ut  a/i-ocbnes  rnovoat  atque  delete  t  > 
Itaque  hoc  jam  diu  est  cvnsequutus,  ut,  in  quo  quisque  artijicio  excellen  t,  is  in  suo  gc-nere 
Roscius  dioerctur.  }j  ibid. 


b  raven 
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brazen  target  ( an  cilia )  which  fell 
down  from  heaven.  Their  grand  fes¬ 
tival  was  held  in  March  ;  at  which 
time  they  carried  their  sacred  charge 
about  the  city.  They  were  clad  in  a 
short  scarlet  cassock,  having  round 
them  a  broad  belt,  clasped  with  brass 
buckles ;  on  their  heads  they  wore 
copper  helmets.  In  this  manner  they 
went  along  the  streets  with  a  nimble 
motion,  keeping  just  measures  with 
their  feet,  and  demonstrating  great 
strength  and  agility  by  the  various 
and  graceful  turns  of  their  body.  One 
of  the  religious  ceremonies  practised 
by  these  priests,  was  a  warlike  dance, 
which  they  performed  in  public  on 
this  festival  in  honour  of  the  God  of 
War,  by  order  of  King  Jsumo,  to 
music  of  his  own  composing;  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  certain  anthem,  Ci  nceived 
in  a  style  and  metre  auribus  istius  tem- 
poris  aero  mm  o  dal  a,  as  Tacitus  says, 
and  w  hich  iu  Horace’s  time  was  about 
as  intelligible  as  the  old  Monk  Lyd¬ 
gate’s  hymn  to  St.  .Agues  is  in  ours. 
This  is  the  Carmen  Safiare ,  to  which 
our  Poet  alludes  in  this  place.  Varro, 
who  employed  so  much  time  and 
pains  in  searching  into  the  Roman  an¬ 
tiquities,  thought  he  had  found  the 
key  to  this  barbarous  old  ballad,  and 
thereby  set  the  fashion  to  all  the  ex¬ 
travagant  admirers  of  whatever  is 
old,  to  talk  of  it  as  though  they  un¬ 
derstood  it  and  discovered  glorious 
matter  in  it-  It  was  at  least  a  na¬ 
tional  song  v^voc,  as  Diony¬ 

sius  of  Halicarnassus  styles  it)  a  ge¬ 
nuine  old  Roman  production,  in 
which  probably  there  was  nothing 
that,  savoured  of  Homer,  Alcaeus,  or 
Pindar;  aiid  may,  therefore,  reason¬ 
ably  be  supposed  extremely  precious 
to  the  pretenders  to  a  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  Roman  patriotism. 

Ut  pri^mum  positis  rntgari  Grcecia 
belflu ,  &c.]  Domestic  and  foreign, 
till  the  time  that  the  regal  title  had 
ceased  in  almost  all  the  Grecian 
States,  and  from  that  period  in  parti¬ 
cular  subsequent  to  the  Persian  or 
Medan  war,  which  succeeded  to  the 
3ige  of  Pericles  down  to  Alexander 
t.he  Great. 

Sub  nut  rice  puella  velut  si  luderet 
■infans,  &c.]  1  reckon  this  picture  of 
the  genius  and  tastd  of  the  Greeks 
Tor  the  liberal  arts,  one  of  Jhe  finest 
passages  in  all  Horace.  The  Greeks 
were  the  first  uation  in  the  world 
who  converted  all  kinds  of  bodily 


and  mental  exercises  into  play  ;  and, 
by  making  these  games  an  object  of 
national  concern,  they  formed  a  na¬ 
tional  character,  by  which  they  were 
to  all  the  other  nations  what  their 
A  Icibiades  or  Aspasia  would  have  been 
wherever  they  came.  They  were  the 
first  who  had  the  ingenuity  to  make, 
of  the  especial  prerogative  of  man 
above  the  other  animals,  of  spefech, 
an  art,  and  that  the  most  powerful 
of  all.  Singing,  playing  on  the  lyre, 
and  dancing,  were  with  them  the  arts 
of  the  Muses.  To  them  alone  did  the 
Goddess  of  Beauty  reveal  herself, 
with  the  Charities,  her  inseparable 
handmaids :  and  beautiful  were  all 
their  works;  grace  was  diffused  over 
all  that  they  said  and  did.  ,  They 
aioue  found  out  the  secret  of  blend¬ 
ing  the  sublime  with  the  beautiful, 
and  the  useful  with  the  agreeable. 
Their  lawgivers  were  singers,  their 
heroes  sacrificed  to  the  Muses,  and 
their  moralists  to  the  Grace  .  The 
most  abstract- ideas  of  the  human  in¬ 
tellect  were  endued  in  the  fancy  of 
their  poets,  under  the  pencil  of  their 
painters,  in  the  hands  of  their  sculp¬ 
tors,  with  a  beautiful  body,  and  be¬ 
came  lovely  affecting  images.  Even 
rel  igion,  with  so  many  other  nations 
the  most  cruel  and  terrific,  obtained 
among  them  a  benevolent  aspect ;  the 
deities ,of  other  nations  were  hiero¬ 
glyphic  monsters,  their’s  the  ideal 
forms  of  perfect  humanity.  Their 
mysteries  were,  as  Cicero  acquaints 
us,  a  benefit  to  the  world;  and  in 
that  mysterious  darkness,  where  other 
nations  were  tormented  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  spectres  of  superstition,  they  de¬ 
rived  joy  in  life  and  hope  in  death* *'. 
In  al^  these  the  brisk,  free,  juvenile 
genius  of  the  Greeks  operated  w  ith  a 
sort  of  joyial  careless  enthusiasm, 
sportively  tripping  from  one  elegant 
game  to  another.  All  their  fine  arts 
had  an  a?ra,  when  they  were  passion¬ 
ately  pursued,  loved,  and  rewarded  ; 
even  the  inconstancy  of  their  charac¬ 
ter  proved  favourable  to  the  arts  ;  as 
they  nev  er  adhered  long  to  any  model 
of  beauty,  to  any  degree  of  ingenu¬ 
ity,  to  the  manner  of  any  master,  but 
were  ever  in  quest  of  somewhat  new, 
and,  even  if  not  more  beautiful,  at 
least  so  it  were  but  different ;  for  this 
reason,  however,  their  arts,  after  all, 
were  but  toys,  with  w  hich  the  nation 


*  Cic.  de  Lvfib,  lib.  ii.  cap.  14. 

•  played ; 
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played  ;  they  now  caressed,  now  threw' 
them  away,  "now  again  took  them 
up,  dressed  them  differently,  &c. 

Sub  nut/ice  picella  velut  si  ludcret  infans , 
Scribendi  studio.]  If  it  should  be  asked 
whether  Horace,  when  he  was  di¬ 
verting  himself  with  this  ridiculous 
epidemy  of  his  times,  might  have 
known  that  the  divine  Augustus  him¬ 
self,  to  whom  he  was  writing,  w%j 
not  free  from  the  infection  t  We 
could  not  positively  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  but  that  Augustus  was  some¬ 
what  of  a  dabbler  in  poetry,  we  learn 
from  Suetonius  —  Poetic  am  sum, an¬ 
ti  m  altigit.  We  have  still,  he  adds, 
one  single  piece  of  his  in  hexameters, 
the  subject  and  title  whereof  is  Sid- 
lia .  • —  The  materials  were  beautiful 
and  cdpious;  and  how  a  poet  of  ii is 
rank  m  ty  have  worked  them  up,  we 
may  easily  imagine !  —  Besides  this, 
there  was  extant  in  the  time  of  Sue¬ 
tonius  a  small  collection  of  epigrams 
by  him,  which  likewise  might  have 
been  rather  watery,  as  he  used  io 
meditate  them  in  tlie  bath.  The  tra¬ 
gedy  of  Ajax,  mentioned  by  the  same 
author,  was  probably  a  production  of 
bis  younger  years,  when  we  may  well 
suppose  him  to  have  had  the  vanity 
of  hoping  to  vanquish  Sophocles.  He 
set  about  this  work  at  first  with  great 
fury  (magno  impetu),  but  afterwards, 
finding  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  it 
so  well  as  he  expected,  he  gave  it 
up.  Probably  the  l/on  mol  that  he  gave 
in,  answer  to  the  poet. Lucius  Vai’ius, 
on  his  enquiring  after  his  Ajax,  was 
the  best  of  it*.  (In  order,  however, 
to  understand  it,  we  should  previ¬ 
ously  know,  that  Ajax  in  the  last 
scene  of  the  piece  was  to  have  fallen 
oil  his  own  sword,  and  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  for  etfaciug  what  they  had 
written,  customarily  used  the  sponge.) 
My  Ajax,  said  Augustus,  is  tumbled 
into  the  sponge  —  in  spongiam  in - 
.cuhuit.  —  It  is,  therefore,  not  very 
likely  that  Horace  was  entirely  ignor¬ 
ant  of  these  poetical  achievements  of 
Augustus.  1  know  not  whether  Be- 
roaldus  has  a  just  apprehension  of 


Virgil,  in  taking  the  verse  in  the 
eighth  eclogue, 

En  erit  ut  liceai  totum  mihiferre per  orbem 
Sola  Sopbocleo  tua  carmiua  digna  ce- 
thumo, 

for  a  compliment,  that  Virgil  in¬ 
tended  to  pay  the  then  Octavius  Cae¬ 
sar,  on  account  of  the  Ajax  he  had 
begun:  but.  that  Horace  was  not  the 
man  to  have  Battered  even  an  Augus¬ 
tus  at  the  expence  of  his  taste,  we 
have  sufficient  evidence  to  believe. 
Perhaps  he  thought  tne  best  way  of 
paying  his  court  to  him  was,  by  not 
letting  him  at  all  perceive  that  he 
knew  any  thing  concerning  his  poe¬ 
try.  Whether,  however,  that  respect¬ 
ful  ignorance  was  as  well  received  as 
the  gross  flattery  of  Virgil,  is  another 
question. 

Partins  mendacior.]  How  odious 
the  Parthians  were  to  the  Romans  of 
those  times,  is  seen  from  numerous 
passages  in  the  writings  of  Horace. 
Par  this  mendacior  wras  probably  a  sort 
of  proverb  in  Rome,  lor  which  they 
could  adduce  no  better  reason  than 
that  national  hatred  which  arose 
from  the  sensible  defeat  they  had  suf¬ 
fered  under  Crassus  and  Anthony 
from  the  Parthians. 

Abroionum.]  The  antients  made 
a  wine  from  the  root  of  this  plant, 
which  was  used  medicinally. 

Carmine  di  super i  placantur,  car¬ 
mine  manes.]  I  conceive  it  to  be 
a  delicate  kind  of  humour  or  jocular 
turn  in  the  enumeration  which  Ho¬ 
race  makes  in  this  fine  passage,  of 
the  various  uses  of  poetry  with  regard 
to  their  popular  customs,  mingling 
the  real  and  imaginary  together,  and 
thereby  imperceptibly  avoid  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  wishing  from  vanity  io 
make  an  art  which  he  practises  him¬ 
self,  of  greater  consequence  than  it 
is.  The  number  of  superstitions  to 
which  songs  were  made  subservient 
from  the  remotest  ages,  is  univer¬ 
sally  known,  and  ha,  been  already- 
noticed  by  us  in  a  remark  upon  the 
nrst  Epistle  to  Maecenas.  Carmen 


*  Macrobius,  who  relates  this  anecdote,  says  only,  Lucius,  gravis  trag&diarum  ctr:p- 
tor.  Tins  set  some  of  the  learned  upon  racking  their  brains  to  find  out  who  th.s  Lu¬ 
cius  might  be  ?  The  most  natural  supposition  would  have  lit  on  the  Poet  lAfc.us  Va- 
rius  (of  whom  more  will  be  said  hereafter but  just  for  that  reason  it  was-  the  last. 
■St'sduni  in  scirpo  queer  ere,  is  a  proverb  that  seems  to  have  been  expressly  made  or  the 
interpreters  of  the  antients  in  general.  On  that  account,  however,  it  may  be  that  they 
so  often  leave  the  real  knots  untouched.  .  .  .  j 
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with  the  Latins  signified  indifferently 
either  an  epic ;  or  lyric  poem,  or  a 
form  of  incantation.  The  rhythmus 
itself  was  thought  to  contain  a  latent 
andmjStical  irtue.  Verses  were  the 
language  of.  the  Deities.  Apollo  de¬ 
livered  his  oracles  no  otherwise  than 
in  sententious  verses;  what  the  pro¬ 
phetic  wind  dispersed  from  the  cave 
of  the  Cmiuean  £ibyl  in  V  irgil,  were 
a  number  of  separate  leaves  inscribed 
with  verses.  The  carmina  to  which 
Horace  ascribes  the  efficacy  of  propi¬ 
tiating  both  the  super  and  subterra¬ 
nean  divinities,  are  properly, the  the- 
urglc  hymns  which  -were  sung  in  the 
Orphic  and  other  mysteries,  and  in 
general  at  all  piacular  or  expiatory 
rites,  and  at  the  oblations  to  the  dead. 

slgricolce  prisci ,  fortes ,  parvoque 
beatiy  &c.]  How  beautiful  is  this  pic¬ 
ture  of  harvest-home  of  the  antient 
Romans,  still  happy  in  their  primi¬ 
tive  rustic  simplicity  of  manners ! 
How  artiess,  and  yet  how  philoso¬ 
phical,  this  description  of  the  rural 
origin  of  poetry  among  them  1  What 
a  soft,  benign  spirit  of  nature  and 
humanity  breathes  through  the  savage 
graces  of  this  delightful  landscape ! 
Every  word  deserves  a  commentary, 
and  would  by  a  commentary  be  pro- 
pbaned. 

Flaribus  fy  vino  genium  memorem 
brevis  Fvi\  ]  There  is  an  ineffable 
beauty  in  the  epithet  genium  menio- 
rem  brevis  airi,  which  the  reader  of 
sentiment  must  discover  by  his  own 
ieelings,  as  it  is  in  possible  to  trans¬ 
late  the  passage  otherwise  than  by  a 
paraphrase  which  makes  the  periods 
drag,  and  thus  spoils  the  whole  de¬ 
scription. 

J'escennina  per  hunc ,  &c.J  What 
among  the  Greeks  were  denominated 
bucolics  and  eclogues,  and  which  -were 
sung  by  itinerant  minstrels  and  musi¬ 
cians  about  the  villages  at  the  feast  of 
Bacchus ;  and  whence,  by  little  and  lit¬ 
tle,  the  tragedy  and  comedy  of  the  A- 
thenians  were  formed,  were  nearly  the 
same  with  the  Fescemiines  among  the 
Romans.  They  were  a  sort  or  im¬ 
promptu*  the  occasion,  subject,  and 
quality  w hereof,  Horace  makes  us 
sufficiently  acquainted" with.  Nature 
Herself,  as  Aristotle,  it  is  well  known, 
observes,  teaches  the  most  rude  and 
uncivilized  men  a  species  of  wild  ver¬ 
sification,  from  which  art  has  gradu¬ 
ally  formed  what  among  polished  na¬ 
tions  is  styled  poetry,  The  same  na¬ 


ture  which  taught  the  raw  Roman 
husbandmen  to  sing  and  to  dance, 
taught  them  also  to  reduce  their  songs 
to  a  sort  of  metre;  but  their  versCs 
were  like  their  singing  and  their  danc¬ 
ing.  They  were  called  Saturnine 
verses ;  perhaps  because  they  were 
worthy  of  the  Saturnian  age,  when 
nature  stiff  sported  in  the  lull  licence 
of  childish  festivity  and  ease ;  and 
Fescemiines,  from  the  antient  city 
Fescennia,  in  Etruria,  where  they 
are  said  to  have  had  their  origin. 
Probably  because  the  Roman  yeo¬ 
manry  of  that  time  used  to  marry 
their  children  generally  at  the  festi¬ 
val  of  getting  in  the  corn,  the  name 
of  Fescennincs  -was  peculiarly  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  nuptial  songs,  which 
the  companions  of  the  bridegroom 
sung  in  rude  extempore  verses  be¬ 
fore  the  bridal  chamber.  In  these 
carols,  sung  in  chorus  by  an  un¬ 
tutored,  wanton  band  of  youths, 
in  the  intoxication  of,  a  tumul¬ 
tuous  joy,  decency,  we  mav  ea¬ 
sily  suppose,  was  as  little,  heeded  as 
the  rhythmus  ;  the  coarser  the  better, 
was  the  only  rule  ;  double  meanings, 
obscenities,  ludicrous  anecdotes  con¬ 
cerning  the  bridegroom,  all  w  as  cur¬ 
rent  if  it  only  raised  a  laugh ;  and  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  rival  ship 
w;ho  should  surpass  the  other  in  jocu¬ 
larity,  and  set  the  company  in  the 
loudest  roar,  w'as,  that  the  Fescen- 
nines  grew  into  a  sort  of  pasquinades, 
and  thus  at  length  from  jest  became 
earnest;  insomuch,  th<jt  at  last  the 
police  was  obliged  to  interfere  in  the 
business,  and  forbid  them,  under  pe¬ 
nalty  of  the  cudgel,  from  singing  in¬ 
decent  sarcasms  against  eacii  other. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  old  custom  of 
the  Fescennine  F.pithalamiums  wss 
continueduofwithstanding  in  reputable 
houses,  which,  though  in  process  of 
time  more  polished  with  respect  to 
language  and  expression,  afforded  no 
music  to  chaste  ears.  Specimens  of 
this  nature' may  be  seen  in  the  poems 
of  Catullus  and  of  Ausonius.  Augus¬ 
tus  himself  had  in  his  triumviral 
>outli  regaled  his  friend  Poiiio  with 
a  Fescejininus,  which,  agreeably  to 
the  letter  of  the  old  law  would  have 
merited  the  cudgel.  Polliohs  friends 
were  of  opinion,  that  he  ought  to 
testify  his  gratitude  to  the  triumvir 
on  his  marriage  with  the  beautiful 
Livia  by  a  wedding  Carmen  in  the 
same  taste :  but  Poiiio,  w  hose  first 

impulse 
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impulse  of  angor  had  in  the  mean 
time  abated,  returned  them  the  cele¬ 
brated  answer:  “The  party  is  too 
unequal  ;  to  write  *  against  a  bel-es- 
pr.it,  who  can  proscribe.”  —  The 
prudence  of  Boliio  has  descended  in 
hereditary  succession  upon  all,  who 
find  themselves  in  pretty  similar  situ¬ 
ations;  and  an  author  who  can  bring 
a  hundred  thousand  men  into  the 
held,  may  write  what  he  will. 

G real  0 nuon rl-st reel .  W.  T . 

THE  PROJECTOR.  No.  XC. 

**  I  do  not  love  thee,  Dr.  Fell, 

•The- reason -why  I  cannot  tell. 

But  1  do  not  love  thee.  Dr.  Fell.” 

THESE  lines,  I  have  somewhere 
read,  contain  the  whole  essence 
of  physiognomy,  and  imply  that  what¬ 
ever  progress  we  endeavour  to  make 
in  that  science,  over  and  above  the 
general  and  vague  opinion  we  are  apt 
to  form  of  a  man  from  his  counter 
nance,  is  dangerous  affectation,  and 
leads  to  presumptuous  conclusions. 
Whether  1  am  exactly  of  this  opi¬ 
nion,  may  perhaps  appear  from  tiie 
following  remarks  lately  made,  when 
I ''was  reviewing  the  many  vast  pro.- 
jects  presented  to  the  pubiick  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  w  hich  have, 
some  how  or  other,  been  allowed  to 
fall  into  oblivion.  Such  a  review  is 
very  necessary  to  us  Projectors,  who, 
.while  w£  are  amusing  ourselves  with 
the  various  produce  of  our  inventive 
powers,  are  very  ready  to  imagine 
that  we  are  becoming  the  benefac¬ 
tors  of  the  human  race. 

Some  years  ago,  it  may  be  remem¬ 
bered,  the  science  of  Physiognomy 
was  imported  into  this  country  by 
-certain  agents  of  the  celebrated  La- 
vater,  who  were,  or  seemed  to  be, 
convinced  that  it  would  prove  of 
jgreat  and  lasting  advantage  to  .the 
nation.  But  .whether  we  were  at  that 
time  top  busily  occupied  in  other 
.pursuits,  or  tjiat  the  world  was  not 
.then  sufficiently  enlightened  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  benefits  of  this  science,  it 
very  soon  began  to  decline,  and  is,  I 
believe,  at  present  known  only  to 
the  chosen  tew  who  soar  above  com- 


*  If  we  could  s.iy  in  our  language  io 
scribe  (verb)  as  we- can  a  scribe  (subst.) 
the  English  reader  would  have. the-  pun 
complete,  which  hcic_  turns  upca.  scr.bc 
and  proscribe. 
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moil  talents  and  common  acquisitions. 
As  I  was  one  (of  the  first  to  hail  the 
arrival  of  this  wonderful  discovery, 
so  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  entertain 
suitable  sentiments  of  the  stupid  ire- 
difference  of  mankind,  who  w  ere  con¬ 
tent  to  pick  up  each  other’s  charac¬ 
ters  in  the  old  slow  way,  of  facts, 
and  proofs,  and  experience,  when 
they  might  have  read  them  w  ith  cer¬ 
tainty  in  l heir  faces  in  a  few  moments. 

Indeed  when  we  consider  of  how 
much  we  are  ignorant,  when  wre  are 
ignorant  of  Physiognomy,  it  will 
ever  remain  a  paradox,  that  a  wise 
and  thinking  nation  did  not  choose  to 
cultivate  a  science  laid  down  with 
such  wonderful  precision,  and  which 
promised  to  make  every  man,  what 
no  man  has  ever  yet  been,  “a  dis- 
cerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of 
the  heart.”  That  there  were  some 
who  doubted  its  efficacy  might  have 
naturally  been  expected;  but  that  no 
pains  should  have  been  taken  by  the 
disciples  of  Lavater  to  remove  those 
doubts,  is  wholly  unaccountable.  At 
the  ab.ovcmenti.oned  time,  I  took  the 
liberty  to  suggest  a  plain  and  simple 
project,  which  would  have  removed 
all  doubts  at  a  very  small  expence, 
and  in  a  manner  not  only  the  most 
easy,  but  the  .most  honourable  for 
their  great  master.  This  was  no  other, 
than  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  suffi¬ 
cient  to  defray  the  expellees  of  bring¬ 
ing  over  Mr,  Lavater  to  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  of  maintaining  him  hand¬ 
somely.  In  this  country,  where  he 
allows  that  the  best  faces  in  Europe  are 
to  be  found,  he  might  have  furnished 
persons  of  all  descriptions  with  friends, 
husbands,  wives,  servants,  and  every 
sort  of  connection,  merely  by  look¬ 
ing  at  the  candidates’  faces,  and  mak- 
ing  such  a  selection  of  foreheads, 
eyes,  noses,  mouths,  and  chins,  as 
might  have  prevented  all  disappoint¬ 
ments,  and  provided  each  applicant 
with  the  very  character  he  wanted. 
It  is  painful  to  think  that  we  must 
study  a  man's  character  eight  or  ten 
years,  before  w  e  can  decide  upon  it, 
and  that  he  may,  in  spite  of  ail  our 
researches,  turn  out  a  rogue  in  half 
the  time,  while  our  great  Physiogno¬ 
mist  could  have  settled  the  matter 
merely  by  the  inspection  of  his  face, 
or  if  he  happened  not  to  be  at  hand, 
of  his  portrait.  : 

Why  this  suggestion  of  mine  w  as  not 
attended  to,  they  must  be  answerable 

who 
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who  neglected  so  fair  an  opportunity 
of  verifying  the  Knowledge  of  the 
greatest  Physiognomist  cf  modern 
times.  I  am  yet  unwilling  to  believe 
that  parsimony  had  any  share  in  the 
rejection  of  my  scheme  ;but,suspeet- 
ing  that  it  had,  I  was  prepared  with 
another  scheme  to  obviate  it ;  namely, 
by  prevailing  upon  MY.  Lavater  to 
take  orders,  and  procuring  him  the 
first  vacant  Bishoprick.  It  is  still 
(although,  alas!  too  late)  delightful 
to  contemplate  what  a  judicious 
choice  he  would  have  been  able  to 
make  in  filling  up  the*  vacant  ofiices 
of  his  cathedral,  what  discernment  he 
would  have  shewn  at  his  ordinations, 
and  what  labour  would  have  been 
saved  to  his  examining  chaplains. 

But,  in  truth,  to  what  rank  of  life 
would  not  this  science  have  been  be¬ 
neficial?  In  all  the  various  appoint¬ 
ments,  for  example,  under  Govern¬ 
ment,  his  Majesty,  or  those  immedi¬ 
ately  under  Mm,  might  have  been 
enabled  to  make  the  happiest  choice 
of  persons  capable  of  fill  mg  each  offi¬ 
cial  department ;  not,  as  ;s  loo  much 
the  case  at  }  resent,  sometimes  by 
chance,  and  sometimes  by  interest, 
but  by  such  a  judicious  selection  of 
foreheads,  noses,  and  eyes,  as  fie- 
spo  e  the  qualifications,  wanted,  and 
accurately  pointed  out  those  who 
were  destined  by  N  ature  for  the  Trea¬ 
sury,  the  Admiralty,  the  Ordnance, 
or  any  other  ofiices,  for  which,  as 
things  now  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it, 
all  mankind  think  themselves  fit  with¬ 
out  any  qualifications  at  all. 

To  give  an  example  of  the  utility 
of  applying  Physiognomy  in  the  choice 
of  men  for  high  situations,  such  as 
First  Lords,  or  Secretaries  of  State  ; 
Lavater  has  described  a  forehead  fit 
for  those  personages,  as  being  one- 
third  of  the  face  in  length,  or  that  of 
the  nose,  and  from  the  nose  to  the 
chin ;  the  upper  part  must  be  oval  or 
nearly  square;  the  skin  must  be 
smooth,  and  wrinkled  only  when  the 
mind  is  roused  to  just  indignation  (as 
when  the  french  bulletins  arrive)  or 
deeply  immersed  in  thought,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  paroxysms  of  pain  (as  when 
the  Opposition  are  particularly  cla¬ 
mourous).  He  adds  other  particu¬ 
lars,  which  1  shall  here  ©rat;  but 
who  does  not  see  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  appoint  ministers  of  state  and 
privy  counsellors  by  such  marks,  if 
they  can  be  found  in  the  candidates  ? 


or  if  not,  what  so  easy  as  to  adver¬ 
tise  for  them  ?  The  importance  of  a 
good  head  to  a  politician  all  are  wil¬ 
ling  to  confess;  how  valuable,  then, 
the  art  which  points  out  thajt  qualifi¬ 
cation  merely  by  an  inspection  of  the 
outside  ? 

But  our  great  Physiognomist  docs 
not.  choose  his  eminent  men  merely 
by  the  forehead,  indeed,  were  that 
absolutely  necessary,  many  inconve¬ 
niences  might  arise  in  the  application 
of  this  science  to  practice ;  not  to 
speak  of  wigs  and  tetes,  which  in  mo¬ 
dern  times  have  greatly  obscured  our 
fronts.  Genius,  talents,  and  virtues, 
are  so  plentiful  in  the  face,  that  if 
we  missftbem  in  one  feature,  we  are 
sure  of  them  in  another.  Lavater 
considers  the  nose ,  a  feature  which 
no  nation  has  yet  thought  of  co¬ 
vering,  as  a  more  infallible  sign  of 
greatness:  and  has  actually  given  us 
the  description  of  a  nose  which,  lie 
say  s,  “  is  of  more  worth  than  a  king¬ 
dom.”  As  this  acquisition  ■would  in 
all  probability  be  of  infinite  knpor- 
ance  either  in  Church  or  State,  the 
Army  or  s avy,  or  any  of  the  learned 
professions,  1  shall  throw  Lavater’ s  de¬ 
sorption  into  the  form  of  an  Adver¬ 
tisement,  partly  with  a  view'  to  exern- 
piity  the  benefits  of  this  science,  had 
we  not  ungratefully  discharged  it 
from  our  studies,  and  partly  with  a 
view  that  the  person  possessed  of  such 
a  nose  may  know  its  worth. 

“  WANTED,  a  person  with  a  nose 
whose  length  is  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  forehead,  with  a  gentle  indenting 
at  the  top.  Viewed  in  front,  the  back 
should  be  broad,  and  nearly  parallel, 
yet  above  the  centre  something  broad¬ 
er;  the  bottom,  or  end  of  the  nose, 
must  be  neither  hard  nor  fleshy,  and 
its  under  outline  must  be  remarkably 
definite,  well  delineated,  neither 
pointed  nor  very  broad  ;  the  sides, 
seen  in  front,  must  be  well  defined, 
and  the  descending  nostrils  gently 
shortened ;  viewed  in  profile,  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  nose  should  not  have  more 
than  one-third  of  its  fength  ;  the  nos¬ 
trils  above  musl  be  pointed  below, 
round,  and  have  in  general  a  gentle 
curve,  and  be  divided  into  equal  parts 
by  the  profile  of  the  upper  lip  ;  the 
side,  or  arch  of  the  nose,  must  be  a 
kind  of  oval ;  above,  ft  must  close  well 
with  the  arch  of  the  eye-bone,  and 
near  the  eye,  must  be  at  least  half  an 
inch  in  breadth.  —  Any  person  pos¬ 
sessed 
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scsscd  of  such  a  nose,  may  hear  of 
something  vo  Ins  advantage  by  apply¬ 
ing  in  person  at,  &c.  &c.  &c.” 

From  this  specimen,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  we  had  studied  phy¬ 
siognomy  with  haif  die  zeal  of  our 
learned  master,  our  newspapers  would 
have  been  tilled  with  advertisements 
of  this  kind  ;  and,  among  other  good 
effects  of  taking  characters  by  the 
nose,  the  modesty  of  persons  wanting 
situations  would  have  been  spared 
the  shame  of  advertising  their  so¬ 
briety,  honesty,  and  sweet  tempers, 
as  these  qualifications  would  appear 
wherever  they  were  permitted  to  shew 
their  faces.  The  giving  of  charac¬ 
ters,  a  duty  which  is  seldom  faith¬ 
fully  performed,  either  from  pique 
or  want  of  discernment,  might  have 
been  dispensed  with,  each  applicant 
carrying  a  certificate  in  his  or  her 
forehead,  eyes,  nose,  or  chin,  and 
would  have  been  readily  supplied 
with  places,  according  as  their  mas¬ 
ters  had  a  confidence  in  one  feature 
more  than  another.  The  keepers  of 
Register  Offices,  too,  who  seldom  dis¬ 
cern  much  more  than  between  the  dif- 
fereiice  of  a  shilling  and  a  half-crown, 
would,  after  a  few  lessons  in  this 
science,  be  enabled  to  supply  their 
customers  with  features  adapted  to 
every  department  of  menial  service, 
from  the  lady’s-maid  to  the  scullion. 

.  A  yet  more  important  benefit  would 
have  accrued  from  the  science  of  phy¬ 
siognomy,  had  we  not  discarded  it ; 
namely,  the  banishing  of  those  doubts 
and  suspicions  which  we  are  so  apt  to 
entertain  respecting  the  persons  with 
whom  we  deal  or  associate ;  and 
which,  in  the  case  of  friendship,  have 
become  so  tiresome,  that  many  per¬ 
sons,  particularly  in  fashionable  life, 
are  obliged  to  assemble  and  associate 
with  all  the  friends  they  can  procure, 
to  the  amount  of  many  hundreds  at  a 
time,  in  hopes  that  some  of  them 
may  be  real. 

This  consideration  alone,  one  should 
think,  would  have  encouraged  the 
study  of  Physiognomy j  and  had  we 
begun  when  Lavater’s  valuable  works 
were  first  imported  into  this  country, 
and  established  schools  for  reading 
faces  instead  of  books,  it  is  incalcula¬ 
ble  what  progress  we  might  have 
made  before  this  time.  How  many 
friends  might  we  have  chosen  from 
the  oval  shape  of  their  foreheads  ! 
How  many  electors  would  have  voted 


for  a  nose  as  long  as  the  forehead  1 
How  many  wives  might  have  been 
preferred  for  having  their  mouths 
closed,  which,  Lavater  tells  us,  indi¬ 
cates  fortitude  and  courage',  qualities 
which  so  many  express  by  having 
their  mouths  open  !  And  how  many 
a  pretty  girl  might  we  have  chucked 
under  the  chin,  merely  because  it 
projected,  and  because  Physiognomy 
says  that  a  projecting  cnin  marks 
something  decided  ! 

There  is,  however,  it  must  be  al¬ 
lowed,  some  small  deficiency  in'  this 
system,  which  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  did  not  succeed  so 
well  as  could  he  wished  with  the  pub- 
lick  at  large  —  namely,  that  it  is  not 
very  happily  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
people  engaged  in  trade.  It  affords 
ns  opportunities  of  selecting  great 
men,  warriors,  statesmen,  lawyers, 
&c.  and  of  deciding  on  mental  powers 
and  virtues.  It  establishes  a  visible 
connection  between  the, heart  and  the* 
nose,  or  between  the  understanding 
and  the  chin  ;  in  all  which  respects, 
it  has  no  doubt  been  very  serviceable 
to  those  who  have  studied  it ;  hut 
great  men  are  not  always  wanted, 
and  indeed,  if  pretensions  may  be  be¬ 
lieved,  we  have  more  already  than 
can  be  provided  for  agreeably  to  their 
wishes.  Genius  also  is  an  article  of 
so  very  little  request  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  world,  that  some  of  the  greatest 
and  most  rapid  fortunes  have  been 
made  with  the  smallest  possible  assist¬ 
ance  from  mental  powers.  And  as 
to  virtues,  most  of  those  which  be¬ 
long  to  trade  are  sufficiently  provided 
for  by  penal  statutes,  written  securi¬ 
ties,  and  other  similar  restrictions. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  a  very  popu¬ 
lar  addition  to  the  science  we  are  ap¬ 
plauding,  if  some  of  its  penetrating 
disciples  were  to  analyze  foreheads, 
noses,  eyes,  and  chins,  merely  with 
a  view  to  the  reciprocal  wants  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  and  to  reduce 
what  is  now  called  speculation  to  some 
degree  of  certainty. 

We  have  at  present  somegnen  who 
will  affect  to  be  Physiognomists  be¬ 
hind  the  counter,  who  will  not  trust 
their  neighbours  because  they  do  not 
like  their  countenances ;  and  there 
are  shopkeepers  who  will  not  give 
change  for  a  bill,  because  they  never 
saw  their  customer  before,  cut  had 
this  science  been  extended  as  I  pro¬ 
pose,  the  mistakes  of  such  pretenders 
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would  have  been  rectified,  and  the 
whole  tribe  of  swindlers  v/ouJLd  have  , 
long  ere  now  been  annihilated.  In 
all  cases,  traders  would  have  been 
able  to  assign  better  reasons  for  not 
trusting  goods*  or  lending  money, 
than  the  hacknied  excuses,  and  half 
lies,  of  “  not  having  the  article,”  “  be¬ 
ing  short  of  cash,”  or  “  their  money 
tied  up.”  Instead  of  these,  which 
are  sometimes  affronting,  and  some¬ 
times  unjust,  to  the  party,  they  would 
have  had  it  in  their  power  to  specify 
exactly  in  what  feature  they  saw  an 
intention  to  move  off,  and  in  what, 
were  visible  marks  of  an  impending 
whereas. — On  this  subject,  1  have 
only  to  add,  that  tradesmen  in  parti¬ 
cular  stand  in  need  of  a  system  of 
Physiognomy  adapted  to  money-mat¬ 
ters,  because  they  have  hitherto  con¬ 
fined  their  discernment  to  those  most 
uncertain  of  all  features,  the  coat, 
waistcoat,  and  breeches.  Tin)  conse¬ 
quence  has  been,  that  bad  men  have 
got  credit  upon  appearances,  for 
which,  probably  in  a  double  sense, 
they  were  indebted  to  their  taylor  j 
and  honest  men  have  been  rejected 
merely  because,  in  the  erroneous 
phraseology  of  the  shop,  they  “  looked 
seedy,” 

I  shall  conclude  my  lamentations 
for  the  decay  of  the  l.avaterian  sys¬ 
tem,  by  observing  that  if  it  had  been 
studied  progressively,  it  might  have 
been  extended  to  other  parts  of  the 
body  than  those  specified  by  the  great 
founder.  In  Lavater’s  time,  and  for 
some  years  afterwards,  the  face  only 
was  publicly  exhibited,  and  therefore 
to  that  his  discoveries  were  necessa¬ 
rily  restricted.  But  I  will  appeal  to 
a  certain  class  of  my  readers,  whether 
he  might  not,  in  failure  of  proper 
foreheads,  noses,  and  chins,  have 
built  an  equally  certain  and  ..infallible 
system  from  necks,  bosoms,  and  el¬ 
bows.  V 
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No.  cxxvni: 

Rage  96 7.  For  the  falling-in  of 
pie  vault,”  read  “  the  filling-in  of  the 
vault.”  - . 

Temple  Churcii,  London, 

(  Continued  from  p.  398.) 
LEVATI0N  S  of  Ihelnterior  of  the 
Church. — The  Nave :  style,  Saxon. 
Taking  the  centre  circle,  we  find 
the  clusters  shew  each  four  detached 
columns  one  from  the  other,  but  sc-. 


cured  at  half  the  height  of  the  shafts, 
by  a  solid  horizontal  band.  The 
bases  being  hid  by  oak  boxes,  their 
forms  cannot  be  specified.  The  ca¬ 
pitals  in  their  abacuses  are  remark¬ 
able,  ta,king  angular  directions  front 
and  rear,  and  square  ditto  sideways 
trorn  division  to  division.  The  orna¬ 
ments  in  the  capitals  varied  in  the 
smaller  parts,  but  correspondent  in  the 
general  outlines.  The  great  arches 
springing  from  the  sides  of  the  capi¬ 
tals  are  pointed,  with  an  architrave 
of  few  mouldings  ;  but  in  the  returns 
or  the  arches  the  mouldings  are  multi¬ 
plied  in  a  certain  degree.  From  each 
capital  in  their  fronts  rises  a  single 
column,  supporting  the  groins,  the 
ribs  of  which  remain,  but  the  span- 
drils  are  destroyed,  and  a  fiat  deling 
is  seen  above.  However,  it  may  not 
lie  improbable  but  that  the  lines  are 
partly  original,  if  we  refer  to  the 
open  groins  constructed  with  ribs, 
seen  in  a  few  instances,  as  at  Bris¬ 
tol  and  St,  David’s  cathedrals,  and 
Southwell  Minster,  Nottinghamshire, 
though  of  far  more  elaborate  work, 
the  gallery  story  above  the  great 
arches  has  a  series  of  columns  (their 
capitals  sparingly  enriched)  with 
arches,  which  from  the  near  affinity 
of  the  columns  intersect  each  other, 
giving  thereby  between  each  capital 
a  smaller  arch,  and  pointed;  a  form 
naturally  appearing  from  spell  a  com  - 
bination  of  circular  lines.  Tlie  mould¬ 
ings  of  the  architraves  to  the  arches, 
from  the  above  circumstances,  begone 
curiously  interlaced.  Ip  each  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  gallery  is  a  small  square¬ 
headed  opening,  occurring  within  one 
or  other- of  the  recesses  between  the 
columns  ;  all  the  other  recesses  be¬ 
ing  solid,  and  present  a  plain  ground. 
The  windows  above  have  columns, 
which  are  circular-headed. 

Aile  of  the  Nave.  The  lines  of 
the  w  indows  same  as  on  the  exterior,  lu 
the  dado,  between  each  large  single 
column,  six  recesses  with  .column^ 
( capitals,  enriched)  and  pointed  arches ; 
the  architraves  .have  their  toruses 
cut  into  at  certain  distances,  shewing 
in  consequence  .a.  succession  of  "hol¬ 
lows  and  rounds,  vulgarly  termed 
“  billet  mouldings,”  In  the  span- 
dr  its  of  the  arches.,  a  variety  of  hu¬ 
man  heads.  The  groins  to  the  Aile 
perfect,  and  in  their  springings  from 
the  several  columns  as  they  oppose 
each  other,  give  conlra  intersections ; 
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an  architectural  occurrence bothplcas*- 
mg  and  interesting. 

Although  the.  Nave  is  Sax'on,  still 
we  find  the  principal  part  of  the  arches 
Pointed  ;  a  circumstance  demonstrat¬ 
ing  how  gradual  the  Pointed  Style  rose 
out  of  the  former  Order.  This  position 
we  have  constantly  maintained  through 
tlie  course  of  these  Essays,  as  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  examples  put  it  in  our 
power  so  to  conform  and  establish 
the  same. 

The  Choir.  Style,  the  earl  y  Pointed. 
'The  clusters  of  columns  to  the  arches 
of  the  centre  Aile  are  not  detached, 
as  is  usual  in  this  class  of  the  Order, 
but  united,  giving  a  sorL  of  large 
column  of  four  half-circles,  standing 
to  each  point  of  the  fab  rick.  The 
windows  to  the  Ailes,  and  their  East¬ 
ern  ends,  are  similar ;  the  columns 
supporting  the  arches,  being  of  the 
most  delicate  make,  stand  detached, 
having  a  band  that  divides  each  shaft 
into  two  parts.  Groins,  both  of  the 
side  and  centre  Ailes*  perfect,  and  in 
strict  unison  with  the  whole  of  the 
design,  constituting  the  Choir,  which 
is  regular*  spacious,  and  of  a  turn 
the  most  chaste  and  beautiful. 

I  observe  with  the  utmost  satisfac¬ 
tion,  that  this  part  of  the  interior  of 
the  Church  retains  its  original  fur- 
iiishings  unhavocked,  and  in  seeming 
good  repair  ;  and  if  a  day  should  come 
when  pew-lumber,  preposterous  or¬ 
gan-cases,  and  Pagan  altar-screens,  are 
declared  to  be  unfashionable,  no  reli¬ 
gious  building,  strip!  of  such  nuisances, 
would. come  more  fair  to  the  sight, 
or  give  more  general  satisfaction  to 
the  Antiquary,  than  the  one  uuder 
our  present  Survey.  Indeed  it  will 
be  no  presumptuous  idea  in  me  to 
hope,  as  the  very  Reverend  Master 
and  many  of  the  learned  Members  of 
the  Society  surrounding  the  sacred 
walls  arc  professed  Antiquaries,  that 
they  will  in  due  season  own  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  my  remarks,  pity  the  de¬ 
based  condition  of  the  Church,  re¬ 
vive  its  pristine  appearance,  and  bid 
every  thing  once  more  be  well !  But, 
alas!  from  the  clearing  away  of  ob¬ 
truding  habitations  on  this  spot,  no 
great  advantages  would  accrue  to 
specul  Tors  in  the  sales  or  purchase 
of  building  materials,  as  is  the  case 
elsewhere.  Hence,  i  much  doubt 
If  ever  the  Temple  Church  w  ill  own 
its  proper  and  appropriate  state;  on 


this  consideration -  I  therefore  close 
my  present  Survey. 

*  An  Architect. 

4 

Mr.  17 rt?an,  .  Nov.  4'. 

N  looking  over  some  papers  con¬ 
taining-  notes  on  different  churches, 
I  found  the  following  remarks  on 
Ludlow  Church,  which  may  prove 
interesting,  to  your  Correspondent 
Q.  F.  p.  781,  as  among  the  monu¬ 
mental  inscriptions  will  be  found  that 
on  Lady  Ambrosia  Sydney’s  tomb. 
Whether  there  is  any  mark  or  remem¬ 
brance  of  her  to  nib  having  been  vio¬ 
lated,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  as  it  is 
some  years  since  1  made  the  following 
minutes,  and  my  recollection  docs  not 
enable  me  to  state  precisely  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  tombs ;  neither  have  l 
the  opportunity  of  personally  inspect¬ 
ing  them,  owing  to  distant  residence. 
Should  you  admit  this  letter  in  your 
Miscellany,  1  must  observe  that,  from 
the  state  of  my  papers  and  abbrevi¬ 
ated  characters,  it  is  possible  some 
inaccuracies  might  occur;  in  which 
case  I  shall  feel  obliged  to  your  Lud¬ 
low  friends  for  correction :  however, 
I  trust  the  account  will  be  found  tole¬ 
rably  accurate  upon  the  whole;  and 
that  you  need  not  decline  the  insertion 
from  apprehensions  of  its  errors, 
which,  if  any,  I  believe,  arc  trifling. 

Ludt.ow  Church 

is  a  fine  Gothic  and  venerable  build¬ 
ing  ;  though  in  its  exterior  appear¬ 
ance  from  some  points  it  suffers 
from  the  surrounding  houses,  which 
are  much  too  near,  and  obstruct  an 
advantageous  view.  It  consists  of  a 
fine  Tower,  a  Nave,  and  Side  Ailes, 
a  Cross  Aile,  or  North  and  South 
Transept,  and  a  fine  Chancel  (called 
the  High  Chancel)  together  wth  two 
smaller  Chancels  or  Chapels,  one  on 
each  side  the  West  end  of  the  great 
or  high  Chancel ;  which,  inrefetence 
to  their  situation,  I  will  call  the 
North  and  South  Chapels. 

The  principal  entrance  is  through 
a  large  hexagonal  Torch  on  the  South 
side,  which  is  embattled  at  top;  and 
its  upper  story  serves  as  a  dwelling 
for  the  Sexton  and  his  family.  The 
height  from  the  ground  to  the  battle¬ 
ments  is  about  32  feet.  There  is  also 
a  large  door  at  the  West  end,  and 
one  in  the  North  side  opposite  the  en¬ 
trance  through  the  Porch. 

The  Tower  rises  from  the  middle 

of 
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of  the  Cross  Aile  between  the  Nave 
and  Chancel :•  it  is  Square  and  embat¬ 
tled  at  top  ;  each  of  its  corners  is 
strengthened  by  an  octagon  Turret, 
which  Turrets  rise  gradually  tapering, 
except  at  the  highest  story,  which  is 
larger  than  that  beneath,  and  orna¬ 
mented.  Each  of  these  Turrets  is 
higher  than  the  battlements  of  the 
Tower;  they  likewise  are  embattled 
and  crowned  with  a  pinnacle.  The 
height  from  the  battlements  of  the 
Tower  to  the  roof  of  the  High  Chan¬ 
cel  is  79  feet,  and  from  thence  to  the 
floor  of  the  Nave  52  and  a  half  feet ; 
which  makes  the  whole  height  from 
the  battlements  131  and  a  half  feet. 
Near  the  top  of  the  Tower  are  some 
mutilated  remains  of  antient  statues. 
It  has  a  ring  of  eight  bells,  and  a 
small  one,  together  with  a  good  clock 
and  chimes. 

The  interior  of  the  Church  is  hand¬ 
somely  pewed  ;  and  the  lofty  Pointed 
arches  which  support  the  Tower,  and 
those  whjcffdivide  the  Nave  from  the 
f'ide  Ailes,  give  the  whole  a  solemn 
and  majestic  appearance.  The  arches 
are  supported  by  clustered  columns, 
the  smaller  shafts  of  which  are  at¬ 
tached  to  the  main  support.  Those 
in  the  Nave  are  about  nine  feet  in 
girth,'  and  the  four  which  support  the 
Tower  are  about  45  feet  in  girth. 

The  Nave  is  separated  from  the 
Side  Ailes  by  six  ^Pointed  arches  on 
each  side  ;  from  the  cieling  of  which 
are  suspended  two  handsome  brass 
chandeliers.  At  the  West  end  is  situ¬ 
ated  the  font.  There  are  two  neat  gal¬ 
leries,  one  in  each  Aile,  which  do 
23 ot  extend  to  the  West  wall  by  the 
distance  of  two  /irehes.  In  each  gal¬ 
lery  is  a  small  brass  chandelier.  The 
length  of  the  Nave  and  Side  Ailes  is 
about  30  yards;  the  breadth  of  them, 
inclusive,  25  yards. 

The  Cross  Aile  between  the  Nave 
and  Chancel  is  principally  remarkable 
for  the  grand  arches  which  support 
the  Tower,  and  are  nearly  50  feet  in 
height.  The  breadth  of  this  Aile  is 
about  7  yards,  and  its  length  from 
end  to  end  about  43  yards.  This  length 
includes  the  North  dnd  South  Tran¬ 
septs,  or  the  ends  which  project  at 
right  angles  beyond  the  Side  Ailes, 
and  are  separated  by  wood  screens 
about  12  ieet  high.  In  the  South 
Transept  is  an  old  coffer,  containing 
some  pieces  of -antient  armour;  and 
on  the  East  wall  thereof  is  fixed  a 
board,  having  printed  thereon  the  Ten 


Commandments,  above  which  is  ano¬ 
ther  board  with  a  coat  of  arms. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Mr.  Urban,.  Dec.  I. 

HE  True  Englishman  is,  l  sup¬ 
pose,  the  representative  of  Mr. 
John  Carter,  or  his  friend  Mr.  Ca¬ 
pon,  the  scene-painter,  as  both  came 
to  watch  and  pry  into  the  proceed¬ 
ings  in  the  Confessor’s  Chapel  at 
Westminster,  respecting  Addison’s 
monument.  And  their  insinuations 
against  the  Abbey  -Mason  (concern¬ 
ing  the  wood  and  lead-era  coffin,  and 
the  bones  of  the  Prince,  which  to  re¬ 
late  would  outrage  the  feelings  of  the 
reader)  serve  only  as  a  fresh  instance 
ot  Mr.  Carter’s  bitter  hatred  to  an 
individual,  and  his  determined  abuse 
of  every  thing  that  has  been  done,  or 
shall  be  done,  either  in  preserving  or 
restoring  so  venerable  a  fabrick. 

Mark  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put 
them  down.  Mr.  Westraacott,  the 
statuary,  who  has  prepared  the  mo¬ 
nument  for  Mr.  Addison,  had  ob¬ 
tained  leave  to  erect  it  on  the  spot  in 
question;  but,  before  such  erection 
takes  place,  it  is  usual  in  the  Church, 
of  Westminster,  and  possibly  in  most 
others,  to  examine  the  ground,  and 
see  whether  the  intended  work  would 
interfere  with  the  remains  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  interment.  This  was  done  ;  and, 
upon  finding  that  the  corpse  of  Thomas 
ot  Woodstock  was  there  deposited, 
Mr.Westmacottwas  informed  that  ano¬ 
ther  place  must  he  found  out  for  the 
monument  of  Mr.  Addison.  This  is 
the  matter  of  fact ;  the  bones,  the  cof¬ 
fin,  wood,  and  lead,  are  merely  the  em¬ 
bellishments  of  the  True  Englishman  ; 
lor  the  wood  was  perished,  the  cof¬ 
fin  did  not  exist,  the  only  bones  dis¬ 
turbed  were  some  that  had  been  dis¬ 
turbed  by  former  intruders  ;  the  lead 
(unless  be  would  insinuate  that  it  was 
purloined)  was  left  as  it  was  found, 
and  the  filling-up  w'as  completed  with 
the  same. stuff  as  was  dug  out  of  the 
same  space.  Now,  Sir,  Woodstock 
will  sleep  in  peace  if  his  enemies  will 
let  him  ;  for  his  friends  are  those  who 
have  done  their  duty  in  preserving  his 
remains  from  violation,  or  prevented 
his  occupancy  being  invaded  by  the 
intrusion  of  another  tenant  into  his 
property.  Whatever  may  be  the  in¬ 
vectives  of  Mr.  Carter  or  Mr.  Capon, 
neither  the  Church  nor  the  Mason 
shall  want  an  advocate  in 

Your  old  Correspondent. 
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154.  A  Picture  of  Valencia,  taken  on  the 
Spot;  comprehending  a  Description  of  that 
Province,  its  Inhabitants,  Manners  and 
Customs,  Productions,  Commerce,  Manu¬ 
factures,  &c.  With  an  Appendix,  con¬ 
taining  a  Geographical  and  Statistical  Sur¬ 
vey  of  Valencia,  and  of  the  Balearic  and 
Pithyusian  Islands ;  together  ivith  Re¬ 
marks  on  the  Moors  irt>  Spain.  Trans¬ 
lated,  from  the  German  of  Christian-Au- 
gustus  Pitcher,  by  Frederic  Shoberl. 
8vo.  pp.  309.  Colburn. 

HATEYrFiR  relates  to  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Spain,  if  drawn  from 
an  authentic  source,  cannot  fail,  at 
this  period,  to  prove  highly  interest¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  present  “  Picture,”  as 
we  are  informed  by  Mr.  Fischer,  is 
formed  on  the  great  work  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  Cavanilles,  in  two  folio  vo¬ 
lumes,  on  the  natural  history  and  to¬ 
pography  of  this  extensive  province. 
Put  the  details  of  men  and  manners 
are  here  supplied  from  the  personal 
observations  of  the  Author,  who 
“  spared  no  pains  to  collect,  to  ar¬ 
range,  and  to  combine  the  scattered 
botanical,  topographical,  and  physi¬ 
cal  remarks.” 

“The  province  (or  kingdom,  as  it  is 
called)  of  Valencia  comprehends  838 
square  leagues.  (‘20  to  a  degree),  and  a 
population  of  932,150  souls,  which  is 
daily  increasing.  The  greatest  part  of 
the  province  is  mountainous,  so  that  the 
plain  country  cannot  be  -computed  at 
more  than  240  square  leagues.  The  cli¬ 
mate,  soil,  and  fertility,  are  extremely 
various,  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
elevation  of  the  valleys.  The  most  level 
and  fertile  portion  of  Valencia  is  the  nar¬ 
row  tract  which  runs  along  the  coast, 
about  30  leagues  in  length,  and  one  and 
a  half  in  breadth.  To  the  terrestrial  pa¬ 
radise  presented  by  this  plain  alone,  the 
descriptions  of  the  beauties  of  Valencia 
relate ;  and  to  this  enchanting  valley  be¬ 
longs  exclusively  the  following  Picture, 
which  is  by  no  means  exaggerated —  of  a 
nature  ever  blooming  and  ever  gay. 

“ first  Aspect  of  the  Country:  No  sooner 
have  you  ascended  the  last  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  that  form  the  limits  of  Castile,  than 
the  road  conducts,  by  insensible  degrees, 
into  a  delicious  plain.  The  air  becomes 
milder,  the  country  more  romantic;  and 
a  landscape  resembling  Eden  itself,  irra¬ 
diated  by  an  enchanting  sun,  expands  to 
the  eye  of  the  astonished  traveller.  How 
magnificent,  how  delicious,  how  ravishing, 
is  this  valley,  intersected  by  numberless 
murmuring  streams,  and  covered  with 
thousands  of  neat  habitations  *  !  What  a 

*  “They  are  called  in  this  country  A  If vri  ns.'’ 

Gent.  Mag.  December,  lbOS, 
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luxuriant  vegetation !  What  eharmifig  va¬ 
riety  !  The  flowers  of  Spring  and  the 
fruits  of  Autumn  are  every  where  inter¬ 
mingled.  All  the  beauties,  all  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  South  are  collected  in  one 
spot!  ’Tis  a  prodigious  garden,  decked 
with  the  splendours  ofuEtherial  fertility. 
But  these  superb  fields,  these  rich  mea¬ 
dows,  surrounded  with  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  cedars,  pomegranate,  fig,  and  al¬ 
mond  trees ;  these  smiling  groves  of 
olives,,  algarrubos*,  and  palms;  these  ro¬ 
mantic  hjils,  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
antient  Moorish  grandeur ;  these  different 
movements  of  industry  and  rural  activity, 
and  the  vast  Mediterranean  crowning  with 
its  azure  billows  and  glistening  sails  the 
immeasurable  expanse  of  the  hoi’izon— 
who  but  a  Claude  Lorrain  could  give  a 
just  idea  of  a  scene  so  grand  and  so  mag¬ 
nificent  !  Evening  arrives  ;  and  the  sun, 
•with  milder  rays,  gently  descends  behind 
the  distant  mountains.  A  magic  roseate 
light  seems  to  tremble  over  the  tranquil 
landscape;  and  the'  sea  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  glow  with  gold  and  crimson.  The 
-pure  atmosphere  is  impregnated  with  the 
perfumes  of  orange- flowers ;  the  groves  of 
acacia  resound  with  the  notes  of  the  night¬ 
ingale  ;  and  every  feeling  is  absorbed  by 
the  sentiment  of  repose,  of  love,  and  of 
tranquil  felicity.”.  ... 

“  The  fortunate  Valencian  is,  conse¬ 
quently,  a  stranger  to  that  oppression, 
that  melancholy,  that  gloomy  apathy  of 
the  North,  which  scarcely  forsake  us  even 
in  the  finest  days  of  Summer.  Here  all 
Nature  displays- the  animating  influence  of 
a  Southern  sun;  hereever'y  thing  breathe? 
mirth  and  joy ;  here  all  the  months,  all 
the  days  of  the  year,  are  devoted  to  an 
existence  the  most  active  and  replete  with 
enjoyments.” . 

“The  population  of  the  city  of  Valencia 
is  computed  at  between  105,000  and  106,000 
souls.  It  is  said  to  contain  5890  houses, 
59  churches,  of  which  14  are-  parochial, 
40  convents,  and  10  hospitals.  The  inte¬ 
rior  of  Valencia  still  exhibits  the  exact 
appearance  of  an  old  Moorish  city 
narrow,  crooked,  unpaved  streets ;  small, 
low  houses,  but  of  great  depth,  with  large 
courts  and  fine  terraces: — in  a  word,  the 
first  view  of  this  confused  mass  forcibly 
reminds  the  spectator  of  the  antient  mas¬ 
ters  of' Valencia.  The  streets,  which  for 
these  thirty  years  have  been  lighted  by- 
lamps,  are,  however,  kept  extremely 
clean  f;  avid  the  houses  arc  distinguished 

_ _ _ _ 

*  “  Ceratonia  silt  quad*  ,  , 

f  “  The  filth  that  is  not  carried  off  by 
sewers  is  daily  taken  away  by  the  country 
people  for  manure.  It  is  for  this  reason, 
that  the  streets  of  Valencia  are  left  un¬ 
paved  ;  but,  ;n  order  that  they  may  be 
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by  external  neatness  and  internal  conve¬ 
nience.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  new  quarters,  built  within 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  in  various 
parts  of  the  citj1",  You  there  find  many 
wide  streets,  with  handsome,  nay  even 
magnificent  edifices,  which  display  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  the  finest  marbles  of  Callosa, 
IN’aqucra,  Buixcarro,  <Scc.  But  what  gives 
Valencia  a  peculiar  and  inexpressible 
charm  for  the  observer  is  the  activity,  the 
comparative  opulence  and  gaiety,  which 
prevail  among  all  classes  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  in  every  part  of  the  pity.  Here 
you  meet  with  no  beggars,  no  loungers, 
no  artisans  in  want  of  employment.  Which 
way  soever  you  look,  you  perceive  no¬ 
thing  but  serene,  smiling  countenances, 
industrious  and  happy  mortals.  What 
with  the  noise  of  thousands  of  handicrafts¬ 
men,  who  all  work  in  the  open  air ;  the 
rattling  of  silk-looms,  accompanied  with 
the  songs  of  the  weavers ;  the  voices  of 
numberless  females  crying  orgeat,  fruits, 
and  water ;  intermingled  with  the  sound 
of  the  organs,  triangles,  and  tambourines 
of  a  multitude  of  wandering  Mercians — 
you  see,  you  hear  nothing  but  life,  joy, 
and  pleasure,  ^expressed  in  a  thousand 
fort,ns  and  a  thousand  tones.  And  how 
perfectly  the  appearance  of  all  the  sur¬ 
rounding  objects  harmonizes  with  this 
expression  !  From  the  tops  of. the  houses 
wave  long  stripes  of  coloured  silk;  and 
every  shop  is  stocked  with  the  richest 
stuffs.  On  the  elevated  terraces,  the 
laurel,  the  orange,  and  tire  lemon-tree, 
flourish  in  tranquil  beauty  ;  and  the  bal¬ 
conies  display  a  variegated  mixture  of 
the  most  charming  flowers. ,  Here  whole 
heaps  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  South  regale 
the  smell  with  their  fragrance ;  there  the 
botellnrias,  adorned  with  garlands  of  palm 
and  ivy,  invite  the  thirsty  passenger. 
Around  you  a  motley  crowd  of  men  and 
women  pass,  with  light  step  and  cheerful 
Countenance,  through  the  cool,  busy 
streets ;  and  many  a  significant  look, 
many  a  secret  squeeze  of  the  hand,  many 
a  merry  trick,  remind  you  that  you  are 
among  tfie  gay,  good-natured  people  of 
Valencia.”.  .  .  . 

“The  University  may  be  said  to  be  the 
first  in  Spain,  especially  as  far  as  relates 
toy  the  study  of  Medicine. .  The  Library 
does  not  contain  above  15,000  volumes  ; 
but  includes  the  valuable  collections  of 
the  late  Franc.  Terez  Bayer,  and  the  best 
recent  publications,  especially  on  medical 
subjects.  It  is  open  four  hours  every  day, 
and  is  much  frequented  by  the  students. 
The  smallness  of  this  library  is  compen¬ 
sated,  in  some  measure,  by  that  in  the 

kept  level  and  in  good  condition,  every 
peasant  who  comes  for  a  load  of  manure 
is  obliged  to  bring  with  him  a  load  of  gra- 
vd  in  uxchange.” 


Archiepiscopal  Palace,  which  compre¬ 
hends  .50,000  volumes.  It  contains  every 
Spanish  publication  that  has  appeared 
since  1763,  arid  a  great  number  of  foreign 
works  on  history  and  geography.  The  ca¬ 
binet  of  antiques  and  medals  annexed  to 
it  is  not  considerable.  This  library  is  open 
six  hours  every  day ;  and  in  beauty  of  si¬ 
tuation  it  surpasses  the  Royal  Library  at 
Madrid.” 

The  “  Price  of  Provisions”  will  not 
be  thought  an  improper  extract : 

“A  pound  of  excellent  wheaten  bread 
is  sold  for  three  quartos  and  a  half  *.  If 
V  alencia  was  not  obliged  to  procure  an¬ 
nually  groat,  quantities  of  wheat  from  La 
Mancha  and  the  Levant,  to  supply  its  de¬ 
ficiency  in  that  article,  the  price  of  bread 
wo u Id  certainly  be  one-third  lower.  The 
best  beef  is  sold  for  seven  quartos  (two 
pence)  a  pound,  and  the  other  kinds  of 
meat  in  proportion.  A  fowl  costs  six¬ 
teen  quartos  (about  four  pence  halfpen¬ 
ny)  ;  a  pair  of  pigeons,  from  three  to  four 
quartos  ;  and  a  dish  of  fish,  for  two  or 
three  persons,  may  be  bad  for  four  pence. 
Vegetables,  fruit,  and  the  like,  are  in  ge¬ 
neral  extremely  cheap.  For  a  penny  you 
may  buy  as  much  garden-stuff  as  will 
suffice  three  or  four  persons  for  a  meal. 
A  water-melon',  of  the  largest  size,  costs 
three  pence ;  and  a  couple  of  pomegra¬ 
nates  not  quite  a  penny.  For  a  penny 
you  may  purchase  two  large  buuches  of 
grapes  ;  and  a  whole  hatful  of  figs  for 
half  that  price.  Oranges,  lemons,  al¬ 
monds,  strawberries,  and  other  fruits,  are 
sold  equally  cheap.  The  various  articles 
of  food  in  this  country  are  extremely  easy 
of  digestion;  and  the  vegetables,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  have  very  little  substance.  Let 
person  eat  ever  so  hearty,  he  has  no  oc¬ 
casion  to  apprehend  the  slightest  inconve¬ 
nience.  The  pure  elastic  air  and  the  wine 
of  Alicante,  which  is  an  excellent  sto¬ 
machic,  may,  however,  probably  contri¬ 
bute  to  produce  this  effect.  There  is 
scarcely  any  commodity  but.  what  may  be 
had  at  a  price  equally  reasonable.  For 
three  or  four  reals  a  day  you  rpny  have  a 
room  neatly  furnished,  with  an  alcove  and 
attendance.  A  silk  cloak,  which  it  is  the 
fashion  to  wear  here,  costs  from  28s.  to. 
30s.  ;  and  a,  line'  cotton  waistcoat,  with 
breeches  and  a  silk  scarf,  from  '14s.  to 
18s.  A  pair  of  silk  stoddngs  may  be 
bought  for  5s.  6d. ;  and  fine  linen  is  the 
only  article  of  dress  that  can  be  called 
dear.  With  respect  to  other  things  ne¬ 
cessary  fer  housekeeping,  such  as  oil, 
wine,  coffee,  &e.  they  are  all,  in  general, 
very  cheap.  For  three  halfpence  you 
have  as  much  oil  as  you  can  use  at  a 
meal;  and  a  bottle  of  excellent  wine  costs 

*  ‘^About  a  penny,  English  money.’* 

loss 
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less  than  four  pence.  A  pound  of  coffee 
may  be  bought  in  time  of  peace  for  eight 
pence  ;  good  sugar  for  nine  or  ten ;  and  a 
pound  of  Caraecas  chocolate  for  between 
fifteen  and  eighteen  pence.  The  only  ar¬ 
ticles  which  arc  comparatively  dear  are 
wood  and  coal ;  nevertheless,  the  annual 
expeuce  of  a  small  family,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  does  not  exceed  thirty-five  or  forty 
shillings.” . 

“  The  convent  of  Los  Reyes,  half  a 
league  from  Valencia,  contains  a  great 
number  of  good  pictures  by  Joanes,  Ri- 
balta,  and  Zarinena.  A  considerable  col¬ 
lection  of  manuscripts  principally  of 
the  anticnt  Classicks,  among  which  is  one 
of  Livy,  in  five  volumes  folio,  is  particu¬ 
larly  deserving  of  notice.”.  ...■*■ 

“The  principal  highways  in  the  whole 
plana,  or  plain,  are  excellent.  Yon  travel 
upon  firm,  solid  roads,  amid  the  most 
beautiful  scenery,  which  exhibits  a  spec¬ 
tacle  of  diversified  fertility.  You  find 
bridges  and  mile-stones,  houses  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  vent  as,  all  constructed  with 
splendour,  or  at  least  with  extreme  neat¬ 
ness.  Thesie  observations  are  particularly 
applicable  to  the  new  camino  real,  leading 
from  Valencia  to  Madrid.  No  stranger 
will  travel  this  road,  where  nothing  meets 
the  eye  but  opulence,  abundance,  and 
fertility,  wdhout  feeling  the,  greatest  plea¬ 
sure.  The  ventas  are  provided  with  clean 
beds  and  good  furniture  ;  and  in  some 
places  you  are  even  served  in  Wedgwood’s 
ware.  The  cross-roads  between  the  vil¬ 
lages  are  far  from  being  in  such  good 
condition,  and  sometimes  cannot  be  passed 
without  great  inconvenience.  As  many  of 
them  are  five  or  six  feet  lower  than  the 
neighbouring  fields  f ,  in  sudden  inunda¬ 
tions  in  the  Winter  they  are  rendered  to¬ 
tally  impassable  for  several  days.  The 
roads  in  the  mountains  are  still  more  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  often  endanger  the  life  of  the 
traveller.  Some  of  them  are  absolutely 
impracticable  for  carriages,  on  account  of 
the  multitude  of  stones  with  which  they 
are  encumbered.  So  much  the  more 
agreeably  are  you  surprised,  on  descend¬ 
ing  into  the  charming  plana  by  excellent 
roads,  and  through  an  enchanting  country. 
You  fly  three  good  leagues,  through  an 
uninterrupted  succession  of  gardens,  to 
the  very  gates  of  Valencia ;  and  you 
imagine  that  you  cannot  have  been  much 
longer  than  half  an  hour  in  performing 
the  journey.”.  .... 

“  It  is  said,  that  at  the  last  expulsion  of 
the  Moriscos,  in  1609,  a  great  number  of 
secret  gold-mines  were  tilled  up,  and 
many  millions  of  gold  and  silver  coins 


*  “  It  contains  150  volumes.” 

“  The  country-people  follow  the  bad 
practice  of  taking  earth  from  the  roads, 
and  raising  their  fields  with  it.” 


buried  in  the  earth.  These  are  the  trea¬ 
sures  of  which  all  the  Valencians,  and  the 
mountaineers  in  particular,  still  spCak 
with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  There  is 
not  an  old  shaft  in  which  a  veiled  virgin 
or  a  knight  in  complete  armour  has  not 
from  time  to  time  appeared  ;  there;  is  not 
an  antient  olive-grove  in  which  is  not  now 
and  then  seen  a  dwarf  with  a  silver  horn, 
or  a  pigeon  with  a  golden  key.”.  .  .  . 

“  The  antient  theatre  of  Murviedro 
[nearly  on  the  spot  where  Sagnnfum  once 
stood]  is  in  such  good  preservation  that 
the  gradations  .of  the  seats  may  yet  be 
clearly  distinguished.  The  lowest  part, 
where  we  place  the  orchestra,  -was  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  magistrates ;  above  them 
were  the  seats  for  the  knights  ;  higher  up, 
those  for  the  other  citizens;  and  the  up¬ 
permost  were  destined  for  the  lictors  and 
courtezans.  All  these  places,  except  the 
last,  had  separate  entrances ;  of  which 
the  vomitoria,  or  galleries,  by  which  the 
mass  of  the  people  departed,  are  still  to 
be  seen.  The  circumference  of  the  am¬ 
phitheatre  is  stated  at  425  feet ;  and  the 
height,  from  the  orchestra  to  the  upper¬ 
most  seats,  at  100. — The  Moorish  ruins, 
though  not  numerous,  are  not  less  re¬ 
markable.  High  above  the  antient  theatre 
rise  the  half-decayed  walls  and  towers  of 
an  antient  castle 

“  If  some  speculating  engraver  were  to 
take  it  into  his  headto  publish  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  costumes  of  the  different  na¬ 
tions  of  the  globe,  the  contrasts  exhibited 
in  it  wouid  certainly  be  highly  interesting. 
Here  a  couple  of  Ka mtschadales,  and 
there  another  of  Valencians,  would  pre¬ 
sent  the  best  personification  of  Winter 
and  Spring  that  can  possibly  be  devised. 
Every  body  knows  the  Kamtsehadale 
wrapped  up  in  his  furs  ;  now  look  only  at 
this  Valencian.  His  thin,  loose  doublet, 
his  short  linen  breeches,  which  scarcely 
cover  his  knees,  his  half-stockings,  his 
hempen  shoes  —  his  whole  light,  spruce, 
airy  figure,  the  very  image  of  Spring. 
Place  a  female  Valencian  beside  her 
Kamtsehadale  sister  lost  in  a  load  of  gar¬ 
ments  :  who  can  behold  without  transport 
those  light,  lovely  nymphs,  with  their 
charming,  corsets,  their  short  petticoats, 
and  small  floating  aprons,  adorned  with 
flowers  pf  the  ora'nge  and  acacia  !  Roth 
sexes  here  are  principally  distinguished 
by  the  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  their 
dress.  Their  favourite  colour  is  whiter 
and  the  stuffs  in  common  use  are  cotton 
and  linen.  In  full  dress,  however,'  the 
men  wear  a  doublet  of  black  or  blue  vel¬ 
vet,  and  the  women  a  green  or  rose-co¬ 
loured  spencer.  But  what  renders  the 
costume  of  the  females  so  attractive,  so 
enchanting,  so  elegant,  so  unique,  so  ini¬ 
mitable,  is  that  Southern  grace,  delicacy, 
and  vivacity,  which  here  seem  to  be  con¬ 
ferred 
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farred  by  Nature  on  them  all,  down  to  the 
very  meanest  country-girl.” 

A  remedy,  which  is  styled  to  be 
very  excellent,  is  pointed  out  against 
the  bite  of  a  viper--- composed  of  the 
sea-holly,  viper’s  bugioss,  and  Cretan 
balm  t 

“The  plants  are  taken  when  they  are 
beginning  to  run  to  seed,  ftnd  dried  in  the 
shade  till  all  their  humidity  is  evaporate rlf 
On  this,  each  is  separately  pounded;  the 
.powder  is  passed  through  a  hair-sieve, 
mixed  in  equal  parts,  and  put  away  in 
well-corked  bottles.  It  is  to-be  observed, 
that  none  of  the  roots  must  be  employed, 
except  those  of  the  sea-holly,  which  pos¬ 
sess  very  great  strength.  With  respect 
to  the  use  of  this  remedy,  it  is  indispen¬ 
sably  necessary  that  it  should  be  admi¬ 
nistered  immediately  after  the  infliction 
of  the  wound.  The  common,  dose  for  a 
man  is  one  scruple ;  for  a  dog,  a  drachm ; 
and  the  vehicle  used  for  both  is  wine  or 
water.  No  particular  diet  need  be  ob¬ 
served;  only  the  powder  must  be  taken 
morning  and  everting  for  cine  days  suc¬ 
cessively.” 

The  Section  on  “  Southern  Love”  is 
extremely  entertaining;  but  our  ex¬ 
tracts  are  already  sufficiently  long  to 
give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  work ; 
which,  though  in  language  too  in- 
ha  ce,  will  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
per'  ai.  The  lovers  of  agricultural 
;.:m  botanical  research,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  will  livid  in  it  much  useful  in¬ 
formation. 


156.  An  Answer  to  Mr.  Highmore’s  Objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Bill  before  Parliament,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Spreading  of  the  Infection  of  (he 
Small  Put  ;  with  an  Appendix ,  containing 
some  interesting  Communications  fmn  Fo¬ 
reign  Medical  Practitioners,  on  the  Pro¬ 
gress  and  Efficacy  of  Vaccine  Inoculation. 
By  Charles  Murray.  [  The  Profits  of 
this  Pamphlet  are  given  to  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  Foreigners  in  Distress .]  71 

pp.  2 s.  Longman  and  Co. 

THESE  two  pamphlets  are  the 
productions  of  professional  Gentlemen 
of  great  respectability;  and,  though 
diametrically  opposite  in  their  opi¬ 
nions  in  regard  to  the  proposed  Par¬ 
liamentary  regulation,  they  are  both 
entitled  to  full  credit  for  the  li¬ 
berality  of  their  sentiments,  for  the- 
sincerity  of  their  intentions,  and  for 
the  urbanity  of  their  language.  The 
destination  of  the  profit ,  also,  is  so 
laudable,  that  we  wish,  on  every  con¬ 
sideration,  that  both  should  be  ex¬ 
tensively  and  attentively  perused.  To 
inoculate  or  vaccinate  —  that’s  the 
question; — or  rather,  perhaps,  which 
is  most  seriously  to  be  apprehended — > 
immediate  danger  from  the  infection 
spreading  in  the  one  case  —  or  appre¬ 
hension  of  f  uture  insecurity  in  the 
other. — But  this  is  a  point  which  we 
leave  to  he  reviewed  by  a  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  House  of  Commons;  who, 
we  are  confident,  will  candidly  and 
impartially  perform  their  duty. 


The  Picture  of  Valencia,  on  the 
whole,  gives  a  very  pleasing  idea  of 
the  charming  Province  which  it  de¬ 
scribes.  The  principal  drawbacks  are 
occasional  earthquakes ,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  have  never  been  severe;  and  an 
almost  daily  thunder-storm »  wrhich 
usually  terminates  in  a  beautifully 
serene  evening— or,  when  they  occur 
in  the  night  (which  is  the  case  in 
Winter),  they  are  the  harbingers  ©fa 
beauteous  morning. — The  country  is 
fertile  ;  but  too  much  of  it  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  culture  of  Rice,  which  is 
believed  to  have  been  one  principal 
^ause  of  the  decrease  of  population. 

155.  A  Statement  of  some  Objections  to  the 
BUI,  as  amended  by  the  Committee  of  the 
fHouse  of  Commons,  to  prevent-  the  Spread¬ 
ing  of  the  infection  of  the  Small  Pox.  To 
which  is  subjoined, ,a  Copy  of  the  Bill.  By 
A.  Highmore,  Cent.  [  The  Profits  of  the 
Sale  of  this  Pamphlet  are  given  to  the 
Small  Pox  Hospitals  at  Paucrari.j  5?  pp. 
Is.  Johnson. 


157.  A  Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  of  London  on  Vac¬ 
cination.  By  Benjamin  Moseley,  M.D. 
Author  of  a  Treatise  on  Tropical  Diseases  ; 
a  Treatise  on  Hydrophobia,  its  Preven¬ 
tion  and  Cure ;  &e.  &c. ;  Physician  to 
the  Royal  Military  College  at  Chelsea, 
Member  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
Loudon,  &c.  &c.  pp.  86.  Longman 
and  Co» 

THE  preceding  articles  had  scarcely 
passed  from  our  pen  to  the  press, 
when  the  sturdy  Opponent  of  Vacci¬ 
nation  again  appears  in  battle-array 
before  us  ;  and,  in  despite  of  the  for¬ 
midable  Phalanx  against  which  his 
single  but  powerful  arm  is  opposed, 
hurls  defiance  Rt  the  President  and 
Fellows  of  the  College,  whose  “  Re¬ 
port”  he  strongly  reprobates;  and 
persists  in  adducing  such  numerous 
cases  of  failure,  as  require  the  serious 
attention  and  investigation  of  the 
very  able  Reviewers  to  whom  we 
have  referred  the  preceding  pam¬ 
phlets. 


15?.  Dr. 
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158.  Dr.  Reece’s  Practical  Dictionary  of 

Domestic  Medicine.  ( Concluded  from 

p.  1012J 

ANIMAL  FOOD  Dr*  Recce  thinks 
of  all  other  the  most  nourishing  ;  and 
he  argues  that  the  general  desire  for 
it,  evinced  by  the  inhabitants  of  every  ' 
part  of  the  Globe,  .some  of  whom  are 
known  to  eat  even  vermin,  is  an  un¬ 
doubted  proof  of  the  necessity  for  it 
towards  the  support  of  the  human 
system.  Persons  who  have  treated  oil 
this  subject  recommend  the  residents 
iu  Northern  latitudes  to  restrict  them¬ 
selves  in  the  use  of  animal  food  ;  but 
our  Author  inclines  to  an  opposite 
opinion.  It  has  been  considered,  be¬ 
sides,  in  England,  as  the  cause  of 
many  of  the  diseases  which  prevail, 
particularly  in  our  climate,  especially 
the  scurvy  and  consumption.  This, 
however,  he  denies;  and  adds,  that 
recent  experience  demonstrates  that 
such  disorders  are  most  prevalent 
amongst  the  poorest  classes  of  people, 
who  are  in  a  great  measure  deprived 
of  animal  food;  and  that  they  exist 
to  an  equal  degree  in  the  country, 
where  vegetable  diet  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  in  towns.  According  to  his 
account,  they  also  <*ccur  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  of  life  when  food  of  the  above 
description  is  not  so  much  in  use  as 
in  the  earlier  stages ;  then  some  me¬ 
dical  men  have  prescribed  animal 
food,  as  necessary  to  restore  the  sys¬ 
tem,  which  always  appears  impove¬ 
rished  under  these  afflictions. 

Dr.  Reece  admits  that  salted  meat 
produces  scurvy;  but  observes,  that 
the  same  kind  of  meat  eaten  fresh 
produces  no  similar  effect ;  on  the 
contrary,  this  horrid  disease  appears 
in  those  abodes  of  wretchedness  w  here 
vegetable  diet  is  almost  exclusively 
used.  Hence  he  infers  that  the  af¬ 
fections  peculiar  to  our  climate  are 
chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  violent 
changes  it  undergoes,  and  irregulari¬ 
ties  in  the  conduct  of  individuals  who 
promote  its  influence.  In  another 
point  of  view,  animal  food  may  be 
made  pernicious,  and  that  is,  by  eat¬ 
ing  it  too  frequently  and  inordinately, 
when  it  is  known  to  dispose  the  fluids 
to  putrefaction.  This  effect  is,  how¬ 
ever,  counteracted  by  the  manner  the 
moderns  prepare  their  food,  and  by 
the  different  substances  united  with  it 
at  meals.  “  Even  the  ferocity  of 
mind  displayed  by  the  Tartars  and 
other  nations  living  entirely  on  this 


food,  as  well  as  the  known  fierceness 
of  carnivorous  animals  in  general, 
does  not  apply  to  the  use  of  it  in 
modern  life.  In  certain  circumstances, 
however,  it  will  be  proper  to  limit 
the  quantity  of  this  food.  Hence  the 
sedentary  and  nervous  should  by  no 
means  indulge  in  the  same  proportion 
of  it  as  the  active  and  laborious;  and 
nurses  and  children  should  be  restrict¬ 
ed  in  a  similar  manner.”  To  regulate 
the  proportion,  must  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  individuals,  who  must 
be  guided,  in  some  measure,  by  their 
circumstances.  One  part  of  megt  to 
three  of  vegetables  is  considered  by 
our  Author  as  too  small  ail  allow¬ 
ance  to  preserve  the  vigour  necessary 
to  meet  the  changes  of  our  climate 
in  safety.  Having  given  liis  opinion 
,on  the  use  of  animal  food,  the  Doc¬ 
tor  proceeds  to  an  analysis  of  it,  di¬ 
viding  the  subject  into  the  following 
different  heads;  “  The  degree  of  pre¬ 
paration  it  receives  before  going  into 
the  stomach. ”  Under  this  he  strongly 
recommends  complete  mastication*, 
and  the  substitution  of  false  teeth 
when  the  natural  are  decayed,  in  or¬ 
der  to  accomplish  this  indispensable 
operation. — “  The  age  of  the  animal.” 
Young  and  fat  should  be  preferred, 
as  the  flesh  of  such  is  more  readily 
soluble  than  that  of  old  and  lean  ani¬ 
mals. — “  The  time  the  meat  is  kept.” 
Many  reasons  might  be  urged  against 
the  use  of  meat  recently  deprived  of 
life.  Nor  should  it  be  dressed  for 
food  for  some  days.  On  the  other 
hand,  wild  animals  are  too  often  kept 
for  the  flavour,  till  it  is  totally  unfit 
to  support  the  organs  of  existence. 
The  state  of  the  weather,  and  the 
different  temperatures  of  climates, 
should  be  the  principal  guide  in  this 
instance. — “On  the  manner  in  which 
it  is  dressed.”  The  Doctor  gives 
roasted  meat,  not  very  much  done, 
the  preference  to  boiled,  as  the  for¬ 
mer  mode  of  preparing  it  renders  the 
substance  easily  soluble,  and  preserves 
the  fluids;  while  the  latter  renders  it 
more  dense  and  indigestible,  though 
the  liquid  becomes  highly  though  not 
permanently  nutritious. — The  subject 
is  pursued  siill  farther  by  Dr.  Reece; 
but  an  attention  to  some  other  arti¬ 
cles  requires  that  we  should  refer  the 
Reader  for  the  remainder  to  the  work 
itself. 

Very  considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  by  the  Author  to  the  article  “  in¬ 
fancy  r 
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fancy;”  a  period  "which  requires  the 
utmost  precaution  and  the  greatest 
judgment  in  the  parents  and  the  per¬ 
sons  to  whom  they  entrust  their  oil- 
spring  ;  as,  on  the  management  they 
experience  during  the  l  est  seven  years 
of  life  often  depends  the  strength  or 
debility  of  their  constitutions.  “On 
examining  the  Gene  rat  Bills  of  Mor¬ 
tality,  the  melancholy  fact  appears, 
that  no  less  than  one  half  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  horn  in  this  country  absolutely 
die  before  they  become  of  the  least 
use  to  the  community  or  themselves.” 
This  fact,  it  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed,  would  have  excited  enquiry  in 
past  ages  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the 
moderns  to  attempt  the  ascertaining 
why  the  human  species  alone  should 
be  subject  to  the  attack  of  fatal  dis¬ 
eases;  of  whom,  l)rs.  Cadogan,  Ha¬ 
milton,  Clarke,  and  Keightley,  have 
fully  ascerUcnori  that  this  loss  of  life 
is  to  be  attributed  to  the  feeding  and 
e-loathing  infants  improperly.  No¬ 
thing  can  more  decidedly  prove  the 
errors  of  th.e  present  method  of  nurs¬ 
ing  than  the  constant  occurrence  of 
death,  and  ill  health  to  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  victims  of  k.  Dr.  Reece  admits 
that  this  may  in  some  degree  be  a 
natural  evil;  but,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  it  is  the  result  of  officiousness 
or  neglect  ;  “  for  the  brute  creation, 
guided  only  by  instinct,  attend  to  the 
dictates  of  Nature,  and  therefore  few 
perish  until  the  natural  limits  of  their 
existence  be  complete ;  while  man, 
the  child  of  Art  and  Refinement, 
proud  of  his  boasted  reason,  is  very- 
liable  to  err.” 

According  to  Dr.  Reece,  the  grand 
mistake  of  nurses  is  the,  loading  and 
binding  infants  with  flannels,  &:c.  &c. 
almost  equal  to  their  own  weight ;  by 
which  means  they  are  rendered  so  ex¬ 
tremely  tender,  that  sudden  exposure 
to  external  air  is  productive  of  in¬ 
flammation,  either  in  the  lungs  or 
bowels.  The  next  error  is,  the  send¬ 
ing  children  thus  absurdly  mis-treated 
to  country  nurses,  whose  residences 
admit  the  keen  winds  and  humidity. of 
the  atmosphere  in  every  direction.  It 
must  he  obvious  to  every  person  who 
will  make  use  of  the  common  Sense 
they  are  endowed  with,  that  the  su¬ 
perabundance  of  heat  of  infants  .ren¬ 
ders  much  less  cloathing  necessary  for 
them  than  for  adults.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  con¬ 
stant  growth  of  a  child  should  never 


for  a  moment  be  impeded  by  the 
tightness  of  its  cloathing.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  therefore  recommends  the  use  of 
“a  flannel  waistcoat,  without  sleeves, 
made  to  fit  the  body,  and  tie  loosely 
behind;  to  which  a  petticoat  may  be 
sewed,  and  over  this  a  kind  of  gown, 
both  of  the  same  thin,  light,  and 
flimsy  materials.  The  petticoat  should 
not  be  quite  so  long  as  the  child;  the 
gown  a  few  inches  longer with  one 
cap  only  on  the  head;  and  the  linen 
as  usual,  laying  aside  all  swathes, 
bandages,  stays,  and  those  contriv- 
ances  that  are  most  ridiculously  used 
to  close  and  keep  the  bones  of  the 
head  in  their  place;  which,  by  con¬ 
fining  and  compressing  the  brain, 
have,  no  doubt,  been  productive  of 
very  serious  mischief  to  that  organ, 
and,  not  unfrequently,  of  the  fatal 
disease  commonly  termed  watery- 
head.”  Stockings  and  shoes  arc  also 
thought  injurious  by  him,  for  ob¬ 
vious  reasons ;  and  he  adds,  that  the 
same  cloathing  should  never  he  worn 
a  second  day ;  nor  should  the  night¬ 
dress  be  any  other  than  a  loose  flan¬ 
nel  short  shirt,  and  less  in  quantity 
than  that  for  the  day ;  otherwise,  the 
child  will  be  over-heated,  and  suffer 
from  exposure  to  the  morning  air. 

“  The  feeding  of  children  is  of 
greater  importance  than  their  cloath¬ 
ing.  G  reat  care  should  be  taken  that 
their  food  be  wholesome  and  good, 
and  in  such  quantity  only  as  the  body 
requires  for  its  support  and  growth. 

We  lament  that  the  nature  of  our 
Miscellany  will  not  permit  us  to  di¬ 
late  to  the  full  extent  of  our  w  ishes 
mi  this  part  of  the  work,  as  it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  a  more  important  sub¬ 
ject  could  be  proposed  for  examina¬ 
tion  and  improvement ;  and  we  think 
the  rational  part  of  the  community 
will  fully  agree  with  us  that  the  plain 
good  sense,  united  with  experience, 
visible  in  what  we  have  already 
stated,  and  shall  hereafter  state,  from 
the  Practical  Dictionary,  is  a  strong 
recommendation  of  its  contents.  A- 
mongst  other  excellent  rules  laid  down 
by  our  Author  for  feeding  of  children, 
lie  wishes,  immediately  after  their 
birth,  that  they  should  he  suite  red  to 
rest,  and  sleep  away  the  fatigues  they 
encounter  at  this  period  ;  they  will 
awake  ready  for  food,  and  that  they 
shoftild  instantly  receive  from  the  mo¬ 
ther  ;  the  first  milk,  being  of  a  pur¬ 
gative  nature,  will  amply  serve  to 

cleanse 
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clcaa.se  the  bowels ;  and  thus  the  mo¬ 
ther  and  the  infant  will  contribute  to 
strengthen  each  other.  Nor  should 
any  other  aliment  be  administered  for 
at  least  three  months  after  the  birth, 
when  the  calls  of  Nature  may  be  ob¬ 
served  for  more  substantial  supplies. 
The  practice  of  forcing*  oil,  butter, 
and  sugar, down  the  throat,  to  cleanse 
the  intestines,  he  utterly  condemns; 
and  he  ridicules,  in  severe  terms,  the 
absurd  idea  of  offering  food  to  an  in- 
rant  every  time  it  cries;  Hay,  he  as¬ 
serts,  and  with  every  appearance  of 
reason,  that  many  of  the  pains  expe¬ 
rienced  by  them,  and  the  cries  they 
titter  in  consequence,  are  caused,  not 
tor  want  of  food,  but  by  too  great 
repletion,  and  the  spasms  of  an  o  ver¬ 
loaded  stomach.  It  is  strange  that 
human  beings  should  be  so  perverse 
and  blind  to  the  symptoms  of  hunger 
and  a  satisfied  stomach,  that  actual 
vomiting  is  required  to  shew  the  er¬ 
rors  they  commit;  and  yet  it  is  well 
known  that  this  mode  of  relieving 
Nature  occurs  a  dozen  times  a  day 
before  their  eyes,  and  without  pro¬ 
ducing  the  least  effect  in  correct¬ 
ing  them.  The  sensation  of  hunger 
is  not  attended  by  pain  ;  consequent¬ 
ly,  the  infant  makes  other  signs  of  the 
want  of  food  before  disappointment 
will  make  it  cry;  indeed,  if  it  is 
healthy,  and  quite  easy  in  its  dress, 
it  will  very  rarely  cry.  Cheerfulness, 
activity,  and  health,  attend  those  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  fed  but  two  . or  three 
times  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  whose 
food  is  simple;  most  parents  and 
nurses  erring  exceedingly  in  adding 
sugar,  spices,  and  wine,  to  their  pap. 
In  place  of  this  and  a  complete  vege¬ 
table  diet,  Dr.  K.  recommends  the 
mother’s  milk,  which  is  a  mixture  of 
animal  and  vegetable  properties;  hi 
the  due  proportion  of  which  consists 
that  salubrity  of  aliment  our  nature 
seems  to  require,  U1  would  advise, 
therefore,  that  one  half  of  infants’ 
diet  be  thin  and  light  broth,  with  a 
little  arrow-root,  bread,  or  rice-flour, 
in  it.”  The  mixture  of  animal  jelly 
and  arrow-root  is  excellent  food  for 
weakly  children.  Another  kind  of 
diet,  equally  proper  for  healthy  in¬ 
fants,  is  toasted  bread,  or  tops  and 
bottoms,  boiled  nearly  dry  in  water, 
and  mixed  with  fresh,  unboiled  milk. 
A  sucking  child  should  be  fed  twice 
a  day  only  at  first ;  once  with  broth, 
and  the  second  time  with  the-  bread 


and  milk,  and  in  the  exact  quantity 
to  satisfy  its  hunger,  always  adminis¬ 
tering  the  diet  in  a  sitting  posture, 
that  the  operation  of  swallowing  may 
be*  perfectly  easy.  Children  should 
never  be  fed  in  the  night;  and  at  the 
close  of  twelve  months  they  should 
be  weaned  by  insensible  degrees. 

“  Strong  liquors  of  all  kinds  should 
be  scrupulously  avoided.”  The  hor¬ 
rid  and  unnatural  practice  of  giving 
infants  spirituous  iiquors  has  been  de¬ 
fended,  by  ignorant  and  perverse  per¬ 
sons,  by  instances  of  infants  who  had 
taken  them  from  their  birth  thriving 
uninterruptedly.  “  But,”  says  the 
Doctor,  “  such  arguments  only  tend 
to  prove  that  the  vigour  of  constitu¬ 
tion  in  those  children  was  so  great  as 
to  resist  the  usual  effects  of  strong  li¬ 
quors.”  He  insists,  at  the  same  lime, 
that  such  liquors,  although  well  di¬ 
luted,  applied  to  their  tender  diges¬ 
tive  organs,  must  unavoidably  impair 
their  functions,  and  may  lay  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  train  of  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  complaints.”  He  is  farther  con¬ 
fident,  that,  were  this  plan  of  nursing* 
strictly  pursued,  with  the  addition  of 
keeping  the  children  perfectly  clean, 
and  giving  them  proper  exercise  and 
airings,  that  they  would  generally,  at 
the  end  of  nine  months,  sit  erect 
without  support,  soon  perceive  the 
Use  of  their  legs,  and  shift  for  them¬ 
selves,  to  the  great  relief  of  their 
nurses.  Many  other  excellent  rules 
are  given  for  the  farther  governance 
of  infants ;  but  we  must  refer  the 
Header  to  the  work  for  the  remain¬ 
der,  concluding  our  extracts  with  the 
following*  indisputable  truth  :  “  It  is 
a  duty  incumbent  on  every  father,  to 
have  his  child  nursed  under  his  own 
eve,  and  to  make  use  of  his  own  rea- 
sou  and  senses  iu  superintending  and 
directing  the  management  of  it;  and 
that  of  the  mother,  to  suckle  it  her¬ 
self.  If  she  he  healthy,  it  wifi  con¬ 
firm  her  health  ;  if  weakly,  it  will,  in 
most  cases,  restore  her.  ft  need  be 
no  confinement  to  her,  or  abridgment 
of  her  time;  three  or  four  times  in 
twenty-four  hours  will  be  often  enough 
to  give  it  suck.  It  may  be  fed  and 
dressed  by  some  reasonable  servant, 
that  will  submit  to  be  directed,  with 
whom  it  might  likewise  sleep.  No 
other  woman’s  milk  can  be  so  good 
for  her  chihl;  and  dry-nursing  is  the 
most  unnatural  and  dangerous  me¬ 
thod  of  all ;  and;  according  to  some 

late 
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f?ite  calculations  by  physicians  who 
have  been  iu  the  practice  of  midwifery 
and  attending  children  upwards  of 
forty  years,  not  one  in  three  does 
well.” 

The  Reader  who  has  accompanied 
us  through  this  article  with  attention 
must  by  this  time  have  perceived  that 
no  common  or  trite  work  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  it;  indeed,  it  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  give  our  sentiments 
on  it,  as  our  opinion  cannot  but  be 
anticipated.  The  importance  of  this 
description  of  publication  is  very  ob¬ 
vious;  it  is  matter  of  life  and  death, 
health  and  disease  ;  consequently,  the 
Authors  of  such  undertake  a  task 
which  is  calculated  to  make  them 
tremble  for  the  result.  If  Dr.  Reece 
felt  these  tremors  (and  what  good 
man  could  do  otherwise?),  they  must 
long  before  this  moment  have  totally 
vanished;  for,  the  sound  sense,  just 
reasoning,  profound  observation,  and 
conclusive  inferences,  are  so  impres¬ 
sive  and  convincing  throughout  the 
Practical  Dictionary,  that  none  but 
the  envious  and  ignorant  can  disap¬ 
prove  of  it;  and  we  appeal  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  our  abstract  and  quota¬ 
tions  for  the  truth  of  our  remark. 
We  therefore  earnestly  hope  no  man 
of  fortune,  who  has  poor  tenants  and 
dependents  on  his  bounty,  no  bene- 
ticed  clergyman,  who  has  villagers 
and  parishioners  around  him  requir¬ 
ing  bodily  as  well  as  spiritual  aid,  and 
no  person  who  thinks  he  may  benefit 
his  neighbours  by  temporary  advice 
from  it,  will  hesitate  to  possess  this 
Dictionary  of  Domestic  Medicine,  the 
general  precepts  and  directions  of 
which,  if  strictly  followed,  dannot  fail 
to  reward  them  in  every  point  of 
viewy — The  printing  of  "this  work 
having  been  divided  into  different 
heads,  a  few  articles,  which  had  been 
by  accident  omitted,  have  since  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  Supplement  of  8  pages. 

150.  Partenopex  de  Blois,  a  Romance,  in 

Four  Cantos.  Freeh /  translated  [ from  the 

French  of  M.  Le  Grand ,  -Nth  Notes. 

By  William  Stewart  Rose.  Longman 

and  Co.  1307.  4 to. 

BEFORE  wre  enter  into  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  literary  merits  of  this 
work  we  must  be  permitted  to  give 
our  unreserved  praise  to  the  libera¬ 
lity  of  the  Publishers,  which  has  led 
them  to  present  the  Publick  with  as 
perfect  and  beautiful  a  book  as  per¬ 


haps  ever  issued  from  the  press  in 
Great  Britain.  As  it  wTould  be  unjust 
to  Bailantyne  and  Company,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  not  to  mention  that  Parte¬ 
nopex  de.  Blois  was  not  printed  in 
England,  it  would  be  equally  so  not 
to  add,  that  the  elegance  of  the  type 
and  the  excellence  of  the  impression 
are  not  surpassed  by  any  work  which 
we  have  seen  from  the  presses  of  the 
Continent.  Indeed,  we  may  now  say, 
with  conscious  pride,  that  the  art  of 
Printing  in  the  three  United  ELiug- 
doms  lias  been  brought  to  its  utmost 
perfection,  and  that  we  have  nothing 
more  to  dread  from  comparison  with 
that  of  any  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Piose  informs  us,  in  his  Pre¬ 
face,  that  the  Romance  before  us 
was  first  noticed  by  an  extract  from 
it  in  the  Bibliotheque  ties  Romans , 
which  was  translated  from  a  tale  in 
Spanish  prose,  under  the  title  of 
Parlenuple  de  , Blois.  M.  Le  Grand 
claims  it  in  the  name  of  his  Country; 
and  enters  into  a  successful  train  of 
arguments  to  prove  that  it  wa#  writ¬ 
ten  by  a  Frenchman  in  the  thirteenth, 
century.  The  English  Translator 
thinks  that  those  who  are  conversant 
with  the  literature  of  that  period  will 
have  little  doubt  of  the  Gallic  origin 
of  Partenuple  de  Blois ;  and  he  adds, 
that  it  is  useless  to  assert  that  antieiit 
Romances  were  invariably  written  in 
verse,  after  perusing  the  reasonings 
of  Mr.  Ellis  and  others  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  “Nor  is  this  the  only  ground 
on  which  M.  Le  Grand  might  vindi- 
cate  the  title  of  his  Country.  The 
oldest  verse  which  Spain  can  boast  is 
that  of  the  Troubadours,  whose 
works  consist  exclusively  of  metaphy¬ 
sical  disquisitions  on  love,  and  sa¬ 
tires;  and  even  this  strain  of  poetry 
amongst  the  Spaniards  dates  long 
posterior  to  the  period  which,  ar¬ 
guing  from  the  manners  it  reflects, 
and  the  sentiments  which  it  breathes, 
must  have  given  birth  t©  Partenopex 
de  Blois.’’ 

Mr.  Rose  admits  that  the  Author 
of  this  “  History”  has  not  produced 
quite  so  rich  a  tissue  of  adventures  as 
some  others  who  have  indulged  in  the 
same  description  of  writing ;  but  he 
is  of  opinion,  that  the  tale  is  less  in¬ 
volved  ;  “  and  perhaps  what  is  want* 
ing  in  imagination  is  more  than  corti- 
pensated  in  the  interest  excited  by  the 
story,  in  tjhe  unity  of  action,  and  the 
simplicity  of  its  design.”  The  Trans¬ 
lator 
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Jator  has  retained  a  peculiarity  in  the 
French,  which  he  supposes  affords  re¬ 
lief  ami  animation  to  the  narrative. 
The  Trouveur  is  disappointed  in 
love  himself;  consequently,  when  he 
touches  a  kindred  cord,  he  indulges 
in  an  effusion  founded  upon  his  own 
sufferings.  “As  there  is,  however,  a 
sameness  in  these,”  continues  Mr.  ff. 
4‘ I  have  sought  to  diversify  them 
with  some  variety  of  sentiment,  ge¬ 
nerally  returning  to  the  supposed 
case  ot  the  Poet,  as  a  sort  of  key¬ 
note,  which  uniformly  serves  to  close 
these  rhapsodies  in  the  original.” 

“  I  have  been  enabled  to  illustrate  the 
following'  cantos  by  engravings  from  de¬ 
signs  of  Mt.  Richard  Smirke.  Of  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  these  I  shall  say  nothing ;  but 
I  may  be  justified  in  claiming  for  them 
one  merit,  which  the  world  at  large  is  per¬ 
haps  not  so  well  qualified  to  appreciate 
as  the  skill  or  abilities  of  the  artist.  They 
exhibit  a  faithful  picture  of  the  scenery 
and  habits  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  the  result  of  much  industry 
and  patient  observation.” 

Having  paid  a  merited  compliment 
to  the  mechanical  part  of  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  this  work,  it  would  be  unjust 
in  the  extreme  to  neglect  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  in  the  above  paragraph 
to  perform  the  same  pleasing  task  to 
the  Artists  employed  for  the  embel¬ 
lishments.  That  on  the  first  page  is 
an  antient  bark  under  sail ;  the  se¬ 
cond  represents  Partenopex  winding 
bis  horn,  after  being  the  foremost  at 
the  death  of  a  wild  boar.  In  this, 
Scott,  who  is  unrivaled  in  engraving 
of  animals,  has  given  a  beautiful 
richness  and  clearness  to  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  Smirke.  The  next  affords  a 
very  perfect  resemblance  of  the  cos¬ 
tume  prevailing  at  the  time  the 
scene  is  laid ;  and  the  print  annexed 
to  Canto  IV.  deserves  equal  commen¬ 
dation  for  the  accuracy  with  which 
the  Knight  is  represented  completely 
armed  ;  but  the  following,  a  skirmish 
on. a  bridge,  illustrates  the  military 
dress  still  farther. 

The  nature  of  the  work  under  con¬ 
sideration  precludes  the  neccs  ity  of 
giving  a  complete  analysis  of  it.  We 
shall  therefore  refer  the  Reader  to  it 
for  the  story,  and  give  such  extracts 
as  we  think  seem  to  establish  any 
claim  to  excellence. 

Mr.  Rose  appears  to  have  been 
very  happy  in  the  commencement  of 
his  labours: 

v  Gent.  Mag.  December ,  18Q8. 
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“Nov/  lusty  May  drops  sweets  in  every 
shower,  [flower.; 

And  broi  tiers  o’er  the  fields  with  grass  and 
And  woodlands  wild  with  lark  and  throstle 
ring, 

And  ladies  in  their  painted  chambers  sing : 
Blest  witfi  a  heart  at  ease,  and  tun’d  to  joy, 
Shall  I  in  listless  sloth  mine  hours  employ  ? 
No;  while  all  Nature  wakes  to  sprightly 
mirth, 

A  story  will  I  tell  of  mi  aide  worth. 

List,  damsels  bright  in  bower !  list,  lord- 
lings  gay ! 

For  pleasant  is  my  tal^,  and  wond’rotis 
sweet  the  lay.” 

The  Author  lays  his  scene  in 
France,  under  the  reign  of  Cleoner, 
and  makes  the  hero  of  his  tale  the 
son  of  the  Count  of  Blois  and  Anger, 
his  age  but  fifteen  ; 

“  Nor  fam’d  alone  for  comeliness  and 

grace, 

Brit  for  a  soul  assorted  with  his  face.” 

The  King;  attended  by  his  Lords 
and  nephew  Partenopex,  went  to 
hunt  in  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  w  here 
the  youth  pierced  a  boar  to  the  heart. 

“  Yet  bay’d  the  dogs,  and  yet  the  bugle 
rung,  [sprung. 

When  a  fresh  boar  from  forth  tire  thicket 
His  speed  what  charm  provok’d  I  know  not 
well ; 

But,  govern’d  by  the  same  resistless  spell, 
The  child  regain’d  his  horse,  and,  smiting 
sore  [more.” 

Upon  his  bleeding  flanks,  was  heard  no 

His  horse,  thus  urged,  fled  with 
incredible  speed,  till  at  length  he 
reached  the  sea-side  ;  there,  fatigued, 
and  unable  to  regain  his  friends,  ike 
youthful  hunter  reposed  beneath  an 
oak,  and,  waking  with  the  larky 
would  have  endeavoured  to  trace 
back  his  steps, 

“  witless  of  the  track  ; 

Still  by  the  same  o’er-ruling  spell  misled, 
Worse  than  afore  the  gentle  variet  sped.” 

At  this  moment  the  dashing  of  the 
sea  attracted  his  notice ;  on  the  shore 
of  which  he  discovered  a  bark  gaily 
decorated:  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
Partenopex  induced  him  to  ascend 
the  dec  a  ;  he  found  the  vessel  de¬ 
serted  ;  and,  musing  deeply  on  his  si¬ 
tuation,  a  gentle  gale  filled  the  sails, 
and  he  perceived  the  shore  gradually 
receding  from  his  view;  under  the 
influence  of  recent  speiis,  he  soon 
sunk  into  a  deep  sleep. 

Wak  d  by  the  noon-tide  sun,  he  views  a 
P"U,  [sort; 

So  large  whole  navies  there  might  hold  re- 

Here 
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Here  the  trait  bark  her  worn!  rous‘ voyage 
ends ; 

Stay’d  by  a  silken  rope,  the  child  descends.  ”, 

-  A  splendid  castle  stood  before  him, 
surrounded  by  towers,  wads,  gardens, 
meadows,  vales,  villages,  and  a  beau¬ 
tiful  distant  landscape;  the  porch  was 
decorated  with  pictures  in  Mosaic, 
which  are  '  escribed  with  skiii  and 
elegance.  Entering,  and  passing  to  a 
hall,  he  observed  a  table  spread  with 
every  delicacy,  but  sne.  ee  reigned  in 
every  direction  ;  nor  did  he  behold 
attendant  to  administer  the  viands,  or 
priest  to  bless  ih  m.  Alarmed  at  his 
situation,  and  at  a  loss  how  to  escape 
the  snares  he  suspected,  a  harp, 
touched  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  voice,  the  possessor 
of  which  he  could  not  discover, 
sounded  soft  notes  of  invitation  to 
partake  ol  the  entertainment  before 
him.  The  Reader  will  perceive,  from 
this  sketch,  that  Partenopex  had  been 
'spell-bound  by  the  Fairy  Melior,  who 
at  length  made  her  appearance  to  the 
object  of  her  secret  affection.  Anxi¬ 
ous  to  see  the  Fairy,  who  did  not  visit 
him  till  night,  he  entreated  that  fa¬ 
vour,  which  she  denied,  at  the  same 
time  assuring  him  she  would  gratify 
every  other  wish  of  his  heart. 

“  More -than  thou  know’st,  I  may  not,  dare 
not  tell,  [spell. 

Save  this,  that  with  our  wedlock  epds  the 
Ere  that,  alas  !  two  years  must  pass  away; 
Save  with  a  Knight,  I  may  not  plight  my 
fay. 

Iil  would  mine  haughty  feudatories  bear 
A  beardless  Squire  should  fill  the  regal 
chair.” 

That  our  Readers  may  not  be  dis¬ 
appointed  of  the  pleasure  attending 
the  reading  of  a  Romance*  entirely 
new  to  them,  w'e  shall  say  nothing 
more  of  the  progress  of  the  tale,  but 
invite  them  to  continue  it  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  work,  which  certainly  possesses 
sufficient  attractions  amply  to  reward 
their  trouble.  The  first  canto  occu¬ 
pies  twenty  pages;  to  which  are  an¬ 
nexed  forty-six  of  notes.  Hence  it 
'will  be  perceived  that  the  latter  far 
exceed  the  Romance  in  length  ;  but, 
as  they  contain  much  historical  in¬ 
formation,  illustrative  of  the  text,  it 
is  matter  for  satisfaction  rather  than 
disappointment  that  they  are  so  dif¬ 
fuse.  We  shall  now  present  our 
Readers  with  oue  or  two  passages, 
accompanied  by  notes,  in  order  to 
shew  their  importance  to  the  work. 


l<  With  stones  of  many-coloured  hues  in¬ 
laid.”  (p.  8.) 

The  description  of  this  fairy  building 
is  said  by  Mr.  Rose  to  “  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  castle  of  Tintagel, 
the  residence  of  King  Mark  of  Corn¬ 
wall.  The  original  describes  these 
walls  of  Chedoire  as  built  de  marble 
rouge  et  blanc,  arrange  par  compar- 
tirnent  en  echiquier.  Those  of  Pin- 
tagel  were  composed  of  bricks,  alter¬ 
nately  red  and  biue  in  other  points, 
such  as  in  being  built  near  a  capa¬ 
cious  port,  and  commanding  rich, 
meadows,  and  forests  full  of  game, 
these  two  buildings  almost  exactly 
correspond,  vide  in  Scott  s  Sir  Tris- 
tam,  Ellis’s  precis  of  a  French  Ro¬ 
mance  on  the  same  subject,  p.  206. 
This  edifice  of  Tintagel  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  built  by  Giants. 
So  the„giant  Beliagog,  vanquished  by 
Sir  Tristam,  promises  to  build  him  a 
hall.  The  erection  of  wonderful  cas¬ 
tles  and  palaces  is  the  constant  work 
of  Fairies  and  Giants  in  Romance. 
In  addition  to  the  castle  of  Chedoire, 
see  the  account  of  the  fortresses 
raised  by  Melusine  in  France,  and 
Morgue  the  Fairy  in  Britain.  This  is 
also  common  to  the  Orientals.  The 
Genii,  who  were  styled  by  the  Per¬ 
sians  Peries  and  Dives,  were  lamous 
for  their  architectural  skill.  The  Py¬ 
ramids  of  Egypt  have  been  ascribed 
to  t  hem  ;  and  w  e  are  told  of  a  strange 
fortress  which  they  constructed  in  the 
remote  mountains  of  Spain.”  Mr.  R. 
proceeds  thus,  illustrating  the  archi¬ 
tectural  skill  of  these  imaginary  be¬ 
ings  in  a  very  pleasing  manner,  col¬ 
lecting  into  one  point  of  view  .every 
thing  necessary  to  explain  the  sub¬ 
ject.  But  the  length  of  this  note 
obliges  us  reluctantly  to  leave  it,  that 
we  may  do  justice  to  some  others. 

The  note  on  p.  14  is  founded  on 

“  a  bed, 

With  milk-white  furs  of  Alexandria  spread.” 

Mr.  Rose  observes,  that  furs,  car¬ 
pets,  and  rich  stuffs,  formed  the 
stratum  of  beds  during  the  middle 
ages;  which,  with  many  other  costly 
productions,  the  manufacture  of  the 
Eastern  nations,  were  imported  from 
Alexandria,  then  the  intermediate 
port  between  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Coverlets  of  fur 
w  ere  used  so  lately  as  the  seventeenth 
century,  at  the  Hotel  Dieu  ol  Paris, 
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to  adorn  the  beds  on  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption  ;  and  long  before  that 
period  it  was  the  custom  of  women 
of  rank  “to  leave  their  beds,  with  all 
their  accompanying  ornaments,  as 
knights  did  their  horses  and  arms,  to 
the  church  in  which  they  were  bu.ied. 
This  usage  was,  like  many  other  prac¬ 
tices  (so  dangerous  are  precedents  in 
piety),  changed  by  the  Clergy  into 
obligation  and  law.” 

“The  Red  King”  is  accompanied 
by  the  following  advertisement : 

“  The  Romance  of  Partenopex  de  Blois 
was  printed  many  months  ago.  A  delay 
oh  the  part  of  the  Engravers  has  been  the 
cause  of  its  remaining  thus  long  unpub¬ 
lished.  I  have  yet  to  learn  whether  a 
part  of  the  interval  •  between  its  comple¬ 
tion  and  appearance  has  been  well  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  composition  of  the  following 
stanzas.” 

This  spirited  performance  of  fifteen 
pages  is  accompanied  by  a  beautiful 
engraving  of  a  complete  suit  of  chain 
armour,  with  the  sword  and  shield 
placed  on  and  against  a  Gothic  pe¬ 
destal,  watched  by  a  greyhound.  We 
think  our  Readers  will  agree  with  us 
in  admiring  the  succeeding  stanzas, 
which  we  extract  as  a  specimen  of 
the  Red  King,  founded  upon  the  fact 
of  the  death  of  William  Rufus  by  the 
arrow  of  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel. 

“  Red  William’s  bow’r  was  closely  barr’d, 
His  Knights  without  kept  watch  and  ward, 
All  clad  in  hunters’  green  : 

The  horn  about  their  necks  was  hung, 

And  at  their  sides  the  quiver  swung, 

With  store  of  arrows  keen. 

“In  bandrieks  of  the  grey  wolf’s  hide 
Their  faulehions  strait  and  short  were  tied. 
And  mantles  gay  they  wore; 

Sharp  knives  were  in  their  girdles  stuck, 
Hafted  wuh  antler  of  the  buck, 

Or  tusk  of  Denney  boar.” 

However  happy  the  above  lines 
may  appear,  we  think  they  are  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  those  which  give  the  Monk 
relating  his  dream  to  William,  who 
repels  his  moral  from  it  by  exclaiming 
“Monk  like',  he  dreams  for  gain. 

Give  him  an  hundred  pence — But  mark, 
Thou  bode  me  better  luck,  Sir  Clerk, 

What  time  thou  dream’st  again.” 

Twenty-one  pages  of  notes  succeed 
the  Red  King,  who  is  so  termed  by 
the  different  Chronicles,  from  the 
circumstances  of  his  complexion  and 
Jiair  being  of  that  tint,  ho  shew 
how  near  Mr.R.  has  kept  to  the  facts 
related  by  our  Historians,  we  shall 
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quote  Holinshed’s  w'ords:  “He  is  a 
right  monke,”  said  the  King;  “and 
to  have  a  peece  ot  monie  he  dreameth 
such  things.  Give  him,  therefore,  an 
hundred  shillings,  and  hid  him  dream 
of  better  fortune  to  our  person.” 

There  are  many  pertinent  and  ju¬ 
dicious  observations  on  the  history 
and  manners  of  the  time  when  the 
scene  ol  the  stanzas  is  laid;  and  Mr. 
Rose  enters  into  a  long  examination, 
suggested  by  these  lines  of  this  poem: 
“  The  ruthless  Conqueror  cast  down 
(Wo  worth  the  deed)  that  little  town, 

To  lengthen  out  his  chace.” 

Upon  which  subject  he  observes, 
“  M.  Voltaire,  the  first,  if  I  remem¬ 
ber  rightly,  who  professed  disbelief 
of  the  early  History  of  the  ;\ew  Co¬ 
rest,  founded  his  opinions  as  well  up¬ 
on  the  apparent  absurdity  of  the  ac¬ 
count,  as  the  suspicious  nature  of  the 
evidence  on  which  it  rests,  lie  was 
certainly  not  aware  that  Domesday 
Book,  the  record  of  the  Conqueror 
himself,  establishes  the  fact.”  The 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  William  was 
passionately  fond  of  the  chace,  and, 
possessing  the  country  through  the 
disaffection  and  culpable  supineness 
of  the  then  inhabitants  in  defence  of 
their  country  and  homes,  lie  dreaded 
no  resistance  from  a  people  who  had 
suffered  an  invasion;  and  therefore 
indulged  in  the  natural  ferocious  tem¬ 
perament  derived  by  him  from  the 
soil  which  witnessed  his  birth,  and 
has  produced  millions  since  that. have 
respected  neither  age,  sex,  distress, 
or  any  other  human  consideration, 
when  they  interfered  with  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  their  rapacity  ami  insolence 
of  disposition.  The  very  Voiirure, 
who  would  have  defended  his  coun¬ 
trymen  from  this  charge,  called  them 
a  compound  of  the  Moil  ey  and  the 
Tiger;  and  to  the  convincing  argu¬ 
ments  adduced  by  Mr.  Li.  he  n  ight 
have  added  the  shocking  pro  fs  now- 
existing  throughout  Europe,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  new  Emperors,  evinces, 
and  Dukes,  and  Generals  ai  d  sol¬ 
diers,  in  Prussia,  Austria,  'euTal 
States,  and,  above  all,  in  pii  id 
Portugal  ;  where,  had  the  rest-. -lance 
been  equally  faint  with  that 'of  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  time  of  the  pretended 
Conqueror,  we  should  soon  have 
heard  of  villages  depopulated  for 
luxurious  purposes,  without  even  the 
barbarous  excuse  of  William. 

We 
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We  admire  the  general  perseverance 
and  accuracy  of  Mr.  Hose,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  note  now  under  consi¬ 
deration  ;  who,  in  noticing  the  mon¬ 
strous  conduct  of  the  Nonaans,  in 
destroying  villages,  castles,  and 
churches,  was  led  to  examine  the 
assertion  of  Mr.  Warner,  that  no 
ruins  exist  at  present  in  the  New  Fo¬ 
rest  j  a  supposition  that  had  great 
effect  on  Dr.  Wart  on,  in  leading  him 
to  discredit  the  fact.  Mr.  R.  adds, 
♦‘The  idea,  that  no  vestiges  of  antieat 
buildings  yet  exist  in  the  New  Forest, 
is  utterly  unfounded;  though  the  fact 
is  certainly  little  known,  and  almost 
con  lined  to  the  small  circle  of  keepers 
and  aiitient  inhabitants.  In  many 
spols,  th.ongh  no  ruins  are  visible 
above  ground,  either  the  enceinte  of 
erections  is  to  be  traced,  by  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  earth,  or  fragments  of 
building  materials  have  been  disco¬ 
vered,  on  turning-up  the  surface.” 
Besides  this  important  circumstance, 
Mr.  R.  adduces  the  names  of  many 
parts  pf  the  Forest,  which  actually 
appear  to  designate  the  precise  struc¬ 
tures  of  which  they  are  the  sites; 
those  are,  Castle-MaKvood ;  Castle- 
Hill,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon  ;  Lu¬ 
cas  Castle,  in  Broomey-walk ;  Thom¬ 
son’s  Castle ;  the  castle  in  Burley, 
where  the  foundations  pf  a  building 
were  once  visible;  a  place  inAshurst- 
walk  is  called  Church  Place ;  and  the 
ground  yet  lies  in  a  ridge  about  forty 
tee t  square.  He  gives  still  farther 
evidence,  by  saying,  ?c  Digging  in 
these  spots,  I  found  very  minute 
fragments  of  brick  and  mortar.  1 
discovered  the  same  materials,  in  the 
same  state  of  decay,  in  Denny  Wait, 
and  in  Church  Place.  In  the  latter, 
also,  were  dug  up  fragments  of  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  rock,  of  which  there  is  a  great 
quantity  at  Burley,  situated  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  Forest,  and 
which  was  probably  used  for  a  foun¬ 
dation;  chalk  and  slate,  cut  thin,  and 
bored  with  holes,  like  that  now  used 
for  the  covering  of  buildings.” 

Pursuing  his  researches,  he  caused 
excavations  to  be  made  on  Peel-hill, 
in  Ashurst-walk,  the  name  signifying 
a  square  iqwer;  the  appearance  of 
the  spot  was  flat  at  the  top,  whence 
it  sloped  regularly  in  plane?  on  four 
sides ;  hut  nothing  was  discovered. 
That  the  apparent  singularity  of  these 
j-pa!  or  supposed  sites,  affording  so 
little  remains  of  buildings,  may  be 


accounted  for,  Mr.  Rose  reminds  his 
Readers  of  the  very  slight  materials 
which  composed  the  mansions  and 
even  the  churches  of  the  Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons;  and  the  fact  of  the  Forest  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Crown  affords  strong 
reason  to  suppose  that,  as  the' officer? 
of  it  are  merely  bound  to  preserve 
the  “  vert  and  venison,”  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  peasants  were,  from  the  first, 
permitted  to  make  w  hat  dilapidations 
they  pleased  upen  the  materials  left 
by  the  workmen,  after  the  Royal 
command  for  demolition.  Many  other 
arguments  and  reasonings  are  brought 
in  support  of  the  charge  against  Wil¬ 
liam  ;  but  we  th.uk  we  have  given 
our  Readers  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
probable  truth  of  it. 

In  concluding  this  article,  we  must 
he  permitted  to  thank  Mr.  Rose  for 
much  entertainment  and  information  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  would  be  ungrate¬ 
ful  not  to  add,  that  we  think  Parte- 
.nopex  de  Biois,  the  Notes  on  it,  the 
Pied  King,  and  the  Notes,  admirably 
calculated  to  please  two  classes  of 
Readers,  those  fond  of  metrical  Ro¬ 
mances,  and  the  Antiquary;  while 
each  are  indebted  to  him  for  one  of 
the  most  splendid  books  we  recollect 
to  have  seen.  A  Glossary  of  five 
page?  is  annexed. 

160.  The  Fisher-Boy,  a  Poem  ;  comprising 

his  several  Avocations  during  the  Four 

Seasons  of  the  Year.  By  H.  C.  Esq. 

T>  i  sited  for  Vernor,  Hood,  and  Sharpe. 

SUCH  a  description  of  artless,  un¬ 
sophisticated  Nature  as  we  meet  with 
in  “  The  Fisher-Boy”  must  ever  be 
perused  with  interest  and  satisfaction. 
The  Author  assures  us  that  the  story 
of  honest  Ned  is  founded  upon,  fact ; 
and  we  are  made  to  sympathize  in 
the  filial  tenderness  of  his  glowing 
heart,  when  he  returns  with  the 
scanty,  well-earned  produce  of  his 
daily  labour,  to  support  and  solace 
his  maniac  mother.  The  account  of 
the  Seijie  Boat,  and  of  the  various 
toils  and  occupations  of  Fishermen, 
is  very  judiciously  given,  and  in  a 
pleasing  style  of  poetry,  well  suited 
to  the  subject. 

We  subjoin  one  extract,  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  language: 

“  Thus  died  the  object  of  the  Maniac's  joy, 
Source  of  her  anguish,  parent  of r  her  boy, 
<r>f  honest  Ned,  who,  with  unceasing  pain. 
Strives  to  wash  out  his  father’s  guilty  stain, 
And  to  her  wounds  the  bakn  of  comfort  lend. 
At  once  the  child, 'theChrist;an,aridiiiefi  iend. 

?Tis 
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’Tis  his  the  task  to  labour  out  the  day, 

And  trace  at  eve  his  mother’s  lonesome 
way ;  [pain, 

With  tender  converse  strive  to  lull  her 
And  said  conduct  her  to  the  cot  again. 
Then  on  ihe  hearth  the  buckthorn  Ned  will 
broii, 

Their  simple  supper — produce  of  his  toil. 
And  oft  in  tears  will  mark  her  tearless  eye. 
As  when  with  stedfast  gaze  she  heaves  the 

sigh. 

And  vainly  strives  to  vent  the  gushing  grief, 
For  teal’s  alone  can  yield  her  heart  relief; 
The  cause  is  rooted,  and  no  power  can  save, 
Her  only  remedy — the  peaceful  grave.” 

}6l.  An  Attempt  to  shew  by  what  Means  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  World  may  be 
saved  from  Subjection  to  France,  without 
the  Abolition,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land,  of  all  Distinctions  on  Account  of 
jReligion.  See.  1808. 

WITH  every  respect  for  the  loy¬ 
alty  and  talents  of  the  Author  of  this 
work,  we  may  be  permitted  to  wish 
that  he  had  compressed  it  into  a  less 
form.  The  subject  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  and  calculated  to  excite 
Curiosity ;  but,  dilated  as  it  is, 
throughout  a  large  volume  of  three 
hundred  and  eighty-nine  pages,  with¬ 
out  tables  of  contents,  and  without  a 
single  division,  section,  or  chapter, 
we  are  afraid  that  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  are  principally  interested 
will  be  discouraged  from  reading  it ; 
or,  after  having  read  it,  will  find  it 
difficult  to  refer  to  any  part  of  more 
than  common  interest.  The  title  too 
seems  to  promise  more  than  the  bulk 
of  the  work  will  support.  The  sal¬ 
vation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
of  “The  World,”  from  subjection  to 
France,  without  the  abolition  of  re- 
ligious  distinctions  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  is  undoubtedly  an  object 
of  the  first  importance,  as  far  as  re¬ 
gards  Great  Britain  ;  but  what  “The 
World,”  by  which  the  rest  of  Europe, 
at  least,  must  be  meant,  has  to  do 
with  this,  we  cannot  so  easily  com¬ 
prehend.  The  plans  proposed  by  the 
Author  have  a  reference  to  Great 
Britain  only ;  and  all  his  reasoning  is 
exclusively  applicable  to  British  ob¬ 
jects  and  British  interests.  If,  indeed, 
his  hopes  are,  that  by  any  means 
Great  Britain  may  be  able  to  save 
Europe,  he  is  more  sanguine  than  we 
can  permit  ourselves  to  be;  and  we 
shall,  for  the  present  at  least,  be  very 
thankful  if  we  can  prove,  by  a  suc¬ 
cessful  defensive  war,  that  the  rapa¬ 


cious  Napoleon  will  be  prevented 
from  adding  Great  Britain  to  the  Na¬ 
tions  which  he  has  plundered. 

The  principal  means  by  which  our 
Author  proposes  to  verify  the  pro¬ 
mise  in  bis  title-page  is,  by  a  general 
training  of  the  people,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  local  irregular  militia  in 
Great  Britain,  with  the  augmentation 
of  the  disposeable  forces  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Previously,  however,  to 
proposing  his  well-combined  aud 
permanent  military  system  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,”  he  takes  a  ge¬ 
neral  view  of  the  state  of  the  world 
as  it  is,  and  as  we  may  apprehend  it 
is  likely  to  be  to  an  indefinite  period. 
This  view,  which  is  very  prolix,  in¬ 
forms  ns  of  a  great  deal  already  suf¬ 
ficiently  known,  and  of  a  great  deal 
which  seems  to  he  merely  specula¬ 
tive,  We  have  no  such  high  opinion 
of  the  stability  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  as  our  Author  seems  to  enter¬ 
tain,  and  for  the  very  reason  he  as¬ 
signs,  that  it  is  “  an  absolute  de¬ 
spotism,”  which  all  History  proves 
to  be  the  most  insecure  of  all  go¬ 
vernments  ;  and  is  a  despotism  sup¬ 
ported  not  only  by  the  usual  aid,  a 
military  support,  but  by  a  system  of 
fraud,  a  crime  which,  both  in  indi¬ 
viduals  as  well  as  Nations,  has  its  li¬ 
mits.  And,  although  we  would  not 
wish  to  undervalue  theresources  of  the 
Tyrant,  we  think  it  evident  that  they 
are  likewise  limited,  because  they  are 
the  resources  of  a  plunderer,  Every 
additional  country  over-run  by  his 
troops  is  just  so  much  territory  ren¬ 
dered  for  a  time  unproductive,  and 
so  many  inhabitants  rendered  incapa¬ 
ble  of  providing  for  their  rulers, 
whoever  they  may  be.  Let  us  take 
only  one  example,  familiar  because  it 
Is  near  us,  that  of  Holland,  Holland 
at  first  yielded  plunder  in  the  shape 
of  plunder,  and  then  in  the  shape  of 
requisitions  and  sequestrations  *  but 
what  does  it  yield  now?  The  plan 
of  Buonaparte  is,  to  keep  France  in 
good  humour  as  long  as  possible,  by 
being  free  from  war  taxes;  apd  that 
is  to  be  done  by  impoverishing  every 
other  Nation.  But  how  long  can  this 
last  ?  Evidently,  »o  longer  than  till 
such  Nations  are  completely  beggar¬ 
ed;  a  period  which,  with  respect  to 
some  of  them,  is  already  ariived. 

From  this  view  of  the  gigantic 
power  of  France,  our  Author  passe# 
on  to  the  recruiting  system  iaie'j  m- 
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troduced,  which,  with  some  excep¬ 
tions,  he  approves.  He  then  exa¬ 
mines  the  Training  Act  of  1806,  and 
proposes  some  improvements,  which 
may  be  judicious  for  aught  we  know 
of  a  subject  perplexed  by  such  a  va¬ 
riety  of  opinions  that  neither  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  nor  experienced 
Officers  can  agree  upon  one  uniform 
and  permanent  system. 

With  respect  to  the  addition  to  be 
made  to  the  disposable  forces  of  the 
United  Kingdoms,  he  proposes  to 
convert  the  Militia  into  a  disposeable 
force;  and,  aware  of  the  danger  and 
unpopularity  of  such  a  project,  he 
expiains  at  great  length  the  maimer 
in  which  it  appears  to  him  that  it 
may  be  accomplished.  This  manner 
appears  to  us  to  be  the  best  possible 
to  procure  the  effect ;  or  perhaps  we 
should  rather  say,  the  best  possible 
experiment  that  can  be  made;  for, 
viewing  it  in  every  light,  it  is  begirt 
with  difficulties.  The  people  of  this 
country  are  accustomed  to  consider 
the  Militia  as  a  constitutional  force, 
and  will  not  readily  enter  into  his 
views  who  should  propose  its  aboli¬ 
tion,  or  exchange  it  for  a  Standing 
Army.  We  allow,  however,  that  the 
times  imperiously  require  that  old 
prejudices  should  give  way  to  imme¬ 
diate  urgencies ;  and  in  this  view  of 
the  matter  we  would  recommend 
every  attention  to  the  Author’s  rea¬ 
soning,  as  he  has  deeply  considered 
the  subject,  and  has  anticipated, 
though  we  do  not  pretend  to  say 
with  what  success,  every  objection 
that  can  be  offered  against  it. 

Having,  in  p.  112,  concluded  his 
subject  as  far  as  respects  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  he  proceeds  to  consider  of 
measures  for  increasing*  the  military 
strength  of  Ireland;  but  previously 
enters  into  “A  full  and  detailed  Dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  Subject  of  the  unli¬ 
mited  Admission  of  Roman  Catho- 
licks  to  Political  Power.”  On  this 
measure,  which  has  been  so  amply 
discussed  in  a  variety  of  publications 
that  have  passed  under  our  review,  it 
will  not  be  expected  that  we  should’ 
follow  our  Author’s  protracted  de¬ 
tail.  But,  as  he  professes  to  offer  re¬ 
medies  for  the  complaints  of  the  Ca- 
tholicks,  without  granting  emancipa¬ 
tion,  it  may  be  necessary  to  state 
briefly  what  these  remedies  are ; 
namely,  I.  A  sum  of  money  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  for 


the  purpose  of  administering  relief  to 
those  priests  who  might  be  willing  to 
accept  of  such  assistance;  li.  A  ge¬ 
neral  system  of  educ  tion  for  Protest¬ 
ants  and  Catholicks  indiscriminately ; 
and,  III.  Provision  for  the  residence 
of  the  Protestant  Clergy. 

“  Such  are  the  measures,”  says  our 
Author,  p.  168,  “which  may  be  adopted 
for  the  improvement  of  the  s:ate  of  Ire¬ 
land.  quite  separately  and  distinctly  from 
that  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  And 
should  any  ill-disposed  persons  mali¬ 
ciously  endeavour  to  defeat  our  good  in¬ 
tentions,  ought  we  to  give  way  to  their 
obstinacy,  and  suffer  ourselves  to  be  over¬ 
come  by  their  machinations  ?  Ought  we 
not  rather  to  persevere  in  our  designs,  and 
trust  to  the  effects  of  time  for  their  ulti- 
.  mate  success  ? 

“  It  may  be  difficult  to  suggest  any 
means  of  sufficiently  attaching  a  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  to  existing  Es¬ 
tablishments.  All  we  can  do  will  be  to 
treat  them  well,  and  take  care  that  they 
shall  have  no  just  cause  for  complaint. 

“  With  respect  to  the  Protestant  Cler¬ 
gy,  it  perhaps  would  be  found  ?io  less 
difficult  to  prevail  on  many  of  them  to 
perform  their  duties,  and  make  them¬ 
selves  beloved  by  their  parishioners,  than 
to  render  some  of  the  Catholic  Priests 
content  with  their  lot,  and  disinclined  to 
faction.  To  enforce  discipline  with  the 
inferior  Clergy,  must  be  the  business  of 
the  Dignitaries  of  the  Church.  The  re¬ 
duction  of  livings  to  a  moderate  size 
would  not  be  unlikely  to  produce  some 
amendment  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Irish 
Clergy.  For  the  enjoyment  of  a  consider¬ 
able  income  is  apt  to  encourage  a  wish  to 
be  absent  from  home,  and  to  promote  a 
taste  for  the  amusements  and  luxuries  of 
life ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  Clergy 
possessed  of  moderate  incomes  are  by  no 
means  the  least  attentive  to  their  duties, 
or  the  least  zealous  in  the  cause  of  their 
Religion. 

“  We  must  not  flatter  ourselves  that  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  wisest  Govern¬ 
ment  to  remove  all  the  evils  which, exist  in 
Ireland  without  the  aid  1 of  time.”  . 

Whatever  hopes  may  be  entertain¬ 
ed  from  our  Author’s  plans,  it  is  ma¬ 
nifest,  from  his  last  remarks,  that 
they  can  be  of  no  probable  avail  at 
present ;  and  this  it  is  which  induced 
us  to  remark  that  the  title  and  body 
of  his  work  have  not  all  the  corre¬ 
spondence  which  the  present  emer¬ 
gency  requires.  We  are  yet  more 
sorry  to  observe,  that,  according  to 
his  representation,  in  order  to  reioriu 
the  Catholic  Clergy,  we  must  begin 
with  the  Protestant;  and  that  he 
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thinks  the  latter  task  as  difficult  as 
the  former. — In  the  Author’s  subse¬ 
quent  remarks  on  the  probability  and 
consequences  of  invasion,  the  Reader 
will  find  some  ingenious  speculations, 
although  they  seem  fo  be  but  specu¬ 
lations.  The  success  of  Buonaparte 
in  Europe  never  appeared  to  us  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  means  of  invasion  while 
our  Navy  exists;  and  his  reluctance 
to  make  the  attempt,  when  he  had 
apparently  nothing  to  fear  on  the 
Continent,  is  no  inconsiderable  proof 
that  he  depends  more  on  the  threat 
than  the  execution  of  this  measure. 

162.  The  Siller  Gun.  A  Poem ,  in  Four 
Cantos :  with  Notes,  and  a  Glossary.  By 
John  May  no,  Author  of  the  Poem  of 
“  Glasgow,”  &c.  Printed  at  Gloucester, 
for  Richardsons,  London,  sm.  8uo. 

“  THE  following  Poem  is  founded  on  an 
antient  custom  in  Dumfries,  called  Shooting 
for  the  Siller  Gun.  The  Gun  is  a  small 
silver  tube,  like  the  barrel  of  a  pistol,  but 
derives  great  importance  from  its  being 
the  gift  of  James  VI.  that  Monarch 
having  ordained  it  as  a  prize  to  the  best 
marksman  among  the  Corporations  of 
Dumfries.  The  contest  was,  by  Royal 
authority,  licensed  to  take  place  every 
year;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  trouble 
and  expence  attending  it,  the  custom  has 
not  been  so  frequently  observed.  When¬ 
ever  the  festival  is  appointed,  the  birth¬ 
day  of  the  reigning  Sovereign  is  invariably 
chosen  for  that  purpose*  The  institution 
itself  may  be  regarded  as  a  memorial  of 
the  Waponshaw  —  the  shooting  at  butts 
and  bow-marks,  and  other  military  Sports, 
introduced  by  our  ancestors,  to  keep  alive 
the  martial  ardour  and  heroic  spirit  of  the 
people.  It  was  on  one  of  the  contests  for 
this  Royal  prize,  namely,  that  of  the  4th 
of  June,  1777,  that  the  first  Verses,  inti¬ 
tuled  “  The  Siller  Gun,”  were  composed. 
They  were  afterwards  published  by  Mr. 
Ruddiman,  in  “  The  Edinburgh  Weekly 
Magazine,”  and  thence  copied  and  print¬ 
ed,  in  various  forms,  by  different  persons. 
These  Verses,  in  some  respect,  constitute 
the  ground-work  of  the  present  Poem ; 
but  the  additions  and  alterations  are  so 
numerous  that  scarcely  an  original  stanza 
now  remains.  The  Dramatis  Personae  here 
exhibited  were  characters  at  that  time  well 
known  in  Dumfries,  and  made  a  promi¬ 
nent  figure  in  that  festival  of  which  this 
little  Poem  attempts  a  description.  Some 
of  them  are  -still  alive ;  but  much  the 
greater  part  have  now  paid  the  debt  of 
Nature.  Though  the  festival  of  1777 
forms  strictly  the  subject  of  the  Poem,  the 
Author  has  ventured  to  introduce  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  occurred  at  a  festival 


posterior  to  that  period.  He  trusts,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  illustrious  names  which  irre¬ 
sistibly  dictated  this  little  anachronism* 
will,  .with  every  candid  and  patriotic 
Reader,  plead  its  excuse.” 

The  introductory  stanzas,  with  a 
topographical  note,  will  give  some 
idea  of  this  performance;  which  is 
very  properly  accompanied  by  a  glos- 
sarial  Index. 

“  For  loyal  feats,  and  trophies  won, 
Dumfries  shall  live  till  Time  be  done  !, 

Ae  Simmer’s  morning,  wi’  the  sun. 

The  Sev’n'  Trades  there, 
forgather’d,  for  their  Siller  Gun 
To  shoot  ance  mair. 

,  “  To  shoot  ance  mair,  in  grand  array. 

And  celebrate  the  King’s  birth-day, 
Crowds,  happy  in  the  gentle  sway 
Of  ane  sae  dear, 

Were  proud  their  fealty  to  display, 

And  marshal  here. 

“  O  George  !  the  best  o’  kings  and  men  ! 
For  thee  our  daily  pray’rs  ascend  ! 

Of  ilka  blessing  Heav’n  can  send 
May’st  thou  ha’e  store  ! 

And  may  thy  Royal  Race  extend 
Till  Time  be  o’er !” 

tl  Dumfries,  the  scene  of  this  Poem,  and 
the  birth-place  of  its  Author,  is  a  hand¬ 
some  county-town,  situated,  on  a  gentle 
declivity,  along  the  North-east  bank  of  the 
river  Nith,  about  nine  miles  above  the 
confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Solway 
Frith.  Of  the  precise  period  at  which 
Dumfries  was  founded,  no  record  has  been 
preserved.  Antiquaries,  without  recur¬ 
ring  to  the  Celtic,  have  bewildered  them  - 
selves  in  endeavouring  to  settle  the  ety¬ 
mology  of  its  name — which,  in  fact,  has 
undergone  hardly  any  change  from  what 
it  was  originally ;  viz.  Dntim-a-Phrish , 
afterwards  altered  to  Drumfries,  and,  with¬ 
in  these  50  or  60  years,  changed” to  Dum¬ 
fries,  for  the  sake  of  euphony.  Druim-a - 
Pi i risk,  in  the  Celtic,  signifies  the  hack  or 
ridge  of  a  woody  eminence,  which  is  very 
descriptive  of  the  situation  of  Dumfries, 
rising  gradually  from  the  river  side,  and 
embosomed  in  one  of  the.  finest  and  best 
sheets  of  dale-country  in  Scotland.  The 
prospect,  terminated  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  miles  by  a  continued  chain  of  hills, 
covered  with  wood,  or  cultivated  to  the 
summit,  forms  altogether  oue  of  the 
grandest  amphitheatres  in  Britain.  Serv¬ 
ing  as  a  kind  of  capital,  not  only  to  its 

*  “Duncan’s,  a  never-dying  name! 

And  Abercrombie  s,  dear  to  Fame  ! 
Wallace,  and  Bruce,  Sir  John  the 
Graeme, 

And  names  like  theirs. 

Heroes  and  Patriots  shall  proclaim 
To  Scotland’s  heirs 


own 
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own  shire,  but  to  that  of  Galloway,  and 
possessing  an  easy  and  frequent  inter¬ 
course  both  with  London  and  Edinburgh, 
Dumfries  is  a  place  of  great  resort  for  the 
Nobiiity  and  Gentry  of  the  neighbouring 
counties.  Independently  of  these  who 
have  amusement  only  in  view,  many  fa¬ 
milies  are  attracted  thither  by  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  living,  the  salubrity  of  the  air, 
and,  above  all,  by  its  excellent  seminaries 
of  education.  The  society  of  Dumfries 
possesses,  therefore,  a  greater  share  of 
elegance  and  gaiety  than  will  probably 
be  found  in  any  other  town  of  its  size  in 
Scotland.  By  the  Municipal  Constitution 
of  Dumfries,  the  Craftsmen,  who  are  here, 
as  in  the  other  Scotch  boroughs,  called 
Trades,  are  divided  into  seven  Corpora- 
tions ;  namely, 

The  Hammermen,  Or  Blacksmiths  ; 

The  Squaremeu,  or  Carpenters  ; 

The  Taylors ; 

The  Weavers ; 

The  Shoemakers ; 

The  Skinners ; 

The  Fleshers,  or  Butchers. 

A  Deacon  (or  President),  together  with  a 
.Box-master  (or  Treasurer),  and  six  Mas¬ 
ters  from  each  ol  these  Corporations,  are 
annually  chosen  into  their  respective  of¬ 
fices  at  Michaelmas ;  the  Deacons  elect¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,-  one  of  their  own 
number  to  be  a  Convener,  and  another, 
general  Box-master  :  all  of  whom,  fifty- 
six  in  number,  form  what  is  called  a  grand 
Committee  of  the  Seven  Trades.  The 
'elections  for  these  offices  are  often  con¬ 
tested  with  wonderful  keenness ;  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  give  occasion  to 
some  days  and  nights  of  boisterous  festi¬ 
vity,  Besides  their  influence  over  their 
respective  Corporations,  the  Convener  and 
'Deacons  are  members  of  the  Town  Coun¬ 
cil,  which  likewise  consists  of  a  Provost, 
three  Bailies,  a  Dean  of  Guild,  a  Trea¬ 
surer,  and  twelve  Merchant  Councillors ; 
in  all,  twenty-five  members;  to  whom  the 
Whole  jurisdiction  of  the  borough  is  con¬ 
fided.  The  Town’s  Charter,  granted  by 
Robert  III.  is  dated  at  Glasgow,  April, 
1396.  The  Corporations  have  separate 
Charters.  They  are  all  written  in  Latin, 
and  now  scarcely  legible.  That  of  the 
Shoemakers  is  dated  in  1599.3> 

163.  A  Statement  of  the  Duties  of  Customs, 
and  those  of  the  Excise,  payable  upon  all 
Tor  eign  Article:;  imported  into ,  or  exported 
from,  Great  Britain.  Also,  the  Duties 
Outwards;  the  Bounties  and  Allowances 
on  British  Goods ,  and  those  on  the  Fishe¬ 
ries  ;  the  Duties  Coastwise ;  the  Quaran¬ 
tine  and  Tonnage  Duties ;  together  with 
Tables  of  Scavuge,  Baillage,  Levant,  and 
Russia  Dues.  The  M  hole  brought  up 
to  the  l>th  September,  1808.  Published 
by,  ami  to  be  had  of,  Edward- James 
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Mas  call,  Long  Room ,  Custom  House. 

Tipper.  Large  8  vo. 

FROM  the  proud  eminence  which 
the  Commerce  of  the  British  Empire 
has  attained;  from  the  extent  of  its 
ramifications,  and  the  immense  re¬ 
sources  it  furnishes  towards  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  State;  this  accurate  and 
comprehensive  manual  cannot  fail  of 
being  highly  acceptable  to  the  Mer¬ 
chant,  the  Broker,  and  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  persons  in  any  way  Connected 
with  the  Custom-house.  And  its  au¬ 
thenticity  is  unquestionable. 

164.  The  New  Whole  Duty  of  Prayer i 

1 2 mo.  Scatcherd  and  Lettermahi.  4s.  6d. 

A  well-meaning  publication. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

The  Haerlem  prize  medal,  value  42 
guineas,  awarded  by  Teyler’s  Theo¬ 
logical  Society  to  the  Rev.  Ctesar 
Morgan,  M.  A.  (now  D.  D.)  for  his 
dissertation  intituled  “A  Demonstra¬ 
tion  that  true  Philosophy  has  no 
Tendency  to  undermine  Divine  Reve¬ 
lation,  and  that  a  well-grounded  Phi¬ 
losopher  may  be  a  true  Christian,” 
was  presented  by  him  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Cambridge,  Nov.  16,  and  is 
deposited  in  the  Pgblic  Library. 

The  subject  of  the  Norrisian  prize 
for  next  year  is  The  Christian  Salfbatli. 

Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  was  appointed, 
by  the  Senate  of  Cambridge,  in  full 
congregation  assembled,  Dec.  16,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  science  of  Mineralogy; 
the  first  instance  of  that  professorship. 

The  following  subjects  are  proposed 
for  the  Chancellor  of  Oxford's  prizes 
for  the  year  ensuing ;  viz.  for  Latin 
Verses,  Corinth  us ;  for  an  English  Es¬ 
say,  The  Love  of  our  Country. — The 
Vice-Chancellor  has  received  a  dona¬ 
tion  of  20/.  whidh  will  be  given  to  the 
author  of  the  best  composition,  in 
English  Verse,  on  the  following  sub¬ 
ject,  John  the  Baptist. 

INDENT  INDICATORIUS. 

A  Biographical  Correspondent  would 
be  much  obliged  by  any  particulars  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  life  or  the  family  of  the  Rev. 
Abraham  Markland,  D.  D.  prebendary  of 
Winchester,  1679;  rector  of  Meanstoke, 
Hants;  and  master  of  St.  Cross,  1694; 
who  died  in  1728,  at  the  age  of  90.  A 
copy  of  his  epitaph  would  be  a  favour. — • 
Or  any  particulars  of  Ralph  Markland, 
rector  of  Childwall,  Lancashire;  or  his 
eldest  son,  Ralph,  a  Clergyman  also,  who 
in  1749  resided  near  Wakefield. 
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Select  Poetry ,  for  December^  lSoS. 


ANN  I VERSARY  ODE 
On  the  Birth  of  Christ,  for  the  Year  1  SOS. 
By,  John  Stoyle,  Lieut.  Royal  Navy. 

WHILE  you  celestial  Orb  of  Light, 
As  regent  of  the  pathless  void, 
Scill  ceaseless  cheers  the  admiring  sight, 
Through  rolling  ages  undestroy’d  : 

So  cheer  my  soul,  O  Spirit  Uncreate ; 

'  O’er  all  her  powers  diffuse  one  quicken¬ 
ing  ra/; 

While  I  obse  quious  at  thine  altar  wait, 

To  celebrate  my  Saviour’s  natal  day  : 
And,  while  in  yonder  vast  expanse 
Of  Heaven’s  aetiiereai  blue, 

Thy  wonders  all  my  powers,  entrance, 
While  Nature’s  charms  1  view, 

Lead  me,  O  Light  Supreme,  to  Zion’s  God  ; 

His  infinite  perfections  let  me  scan  ; 
Reveal  the  path  departed  Saints  have  trod, 
And  shew  at  large  Salvation’s  wond’rous 
plan  : 

Each  ^oul-exalting  mystery  unfold, 

And  let  my  mental  powers  its  excellence 
behold.-  •  f  '  ' 

Contemplative,  T  fain  would  rove 
Where  spirits  blest  beneath  thy  throne 
Inspire  eonceiveless  depths  of  love, 

And  wear  th’  immortal  starry  crown  ; 
Torn!  thought  would  urge  me  also  to  in- 
*■  spire  [tic  view, 

Those  heavenly  joys  that  feast  th’  exta- 
While  strhins  replete  with  pure  seraphic 
fire 

Proclaim  the  Saviour  holy,  just,  and  true. 
Toil’d  in  the  flight,  the  mind  returns 
To  stormy  scenes  below  ; 

Yet  Hope  still  emulates  and  burns, 
Where  joys  immortal  grow, 

(Nor  earthly  fame  before  or  since  the  flood, 
Tho’  dloath'd  in  glory,  aught  with  her 
avails  ;  [of  blood 

The’man  who  'swims  to  rule  through  seas 
Is  lost  when  Justice  lifts  her  heavenly 
t-  scales.) 

To  things  unseen  beyond  the  sides  she 
soars,  [land  explores. 

While  eagle-sighted  Faith  the  promis’d 

Th’  Eternal  Son’s  descent 'to  earth, 
Angelic  choirs  sublimely  sang  ; 
Enraptur’d  at  his  wondrous  birth, 

The  starry  Heavens  in  concord  rang. 
TJio’  still  pre-eminent  th’  exalted  theme 
Abounds  with  endj^ss  raptures  ever  new, 
And  flies  the  reach  of  highest  Seraphim, 

.  T’  extol  its  glories  with  devotion  due  ; 
Yet  human  incense  fraught  with  zeal 
On  Love’s  triumphant  wing, 

In  blest  acceptance  ne’er  shall  fail, 
With ’Heaven’s  eternal  King. 

With  glory  inconceivable  iushriuM, 
Indulgent  still  he  views  a  sinful  race; 
Still  his  paternal  arms  for  lost  mankind- 
Complacent  wait  to  give  the  blest  '-em¬ 
brace.  , 

Cent.  Mac,  December,  1  isOS. 
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His  glory  still  th’  angelic  hosts  proclaim. 
And  all  created  space  reverberates  his 
name. 

While  thus  the  climes  of  bliss  resound 
Of  man’s  Redeemer’s  high  descent, 
Ungrateful  still  shall  man  be  found  ? 
Still  cold  to  ail  that ’s  excellent  ? 
Shall  man  possess  a  spark  divine  from 
Heaven,  .  -[cease? 

And  in  Jehovah’s  praise  presume  - to 
Ah.  rather  may  the  mandate  now  be  given, 
To'seal  the  eye  in  everlasting  peace  ! 
Yea,  rather  may  the  vital  source 
Of  primogcnial  heat 
Be  now  arrested  in  its  course — ■ 

The  heart  refuse  to  beat  ! 

For,  lo  !  with  him  are  honours  unimpair’d. 

Unfathomable  depths’ pf' Tove  divine  :  ■ 
Of  all  his  attributes  he  has  declar’d 

That  “  Mercy  first  and  last  shall  bright¬ 
est  shine.”  1 

Its  lustre  shone  through  countless  ages 
past,  [shall  last. 

And  with  exhaustless  power  eternally 

WOODSTOCK’S  GHOST, 

A  New  Song. 

Tune — All  at  Portobello  lying. 

ARTERY,  while  with Caponf  strolling 
Through  St.  Peter’s  midnight  gloom, 
Saw  amidst  the  spectres  prowling, 
Woodstock  if  issue  from  his  tomb. 

Loud  he  scream’d,  “  O  save  me.  Carter, 
'Throw  your  shield  around  my  head ; 
You,  by  privilege  of  charter, 

Hate  the  living,  love  the  dead. 

“  Thou  too,  valiant  champion*.  save' me, 
Capon,  Johnny  Carter’s  puffer ;  ' 

See,  they  threaten  to  un-grave  me. 
Vindicate,  the  wrongs  I  suffer. 

“  Prince  of  Painters,  gild  my  trophies, 
Varnish  o’er  my  tale  of  woe.; 

Though  your  pencil  coarse  and  rough  is, 
Let  the  colours  glare  and  glow. 

“  Come,  ye  pair  of  Antiquarians, 

Hasten  to  reform  St.  Peter’s  ; 

Ghosts  with  living  souls  at  variance. 

Seek  revenge  like  living  creatures. 

“  Curious  wights,  where  I  was  sleeping. 
Came  my  relinks  to  survey  ; 

Just  to  satisfy  their  peeping. 

How  I  slept,  and  where  1  lav. 

“  Dean  and  Chapter,  Priests  and  Singers, 
Rout  ’em,  drive  ’em  all  before  ye, 


*  John  Carter,  A. A. A.  an  excellent" Ar¬ 
tist,  an  able  but  caustic  Antiquarian,  an 
Architect,  as  he  iihnseL  complains,  w, sn¬ 
out  employment. 

f  Capon,  an  eminent  -  cane-painter. 

•I  To* anas  of  Woodstock,  utii  'oa  of 
Edward  die  Third,  buried  in  th  :  CuifieSso.  ; 
Chapel,  We.st  ninsre;  Abbey. 

Baste 


V 
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Baste  the  Vergers,  make  the  Ringers 
Raise  a  peal  to  Woodstock’s  glory.” 

Woodstock  ceas’d— and  all  was  quiet, 
When  these  doughty  Champions  vow’d 

They  would  organise  a  riot, 

Far  and  wide,  as  fierce  as  loud. 

Then  their  tongues  began  to  clapper 
Fib  and  calumny  and  slander  j 

Capon  play’d  the  understrapper. 

Carter  captain  and  Commander. 

Carter  seiz’d  his  whip  to  slash  ’em. 

Dealt  the  Dean  a  deadly  blow, — 

Curse  the  Chapter,  he ’d  abash  ’em. 
Capon  cluck’d,  but  could  not  crow. 

Then  they  told,  how  varlets  vilely 
Burst  the  mansions  of  the  dead  ; 

Then  they  swore,  the  mason  slily 
Stript  the  corpse,  and  stole  the  lead. 

Then  the  tale  they  told  with  rapture, 
Which  they  twenty  times  have  told  ; 

■How  the  Dean,  and  how  the  Chapter, 
Tombs  of  Kings  to  Artists  sold. 

What’s  your  meaning,  Johnny  Carter  ? 

“  Save  the  Church”  you  cry — what  then  ? 

Do  n’t  you,  Antiquarian  Tartar, 

Mean  Church-walls  and  not  Church¬ 
men  ? 

Capon  too,  whose  talent  slender 
Scarce  suffices  for  his  scenery, 

Swears,  in  spite  of  its  defender, 

Monday  next  he  ’ll  storm  the  Deanery. 


The  learned  wise  should  teach  the  growing 
youth 

To  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth ; 
Parents  to  children  should  example  give, 
Not  teach  them  how  to  sing,  but  how  to 
live : 

To  learn  new  tunes,  is  not  the  Christian 
strife,  [life* 

But  who  shall  learn  »a  new  and  virtuous 
Now  singing  tribes  to  distant  Churches 
roam, 

Not  satisfied  to  roar  aloud  at  home  j 
Such  strolling  devotees  should  be  sup¬ 
press’d, 

Jehovah's  Sabbath  is  a  day  of  rest. 
Consider  this,  ye  vain  coriceited  elves, 

Sing  to  praise  God,  more  than  to  please 
yourselves. 


Mr.  Urban,  St.itdley ,  Dec.  16. 

I  SEND  you  the  inclosed  lines  as  well 
deserving  a  place  in  your  valuableRe- 
pository.  They  were  composed  by  the 
late  Rev.  Thomas  Allen,  Rector  of  Sper- 
nall,  Warwickshire,  on  the  Singers  of  a 
neighbouring  Parish  that  came  to  his 
Church  to  sing  Anthems. 

Yours,  &c,  /  JkC. 

IN  pious  times  men  to  the  Temple  went 
To  join  in  prayer  to  God,  and  to  repent, 
To  give  for  bounteous  blessings  had  in 
store  [more, 

Their  grateful  thanks,  and  humbly  ask  for 
With  awful  reverence  aud  attention  hear 
God’s  holy  word,  and  hearing  learn  to  fear  , 
Then  old  Amen,  with  cheerful  heart  and 
voice,  [choice ; 

Rear’d  up  a  well-known  Psalm  of  proper 
line  after  line,  full  loudly  did  rehearse, 
That,  all  Wight  hear  and  understand  the 
verse ; 

In  solemn  wise  the  congregation  follow, 
Not' with  a  whoop  begin,  nor  end  with 
hollow' ; 

No  Antficmifes  their  voices  wildly  raise, 
Like  Christmas  carols  in  alternate  lays. 
God’s  service  should  be  decent,  grave, 
devout,  [rout ; 

Unmix’d  with  pomp,  and  undefil’d  with 
No  no  sy  riot  should  disturb  the  mind, 

But  all  our  thoughts  be  calm  and  unecn- 
fin’d  i 


EPITAPH 

On  Miss  Mary  Stevenson,  of  Castle 
Hedingham,  Essex,  toko  died  Sept.  6,  18  Off. 

AS  a  fair  flower,  the  pride  uf  Nature’s 
reign,  [plain, 

When  bursts  the  storm  that  deluges  the 
Bends  down  its  lovely  head,  then  fatten 
away 

Untimely,  and  no  more  adorns  the  day. 
Not  all  our  tears — nor  yet  the  bloom  of 
youth 

Avail’d — nor  Virtue  ever  lov’d,  and  Truth, 
Nor  Piety  that  plac’d  her  hopes  on  high. 
And  taught  her  how  to  live,  and  how  to 
die— 

Nor  Charity — nor  Goodness  rarely  found. 
That  gave  instruction  to  the  poor  around. 
Goodness,  which  train’d  their- tender  minds 
to  know,  [low — 

That  Virtue  proves  the  height  of  bliss  be- 
Nor  those  benign  affections  of  the  heart, 
That  Joy,  Content,  and  Happiness  im¬ 
part — 

But  these  defy  the  grave,  and  these  alone 
Shall  bloom  for  ever,  and  be  still  her  own. 
Here  peaceful  slumber  with  congenial 
dust,  [just, 

Till  call’d  to  join  the  triumph  of  the 
Where  friends’  shall  meet  again,  embrace, 
and  soar 

To  life  immortal,  and'  their  God  adore. 

Ed.  Harwood. 


LINE  S 

Suggested  by  a  recent  .Religions  Controversy*. 

Ot  ( )WPER  !  might  that  spirit  but  de¬ 
scend, 

Which  guided  thee  to  Olney  for  a  friend  j 
Ami  both  with  such  a  love. for  all  possess’d. 
Tint  rare,  alas  !  but  genuine  Christian- te$tj 
O  might  that  meek  and  fervent  spirit 
come 

Again  to  bless  thy  dearest  earthly  home  ? 
To  Olney  then  the  praise  might  still  be- 
long,  fcong. 

Erst  Von  bv  Newton’s  zeal,  and  Cowoer's 

►  'a 

“  All  flesh  is  grass  and  radiant  crown* 
of  light 

The 
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The  faith,  which  shone  in.  all  ye  did, 
requite. 

%  the  rude  winds  the  seed  is  scatter’d 
wide, 

When  Winter  robs  the  forest  of  its  pride  ; 
From  the  cold  soil  below  borne  far  around, 
That  tenfold  increase  may  enrich  the 
ground. 

Imperishable  too  the  holy  flame, 

As  the  pure  source  of  Mercy  whence  it 
came, 

That  saintly  friendship  kindled  far  and 
near,  [fear  : 

7  ight  to  the  blind,  and  hope  to  them  that 
Imperishable — tho’  it  glow  no  more 
In  regions  where  it  burn’d  so  bright  before; 
Tho’  “  Peace  on  earth.  Good-will  unto 
mankind,” 

A  Christian  brotherhood  no  longer  find. 
Silent  his  voice,  so  well  who  copied  Paul ; 
That  harp  too  silent — might  have  solac’d 
Saul: 

But  the  deep  waters  were  not  struck  in 
vain,  [again ; 

Tho’  small  the  circlet,  and  soon  clos’d 
Wider  and  wider  each  successive  wave, 
The  noiseless  idipulse  spreads  that  cir¬ 
clet  gave, 

No  bounds  obeying  but  of  time  and  space, 
For,  like  your  Lord,  ye  lov’d — -the  human 
race.  M®Rens. 


Oft  have  I,  in  forbidden  time, 

(If  youth  could  sanctify  a  crime,) 

W  ith  hazel  rod,  and  fraudful  fly. 
Ensnar’d  thy  unsuspecting  fry  ; 

In  pairs  oft  dragg’d  them  from  their  den, 
’Till,  chas’d  by  lurking  fishermen, 

Away  I ’ve  flown,  as  fleet  as  wind, 

My  lagging  followers  far  behind  ! 

And,  when  the  vain  pursuit  was  o’er, 
Return’d  successful  as  before  1 


PETRARCH,  Ode  X. 

ES,  Love,  at  that  propitious  time, 
When  Hope  was  in  its  bloomy  prime, 
And  when  I  vainly  fancied  nigh 
The  meed  of  all  my  constancy, 

Then  sudden  she,  of  whom  I  sought 
Compassion,  from  my  sight  was  caught. 

O  ruthless  death  !  O  life  severe  ! 

The  one  has  sunk  me  deep  in  care. 

And  darken’d  cruelly  my  day 

That  shone  with  Hope’s  enlivening  ray : 

The  other,  adverse  to  my  w  ill, 

Doth  here  on  eai'th  detain  me  still ; 

And  interdicts  me  to  pursue 

Her,  who  from  all  its  scenes  withdrew. 

Yet  in  my  heart  resides  the  fair. 

For  ever,  ever  present  there  ; 

Who  well  perceives  the  ills  that  wait 
Upon  my  w  retched  mortal  state. 


ALC2EUS.  By  Mr,  Westall. 


ALL  hail  the  Bard,  whose  noble  lyre 
With  horror  fill’d  th’  Oppressor’s 
soul ; 

Whose  song  confess’d  diviner  fire 
Than  that  of  old  Prometheus  stole. 


Danger  and  Death  were  in  the  sound, 

And  Courage  stern  with  dauntless  eye, 
Bearing,  with  wreaths  of  myrtle  bound, 
Tire  sacred  sword  of  Liberty. 
Vengeance  was  there  with  lifted  spear, 
To  prompt  and  lead  the  hallow’d  war  ; 
And  guilty  Power,  resigned  to  Fear, 

Fell  headlong  from  his  iron  car. 

Hark  !  I  hear  the  altered  measure, 

Venus  and  her  daughter  Pleasure, 

Guide  his  happy  strains  along; 

And  Bacchus,  Bacchus  laughing  wild, 
And  bright-hair’d  Beauty’s  favourite  child, 
Revel  in  his  jolly  song. 


THE  NI  l'IL 

H  AIL,  gentle  stream  1  for  ever  dear 
Thy  rudest  murmurs  to  mine  ear  ! 
Torn  from  thy  banks,  tho’  far  I  rove. 

The  slave  of  poverty  and  love, 

Ne'er  shall  thy  Bard,  where’er  he  be, 
Without  a  sigh  remember  thee  ! 

For  there  my  infant  years  began, 

And  there  my  happiest  minutes  ran  ; 

And  there,  to  love  and  friendship  true. 
The  blossoms  of  affection  grew  ! 

Blithe  on  thy  banks,  thou  sweetest  stream 
That  -ever  nurs’d  a  Poet’s  dream  1 


PETRARCH,  Sonnet  LX. 

* 

X /"ON  nightingale  that  pours  forth  tune¬ 
ful  wail 

For  its  dear  mate,  or  haply  for  its  young. 
Fills  all  the  vaulted  heaven,  and  echoing 
dale,  [song ; 

With  such  sweet-modulated  plainted 
Methinks  it  joins  my  melancholy  tale. 
Reminding  me  of  woe  the  whole  night 
long.  [prevail 

That  Death  o’er  charms  divine  could  ne’er 
I  ween’d,  but  now  lament  a  thought  so 
wrong. 

Who  seeks  security  doth  vainly  stray  : 

Ah  me,  that  unto  murky  earth  should 
turn  [day  r 

Those  eyes  which  far  outshone  the  radiant 
The  precept  my  hard  fortune  would  con¬ 
vey  •  [[cam 

I  now’  perceive ;  to  live,  to  weep,  and 
Of  every  bliss  below  how  transient  is  the 
stay ! 


IMPROMPTU 

To  a  Lady  enquiring  xi'hy  Beards  were  not 
worn  as  in  former  Times, 


rjTQ  brush  the  checks  of  Ladies  fair, 
With  genuine  charms  o’erspread  , 
Their  sapient  beards  with  mickle  care, 
Our  wise  Forefathers  fed. 


But  since  our  modern  Ladies  take 
Such  pains  to  paint  their  faces  ; 
What  hayoek  would  such  brushes  make 
Among  the  Loves  and  Graces. 


LINES 
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LINE  S 

.  Lately  written  and,  intended  to  be  placed  on 
the  Base  of  a  Sun-dial ,  in  the  Garden  of 
a  Clergyman  .near  E - n. 

WHOE’ER  thou  art  that  turn’s!  thine 
eyes* on  me, 

However  high  or  low  thy  lot  may  be  ; 
Though  Wealth  around  thee  spread  a  thou¬ 
sand  charms, 

'And  Beauty 'revel  in  thy  happy  arms' ; 

Or  Poverty,  with  cold  and  formal  state,  , 
Stand  daily  watchful  at  thy  cottage  gate  ; 
Remember,  Man,  remember  what  I  say, 
Life’s  but  the  sunshine  of  a  Summer’s  day  ; 
The  shades  of  Night  full  soon  around  it 
rise,  [dies. 

And  the-  gay  phantom  disappears,  and 
Such  is  thy  life,  O  Man  !  Learn  then  to 
know 

That  from  Religion  purest  comforts  flow. 
Learn  to  be  wise  in  time.  The  night  of 
Heath  [breath ; 

Ere  long  shall  close  thy  life,  and  stop  thy 
Till  the  bright  beams  of  everlasting  day 
Chase  the  dark  clouds,  and  chilling  mists 
away, 

Till  God  appear  to  conquer  and  to  save, 
And  Man  arise  triumphant  o’er  the  grave. 

A.  II. 

•TO  MRS.  M— N—  S, 
on.  tier  Birth-day . 

ON  matchless  Mary’s  natal  day, 

Let  youthful  Bards  their  homage  pay, 
And  paint  in  many  a  glowing  line. 

Her  faultless  form,  her  face  divine  ; 

The  liquid  lustre  of  her  eye, 

Her  skin  of  Nature’s  purest  dye. 

The  roses  mantling  on  her  cheek, 

Which  more  than  eloquently  speak, 

And  all  is  so  distinctly  wrought, 

We  almost  say  her  body  thought, 

Her  lips  so  red,  her  teeth  so  white, 

Her  bosom  swelling  to  the  sight, 

The  scat  of_  rapturous  delight  ; 

Her  tapering  ancle,  polish’d  arms, 

A  perfect  magazine  of  charms  : 

All,  all  to  happy  AT — n — s,  given, 

Make  him  on  earth  the  bliss  of  Heaven. 

home,  an  bumble  Bard,  and' old, 

For  love  unfit,  to  beauty  cold, 

Be  mine  the  pleasing  task  assign’d, 

To  sing  the  beauties  of  her  mind. 

An  ardent  elevated  soul, 

That  will  not  stoop  to  man’s  controiilg 
A  tongue  that  speaks  without  disguise 
The  thoughts  that  in  her  bosom  rise; 

'A  judgment  sound  without  pretence, 
Keen  observation,  sterling  sense  ; 

With  cheerful  humour,  ready  wit, 

That  gives  and  lakes  the  lucky  hit  ; 
Accomplish’d  Manners,  natural  ease, 
-And  all  the  power  anil  wish  to  please; 

A  proud  perhaps,  but  feeling  heart. 
Without  the  poor  fines  a;  of  art; 

Above  all  private  sc  fish  ends,. 

And  warmly  .zealous  for  her  friends. 


Of  these  and  more  than  these  possess’d, 
Long  may  you  live  supremely  blest ; 

Oft  see  your  natal  day  again 
Return  with  pleasure  in  its  train  ; 

And  when  the  time  of  youth  is  past. 
Happy  and  handsome,  to  the  last, 

Ere  yet  yofi  soar  to  joys  above, 

Be  your  last  sigh  the  sigh  of  love  !  S« 

QUATORZ  A I X. 

On  the  Death  of  Henry  Kirke  White. 

To  Horatius. 

Efe,  1DST  thou  riot  hear  that  melancholy 
|  toll,  [bient  sky  ? 

Which  shook  but  now  the  circumam- 
Aias  !  it  call’d  him  to  the  appointed  goal. 
Where  he  must  shroufi. and  with  oblivion 
lie ! 

Thrice  happy  Youth !  and  art  thou  ever 
fled,  [below  ? 

From  worldly  scenes  to  realms  unknown 
The  pure  expansive  paths  of  Heaven  to 
tread,  [every  woe  ? 

Where  Pleasure  reigns  remote  from 
Yes  !  thou  art  gone  to-  those  celestial 
plains —  [tue  dwell  ; 

Those  argent  fields,  where  Truth  and  Vir- 
Where  thy  rapt  hand,  purg’d  of  its  mor¬ 
tal  stains, 

Shall  sweep  sublimely  an  etherial  shell  ! 
O  !  that  like  thine  my  lorn  dejected  sprite. 
Could  hail  the  source  of  everlasting  light, 
Graf  ion-street.  J.  G. 


L  I  N  E  S 

Said  to  be  written  by  theJlcv.  Robert  Dou¬ 
glass,  Nephew  to  ike  late  Earl o/Selkirk, 
addressed  to  a  Lady  of  Green-Park-place, 
Bath,  at  Brighton  in  1807. 

To  Anna  Teresa. 

IKE  some  good  Angel  sent  from  Hea- 
|  j  ven  to  sooth 

The  aching  heart,  and  shed  a  blessing  round; 
Such  seems  thy  part  on  earth  ;  and  long  as 
bright,  [course ! 

And  blest  as  long,  still  be  thy  blameless 
’Tis  thine  to  cheer  the  hopeless  Captive’s 
cell, 

To  hid  the  Widow  and  the  Orphan  live; 
Unseen,  unknown,  to  all  but  Misery 
And  to  thy  God  1  to  sooth  the  dying  bed 
Of  lonesome  Poverty  ;  in  accents  sweet, 
Pour  wine  and  oil  into  the  Stranger’s  wounds. 
Thine  is  that  part  which  Heaven  delights 
to  scan, 

Angel  Beneficence  that  sweetens  life, 

That  cheers,  that  gladdens ;  woman’s 
.  brightest  praise,  [a  voice 

The  world’s  applause  thou  seekest  not; 
There  is,  that  sweetly  speaks,  “  a  still 
small  voice,” 

Unheeded  by  the- world,  but  listen’d  to 
By  thee  ;  it  speaks  applause  that  animates 
Thy  smile,  and  glistens  in  those  eyes  ;  it 
mounts  .  [word  ; 

To  Heaven ;  list’ning  Angels  record  each 
Rejoicing. in  the  book  of  Life  to  trace 
A  heart  so  guileless,  deeds  so  bright,  as  thine. 

INTER- 
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Admiralty-office ,  Nov.  39.  Letter  from 
Capt.  Mends,  of  the  Arc-thxtsa,  to  thev  Hon. 
W.  W.  Pole,  dated  at  Sea,  Nov.  26. 

Sir,  This  morning,  to  the  N.  E.  of  Al¬ 
derney,  about  8  or  9  leagues,  I  gave 
cliace  to  a  lugger,  which  we  saw  steering 
for  the  coast  of  France,  and,  after  a  run 
of  four  hours,  had  the  good  fortune  of 
bringing  her  to.  She  proved  to  be  the 
General  Emouf  French  privateer,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Calais,  but  had  sailed  from  Cher¬ 
bourg  eight  days  before  without  having 
mr  Jo  any  capture;  mounts  16  guns,  and 
had  58  men  on  board,  commanded  by 
Jacques  Antoine  de  Boulogne,  a  man  who 
has  cruised  for  15  years  successfully 
against  our  trade,  without  having  been 
taken  before.  It.  Mends. 


Admiralty -office,  Dec.  10.  This  Gazette 
contains  a  Letter  from  Sir  A.  Cochrane, 
dated  on  hoard  the  Belieisle,  at  sea,  9th 
October,  mentioning  the  capture  of  three 
row-boat  privateers,  by  the  Julia,  Capt. 
Watt,  Attentive  gun-brig,  Lieut.  Carr, 
and  the  Express,  Lieut.  Dowers — -one  of 
them  carried  a  long  gun  and  35  men,  the 
other  only  22  men  each,  with  small  arms. 

Admiralty-office ,  Dec.  13.  A  dispatch 
has  been  received  from  Gen.  Stuart,  at 
Messina,  containing  an  inciosure  from 
Lieut.  Bryce,  which  details  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  a  successful  attack  made  on  Dia¬ 
mante  Harbour,  by  a  small  Expedition 
supported  by  the  Halcyon  and  Wenzel 
sloops,  &.C. 

Off' Diamante,  Sept.  8. 

Sir,  I  do  myself  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  that  1 1  ■?  detachment  you  were  pleased 
to  put  under  my  orders,  has  successfully 
executed  the  service,  in  view,  by  capturing-, 
in  conjunction  with  Capt.  Pearce,  of  the 
Royal  Navv,  a  flotilla  of  38  sail  of  the 
Enemy  s  vessels;  of  which  four  are  large 
gun-boats;  under  the  town  of  Diamante, 
where  they  had  been  blockaded  with  much 
perseverance  by  Capt.  Prescott,  of  the 
Weazel.  On  our  arrival,  I  found  the  po¬ 
sition  of  the  Enemy  very  respectable,  as 
the  town  of  Diamante,  which  covered  the 
vessels,  ranged  on  the  right  and  left  of  it, 
stan  is  on  a  peninsula  nearly  inaccessible 
on  three  sides  ;  the  fourth  is  protected  by 
different  inclosures ;  and  there  is,  besides,  a 
buildingof  considerable  strength  command¬ 
ing  the  whole.  After  the  building  had  been 
cannonaded  for  some  time  by  Captains 
Pearce  and  Rescold,  ofthe  Royal Navy,  and 
the  Chevalier  de,  I^atsamq,  Commander  of  a 
Sicilian  galliot,  who  were  indefatigable  in 
their  exertions,  250  men  of  the  Regiment 
of  Malta,  under  Major  Hamm  ill,  and  100 
of  tire  58th  Regiment  under  Capt.  O’Brien, 
jjvre  landed  at  day-break  tins  morning, 


about  half  a  mile  to  the  Northward  of  the 
town,  accompanied  by  a  howitzer  and  two 
3-pounders,  commanded  by  Capt.  Camp¬ 
bell  of  the  Royal  ifrtillery.  The  Enemy, 
-who  consisted  of  about  400  men  of  the 
Civic  Guard,  with  a  proportion  of  French 
troops  were  gradually  forced  back  through 
the  underwood  upon  the  town  ;  which, 
however,  they  did  not  attempt  to  defend, 
but  took  to  the  mountains ;  and  we  were 
,  enabled  to  turn  their  batteries,  of  four 
heavy  guns,  on  the  beach  to  the  South¬ 
ward  of  the  town,  without  sustaining  any 
loss,  when  the  whole  of  their  vessels  fell 
into  our  hands.  I  beg  leave  to  express 
great  satisfaction  with  the  judicious  con¬ 
duct  of  Major  Hammill ;  and  thanks  are 
due  to  Capt.  Campbell,  commanding  the 
Artillery,  Capt.  O’Brien,  commanding  the 
58th,  and  Lieut.  Lawson  ol  the  Engineers, 
who  did  me  the  favour  to  attend  rue  on 
shore.  Alex.  Bryce,  Lieut.-col.  R.  E. 

Return  of  Ordnance  taken  and  destroyed 
at  Diamante  Bay  :  T-A-o  6-inch  brass  how¬ 
itzers,  ten  24-pounder  carronades,  two 
heavy  20-pounders,  destroyed;  one  long 
12-pounder,  destroyed  ;  three  short  4- 
pounders,  destroyed  ;  two  swivels.  Total# 
20  taken  and  destroyed. — Total  of  shot, 
170;  ten  cwt.  of  gunpowder;  one  French 
Rag.'  Dlgald  Campbell. 

A  howitzer  and  four  brass  held -pieces, 
dismounted,  are  stated  to  have  been  found 
after  'the above  return. 

[This  Gazette  also  states  the  capture  of 
the  French  privateer  Dorado,  on  Oct.  2, 
off  Nevis,  by  the  Dispatch  sloop,  Captain 
Lillicrap.  The  prize  was  from  Guada- 
loupe,  and  mounted  one  brass  gun,  &c. 
with  20  men.] 


Foreign-office,  December  15. 

DECLARATION. 

The  overtures  made  to  his  Majesty  by 
the  Governments  of  Russia  and  of  France 
have  not  led  to  negotiation  ;  and  the  inter¬ 
course  to  which  those  overtures  gave  rise 
-being  terminated,  his  Majesty  ‘thinks  it 
right  thus  promptly  and  publicly  to  make 
known  its  termination.  The  contained  ap¬ 
pearance  of  a  negotiation,  when  peace  has 
been  found  to  be  utterly  unattainable, 
eou id  be  advantageous  only  to  the  Enemy. 
It  might  enable  France  to  sow  distrust  and 
jealousy  in  the  Councils  of  those  who  are 
combined  to  rcsfst  her  oppression  :  and  if, 
among  the  nations  which  groan  under  the 
tyranny  of  French  alliance,  or  among 
those  which  maintain  against  France .  a 
doubtful  and  precarious  independence, 
there  should  be  any  which  even  now  are 
balancing  between  the  certain  ruin  of  a 
prolonged  inactivity,  and  the  contingent 
dangers  of  an  effort  to- save  themselves 
from  that  ruin;  to  nations  so  situated,'" 
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the  delusive  prospect  of  a  peace  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  could  not  fail  to 
be  peculiarly  injurious.  Their  prepara¬ 
tions  might  be  relaxed  by  the  vain  hope  of 
returning  tranquillity,  or  their  purpose 
shaken  by  the  apprehension  of  being  left 
t&  contend  alone.  That  such  was,  in  fact, 
the  main  object  of  France  in  the  proposals 
transmitted  to  his  Majesty  from  Erfurtb, 
bis  Majesty  entertained  a  strong  persua¬ 
sion-.  But,  at  a  moment  when  results  so 
awful  from  their  importance,  and  so  tre¬ 
mendous  from  their  uncertainty,  might  be 
depending  upon  the  decision  of  peace  or 
war,  tire  King  felt  it  due  to  himself  to 
ascertain,  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt, 
the  views  and  intentions  of  las  enemies. 
It  was-  difficult  for  his  Majesty  to  believe,, 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  devoted 
himself  so  blindly  and  fatally  to  the  vio¬ 
lence  and  ambition  of  the  Power  with 
which  his  Imperial  Majesty  had  unfortu¬ 
nately  become  allied,  as  to  be  prepared 
openly  to  abet  the  usurpation  of  the 
Spanish  Monarchy  ;  and  to  acknowledge 
and  maintain  tire  right,  assumed  by  France, 
to*  depose  and  imprison  friendly  sovereigns, 
and  forcibly  to  transfer  to  herself  the  alle¬ 
giance  of  independent  nations.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  proposed  to  his  Majesty 
to  enter  into  negotiation  for  a  general 
peace-,  rn  concert  with  his  Majesty’s  Al¬ 
lies-,  and  to  treat  either  on  the  basis  of  the 
Uti  possidetis  (heretofore  the  subject  of  so 
much  controversy),  or  on  any  other  basis, 
consistent  with  justice,  honour,  and  equal¬ 
ity,  his  Majesty  determined  to  meet  this 
seeming  fairness  and  moderation  with  fair¬ 
ness  and  moderation,  on  his  Majesty’s 
part .  real  and  sincere.  Tiie  King  pro¬ 
fessed  his  readiness  to  enter  into  such  ne¬ 
gotiation,  in  concurrence  with  his  Allies  ; 
and  undertook  forthwith  to  communicate 
to-  them  tire  Proposals  which  his  Majesty 
bad  received.  But,  as  his  Majesty  was 
not  connected  with  Spain  by  a  formal 
treaty  of  alliance,  his  Majesty  thought  it 
necessary  to  declare,  that  the  engagements 
which  he  had  contracted,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  with  that  nation,  were  considered 
by  his  Majesty  as  no  less  sacred,  and  no 
less  binding  upon  his  Majesty,  than  the 
most  solemn  Treaties  ;  and  to  express  his 
Majesty ’s  just  confidence  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain,  acting  in  the  name  of  his 
Catholic  Majesty  Ferdinand  the  Seventh, 
was  understood  to  be  a  party  to  the  nego¬ 
tiation.  The  reply  returned  by  France  to 
this  proposition  of  his  Majesty,  casts  off  at 
once  the  thin  disguise  which  had  been  as- 
»  imed  for  a  momentary  purpose,  and  dis¬ 
plays  with  less  than  ordinary  reserve  the 
arrogance  and  injustice  of  that  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  universal  Spanish  nation  is 
described  by  the  degrading  appellation  of 
“the  Spanish  Insurgents ;  ”  and  the  dc- 
tiMiud  for  the  admission  of  the  Government 


of  Spain  as  a  party  t@  any  negotiation,  is 
rejected  as  inadmissible  and  insulting. 
With  astonishment,  as  well  as  with  grief, 
his  Majesty  has  received  from  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  a  reply,  similar  in  effect, 
although  less  indecorous  in  tone  and  man¬ 
ner.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  also  stigma¬ 
tises  as  “  Insurrection,”  the  glorious  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  Spanish  people  in  behalf  of 
thejr  legitimate  Sovereign,  and  in  defence 
of  the  independence  of  their  country ;  thus 
giving  the  sanction  of  his  Imperial  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  authority  to  an  usurpation  which 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
The  King  would  readily  have  embraced  an 
opportunity  of  negotiation  which  might 
have  afforded  any  hopes  or  prospect  of  a 
Peace  compatible  with  justice  and  with 
honour.  His  Majesty  deeply  laments  an 
issue,  by  which  the  sufferings  of  Europe 
are  aggravated  and  prolonged.  But,  nei¬ 
ther  the  honour  of  his  Majesty,  nor  the 
generosity  of  the  British  nation,  would  ad¬ 
mit  of  his  Majesty’s  consenting  to  com¬ 
mence  a  negotiation, .  by  the  abandonment 
of  a  brave  and  loyal  people,  who  are  con¬ 
tending  for  the  preservation  of  all  that  is 
dear  to  man ;  and  whose  exertions,  in  a. 
cause  so  unquestionably  just,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  has  solemnly  pledged  himself  to  sus¬ 
tain.  .  •  -  ■ 

[This  Gazette  also  contains  an.  Order  in 
Council  for  .  proroguing  Parliament  from 
the  16th  to  the  1 9 tli  of  J  anuary  ;  and  ano¬ 
ther  for  allowing  British  vessels  to  trade  to 
certain  parts  of  St.  Domingo. — This  Ga¬ 
zette  likewise  contains  a  letter  from  Sir  E„ 
Pellew,  dated  Cudoden,  off  Point  de  Galle, 
June  10,  mentioning,  that  oil  his  passage 
from  Bombay  to-  Madras,  he  captured 
L’ Union,  French  privateer,  of  S  guns  arid 
80  men.] 

Admiralty-office ,  Idee.  17.  Copy  of  .a 
Letter  from  Sir  E.  Pellew,  Bart,  to  the 
Hon.  W.  W.  Pole. 

Culloden,  Bombay  Harbour ,  April  7. 

Sir,  I  Request  you  will  submit  to  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiraltj’'  the 
inclosed  letter  from  Lieut.  Daw-son,  acting 
in  the  command  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  St. 
Fioreuzo,  stating  the  particulars  of  the 
capture  of  La  Piedmohtaise  French  fri¬ 
gate,  mounting  50  guns,  qn  the  8th  ult.  in 
the  Gulph  of  Manaar. — In  making  this 
communication,  I  am.  desirous  of  express¬ 
ing  those  mingled  sentiments  of  admiration 
and  concern  which  I  experienced  in  the 
loss  of  Capt.  Hardinge,  who  fell  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  after  having  exerted, 
during  three  successive  days,  the  most 
remarkable  zeal,  gallantry,  and  judgment 
in  the  conduct  of  this  very  brilliant  action. 
His  Majesty’s  service  has  been  thus  der 
prived  of  a  most,  excellent  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  Officer,  of  whom  the  highest  expecta¬ 
tions  have  been  justly  formed,  from  a 
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knowledge  of  his  many  great  and  excellent 
qualities. — The  merit  of  Lieut.  Dawson, 
upon  whom  the  command  devolved  after 
the  death  of  Capt.  Hardinge,  is  already 
well  known  to  the  Board  by  his  gallant  be¬ 
haviour  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he  was 
■severely  wounded  at  the  capture  of  the 
Psyche  frigate  by  the  St.  Fiorenzo,  in 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  her  present  Offi¬ 
cers  and  crew  had  the  honour  to  share. — * 
The  manner  in  which  he  continued  the 
action,  which  had  been  so  nearly  concluded 
by  his  lamented  Captain,  and  finally  con¬ 
ducted  it  to  a  successful  issue,  will  doubt¬ 
less  secure  to  him  the  high  approbation 
and  recommence  of  their  Lordships. — The 
undaunted  bravery,  the  animated  and  per¬ 
severing  exertions  of  every  Officer,  Sea¬ 
man,  and  Marine  on  board  the  St.  Fioren¬ 
zo,  have  been  truly  worthy  of  the  beloved 
country  in  whose  cause  they  have  been  so 
nobly  engaged ;  the  public  gratitude -will-  be 
commensurate  with  their  eminent  services. 
—Ilearn  that  the  St.  Fiorenzo  had  arrived 
with  her  prize  in  safety  at  Columbo,  from 
whence  she  may  shortly  be  expected  at 
this  port.  Edward  Pei.lew. 

St.  Fiorenzo,  at  Sea,  March  9. 

Sir,  It  is  with 'great  regret  I  have  to  in- 
fbrmyou  of  the  death  of  Capt.  Hardinge,  late 
of  his  Majesty’s  ship  St.  Fiorenzo,  who  fell 
gloriously  in  the  earl}/  part  of  an  action  on 
the  Sthinst.  between  this  ship  and  the  French 
national  frigate  La  Piedmontaise. — The  St. 
Fiorenzo  sailed  from  Point  de  Galle  on 
Friday  the  4th  inst.  at  haif  past  1 1  A.  M. 
On  the  6th,  at  7  A.  M.  passed  three  India- 
men,  and  shortly  after  saw  a  frigate  bear¬ 
ing  N.  E.  We  immediately  hauled  our 
wind  in  c’nace,  and  made  all  sail,  being  at 
that  time  in  lat.  7  deg.  33  min.  long.  77 
deg.  58  min.  We  made  the  private  sig¬ 
nal,  which  was  not  answered ;  and  at  five 
shewed  our  colours,  which  the  enemy  took 
no  notice  of.  At  40  minutes  past  eleven 
P.  M.  we  ranged  alongside  of  him  on  the 
larboard  tack,  and  received  his  broadside. 
After  engaging  till  50  minutes  past  eleven 
P.  M.  within  a  cable’s  length,  the  Enemy 
made  still  a-head,  out  of  the  range  of  our 
shot.  We  ceased  firing,  and  made  ail  sail 
after  him,  continuing  to  come  up  with  him 
till  day-light  j  when,  finding  he  could  not 
avoid  an  action,  he  wore,  as  did  we  also. 
At  25  initiates  past  9ix  recommenced  the 
action  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile,  gra¬ 
dually  closing  with  him  to  a  quarter  of  a 
mile.  The  lire  was  constant  and  well- 
directed  on  both  sides  ;  though  that  of  the 
En  emy  slackened  towards  the- latter  part  of 
the  action.  At  a  quarter  past  eight  P.  M. 
the  Enemy  made  all  sail  away  ;  our  main 
topsail-yard  being  shot  through,  the  main 
royal  mast,  and  bdth  main-topmast-stays, 
the  mainspring-stay,  and  most  of  the  stand¬ 
ing  and  running  rigging,  and  all  our  sails, 
shut  co  pieces,  and  most  of  our  cartridges 


fired  away  (as  our  guns  were  directed  at 
his  hull,  he  was  not  much  disabled  about 
his  rigging),  we  ceased  firing,  and  ewi- 
pioyed  all  hands  in  repairing  the  damages 
sustained,  and  fitting  the  ship  again  for 
action.  From  the  great  injury  our  masts, 
yards,  and  sails  had  received,  I  am  sorry 
to  observe  that  it  was  not  in  our  power  to 
chase  to  renew  the  action  immediately* 
We,  however,  succeeded  in  keeping  sight 
of  him  daring  the  night-  and  at  nine  A.  M, 
on  the  8th,  the  ship  being  perfectly  pre¬ 
pared  for  action,  we  bore  down  upon  the 
Enemy  under  all  sail.  He  did  not  endea¬ 
vour  to  avoid  us  tell  we  hauled  athwart  his 
stem,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  wea~ 
ther-gilage,  and  bringing  him  to  close 
fight,  when  he  hauled  up  also,  and  made 
all  sail ;  but,  perceiving  that  we  came  fast 
up  with  him,  and  that  an  action  was  ine¬ 
vitable,  he  tacked  ;  and  atthree  we  passed 
each  other  on  opposite  tacks,  and  recom¬ 
menced  action  within  a  quarter  of  a  ca¬ 
ble’s  length.  With  grief  I  have  to  ob¬ 
serve,  that  our  brave  Captain  was  killed 
by  a  grape-shot  the  second  broadside. 
When  the  Enemy  was  abaft  our  beam  he 
wore  ;  and,  after  an  hour  and  20  minutes 
close  action,  struck  them  colours,  and 
waved  their  hats  fob  a  boat  to  be  sent 
them.  She  proved  to  be  La  Piedmontaise, 
commanded  by  Monsieur  Epron,  Capi- 
taine  de  Vaisseaux  ;  she  mounts  50  guns, 
long  18-pounders  on  her  main-deck,  and 
36 -pounder  ■  carronades  on  her  quarter- 
deck.  She  had  366  Frenchmen  oq-board., 
and  nearly  200  Lascars,  who  worked  their 
sails.  She  sailed  from  the  isle  of  France 
on  the  30th  December.  In  the  action  she 
had  48  killed,  and  112  wounded.  The  St. 
Fiorenzo  has  13  killed,  and  25  wounded  ; 
most  of  the  latter  are  in  a  promising  way. 
A  list  of  them  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose 
for  your  information.  The  Enemy  was  cut 
to  pieces  in  his  masts,  bowsprit,  and  rig¬ 
ging  ;  -  and  they  all  went  by  the  board  du¬ 
ring,  the  night.  It  is  now  a  pleasing  part 
of  my  duty  to  recommend  to  your  parti¬ 
cular  notice  the  cool,  steady,  and  gallant 
conduct  of  Lieuts.  Edward  Davies  and 
Henry-George  Moysey :  the  latter,  I  am 
sorry  to  add,  was  severe!}/  wounded  about 
ten  minutes  before  the  Enemy  struck.  I 
also  experienced  very  great  assistance 
from  Mr.  Donovan,  the  Master,  by  the 
judicious  and  seaman-like  manner  in  which 
he  laid  us  close  alongside  -the  Enemy.  To 
Lieut.  Samuel  Ashmore,  of  the  Royal  Ma¬ 
rines,  I  am  much  indebted,  for  the  cool 
and  determined  courage  evinced  by  him 
through  the  whole  action.  Indeed,  every 
officer,  petty  officer,  seaman,  and  marine 
in  the  ship,  behaved  in  the  most  brave  and 
gallant  manner,  and  nobly  maintained  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  British  flag.  In  the 
first  boat  from  the  prize  came  Mr.  W.  t\ 
Black.  Assistant-surgeon  of  his  Majesty5* 
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86th  regiment,  captured  by  the  Piedmon- 
taise  on  his  passage  to  Madras,  who  ren¬ 
dered  the  surg’eoh  great  assistance.  I  am 
also  much  indebted  to  the  officers  of  the 
army,  and  the  captains  andmfficers  of  the 
country  ships,  who  were  prisoners  on¬ 
board  the  enemy,,  for  thexgreat  assistance 
they  afforded  us  with  their  Lascars  in 
erecting  jury  masts,  and  working  the  ship 
into  port,  as, -from  our  weak  state,  and 
the  great  number  of  prisoners  on-board 


us,  we  could  spare  but  few  hands  from  our 
own  ship  to  send  on-board  the  prize. 

William  Dawson*. 

Killed.  G.  N.  Hardinge,  esq.  captain,; 
T.  Martin,  C.  Smallwood,  R.  Cnrrell,  J. 
Middleton,  W.  MeadffJ.  Beer,  J.  Burn, 
J.  Meadows,  and  W.  Baldwin,  seamen ; 
W.  Martin," J.  Luff,  and  Jos.  Litchfield, 
marines. — Among  the  wounded  are,  Lieut. 
H.  G.  Moysey,  and  Quartermaster  W.  J. 
Brown. 


ABSTRACT  OF  FOREIGN  OCCURRENCES. 


SPAIN. 

Bulletins  of  the  French  Army  in  Spain. 

These  Bulletins  are  composed  in  the 
same  style  as  those  in  which  the  events  of 
the  last  disastrous  campaigns  in  Germany  ■ 
were  reported.  They  are  written  with  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  address,  which 
has  for  its  object  to  give  a  strong  colouring 
of  plausibility  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
French ;  while  the  'cause  for  which  Spain 
has  justly  risen  in  arms,  is  exposed  to 
ridicule  and  contempt  *. 

.  The  First  Bulletin  is  dated  from  Vit- 
toria,.  on  the  9th  nit.  It  gives  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  an  action  at  Lerin,  which  is 
magnified  into  an.  important  victory  :  it 
concludes  with  an  account  of  the  various 
engagements  with  Blake’s  army,  up  Jo  the 
7th,  and  estimates  the  loss  of  the  latter  at 
3500  killed  and  wounded. 

The  Second,  dated  Burgos,  the-  12th, 
contains  an  account  of  an  attack  on  that 
part  of  the  army  of  Estremaclura  which 
occupied  Burgos.  In  this  affair,  which 
took  place  on  the  10th,  the  enemy  boast 
of  having  defeated  the  Spaniards  with  the 
loss  of  3000  killed  and  wounded,  and  as 
many  prisoners. — This  number,  stated  to 
have  been  killed. and  taken  prisoners,  ac¬ 
tually  exceeds  the  force  which  was  en¬ 
gaged.  . 

The  Third  and  Fourth  contain  no  state¬ 
ment  of  any  military  operations  whatever,; 

*  The  Students  of  Salamanca  are  stig¬ 
matised  for  their  folly  in  presuming  to  be¬ 
come  warriors  ;•  and  the  brave  peasantry 
are  termed  fanatics.  The  Clergy  who  re¬ 
ceive  the  French  troops* with  kindness  arc. 
extolled  for  their  piety  j  while  the  Monks 
imprisoned  at  Burgos,  for  stimulating  the 
peasantry  to  arms,  are  represented,  as 
having  been  stoned.  Such  are  the  artifi¬ 
ces  to  which  the  French  are  obliged  to 
have  recourse! — Iff, -000  men  arc  stated  in 
the  last  Bulletin,  to  have  advanced  beyond 
Valladolid,  in  'search  of  the  English  Army ; 
gad  they  promise  themselves  a  day  of  fcs-. 
livity  whenever  these  hostile  forces  shall 
meet. — Are  then  the  French  forces  fond  of 
Celeb  rating  ,  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Alexandria,  or  those  of  Maida,  or  even 
Ihose  of  Roleia  and  Yimcira  r 


except  the  detaching  of  some  Generals  to 
Reynosa  and  the  contiguous  passes,  with 
a  view  to  intercept  the  Gallician  army  in 
its  retreat  from  Bilboa.  • 

The  Fifth,  dated  Burgos,-  the  16th, 
states,  that  the  fate  of  the  army  of  Estre¬ 
madura  has  been  decided  in  the  plains  of 
Burgos.  “  The  Gallician  army  beaten  in 
the  battles  of  Durango,  Guenes,  and  Val- 
maseda,  has  been  dispersed  in  the  battle 
of  Espinosa. — This  army  was  composed  of 
the  antient  Spanish  troops  which  were  in 
Portugal  and  Galiicia,  arid  which  quitted 
Porto  towards  the  end  of  June;  of  the 
militia  of  Galiicia,  Asturias,  and  Old  Cas¬ 
tile;  of  5000  Spanish  prisoners,  which  the 
English  had  clothed  and  armed  at  their 
expence,  and  disembarked  at  St.  Andero  ; 
of  the  Volunteers  of  Galiicia,  and  of  Re¬ 
giments  of  Artillery  ;  and  of  the- troops 
which  the  traitor  Romana  had  carried  away 
from  the  North.  This  army  had  the  pre¬ 
sumption  to  attempt  cutting  off  our  com¬ 
munication  with  Biscay.  For  ten  days  it 
was  driven  from  post  to  post;  at  last,  cm, 
the  10th  'November,  it  arrived  at  Espinosa, 
where,  in  order  to  save  its  artillery,  ma¬ 
gazines,  &e.  it  formed  in  order  of  battle, 
as  it  believed,  in  a  situation  not  to  be 
forced.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
Marshal  Belluno  arrived  in  front  of  the 
enemy,  General  Pacthod  was  ordered  to 
carry  a  buttery  occupied  by  the  troops  of 
the  .traitor  Romana.  This  position  was, 
excellent,  and  defended  by  their  best 
troops  ;  but  General  Pacthod.  with  his 
corps  fell  upon  these  troops,  who  had 
abused  our  confidence  and  broken  their 
oaths.  In  an  instant  they  were  broken 
and  -driven  down  the  precipices. —  The 
Prince’s  regiment  was  destroyed.  The 
enemy  made  several  attacks,  in  all  of 
which  they  were  defeated.  During  the 
night  both  armies  remained  in  their  posi¬ 
tions.  Whilst  this  was  taking  place,  the 
Duke  of  Dalmatia  marched  towards  Rey¬ 
nosa,  the  only  retreat  of  the  enemy.  At 
break  of  day,  the  enemy  were  attacked 
both  on  the  right  and  left,  by  the  Dukes 
of  Dantzic  and  Belluno,  while  General 
Marcou  advanced  against  the  centre.  The 
euemy  fled,  throwing  away  his  arms  and 
colours,  and  abandoning  his  artillery.  The 

Duke 
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Duke  of  Dantzic  took,  at  Reynosa,  their 
artillery,  magazines,  and  baggage,  and 
made  some  prisoners.  Thus  the  enemy 
have  been  turned,  not  only  at  Reynosa, 
but  at  Palencia.  Sixty  pieces  of  cannon 
have  been  taken,  20,000  men  killed  or 
prisoners  ;  two  Spanish  Generals  killed  ; 
and  all  the  succours  in  arms,  &c.  sent  by 
the  English,  have  fallen  into  our  hands. 
Blake  saved  himself  by  taking  to  the  As¬ 
turian  mountains.  Roaiana,  with  a  few 
thousand .  men,  is  marching  towards  St. 
Andero.  Our  loss  is  trifling  in  these  com¬ 
bats,  not  exceeding  80  killed  and  300 
wounded  !  We  have  not  lost  one  Officer 
of  distinction. 

The  Sixth  is  dated  from  Burgos,  on  the 
18th.  It  states,  that  the  Army  of  Gallicia, 
which  consisted  of  40,000,  has  either  been 
killed,  taken,  or  dispersed.  The  Duke  of 
Istria  entered  Aranda  with  his  cavalry  on 
the  16th. 

The  Seventh  is  dated  from  Burgos,  on 
the  20th.  .It  announces  the  entrance  of 
the  Duke  of  Dalmatia’s  van  into  St.  An¬ 
dero.  The  Spanish  Regiments  of  Zamora 
and  Princessa  are  almost  wholly  annihi¬ 
lated. 

The  Eighth  is  dated  from  Burgos,  on 
the  22d.  It  announces,  that  the  Duke  of 
Dalmatia  is  pursuing  his  successes,  with 
activity.  A  convoy  of  artillery,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  English  muskets,  is  said  to  have 
been  taken  in  the  port  of  Cupellar.  In 
Santellana,  an  English  convoy  of  sugar, 
coffee,  and  cotton,  was  taken,  and  25 
ships  on  the  coast.  The  Bulletin  then 
states;  that  on  the  6th  Rosa  was  invested, 
and  the  heights  of  St.  Pedro  carried.  Silva 
was  attacked,  and  the  Miquelets  and  En¬ 
glish  dashed  into  the  sea. 

The  Ninth  is  dated  Aranda,  the  25t,h 
of  November ;  in  which  it  is  stated,  that 
the  Duke  of  Elenengen  marched  on  the 
22d  to  Soria,  and  disarmed  the  town.  His 
light  troops  scour  the  road  from  Saragossa 
to  Madrid.  On  the  same  day,  the  Dukes 
of  Montebello  and  Cornegliano  joined  near 
Lodosa.  On  the  24th,  the  Duke  of  Bel- 
luno  removed  his  head-quarters  to  Venta 
Gomez.  The  utmost  confusion  seems  to 
prevail  at  Madrid. 

The  Tenth  is  dated  Aranda,  the  26th,  and 
states  the  Spanish  effective  force  at  180,000 
men — 80,000  effective  men,  60,000  of  which 
are  armed,  and  who  composed  the  armies  of 
Gallicia  and  Estremadura,  commanded  by 
Blake,  Roinana,  and  Galuzzo,  have  been 
dispersed,  or  put  hors  de  coinbat .  The  ar¬ 
my  of  Andalusia,  of 'Valencia,  ofNouvell 
Castile,  and  Arragon,  commanded  by 
Castanos,  Pinas,  and  Palafox,  and  which 
likewise  consisted  of  80,000  men,  viz. 
60,000  armed,  will  soon  meet  with  its  fate; 
as  the  Duke  of  Montebello  has  received 
Gent.  Mag,  December ,  1808, 
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orders  to  attack  it  in  front  with  30,000 
men,  whilst  the  Dukes  Elehingen  and  Bel- 
luno  are  placed  behind  it.  There  are,  be¬ 
sides,  60,000  effective  men  (40,000  of 
whom  arc  armed),  30,000  of  which  are  in 
Catalonia,  anff  10,000  af  Madrid,  Valen¬ 
cia,  and  other  depots.  Prior  to  marching 
beyond  the  Duero,  the  Emperor  has  come 
to  the  resolution  to  annihilate  the  armies 
of  the  centre  and  left,  and  to  serve  in  the 
same  manner  that  of  the.  right,  under  Ge¬ 
neral  Castanos.  When  this  plan  shall  have 
been  executed,  the  march  upon  Madrid, 
will  be  only  a  walk  ( 'promenade ).  This 
great  design  ought  now  to  have  been  ac¬ 
complished. 

The  Eleventh, dated  Aranda  del  Dnero, 
27th  ult.  and  which  contains  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  defeats,  of  the  Central  Spanish 
Army  under  Gen.  Castanos,  is  not  with¬ 
out  interest;  it  is  also  consolatory,  as  it 
proves  that  the  disaster  sustained  by  the 
Patriotic  Army  wag)  not  of  the  magnitude 
which  the  late  accounts  from  Corunna  had 
represented.  The  movements  of  the  left 
of  the  French  Army,  it  appears,  com¬ 
menced  on  the  19th  ;  and  on  the  21st,  a 
division  of  cavalry  set  out  for  Logrono, 
by  the  right  of  the  Ebro  ;  while  four  di¬ 
visions  passed  the  River  at  Lodon,  aban¬ 
doning  the  country  between  the  Ebro  and 
Pampeluna.  On  the  23d,  Lefebvre’s  di¬ 
vision  of  cavalry  fell  in  with  the  Patriots, 
who  were  formed  in  seven  divisions,  con¬ 
sisting  of  45,000  men,  with  their  right  be¬ 
fore  Tudela,  and  their  left  occupying  a 
line  of  a  league  and  a  half — a  disposition 
said  to  have  been  bad — 49  pieces  of  can¬ 
non  covered  their  line.  The  columns  of 
the  Enemy  began  to  expand  themselves  at 
nine  o’clock,  and  soon  after  the  action 
commenced.  The  centre  ofthe  Spaniards, 
consisting  of  the  troops  of  Valentia  and 
New  Castile,  was  penetrated,  and  the 
right  wing  turned  by  the  French  cavalry, 
Mfhich  rushed  through  the  opening.  Al¬ 
most  at  the  same  time,  the  left  of  the 
Spanish  Army  which  leaned  upon  Cas¬ 
cades,  was  attacked  and  defeated.  The  • 
corps,  thus  divided,  were  unable  to  assist 
each  other,  and  a  retreat  became  un¬ 
avoidable.  They  fell  back  towards  Sara¬ 
gossa,  the  right  wing  by  Matten,  and  the 
left  by  Tunacone  ;  to  both  of  which  places 
they  were  pursued  by  the  French  cavalry. 

It  then  says,  “  Seven  standards,  30  pieces 
of  cannon,  with  all  their  furniture,  12  Co¬ 
lonels,  300  Officers,  and  2000  men,  have 
been  taken — 4000  Spaniards  have  been 
left  dead  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  have 
been  driven  into  the  Ebro.  Our  loss  has 
been  trifling  :  we  have  had  60  men  killed 
and  400  wounded;  among  the  latter  is  the 
General  of  Division  Lagrange,  who  has 
received  a  bullet  in  the  arm. — Our  troops 

•  found 
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found  at  Tudela  a  number  of  magazines. 

“  The  Marshal  Duke  of  Cornegliauo 
has  begun  his  march  upon  Saragossa. 
\Vhile  a  part  of  the  fugitives  retired  to  this 
place,  the  left,  which  had  been  cut  off, 
fled  in  disorder  to  Tar  racoon  and  Agreda. 

. — The  Duke  of  E'chingen,  who  was  on 
the  22d  at  Soria,  ought  to  have  been  on 
the  23d  at  Algreda,  and  not  a  man  would, 
have  escaped.  But  this  corps  being  too 
much  fatigued,-  remained  at  Soria  the 
23d  and  24th.  He  arrived  at  Agreda  on 
the  25th,  still  sufficiently  in  time  to  seize 
a  great  number  of  magazines. 

One  Palafox,  formerly  a  garde-dn- 
corps ,  a  man  without  talents  and  without 
courage,  a  kind  of  insignificant  monk, 
"the  true  head  of  a  party  which  acquired 
him  the  name  of  General,  was  the  first  to 
take  flight.  This  is  not  the  first  time  he 
has  acted  in  that  manner ;  he  has  done 
the  same  on  all  occasions, 

“  This  army  of  40,000  men  has  been 
thus  beaten  and  defeated-  without  our 
having  had  more  than  6000'  men  engaged. 

■ — The  battle  of  -Burgos  had  struck  the 
centre  of  the  enemy,  and  the  battle  of 
Espinosa  the  right.  The  battle  of  Tudela 
had  struck  the  left.  Victory  ha-s  thus 
'struck  as  with  a  thunderbolt,  and  dis¬ 
persed  the  whole  league  of  the  enemy 

This  Bulletin  concludes  with  the  journal 
of  the  operations  of  the-  siege-  of  Hoses, 
which  is  long  and  uninteresting. 

The  Twelfth,  dated  Aranda,  the  2Sth- 
of  November,  states,  that  General  Mau¬ 
rice  Matthew  arrived  on  the  '  25th  at 
Boya,  pursuing  the  enemy,  and  taking 
every  moment  fresh  prisoners,  the  number 
of  which  is  already  5000.  They  all  be¬ 
long  to  the  troops  of  the  line.  The  sol¬ 
diers  gave  no  quarter  to  the  armed  pea¬ 
sants.  'The  number  of  pieces  of  cannon 
'taken  is  37. 

The  .Mo  mi  euro?  the  1 3th  inst.  announces, 
m  the  fallowing  Bulletins,  the  painful 
intelligence  of  the  surr£s©er  of  MadksD 
to  tht:  French  Arms  : 


Thirteenth  Bulletin. 
u  Sal  'll  Martin,  nea  -  Madrid,  Dec.  2, 

•w  On  the  29th  uii.  the  bead-quarters 
of  the  Emperor  was  rem: :  ;  r.  w.  Inge 
qf  Bonquillas.  Cm  tru-'Cb th  '  of 

day,  the  duke  of  Bekar.o  p;.v-:-  •  '-An- 

self  at  the  foot  of  the  Somo  Terr.. .  ...  di¬ 

vision  of  13,000  men  of  the  Spanish  c.vmy 
of  reserve  defended  the  passage  of  the 
mountains.  The  enemy  thought  them¬ 
selves  tm  attackable  in  that  position.  1  ney 
had  entrenched  in  the  narrow  passage 
Called  Puerto,  with  16  pieces  of  cannon.— 
The  9ch  light  infantry  marched  upon  the 
right,  the  96th  upon  the '"causeway,  and 
the  24th  followed  by  the  side  of  the  heights? 
on?  the  left.  General  Senarmont,  with  six 
pieces  of  artillery,  advanced  by  the  cause¬ 
way;,  the  action  commenced  by  the  firing 
of  mnsquetry  and  cannon,  A  charge 
made  by  General  Montbrun,  at  the  head’ 
of  the  Polish  light  horse,  decided  the  af¬ 
fair ;  it  was  a  most  brilliant  one,  and  this 
regiment  has  covered  itself  with  glory,  and 
proved  it  was  worthy  to  form  a  part  of  the 
Imperial  Guard.-  Cannons,  flags,  mus¬ 
kets,  ,soldiers,  all  were  taken  or  cut  to 
piece's.  Eight  Polish  light  horse  were 
killed  upon  this  causeway,  and  16  have 
been  wounded ;  aulong.  the  latter  is  Cap¬ 
tain  Dzievanoski,  who  was  dangerously 
wounded,  arid  lies  almost  Without  hopes 
of  recovery.  Major  Segur,  Marshal  of 
the  Emperor's  Household,  charged  among 
the  Polish-  troops,  and  received  many 
wounds,  one  of  which  is-  very  severe. 
Sixteen  pieces  of  cannon,  ten  flags,  thirty 
covered  chests-,  200  waggons  laden  with-, 
all  kinds-  of  baggage,  and  the  military 
chests  of  the  regiments,  are  fruits  of  this 
brilliant  affair.  Among  the'  prisoners, 
which  are  very  numerous,  are  all  the  Co¬ 
lonels  or  Lieutenant-colonels  of  the  corps 
of  the  Spanish  Division.  All  the  soldiers 
would  have  been  taken  if  they  had  not 
thrown  away  their  arms  and  dispersed  in 
the  mountains.  On  the  1st  of  December 
the  bead-quarters  of  the  Emperor  were  at 


*’  On  this  subject  our  Government  issued  the  following  Bulletin- : 

Accounts  have  been  received  from  Saragossa*  dated  the  24lh,  stating,  that  .Ge¬ 
neral  Castanos,  on  hearing  that  the  French  were  moving  a. corps  upon  Sorio  from 
Burgos,  and  passing  the  Ebro  at  I.ogrono^  bad  assembled  an  army  of  40,000-  foot, 
'.*nd  4000  horse,  and  had  taken  up  a  position  in  an  oblique  line,  from  Tudela  to 
Borja.  This  position  was  unfavourable,  as  Tudela,  the  right  and,  the  advanced  part., 
of  the  position,  was  commanded  by  heights,  and  was  indefensible.  The  French  took 
advantage  of  this  error/  and  having  collected  an  army  of  45, .000  men,  commenced 
their  attack  on  the  Spanish  right  on  the  23d,  and  defeated  two  divisions  of  Valencians 
and.  Mureioniv  who  retreated,  with  considerable  loss,  towards  Saragossa, 

Subsequent  accounts  from  Saragossa,  of  the  25th,  state,  that  the  Arragone.se  and 
Andaiutran  divisions  did  not  suffer  milch,  and  fia4.  been  able  to  retire  in  order  ; 
which  is  confirmed  by  the  French  accounts. 

The  precise  route  taken  by  General  Castanos’  army  is  not  given.  Saragossa  was 
to  bo  defended  by  15,000  men, 

“  General  Hope’s  Division  arrived  at  Villa  CaStin  on  the  28th  nit,  and  would  be  at 
Arevola  tire  29th,  on  his  route  to  Salamanca,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  it 
was  expected  he  would  form  a  junction  with  Sir  John  Moore*” 
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St.  Augustin,  and  on  the  2d  the  Duke  of 
Istria  with  the  cavalry,  commanded  the 
heights  of  Madrid.  The  infantry  would 
not  arrive  before  the  3d.  The  intelligence 
which  we  hitherto  received  led  us  to  think 
that  this  town  is  suffering  under.aU  kinds 
of  disorders,  and  that  the  doors  are  bar¬ 
ricaded.  The  weather  is  very  lino.’'  Mo~ 

, niteur ,  Dec.  13. 

“  PARIS,  DEC.  1  3. 

Camp  at  Madrid,  Bee.  4,  1808. 

<c  The  town  of  Madrid  has  capitulated* 
our  troops  entered  it  tp-day  at  noon.” 

Mo  niteur,  Dec.  14. 

PORTUGAL.  ' 

Wfc  understand,  that  eommotieus  of  a 
'very  serious  character  have  prevailed  at 
Oporto — the  populace,  it  appears,  have 
•been  by  -some  circumstance  excited  to 
hostility  against  the  English ;  and  seve¬ 
ral  lives  were  lost  before  tranquillity  was 
restored. — The  particulars  of  this  affair 
have  not  reached  us ;  but  a  Letter  from 
Oporto,  da^ed  the  29th  November,  com¬ 
municates  the  following  Proclamation, 
issued  on  the  occasion. 

“  A  PROCLAMATION 

<£  BY  THE  INTENDANT-GENERA,L  OF  POX  ICE  OF 
THE  COURT  OF  JUSTICES  DISTRICT. 

“■  Portuguese  !  Where  does  your  fury 
•transport  you  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  the 
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English  are  become  French  ?  No,  my  dear 
countrymen.  The  English  are  not  come 
here  in  the  character  of  conquerors  as  the 
Frenchmen  did  ;  they  came  to  free  us  from 
the  slavery  that  oppressed  us.  if  we  deny 
this  truth,  we  must  he  reproached  as  ait 
ungrateful  people.  The  English  did  not 
enter  Portugal  from  any  motiyes  of  ambi¬ 
tion  ;  their  motives  are  more  generous, 
wise,  and  politic ;  they  know  very  well 
that  views  of  aggrandizement  always  tend 
to  destroy  the  equilibrium  that  forms  the 
fundamental  Law  of  Nations.  What  Great 
Britain  aims  at,  is  only  the  restitution  of 
all  countries  to  their  lawful  Sovereigns. 
Ah,  incomparable  George  !  How  great 
will  be  thy  glory  in  future  times  !  Where 
is  the  Sovereign  in  Europe  that  does  not, 
at  present,  owe  his  crown  to  thee  ?  Thy 
name  shall  for  ever  shine  in  the  Portuguese 
annals.  Excuse  then,  O  mighty  King ! 
the  indiscreet  zeal  of  a  people,  who  love 
their  Sovereign,  and  tfhose  feelings  are 
partly  analogous  to  thy  views.  Remain 
quiet,  then,  O  ye  inhabitants  of  the  most 
faithful  and  loyal  City  in  Portugal ;  it  is 
to  yon,  ye  inhabitants  of  Porto,  that  I 
speak,  for  those  honourable  epithets  are' 
indisputably  your  right.  Consider  that 
the  glorious  cause  which  you  have  under¬ 
taken  can  only  be  obstructed  and  retarded 


*  Of  the  conditions  granted  to  the  inhabitants  pf  Madrid,  or  whether  they  attempted 
•any  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  Enemy,  after  the  affair  of  Soraosierra  on  the  29th, 
>we  are  without  the  least  information  : — .from  the  observation  in  the  Bulletin,  of  part 
of  the  Spanish  forces  having  escaped  by  throwing  away  their  arms,  we  are  authorised 
to  hope  that  the  Patriots,  although  unable  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  superior  numbers, 
Have  been  able  to  retreat.  Had  Buonaparte  taken  ail  the  officers  of  the  army,  as  is 
stated,  he  would  rv*t  have  lost  so  fair  an  occasion,  as  the  enumeration  of  them  would 
‘Lave  furnished,  to  swell  the  importance  of  his  victory.  The  number  of  prisoners  at 
Madrid  is  likewise  omitted — it  is  barely  stated,  that  the  city  had  capitulated.  The 
silence  of  the  Official  Paper  on  the  subject  of  prisoners,  while  it  dwells  on  the  capture 
of  the  tumbrils  and  baggage-waggons,  warrants  a  hope  that  Don  Morla,  the  Governor, 
has  been  able  to  fall  back  to  a  position  more  defensible  than  the  capital. 

Buonaparte’s  success  has  arisen  from  being  able  to  fall  with  his  whole  force  upon  the 
detached  and  unsupported  divisions  of  the  Patriots.  Four  corps  of  his  army,  under 
four  Field-Marshals,  were  employed  against  General  Blake,  who  had  not  more  than  a 
third  part  pf  their  numbers and  on  his.  defeat,  two  of  these  corps  were  recalled  to 
reinforce  the  columns  destined  against  Castanos. — The  victory  of  Tudela  was  owing  to 
•this  facility  of  concentration;  but  Buonaparte,  by  extending  bis  line  to  Madrid,  has 
abandoned  this  advantage,  and  so  far  weakened  his  armies  in  Arragon  and  Leon,  as 
to  be  unable  to  jn-osecute  the  victories  they  had  obtained.  Since  the  battle  of  Espenosa, 
the  French  have  been  unable  to  make  any  movement  against  the  remnant  of  the  Galli- 
cian  Army ;  apd  the  silence  of  the  Official  Paper,  as  to  the  progress  of  the  war  on  the 
Ebro,  is  at  least  presumptive  evidence  of  the  continued  force  of  Castanos.  The  time 
which  has  been  thus  afforded  to  the  Patriots  for  refreshment  and  reinforcements,  by  the 
advance  of  the  Enemy  to  the  Capital,  will,  probably,  more  than  compensate  them  for 
that  joss. 

Every  friend  tq  ,the  cause  of  the  Spanish  Patriots  will  rejoice  to  learn,  that  neither 
the  accounts  in  the  French  Bulletins,  nor  the  intelligence  .from  the  Commanders  of  the 
British  Army  ip  Spain,  have  as  yet  induced  Ministers  to  abandon  the  plan  of  military 
co-operation  which  they  had  formed  for  that  country.  On  the  contrary,  we  understand, 
it  is  to  be  extended.  No  less  than  30,000  troops  of  every  description,  it  is  said,  have 
within  these  few  days  received  orders  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  embarkation. 
A  large  number  of  transports  have  also  been  contracted  for ;  indeed  the  demand  for 
them  is  so.  great,  that  during  the  last  four  weeks,  the  rate  has  risen  from  17s.  to  25s. 
per  ton. 

•  by 
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by  vain  and  tumultuous  mobs.  This  is 
what  the  common  Enemy  wishes  for ;  and 
a  civil  war  would  only  retard  their  total 
destruction.  Let  us  then  unite  ourselves 
to  our  'aithful  Allies,  the  English  and  the 
Spaniards,  in  order  to  overthrow  that  hel¬ 
lish  monster.  The  union  of  these  three 
Nations  will  scorn  all  Frenchmen’s  threats, 
their  intrigues  and  perfidy.  We  shall  then 
have  the  glory  of  being  instrumental  iti  the 
speedy  overthrow  of  the  Tyrant,  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  general  Peace,  and  in  restoring 
our  August  Prince  to  bis  lawful  Throne. 
This  is  the  just  cause  that  calls  aloud  for 
your  vengeance,  and  in  which  you  ought 
to  display  all  your  courage,  your  love, 
and  your  fidelity.  Long  live  Portugal: 
Long  live  Great  Britain  !  Long  live  Spain. 

J.  F.  R.  G.” 

FRANCE. 

A  statement  of  the  Finances  of  France 
was  lately  presented  to  the  Legislative 
Bod'-,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  expen¬ 
diture  for  the  year  1809  is  estimated  at 
'730,000,000  francs. 

The  Conscription  for  the  kingdom  ®f 
Italy,  for  the  year  1809,  is  fixed  at  1 ‘2,000 
men,  and  will  be  immediately  carried  into 
execution. 

The  Emperor  has  presented  to  the  French 
Legislative  Body  12  standards,  taken  in 
the  battle  of  Burgos,  from  the  Walloon 
and  Spanish  Guards,  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  Army  of  Estramaduya. 

Bartolozzi,  the  Engraver,  when  the 
French  entered  Portugal,  had  the  pension 
allowed  him  by  the  Prince  Regent  conti¬ 
nued  by  Junot,  who  subsequently  conveyed 
him  to  France.  Buonaparte  has  since  in¬ 
creased  his  allowance. 

HOLLAND. 

The  Sittings  of  the  Legislative  Body  were 
opened  on  the  23th  ult.  by  King  Louis, 
who,  after  being  formally  addressed  by 
the  President,  made  a  long  speech ;  in 
tvhich  he  regretted  that  the  events  of  last 
year,  and  the  necessity  of  performing  his 
engagements  to  France,  had  rendered  a 
military  establishment  of  50,000  men  re¬ 
quisite  ;  which  of  course  occasioned  a 
considerable  addition  to  the  public  expen¬ 
diture  beyond  the  estimate  of  July  1806. 
This  proceeding,  however,  he  vindicates, 
by  stating  that  it  was  indispensable  to  the 
restoration  of  the  peace  of  the  Continent ; 
and  that  under  the  existing  circumstances, 
“  the  choice  was  not  difficult,  or  rather 
that  there  was  no  choice.*’  He  descants 
on  the  advantage  which,  n  the  event  of  a 
maritime  peace,  Holland  must  derive  from 
the  new  department  which  she  has  acquired. 
Fie  admits  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  50 
millions  ja  the  produce  of  the  taxes  of  the 
two  last  years,  compared  with  the  expen¬ 
diture.  To  reduce  this  deficit,  fie  looses 
to  the  operation  of  a  sinking  fund  ;  the 
adopti  n  of  a  definitive  budget  on  the  |gt 
of  January,  1810,  on  an  economical  sys¬ 


tem,  whether  peace  be  then  concluded  or 
not  j  and  a  small  loan,  to  be  the  last  -..un¬ 
til  the  sinking  fund  begins  to  operate. — 
Upon  this  topic,  he  further  says — “  We 
have  a  year  before  us  to  prepare  this  per¬ 
manent  budget  for  the  year  1810  ;  and  we 
rely  on  the  friendship  of  France,  and  of 
our  brother  the  Emperor ,  to  enable  us  to 
persist  in  the  plan  of  order  and  economy, 
which,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  shall, 
on  the  return  of  peace  and  the  restoration 
of  our  commerce,  completely  re-establish 
our  prosperity^.” 

King  Louis  has  not  only  restored  Blais 
Treslong  to  his  former  rank  in  the  Navy, 
but  conferred  on  him  the  order  of  the 
Union, 

GERMANY. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  the.  commencement  of  the  military 
year  in  Austria,  the  salaries  of  all  the 
Officers  of  State,  and  most  descriptions 
of  pensions.,  were  raised,  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  dearness  of  the  necessaries 
of  life. — All  salaries  under  400  florins  per 
ann.  have  been  raised  50  per  cent. 

A  watfchman  at  Vienna,  named  Degen,, 
has  constructed  wings,  by  means  of  which 
he  can  raise  and  suspend  himself  in  the 
air.  He  can  move  forward,  but  not  with 
celerity ;  he  is,  however,  of  opinion,  that 
he  can  so  far  improve  his  mechanism,  as 
to  be  able  to  fly  at  the  rate  of  eiglu  miles 
an  hour. 

PRUSSIA. 

The  King  of  Prussia  has  been  obliged  to 
deliver  to  the  French  his  famous  service  of 
gold  : — It  was  conveyed  to  Berlin  under 
an  escort  *f  Gen.  Blucher’s  Hussars,  called 
the  “  Death’s  Heads.”— A  serious  affray 
took  placebetweenthe.se  Hussars  and  some 
French  troopers  who  had  insulted  them  ; 
and  several  lives  were  lost  before  order  was 
restored. 

On  the  7th  of  November  at  Berlin,  the 
Marshal  Duke  of  Auerstadt  gave  a  grand 
dinner  to  Count  Gulz  and  other  Prussian 
Ministers,  at  the  end  of  which  he  gave  the 
following  toast : — “The  peace  of  the  world  ; 
may  the  first  idea  which  the  two  greatest 
Sovereigns  communicated  to  each  other  at 
their  meeting  in  Erfurth,  be  understood  in 
London,  and  our  wish  will  be  fulfilled.” 
RUSSIA. 

The  Russian  Minister,  Count  Rqmanzow, 
who  attended  the  Emperor  Alexander  at. 
Erfurth,  is  said  to  have  accepted  from 
Buonaparte,  with  the-  permission  of  his 
Master,  presents  to  the  value  of  25,0004 
sterling. 

The  influence  of  the  French  Minister  at 
the  Court  of  St,  Petersburg,  was  lately 
Strongly  manifested  in  the  case  of  an  En¬ 
glish  Gentleman  of  the  name  of  Elphin- 
stone,  a  Captain  in  the  Russian  Navy* 
My.  Elphinstone,  who  is  related  to  several 
persons  of  consideration  in  this  Country, 
0Qmmande4  the  Russian  frigate  Venus; 
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and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
England,  returned  with  Admiral  Greig, 
Capt.  Bailey,  and  others,  who  relinquish¬ 
ed  their  commands  in  the  Tagus,  to  St. 
Petersburg.  It  was-  some  time  since  re¬ 
ported  to  the  French  Minister  (Caulin- 
court),  that  Capt.  Elphinstoue  had  spoken 
in  terms  of  reproof  of  Buonaparte’s  con¬ 
duct  and  politicks  :  some  fictitious  charges 
were  immediately  preferred  against  him, 
and  he  was  sentenced  by  a  Court  Martial, 
composed  of  Caulincourt’s  creatures,  to 
be  shot.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  how¬ 
ever,  alarmed  at  so  gross  a  violation  of 
justice,  yet  at  the  same  time  dreading  to 
offend  the  Imperial  Representative,  com¬ 
muted  the  punishment  to  banishment  into 
Siberja. 

DENMARK.  .  ' 

So  great  is'  the  scarcity  of  butcher’s- 
meat  at  Copenhagen,  that  we  find,  by  the 
Danish  Papers,  the  Government  has  au¬ 
thorised  a  batcher  in  that  city  to  slaugh¬ 
ter  horses  for  the  purpose  of  food,  and  to 
sell  the  flesh  at  the  rate  of  three  pence  per 
pound.  By  a  subsequent  Decree  of  the 
King,  a  committee  has  been  appointed  to 
examine  the  horse  while  alive;  and  it  can¬ 
not  be  slaughtered  without  their  certificate 
of  its  being  wholesome. 

Owing  to  the  want  of  train-oil  in  Co¬ 
penhagen,  the  King  has  ordered  that  oply 
ode  half  of  the  lamps  in  the  streets  are  in 
future  to  be  lighted. 

A  Report  made  by  the  Governor  of 
Bornholm  gives  the  following  account  of  a 
recent  bombardment  of  the  fortress  of 
Christiartsoe,  in  that  Island,  by  the  En¬ 
glish. 

“  On  the  24th  ult.  two  British  ships  of 
the  line  (one  of  them  a  three-decker),  a 
frigate,  a  brig,  and  three  bombs  (each 
carrying  two  mortars),  were  descried  from 
the  heights.  The  wind  South-west.  About 
seven  o’clock  the  bombs  took  a  station 
about  4000  yards  from  the  East  side  of  the 
fortress,  and  by  half  past  eleven  had 
thrown  300  shells.  At  nine  o’clock  the 
large  ships  advanced  in  a  line,  and  after 
repeated  discharges  on  the  fortress,  passed 
out  of  reach  of  our  tire  to  the  Eastward, 
the  wind  continuing  from  the  South,  When 
the  vessels  had  ceased  firing,  they  moved 
to  the  North-east  of  the  fortress,  and  de¬ 
parted.  Nope  of  the  garrison  were  killed ; 
but  six  Swedes  and  a  woman  were  killed 
by  a  shell  which  fell  in  the  prison.  The 
Commandant  Kold  was  wounded  in  the 
leg  ;  six  soldiers  and  three  strangers  were 
likewise  wounded.  It  is  admitted,  that 
the  fortress  was  much  damaged,  as  were 
epverql  ships  in  the  harbour. 

SWEDEN.- 

A  late  Goftenbufgh  Mail  has  brought  in¬ 
telligence  which  confirms  the.  apprehen¬ 
sions  long  entertained  of  the  result  of  the 
*>ar  in  Finland.  The  Swedish  General*- 


after  retreating  before  the  Enemy,  whose 
forces  trebled  his  own,  finding  it  impossible 
to  act  with  success,  was  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  proposing  a  Convention.  The  two 
first  articles  are  tantamount  to  an  aban¬ 
donment  of  Finland  by  the  Swedes,  and 
the  lino  of  demarcation  throws  their  army 
upon  the  confines  of  Lapland.  We  sub¬ 
join  the  two  material  articles  : — “  I.  The 
Royal  Swedish  army  is,-  immediately  after 
the  notification  of  this  Convention,  to  take 
up  a  position  along  the  frontiers  of  the 
district  of  Uleaborn,  from  Kerni  to  Porka- 
wara.  Kerni,  in  consequence,  remains 
in  the  hands  of  the  Russians. — II.  The 
Swedish  army  is  to  evacuate  the  town  of 
Uleaborg  within  ten  days  next  ensuing  the 
date  of  this  Convention,  and  the  Russian, 
troops  are  to  take  possession  of  the  said, 
town  on  the  30th  of  November.  The 
other  parts  of  the  country  which  are  to  be 
given  up  to  the  Russians,  shal  be  evacu¬ 
ated  according  to  the  agreement  yet  to  be 
concluded  between  the  Contracting  Par¬ 
ties.”  The  Swedish  Commander,  sensible 
of  his  weakness,  proposed  at  the  same 
time  an  Armistice  for  one  month  ;  but 
this  was  declined  by  Count  Buxhoevden ; 
who  observed,  that  though  he  could  not 
consent  to  any  formal  armistice,  yet  he 
would  engage  his  word  gif  honour  that  hos¬ 
tile  operations  should  not  commence 
against  the  Swedish  army  before  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  14  days,  after  it  shall  have  taken 
up  the  position  stipulated  as  above.  The 
Convention  was  signed  on  the  ,20th  ult. 
The  Russian  army  exceeded  20,000  men, 
and  was  supplied  with  60  pieces  of  cannon : 
the  Swedes  barely  amounted  to  7000,  and 
ware  indifferently  supplied  with  artillery. 

TURKEY. 

Mustapha  Baraictar,  the  new  Vizier  of 
Turkey,  is  proceeding  with  extraordinary 
activity  and  success  in  the  formation  and 
reformation  of  the  Turkish  armies,  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  finances,  the  removal 
of  abuses,  and  the  extinction  of  religious 
prejudices.  He  has  now  upwards  of 
300,000  men  under  arms;  and  so  severe 
is  the  discipline  which  he  has  introducer*., 
that,  notwithstanding  there  are  two  large 
encampments  within  a  league  of  the  city, 
besides  the  great  depot  in  the  Ciftlik  be¬ 
low  Pera,  the  troops  of  which  have  liberty 
to  visit  the  capital,  the  most  perfect  order 
and  security  prevails  throughout.  There 
are  in  Turkey  upwards  of  100,000  land¬ 
holders,  called  Zaimes  and  Timariots, 
who  hold  their  property  as  a  lief  from  the 
Porte,  subject  to  military  duty :  Musta¬ 
pha  has  called  upon  all  these  to  join  the 
army,  or  to  send  substitutes  and  money  in 
proportion  to.  their  incomes.  Mustapha: 
enforces  the  most  immediate  execution  of 
his  orders  ;  he  has  strangled  upwards  of  a 
hundred  officers  of  rairk  for  neglect  or  dis¬ 
obedience  ;  ah(\  has  established  a  system 
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of  terror,  united,  with  conciliation  and  re- 
wards,  which  promises  to  regenerate  the 
Mussulman  Empire.  He  is  very  popular ; 
having,  amongst  other  acts,  lowered  the 
price  of  Corn  from  57  to  17  paras. 

ASIA,  ' 

We  learn,  by  late  letters  from  India, 
that  the  TEtohillas  who  had  joined  Hollar's 
army,  finding  no  longer  opportunity  for 
plunder,  had  deserted  his  service  in  quest 
of  more  active  and  profitable  employment. 
His  cavalry,  though  better  than  Scindia’s, 
is  greatly  deficient  in  horses  ;  and  his  in¬ 
fantry.  are  represented  as  being  without 
pay,  officers,  discipline,  subordination,  ojr 
necessaries. 

Letters  from  Colombo  state,  that  our 
commerce  in  the  Indian  Seas  had  suffered 
severely  bv  the  Piedmoiitai.se  frigate  pre¬ 
viously  to"  her  capture  by  the  St.  Fiorenz© 
(see  p.  1X11%  She  had  taken  upwards  of 
34  sail,  many  of  which  were  very  valu¬ 
ably  laden  :  numerous  other  vessels  have 
been  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  carried  into 
the  Isle  of  France.  These  losses  have 
fallen  so  severely  upon  the  only  two  insu¬ 
ring  offices  in  India,  that  they  have  broken 
up  their  concerns. — Thirty  of  the  Warren 
Hastings’  people  are  serving  on-board  La 
Revencmt  French  sloop.  The  poor  fel¬ 
lows,  .it  is  said,  were  flogged  and  starved 
until  they  were  compelled  to  enter. — Sir 
FI.  Peljew,  who  commands,  on  the  India 
station,  has  been  WVaUcd.' 

We  learn  from  Bombay,  that  Lieut. 
Panton,  of  the  Marines,  and  a  boat’s  crew 
of  the  Fox  frigate,  having  been  sent  on 
some  service  on  the  coast  of  Manilla, 
were,  from  flip  explosion  of  .the  boat’s  ma¬ 
gazine,  unfortunately  blown  up,  and  the 
whole  party  perished.  Also,'  that  the 
AbQukir,  Capt.  Learmouth,  with  a  very 
valuable  cargo,  had  been  taken  by  the. 
Nancy  French  privateer,  which  had  sub¬ 
sequently  captured  the  Nymph,  belonging 
to  Penang.  Lieut.  P.  w^s  heir  to  an  estate 
of  6000/.  per  annum. 

Letters,  brought  from  India  by  the  Sarah 
■Christiana,  state,  that  the  British  have 
been  admitted  to  a  free  communication 
with  Pekin,  through  the  influence  of 
Hoppo,  the  Viceroy  and  Prime  Minister. 

AFRICA. 

Letters  from  Gibraltar  of  the  33d  ult. 
mention,  that  another  Revolution  has 
taken  place  in  the  Government  at  Algiers. 
The  particulars  are  not  stated,  farther 
than  that  it  was  effected  by  some  of  the 
soldiers  of  the  Ley’s  army  who  had  re¬ 
turned  from  Tunjs;  when  they  forced  their 
way  into  the  Palace,  and  assassinated  the 
I)ey  in  his  own  apartment-,  together  with 
several  of  his  Ministers. 

AMERICA  and  the  WEST  INDIES. 

Congress  met  on  the  8th  ult.;  and  its 
proceedings  promise  to  be  o?  much  im¬ 
portance.  In  the  House  of  Representa¬ 


tives  on  the  9th,  it  was  resolved  by  a 
great  majority,  that  the  propriety  of  ar; 
immediate  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act 
■should  be  discussed ;  and  the  resolution 
to  this  effect  was  ordered  to  be  taken  into 
•consideration  on  the  15th.  The  news¬ 
papers  down  to  the  17th  do  not,  however, 
give  any  account,  cf  the  proceedings  upon 
this  question. 

The  customary  Message  of  the  President 
was  delivered  to  Congress  on  the  Stb. 
From  this  document,  we  perceive  that  our 
relations  with  the  United  States  stand 
pretty  much  in  the  same  situation  that 
they  did  six  months  ago.  According  to 
My.  Jefferson’s  Message,  it  has  been  pro-t 
posed  to  England,  “  That,  on  her  re¬ 
scinding  her  Orders  in  relation  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States,  their  trade 
would  be,  opened  with  her,  and  remain 
shut  to  her  enemy  in  ease  of  his  failure  to 
rescind  Iris  Decrees  also.”  The  sanae  pro¬ 
position,  under  a  modified  form,  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  France,  This  proposal,  by  which 
the  American  Government  expected  to  es¬ 
cape  from  the  acknowledged  inconvenience 
of  the  Embargo,  and  assert  its  national 
dignity  a,t  the  same  time,  has  received  no 
answer  from  the  French  Government,  and 
been  rejected  by  that  of  the  British.  Under 
a  continuance  of  these  measures,  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson  states,  that  he  cannot  see  either 
safety  or  honour  for  the  United  States,  but 
in  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  principles  that 
induced  them  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Embargo. 

The  Correspondence  which  has  passed 
between  Mr.  Secretary  G’anning  and  Mr. 
Pinckney,  the  American  Resident,  is  very 
voluminous  ;  but  the  most  important  State 
Paper  is  Mr.  Clasjming’s  Letter  pf  Sept.  23, 
in  which  that  Gentleman  insists  upon  the 
right  ofothe  British  Government  to  retort 
upon  the  Enemy  the  evils  he  had  attempted 
to  inflict ;  and  that,  if  a  third  Jfower  suffers 
by  such  measures,  it  ought  to  look  for  re¬ 
dress  to  that  Government  which  had  origi¬ 
nally  given  birth  to  them. — -We  regret  our 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  insert  this  exeeL 
lent  Paper;  but  we  must  regard  its Vea- 
soning  as  conclusive  upon  the  question  at 
issue  between  the  two  Governments,  auff 
as  eminently  calculated  to  uphold  the  na¬ 
tional  dignity  and  character. 

An  expedition  was  fitting  out  at  Jamaica, 
the  end  of  September,  against  that  part  of 
St.  Domingo  which  is  in  the  possession  of 
France!  ( 

A  melancholy  accident  occurred  off 
Port  Royal  harbour,  Jamaica,  previously 
to  the  sailing  of  the  last  hopieward-bound 
fleet  from  thence:  A  poor  sailor,  having 
while„ashore  made  a  little  too  free  in  one 
of  the  grog-shops,  took  into  his  heaff  that 
he  would  swim  to  the  ship  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,  though  a  boat  was  just  at  the  time 
going  off  to  it  His  shipmates  used  every 

argument 
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argument  to  dissuade  him.  from  the  mad  500  guineas.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Staunton, 
attempt,  and  even  employed  force  to  get  Vicar,  Mft  JqJm  Ward,  and  Mr.  Tnomas 
him  liito  the  boat,  but  all  in.  vain.  He  Sansome,  Churchwardens.  It  has  twenty- 
jumped  into  the  sea;  but  had  not  pro-  one  stops,  and  contains  1370  pipes,  with 

heeded  50  yards  before  those  in  the  boat  three  sets  of  keys,  from  G.  G.  to  F.  in  aiL 

heard  him  utter  a  loud  shriek  and  a  groan  ;  Bhe  stops  in  the  'great  organ  are,- front 

they  guessed  at  what  had  happened,  and  open  diapason,  second  open-  diapason, 

instantly  rowed  back  to  where  he  was.  On  scopt  diapason,  principal,  twelfth,  fifteenth, 
their  approach!  ag  him, -he -utteijcd  a  second  sesqumlira,  mixture,  trumpet,  solo  cor- 
pierekig  shriek.  He  was  taken  into  the  ueC  Choir  organ,  duiciana,  stopt  diapa- 
boat,  but  in  a  most  mangled  and  horrible  S0Lb  principal,  flute,  fifteenth.  The  swell 
condition:  a  shark  had  taken  off  one  of  or  echo  contains,  open  diapason,  prinCi- 
his  limbs  at  the  upper  part  of  tiie  thigh,  Pah  stopt  diapason,  trumpet,  hautboy, 
and,  returning  again,  tore  out  Ins  entrails.  *  and  cornet.  It  is  a  beautiful  ornamental 
The  *D®dalus  captured  last  October,  off  piece  of  mechanism,  and  will  remain  a 
St.  Domingo,  the  Lord  Mulgrave,  Goodall,  lasting  monument  of  the  taste  and  afliu- 
earrying  a  flrig  as  Admiral  of  Havti.  The  ence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hinckley  be- 
reason  assigned  by  her  commander  was,  longing  to  the  Church  congregation.  It 
that  the  Lord  Mulgrave  was'  found  cruizing  was  opened  on  Wednesday  Oct.  19,  1803, 
on  the  high  seas  without  lmving  the  proper  by  a  grand  musical  festival,  assisted  by 
papers  on-board.  The  prize  was  carrying  upwards  of  100  performers,  under  the  pu- 
provisions  and  troops  to  Christophe,  at  St.  tronage  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount 
Marc.  The  Black  Chief,  when  informed  Wentworth,  Lord  Robert  Manners,  and 
of  this  proceeding,  was-  extremely  indig-  6*  A.  L.  Keck,  F.sq.  M.  P.  when  a  selee- 
nant,  and  enquired  of  the  British  officer  if  fmn  of  sacred  musick  from  the  works  of 
he  came  to  mock  him,  by  first  capturing  Handel  was  performed,  which  with  the 
his  ship,  and  then  coming  to  tell  him  of  concerts  at  the  Town-hall,  were  full,  brn- 
his  misfortune  ?  liant,  ami  respectable,  and  gave  great  s«- 

fisfactiou. 

Irei^nd.  Dec.  II.  Tliis  evening,  as  Mr.  W. 

Dec.  15.  A  disturbance  took  place  in  V*  bite,  a  respectable  farmer,  of  Huo  in 

Edward-street,  Belfast,  in  the  course  of  Kent,  was  sitting  in  his  parlour  reading,  a 

which  one  man  was  shot  through  the  head,  sBot  was  lued  through  the  window,  which, 

and  another  severely  wounded.  A  CorO-  entered  the  back  part  of  his  head,  and 

ner’s  Inquest  was  held  on  the  body ;  when  eame  out  under  his  right  eye,  arid  instantly 
it  appeared,  that  ,the  house,  which  was  of  killed  him.  The  most  deliberate  aim  must 
ill  repute,  was  kept  hv  one  Margaret  Rusk,  have  been  taken  by  the  murderer,  as  he 
between  whom  and  some  visitors  a  quarrel  Bad  placed  a  hurdle  before  the  window  to 
'  having  happened,  she  desired  one  Foley,  a  rCst  the  guu  on.  The  deceased  was  a  wi- 

soldier,  to  follow  and  fire  upon  them.  A  dower;  has  left  a  family  of  11  children; 

Verdict  of  wilful  murder  was  brought  and,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  was  sur- 

against  Rusk  and  Foley  ;  and  they  were  rounded  by  his  family,  one  of  whom  had 

■  accordingly  committed  for  trial.  risen  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  him  some- 

Dec.  16.  A  motion  was  made,  last  week,  thing  from  an  adjoining  cupboard. — The 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  Dublin,  for  an  Coroner’s  Jury  have  since  met,  and  re- 
attachment  against  an  attorney,  who  had  turned  a  verdict  of  ii  i/ful  Murder  by  some 
published  in  the  newspapers  the  proceed-  person  unknown. 

mgs  of  that  Court  in  reversing  a  former  Dec.  20.  This  night,  John  Abbesh-aw, 
decree  ;  but  the  application  was  refused  a  farmer,  was  murdered  m  his  own  dwelf- 
by  Lord  Manners,  who  patriotically  ob-  mg  at  Stoke-church,  Wilts.  Some  villains, 
served,  that  he  wished  every  decree  he.  a  tew  weeks  since,  attempted  to  break 
had  made,  or  should  make,  was  in  every  open  his  house,  but  were  resisted,  and 
newspaper  in  the  kingdom,  as  the  publi-  one  of  them  was  badly  wounded.  At  the 
city  given  to  Iriw  proceedings  not  only  above  period,  his  house  was  again  as- 
prevented  unjust  sentences,  but  also  an-  sanited  by  three  ruffians,  who,  after  plun- 
swered  many  Other  salutary  purposes.  dering  him  of  150/.  killed  him  with  a 

The  export  tfade  of  Ireland  hits  in-  bludgeon  in  the  presence  of  his  wife, 
creased  very  rapidly  within  the  last  six  They  afterwards  tied  her  to  the  bed ;  and, 
months  :  10,000  barrels  of  corn,  and  having  locked  the  female  servant  into  a 

25,000  of  potatoes,  have  within  that  closet,  made  their  escape. 

'period  been  shipped  from  Cork  for  Spam.  Dec.  22.  A  horrid  murder  was  com- 

■  ■  — _ _ —  mitfced  this  night  by  one  Taylor,  the  son  of 

Country  News.  Mrs.  Roy,  who  keeps  the  Bell  public-house 

A  new  and  "handsome  Organ  has  been  'hi  Stall-street,  Bath.  Having  a  dispute,, 
built,  in  Hinckley  Church  by  Mr.  G.  P.  whilst  gambling  with  two  mail-coachrnen, 
England,  of  Totteuin\m-court-road,  It  was  be  run  up  stairs,  fetched  pistols,  arid  shot 
erected  by  a  liberal  subscription,  and  cost  John  Dyer  dead  on  the  spot,  and  the 

other. 
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other,  W,  Guyo*,  was  shot  through  the 
jaws,  and  lies  hopeless  of  recovery.  The 
wretch  is  in  custody. 

The  Parthian.  ,of  13  guns,  lying  at  Ply¬ 
mouth,  haying  been  ordered  ,  to  Corunna 
with  dispatches, .'Captain  Balderstpn,  her 
connnandgr,  >  went 1  on-board  ;  and,  while 
talking  to  the  Purser  on  the  quarter-deck, 
one  of  the  Master’s  Mates,  named  Smith, 
Came  behind  him,  and  with  a  pistol  shot 
hint  between  the  shoulders,  through  the 
spinal  marrow.  Capt.  B.  exclaimed,  «  O 
Lord!  I  am  killed!’’ — fell  on  the  deck, 
and  expired.  The  villain  was  instantly  se¬ 
cured  in  irons.— A  court  martial  has  been 
since  assembled  on-board  the  Salvador  del 
Mundo,  lying  at  Hnmoaze,  who  found 
Smith  guilty  of  the  murder  of  Capt.  B. 
He  was  ordered  for  execution  on  the  26th; 
on  which  day,  at  a  quarter  past  nine,  he 
ascended  the  scaffold,  where  he  did  not  re¬ 
main  more  than  five  minutes,  before  the 
fatal  bow-gun  fired,  and  he  was  launched 
into  eternity  amidst  the  ascending  smoke. 
By  some. accident,  in  not  making  fast  the 
rope  to  the  windlass,  the  coil  was  suffered  to 
slip,  and  he  was  precipitated  to  the  water’s 
edge :  he  was  again  drawn  up  ;  and,  after 
hanging  the  usual  time,  the  lifeless  body 
was  lowered  into  a  boat  alongside,  and 
conveyed  to  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Stone- 
hause,  where  it  was  delivered  to  his  friends. 
He  had  been  formerly  Master  of  a  gun- 
brig,  was'  deemed  an  excellent  seaman, 
but  addicted  to  drinking.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  young  man,  about  25  years  of  age, 
and  near  six  Feet  high.  His  father  is  a 
British  planter,  of  great  respectability,  .re¬ 
ckling  at  Santa  Cruz,  where  young  Smith 
TR-as  born  :  he  received  his  education,  at 
New  York.- 

V.;.  Domestic  -Occurrences. 

Whitehall,  Nov.  12.  The  King  has  been 
graciously- pleased  to  grant  unto  Edward 
Webster  Bullock,  of  Lisson-grove,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary-le-bope,  in  the  county 
fif  Middlesex’,  his  Royal  Licence  and  Au¬ 
thority,  that  he -and  his  issue  may  take  and 
Use  the  surname  of  Webster  in  addition  to 
that- of  Bullock,  -  in  compliance  with  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  his  maternal 
great  *  aluitfo  Mary  Billingsley  deceased, 
late  the'"  wife*  of  Edward  Billingsley,  of 
Stockhold  Hall  in  the  county,  of  Norfolk, 
Esq.  and  heretofore  the  widow  of  Edward 
Webster  of  Lisson-groye  aforesaid,  Mer¬ 
chant:  And  also- to  order  that  this  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  concession  and  declaration  be  re¬ 
gistered  in  his  College  of  Arms  ;  otherwise 
to  be  void  and  ©f  none  effects — Gazette. 

Thursday ,  .Dec.  15. 

•  A  lad,  belonging  to  the  Two-penny  Post- 
office,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  in  New- 
‘  gate-street,  and  ran  over  by  a  waggon, 
which  entirely  severed  his  .leg's  from  his 
body.  lie  was  taken  to  the  Hospital ; 


but  no  hopesSvere  entertained  of- his  re¬ 
covery. 

Saturday ,  Dec.  17. 

A  lady  of  the  name  of  Pophant,  who,  a? 
well  as  her  husband,  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  potions  of  laudanum,  drank  a  dose 
of  about  an  ounce  and  a  half,  and  died  in 
great  agony  four  hours  after. 

The  violence  of  the  gale  this  night  threw 
down  one  of  the  cent  info’s  boxes  in  St. 
James’s  Park.  Unfortunately  the  centinel 
was  in  it  at  the  time,  and  remained  under 
till  his  groans  attracted  notice,  when  he 
was  extricated.  He  was  immediately  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  Hospital ;  but,  from  the  se¬ 
vere  bruises  he  received,  little  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  recovery! — The  same 
evening,  another  centmel  was  found  sit¬ 
ting  speechless  in  his  box,  from  the  ex¬ 
treme  seventy  of  the  cold.  On  being  re¬ 
moved  to  the  guard-house,  he  gradually 
recovered  from  his  torpid  state. 

During  the  snow-storm,  a. poor  woman, 
in  crossing  the  Strand,  fell  at  the  momept 
tnat  a  light  cart  was  passing ;  and  the 
driver  not  perceiving  her,  the  wheel  passed 
over  her  leg,  and  broke  it.  .  She  was  im¬ 
mediately  conveyed  t©  the  Hospital. 

Sunday,  Dec.  18. 

Early  this  morning,  the  body  of  a  well- 
dressed  man  was  found  in  the  road  leading- 
from  the  bottom  of  Gray’s-inn-lane  to 
Camden  Town.  It  was  owned  on  Monday, 
and  proved  to  be  Mr.  J.  Pester,  a  grazier, 
who  resided  in  Cross-street,  Portland- 
street.  He  left  home  after  dinner,  as  he 
said,  for  a  walk  ;  and  it  is  supposed  that 
he  got  intoxicated,  and  died  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Thursday,  Dec.  22., 

The  College  of  Physicians,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  a  message  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  met  to 
enquire  into  the  late  instances  of  Hydro¬ 
phobia,  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital, 
and  to  suggest  to  the  Legislature  some 
preventive  measures. 

Thursday,  Dec.  29. 

It  is  with  much  concern  we.state,  that 
the  Crescent  frigate,  Capt.  Temple,  of  3 6 
guns,  was  wrecked,  in  a  gale  of  wind,  off 
the  coast  of  Jutland,  on  her  passage  to  the 
Baltic.  The  captain,  officers,  and  all  the 
crew,  except  40  seamen,  perished.  The 
Crescent  had  a  complement  of  280  men, 
and  sailed  from  Yarmouth  about  a  fort¬ 
night  since. — We  have  to  lament  also  the 
loss  of  another  ship  of  war,  the  Jupiter,  of 
50  guns,  which  was  wrecked  going,  into. 
Vigo.  We  are  not  in  possession  of  the 
details ;  but  there  is  great  reason  to  hope 
that  the  crewr  were  saved.  A  transport  was 
also  lost  at  the  same  time  in  Vigo  Bay. 

The  use  of  oil  is  recomfnended  at  the 
present  period,  in  order  to  encourage  the 
fisheries,  and  counteract  the  high  price  of 
tallow,  &c, 

A  TRIBUTE 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  HAWES, 


THIS  truly  beiteVolent  Physician  was 
born  at  Islington,  Nov.  28,  1736;  and 
received  the  early  part  of  his  education 
in  his  native  village,  at  the  seminary  of 
honest  John  Shield  ;  anti  completed  it  in 
St.  P;rul's  School.  He  Was  afterwards 
placed  with  Mr.  Carian,  an  ingenious 
medical  practitioner  near  Yauxhall ;  and, 
on  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
Was  for  a  shbrt  time  ah  assistant  to  Mr. 
Dicks,  in  the.  Strand,  whom  he  succeeded 
in  business;  and,  by  his  application,  and 
unwearied  attention  to  his  patients,  ac¬ 
quired  a  considerable  degree  or  reputa¬ 
tion  and  affectionate  esteem.  In  May 
1759,  he  married  an  amiable  woman,  by 
whom  he  had  a  numerous  family,  and  who 
survives  to  lament  his  loss. 

In  1773,  he  became  deservedly  popular, 
from  his  incessant  zeal  in  calling  the 
attention  of  the  pub  lick  to  the  resuscita¬ 
tion  of  persons  apparently  dead,  princi¬ 
pally  by  drowning ;  plans  for  which,  for 
30  preceding  years,  the  Editors  of  this 
Miscellany  had  been  recommending  and 
encouraging.  [See  vol.  XLIV.  'Preface.] 

In  this  he  encountered  much  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  some  ridicule:  The  practica¬ 
bility  of  resuscitation  was  denied.  He  as¬ 
certained  its  practicability  by  advertising 
rewards  to  persons,  who,  between  West¬ 
minster  and  London  Bridges,  should,  with¬ 
in  a  certain  time  after  the  accident,  rescue 
drowned  persons  from  the  water,  and  bring 
them  ashore  to  places  appointed  for  their 
reception,  where  means  might  be  used 
for  their  recovery,  and  give  immediate 
notice  to  him.  The  public  mind  being 
thus  awakened  to  the  subject,  greater  ex¬ 
ertions  were  made  by  individuals  than 
had  ever  before  been  known ;  and  many 
lives  were  saved  by  himself  and  other 
medical  men,  which  would  otherwise  have 
been  lost;  and  Mr.  Hawes,  at  his  own 
eJcpence,  paid  the  rewards  in  these  cases 
for  twelve  months,  which  amounted  to  a 
considerable  sum.  His  excellent  friend 
Dr.  Cogan,  (then  somewhat  known  to  the 
pubiiek,  and  since  much  better  known, 
by  several  most  valuable  publications), 
who  had  long  turned  his  thoughts  to  this 
subject,  remonstrated  with  him  on.  the 
injury  which  his  private  fortune  would 
sustain  from  a  perseverance  in  these  ex- 
peuoes;  and  he  at  last  consented  to  share 
them  with  the  pubiiek.  Dr.  Cogan  and 
he  agreed  to  join  their  strength,  and  each 
of  them  bringing  forward  15  friends  to 
a  Meeting  at  the  Chapter  Coffee-house, 
in  1774,'  the  Humane  Society'  was  di¬ 
stantly  formed.  In  the  following  year, 
an  admirable  Sermon  was  preached  in 
recotmnehdatkm  of  it  by  the  late  Rev, 
R.  Harrison,  at  St.  Bride’s  Church.  From 
this  period  the  weight  and  organization 
of  the  infant  Institution  devolved  in  great 
measure  on  Mr.  Hawes ;  whose  undeVi- 
<>ent.  Mag.  December,  1808, 
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tating  labours  have,  it  is  hoped,  'esta¬ 
blished  it  for  ever;  and  without  which, 
there  would  very  probably  not  have  been 
at  this  time  a  similar  establishment  in 
Europe,  America,  or  India;  where  Hu¬ 
mane  Societies  have  now  multiplied  with 
every  great  stream  that  fructifies  the  soil 
of  those  different  regions. 

In  1774,/  he  published,  “  An  Account 
of  Dr.  Goldsmith’s  last  Illness,”  whose, 
death  he  ascribed  -to  the  improper  ad¬ 
ministration  of  a  popular  medicine^  and 
from  this  unfortunate  event  he  deduced 
many  useful  cautions  respecting  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  powerful  medicines. 

In  1777,  appeared  his  “Address  on 
Premature  Death  and  Premature  Inter¬ 
ment;”  which  he  liberally  distributed, 
"in  order  to  aw  aken  attention  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  against  the  to®  early  interment 
of  persons  supposed  to  be  dead,  before 
it  was  clearly  ascertained  that  life  was 
totally  extinct.  This  performance  had 
been  suggested  to  his  mind,  even  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  great  object  of 
Resuscitation  which  he  afterwards  so  suc¬ 
cessfully  pursued;  and  which,  in  effect, 
the  following  declaration  confirms  i 

“  At  a  General  Court  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Humane  Society  in  1776,  Dr.  Tow¬ 
ers  sat  a fi  Chairman ;  and,  after  congra¬ 
tulating  the  Society  on  a  variety  of  suc¬ 
cessful  cases  of  astonishing  recoveries, 
he  thus  proceeded^ 

“  To  the  well-known  humanity  of  his 
(Mr.  Hawes’s)  disposition,  and  to  that  ac¬ 
tivity  of  benevolence  for  which  he  was  so 
remarkable,  this  Society,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  owed  its  origin.  The  reasonableness 
and  utility  of  an  Institution  of  this  kind 
had  been  very  early  seen  by  Mr.  Hawes  ; 
and  therefore  he  had  laboured  to  piorootfe 
it,  with  a  diligence  and  an  ardour  that 
would  ever  do  him  honour.  Indeed,  be¬ 
fore  the  establishment  of  this  Society,  he 
had  publicly  advertised  rewards,  for  no¬ 
tice  to  be  brought  him  of  any  persons  in 
such  situations  (within  a  reasonable  dis¬ 
tance  from  his  own  habitation)  as  thosfe 
w  hp  are  now  the  objects  of  this  Institution  ; 
which  was  the  strangest  demonstration  of 
his  solicitude,  to  promofctntjgo  benevolent 
a  design  ;  and  that  afterwards,  'by  joining 
with  hts  worthy  colleague,  Dr.  Cogan >  itti 
adopting  the  necessary  measures. for  esta¬ 
blishing  the  present  Institution,  he  fhad 
performed  a  real  service  to  his  Country-” 

In  1780  was  published,  his  third  edition 
cf  an  “  Examination  of  the  Reverend 
John  Wesley’s  Primitive  Physick;”  in 
which  the  absurdities  and  dangerous  re¬ 
medies  recommended  by  that  venerable  and 
(on  many  other  accounts)  respectable  Wri¬ 
ter  were  acutely  exposed  by  a  combina- 
natiun  of  irony  and  serious  argument. 

In  1780,  or  1781,  he  removed  to  Pals¬ 
grave  Place ;  and  commenced  practice  as 

a  Pfey- 
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a  Physician;  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Me¬ 
dicine  having  been  conferred  upon  -him 
some  time  before. 

In  1781,  Dr.  Hawes  published  “  An  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Legislature,  on  the  Importance 
of  the  Humane  Society and,  by.  his 
steady  perseverance,  and  personal  endea- 
vours,  he  lived  to  see  most  of  his  objects 
realized,  as  conducive  to  the  restoration 
of  suspended  animation. 

About  the  same  period,  appeared  his 
(t  Address  to  the  King  and  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain;  with  Observations  on 
the  General  Bills  of  Mortality. M 

These  useful  and  interesting  publica¬ 
tions  gradually  raised  the  reputation  of 
the  Author  to  the  notice  of  many  learned, 
as  well  as  benevolent,  Characters. 

In  the  same  year,  he  was  elected  Physi¬ 
cian  to  the  Surrey  Dispensary ;  and  about 
the  same  time,  commenced  his  Medical 
Lectures  on  Suspended  Animation;  and 
was  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  only,  per¬ 
son  that  ever  introduced  the  subject  as  a 
part  of  medical  education;  which  he  elu¬ 
cidated  tinder  the  following  heads  : 

I.  To  instruct  the  younger  part  of  the 
Faculty  how  to  preserve,  human  life  in 
every  critical  circumstance,  wherein  the 
vital  powers  are  liable  to  be  suspended ; 
and  to  urge  the  importance  of  the'  on- . 
quiry,  on  every  principle  of  Christianity, 
national  policy,  and  humanity. 

II.  To  consider  the  sundry  derange¬ 
ments  which  suspend  the  action  of  the 
principal  vital  organ,  the  brain,  the  heart,  Or 
the  lungs  ;  together  with  thevarious  means 
for  restoring  their  respective  functions. 

III.  "An  inquiry  (so  far  as  relates  to  the 
present  subject)  into  the  effects  of  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  poisons ; 
their  deleterious  power  in  suddenly  de¬ 
stroying  the  vital  functions  ;  and  the  most 
approved  methods  of  preventing  or  cor¬ 
recting  their  baneful  effects,  when  received 
into  the  human  body. 

IV.  The  inodes  of  recovering  persons 
from  syneopag  inebriation,  trance,  drown¬ 
ing,  suffocation  by  the  cord,  or  noxious 
vapours,  intense  cold,  or  lightning. 

V.  Important  reflections  on  still-born, 
children,  and  the  most  efficacious  inodes 
of  restoring  vital  actimh 

VI.  The  various  symptoms  of  apparent 
death,  which  sometimes  supervene  in 
acute  diseases,  but  which  might  frequently 
be  surmounted  by,  suitable  measures, 
speedily  adopted  and  vigorously  pursued  ; 
and  lastly,  the  usual  signs  of  death  con¬ 
sidered,  and  those  which  are  certain  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  those  which  are  more 
/upiivcft  al,  See. 

These  Lectures  were  closed  by  a  pro¬ 
posal  of  bestowing  prize-medals,  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  ardour  of  bis  mind,  and  founded 
by  his  nmnilieoncc  ;  and  in  October  1782, 
the  gold  medal  was  awarded,  by  four  re- 
■pcctable  Physicians,  to  Dr.  Richard  Pear¬ 


son,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  silver  me¬ 
dal  to  a  writer  whose  paper  was  signed 
Buman'itas.  Since  that  period  similar 
prize-medals,  bestowed  by  the  Medical 
Society,  have  given  rise  to  the  invaluable 
works  of  Pearsen,  Goodwin,  Coleman, 
Kite,  and  Fothergill. 

In  1782,'  Dr.  Hawes  removed  to  East- 
cheap  ;  and  (having  been  elected  Physi¬ 
cian  to  the  London  Dispensary  in  1785) 
to  Bury  Street,,  in  1786;  and  to  Spital 
Square  in  1791. 

In  1793,  when  the  manufactories  of  cot¬ 
tons  had  so  far  superseded  those  of  silks, 
as  to  occasion  temporary  want,  and  even 
beggary,  among  the  artisans  in  Spital- 
fields,  Dr.  Hawes  singly  stood  forward  i 
and,  principally  by  his  activity,  1200  fami¬ 
lies  were  snatched  from  ruin.  His  public  ad¬ 
dress  on  that  occasion  is  worth  preserving: 
SPIT  A  L-F 1  ELDS  WEAVERS. 

We  have  been  requested  to  insejrt  the 
following  Letter,  written  by  Dr.  Hawes  to 
a  popular  Clergyman  ;  being  convinced,  that 
the  humane  tendency .  of  it  will  excite  the. 
compassion  of  such  us  possess  the  ability  of 
relieving  the  miserable.  Distress  in  this 
Country  need’s  but  complain,  and  Relief 
makes  an  immediate  appearance.  The  same 
generous  minds  who  so  lately  gave  the  wretch¬ 
ed  Emigrant  protection — who  laudably  made 
provision  for  the  Widow  and  Orphan  of  the 
brave  Warrior ,  and  are  yet  employed  in 
yielding  case  and  comfort  to  those  who  still 
survive  to  protect  our  liberties'  and  property , 
will  not  super  a  numerous  body  of  useful 
Artisans,  through  the  caprice  of  Fashion ,  to . 
perish  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

“  REV.  SIR, 

“  Permit  me  to  address  you  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  to  return  you  my 
most  sincere  thanks  for  your  voluntary 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  distressed 
Weavers. 

“  Believe,  Sir,  it  is  not  in  the  power 
of  language  to  describe  their  long  and 
continued”  miseries ;  miseries  not  brought 
on  by  idleness,'  intemperance,  or  a  dis¬ 
solute  course  of  life  ;  but  human  wretch¬ 
edness,  absolutely  produced  by  the  want 
of  employment.  f 

“  My  p-ofession"  obliges  me  daily  to 
be  an  eye-witness  of  the  severe  distresses, 
tria.bg  and  afflictions,  of  these  much-to- 
be-pitied  of  our  fellow-creatures.  Whole 
families,  without  fire,  without  raiment,  and 
without  food  f  and,  to  add  to  the  catalogue  of 
human  woes,  three,  four,  and  five,  in  many 
families,  languishingonthe  bed  of  sickness. 

“  I  am  sure,  Sir,  you  will  believe  me 
when  I  declare,  that  such  scenes  of  com¬ 
plicated  woe  are  too  ..affecting  to  dwell 
upon:  and,  therefore,  shall  conclude,  with 
my  most  earnest  wishes,  that,  by  your 
pleading  in  their  behalf,  other  Divines 
may  be  animated  to  the  same  pious  un¬ 
dertaking;  as  I  am  certain  that  public 
benevolence  will  prevent  the  premature 

death 
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death  of  many,  will  restore  health  to  num¬ 
bers,  and  afford  the  staff  of  life  to  thou¬ 
sands.  I  am,  Rev.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
W.  HAWES,  Vhysic'an  to 
the  London  Dispensary. 

“  Spital  Square,  Nov.  16,  1793,” 

In  1796,  Dr.  Hawes  favoured  the  Pub- 
lick  with  his  great  work,  intituled,  “  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Humane  Societjr, 
from  1774  to  1784,”  which  was  dedicated 
to  the  King,  by  Royal  permission. 

For  a  considerable  part  of  this  Article 
we  are  indebted  to  the  European  Maga¬ 
zine  for  June  180:2,  in  which  a  good  por¬ 
trait  was  given  of  Dr.  Hawes  ;  with  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  him,  warm  from  the  heart  of  one 
who  tenderly  esteemed  him,  and  who  thus 
feelingly  anticipated  the  chasm  occasioned 
by  hjs  passage  to  the  grave :  14  The 

Writer  of  these  lines  hardly  dares  to 
indulge .«  hope,  that  upon  some  contem¬ 
porary  who  may  survive  him,  the  spirit 
that  actuated  the  archetype  may  descend. 
At  this  time  [1802]  he  is  about  65  years 
of  age;  possessing  his  usual  How  of  spirits 
among  his  friends,  and  society  in  gene¬ 
ral  ;  but,  with  all  his  usual  cheerfulness, 
if  a  subject  be  casually  started  in  bis 
company  that  excites  pity  and  demands 
succour,  he  is  instantly  metamorphosed 
into  another  being— his  eyes  sparkle — his 
whole  body  appears  in  motion — die  rises 
from  his  chair— --runs  up  to  the  indivi¬ 
dual  who  represented  the  Case  of  human 
woe — -draws  him  to  the  corner  of  the 
room-r-and  instantly  opens  his  purse,  with 
a  request  to  convey  his  mite  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  distress;  hr  take  his  address,  for 
future  investigation  and  subsequent  aid. 
In  the  street,  the  Writer  who  directs  the 
pen  of  anecdotes  over  these  pages  hath 
often  seen  him  hasten  up  to  a  poor  ob¬ 
ject,  press  something  into  the  cold  hand 
of  misery,  and  as  hastily  pass  out  of 
sight,  like  a  shadow,-  to  prevent  hi*  being 
known  by  the  receiver,  or  thanked  by 
his  gratitude  :  it  has,  however,  been 
occasionally  noticed,  ami  been  found 
to  constitute  an  amplitude  of  succour, 
that  must  have  surprised,  as  well  as 
gratified,  the  supplicant — surprise,  height¬ 
ened  by  ignorance  of  the  donor,  and 
gratitude,  augmented  by  the  degree  of 
unexpected  liberality.  Surprise  and  gra¬ 
titude  must  be  still  more  elevated,  were 
it  known,  that  this  benefactor  is  the 
father  and  grandfather  of  a  large  pro¬ 
geny;  in  the  circle  of  which,  however, 
he  is  happy  in  their  affection,  and,  like 
an  antient  Patriarch,  can  rejoice  in  their 
esteem.  I  am  not  aiming  at  regular 
biography,  but  cursory  characteristic 
anecdote;  which  l  mention  and  claim  as 
an  apology  for  introducing  age  before 
infancy.  Tn  youth,  liberality  is  predo¬ 
minant,  if  not  proverbial ;  but  it  is  ava¬ 


rice  that  most  generally  accompanies  old 
age;  and  happy,  and  indeed  great,  must 
be  that  mind  that  can  triumph  over  thia 
worst  imbecility  of  advancing  years,  and, 
like  Dr.  Hawes,  open  the  heart,  whenever 
want  appeals  to  its  tender  auricles;  which 
in  him  have  a  portal,  and  through  which 
the  warm  blood  of  humane  affections  is 
preserved  in  a  constant  pulsation,  and  a 
warm  stream  of  beneficent  action. 

“  Absorbed  as-  he  has  been  in  promoting 
and  extending  Humane  Societies  over  the 
Globe,  the  avenues  of  his  active  benefi¬ 
cence  are  not  dried  up  or  contracted  by 
them  ;  for  his  hand  is  in  his  purse  when¬ 
ever  the  appeals  of  Misery  touch  his 
heart,  or  the  importance  and  wants  of 
philanthropic  Institutions  are  presented  i 
his  time  is  no  less  ir»  unison  thaq  his 
activity  of  mind,  in  devoting  both  to  pri¬ 
vate  committees  and  public  meetings  in  the 
promotion  of  private  and  public  Charities. 

“  The  numerous  instances  of 'his  pro* 
moting  the  public  good-,  naturally  raised 
the  reputation  of  so  distinguished  and 
beneficent  a  character,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  occasioned  his  name  to-  be 
enrolled  as  an  Associate  or  Honorary 
Member  in  several  Literary  Societies ;  a 
Name  that  will  be  enrolled  among  the 
great  characters  who  have  been  the  be¬ 
nefactors  of  mankind ;  and  the  mind  that 
ha*  influenced  that  name  will  ascend  to  be 
enrolled  among  congenial  spirits,  bearing 
this  passport  engraven  on  the  wings  that 
shall  enable  it  to  mount  upwards  :  “  The 
sick  and  the  prisoner  he  visited,  the  poor  he 
fed,  widotes  and  the  fatherless  he  consoled 
and  comforted,  and  the  apparently  dead  he 
raised  to  life  d’  but  that  the  period  of  de¬ 
parture  from  works  here,  to  rewards  here¬ 
after,  may  long  be  protracted,  is  the  wish 
of  nil  those  who  have  experienced  the 
undeviating  friendship,  the  cheerful  so¬ 
ciety,  and  the  rational  conviviality,  of  the 
living  Hawks  l” 

Such  was,  in  1802,  the  lively  and  the 
faithful  portraiture  of  a  good  and  worthy 
man;  who,  on  the  5th  of  December  180S, 
having  just  entered  on  the  73d  year  of 
his  age,  completed  a  well-spent  life.  His 
heart  overflowed  with  the  milk  of  human 
kindness;  be  was  totally  without  guile;  and 
self  never  entered  into  his  contemplation. 

There  was  a  simplicity  in  his  manners, 
the  result  of  an  innocent  and  unsuspee'.- 
ing  heart.  Without  possessing,  or  affect¬ 
ing  to  possess,  any  very  superior  literary 
talents,  he  contrived  to  furnish  to  the 
publick  an  acceptable  w»rk  in  his  “  An¬ 
nual  Reports.” 

His  practice  had  been  considerable  ; 
aqd  his  medical  knowledge  was  respect¬ 
able.  In  the  Resuscitative  Art  he  was 
eunnontly  skilled. 

He  was  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Humane  Society  ;  and  of 

many 
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many  others,  at  Edinburgh,  Manchester, 
£ath,  he.  he.  and  a  vice-president  of 
the  London  Llectricai  Dispensary. 

TheKovAt  Hi/make  SqciETv  is  a  shining 
and  an  eminent  proof  of  his  philanthropy ; 
an  Institituon  which  has  been  found  highly 
pscfu.1,  and  to  establish  which  he  em¬ 
ployed  many  years  of  his  life. 

The  moment  in  which  one  of  the  regular 
Anniversaries  of  the  Society  were  at  an 
.$ndt,  he  began  to  meditate  plans  for  the 
Success  of  the  ensuing  year.  The  nomi¬ 
nation  of  succeeding  Stewards,  the’  aug¬ 
mentation  of ‘he  list  of  regular  Subscribers, 
and  the  obtaining  of  Churches  and  Preach¬ 
ers  for  the  benelit  of  his  favourite  Insti¬ 
tution,  were  never  out  of  his  sight  ;  and 
the  Writer  of  this  Article  is  confident  that 
the  not  being  able  to  obtain  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  the  grant  of  the  churches  of  two  or 
three  opulent  parishes,  which  he  had  long 
been  anxiously  soliciting  (particularly  that 
.  of  U U ngton .where  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  Society’s  rewards  is  unavoidably  ap¬ 
plied)  Was  a  circumstance  that  gave  him 
more  uneasiness,  and  preyed  more  upon 
his  mind,  than  can  easily  be  imagined.  So 
much  indeed  did  the  Humane  Society  en¬ 
gross  his  attention,  that  his  own  immediate 
interests  appeared  to  him  to  be  subordinate 
considerations.  He  was  always  ready  to  af¬ 
ford  both  his  pecuniary  and  his  professional . 
assistance  to  distress.  And  his  name  ought 
to  be  recorded  among  those  who  added  to 
the  character  of  the  Nation,  by  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  an  Institution  founded  on  the 
most  benevolent  principles,  and  which  has 
been  a  ^ouree  of  renewed  happiness  to 
many  who  might  otherwise  have  sunk  into 
wretchedness,  arising  from  the  untimely 
loss  of  their  nearest  relatives. 

He  died  in  peace  with  every  one,  and 
never  had  an  enemy.  His  remains  were 
deposited,  on  the  13th,  in  the  new  bu¬ 
rial-ground  at  Islington,  attended  (in 
three  mourning  coaches)  by  his  three 
soils,  his  grandson,  his  son-in-law  Mr. 
Gurney  ;  two  other  relations,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett  and  Mr.  Townsend ;  and  five  of 
his  oldest  friends,  Dr.  Lettsom,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  J.  Beaumont,  Mr.  Milward, 
and  Mr.  Jennings.  Mr.  Addington,  to 
whose  medical  skill  and  friendship,  both 
in  his  last  illness  and  on  preceding  occa¬ 
sions,  he  was  much  indebted,  was  pre¬ 
vented  attending  by  a  professional  en¬ 
gagement. — The  mournful  train  was  aug¬ 
mented  by  an  handsome  testimony  of 
regard  and  respect  from  .twenty-nine 
other  friends,  Managers  and  D. rectors  of 
the  Royal  Humane  Society;  who  volun¬ 
teered  their  attendance,  and  joined  the 
procession  at  their  own  expence.  These 
were,  Rev.  Dr.  Fly  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Priddcn  ; 
Rev.  Mr.  Postan  ;  Deputy  S.  Goodbehere, 
Esq. ;  Messrs.  Angel,  I).  Beaumont,  Booth, 
Braine,  S.  Chamberlain,  W.  Chamber- 
laine,  Crament,  T.  Cranage,  J.  Cranage, 


Evans,  Flower,  Kanmadier,  Lane,  Leach, 
Newby,  J.  p,  Nichols,  Norris,  Ogbom, 
Peacock,  Phene,  Powell,  Robinson,  Ross, 
Sharp,  and  Terrey.  The  Rev.  Mr.  San¬ 
ders  was  prevented  from  attending  by  do¬ 
mestic  affliction. 

Farewell,  departed  Spirit!  Thy  name 
aud  thy  works  will  be  recollected  with 
gratitude  on  earth  j  and  thy  prayers  and 
thine  alms  have  happily  preceded  thy  de¬ 
parture  to  the  Throne  of  Grace  ! 

P.  849,  a.  We  are  desired,  from  autho¬ 
rity,  to  contradict  the  circumstance  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Buckinghamshire  Militia,  which 
was  inadvertently  copied  from  a  contem¬ 
porary  print. 

P*  953.  Capt.  Caulfield  died  at  Hatnp- 
ton-courtj  and  his  dying  there  was  the 
cause  of  an  action  being  brought  against 
the  Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench  Prison 
for  an  escape,  which  was  tried  on  the  6th 
instant.  Mr.  Chambers  had  recovered 
against  Capt.  Caulfield  2000/.  damages 
for  criminal  conversation  with  his  wife  ; 
and  upon  this  he  was  taken  in  execution, 
and  kept  within  the  rules  of  the  King's 
Bench.  Mr.  Chambers,  hearing  that  1  e 
was  frequently  seen  out  of  the  rules,  and 
lived  chiefly  with  Mrs.  Chambers  in  Bry« 
anstone- street  and  at  Hampton-court,  sent 
his  attorney  to  demand  a  sight  of  the  pri¬ 
soner  ;  which  was  done  ;  and  a  time  being 
appointed,  he  waited  at  Melina-place  from 
six  till  seven  in  the  evening,  but  the  pri¬ 
soner  did  not  appear.  An  action  was  then 
commenced ;  and  the  defendant  pleaded 
that  the  prisoner  had  voluntarily  returned, 
and  was  since  dead.  It  was  proved,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  did  not  die  within  the  rules 
of  the  King  s  Bench,  but  at  Hampton- 
court ;  and  that  he  was  removed  in  a  shell 
to  his  lodgings  in  Melina-place;  and  by 
some  means  the  Coroner  was  imposed  up¬ 
on  to  believe  that  he  died  there.  Against 
this  evidence  the  Attorney-general  said  he 
could  make  no  defence.  Verdict  for  the 
plaintiff,  20001, 

P.  1038.  The  account  of  the  Duchess  of 
Roxburgh’s  accouchement,  which  appeared 
in  all  the  Papers,  is  a  gross  fabrication. 

,  P.  1045.  Mrs.  White,  of  Newington- 
house,  Oxfordshire,  was  in  the  49th  year 
of  her  age,  and  left  three  sons  and  tw« 
daughters  |o  lament  their  loss;  one  son 
and  one  daughter  having  died  in  their  in¬ 
fancy,  She  had,  from  a  cancerous  eom- 
plsiut  in  her  breast,  been  nearly  two  years 
and  a  half  under  the  mostpainfulsufferings. 


— Births. 

LATF.LY,  at  Riddell,  Lady  Frances' 
Buchanan  Riddell,  a  daughter. 
in  Thaver-street,  the  Duchess  de  Cas¬ 
tries,  a  son. 

The  lady  of  Sir  J.  Xouis,  hart.  R.  N.  a  son. 
Viscountess  Arbuthnot,  a  son. 

In 
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.  In  Charlotte-street,  Fitzrov-sqnare,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Stevens, son. 

In  Bedford-square,  the  wife  of  William 
Curtis,  esq.  a  daughter. 

In  Grosvenor-square,  the  IIoi}*-- Mrs. 
Heneage,  a  daughter. 

Aug.  15.  At  St.  Christopher’s,  in  the 
West  Indies,  Lady  Cranstqun,  a  daughter. 

Nov.  22.  At  Ashford,  Kent,  the  wife  of 
Brigadier-gen.  De  Rottenburgh,  a  daugh. 

23.  Mrs.  Moody,  of  Ferry-hill,  York¬ 
shire,  four  daughters  ;  the  lirst  lived  near¬ 
ly  an  hour ;  the  second  three  quarters  of 
.an  hour  ;  the  third  hn  half ;  and  the  fourth 
nearly  a  quarter.  The  mother  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovery. 

24.  At  Cottles -house,  Somerset,  the  wife 
of  Benjamin Hobhouse, esq.  M.  P.for  Ein- 
don,  a  daughter. 

27.  At  Cams-hall,  the  w  ife  of  John  Del- 
me,  esq.  a  daughter. 

28.  At  the  Karl  of  Mexborough’s,  m 
Dover-gtreet,  Viscountess  Pollington,  a 
daughter;  which  died  in  three  days. 

Dec.  ...  At  Dublin,  the  lady  of  Right 
Hon.  Jn.-Ormsby  Vandeleur,  a  son  and  heir. 

Dec,  1.  The  lady  of  Lieut.-eol.  the  Hon. 
E.  Plunket,  of  the  Coldstream  Regiment 
pf  Guards,  a  son. 

2.  At  Champion-hill,  Surrey,  the  wife  of 
Daniel  WijVijik,  esq.  of  Amsterdam,  a  son. 

3.  At  Great  Grimsby,  co.  Lincoln,  the 
wife  of  Capt.  Rye,  R.N.  a  son;  which  di^d 
on  the  6th  instant. 

5.  At  the  Union  Fire-office,  ComhiLi,  the 
wife  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Oalabin,  a  daughter. 

6.  The  wife  of  Josdph  Timpcrorq’esq.  of 
Upper  Harley-street,  a  daughter.  * 

7.  AtScotter  parsonage,  co.  Lincoln,  the 
wife  of  Rev.  Hemy-John  Wollaston,  a  dau. 

At  the  Admiralty,  Lady  Mulgrave,  a  son. 

8.  The  wife  of  Wit; .  Tailford,  of  Bram- 
ley,,  Yorkshire,  weaver,  three  daughters. 

9.  In  Stratford-place,  Lady  Caroline 
Wrottesley,  a  daughter. 

At  the  Viscountess  Strangford’s,  at  Clif¬ 
ton,  the  Don.  Mrs.  Eld,  a  son. 

10.  The  wife  of  Caleb  Whitefoord,  esq. 
of  Great  Argyle-strect,  a  son. 

At  the  house  of  Sir  Edward  Dering,  bart. 
In  Hcnrietta-street,  Cavendish-square,  tire 
wife  of  Henry  Hoa re,  esq.  a  daughter. 

Tire  wife  of  Richard  Wilson,  esq.  captain 
in  the  Queen’s  Royal  Reg.  of  Foot,  a  son. 

1 1 .  In  Hill- street, Berkcjey-square,  Lady 
.  Foley,  a  son  and  heir. 

12.  At  Conan-house,  Scotland,  the  lady 
of  Sir  Hector  Mackenzie;  bart.  a  son. 

15.  At  Field-gate,  Kenilworth,  the  lady 
©f  Sir  James  Lake,  bart.  a  son. 

17.  At  Chichester,  Lady  Strong,  wife  of 
William  Holmes,  esq.  a  son. 

19.  The  wife  of  Thomas  Whately,  esq. 
of  Graft  on-street,  Piccadilly,  a  daughter. 

The  wife  of  William  Sims,  esq.  of  Mile- 
End,  a  daughter. 

21.  In  Grosvenor-square,  Lady  Anne 
Ashley  Cooper,  a  son. 


23.  iThe  wife  of  George  Todd,  esq.  of 
Bellesize,  Hampstead,  a  son. 

Marriages. 

Nov.  A  T  North  Yarmouth,  Capt.  Brad- 

25.  by,  of  his  Majesty’s  ship  Ca¬ 
lypso,  son  of  Admiral  B.  to  Catherine,  se¬ 
cond  daughter  of  Admiral  Douglas,  com¬ 
mander-  in  chief  at  Yarmouth. 

At  Wcston-on-Avon,  eo.  Gloucester,  the 
Rev.  Jn  Lancaster,  of  Hinckley,  to  Eliza, 
eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Jn.  Adkins,  of  Mil- 
cote,  co.  Gloucester. 

26.  At  Guernsey,  the  Hon.  Willoughby 
Bertie,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  nephew  to 
Lord  Abingdon,-  to  Miss  Catherine-, lane 
Saunders,  who,  as  Miss  Fisher, 'the  young 
Roscia,  is  well  known  as  an  actress  at  the 
Plymouth  and  other  provincial  theatres. 

28.  William  Roberts,  esq.  banker,  of 
Dundee,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of 
Jn.  Baxter,  esq.  of  Idevies,  in  Forfarshire. 

29.  At  Betshanger,  Willihm-Fuller  Bo- 
teler,  esq.  of  Lincoln’s-inn,  recorder  of  the 
city  of  Canterbury,  to  Charlotte,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  James-Leigh  Joynes, 
esq.  of  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Gravesend. 

30.  Richard  Sharpe,  esq.  of  Wing,.  Rut¬ 
land,  to  Jbrs.  Sherwin,  widow  of  the  Rev. 
Roby  S.  vicar  of  Ashwell. 

In  the  Isle  of  Wight,  Edward  Croker, 

•  esq.  of  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  to  Marina- 
Sophia,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Mi¬ 
chael  Lascelles,  esq.  of  the  Marsh-gate, 
near  Richmond.  . 

Dec.  1.  At  Carlisle,  William  Priestley, 
esq.  of  Halifax,  cq.  York,  to  Miss  Eliza¬ 
beth  Paley,  daughter  of  the  late  eminent 
Dr.  P.  archdeacon  of  Carlisle,  and  sub¬ 
dean  of  Lincoln. 

Charles-Andrew  Caldwell,  esq.  only  son 
of  Admiral  C.  to  Charlott<f-Anne,  second 
daughter  of  the  late  and  sister  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Sir  William  Abdy,  barfs. 

Thomas  Baskerfield,  esq.  to  Sophia, 
daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  Burr,  esq.  of 
Ramsey,  Essex. 

3.  Lieut.-eol.  Gascoigne,  in  the  East 
India  Company’s  Service,  to  Mrs.  Denton, 
of  Tavistock-square.- 

5.  David  Morgan,  esq.  to  Maria,  second 
daughter  of  Robert  Morris,  esq.  M.  P.  for 
the  city  of  Gloucester. 

Rev.  Joshua  Hird,  rector  of  Monxton, 
to  Miss  Sophia  Loekton,  of  Clanville,  Kants. 

6.  Rev.  Mr.  Goodenough,  to  Miss  Mark¬ 
ham,  da.  ugh.  of  the  late  Arch  bishop  of  York. 

7.  Joshua  Hobson,  of  Great  St.  Helen’s, 
merchant,  to  Miss  Jane  Pulsford,  of  St. 
Thomas’s-square,  Hackney. 

At  St.  Pancras,  the  Rev.  Stephen  Bar- 
but,  of  Trotton,  Sussex, 'to  Maria,  eldest 
daughter  of  George  Jourdan,  esq.  of  New 
Mill  man-street,  Bedford- row. 

8.  Mr.  Eyton,  son  of  General  E,  to  Miss 
Campbell,  daughter  of  Lady  C.  of  Wiip- 
pole-street,  Cavendish-square. 

Richard- 
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R iehard -Fiennes  Wykeharo,  esq.  of  (he 
King’s  Own  Stafford  Regiment,  to  Mrs. 
'Grail  an,  of  High  gate. 

Richard  Crunch,  esq.  of  Old  Broad-sty. 
to  Miss  Maria  Crunch,  daughter  of  the  late 
James  C.  esq.  of  Finsbmy-square. 

Rev.  T)r.  Win,  Broun,  to  Fsabel la, daugh¬ 
ter  of  John  Taylor,  esq.  of  Prestoh-pans. 

10.  William  Ho  midge,  esq.  of  Hatton- 
garden,  to  Henrietta,  eldest  daughter  of 
W.  M.  Sellon,  esq.  of  Ilarlesden-green. 

William-Franklin  Bonhell,  esq.  of  Digbv, 
in  Nova  Scotia,  to  Miss  Anna  Collins,  dan. 
of  H.  C.  esq.  of  Norton-st.  Mary-la-Bonue. 

12.  Rev.  Tbo.  Manners,  to  Miss  Jones, 
^both  formerly  of  Grantham,  Lincolnshire. 

13.  At  Swanboume,  Bucks,  James  Ha¬ 
milton,  esq.  to  Miss  Harriet  Wynne. 

Viekris  Pryor,  esq.  of  Baldock,  Herts,  to 
Miss  Peacock,  of  Kennington-lane,  Surrey, 

17.  Henry  Woodthorpe,  jun.  esq.  of 
Guildhall,  £0  the  only  daughter  of  T. 
Smith,  esq.  of  Shoreditch. 
t  9ffitGcorgq~Wigley  Perrott,  esq.  of  Cray- 
cotnbe-housc,  co.  Worcester,  and  captain 
in  the  3d  (King’s  Own)  Dragoons,  to  Miss 
Yates,  only  daughter  of  Joseph  Y.  esq.  of 
Reel-hall,  co.  Lancaster,  and  grand-daugh¬ 
ter,  of  the  late  lion.  Mr.  Justice  Yates. 

22.  All’.  Thurfborn,  of  Hofborn-hill,  silk- 
mercer,  to  Miss  Dunn,  of  Sunderland. 

23.  Samuel  Welchman,  esq.  of  Stam- 
f  >rd-strcet,  to  Charlotte,  dan.  of  the  late 
Edw.  Gordon,  esq.  of  Bromley,  Middlesex. 

26.  At  Waustead -house,  Essex,  his  Se¬ 
rene  Highness  the  Prince  de  Conde,  to  her 
S.  Highn.  the  Princess-dowager  deATonaco. 


Deaths. 

Feb.  A  T  St.  Thorne,  in  Tndia,  where  he 
I  2.  ]^d  goncvfor  the  recovery  of  Ip  3 

health,  W.  ’lodd,  esq.  senior  surgeon  of 
the  Forces  at  Hyderabad,  and  son  of  the 
late  Andrew  T.  esq.  of  Feall. 

April  '28.  At  Myrminsing,  on  the ; 

Burra  tn  pooler,  in  Bengal,  in  his  23th 
year,  II(  my-Towplc^  Roberdeau,  esq.  re¬ 
gister  oi  that  Zillab.  .  He^vas  the  eldest 
Son  of  Air.  FI.  of  Bath  (formerly  of  Lon¬ 
don),  and  nephew  of  the  late  Alderman 
Le  Mesurier;  a  young  gentleman  whose 
happy  progress  in  life  promised  a  ripen¬ 
ing  continuance  of  meritorious  success. 
Endued  with  superior  talents  and  distin¬ 
guished  abilities,  he  had,  during  nine 
years  residence  in  India,  in  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  .Civil  Service,  obtained  the  most 
marked  and  battering  notice,  as  well  for 
the  Heady  and  zealous  discharge  of  offi¬ 
cial  duty,  as  for  the  display  of  brilliant 
literary  attainment^1,;  all  which  qualifica¬ 
tions  were  still  surpassed  by  his  urbanity, 
and  suavity  of  manners,  and  by  his  unde¬ 
viating  filial  affection  and  fraternal  kind¬ 
ness.  Beloved,  admired,  respected,  and 
caressed'  1>V  all  who  knew  him,  or  who 
had  the  happiness  of  his  intercourse,  he 
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was,  by  a  fatal  fever  (after  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  state  of  nine  years  perfect,  health)', 
In  ten  days  snatched  from  “the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  life,”  when  on.  "the  very  eve  of 
receiving  an  increased  and  .  very  consider¬ 
able  promotion,  which  would  have  speedily 
facilitated  his  return  to  his  native  country, 
with  a  fortune  equally  ample  and  honour¬ 
ably  obtained. 

“As  the  swoln  column  of  ascending  smoke, 
So  solid  swells  thy  glory,  pigmy  man  !” 

•  Young. 

This  melancholy  eve-nt  has  left  to  his  two 
brothers  (both  also  of  the  Bengal  Estab¬ 
lishment)  his  bright  example  ;  aud  to  his 
afflicted  relatives  in  England,  the  indelible 
memorial  of  his  many  virtues,  with  thd 
most  poignant  sorrow  for  his  untimely 
loss.  In  one  day  vras  thus  destroyed 
every  prospect  so  justifiably  flattering ; 
but  while  * 

“  The  father  w  eeps  his  child  upon  the  bier, 
The  Christian  yields  an  angel  to  bis^Gon.” 
We  have,  in  the  course  of  our  annual  vo¬ 
lumes,  forwardcyl  to  public  notice  several 

•  of  the  above  lamented  young  gentleman’s 
juvenile  flights  of  poetic  tanev ;  and  we 
have  nowr  the  pleasure  to  announce  that 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  present  our  Readers 
with  several  of  more  cultivated  considera- 

•  tion.  He  has,  we  hear,  also  left  a  post¬ 
humous  volume,  very  original  and  excel¬ 
lent,  containing  Essays  and  Sketches,  in 
verse  and  prose,  upon  local  Indian  sub¬ 
jects,  illustrated  by  views  and  drawings 
taken  by  himself. 

April  29.  At  Muttew,  In  the  East,  In¬ 
dies,  Major-general  Dickens,  commander, 
on  that  station. 

May ....  At  Cmnlmm,  in  the  East  Ju¬ 
dies,  Robert  Alaggisoh,  esq.  "writer  on  the 

■  Madras  Establishment. 

May  .....  On-board  the  Hind  sloop  ef 
war,  the  son  of  Air.  Felix  A1  ‘Carthy,  a 
midshipman  of  much  promise. 

May .  . .  .  AJr.  Drury,  first  lieutenant  of 
his  Majesty’s  ship  Modeste.  While  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  Diamond  harbour  to  the  Pre¬ 
sidency  (Madras),  the  boat  in  which  lie 

•  w  as,  from  a.  sodden  gust  of  wind,  upset, 
and  lie  with  several  others  perished. 

Aug.  13.  '  Air.  John  Campbell,  Indian 
agent  for  the  Upper  Alissisippi.'  He  was 
killed  in  a  duel  by  Air.  R.  Crawfurd,  a 
British  agent  in  that  territory.  '  • 

Aug.  30.  At  Dominica,  in  bis  29th  year, 
John  Laing,  esq.  acting  provost-marshal 
of  that  island,  and  a  captain  of  the  Royal 
St.  George’s  Militia.  He  has  left  a  widow 
and  four  infant  children. 

Sept. .  .  .  On  the  island  of  Alarigalante, 
John  Brown,- esq.  a  native  of  Belfast,  and 
some  years  a  merchant  in  Dublin.  On  his 
passage  from  Antigua  to  another  island, 
on  a  mercantile  speculation,  the  ship  be 
sailed  in  was  captured,  and  carried  by  the 
French  into  Alarigalante,  shortly  before  it 

was 
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was  taken  by  the  English  Forcqs.  The 
French  Force  having  come  to  a  determi¬ 
nation  to  capitulate,  they  liberated  Mr. 
Brown,  for  the  purpose  of  communicating 
with  the  English,  Unhappily,  his  joy  on 
his  deliverance  made  him  neglect  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  taking  with  him  a  flag  of  truce ; 
and.  on  approaching  the  posts  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  he  received  a  ball  in  his  heart  from  a 
black  centinel  in  their  service. 

Sept.  5.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Plymouth, 
Mr.  Foster,  of  Saltash,  and  his  apprentice; 
who  ■were  unfortunately  drowned  by  the 
upsetting  of  a  pleasure-boat,  oil'  Saleombe, . 
and  their  bodies  picked  up  .off  Penzance. 

Sept.  19,  This  day  the  vault  of  the 
Court  Room,  in  the  North  wing  of  the 
Capitol,  at  Washington,  in  New  England, 
fell  dowu.  Several  workmen,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  John  Lenthall,  the  clerk 
of  the  works,  were  under  the  vault,  lower¬ 
ing  down  that  part  of  the  centre  which  still 
stood  under  it,  just  before  it  fell.  A  loud 
crack  gave  notice  of  their  danger,  and  all 
of  them  escaped  out  of  the  windows,  or* 
under  the  adjoining  vaults,  excepting  Mr. 
Lenthadi,  who,  to  judge  from  the  place  in 
which  his  body  was  found,  wanted  only  a 
single  step  to  have  secured  his  retreat 
also ;  but,  being  under  that  part  of  the 
arch,  the.  centre  of  which  had  been  re¬ 
moved  on  the  nth,  he  was  suddenly  bu¬ 
ried  under  many  tons  of  bricks,  and  must 
have  been  instantaneously  deprived  of 
sensation  and  life.  Mr.  Lenthall  was  bora 
at  Chesterfield,  in  the  county  of  Derby, 
in  England,  and  brought  up  to  the  busi- 
ness  of  a  carpenter,  in  his  youth  lie  was 
much  employed  in  the  mines,  and  had 
acquired  a  thorough  '  knowledge  of  the 
mariner  of  working  them,  and  of  all  the 
machinery  used  in  that  part  of  England, 
fie  was  not  less  acquainted  with  the  cot¬ 
ton  works;  and,  joining  an  insatiable  de¬ 
sire  of  knowledge  to  a  strong  memory  and 
sound  judgmeht,  his  acquaintance  with 
arts  and  sciences  not  immediately  con¬ 
nected  with  bis  trade  was  very  extensive, 
and  by  no  means  slight.  Me  was  also  a 
superior  draughtsman  ;  and  of  his  own 
particular  business  a  perfect  master.  Al¬ 
though  of  very  moderate  stature,  his  per¬ 
sonal  strength  and  activity  were  une¬ 
qualed;  and  the  command  he  acquired  of 
all  those  who  were  placed  under  him  was 
achieved  by  his  own  superior  ability.  'Hie 
lull  utility  of  so  many  and  such  extraor¬ 
dinary  qualifications  of  mind  and  body, 
so  seldom  united  in  the  saine  man,  was 
somewhat  abated  by  a  reserved  exterior, 
^uid  a  rigid  adherence  to  his  own  princi¬ 
ples  and  opinions,  which  nothing  could 
bend  ;  and  op  a  slight  acquaintance  his 
character  was^not  conciliating.  In  the 
execution  of  his  public,  duty,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  con  trim  l  of  public  expendi¬ 
ture,  he  was  so  inflexibly  just  as  to  be 


often  thought  harsh  ;  but,  when  acting  in 
his  individual  character,  the  benevolence.’ 
of  his  heart  could  not  be  mistaken  ;  and 
lie  was,  by  all  those  who  had  known  liira 
long,  as  much  loved  as  respected.  He  bad 
resided  tor  the  last.  Id  or  16  vears  jn 
America,  and  was  pne  of  the  early  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Washington,  in  which  he  had 
invested  the  earnings  of  many  laborious 
years.  Since  the  year  1S03  he  has  been 
clerk  or  immediate  superintendant  of  the 
public  works ;  and  had  in  that  situation 
acquired  a  reputation  for  talents  and  vir¬ 
tues  unanimously  conceded  to  few.  His., 
lo  ss  to  the  pub  lick  it  will  not  be  ehsy  to 
repair.  In  private  life  Mr.  Lenthall  wa* 
a  faithful  and  affectionate  husband,  and  a 
fdnd  father.  He  has  left  a.  most  amiably 
widow  and  three  small  children  ;  of  the 
loss  they  have  suffered  more  can  be  felt 
than  expressed.  He  was  about  45  years 
of  age. 

Oct.  ‘23.  At  his  house  at  Kempsay,  near  . 
"Worcester,  John  Snow,  .esq.  late  "on  the 
Civil  Establishment  of  the  E.*  India  Com¬ 
pany  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel. 

Oct.  28.  At  Tortola,  in  his  28th  year, 
Pickering  Lettsom,  esq.  youngest  son  of 
Dr.  L.  After  being  educated  in  the  Tem- 
•ple,  he  bad  settled  at  Tortola,  where  his 
talents  in  the  Law  had  secured  him  very 
general  respect,  and  opened  to  him  the’ 
fairest  prospects  of  future  eminence.  But. 
his  gleam  of  sun-shine  was  soon  over¬ 
spread  by  a  dark  sky.  He.  had  been  mar¬ 
ried  (see'  p.  10:38)  to  a  widow,  young.  • 
rich,  and  handsome,  little  more  than  hi 
month,  when  all  sublunary  objects  termi¬ 
nated,  The  Friend  by  whom  the  melau-  . 
choly  reverse  was  communicated  adds. 

“  It  will  be  a  consolation  to  know  that 
every  possible  endeavour  was  made  to 
save  him.  The  most  skilful  medical  aim  . 
united  with  the  fondest  attention  on  t.h  •.  .. 
part  of  Mrs.  L.  and  all  around  him,  tailed, 
in  their  effect;  and,  as  life  forsook  hint, 
his  quivering  hand  pressed  miqe;  and  he 
departed  without  a  grdan,  a  struggle,  or  a 
sigh.  In  him  I  have  lost  a  sincere  friend; 
Mrs.  L.  an  affectionate  husband  ;  and  the. 
World  an  honest,  man.”  He  was  boned 
near  his  name-sake,  the  late  .  Major 
Pickeririg. 

Nov . At  Wiekwar,  co.  Gloucester, 

the  Rev.  Jo^  Williams,  formerly  of  Jesus 
college,  Oxford. 

At  Gainsborough  Miss  M.  Buxton,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Cap1.  John  B.  of  the 
Hope  London  trader,  who  has  been  some 
time  a  prisoner  of  war  in  France. 

At  Lichfield,  Lieut.  Badland,  of  the 
French  Yoitigeurs,  a  prisoner  of  war,  on 
parole  in  that  city,  who  was  shot  iri  a  duel. 
No  evidence  appearing  before  t!  e  Coroner 
as  to  the  other  parties  concerned,  a  verdict 
was  returned  of  “Murder  against  some 
person  ur  persons  unknown.” 
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Jean  Paix,  a  French  prisoner  of  war  on¬ 
board  the  Bristol  prison-ship,  lying  at  Gil¬ 
lingham.  He  was  Suddenly  seized  with  a 
violent  indisposition,  and  was  ordered  to 
be  taken  below  to  the  surgeon,  by  two  of 
his  fellow-prisoners.  While  they  were  car¬ 
rying  him,  the  man,  whether  from  agony 
or  what  other  cause  is  not  known,  bit  one 
of  them  in  the  side ;  which  so  enraged  him 
that  he  instantly  struck  the  sick  man  a 
violent  blow  on  the  stomach  and  on  the 
bead.  The  next  morning  the  man  died  ; 
and  it  was  said  that  his  death  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  blows  he  had  received.  In 
consequence  of  this  report,  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  hate  an  inquest,  which  w'as 
accordingly  held  before' J.  Trail,  esq.  On 
examination  it  appeared,  by  the  surgeon's 
evidence,  that  his  death  was  caused  by  his 
sudden  illness  aforesaid. 

At  Halonghton,  co.  Leicester,  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  and  much  regretted,  John 
Owsley,  esq.  lord  of  the  manor  of  Blaston, 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  patron  of  the 
perpetual  donative,  of  Blaston  chapel ;  to 
which  he  presented,  so  far  back  as  1762,  a 
Mr.  Morgan,  during  the  minority  of  his 
own  son,  whom  he  presented  to  it  in  1768, 
and  who  is  the  present  incumbent.  The 
mother,  Mrs.  Anne  Owsley,  died  Sept.  11, 
1795,  aged  75.  See  vol.  LXV.  p.  796. 

At  Ewhurst,  in  Sussex,  a  young  man 
named  Eldridge.  His  brains  were  blown 
Out  by  the  accidental  going-off  of  a  gun, 
w  ith  which  he  had  been  shooting  rooks. 
The  accident,  was  occasioned  by  a  practice 
too  common,  that  of  dropping  tlie  frutt- 
ehd  of  his  fowling-piece  on  the  ground, 
with  the  mlizzle  pointing  towards  his 
body;  the  jar  of  which  shook  down  the 
cock,  ahd  caused  the  fatal  explosion. 

Suddcnty,  in  the  Edgeware-road,  Mr. 
Edwards,  who  a  few  days  before  had  taken 
the  Waterman’s  Arms  pubiic-house  in 
M  apping- Street,  for  which  he  had  paid 
1000  guineas.  No  reason  can  be  assigned 
for  his  committing  the  rash  act. 

At  St.  Andrew’s  work-house,  in  Little 
G ray ’s-Inn- lane,  by  poisoning  herself, 
Charlotte- Maria  Perryman,  a  good-look¬ 
ing  woman,  about  30  years  old. 

On-board  the  packet,  as  she  was  return¬ 
ing  to  the  Continent,  Mademoiselle  Presle, 
the  tifst  comic  dancer  at  the  Opera  last 
season.  She  Went  to  Ireland  last  Sum¬ 
mer  with  Madame  Catalani  mid  the  rest 
of  the  Operatical  troop,  but  was  too  i*l  to 
perforin  once  at  the  Dublin  theatre.  Her 
illness  was  a  rapid  decline,  which  carried 
her  off  in  her  18th  year. 

Km-.  2.  At  Billingborough,  co.  Lincoln, 
aged  5 1 ,  Anne,  second  daughter  of  the- 
Drv.  Sdh  ElliS,  of  Great  Hale. 

4.  Mr. .William  Smith  ,  sever*!  years  a 
respectable  farmer  and  grazier  in  Deeping 
1  "*'•*),  and  lately  ;«gent  at  Spalding  in’Lin- 
culnshire  for  l  ord  Carrington.  His  wife 
died  also  on  the  14th. 


5.  At  the  manse  of  Muirhouse,  in  the- 
82d  year  of  his  age,  and  45th  of  his  pas¬ 
toral  care,  the  R^v.  Alexander  Inilaeh,  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  parish  of  Muirhouse,  in  the 
presbytery  of  Dundee. 

6.  At  Kingufie,  in  Scotland,  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Maepherson,  wife  of  Col.  Duncan  M. 

8.  At  Gibraltar,  in  consequence  of  tbe 
wound  w  hich  he  received  in  a  duel  with 
Major  Ash,  of  the  48th  Foot,  Mr.  John 
Brugnier,  purser  of  the  St,  Juan. 

At  the  manse  of  Lethnot,  in  Scotland, 
of  a  lingering  and  painful  illness,  in  tbe 
63d  year  of  his  age,  and  32d  of  his  mi¬ 
nistry,  the  Rev.  John  Taylor. 

At  Clifton,  of  a  decline,  in  her  27th 
year,  Miss  Harriet  Manners,  grand-dau. 
of  the  late  Lord  Robert  Sutton; 

At  Speen,  Berks,  Miss  Calcra ft,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  l^te  'Liput.-gen.  C. 

Aged  78,  Mr.  Francis  Baxter,  of  St. 
Martin’s  at  Stumfqfri. 

In  St.  Peter  per  Mountergate,  Norwich, 
Mr.  Bryan.  While  at  breakfast,  be  sud¬ 
denly  felt  a  pain  seize  his  wrist,  which 
proceeded  to  his  shoulder,  thence  to  the 
lower  part  of  his  body,  and  occasioned 
his  immediate  death..  His  son,  12  years 
of  age,  distracted  at  the  sudden  loss  of 
his  parent,  was  instantly  seized  with  con¬ 
vulsion  fits,  and  remained  in  that  state  till 
tlie  next  evening,  when  he  expired ;  leav¬ 
ing  a  frantic  widow’  and  mother  to  bewail 
their  sudden  departure. 

Suddenly,  at  his  brother's  house  at 
Hackney,  Mr.  Wm.  Beaumont,  of  With* 
cote,  co.  Leicester.  He  was  a  mat*  just 
and  punctual  in  all  his  dealings ;  well 
tried  through  a  series  of  years  and  a  great 
variety  of  concerns;  and  an  exemplary 
pattern  of  domestic  life. 

9.  Aged  17,  Miss  Parker*,  only  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr.  John  P.  miller^  of  Cabourn, 
near  Castor,  co.  Lincoln. 

'  10.  Aged  74,  Mrs.  Grace  Coles,  of  Al- 
fred-place,  St.  George's,  Southwark. 

Mr.  Gamble,  of  Barrowden,  Rutland. 

At  North  I.uffenUarn,  aged  71,  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas  Wilson,  piore  than  47  years  a  sehool- 
mas  er  there. 

11.  Aged  30,  Mrs,  Paltry,  wife  of  Mr. 
D.  spirit-merchant,  of  Hull. 

After  a  short  illness,  in  her  25th  year, 
Mrs.  Good  lake,  wife  of  Thomas  G.  esep  of 
Bonham,  near  Wantage,  Berks,  and  only 
child  of  William-Yarnton  Mills,  esq.  of 
Wadley-house,  iu  tbe  same  county. 

At  Tunbridge,  in  his  21st  year,  Mr. 
Tboma4  Hankins,  surgeon,  third  son  of 
tbe  late  Mr.  H.  also  a  surgeon  there. 

In  Burlingt on-street,  Mrs.  Pollard,  re- 
11  et  of  Dr.  P.  of  Barbados. 

12.  At  bis  house, near  Bridlington -quay,_ 
in  his  49th  year,  Mr.  John  Robinson,  late 
of  George-street,  Hull. 

At  Tefbury,  oo.  Gloucester,  Mr.  Wm. 
Byron,  draper,  formerly  of  Lincoln. 

At 
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At  Bristol,  Air.  Miller,  of  the  firm  of 
Miller  and  Sweet,  nurserymen,  6tc. ;  leav¬ 
ing1  a  wife  and  1 1  children. 

At  Carlisle,  aged  .  73,  Mr.  Thomas 
Spooner,  tanner.  He  had  transacted  bu¬ 
siness  in  the  market  as  usual,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  enjoy  as  good  health  and  spirits 
as  be  had  done  for  some  years.  About  -5 
o’clock  in  the  evening  he  returned  home  • 
soon  after  dropped  down,  and  expired  al¬ 
most  immediately. 

At  Edinburgh,  James  Fraser,  esq.  prin¬ 
cipal  secretary  to  the  Bank  of  Scotland; 

13.  At  Cdrringham,  near  Gainsborough, 
aged  65,  Mr.  William  Cottam,  farmer.. 

At  Southover,  William  Newton,  esq.  co¬ 
lonel  of  the  South  Lewes  Volunteers. 

14.  Aged  77,  the  Rev.  Peter  Hawker1, 

rector  of  Woodchester,  in  Gloucestershire, 
apd  father  of  the  Rev.  Peter  H.  rector  of 
Wootton  and  Otterden,  Kent.  .  ' 

At  Hull,  ag^d  81,  Mr.  William  Frid- 
lington,  many  years  a  pensioner  of  the 
Trinity-house  there.  He  was  cousin  to 
the  late  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fridlington,  of 
Clea,  near  Grimsby,  co.  Lincoln,  who  died 
in  January  last  (see  p.  171);  at  whose 
•  decease  he1  inherited  a  fifth  share  of  the 
considerable  property  of  which  she  died 
possessed,  notwithstanding  the  penurious 
manner  in.wdStHi  sITe  had  long  lived. 

At  Grimsby,  aged  82,  Mr,  Wm.  Walker, 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Methodist 
Society  there,  being  the  first  who  intro¬ 
duced  Mr.  Wesley  to  that  place.  . 

Suddenly,  from  an  attack  of  gout  in  his 
stomach,  aged  40,  Thomas  Millington,  esq. 
of  Squth-row,  Blackheath.  • 

In  Middlesex  hospital,  Mrs.  Edwards, 
*vho  met  her  death  by  accident.  She  was 
a  respectable  woman,  70  years  of  age, 
formerly  kept  a  public-house  in  St.  James’s 
parish,  and  for  some  years  held  a  situa¬ 
tion  in  St,  James’s  chapel,  Tottenhain- 
Court-road:  she  resided  in  a  small  house 
at  the  back  of  the  chapel,  and  this  after¬ 
noon,  while  sitting  in  her  arm-cliair,  her 
garments  took  fire.  A  girl,  who  waited 
'on  her,  first  discovered  her  sitting  in  the 
chair,  with  her  cloathing  completely  burnt 
off  her  back,-  and  the  bed-furniture  and 
other  parts  of  the  room  also  on  fire.-  The 
poor  woman,  who  was  too  feeble  to  help 
herself,  was  removed  to  tips  hospital;  but 
Heath  relieved  her  of  her  excruciating 
torments  in  a  few  hours. 

Sarah  Challinor,  servant  at  a  mercery 
warehouse  in  Oxford  street.  Some  time 
after  the  family  had  gone  to  bed,  she 
went  down  stairs,  and  was  found  in  the 
morning  with  her  throat  cut.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  a  state  of  pregnancy  had  deranged 
her  intellects.  Verdict,  Insanity.' 

15.  Thomas  Smith,  esq.  of  Parson’s- 
town.  in  Ireland. 

At  Bath, 'Mrs.  Henry  Drummond,  widow 
qf  the  Rev- Henry  D.  of  Fawley,  Harks.' 
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In  convulsions,  the  infant  son  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  of  Stamford. 

At  his  father’s  house  at  "rick-hill;  near 
Doncaster,  in  Yorkshire,  aged  26,  the  Rev. 
William  Crowther,  M.  Ablate  of  Sidney 
college,  Cambridge. 

Mr.  William  Furran.ee,  a  respectable 
cooper,  of  Old -street.  His  death  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  falling  from  a  stack  of  timber 
into  a  liquor-back  the  preceding  day. 

16.  After  three  months  illness,  at  Fal¬ 
kirk,  the  wife  of  Capt.  Falconer,  niece  oi‘ 
the  late  Sir  John  Gordon,  hart.  of'Embo. 

Christopher  King,  of  Beverley,  In  thb 
neighbourhood  of  Pately-bridge,  part  of 
the  roof  of  a  lead-mine  unexpectedly  gave 
way,  and  falling  upon  him,  crushed  him 
to  death.  When  the  melancholy  intelli¬ 
gence  was  communicated  to  his  motho'r- 
jn-law,  it  produced  so  severe  a  shock  as 
to  cause  her  death  the  same  day. 

Mrs.  Knight,  wife  of  John  K.  esq.  of 
Honey-hall,  eo.- Somerset, 

At'NorthOnnsby,  aged  72,  Mrs.  Ansell. 

Mrs,  Cocher.  relict  of  Mr.  J.  C.  for¬ 
merly  a  linen-draper  at  Cambridge. 

At  Hinton  St.  George,  in  his  13th  year, 
after  five  days  illness,  the  Hon.  Frederick 
•  Poulett,  youngest  son  of  Egrl  P. 

17.  At  Bidford,  eo,  Warwick,  as  a  mail 
named  Careless  and  his  son  were  driving 
a  load  of  rags  to  Ilarvington  mills,  from 
the  darkness  of  the  night  they  missed  the 
road,  and,  oversetting  the  cart,  were  both 
killed  on  the  spot.  They  were  found,  the 
next  morning1)  by  some  people  going  to 
work,  the  shafts  lying  upon  the  man,  and 
the  boy  with  his  head  under  a  pack.  The 
yo«th  had  struggled  hard  forhjs  life,  the 
earth  being  kicked  from  beneath  his  feet; 
but,  unfortunately,  he  was  unable  to  ex¬ 
tricate  himself  from  his  situation. 

At  Mount-'RiddeHj  in  her  19th  year, 
Miss  Mary-Milles  Riddell,  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  lute  Thoifms-Milles  R,  esq. 

IS,  At  her  house,  in  Frederick-street, 
Edinburgh,  Miss  Henrietta  Hope,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Hon,  Charles  Hope-  Weir, 
of  Craigie-hall. 

At  Wrington,  MoseS  Coi'bet,  esq. 

Mrs.  Stokes,  of  Yate,  Gloucestershire. 

In  London,  Mrs.  Ebs  worth,  wife  of  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Spanish  wool-broker,  formerly 
of  Bristol. 

19.  Aged  68,  Mr.  Zachary  Pollard,  of 
St.  Martin’s,  Stamford  Baron. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Nicholson,  sen.  ■  brick¬ 
layer,  of  SouthXvcH,  Notts. 

Mrs.  Stephen  Peacock,  of  Camberwell, 
Surrey,  and  daughter  of  Mr.  Willingham 
Franklin,  of  Mavrs-F.nderby,  co.  Lincolp  ; 
leaving  five  smail  children ;  of  two  of  which 
she  had  been  delivered  only  a  few  days. 

20.  Mrs.  Pyuo,  wife  of  Mn  Thomas  P. 
of  Hoi  born -hill, 

Jemima,  wife  of  Mr,  Thomas  Abram,  of 
Huh, 'late  of  Thirsk. 

Mr, 
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Mr.  Pettifer,  of  the  Three  Cranes  inn 
at  Leicester. 

21.  2iged  81,  Mr.  Malmsbury,  of  Pils- 
gate,  ndar  Stamford. 

At  Hereford,  in  his  83d  year,  the  Rev. 
Williams  Allen,  D.D,  one  of  the  prebend¬ 
aries  of  that  cathedral.  He  for  many 
years  held  the  livings  of  Clifford,  Hamp- 
ton-Bishop,  and  Sutton  St.  Nicholas,  co. 
Hereford,  and  Lytfswen,  co.  Brecon;  and 
was  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for 
the  counties  of  Hereford,  Brecqn,  and 
Radnor.  In  his  character  were  happily 
blended  the  accomplishments  of  the  Scho¬ 
lar,  the  manners  of  the  Gentleman,  and 
all  the  virtues  which  attach  respect  to  the 
sound  and  orthodox  Divine,  rendering  him 
eminently  useful  in  his  profession,  and  a 
truiy-valuable  member  of  Society. 

22.  At  his  house  in  Edinburgh,  the  Rev. 
Donald  Mackintosh,  of  the  Old  Scots  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  the  last  of  the  Conjuring 
Clergy  in  Scotland. 

At  pawlish,  Devon,  Miss  Gardiner,  dau. 
of  the  late  Col.  G.  of  Bellevue,  Sonthampt. 

At  Gravesend,  Kent,  of  a  paralytic  fit, 
Thomas -Nairn  Nash,  esq. 

At  his  brother’s  house,  Adelphi  terrace, 
/■  /%  Strand,  aged  about  1^  Charles  Minier, 
esq.  of  Oakfield-lodge,  Croydon,  Surrey. 

In  her  45th  year,  Miss  Priscilla  Baldwin, 
of  Fleet-street. 

23.  In  Lansdown  crescent,  Bath,  Mrs. 
Graves,  relict  of  Rear-admiral  G.  *• 

At  Bristol,  in  her  22d  year,  Maria,  dau. 
of  Evan  Baillie,  esq.  M.  P^for  that  city. 

At  Louth,  Mr.  Simon  Waters,  many 
years  peeper  of  the  White  Hart  inn  at 
Spilsby,  co.  Lincoln. 

At  his  house  on  Smallberry- green,  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  Thomas  Murthwaite,  esq.  lately  a 
pawnbroker  in  London. 

At  Edinburgh,  aged  83,  Gilbert  Mea- 
son,  esq,  of  Mordun. 

At  Taybank,  near  Perth,  John  Stewart, 
esq.  surgeon -general  of  the  Army  in  the 
W.  Indies  during  part  of  the  American  war. 

24.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Rev.  Duncan 
Maekay,  late  acting  chaplain  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Troops  at  Madras.  He  has  left 
3000L  for  founding  a  new  bursary  in  the 
United  College  of  St.  Andrew’s,  vesting  the 
patronage  thereof  in  Lord  Reay. 

At  Mr.  Pitters’,  in  King-street,  Covcnt- 
garden,  Mr.  George  Smith,  son  of  Mr. 
Reuben  S.  wine-merchant. 

25.  At  Hyde -park-corner,  aged  55,  Mr. 
Colemard,  upwards  of  3,0  years  steward  to 
John  Craufurd,  esq. 

In  King-street,  Covent-garden,  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  David  Davies,  esq. 

Aged  73,  Mr.  Benjamin  Shepherd,  an 
eminent  farmer  near  Easingwold. 

Suddenly,  aged  65,  Mr.  G.  Hobson,  of 
Middleham,  surgeon.  He  left  his  house, 
apparently  in  the  most  "perfect  health,  to 
vjsit  a  patient  at  the  distance  of  a  few 


miles  only:  immediately  on  his  arrival 
there,  he  complained  of  uneasiness  at  his 
stomach;  and,  after  taking  a  little  re¬ 
freshment,  his  head  became  affected ;  he 
instantly  sunk  down  in  a  chair,  and  died 
without  a  groan  or  sigh, 

Mrs,  Scott  relict  of  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
S.  pastor  or  the  Independent  Congregation 
of  Dissenters  at  Hinckley,  co.  Leicester. 

At  Chatteris,  in  toe  Isle  of  Ely,  much 
respec ued,  Mrs.  Sewell,  wife  of  Mr.  S.  an 
innkeeper  there. 

A  child,  about  seven  years  of  age,  son 
of  Mr.  Kirkman,  of  Louth,  fell  into  a  ves¬ 
sel  full  of  boiling  water,  and  was  scalded 
so  dreadfully  as  to  cause  his  death. 

At  Baiiyhennessy,  co.  Kerry,  Ireland,, 
of  a  wound  he  received  in  the  execution  of 
his  duty  as  a  yeoman  officer,  Thomas  El¬ 
liott,  esq.  lieutenant  of  the  Feal  Cavalry. 

26.  Jane,  wife  of  Montagu  Grover,  esq. 
of  Boveney,  Bucks. 

At  Layeoek,  Wilts,  Mr.  Richard  Spen¬ 
cer,  late  a  mason  at  Bristol. 

Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  vicar  of  Horkstow. 

At  Wootton,  near  Barton,  Mr.  T.  Marris. 

At  Islington,  aged62,  Mrs.  Anne  Holmes, 
widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  H.  [See  vol. 
LXIII.  p.  678.] 

27.  Rachel  Alderman,  housekeeper  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Tutte,  one  of  the  prebenda¬ 
ries  of  Peterborough  cathedral.  She  was 
found  dead  in  her  room,  suspended  by  her 
garters  from  the  bed-post. 

Mr.  Gething,  of  Chepstow,  many  years 
captain  and  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
sloop  which  weekly  trades  from  Bristol  to 
Chepstow,  &c. 

Aged  22,  •  —  Allnick,  musical-instru¬ 
ment-maker.  Returning  from  Battersea, 
this  evening,  w  ith  two  other  young  men  of 
the  same  profession,  and  all  in  a  state  of 
intoxication,  he,  for  a  trifling  wager,  un¬ 
dertook  to  jump  into  the  water  near  Bat¬ 
tersea  bridge  ;  and  having  done  so,  was 
unfortunately  drowned. 

Richard  Foster,  coachman  to  Mrs.  Stu¬ 
art,  of  Cadogan-place.  He  was  thrown 
from  his  box  in  Dean-street,  North  Aud- 
ley-square,  and  killed  on  the  spot. 

Buried,  at  Compton,  in  Berkshire,  aged 
65,  John  Loader.  On  Saturday  the  5th, 
he  was  returning  from  Wantage  market, 
which  he  had  many  years  attended  with  a 
cart;  and  beiVig  very  much  intoxicated,  it 
is  supposed  he  gave  his  horse  a  wrong  di¬ 
rection,  and  turned  him  out  of  the  high 
road  into  a  field  adjoining  to  the  village  of 
Cbildrey,  in  which  was  an  old  rubble-pit ; 
the  night  being  dark,  and  the  horse  nearly 
blind,  both  horse  and  cart  fell  into  the  pit, 
and  the  unfortunate  man  Was. found,  in  a 
state  of  insensibility,  by  a  person  who  had 
followed  the  cart  at  a  little  distance.  He 
was  immediately  conveyed  to  a  public- 
house  in  the  village,  where  he  languished 
in  great  pain,  and  perfectly  sensible,  till 

the 
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the  moment  he  expired  ;  was  very  grate¬ 
ful  for  the  attentions  paid  him;  prepared 
himself  with  the  greatest  earnestness  and 
devotion  for  his  approacivng  end;  and 
desired  that  these  circumstances  might  be 
made  public,  as  a  warning  to  those  addicted 
to  the  destructive  vice  of  intemperance. 

28.  In  Thornhaugh-street,  John  Gibson, 
esq.  late  of  Calcutta. 

Suddenly,  at  Blankney,  aged  66,  Mr.  J. 
Brown,  house-steward  to  C.  Chaplin,  esq. 
M.  P.  for  Lincolnshire. 

At  Sleaford,  aged  38,  Mr.  John  Simpson. 

At  the  Shakspeare  tavern,  in  Birming¬ 
ham,  of  which  he  had  been  25  years  mas¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Charles  Wiklay. 

At  his  seat  atHawkstone,  in  Shropshire, 
in  his  76th  year,  Sir  Richard  Hill,  bart. 
For  several  years  he  was  one  of  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  for  that  county.  At  the  last 
general  election,  from  ^  very  debilitated 
state  of  health,  he  thought  proper  to  de¬ 
cline.  His  beautiful  seat  at  Hawkstone 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  visitors  of 
the  first  rank,  who  were  always  treated 
with  the  greatest  hospitality  and  polite¬ 
ness.  Sir  Richard  is  succeeded  in  his  title 
and  estates  by  his  second  brother,  now  Sir 
John  Hill,  Who  has  thirteen  children  and 
several  grandchildren.  General  Rowland 
Hill,  who  commanded  the  90th  Regiment 
in  Egypt  with  such  signal  bravery  and 
success,  and  has  now  the  command  ot  a 
Brigade  in  Spain,  is  the  second  son  of  the 
same  family.  The  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  well 
known  as  an  indefatigable  preacher,  is  the 
sixth  son  of  the  late  Sir  Rowland  Hill,  and 
brother  to  the  last  and  present  Baronets. 

29.  At  his  seat  at  Newmarket,  Thomas 
Panton,  esq.  brother  to  the  late  Duchess 
of  Ancaster,  and  uncle  to  the  Countess  of 
Cholmondeley  and  Baroness  .Willoughby 
tPEresby  (Lady  Gwydir),  to  whom  an  es¬ 
tate  of  3000/.  a  year  and  40,000/.  in  mo¬ 
ney  descend,  in  equal  proportions.  He 
married  Miss  Gubbins  a  few  years  ago, 
who  is  handsomely  provided  for  by  a  join¬ 
ture,  out  of  the  family  estate,  of  1200/.  a 
year.  Mr.  P.  was  a  celebrated  frequenter 
of  the  turf;  and  died  in  his  77th  year. 

At  his  seat  near  Winchester,  of  dropsy 
of  the  chest,  in  his  75th  year,  Admiral 
Sir  Thomas  Pasley,  bart. ;  one  of  the 
Heroes  of  the  first  of  June  1794,  under 
Lord  Howe.  His  <  distinguished  services, 
at  that  ever-memorable  period,  contri¬ 
buted  greatly  to  the  signal  defeat  ot  the 
French  Fleet.  In  that  action,  this  gal¬ 
lant  Officer,  then  Rear-admiral  of  the 
White,  and  Commander  of  the  Bellero- 
phon,  lost  his  leg;  yet,  although  disabled 
by  this  misfortune  from  more  active  ser¬ 
vice,  his  health  was  'unimpaired ;  and  he 
retained  the  full  vigour  of  a  mind  of  no 
common  ability,  which  left  him  the  power 
of  still  rendering  himself  useful  to  his 
t  Sovereign  and  his  Country,  In  the  month 


of  March  1799,  he  was  appointed  Port 
Admiral  at  Plymouth.  In  this  post  he 
was  not  less  distinguished  for  his  talents, 
than  for  hospitality,  generosity,  and  be¬ 
neficence  ;  nor  was  his  life  more  marked 
by  traits  of  true  heroism,  than  by  the 
warmth  and  steadiness  of  his  friendship, 
and  his  unbounded  benevolence.  Like 
the  Hero  of  Agincourt,  he  could  face  dan¬ 
ger  with  undaunted  resolution ;  like  him, 

too,  “ - -  he  had  a  tear  for  pily. 

And  a  hand  open  as  day  to  melting  charity.” 
The  recollection  of  these  virtues  will  long 
live  in  the  memory  of  his  numerous  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends,  and  in  the  hearts  of  the 
many  who  have  been  benefited  by  the  ac¬ 
tive  exertions  of  his  friendship. 

In  a  hackney-coach,  by  cutting  her 
throat  with  a  pen-knife,  Miss  Camel],  a 
young  lady  residing  in Tichfield -street,  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  an  officer  of  dragoons, 
now  in  Spain. 

This  day  the  remains  of  a  young  woman, 
named  Elizabeth  Collins,  who  had  been 
ten  years  in  the  service  of  Lady  Hawkes- 
bury,  were  removed  from  his  Lordship’s 
house  in  Coombe-wooff to  Kingston  church¬ 
yard.  Her  Ladyship  gave  directions  for 
the  funeral  to  be  conducted  in  the  most 
respectable  manner.  The  corpse  was  con¬ 
veyed  in  a  hearse,  followed  by  a  mourning- 
coach  with  six  servants,  and  her  Lady¬ 
ship’s  carriage  with  six  others;  the  whole 
of  them  dressed  in  white  silk  scarfs  and 
white  gloves, 

30.  Aged  78,  the  Rev.  John'Farrcr,  vi¬ 
car  of  Stanwick,  Cumberland,  and  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  perpetual  curacies  of  Witton-le* 
Wear  and  Hamsterly,  co.  Durham. 

Mr.  John  Hilton,  many  years  judge  of 
the  course  at  Newmarket,  Epsom,  and 
Bilbury,  and  publisher  of  the  Race  Lists 
at  the. former  place.  He  was  greatly  es¬ 
teemed  by  all  ranks  on  the  turf,  being  a 
man  of  inoffensive  manners  and  strict  in¬ 
tegrity.  He  was  also  general  overseer  and 
collector  of  the  taxes  at  Ne  w  market. 

At  Park-house,  Maidstone,  the  residence 
of  Stewart  Erskine,  esq.  his  brother-in-law, 
Capt.  Thomas  Reed,  of  the  33d  Regiment 
of  Foot;  an  officer  of  merit,  and  greatly 
esteemed.  He  had  lately  returned  from 
the  East  Indies  on  leave,  after  an  absence 
of  17  years,  the  greater  part  of  which  he 
served  in  the  field. 

Mr.  W.  Bennett,  a  l-espectable  farmer, 
of  Wick,  near  Berkeley ;  who,  with  two  of 
his  sons,  whilst  out  in  one  of  tne  adjoining 
fields,  during  a  thunder-storm,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1807,  were  struck  down  by  lightning, 
and  one  of.  the  yuuths  and  a  cow  were 
killed  on  the  spot.  Although  the  two  sur¬ 
vivors  sustained  but  a  momentary  shock, 
neither  of  them  has  enjoyed  such  a  good 
state  of  health  as  before  the  accident. 

At  his  father’s  house  at  Dursley,  aged 
30,  Mr.  John  L.  Church. 
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On-boavd  the  Guildford  prison-ship,  irl 
consequence  of  having  drank  three  pints 
of  rum  on-board  the  Mdbank  transport, 
at  Portsmouth,  Paul  Carr,  a  private  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Durham  Militia. 

At  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  aged  §1, 
Richard  Sykes,  esq.  only  surviving  brother 
of  Sir  Francis  S.  hart,  late  M.  P.  for  Wal¬ 
lingford,  Berks. 

At  Greenock,  in  an  affray,  Dopald  M‘In- 
tyre,  late  hostler  at  the  Tontine  inn  there, 
an  obliging,  inoffensive  man ;  leaving  a 
wife  and  three  children. 

.Dec . At  Ballynahymore,  co,  Tip¬ 

perary,  Ambrose  Mandeville,  esq.  in  the 
commission  of  the  peace  for  that  county. 

At  Glassrtevin,  near  Dublin,  Lieut. -gen. 
Barber;  whose  sister,  Mrs.  Barber,  sur¬ 
vived  him  only  a  few  days. 

In  Ireland,  at  his  seat  at  Belmont,  on 
the  Slaney,  near  Wexford,  John  Lyster, 
esq,  a  respectable  magistrate  for  that 
county.  He  .was  a  gentleman  of  consider¬ 
able  endowments ;  and,  as  an  amateur 
comedian,  had  probably  no  rival,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  character  of  Falstaff,  which 
he  was  performing  at  the  Kilkenny  theatre 
in  November  last,  when  he  was  attacked 
with  the  disorder  which  at  length  termi¬ 
nated  his  existence. 

Mr.  Folds,  of  K'eUington.  Returning 
from  Pontefract,  his  horse  and  he  fell  into 
a  drain,  and  were  both  drowned. 

AtKnaresborough,  aged  82,  Mrs.  Broad- 
•  belt,  wife  of  Mr.  B.  printer  there.  She  has 
bequeathed  10/.  a  year  for  ever  to  the 
Charity-school  in  Knaresborpugh,  and  lplt 
a  year  for  ever  to  that  at  Ilartwith,  near 
Ripley,  co.  York. 

At  Saltash,  Mrs.  Spicer,  wife  ofLieut.- 
cbl.  S.  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  at  present 
on  Foreign  service. . 

After  a  short  illness,  and  only  10  weeks 
from  her  bridal-day,  Mrs.  Woodroffe,  wife 
of  Mr.  W.  of  Chippenham. 

At  Whaplode,  near  Spalding,  co.  Lin¬ 
coln,  aged  85,  Mr.  Golding,  a  respectable 
farmer  and  grazier,  well  known  as  one  of 
the  warmest  votaries  to  Bacchus.  For 
many  years  his  constant  answer  to  those 
who  congratulated  him  on  attaining  so 
great  an  age  was.  “Aye,  and  yet  when  I 
die  you  will  all  say  that  I  killed  m3rself  by 
hard  drinking !” 

Dec.  1.  At  Southwell,  Notts,  Miss  C. 
Ilpdgkinson,  daughter  of  G.  H.  esq. 

Suddenly,  at  Stonehouse,  Plymouth, 
Mrs.  Nicholson,  wife  of  George  N.  esq. 
purser  of  the  Royal  Navy,  The  preceding 
evening  she  had  attended  the  Marine  Ball 
with  a  party  of  friends,  and  appeared  to 
be  in  good  health  and  spirits. 

At  Wellingborough,  Northamptonshire,,, 
while  on  a  journey  into  Yorkshire,  after 
two  or  three  days  illness,  aged  24,  Pram 
ces,  second  daughter  of  Edward  Maxwell, 
esq.  of  Chichester, 


Philip-Lloyd  Fletcher,  esq.  of  Gwern- 
hay,  Denbighshire.  .  \ 

Aged  5 1,  Richard- Harding  Newman,  esq. 
of  Nelmes,  near  Hornchurch,  Essex. 

2.  At  Grove-house,  near  Knutsford,  the 
widow  of  John  Antrobus,  esq. 

At  Clayton,  near  Brighthelmstone,  a 
lad  named  Penfold.  Being  in  the  upper 
floor  of  the  mill  belonging  to  that  place, 
performing  bis  ordinary  business,  the  cogs 
of  the  wheel  caught  his  round  frock,  drag¬ 
ged  him  into  the  machinery,  and  crushed 
him  to  death. 

Aged  19,  William  Walker,  a  waggoner’s 
mate.  He  was  instantly  killed  by  the 
falling- in  of  a  large  quantity  of  chalk  in  a 
lime-pit  where  he  was  at  work,  in  the  old 
Dover  road,  near  Canterbury. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wall,  of  Newport,  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  brewer,  formerly  of  Bristol. 

At  Blackburn,  aged  80,  Richard  Carra- 
dice,  of  Ribchester  bridge,  who,  77  years 
ago,  lost  his  sight  by  the  small-pox.  In 
1798,  when  in  his  70th  year,  he  walked 
from  Blackburn  to  Porchester  in  Hamp¬ 
shire,  upwards  of  200  miles,  to  visit  his 
son,  and  pushed  a  hand-cart  before  him 
ail  the  way. 

AgedS7,  Mrs.  Graves,  of  Downing- street, 
Westminster. 

Frances-Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  James  Jones, 
jun.  of  Basinghall-street,  merchant.  She 
was  daughter  of  Robert  Lovett,  esq.'  late 
commissioner  of  the  Revenue  in  Ireland, 
and  niece  of  Sir  Jonathan  Lovett,  hart,  of 
Luseombe,  Bucks. 

At  Edinburgh,  Mrs.  Monypenny,  wife 
of  David  M.  esq,  of  Pitmilly,  advocate. 

•3.  A  poor  woman,  named  Peppered, 
widow  of  the  under-gardener  of  the  late 
Bishop  Douglas-  She  was  found  drowned 
in  the  canal  in  the  Bishop’s  garden,  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  gathering  sticks  near 
it,  and  to  have  slipped  in,  and,  being  very 
old  and  feeble,  was  unable  to  get  out. 

At  Bath,  Mrs.  Charnock,  wife  of  John 
C.  esq.  of  Barbados. 

At  Bedgebury,  in  Kent,  Anna-Maria 
Baroness  Forrester  in  her  own  right ;  a  ti¬ 
tle  to  which  she  succeeded  in  1784,  on  the 
decease  of  Caroline  her  mother  (who  was 
the  wife  of  George  Coekburn,  esq.  by 
whom  she  was  left  a  widow,  with  an  only 
daughter).  The  title  devolves  to  the  Hon. 
James-Walter  Grimston,  eldest  son  of  Ld. 
Viscount  Grimston,  and  M.  P.  for  St.  Al¬ 
ban’s  ;  w'hqse  mother,  Harriet,  was  aunt 
to  the  last  Baroness. 

.  4.  At  his  seat,  Wardovtr  castle,  Wrilts,  in 
his  69th  year,  Henry  Aruqdel,  eighth  Lord 
Arundel  of  Wardour,  and  a  Count  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire.  He  is  succeeded  in 
titles  and  estates  by  his  brother,  James- 
Everard  Arundel,  esq.  now  Lord  Arundel, 
of  Irnham.  park,  co.  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Atlee,  wife  of  Mr.  A.  distiller,  of 
Upper  Thames-street. 


At 
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At  his  apartments  in  the  Borough  of 
Southwark,  suddenly,  aged  about  ‘24,  Mr. 
Richard  Jones,  pupil  of  Mr.  Astley  Coo¬ 
per,  surgeon  and  lecturer  of  St.  Thomas’s 
and  Guy’s  hospitals.  V 

At  the  Admiralty,  in  her  10th  year,  the 
Hon.  Henrietta -Sophia  Phipps,  eldest 
daughter  of  Lord  Mulgrave.  She  was 
seized  with  a  brain-fever  a  week  before 
her  dissolution,  and  never  afterwards  re¬ 
covered  the  use  of  her  mental  faculties. 
Her  mother  being  in  the  last  stage  of  preg- 
nancy,  the  domesticks  were  enjoined  not 
fo  give  the  least  intimation  of  her  decease. 
Her  Ladyship  was,  however,  safely  de¬ 
livered  of  a  son  on  the  7th  j  and  after  she 
had  been  thought  sufficiently  recovered, 
his  Lordship  undertook  to  make  the  me¬ 
lancholy  communication  of  their  daugh¬ 
ter’s  death,  which  she  received  with  be¬ 
coming  fortitude  and  resignation. 

In  Baker-street  North,  aged  61,  Mr.  Jas, 
Cooper,  late  of  Tichborne-str.  pastry-cook. 

5.  In  her  70th  year,  Mrs.  Johnson,  of 
Ely -place,  Hoiborn. 

By  poisoning  herself,  in  consequence  of 
pregnancy,  — - - -Heather,  a  female  ser¬ 

vant  in  Oxford- street. 

At  Camberwell,  Surr.  John  Brasier,  esq. 

At  Rossingtpn,  near  Doncaster,  aged  17, 
Eleanor,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James 
Stovin,  D,  ID.  rector  of  that  place. 

Mary-Sophia,  wife  of  Thomas  Vardon, 
esq.  of  Battersea- rise:,  Surrey. 

At  his  house  at  Chrisilton,  in  Cheshire, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Mostyn,  only  brother  of 
the  late  Sir  Roger  M.  bart.  and  uncle  to  Sir 
Thomas  M.  barb  M.  P.  for  Flintshire. 

6.  At  Limehouse,  in  his  7Sth  year, 
Charles  Rich,  esq. 

Aged  86,  Benjamin  North,  of  Leeds,  one 
of  the  people  called  Quakers. 

Suddenly,  at  Plymouth,  Mr.  Nicholas 
Norman,  late  gunner  of  the  Unicorn. 

At  Kitou- Lindsey,  in  a  very  advanced 
age,  supposed  about  100,  Mrs,  Letitia 
Bullock,  the  last  of  the  once  considerable , 
family  of  Osgodby,  of  Osgodby,  co.  Line. 

At  Stourbridge,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moss, 
B.A.  perpetual  curate  of  Brierly-hill  cha¬ 
pel,  Staffordshire.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  beautiful  and  pathetic  little  poem  inti¬ 
tuled  “The  Beggar’s  Petition”  (see  vol. 
LX.  p.  072,  and  LXL  p.  852),  published, 
with  some  others,  in  one  small -volume.  The 
presentation  of  the  chapel  is  in  the  gift  of 
Rev.  Wm.  Smith,  rector  of  King’s  Swinford. 

At  Redruth,  Cornwall,  in  ins  71st  year, 
after  an  illness  of  three  weeks,  Capt.  Paul 
Penrose,  who  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  miners.  He  held  an  agency  under 
the  first  Cornish  Freeman-  Copper  Com¬ 
pany  for  near  40  years ;  and  was  toller 
to  Lord  Arundel  for  near  30  years- ;  in¬ 
specting  captain  at  Polgooth  for  20  years  ; 
with  many  other  agencies.  He  was  also 
steward  to  Edward  Collins,  esq. ;  had  been 


employed  to  explore  Wales  and  Ireland 
for  minerals ;  and  his  judgment  and  in¬ 
tegrity  had  made  him  a  sort  of  oracle  in 
mining  concerns. 

7.  At  Highgate,  Mr.  William  Jones' 
Sadler,  of  the  house  of  Sadler  and  Jack- 
son,  warehousemen,  St.  Paul’s  church-yard. 

8.  At  Brighthelrnstone,  aged  8  years, 
the  fourth  son  of  Stephen  Thornton,  esq. 

Suddenly,  Mrs.  Dod,  vv(fe  of  Vice-ad¬ 
miral  D.  of  Bedford  circus,  Exeter. 

At  Pontefract,  aged  75,  Mr.  Thomas 
Oxley,  sen.  surgeon  and  apothecary. 

Aged  77,  Edward  Gale,  esq.  of  Assem¬ 
bly-row,  Lavtonstone,  Essex. 

On  Muswell-hill,  aged  68,  Mrs.  Norris, 
wife  of  Thomas  N.  esq. 

In  Little  James-street,  Bedford-row,  Mr, 
William-Richard  Badcock,  midshipman  of 
his  Majesty’s  ship  Stately,  Capt.  Cumber¬ 
land,  eldest  son  of  the  late  William  B.  esq. 
by  Sophia,  daughter  of  Richard  Cumber¬ 
land,  esq.  He  wgs  in  the  17th  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  sixth  of  his  service  in  the  Navy. 

9.  Interred,  with  military  honours,  at 
St.  Anne’s,  Soho,  the  whole  Corps  attend¬ 
ing,  in  compliance  with  his  wish,  Mr.  G. 
Applegarth,  late  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Westminster  Volunteers. 

Mrs.  Eleanor-Everitt  Cooper,  wife  of 
Mr.  C.  solicitor,  of  Fitzroy- street,  and 
daughter  of  the  late  Peter  Mestaer,  esq. 
of  Waustead,  Essex. 

10.  Aged  78,  Mrs.  Thompson,  wife  of 
William  T.  esq.  banker,  of  Leeds. 

At  Bath,  Charles  Purvis,  esq.  of  Dars- 
ham,  Suffolk. 

At  St.  Alban’s,  in  his  68th  year,  Robert 
Hodgson,  esq.  > 

At  Peekham,  Surrey,  the  wife  of  Wil¬ 
liam  'Hubbard,  esq. 

11.  Mrs.  Yorke,  wife  of  Whittle  Y.  esq. 
one  of  the  aldermen  of  Leeds:  ' 

At  Bath,  aged  40,  after  being  many  years 
afflicted  with  the  gout,  Burreil  Neale,  esq. 

At  Kennington,  Surrey,  in  his  66th  year, 
Erasmus  Madox,  esq. 

On  Camberwell  terrace,  aged  64,  Mr. 
Nathaniel  Basnett,  many  years  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Suddenly,  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Pcarkes, 
Charlotte-street,  where  lie  was  spending 
the  evening,  Mr.  Clowes.  There  was 
a  party  of  about  twelve  persons ;  and, 
after  the  supper-cloth  had  been  drawn, 
Mr.  C.  (who  resided  in  Portland-road) 
fell  down  and  expired,  while  taking  a  glass 
of  wine.  The  deceased  was  a  young  gen¬ 
tleman,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  of 
independent  fortune,  and  a  suitor  to  a 
young  lady  who  was  present  at  the  awful 
visitation. 

12.  At  Brighthelrnstone,  aged  8  years, 
Frederica -Anna,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Richard  Ryder. 

At  Cowbridge,  in  Glamorganshire,  John 
Prince,,  esq.  late  of  Arundel-street,  Strand. 

13.  At 
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13.  At  Harehateh,  near  Reading,  aged 
81,  Mrs.  May.  She  has  left  1 5,000/  to 
charitable  purposes,  among  which  are 
3000/.  to  the  Radcliffe  Infirmary ;  and  the 
remainder  of  her  fortune,  which  is  very 
considerable,  to  numerous  l'elations. 

At  Teddington,  Middlesex,  in  his  6.6th 
year,  Fredei'ick-Christian  Rynhart  de  Gin- 
kel,  Earl  of  Athlone,  Viscount  Aghrim. 

.  At  Westthorpe,  Notts,  aged  30,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  William  Claye. 

At  his  house  in  Great  Denmark-street, 
Dublin,  Theobald  M'Kenna,  esq.  die  was 
a  political  writer  of  much  celebrity,!  and 
enjoyed  from  Government  a  pension  of 
200/.  per  annum  for  past  services;  but 
the  most  fortunate  circumstance  of  his  life 
was  his  union  with  Mrs.  MtDermott,  re¬ 
lict  of  the  late  Francis  M‘D.  esq.  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  merchant  of  the  first  respect¬ 
ability,  and  who  left  his  widow  a  conside¬ 
rable  jointure,  and  large  fortunes  to  his 
children,  who  resided  with  her.  This  lady 
is  sister  to  James  Laffan,  esq.  of  Kilkenny, 
and  aunt  to  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury. 

14.  Hugo  Meynell,esq.  ( descended  from 
a  family  of  long  standing  in  the  counties  of 
Leicester  and  Derby,  and,  by  his  maternal 
grandmother,  from  the  families  of  Pointz 
and  Littleton,  of  North  Okendon  in  Essex). 
He  was  born  in  June  1735;  high  sheriff  for 
Derbyshire  in  1758;  M.  P.  for  Lichfield 
1761 — 1768;  for  Lymington  1774;  and 
for  Stafford  1778.  He  was  master  of  the 
Royal  stag- hounds  1770 — 1772.  He  mar- 
ried,  first,  in  June  1754,  Anne  daughter  of 
John  Gell,  esq. ;  by  whom  he  had  one  son, 
Godfrey,  bom  Oct.  4,  1755.  Mrs.  Mey- 
nell  died  at  Hopton,  Derbyshire,  in  June 
1757;  and  in  June  1758  he  married,  se¬ 
condly,  Anne  daughter  of  Thomas  Boothby' 
Skrimsher,  esq.  of  Tooley  park ;  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons:  Hugo,  born  1759,  and 
died  May  17,  lSpO  (see  vol.  LXX.  p.  493); 
and  Charles,  bom  1768,  now  master  of 
the  Royal  Tennis-court.  —  Mr.  Meynell, 
who  had  long  been  considered  as  the  first 
fox-hunter  in  the  kingdom,  purchased  a 
good  house  at  Quorri,  in  Leicestershire,  for 
a  hunting-seat,  which  he  afterwards  greatly 
improved;  and  which,  after  a  possession 
of  nearly  50  years,  on  the  illness  of  his 
eldest  son,  was  sold,  in  1800,  to  the  Earl 
of  Sefton. 

15.  Mrs.  Barrington,  wife  of  John  B. 
esq.  of  Dogett’s  Rochford,  Essex. 

At  Richmond, Surrey,  Geo.  Warden,  esq. 

16.  At  High  Wycombe,  suddenly,  of  a 
paralytic  stroke,  Charles  Ward,  esq.  al¬ 
derman,  and  twice  mayor  of  that  borough. 


[Dec* 

At  Woodford,  Essek,  in  his  73d  year, 
William  Robinson,  esq.  sub-governor  of 
the  Royal  Exchange  Assuran  :e  Company. 

In  Surrey-place,  Joseph  Lindley,  esq. 

17.  In  Upper  Wimpole-street,  Lieut. -col. 
Boyce,  late  of  the  1 6th  Light  Dragoons. 

In  Iving’s-road,  B  edford-row,  M  ark  Sprot, 
esq.  eminent  for  his  strength  of  mind  and 
judgment,  and  unaffected  friendship.  " 

At  Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  her  76th 
year,  Mrs.  Gresham  Dinham,  widow  of  the 
Rev.  John  D.  many  years  minister  thereof. 

18.  Mrs>Butcher,  wife  of  John  B.  esq. 
of  London-bridge. 

At  Darn-hall,  in  Cheshire,  aged  79, 
Thomas  Corbett,  esq. 

19.  In  Bennet-street,  aged  65,  Rev.  Dr. 

,  Aekland,  rector  of  Christ  church,  Surrey, 

and  chaplain  to  the  Fishmongers  Company. 

20.  AtMarket-Harborough,  Mr. George 
Stableford,  timber-merch.  and  ironmonger. 

21.  At  Ham-house,  Hereford,  the  infant 
son  of  Major  Mosey, of  the  Hereford  Militia, 

22.  At  her  house  m  Southampton,  the 
dowager  Lady  Shelley. 

At  his  house  in  George-street,  Hanover- 
square,  Mr.  Samuel  Sheljey,  of  the  first 
eminence  as  a  miniature- painter. 

23.  Rev.  John  Brand,  M.  A.  rector  of 
St.  George's  in  the  Borough  of  Southrvark, 
and  vicar  of  Wickham,  near  Twayte,  Suf¬ 
folk;  a  man  eminent  for  his  talents  and 
learning,  and  particularly  distinguished 
as  a  profound  mathematician.  He  was 
deeply  read  in  Theology  and  History ; 
and  there  are  few  topicks  in  Divinity  and 
Politicks,  that  have  of  late  years  much 
excited  the  public  attention,  on  which  his 
pen  has  riot  been  ably  employed.  In  the 
course  of  last  year,  his  living  in  the  Bo¬ 
rough,  which  had  till  then  been  of  very 
small  value,  was,  in  consequence  of  a 
Parochial  Act,  considerably  increased. 
But  Death  has  soon  deprived  his  family 
of  this  advantage ;  and  his  loss,  we  are 
sorry  to  understand,  is  deplored  by  eight 
orphans,  wholly  unprovided  for. 

24.  In  King-street,  Cheapside,  aged  71, 
Georgy  Slack,  esq. 

25.  Mrs.  Revell,  of  Round-oak,  Engle- 
field-green,  Middlesex. 

In  Long- Acre  chapel,  while  sitting  in  the 
pew  adjoining  the  pulpit,  in  apparent  per¬ 
fect  health,  Mrs.  Baldie,  of  MeardTs-court, 
Wardour-strcet,  Soho. 

26.  At  Old  Swan,  near  London-bridge, 
in  his  68th  year,  Francis  Garratt,  an  esq, 
eminent  tea-dealer ;  and,  for  the  last  tern 
years,  one  of  the  representatives  in  the 
Common  Council  for  the  ward  of  Bridge. 


BILL  OF  MORTALITY,  from  November  22,  to  December  27,  1808. 


Christened. 
Males  -  953 

Females  905 


1858 


Males 

Females 


Buried. 
•  903 1 

897  S 


18Q0 


Whereof  have  died  under  2  years  old  502 
Peck  Loaf  4s.  1  ld.;4s.  8d.;4s.  10d.;4s.lld.;4s.lld. 
£«'t  11.  0  s.  Od.  per  bushel;  4d.t  per  pound. 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  of  CORN,  from  the  Returns  ending  December  17,  1805. 


INLAND 

COUNTIES. 

MARITIME 

COUNTIES 

Wheat. 

Rv 

e 

Barly 

Oats 

Beans 

Wheat 

Ry 

G 

Barb 

Oa 

ts 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Middlesex 

92 

1 1 

60 

b 

43 

8 

40 

9 

71 

7 

Essex  88 

8 

54 

G 

42 

6 

38 

0 

Surrey 

97 

8 

54 

e 

45 

8 

42 

1C 

60 

0 

Kent  90 

c 

59 

0 

44 
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38 
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Hertford 

85 

li 

49 

0 

44 

o 

35 

G 

57 

9 

Sussex  86 

/ 

jC 

00 

0 

48 

0 

39 

0 

Bedford 

86 

5 

49 

6 

41 

8 

37 

S 

65 

5 

Suffolk  83 

9 

51 

4 

40 

6 

34 

Huntingd. 

86 

7 

00 

0 

42 

o' 

31 

11 

51 

0 

Cambridg.  81 

7 

53 

4 

39 

1 

27 

9 

Northam. 

82 

8 

48 

6 

41 

6 

36 

t 

00 

0 

Norfolk  83 

5 

57 

0 

38 

8 

33 

.7 

Rutland 

92 

9 

00 

0 

47 

G 

34 

6 

64 
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Lincoln  86 

4 

64 

6 

44 

5 

31 

S 

Leicester 

90 

11 

48 

0 

44 

8 

35 

11 

66 

10 

York  91 

6 

73 

7 

43 

10 

32 

11 

Nottingham  96 

6 

6L 

0 

49 
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34 

6 

67 
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1 

00 
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55 

6 
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9 
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3 
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AGGREGATE  AVERAGE  PRICES  of  the  Twelve  Maritime  Districts  of  England  and 
Wales,  by  which  Exportation  and  Bounty  are  to  be  regulated  in  Great  Britain 

Beer  or  Big. 
s.  d. 


Wheat 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans 

Pease 

Oatmeal 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s .  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

d. 

89  6 

60  1 

44  2 

32  1 

64  8 

73  10 

47  1 

PRICES  OF  FLOUR,  December  24  : 

Fine  85s. — Seconds  75s.  to  80s. — Bran  14s.  to  16s. — Pollard  32s.  to  35s. 

Return  of  Flour,  December  10  to  December  16,  from  the  Cocket-Office: 

Total  16,249  Sacks.  Average  84s.  6|d. — Is.  lid.  per  Sack  higher  than  the  last  Return. 
Return  of  WHEAT,  December  12  to  December  17,  agreeably  to  the  new  Act: 
Total  5,536  Quarters.  Average  95s.  l^d. — 4s.  lOfd.  higher  than  last  Return. 
OATMEAL,  per  Boll  of  1401bs.  Avoirdupois,  December  17,  51s.  9d. 

Average  Price  of  SUGAR,  computed  from  the  Returns  made  in  the  Week  ending 
December  21,  is  49s.  Sd.  perCwt.  exclusive  df  the  Duty  of  Customs  paid 
or  payable  thereon  on  the  Importation  thereof  into  Great  Britain. 

PRICE  OF  HOPS,  December  22: 


Kent  Bags . 

. 31. 

10s.  to  41. 

15s. 

Kent  Pockets . 

. 41. 

0s.  to  51. 

10s. 

Sussex  Ditto . 

. 31. 

5s.  to  41. 

0s. 

Sussex  Ditto . 

5s.  to  41. 

8s. 

Essex  Ditto . 

10s.  to  41. 

8s. 

Farnham  Ditto. . . . . . 

. 61. 

0s.  to  81. 

0s. 

PRICE  OF  HAY  AND  STRAW,  December  24: 


51. 

11. 


St.  James’s — Hay.. 

Straw 

Whitechapel — H  ay . 51. 

Clover. ..61. 

Straw. ...  11. 

SMITHFIELD,  December  26.  To  sink  the  Offal- 


Od. 

6d. 

6d. 

6d. 

Od. 


10s.  Od.  to  61.  10s.  Od.  Average  61.  0s. 

16s.  Od.  to  21.  2s.  Od.  Average  11.  19s. 

5s.  Od.  to  61.  12s.  Od.  Average  51.  18s. 

10s.  Od.  to  71.  15s.  Od.  Average  71.  2s. 

16s.  Od.'to  21.  2s.  Od.  Average  ll.  19s. 

-per  Stone  of  81b.  • 

. . 5s.  ^0d.  to  6s.  Od. 

. Ps.  0d.  to  0s.  0d. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  1 1 ,000. 

COALS,  December  23:  Newcastle  44s.  Od.  to  55s.  3d.  Sunderland  51s.  0d. 
SOAP,  Yellow  108s.  Mottled  118s.  Curd  122s.  CANDLES,  15s.  Od.  per  Doz.  Moulds  16s.0d. 
TALLOW,  per  Stone,  81b,  St.  James’s  5s.  8d.  Clare  Market  5s.  8£d.  Whitechapel  5s.  9^d. 


Beef . 

Od.  to  5s. 

6d. 

Pork..., . 

Mutton . 

Od.  to  6s. 

Od. 

Lamb . 

Veal . 

8d.  to  6s. 

Bd. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1808. 


Embellished  with  a  Perspective  View  of  the  Ruins  of  Lindisfarne  Abbey. 


Mr.  Urban,'  Dec.  21. 

1SEND  you  a  view  of  the  ruins  of 
an  anhent  Abbey  in  Lindisfarne, 
or  the  Holy  island  ;  for  the  history 
of  which  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer 
to  Mr.  Gough’s  edition  of  Cam¬ 
den,  1789,  vol.  II.  };.  .744  ;  or  to 
Hutchinson’s  History  of  Durham, 
vol.  111.  p.  363. 

Yours,  &c.  M.  G. 

First  Discovery  of  a  Passage 
to  the  White  Sea. 

( Continued  from  p.  997. ) 
lTL  F  ST  AN  said,  that  he  went 
from  Heathum  to  Truso  in 
seven  days  and  nights,  and  that  the 
ship  was  running  under  sail  ail  the 
way.  Weonodhind  was  on  his  right, 
and  Langland,  LaAaud,  Falster,  and 
Scania,  on  his  left*  all  which  land  is 
subject  to  Denmark.  “  Then  on  our 
left  we  a  had  the  land  of  the  Bur¬ 
gundians  (Bornholm),  who  have  a 
king  to  themselves.  Then,  after  the 
land  of  the  Burgundians,  we  had  on 
our  left  the  lands  that  have  been 
called  from  the  earliest  times  Blek- 
ingey,  and  Meore,  and  Eowland,  and 
Gotland  ;  all  which  territory  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Swedes;  and  Weonod¬ 


iand  was  all  the  way  on  our  right, 
as  far  as  Weissei-niOufh  (fVissel- 
mundc).  The  Weissel  b  f Vistula )  is 
a  very  large  river,  and  near  Tt  die 
Wiiland  c  and  Weonodiand.  Witland 
belongs  to  the  people  of  Eastland ; 
and  out  of  Weonodiand  flow's  the 
river  Weissel,  which  empties  it¬ 
self  afterwards  into  Estmere.  This 
lake,  called  Estmere,  is  about  fif¬ 
teen  miles  broad.  Then  runs  the 
Ufing  east  [of  the  Weissel]  into  Est¬ 
mere,  from  that  lake  on  the  bank* 
of  which  stands  Truso.  These  two 
rivers  come  out  together  into  Est¬ 
mere ;  the  Ufing  east  from  Eastland, 
and  the  Weissel,  south  from  Weonod¬ 
iand.  Then  the  Weissel  deprives  the 
Hung  of  its  name,  and,  flowing  from 
the  west  part  of  the  lake,  at  length 
empties  itself  northward  into  the 
sea;  whence  this  point  is  called  the 
Weissel-raouth.  This  country  called 
Eastland  4  is  very  extensive,  and  there 
are  in  it  many  towns,  and  in  every 
town  is  a  king.  There  is  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  honey  and  fish ;  and  even 
the  king  and  the  richest  men  drink 
mare’s  milk  whilst  the  poor  and  the 
slaves  drink  mead.  There  is  a  vast  deal 
of  war  and  contention  amongst  the 


a  It  seems  very  clear  from  this  expression  of  ;te,  that  when  King  Alfred  came  to 
that  part  of  the  history  of  Orosius,  which  describes  the  geography  of  the  North,  he 
consulted  Ohthere  and  Wulfetan,  who  had  lived  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Europe,  which 
the  antients  were  so  little  acquainted  with,  and  that  he  took  down  this  account  from 
their  own  mouths.  For  the  same  reason,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  may  be  some 
mistakes  in  the  King’s  relation,  as,  though  these  Northern  travellers  spoke  a  language 
bearing  an  affinity  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  yet  it  was  certainly  a  -  dialect  with  material 
variations.  For  proof  of  this,  let  a  chapter' of  the  Spccidum.Regaie,  writteh  jn  the  old 
Islanoie,  or  Norwegian,  be  compared  with  the  Anglo-Saxon.  This  very  curious  work 
was  published  at  Soroe,  in  1768.  D.  B.  ■"  * 

b  1  have  adopted  the  modem  name  of  this  river,  Weissel,  in  preference  to  the  Vistula  of 
the  autieat  geographers,  or  the  IVesel  of  Mr.  Barrington ;  though,  perhaps,  King 
Alfred’s  orthogfaphy  (Wide)  is  the  best,  as  it  approaches  nearest  to  the  Vistula  of 
the  antients,  and  the  modem  Wisla  of  the  Poles.  Poland  is  also  called  Wisland  by 
King  Alfred,  p.  60.  J.  I. 

c  Mr.  Barrington  translates  it  Wiiland ;  but  he  has  printed  Witland  twice  in  the 
Saxon,  its  I  find  it  in  the  MSS.  It  is  npw  probably  Witepski  in  Lithuania,  to  the  East 
of  Wilno.  J.  /. 

d  Now  generally  called  Estonia ;  I  have,  therefore,  called  the  inhabitants  Esto¬ 
nians.  J.  L 

«  See  the  same  custom  reported  of  the  Scythians  by  Herodotus,  and  of  the  Tartars 
and  other  rude  nations  by  modern  travellers  ;  particularly  in  Hakluyt’s  Collection  of 
Voyages,  ixc.  vol.  I.  p.  97.  fob  Lond.  1598,  Mr.  Barrington  seems  to  have  over¬ 
looked  the  word  nvjran  in  the  original.  Via,  not.  ie  locum.  “  Lac  equihum  bibunt, M 
Lat,  Vers.  J.  I. 

Gent.  Ma«.  Supplement ,  1808.. 
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different  tribes  of  this  nation f.  There  worth.  These  heaps  are  so  disposed, 
is  no  ale  brewed  amongst  the  Esto-  that  the  largest  heap  shall  be  about 
nians,  but  they  have  mead  in  pro-  one  mile  from  the  town  ;  and  so  gra¬ 
ta  si  on  s.  dually  the  smaller  at  lesser  intervals, 

-  “There  is  also  this  custom  with  the  till  all  the  wealth  is  divided,  so  that 
Estonians11,  that  when  any  one  dies,  the  least  heap  shall  be  nearest  the 
the  corpse  continues  unburnt ,  with 
the  relations  and  friends,  for  at  least  a 
month ;  sometimes  two ;  and  the  bo¬ 
dies  of  kings  and  illustrious  men, 
according  to  their  respective  wealth, 
lie  sometimes  even  for  half  a  year 
before  the  corpse  is  burned,  and  the 
body  continues  above  ground  in  the 
house ;  during  which  time  drinking 
and  sports  are  prolonged,  till  the 
day  on  which  the  body  is  consumed  ». 

Then,-  when  it  is  carried  to  the  fu¬ 
neral  pile,  the  substance  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  which  remains  after  these 
drinking  festivities  and  sports,  is  di¬ 
vided  into  five  or  six  heaps ;  some¬ 
times  into  more;  according  to  the 
proportion  of  what  he  happens  to  be 


f  Gewinn,  Sax.  “  Multum  vini  est  etiain  inter  eos” —  according  to  the  Latin  trans¬ 
lation;  (iElfredi  hmgni  Vita,  p.  208,)  and,  as  the  royal  Geographer  is  here  enu¬ 
merating  the  liquors  which  the  Estonians  used,  it  appears  at  first  sight  more  natural 
that  he  should  mention  wine  than  war.  But  the  word  win  is  generally  used  for  wine, 
-without  the  prefix  ge  ;  and  perhaps  the  only  nine  of  these  people  was  mead ;  meddi, 
Br.  //aSw,  Gr.  The  other  fact,  respecting  the  want  of  ale,  and  the  art  of  brewing, 
though  it  may  appear  trifling  now,  was  considered  remarkable  and  important  enough 
to  be  noticed  in  the  days  of  Alfred ;  and,  indeed,  ale  or  beer  was  afterwards  a  con¬ 
siderable  article  of  commerce  between  the  Flemings  and  the  Estonians.  See  a  Poem 
•written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  On  the  Policy  of  keeping  the  Sea,  c.  5,  printed 
in  Hakluyt,  vol.  I.  p.  192.  Sigismund  of  Herberstein,  says  of  the.  Russians  in  his 
time  :"  “  Their  common  drinke  is  mead ;  the  poorer  sort  use  water,  and  a  third  drinke 
called  quasse ,  which  is  nothing  else  (as  we  say)  but  water  turned  out  of  his  wits,  with 
a  little  branne  meashed  with  it.”  Hackluyt,  vol.  I.  p.  496.  Cur  moriatur  homo  cui 
quassia  ?  J.  '/.  ’ 

g  Here  Wulfstan ’s  voyage  ends  in  Hakluyt.  D.  B.  Vid.  Voyages,  &e.  vol.  I. 
p.  6.~ed.  1598.  Somner  printed  the  remainder  of  it  in  his  Saxon  Dictionary,  except’ 
the  last  sentence.  Vid.  voe.  Gedrync,  Som.  Dictionar.  Sax.  Lat.  Angl.  Ox.  1659.  J.  /. 

h  The  following  curious  particulars,  relating  to  the  manners  of  the  Estonians,  in 
the  ninth  century,  the  preservation  of  which  we  owe  to  the  diligent  pen  of  King  Alfred, 
form  a  valuable  supplement  t'o  the  short  sketches  of  aboriginal  manners  delineated  by 
Caesar  and  Tacitus.  They  also  tend  to  illustrate  the  history  of  some  obscure  antiqui¬ 
ties  in  our  own  island.  Perhaps  the  veil  of  mystery  which  has  so  long  enveloped  the 
remains  of  Stonehenge,  Abury,  &c.  is  here  removed.  See  note  b  p.  1139,  &c. 

i  This  ceremony  was  so  important  among  the  Northern  nations,  that  they  regulated 
their  chronology,  not  on  the  Newtonian ’system  of  eclipses,  but  by  the  burning  of  some 
particular  hero  or  heroine.  A  person’s  age  was  also  tolerably  well  ascertained,  not  by 
parochial  registers,  but  by  his  having  been  present  at  the  burning  of  some  great  man. 
Queen  Mary  attempted  to  introduce  a  worse  chronology  into  this  country,  not  many 
centuries  ago,  attended  with  circumstances  of  much  greater  atrocity,  ignorance,  and 
barbarism.  J.  I. 

k  More  than  equivalent  to  three  two-mile  heats  in  the  present  day !  If  any#eustom 
can  be  ennobled  by  antiquity,  the  friends  of  the  turf  may  here  find  an  argument  ef 
their  favourite  diversion.  Equestrian  exercises,  ‘  and  all  the  public  games  of  compe¬ 
tition,  were  antiently  connected  with  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  most  serious  and  im¬ 
portant-  nature.  See  Homeiy  an'd  his  faithful  copyist  Virgil.  Jornandes  (e.  xlix.)  gives 
an  interesting  description  of  the  funeral.  of  Attila,  which  was  celebrated  with  all  that 
strange  mixture  of  grief  and  festivity,  of  pomp  and  cruelty,  of  funeral  solemnity  and 
tumultuous  joy,  which  characterizes  such  a  ceremony  in  a  rude  state  o-f  society.  J ■  /. 

wealth 


town  where  the  corpse  lies. 

“  Then  all  those  are  to  be  summoned 
together  w  ho  have  the  fleetest  horses 
in  the  land,  for  a  wager  of  skill, 
within  the  distance  of  five  or  six 
miles  from  these  heaps  k  ;  and  they  all 
ride  a  race  toward  the  substance  of 
the  deceased.  Then  comes  the  man 
that  has  the  winning  horse  toward 
the  first  and  largest  heap,  and  so  each 
after  other,  till  the  whole  is  seized 
upon.  He  procures,  however,  the 
least  heap,  who  takes  that  which  i* 
nearest  the  town;  and  then  every 
one  rides  away  with  his  share,  and 
keeps  the  whole  of  it.  On  account  of 
this  custom,  fleet  horses  in  that  coun¬ 
try  are  wonderfully  dear.  When  the 
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wealth  of  the  deceased  has  been  thus 
exhausted,  then  they  carry  out  his 
corpse  from  the  house,  aud  burn  it, 
together  with  his  weapons  and  cloaths1; 
and  generally  they  spend  his  whole 
substance  by  the  long  continuance  of 
the  body  within  the  house111  \  together 
with  what  they  lay  in  heaps  along  the 
road,  which  the  strangers  run  for, 
and  take  away, 

“  It  is  also  an  established  custom 
with  the  Estonians,  that  the  dead  bo¬ 
dies  of  every  tribe  or  family  shall  be 
burned ;  and  if  any  man  hndeth  a  sin¬ 
gle  bone  unconsumed,  they8  shall  be 
tined°  to  a  considerable  amount. 
These  Estonians  also  have  the  power 
of  producing  artificial  cold  ;  and  it  is 
thus  the  dead  bodies  continue  so  long 


above  ground  without  putrefying^, 
on  which  they  produce  this  artificial 
cold ;  and,  though  a  man  should  set 
two  vessels  full  of  ale  or  of  water, 
they  contrive  that  either  shall  be  com¬ 
pletely  frozen  over;  andthis  equallythe 
same  in  the  summer  q  as  in  the  winter.” 

Now  will  we  speak  about  those 
parts  of  Europe  that  lie  to.  the  South 
of  the  river  Danube  ;  and  first  of  all, 
concerning  Greece.  The  sea  which 
flows  along  the  Eastern  side  of  Con¬ 
stantinople  (a  Grecian  city)  is  called 
Propontis.  To  the  North  of  this  Gre¬ 
cian  city,  an  arm  of  the  sea  shoots 
up  Westward  from  the  Euxine;  and 
to  the  West  by  North  the  mouths  of 
the  river  Danube  empty  themselves 
South  East  into  the  Euxine t.  To  the 


'  This  custom  of  the  Estonians  will  forcibly  recal  to  the  mind  of  the  classical  anti- 
qu  ary  the  following  passage  in  Caesar’s  Commentaries  (de  Bello  Gallico,  lib.  vi.  c.  19..) 
“  Funera  sunt  pro  cuflu  Gallorum  magnifica  et  sumptuosa ;  omniaque,  cuce.  vims  cordi 
fuisse  arbitrantur,  in  ighem  infenint,  etiam  animalia  ;ae  paullo  supra  banc  memorials 
-servi,  et  clientes,  quos  ah  iis  dilectos  esse  constabat,  justis  funeribus  confect!  (al.  con - 
feeds)  una  cremabantur.”  The  custom  of  burning  the  dead,  vcKponava na,  or  cremation, 
was  almost  universal  among  rude  nations  from  the  age  of  Homer  to  that  of  Alfred. 
See  the  Heathen  buhiaj.-peace,  as  it  is  called  in  a  Charter  of  King  Athelstau,  with  its 
Hippodrome,  &cc.  on  Salisbury  plain,  vulgarly  called  Stonehenge,  a  corruption  of 
Stone-ridge.  J.  I. 

m  That  is,  by  the  consequential  expences.  D.  B. 

n  i.  e.  the  relations  of  the  deceased  ;  or,  perhaps,  the  whole  tribe ;  as  King  Alfred 
made  a  whole  hundred  in  England  pay  for  any  public  outrage,  or  notorious  violation 
of  the  laws.  J.  /, 

e  “hi  hit  sceolan  miclum  gebetan,”  Sax.  literally,  “they  shall  it  mickle  boot.P 
Mr.  Barrington,  supposing,  perhaps,  that  the  word  gebetan  here  was  the  same  with 
our  present  verb  to  beat,  and  that  beating  implies  anger,  translates  the  passage  feebly 
and  erroneously  thus  :  “  It  is  a  cause  of  anger  /”  Boot  is  still  understood,  both  as  a 
noun  and  as  a  verb  ;  to  give  to  bool,  &e,  “Alas  !  what  boots  it  with  incessant  care,” 
&c.  Milton’s  Lycidas.  Mr.  Barrington,  one  might  suppose,  had  his  eye  on  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  Tacitus,  where,  speaking  of  these  same  Estonians,  he  says,  “  varus  ferri,  fre- 
.quens  fustium  usus  !”  (Tae.  Germ.  c.  45.)  J.  I. 

P  Phineas  Fletcher,  who  was  ambassador  from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  Russia,  gives  an 
account  of  the  same  practice  continuing  in  some  parts  of  Moseovy,  “  In  winter  time, 
when  all  is  covered  with  snow,  so  many  as  die  are  piled  up  in  a  hovel  in  the  suburbs, 
like  billets  in  ti  wood-stack ;  they  are  as  hard  with  the  frost  as  a  very  stone,  till  the 
spring-tide  come  and  resolve  the  frost,  what  time  every  man  taketh  his  dead  friend, 
and  comm itte tli  him  to  the  ground.”  See  a  note  to  one  of  Fletcher’s  Eclogues,  p.  10, 
printed  at  Edinburgh,  in  1771,  12mo.  See  also  a  poem  written  at  Moscow,  by -G.. 
Turberville,  in  the  first  volume  of  Hakluyt,  p.  386,  where  the  same  circumstance  is 
dwelt  upon,  and  the  reason  given,  that  the  ground  cannot  be  dug.  Bodies,  however, 
-are  now  buried  at  Moscow  during  the  winter.  D.  B. — As  the  poem  of  G.  Turberville, 
to  which  Mr.  Barrington  refers,  in  Hakluyt,  is  addressed  to  so  great  a  poet  as  Spenser, 
those  readers  who  happen  not  to  Irtive  a  copy  of  Hakluyt’s  Voyages,  may  be  amused, 
perhaps,  with  the  following  specimen  of  it : 

“  Perhaps  thou  musest  much,  how  this  may  stand  with  reason, 

That  bodies  dead  can  uncorrupt  abide  so  long  a  season  ! 

Take  this  for  certaine  trothe ;  as  soone  as  heate  is  gone, 

The  force  ©f  colde  the  body  binds  as  hard  as  any  stone. 

Without  offence  at  all  to  any  living  thing ; 

And  so  they  lye  in  perfect  state,  till  next  returne  of  springe.”  J.  /. 

<i  Mr.  Walker,  of  Oxford,  has  recently  published  a  treatise  on  the  means  of  pro¬ 
ducing  artificial  cold,  &c.  J.  I. 

r  Into  the  South-east  part  of  the  Euxine,  according  to  Mr.  Barrington’s  translation  ;  for 
the  correction  of  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  original,  and  to  the  first  map  of  Europe 
that  he  happens  tp  lay  his  hand  on.  Three  lines  below,  for  East  read  West.  J.  I. 

...  <  .  South 
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South  and  West  of  these  mouths  are  Alps  ;  to  the  South  of  it  is  the  Medi- 
the  Moesians  a  tribe  of  Greeks;  to  terranean ;  to  the  North-cast  of  it 
the  West  of  the  city  are  the  Thra-  are  the  Burgundians,  and  the  people 
cians,  and  to  the  West  also  are  the  of  Gascony  to  the  West. 

Macedonians.  To  the  South  of  this  .Spain  is  triangular;  and  entirely 
city,  towards  the  Southern  part  of  guarded  on  the  outside  by  the  sea, 
that  arm  of  the  sea  which  is  called  either  by  the  great  Ocean  or  by  the 
the  Egean,  Athens  and  Corinth  are  Mediterranean,  and  also  well  guarded 
situated.  And  to  the  West  by  South  within  over  the  land.  One  of  the 
of  Corinth  is  the  land  of  Acbaia,  near  angles  lies  South-west  against  the 
the  Mediterranean.  To  the  West  of  island  of  Gades;  the  second  Eastw  ard 
Acbaia,  along  the  Mediterranean,  is  against  the  Narbonense  territory,  and 
Dalmatia,  on  the  North  side  of  the  the  third  North-west  against  Bra- 
sea;  to  the  North  of  Dalmatia  are  ganp,  a  town  of  Gallicia.  And 
the  boundaries  of  Bulgaria  and  1  stria,  against  Scotland  (i.  e.  Ireland),  over 
To  the  Soufli  of  lstria  is  that  part  of  the  arm  of  the  sea,  in  a  strait  line 
the  Mediterranean  which  is  called  the  with  the  mouth  of  the*  Shannon,  is  Is- 
Adriatic;  to  the  West  are  the  Alps,  pania  ulterior*.  To  the  West  of  it  is 
and  to  the  North  that  desert  which  is  the  Ocean,  and  to  the  South  and  East 
between  the  Cariuthians  and  the  Bui-  of  it,  Northward  of  the  Mediterra- 
garians.  nean,  is  Ispania  citerior*;  to  the 

Italy,  which  is  of  great  length  W’est  North  of  which  are  the  lands  of  Equi¬ 
ty  North,  and  also  East  by  South,  is  tania  ;  to  the  North-east  is  the  weald 
surrounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  of  the  Pyrenees,  to  the  East  the  N'ar- 
every  side  but  towards  the  West-  bonense,  and  to  the  Sbuth  the  Medi- 


North.  At  that  end  of  it  lie  the  Alps, 
which  begin  Westward  from  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  in  the  Narbonense  coun¬ 
try,  and  end  Eastward  in  Dalmatia, 
near  the  [Adriatic]  seas. 

With  respect  to  the  territory  called 
Gallia  Belgica,  to  the  East  of  it  is 
the  river  Rhine,  to  the  South  the 
Alps,  to  the  West  by  South  the  sea 
caiied  the  British  Ocean,  and  to 
the  North,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
arm  of  the  Ocean,  is  Britannia. 
The  land  to  the  West  of  the  river 
Loire  is  TEquitania:  to  the  South  of 


terranean, 

With  regard  to  the  island  Britan¬ 
nia,  it  is  of  considerable  length  to 
the  North-east ;  being  eight  hundred 
miles  long,  and  only  two  hundred 
miles  broad,  To  the  South  of  it,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  arm  of  the  sea, 
is  Gallia  Belgica ;  to  the  West,  on 
the  other  side  of  aq  arm  of  the  sea, 
is  the  island  Iberniu,  and  totheNorth- 
ward  the  Orkney  isles.  igbernia, 
which  we  call  Scotland,  is  surrounded 
on  every  side  with  the  Ocean ;  and 
hence,  because  the  rays  ol  the  setting 


AEquitauia  is  some  part  of  the  i\ar-  sun  strike  on  it  with  bss  interruption 
bonense;  to  the  West  by  South  is  the  than  on  other  countries w,  the  wea- 
territory  of  Spain;  and  to  the  South  ther  is  milder  there  than  it  is  in  Bri- 
the  Ocean.  To  the  South  of  the  Nar-  tain.  Thence,  to  the  West-north  of 
bonense  is  the  Mediterranean,  where  I  hernia,  is  that  utmost  land  called 
the  Rone  empties  itself  into  the  sea,  'Thila,  which  is  known  to  a  few  men 
having  Provence  both  oil  the  East  only,  on  account  of  -its  exceeding 
and  West.  Over  the  Pyrenean  wastes  great  distance*. 

is  Ispania  citerior1;  to  the  West  ot  Thus  have  we  now  sufficiently  de- 
which,  by  North,  is  Equitania,  and  scribed  all  the  land-marks  of  Europe, 
the  province  of  Gascony  to  the  North,  according  to  their  respective  situs 
Provence  ha>  to  the  North  of  it  the  tionL 

—  —  ■  i  ..  ,  .  .  .  ■  ■  -ipfm  ••••**•  t--  ■  — ;  ■  ■■  —  1  '  *  ■■■■■  '  1,1  ■  "■■■'*■■  "  ■'•w— 

*  ‘‘  To  the  East  ot  the  sea  opposite  to  Gallia  Belgica,"  according  to  Air.  Barrington, 
who  was  misled  by  an  improper  punctuation  in  the  original.  J.  I. 

t  ft  must  be  recollected,  that  Orosius  is  supposed  to  speak,  and  not  Alfred.  T).  B. — 
The  Royal  Geographer,  indeed,  appears  to  have  deserted  Orosius  entirely,  as  an  insuf¬ 
ficient  guide,  till  he  came  to  those  territories  which  are  situated  to  the  South  of  the 
Danube.  This,  therefore,  is  the  only  part  of  his  description,  which  can  be  strictly 
considered  as  a  translation.  J.  I. 

w  Literally,  “  for  tha£  the  sun  goeth  Higher  on  settle”  &e.  Though  King  Alfred  of 
pourse  delivered  his  thoughts  in  the  popular  language  of  ins  time,  it  may  perhaps  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  philosophical  reason  fur  a  well-known  fact,  which  Orosius  in¬ 
deed  had  recorded*  but  did  not  explain.  In  spite  ot  .philosophy,  we  still  talk  of  the 
rising  and  the  setting  sun.  J.  L.  \ 

*  The  words  of  Orosius  ar.^ :  Deictic  insula  Thule,  (/.  Thile.)  quae  per  rntiniturq 

a  uteris 
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Mr.  Urban,  Guernsey ,  Dec .  14.  ment  to  the  Presbyterian  party  when 

IN  compliance  with  the  enquiry  the  dissentions  between  that  sect  and 
of  Academicus,  and  of  D.  H.  I  the  R’oman  Catholicks  were  at  their 
send  what  little  account  1  have  been  zenith.  See  King’s  State  of  the  Pro- 
able  to  obtain  respecting  the  families  testants.  He  declined  a  mitre,  rather 
of  Hears ,  Mercer ,  and  Wood.  The  than  relinquish  any  of  hjs  tenets.  His 
former,  whose  name  has  been  vari-  only  surviving  issue  by  Jane  Stuart, 
ously  spelt,  though  within  the  three  of  the  Royal  House  then  lately  seated 
last  centuries  it  has  been  confined  by  on  the  English  Throne,  were  Charles 
the  heads  of  the  family  to  Hears  and  and  Elizabeth,  which  latter  married 
Heaves,  is  descended  from  a  remark-  the  Rev.  John  Browne,  lineally  de- 
ably  antieut  house  in  Scotland,  and  scended  from  Viscount  Montagu,  and 
one  of  its  representatives  is  supposed  brother  of  Mary,  who  married  the 
to  have  relinquished  a  Scotch  earldom,  Hon.  Mr.  Malone,  of  Lord  Sunder- 
which  is  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Wallace,  Jin’s  family,  and  had  Croasdella, 
in  his  treatise  on  the  Peerage  of  Charles,  who  carried  on  the  descent, 
Scotland,  who  frequently  cites  in-  had  by  his  wife  Sarah,  the  daughter 
stapces  of  such  relinquishment.  This  of  Chevalier  D’Or,  of  an  autient  house 
family  first  appeared  in  England  in  in  France,  Charles-John,  and  a  daugh- 
the  year  1266,  which  is  542  years  ter.  The  male  line  of  this  branch  be- 
from  the  present  time,  and  200  after  came  extinct  in  1799,  on  the  decease 
the  Conquest.  In  1298  we  find  Ro-  of  Charles-John,  who  was  a  captain 
ger  de  la  Mar,  Succentor,  and  in  in  the  Army,  and  fell  before  S^rin^a- 
1327  William  de  la  Mar,  Treasurer,  of  pafcam. 

York  Cathedral.  The  family  divided  There  may,  perhaps,  he  many 
at  the  time  of  the  Stuarts  (to  whose  other  families  of  this  name  ;  but  they 
interests  they  were  greatly  attached)  are  not  descended  or  in  any  degree 
becoming  Kings  of  England,  into  allied  to  the  three  branches  above- 
three  branches,  one  of  which  seated  named.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this 
itself  in  Cheshire,  another  in  Carmar-  family  has  confined  the  spelling  of  its 
thenshire,  in  which  county  the  pFe-  name  to  de  fa  Mar  and  de  la  Mare, 
sent,  representative,  John  Meares,  whieh  spelling  evinces  its  antiquity i 
esq.  who  is  also  of  Dorking,  Surrey,  they  assumed  the  letters  when  sur- 
and  Park-lane,  Middlesex,  enjoyed  a  names  were  first  used  in  Britain,  in 
considerable  hereditary  estate,  pur-  the  eleventh  century,  since  which 
chased  by  his  ancestor  in  the  time  of  time  they  have  confined  the  name  to 
Charles!.  This  representative  is  mar-  Mears  or  Meares;  thee  is  peculiar 
ried  to  the  daughter  of  Gen.  Read,  to  the  Carmarthenshire  branch  ;  they 
of  Crowood,  Wilts,  and  sister  of  Sir  bear  no  relationship  to  the  families  of 
Nelson  Rycroft’s  Lady,  and  was  a  Meeres,  Meeares,  or  Mayer.— For 
short  time  since  named  in  the  Morn-  the  armorial  ensigns  see  Gwillim;  the 
ing  Papers  among  the  new  creation  grant  is  an  antient  one. 
of  Baronets  expected  shortly  to  take  The  family  of  Mercer  deduces  its 
place.  The  third  branch  seated  itself,  origin  from  an  illustrious  French  an- 
m  1603,  in  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  cestry.  Thomas  Mercer  died  Canon 
Ireland,  from  whence  proceeded  the  of  York  Cathedral  1546,  having  been 
Rev.  John  Mears,  of  Colraine*  a  man  appointed  Succentor  1520.  Though 

highly  distinguished  for  his  attach-  the  Mercers  may  be  traced  to  a  very 

■  _  . 

a  ceteris  separata,  circium  versus  medio  sita  Oceano,  vix  paueis  pota  habetur.”  Oros. 
Haverc.  p.  28.  •“  Pro  Thule  ed.  pr.  et  MSS.  Flor.  Tile.  Aug.  Thile &c.  Havercamp. 
Yet  he  prints  Thule.  Our  Royal  Translator  appears  ,to  have  read  Thila,  or  Thile ; 
which  agrees  better  with  the  etymology  of  the  word,  though  the  Greeks  wrote  ®ov\v, 
and  the  Romans  after  them  Thule,  The  epithet  ytemeste ,  which  is  the  real  meaning  of 
Thile,  is  added  by  King  Alfred,  corresponding  with  the  epithet  ultima  in  Virgil  (Georg. 
I.  30.),  Venantius  Fortunatus  ( V it.  S.  Martini,  III.  494.),  &c.  See  Ol.  Rudbek.  At- 
lant.  c.  v.  &  xix.  Though  Professor  Rudbek,  like  other  system-builders,  would  make 
all  the  learning  of  antiquity  converge,  as  to  a  centre,  to  his  favourite  Sveonia,  and 
though  it  is  evident  that  the  Thule  of  Pliny,  Procopius,  and  some  others,  must  have 
been  the  great  peninsula  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  yet  it  is  equally  manifest,  from  the 
accurate  descriptions  of  Alfred  and  Orosius,  that  by  Thule  they  understood  the  mo¬ 
dern  Island.  Vid.  M.  de  Bougainville,  sur  les  Voyag.  de  Pytheas,  &c.  See  also  a 
paper  by  M.  D'Anville  on  the  Thule  of  the  Antients,  in  the  Me  mo  ire  5  de  l’Academie 
des.  Inscr.  8c  Bell.  Lett. 


remote 
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remote  antiquity,  it  is  out  of  ray 
power  to  give  any  earlier  account  of 
them ;  and  your  enquiring  Corre¬ 
spondent  must  be  indebted  for  it,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  arras,  to  some  other 
Avriter.  The  marriages  of  the  present 
•existing  branches  are  highly  respect¬ 
able.  Jane,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
William  Mercer,  esq.  of  Aid ie,  Ferth- 
ihire,  married,  1787;  Lord  Keith, 
and  dying  in  1789,  left  Margaret 
Mercer,  on  whom  the  English  Ba¬ 
rony  of  Keith  is  in  remainder.  James 
Mercer,  esq,  of  Surry  Bd.uk,  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  married,  1743,  Catharine 
•  Douglas,  only  sister  of  Sylvester, 
present  and  first  Lord  Glenbervie. 
The  family  of  Mercer  has  been  most 
conspicuous  in  Ireland;  in-,  which 
country,  among  other  numerous 
great  alliances,  Miss  Elizabeth  Mer¬ 
cer,  daugher  of  Richard  Mercer,  esq. 
married,  in  1766,  Hugh  present  Vis¬ 
count  Carleton. 

The  Woods  are  of  antiquity  more 
than  ordinary,  and  have  been  'known 
in  North  Britain  upwards  of  1000 
years.  They  have  had  the  honour 
of  Baronetage  thrice  conferred  upon 
their  representatives.  One  is  extinct ; 
the  other  two  are  vested  in  the  per¬ 
sons'  of  Sir  Francis  Wood,  of  Bow  ling 
Hall,  Y orkshire,  and  Sir  Mark,  of  Gat- 
ton,  co.  Surrey,  and  Monmouthshire, 
besides  a  fourth  shortly,  to  be  made  in 
the  person  of  James  Wood,  esq.  mer¬ 
chant  and  banker  in  Gloucester.  Sir 
Mark  is,  I  am  informed  by  him,  enti¬ 
tled' to  bear  supporters  to  his  arms, 
in  consequence  of  Sir  A.  Wood,  of 
Largo,  Fifeshire,  having  had  them 
granted  to  him  by  James  the  First  of 
Scotland.  I  know  not  his  arms,  nei¬ 
ther  those  of  the  Woods  of  Glouces¬ 
tershire  or  South  Wales.  S’. 


Description  of  Ludlow  Church. 
(Continued  from  p.  1088.) 

THE  North  and  South  Chapel,  on 
each  side  the  Chancel,  corre¬ 
spond  in  size,  &c.  with  each  other; 
and  may  be  considered  as  a  continu¬ 
ation  of  the  North  and  South  A  lieu, 
beyond  the  cross  Aile,  being  respect¬ 
ively  of  the  same  breadth.  They 
are  separated  from  the  adjoining 
parts  by  wood  screens  and  wainscot ; 
and  each  contains  a  table  and  seats, 
adapted  for  bolding  Courts  and  Vi¬ 
sitations,  purposes  to  which  they  are 
usually  applied. 

The  Chancel  is  spacious  and  ele¬ 


gant,  being  27  yards  lopg,  and  nearly 
8  yards  broad.  Its  entrance  is  under 
a  handsome  organ,  and  ascended  by 
a  few  steps,  through  iron  folding- 
gates  painted  green  ;  and,  as  you  pro¬ 
ceed,  on  each  side,  are  14  stalls, 
adorned  with  divers  c,ar#ed  figures. 
Approaching  the  Altar  is  a  balus¬ 
trade,  or  railing,  across  the  Chancel; 
and  the  space  enclosed  thereby  is 
ascended  by  two  steps;  two  or  three 
yards  further  is  another  wooden  ba¬ 
lustrade  or  railing,  inclosing  the  Al- 
lar,  which  space  is  ascended  by  three 
‘steps. 

The  Altar  is  a  strong  w  ooden  table, 
of  no  remarkbic  workmanship. 

The  Altar-piece  is  a  neat’ wainscot, 
consisting  or  six  large  and  small  pan- 
nels,  having  twp  fluted  columns  in  the 
middle,  two  parmeis  distant  from  each 
other,  and  a  fluted  pilaster  at  each 
end  supporting'  an  'entablature ;  the 
middle  part  of  which,  over  the  co¬ 
lumns,  is  heightened  by  a  round  pe¬ 
diment.  The  height  of  the  whole  is 
1 3  feet.  A  ’  A 

The  whole  of  this  Church  is  re¬ 
markably  well  enlightened  by  nu¬ 
merous  windows,  some  of  which  are 
of  considerable  size ;  and  those  in 
the  North  Chapel  ai  d  the  Chancel 
are  chiefly  of  painted  glass:  the  East 
window,  over  the  Altar-piece,  has 
upwards  of  50  compartments,  and 
the  paintings  thereon  are  said  to  re¬ 
present  the  history  of  '8t. Lawrence, 
to  whom  the  Church  is  dedicated. 

M  O  N  U  M  E  N  T  A I.  In  SC  R I  FT  I O  N  S 

are  numerous  in  the  different  parts 
of  this  Church;  particularly  those 
on  slabs.  The  following  are  all  that 
I  selected: 

1. 

At  the  West  end  of  the  North  Aile 
is  a  modern  mural  marble  monument, 
inscribed, 

“  Near  to  this  place  lieth  the  body 
of  Benjamin  Karver, 
late  of  Ludlow,  in  the  county  of  Salop, 
Gentleman; 

son  of  John  Karver.  of  Upton, 
in  ye  parish  of  Little  Hereford, 
and  county  of  Hereford,  Esquire. 

He  was  elected  one  of  y®  Com’on  Council 
of  the  Corporation  of  Lufllow, 
the  2d  day  of  August,  1692  ; 
and  on  ye  14th  day  of  August,  1717, 
one  of  ye  Aldermen  of  ye  said  Corporation ; 

and  oftentimes  was  elected 
and  served  as  one  of  his  Majesties  Bayliffs 
and  Justices  of  the  Peace 
for  the  said  town  of  Ludlow. 


He 
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He  departed  this  life 
the  28th  day  of  July, 

1737; 

aetatis  suae  72°.  ” 

2. 

In  the  South  Chapel*  on  a  slab  on 
the  floor : 

“  In  memory  of 
Mary,  the  wife  of 
Edward  Baldwyn,  E  ;q. 

She' died  June  the  1st, 

176$),. 

aged  48’  years. 

Edward  Baldwyn,  Esq. 
died  May  7,  1772, 
aged  63.” 

3. 

Against  the  East  wall  of  the  same 
Chapel,  on  a  plain  monument  of 
marble : 

“  Near  this  place 
are  deposited  the  remains  of 
Mr.  James  Wilde,  bookseller, 
one  of  the  Aldeibnen  of  this 
antient  Corporation. 

He  died  7th  July  lrf69,  sstat.  73. 

As  also  Frances,  his  wife, 
who  died  7th  August  1734,  ast.at.  61 
Likewise  their  son,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Francis 
Wilde,  / 

Rector  of  Knocking  in  this  county, 
who  died  July  1761. 

4. 

In  the  North  Chapel,  called  by 
some  St.r/rt)hn-’sfC'hancel,  on  the  South 
side,  adjoining^  the  wainscot  which 
separates  it  from  the  high  Chancel, 
is  a  handsome  altar-tomb,  to  the 
memory  of  Sir  John  Brydgeman, 
inclosed  by  iron  palisades.  On  the 
top  lie  two  eiftgies,  as  large  as  life; 
the  male  in  robes,  the  female  with 
a  book  in  her  right  hand. 

A  tablet  of  black ;  marble,  orna¬ 
mented  with  festoons  of  fruit  and 
foliage,  and  three  coats  of  arms;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  cornice,  all  of  white 
marble,  is  placed  on  the  tomb,  against 
the  wainscot,  and  is  thus  inscribed  in 
gilt  letters : 

“  Sacrum  Memories 

D’ni  Joh’is  Brydgeman,  militis,  servientis 
a<l  legem 

et  capitalis  justiciary  Oestrum 
Qui  maximo  omnium  bonoru’  moerore  (cum 
70  annos  vixisset)  5to  Febr.  anno  1637, 
pib  placideq.  anima’  Deo  reddidit. 
Francisca  vxor  moestissima  posuit.” 

5.  ' 

On  the  North  pillar,  upon  entering 
into  the  high  Chancel  out  of  the 
Nave,  on  a  marble  monument : 

“  Neare  to  this  place 
lieth  the  body  of  the  Fiord’1* 


in  Ludlow  Church .  11 4J 

Alice  Burrard,  relict  of  John 
Burrard,  late  of  Lymington,  in 
the  county  of  Southampton, 

Esq.  daughter  of  the  Right 
HoiRie  Richard  Lord  Herbert, 

Baron  of  Cherbury,  iu  the 
kingdom  of  England ;  and  of 
Castle  Islands,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  by  Dame  Mary,  his 
wife.  She  departed  this  life 
the  first  day  of  December, 

Anno  D’ni  1703, 
atatis  suss  56.” 

"  6. 

The  following  are  all  in  the  hi°4i 
Chancel;  on  the  North  wall  of  which 
is  a.  monument  to  the  memory  of 
E.  Wattes  and  his  wife;  it  is  a  square 
niche,  framed  of  stone;  within  which 
are  a  male  and  female  figure,  kneel¬ 
ing  on  cushions,  with  a  "pedestal  or 
desk  between  them,  sloping  on  each 
side  at  the  top.  On  the  top  of  the 
niche  are  two  coats  of  arms;  and  un¬ 
derneath  the  whole  on  a  long  and 
narrow  marble,  divided  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  is  inscribed, 

“  THIS  MON  V  ME  NT  WAS  ERECTED  BY  ED¬ 
WARD  WAJTES,  ESCIVIER,  ONE  OF  HIS  MA^es 
CQVNCELL  IN, ORDINARY  IN  THE  PRINCIPALITY 
AND  MARCHES  OF  WALES,  IN  HIS  LIE F.-T I M E, 
ANNO  JETATIS  SV.E  70;  IN  MEMORIAL  OP 
HIMSELFE  AND  OF  MARTHA,  HIS  LATE  WIEFE, 
DECEASED  ;  WHO  WAS  DAVCHTER  TO  SIR 
CHARLES  FOXE,  KNIGHT,  AND  DAME  ISABELS. 
HIS  WIEFE.  SHE  DEPARTED  THIS  LIEFE  THE 
•SECOND  DAY  OF  OCTOBER,  1629.  THEY  lIAI# 
ISSVE  BETWEEME  THEM,  THREE  SONNES,, 
CHARLES,  EDWARD,  AND  T I  MO  THE  ;  AND 
,-FOVRE  DA  VC  LITERS,  MARGARET,  ISSABEL, 
MARGARET,  AND  ANNE,  OF  ALL  Wich  ONLT 
TWO  ARE  NOW  LIVING  E,  MARGARET  THE 
YOVNGER,  WHO  IS  MARRIED  TO  EDWARD 
CORBET  OF  LONGNOR,  IN  THE  COVNTY  ON 
SALOP,  ESQVIER  J  AND  ANNE,.  .WHO  TS.  MAR¬ 
RIED  TO' EDWARD  FOXE  OF  LVDFORD,  IN  THE 
COV.NTIE  OF  HEREFORD,  ESQR.” 

7. 

Next  to  the  above,  on  the  sam* 
wall,  oh  a  white  marble  tablet: 

“  Beneath  lyeth  Ann,  relict  of  John 
Price,  D.  D.  He  was  of  the  antient  fa¬ 
mily  of  the  Prices  of  Gogerthan  in  Car¬ 
diganshire,  by  the  male  side ;  by  the  fe¬ 
male  of  the  antient  and  noble  line  of  the 
Agards  of  Forston  in  Darbyshire.  His 
grand,  and  her  great  grandmother,  were 
two  of  the  eo-heiresses  of  that  family. 
She  was  his  wife  42  years.  He  departed. 
May  11th,  1722,  and  lies  buried  at  West- 
bury,  in  com.  Salop,  of  which  he  was 
Rector.  She  was  2d  daughter  of  Henry 
Sprott,  Esq.  of  Ashmore  Brooke,  in  com. 
Stafford,  by  Anne,  sole  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Tho.  Lockier  of  the  Marsh  in 

com. 
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com.  Salop,  Gent.  She  dyed  28  Novem¬ 
ber,  1748,  leaving  no  issue,  aged  91. 

“•’She  was  a  true  daughter  and  exact 
observer  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  which  her  learned 
husband,  with  the  utmost  industry  and 
zeal,  studied  and  promoted. 

Farewell,  Reader;  and,  likelier,  revere  the 
God  that  judgeth  right.” 

8. 

On  the  same  wall,  on  a  black  mar- 
bje  tablet,  in  gilt  letters : 

“  O  quisquis  ades, 
reverere  manes  inclytos 
Edvardi  Vavghan,  equitis  herois, 
haeredis  ex  traduce, 
proin  patris  magn’  ad  instar, 
per  omuigenae  literature,  sive  academical, 
sive  forensis, 
spatia, 

hu’c  acerrimfe  vel  a  puero  contendit ; 
ut  principi  et  patriae 
egregie  inserviret. 

Quod  feliciter  asse'cutus  est, 
utriq.  gratus  et  amabilis, 
et  spectatissimus  eivis 
in  ipsi  temporum  vertigine ; ' 
ut  scias  hie  condi  quem  antiqui  dixere 
virum  cubicuin 
etdivinum. 

Talis  tantnsque,  flentibus  etiam  inimicis, 
eommorientibus  paen&  amicis, 
ipso  solo  laeth  et  lubente, 
receptns  est 
in  beatorum  patriam. 

(  D’ni  MDCLXXXIV. 
anno  ^  ^tatis  sue  48®. 

Conjugi  parentique  desideratissimo 
vidua  cum  liberis, 
perpet’im  Iugens, 
hoc  mertale  monumentum 
P. 

Ipse  sibi  immorfcale  epitaphium. 

(To  be  continued.) 

Mr.  Uhban,  Dec.  21. 

I  HAVE  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  in  your  very  respectable 
monthly  Publication  ;  and  it  has  not 
only  been  the  source  of  considerable 
entertainment  to  me,  but,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  I  and  my  friends  have 
received  very  great  advantages  from 
the  perusal  and  application  of  the 
advice  of  some  of  your  Medical  Cor¬ 
respondents.  I  have  only  to  men¬ 
tion  one  case,  that  of  an  asthma ; 
a  remedy  for  which  was  published 
in  one  of  your  Magazines  a  few  years 
hack;  by  which  a  gentleman, to  whom 
I  presented  it,  received  very  considera¬ 
ble  benefit  and  relief,  in  that  truly  dis¬ 
tressing  complaint.  You  will  there¬ 
fore,  1  hope,  allow  me,  without  apo- 
logy>  to  state  the  case  of  an  unfor¬ 


tunate  young  girl,  the  daughter  of 
a  lady  who  is  left  in  very  confined 
circumstances,  and  who  has  a  large 
family.  This  unhappy  female  isabout 
14  years  of  age,  well  grown,  and  of 
rather  elegant  form ;  she  has  been 
afflicted  for  these  last  two  years 
with  severe  fits  of  the  epileptic  kind  ; 
frequently^  being  seized  with  them 
in  a  most  violent  manner  two  or 
three  times  in  a  day,,  and  left  in  an 
exhausted  state.  Her  poor  mother 
has  been  at  a  very  great  expence  in 
procuring  medical  advice }  so  much 
so,  that  she  has,  in  a  great  measure, 
impaired  her  little  fortune. 

Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  any 
of  your  friends  who  have  been  re¬ 
stored  from  a  like  unhappy  situation, 
and  they  will  point  out  the  remedy ; 
or  should  it  take  the  notice  of  any 
of  your  benevolent  Medical  Friends, 
who  may  be  in  the  habit  of  treating 
similar  cases  with  success ;  it  may 
prove  the  means  of  restoring  hap¬ 
piness  to  a  truly  disconsolate  parent, 
and  will  confer  a  lasting  obligation 
on.  Yours,  &c.  A.  Lakgham. 


Mr.  Urban, 


A  orthbo.uw,  near 


Deal ,  Dec.  9. 

I  13  EG  leave,  through  the  channel 
of  your  Magazhid,' to  filiform  the 
publick,  that  the  “  Ode'  to  Hu¬ 
manity,”  appended  to  the  second 
volume  of  Mrs.  Carter’s  Letters,  was 
not  written  by  Mrs.  Vesey,  to  whom 
it  is  there  ascribed  by  mistake,  but 
by  Langhorne.  No  other  manuscript 
anonymous  Poem  having  been  found 
among  Mrs.  Carter’s  papers,  which 
could  possibly  be  Mrs.  Vesey’s  Ode; 
and  the  hand-writing  of  this  being 
very  similar  to  that  Lady’s,  I  was  in¬ 
duced  to  suppose  this  to  be  the  poem 
in  question;  and  was  not  undeceived 
till  I  met  with  it  lately  in  Mr.  Park’s 
new  edition  of  Langhorne. 

Yours,  &c.  Montagu  Pennington. 
P.  S.  I  shall  consider  myself  as  much 
obliged  to  any  person  who  will  com* 
municate  to  me  a  copy  of  this  Ode 
by  Mrs.  Vesey,  which,  perhaps,  may 
still  be  in  the  hands  of  some  of  her 
friends.  M.  P. 

***  Ralph  Marl^and  (p.  1104,)  was  of 
Jesus  College,  Cambridge;  B.  A.  1078; 
M.  A.  1682. — Jeremiah  Markland,  his  son, 
of  Peter-house,  B.  A.  1713;  M.  A.  1717. 
— Q.  who  was  Matthew  Markland  of  St.. 
John’s,  B.  A.  1729  ? - Or  any  Dates 


of  Admission  of  either  ? 


Mr. 
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Illustrations  of  Horace. 
Book  11.  Epistle  I. 

To  Augustus. 

[In  conclusion  from  our  lasl.~\ 

- lex  —  malo  qua'  nollet  carmine  quem- 

qitam 

Descrihi,  vertcrc  modum,  formidine fustis 
Ad  bene  dice rtdum  delectandumque  redact z\] 

TIIE  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  as 
"we  are  informed  by  St.  Augustine,  in 
the  second  book  he  civitate  Dei,  sen¬ 
tenced  the  delinquent  to  death*:  Si 
quis  occentassit  sive  carmen  condi- 
< iissit »  quod  infamiam  fax  it  flagili- 
umve  alteriy  capital  esto.  Probably 
this  punishment  was  thought  too  se¬ 
vere,  and  in  the  sequel  was  commuted, 
as  to  persons  of  inferior  condition,  for 
that  of  the  cudgel.  Accordingly,  it 
was  that  instrument  which  laid  the 
first  foundation  (as  Horace  jocosely 
here  gives  us  to  understand)  to  the 
refinement  of  the  Roman  literature. 
In  process  of  time,  however,  this 
punishment  likewise  fell  into  desue¬ 
tude  ;  the  law  remained,  but  was  so 
rarely  enforced,  that  Horace,  on  being 
reminded  of  it  by  one  of  his  friends, 
in  order  to  deter  him  from  writing 
satires, 

St  mala  condiderit  in  quern  quis  carmina, 
Hi  cst 

Jtidici  unique  — ‘ 

only  pursues  his  joke,  with  the  am¬ 
biguity  of  the  term  mala  carmina ,  by 
answering  him  csto  si  quis  mala  — 
namely,  the  meaning  of  the  law  is 
not,  that  he  shall  incur  the  pe¬ 
nalty  who  indites  scurrilous,  but  who 
makes  wretched  verses. 

Gracia  capta ,  &c.]  About  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  after  T.  Quinctius  Flaminius  had 
conquered  king  Philip  of  Macedon, 
who  had  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece. 

Sed  turpem  putat  inscitus  meluitque 
lituram.]  The  Greeks  are  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  actual  inventors  of  what¬ 
ever  relates  tothe  fine  arts,thearts  of 
the  Muses,  the  real  artes  humcnitatis. 
Their  own  genius,  their  own  delicate 
sensation  unfolded  and  formed  the 
ideas,  unknown  to  all  other  nations,  of 
the  beautiful  aud  becoming  ;  which 
they  shortly  after,  step  by  step,  car¬ 
ried  to  perfection.  The  Romans  were 
in  all  those  arts  no  more  than  trans¬ 
lators  and  servile  imitators  of  the 
Greeks.  Tbeir  eloquence,  their  po¬ 
etry,  their  philosophy,  were  not  in- 
Gent.  Mag.  Supplement ,  ISOS. 


digenous,  butfruits  transplanted  from 
the  Grecian  soil ;  fruits  of  the  con¬ 
quests,  whereby  they  first  became  the 
protectors,  and  at  length  the  lords  of 
Greece.  Amongst  thesp  the  arts  of 
oratory  and  dramatic  poetry  found 
the  Roman  soil  best  suited  to  then:. 
The  Romans,  who,  at  the  time  when 
the  theatre  of  the  Athenians  was  in 
its  zenith,  were  still  satisfied  with  an 
extremely  rude  species  of  farce,  of 
which  Livy  relates  the  origin  and  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  opening  to  the  seventh 
book  of  his  history*,  were  ■only,  be¬ 
ginning,  at  the  commencement  of 
their  sixth  century,  to  compose  .pieces 
which  had  lor  their  subject  one  single 
action  or  dramatic  fable.  The  first 
who  attempted  one  of  these  pieces 
in  their  then  very  unplianf'.  and  un¬ 
polished  language,  was  — •  adi reek 
slave;  and,  although  the  new  come¬ 
dy  —  with  all  its  imperfection  . —  met 
.with  great  applause;  yet  more  than 
a  century  elapsed,  before  the  dramatic 
poetry  could  work  its  way  out  of  the 
contempt  that  still  attached  to  it 
from  their  first  comedians  the  Tus¬ 
can  histriones.  Almost  ail  their  dra¬ 
matic  poets  were  only  emancipated 
slaves  ;  and,  therefore,  formed  a  class 
of  people  from  whom  no  rival  of  an 
fEschyius  and  Sophocles  was  to  b<5 
expected.  Nevertheless,  says  Horace, 
“  they  were,  by  no  means  defective 
in  dispositions  for  tragedy.  That 
drama  was  suited  to  the  national  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  Romans  —  and  after  its 
rapid  progress  in  the  sixth  century, 
it  might  have  been  imagined  that  at 
least  they  would  have  come  up  to 
their  models,  the  Greeks.  The  Ro¬ 
man  possesses  ardour  and  affection 
for  the  grand,  he  breathes  the  tragi¬ 
cal  spirit,  and  is  successful  in  enter- 
prize  ;  but  what  will  for  ever  pre¬ 
vent  him,  with  ail  these  adequate  dis¬ 
positions,  from  attaining  the  object, 
is,  that  he  is  too  impatient  for  elabo¬ 
ration,  and  reckons  erasures  disgrace-* 
ful”  —  A  species  of  pride,  utterly  in¬ 
compatible  with  correctness,  with 
the  true  sublime  of  poetry,  as  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  fine  arts ;  for  it  is 
entirely  a  fortunate  accident,  if  the 

■ ■■  "  1  . .  1  -p  —i  ■—■in  *  ■  ■ » » 

4f 

*  Set  Dacier’s  dissertation  on  satire  (in 

the  iid,  volume  of  Memoir,  de  Lrtterat.) 

where  an  extremely  clear  and  perspicuous 

light  is  diffused  ever  the  rather  obscure 

narration  *f  the  Roman  hiatorian. 

* 
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genius,  without  it,  hits  the  line, 
w  hich  (according  to  the  expression  of 
Aristotle)  runs  between  the  hyper-  > 
bole  of  the  too  much  and  the  ellipsis  of 
the  too  Mile,  the  line  quam  ultra  cit  ro¬ 
gue  acquit  consistere  rectum .  Raphael 
Mengs  said  of  an  excellent  head  whi  ch 
he  had  drawn,. and  with  winch  he  him¬ 
self  was  satisfied :  this  I  drew  rather 
with  bread  than  with  the  crayon.  In 
this  sense  it  is,  that  Horace  would 
hare  the  poet  to  write  with  litura.  — 
The  aversion  of  the  Roman  authors 
from  this  mode  of  proceeding,  was,  in 
his  opinion,  the  principal  reason  w  hy 
they  had  so  little  to  shew  of  what  was 
excellent.  The  greatest  beauties  will 
atone  for  no  defects  in.  the  eyes  of  a 
real  artist*  ;  —  to  be  without  fault, 
is  therefore  the  true  perfection.  Fir- 
tus  est  vttio  caruisse.  No  artist,  no 
poet  will  ever  produce  any  thing  good 
(unless,  indeed,  by  inspiration)  till  he 
has  made  himself  master  of, this  se¬ 
cret.  May  not  this  likewise  with  us 
be  the  reason,  that  instead  of  aiwayrs 
proceeding,  we  are  running  retro¬ 
grade  ?  At  least  it  certainly  is  one, 
why,  of  a  thousand  tolerable  pro¬ 
ductions  of  our  Parnassus,  so  few 
would  stand  the  judgment  of  a  poe¬ 
tical  Roscius., 

Quo  pacto  partes  tutetur ,  &c.]  Qf 
the  Greeks  Juvenal  says:  .Natio  co~ 
nwida  est,  it  is.  a  comedian  nation  ? 
the  Greek  is  bom  a  comedian.  The 
true  reason  of  it  is,  not  only  that  the 
Athenians  were  bom  with  an  uncoia-*- 
mon  sensibility  to  all  possible  impres¬ 
sions,  and  with  an  equally  great  faci¬ 
lity  in  imitating  every  mode  of  cha¬ 
racter,  and  especially  with  a  peculiar 
promptitude  in  seizing  the  ridiculous, 
and  in  placing  whatever  was  strange 
or  offensive  to  them  in  a  ludicrous 
point  of  view;  but  certainly  like¬ 
wise  that  every  species  of  ridicule 
/was  familiarized  with  them.  Hence 
their  comic  poets  never  felt  any  want 
of  matter,  nor  their  comedians  of 
originals  to  copy.  The  Romans 
wrere  .too  serious,  too  pensive,  too 
methodical,  and  for  seven  centuries, 
had  had  too  many  and  too  great  af¬ 
fairs  to  mind  and  to  execute,  to  af¬ 


*  The  reader  may  recollect  what  was 
mentioned  before  concerning  Roscitis, 
who  was  satisfied  with  none  of  his  pupils  ; 
■not  as  though  they  did  not  frequently 
perform  very  well ;  but  because  he  could 
suit  pardon  even  the  minutest  defect. 


ford  in  their  maimers  and  characters 
much  matter  for  comedy,  at  least  of 
the  finer  sort.  To  Aristophanes,  the 
extensive  political  projects  of  the 
Athenians  were  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  the  ridiculous  —  because 
between  their  plans  and  their  means,, 
the  most  preposterous  contrast  always 
prevailed:  whereas  the  Romans  had, 
from  the  very  first,  one  great  fixed 
object,  and  proceeded  always  forward 
with  an  equal  manly  progress,  slow, 
but  without  ever  making  a  retrograde 
motion.  What  could  even  Aristo¬ 
phanes  himself  have  found  ridiculous 
in  such  a  political  career  ?  Thus  it 
was  with  their  manners.  Simple, 
austere,  patient  of  toil,  frugal,  te¬ 
nacious  of  their  laws  and  customs, 
generous  and  magnanimous  —  suck 
w/as,  till  after  the  demolition  of  Car¬ 
thage,  the  predominant  Roman  cha- 
ractcci.  What  Aristophanes  —  I  will 
mot  say,  what  Menander  —  could 
have  derided-  suck  manners  ?  Where 
would  his  fine  comic  talent  have 
found  a  subject?  —  Audi  when  these 
manners,  by  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  prodigious  magnitude  of  the  body 
politic,  begau  in  the  seventh  century 
with  such  incredible  celerity  to  dege¬ 
nerate —  they  became  not  ridiculous, 
but  abominable..  —  It  is  true,  the 
Romans  (even  in  their  most  flourish¬ 
ing  period)*  like  most  people  who 
are  habitually  conversant  with  graye 
and  lofty  matters  —  were  fond  p£ 
diverting  plays,  and  fain  to  laugh 
with,  all  their  might :  but  to  that 
end  they  must  have  farces and  Plau¬ 
tus,  who  well  knew  what  they.vwant- 
ed,  gave  them  farces.  The  polite 
comic  would  have  been  an  unintelli¬ 
gible  language  in  Rome  —  as  it  still 
is*  with  numbers  amongst  us.  The. 
poet  was  obliged  to  strain  his  imagi¬ 
nation,  to  exaggerate.,  to  draw  cari¬ 
catures  for  diverting  his  Roman  au¬ 
dience^ — FrotUi  that  point  of  view, 
however,  it  is  not  the*  intention  of 
Horace,  at  present,  to  contemplate  the 
subject.  —  Careless  about  the  reasons^ 
that  led  Plautus  to  paint  his  charac¬ 
ters  with  so  coarse  a  pencil,  he  esti¬ 
mates  his  performances  according  to 
their  real  value  as  works’,  of  ingenuity 
tacitly  compares  his  caricatures  with 
the  caricatures  of  an  Aristophanes, 
his  moral  forms  w  ith  the  moral  forms 
of  a  Menander  —  and  thence  disco¬ 
vers,  wdiat  was  undeniable,  that  they 
could  not  sustain  the  comparison. 

The. 
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The  learned  interpreters,  who  have 
not  been  able  to  decide,  whether  Ho¬ 
race  in  this  passage  designed  to  com¬ 
mend  or  to  censure  Plautus  ;  and,  to 
the  honour  of  our  poet,  rather,  in 
open  defiance  of  the  laws  of  sound 
criticism,  and  of  the  whole  context, 
incline  to  believe  the  former  than  the 
latter  -(which  they  cannot  reconcile 
w  ith  Horace’s  good  taste  and  discern* 
meat)  —  should  certainly  —  if  it 
were  possible  for  them  —  havetaken 
into  consideration,  that  the  question 
here  does  not  turn  solely  on  the  faulty 
side  of  that  poet  ;  and  that  a  man  of 
such  a  quick  nose,  and  such  an  attic 
palate  as  Horace  « —  a  limner,  whose 
pencil,  when  employed  on  manners 
and  follies,,  traces  such  strong  out¬ 
lines,  and  yetis  sogeptle  in  colouring,, 
gives  the  finest  combinations,  with  so 
much  delicacy,  bps  the  art  of  painting 
with  so  light  a  wash  ifee  interming¬ 
ling  shades  of  the  good  and  bad, 
in  short,  that  a  popt,  who  is  himself 
so  expert  a  moral  painter,  so  just  in 
his  ideas,  so  correct  in  his  expression, 
in  his  diction  so  pure  and  unaffectedly 
ornamental,  as  our  bard  —  must  be 
more  oflendedthan  they  at  the  coarse 
touches,  the  clumsy  jokes,  the  vul¬ 
gar  old-fashioned  dialect,  and  the  in¬ 
correct  style  of  a  Plautus.  To  take 
this  in  evil  part  of  Horace,  is  just  as 
if  we  should  require  of  a  Doiiimichi- 
rio,  or  an  Angelica  Kauffmanii,  that 
they  should  he  delighted  with  the 
drunken  Dutch  sailors  of  an  Ostade, 
or  the  fat  nymphs  of  a  Jacob  Jordans. 

I  shall  only  observe  by  the  way, 
that  this  whole  epistle,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  this  passage  “  on  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  excelling  in  comedy,”  is  as 
exactly  suitable  to  us,  as  if  the  epis¬ 
tle  were  addressed  to  the  dugus Ha¬ 
st  mu  s  pf  our  days.  Who  does  not 
imagine  himself  able  to  write  a  play  ? 
Nothing  is  thought  easier:  and  it  is 
thought  so,  precisely  for  the  same 
reason  alledged  by  Horace,  yvhy  it 
was  tlien  thought  so  ^t Rome 5  and  the 
self-deception  arises  from  exactly 
the  same  principle,  which  Horace 
suggests  to  the  bunglers  in  his  time, 
Every  body  allows,  that  Horace  is  in 
the  right ;  and  yet  we  are  si  ill  con¬ 
tinually  hearing  comedies,  against 
which  he  would  have  slopped  his 
ears  5  and  we  —  to  whom  every  thing 
is  good  (for  it  must  be  really  very 
good,  and  none  but  a  wag  would 
make  us  bflSffcve  it  bad ;)  we  clap  it 


till  our  hands  tingle  ! - 1  say  this 

only  —  for  the  sake  of  saying  it. 
For  to  require  of  the  public  at  large, 
that  it  should  be  consistent,  would 
hot  be  more  reasonable,  than  to  require 
ofHomccthat  he  should  be  pleased  with 
every  thing  that  pleases  the  public. 

To  conclude,  the  judgment  of 
Quintilian  *  respecting  the  R  omaif 
comedy  perfectly  coincides  with  his. 
“  In  comedy,”  says  he,  “  we  come  limp¬ 
ing  at  a  vast  distance  behind  the 
Greeks,  although  iElius  Stolo  was 
of  opinion,  that  if  the  Muses  were 
to  speak  Latin,  it  would  be  in  the 
language  of  Plautus;  and  although 
the  plays  of  Terence  (which  really 
am  the  most  elegant  that  we  possess 
in  this  department)  were  even  attri¬ 
buted  to  Scipio  Africanus.  We  have 
scarcely  attained  to  a  faint  shadow  of 
those  graces  which  were  peculiar  to 
the  Athenians  alone,  &c.” 

Quantus  sit  Dosssnnus  edacibus  in 
purasitis ,  &c.]  The  best  way  is  at 
once  to  confess,  that  we  know  no¬ 
thing  of  this  Dossennus  but  what 
Horace  here  says  of  him.  To  all 
appearance  he  was  a  well-known 
comic  writerywhosc  pieces,  lijy  those 
of  Plautus,  were  still  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Roman  stage..  Those, 
who  cl  1  use  rather  to  make  of  him  a 
parasite  from  one  of  Plautus’s  plays, 
allow  themselves  in  a  curious  man¬ 
ner  of  expounding  the  antient  poets, 
and  convert  a  tart  irony  into  a  tame 
jest.  I  am  therefore  surprised  at 
finding  Baxter  among  them  —  who  is 
apt  to  see  in  Horace  an  irony,  where 
Jin  truth  there  is  none  to  be  seen. 

• -  Valeai  res  ludicra,  si  me 

Palma  negata  mnervm ,  donate  reduc'd  Opt¬ 
ra  am.’]  Though  Horace  might, 
jhave  made  this  declaration  in  the  name 
of  the  comedy-writers  of  his  time  :  I 
believe,  however,  he  had  a  reason  that 
more  nearly  touched  himself,  for  in¬ 
veighing  so  sharply  against  the  incoji- 
venieuces  attached  to  their  profes¬ 
sion  !  He  has  evinced  in  his  satires  so 
many  talents  for  a  comic  poet,  that 
his  friends  and  patrons,  and  per¬ 
haps  Augustus  himself,  might  have 
many  times  expressed  their  surprise 
that  he  had  not  made  some  attempts 
in  that  department  also,  wherein  he 
probably  would  have  surpassed  alj 
that  had  gone  before  liiiq.  He  tells 
us,  therefore,  pretty  plainly,  that  he 

Iriotlt.  Orator,  lib  x.  cap.  1. 
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has  both  too  much  and  too  little  va¬ 
nity  for  making  any  such  attempts; 
too  much  for  sacrificing  his  peace  of 
mind  and  philosophical  •  indolence  to 
the  dubious  fame  which  he  might 
tHende  acquire ;  too  little,  for  being 
jn'diffe rent,  and  supine  to  the  caprici¬ 
ous  humour  of , the  Roman  publick, 
in  chse  he  should  once  venture  upon 
Sf>  perilous  a  career.  This  last  point 
furnishes  him  with  an  opportunity  for 
a  huiho rolls,  but  not  therefore  more 
gentle,  sarcasm  on  the  wretched  the¬ 
atrical  police,  and  the  still- more 
wret’chcd  taste  of  Ihe  publick.  What 
man  of  any  worth,  says  he,  would 
work  for  the  play-house  of  a  people 
who  in  the  midst  of  a  good  piece 
suddenly  raise  a  tumult,  and  run 
away  to  see  a  sword-match,  or  the 
dancing  bears  ?  —  Something  of  a 
similar  nature  had  already  happened 
to  Terence  above  a  hundred  years 
before.  His  Hecyra  was  scarcely  be¬ 
gun,  when  a  hubbub  arose  among  the 
spectators,  on  the  subject- of  some 
rope-dancer  that  was  to  he  seen  :  the 
amphitheatre  was  deserted  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  as  all  the  world  ran  to  the 
rope-dancers,  Shortly  after,  the  piece 
was  given  again.  The  first  act  went 
on  very  well.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
second,  tidings  were  brought  that  the 
gladiators  were  going  to  fight  (datum 
iriglddialores ).  All  at  once  a  general 
uproar  ensued,  the  people  began 
shouting,  screaming,  pressing  upon 
one  another  to  be  in  time  for  the  best 
places,  and  the  players  were  obliged 
vo  retire,  In  one  of  Cicero’s  letters  *, 
where  he  gives  an  account  to  his 
philosophical  fiiend  Marius,  of  the 
magnificent  entertainments  during  se- 
veraldays,  wherewith  the  great  Pom- 
pey  marked  the  opening  of  his  am¬ 
phitheatre,  may  he  seen  several  re, 
murks  in  corroboration  of  what  Ho¬ 
race  here  advances  concerning  the 
-prevailing  taste  of  the  Homan  peo¬ 
ple  _  although  in  fact,  the  worst 
that  can  be  said  ot  it  is,  that  the 
Romans  in  that  particular  were  not 
better  than  any  other  people  in  the 
world.  But  not  only  the  populace, 
says  Horace,  the  higher  orders  like- 
W'lsc  are  infected  with  tors  passion  for 
plays,  in  which  the  eyes  alone  are  en, 
tertained.  They  go  to  the  amphi- 

*  Ad  familiar,  lib.  vh.  cap.  2.  written  :n 
the  year  603. 


theatre  to  see,  not  to  hear;  what  the 
poet  has  executed  in  a  comedy,  is  to 
them  only  by-work :  the  decorateur 
and  play-house-tailor  are,  in  reality, 
the  principal  characters.  Even  the  ac¬ 
tor  is  nothing  more;  a  dumb  man 
might  as  well  make  his  entrance  as 
be;  for  if  he  is  applauded,  it  is  not 
what,  he  says,  but  the  elegance,  or 
the  queer  outlandish  cut  of  his  dress, 
that  wins  the  universal  approbation. 
Long,  showy  processions,  strange  ex¬ 
otic  animals,  a  Camel o-pardel,  a  white 
elephant- —  these  are  the  comedies, 
at  which  our  childish  publick  are  most 
agreeably  entertained.  And  we  are 
amazed,  that  our  tragic  drama  is  iu 
the  wane  ;  that  our  comedy  is  no  beb* 
ter !  that  no  man  of  talents,  who  fias 
any  regard  for  his  reputation,  will 
work  for  our  theatre!  — What  is 
most  remarkable  in  the  whole  of  this- 
passage  is,  that  Maecenas,  and  Au¬ 
gustus  himself,  were  so  violently 
smitten  with  it;  and  it  se<?ms  to  me 
as  if  Horace  could  not  well  have  more 
clearly  insinuated,  that  he  alone  was 
to  blame,  if  the  correcter  taste,  and 
the  genuine  art  of  the  Muses  (art 
musica ,  as  Terence,  by  way  of  emi¬ 
nence,  calls  the  dramatical  art  of  po¬ 
etry)  should  entirely  go  to  decay. 
We  need  only  compare  the  43d  chap¬ 
ter  of  Suetonius’s  Augustus  with  this 
passage,  for  perceiving,  that  it  was 
Augustus  who,  partly  because  he him¬ 
self  was  a  particular  admirer  of  the 
comedy  for  the  eyes,  partly  from  po¬ 
pularity,  and  the  political  design  of 
rendering  his  government  agreeable  to 
the  nation  by  an  exuberant  complai¬ 
sance  to  their  prevailing  taste  —  that 
it  was  Augustus,  I  say,  who  by  every 
species  of  novel,  curious  and  striking 
spectacles,  absolutely  prevented  the 
Romans  from  recovering  their  sen¬ 
ses.  Spectaculorum  assiduitate 
varietafe  atque  reagnificentia  omnes 
antecessit,  says  Suetonius ;  acd  adds, 
that  Augustus  had  even  somewhere 
said,  that  he  had  already  four  times 
in  his  own  name,  and  on  the  part  of 
other,  either  absent,  or  not  suffici¬ 
ently  opulent  magistrates,  three  and 
twenty  times  given  public  showfc  (of 
that  sort,  namely,  which  had  been 
continued  for  several  days  successive¬ 
ly).  He  gave  plays  on-  the  great 
market-place,  in  the  theatre  of  Mar¬ 
cellas,  in  the  different  amphitheatres, 
which  had  been  built  under  him,  ia 
■  •  -  - «  w'  -i  ■  the 
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the  Circus,  and  in  the  Septis  JuTiis  *, 
which  last  was  particularly  used  for 
the  great  hunts  or  chaces  of  wild 
beasts,  which,  after  the  gladiators, 
was  the  darling  spectacle  of  the  .san¬ 
guinary  Romans.  He  gave  them 
Grecian  sword-plays,  races  of  all 
kinds,  and  even  sea-fights,  in  a  pond 
of  enormous  size,  dug  for  the  nonce 
beside  the  Tibur,  and  surrounded  by 
a  plantation  of  trees.  He  was  not, 
however,  satisfied  with  entertaining 
the  people  only  on  the  proper  play- 
days  with  spectacles;  hut  whenever 
any  thing  rare,  or  never  before  seen, 
was  brought  to  Rome,  (of  which  he 
took  care  there  should  he  no  want) 
he  gave  public  exhibitions,  now  in 
one  part  of  the  town,  now  in  others ; 
for  instance,  a  rhinoceros,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  huge  and  fierce  tiger,  a 
snake  full  50  ells  in  length,  a  dwarf 
Dot  quite  two  feet  in  height,  and 
weighing  only  IT  pounds,  &c.  At 
the  same  time  he  provided  that  there 
was  no  defect  of  dramatic  represen¬ 
tations ;  and,  indeed,  in  all  kinds  of 
tragedies,  comedies,  and  farces,  and 
per  omnium  lingua  rum  hist  nones , 
that  is,  by  Latin,  Greek  and  Oscian 
actors;  —  but,  as  scenical  represen¬ 
tations  were  given  only  for  the  sake 
of  variation  and  complement ;  and  the 
principal  view  being  to  divert  the 
>opulace  by  buffooneries  and  ridicu- 
ous  tricks;  the  interests  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  Muse,  and  the  theatrical  art, 
were  little  consulted.  Indeed,  a  more 
material  reason  why  both  must  of 
necessity  fall  into  decay,  seems  to 
have  been  this:  that  the  two  great 
actors  Aisopus  and  Roscius  had  left 
no  scholars,  or  successors,  worthy  of 
such  masters.  Those  Romans,  who 
by  them  had  been  accustomed  to  what 
was  most  perfect  and  elegant  in  that 
department,  could  not  reconcile  them¬ 
selves  again  to  mediocrity  ;  and  as  now 
the  farnous  pantomimes,  Py lades  and 
Bathyllus  (Maecenas’s  minion)  had  ful¬ 
ly  entered,  and  with  just  as  much 
beauty  of  form,  just  as  great  talents, 
just  as  much  enthusiasm  for  their  art, 
displayed  in  one  of  the  new  kind  of 
comedies,  all  the  graces  of  dancing 

*  These  septa  formed  a  large  square  or 
place  in  the  Campus  Martins,  round  which 
Lepidus  had  carried  a  magnificent  gal¬ 
lery.  Agrippa  ornamented  it  with  paint¬ 
ings  and  bas-reliefs :  and  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  named  it  Septa  Julia.  Dio. 
lib.  liii. 


and  gesticulation,  and  represented  to 
the  captivated  admirers,  both  male 
and  female  (the  latter  naturally  de¬ 
cided  the  fortune  of  this  new  come¬ 
dy)  the  same  image  of  perfection,  of 
which  the  old  people,  who  had  seeu 
a  Roscius  and  vEsopus,  were  conti¬ 
nually  talking  with  rapture;  so  no¬ 
thing  was  more  conceivable,  than 
that  Melpomene  and  Thalia  must 
give  place  to  Terpsichore;  and  the 
Roman  publick  prefer  seeing  tragic 
and  comic  subjects  drawrri  from  til* 
fabulous  and  heroic  ages  of  Greece, 
danced  by  a  Bathyllus  or  Pylades, 
to  hearing  them  declaimed  by  indif¬ 
ferent  imitators  of  Roscius.  So  na¬ 
tural,  under  all  these  circumstances, 
was  the  declension  of  taste;  and  no 
less  apparent  is  it,  that  Augustus, 
mediately  at  least,  was  so  accessory 
thereto;  that  we  may  always  reckon 
the  tacit  reprehension  of  Horace, 
loud  enough  for  being  admitted  as  a 
fresh  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  frank 
and  generous  disposition,  which  we 
have  already  learnt  from  so  many 
other  proofs  to  attribute  to  him. 

Sc  rip  lores  cvitem  narrare  putaret  asello 
Fab  el  lam  sardo.]  Ill  allusion  to  the 
Greek  proverb  :  ovuj  tic  sArys  p.Vcov}  o  $£ 
rcc  uicc  :  —  one  told  the  ass  a  tale — 
and  what  said  the  ass  to  it  ?  —  he 
shook  his  ears. 

Tanto  cum  strepitu  ludi  spcctan - 
lur.~\  Seneca,  who  lived  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  later  than  our  poet,  gives  in  one 
of  his  letters  a  similar  description  of 
this  rustling  noise  which  accompa¬ 
nied  the  Roman  plays,  —  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  complimenting  himself  on 
the  strength  of  his  mind,  which 
would  not  suffer  itself  to  be  disturbed 
in  its  reflections  by  it.  Ecce  Circen- 
sium  obstrepit  clamor  :  subita  aliqua 
$  universa  voce  feriuntur  aures  metr, 
tree  cogitationem  excutiunt ,  nec  in- 
terrumpunt  quidem.  Fremitum  pa - 
tientissime  fero :  multcc  voces  in 
union  con  fusee  pro  fiuctu  mihi  sunt 
aid  vento  sylvam  verberante, 
Epist.  83. 

Ut  magus ,  modo  me  Thebis ,  mo  do 
ponit  si  then  is."}  Baxter  has  here  had 
the  misfortune  to  imagine  in  an  evil 
hour,  that  all  the  other  expositors  of 
Horace  have  not  understood  this  pas¬ 
sage;  and,  that  he  alone  had  the 
nose  to  smell  the  irony,  which  lurks 
in  this  commendation  of  the  dramatic 
art.  In  short,  that  sagacious  critic 

sup* 
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supposes  Horace  to  have  meant  no¬ 
thing*  else  than  that  “  he  envied  a 
Latin  comic  writer,  no  more  than  he 
did  a  rope-dancer,  who  for  the 
purpose  of  amusing  the  silly  plebe - 
cula,  was  foolish  enough  to  risque 
his  own  neck  —  hut  all  he  has  to 
adduce  in  support  of  his  supposed 
irony,  are  the  words  above  quoted 
from  Quintilian :  /? i  comaedia  maxima 
claudicamus ,  which  is  here  nothing 
to  his  purpose-  For  it  is  manifest 
that  Horace  is  here  speaking  not  so 
much  of  comedy  as  of  tragedy,  to 
which  alone  the  inuniter  angit,  irri¬ 
tate  mulcele  falsis  terrorihus  impiety 
and  even  the  modd  me  Thebis ,  mo  do 
ponit  Athenis  have  a  plain  and  un¬ 
forced  appropriation.  Besides,  the 
insipidity  of  meaning  nothing  more 
by  this  last  line,  than  to  say,  “  he 
lays  the  scene  now  at  Thebes  (as 
Plautus  in  the  Amphitryo),  now  at 
Athens,  the  most  usual  theatre  of 
the  old  comedy,”  —  is  not  at  all  in 
his  manner.  It  appears  evident  to  me, 
that  he  here  has  iEschylus  and  So¬ 
phocles  in  view;  and  that  the  signi¬ 
fication  of  the  words,  ille  per  exUli- 
tumi,  &c.  whether  abstractedly,  or  in 
combination  with  the  whole,  can  he 
no  other  than  this  :  lest  thou  shouldst 
suppose,  that  I  scorn  the  dramatic 
art  simply  because  I  am  sensible  of 
my  own  incapacity  to  excel  in  it,  I 
declare,  that,  in  my  mind,  nothing  is 
more  difficult  than  an  art  which 
casts  us  into  every  passion  at  will  — 
is  able  so  strongly  to  interest  us  in 
an  old  fabulous  story,  said  to  have 
happened  two  thousand  years  ago,  at 
Athens  or  Thebes,  that  our  thoughts 
are  entirely  engrossed  by  it,  asthough 
it  were  a  matter  that  immediately 
concerned  ourselves,  that  we  are  in 
a  manner  contemporaries  and  coun¬ 
trymen  of  the  acting  persons,  and 
take  as  lively  an  interest  in  their 
fates  and  fortunes,  are  as  anxiously 
agitated  between  hopes  and  fears 
about  the  catastrophe,  as  if  our  own 
destinies  were  to  be  decided  by 
it,  &c.  He  that  can  do  this,  is 
doubtless  master  of  a  great  and  dif¬ 
ficult  art;  it  is  as  easy  to  fall  and 
break  one’s  neck  in  it,  as  in  walking 
upon  a  rope  ;  and  its  effects  are  as 
amazing  as  illusions  of  magic ;  we 
know  that  we  are  deceived,  and  yet 
are  deceived,  &c.  This  is  what  Ho¬ 
race  says,  anti  what  every  one,  ex¬ 


cept  Baxter  (who  turns  this  beauti¬ 
ful  sense  into  a  shallow,  forced,  and 
withal  quite  unsuitable  irony),  has 
discovered  in  his  words. 

Gratus  Alexandro  regi  magno  fuit  ille 
Ckterilus*]  Le  nom  de  Chcerilus  a 
pte  malheureux  en  poisie,  says  M. 
Dacier ;  of  three  or  four  poets  of 
that  name,  there  was  not  one  whose 
fame  and  whose  works  survived  him. 
They  were,  therefore,  the  more  for¬ 
tunate  during  their  life-time.  One  of 
them,  who  was  born  at  Samos,  and 
contemporary  with  Herodotus,  wrote 
an  heroic  poem  on  the  victory  gained 
by  the  Athenians  over  Xerxes,  which 
the  victors  took  in  such  good  part, 
that  they  ordered  him  to  be  paid  a 
slater ,  (about  sixteen  shillings  and 
four-pence)  for  every  line,  out  of  the 
public  treasury.  Another  Choerilus 
attended  the  Spartan  general  Ly- 
sander  in  his  campaigns,  ancf  w'as 
paid  by  him  for  — -  making  a  fable  of 
his  history  *.  The  Choerilus  men¬ 
tioned  in  "this  place,  had  the  honour 
to  serve  Alexander  the  Great  in 
the  same  post;  and  for  very  bad 
verses  was  very  royally  rewarded 
in  weighty  philip-d’ors,  if  we  may 
give  credit  to  Horace.  As  the  gram¬ 
marian  Acron  relates  the  affair,  our 
Choeriiuses  would  have  less  reason  to 
envy  their  Grecian  brother.  Alex¬ 
ander,  says  Acron,  agreed  with  his 
poet  laureat,  to  give  him  a  philip- 
d’or  for  every  good  verse  in  his 
Alexandras,  and  for  every  bad  one 
a  slap  on  the  face.  Choerilus,  who, 
like  all  of  his  stamp,  had  a  good 
opinion  of  himself,  fancied  he  heard 
the  golden  philips  chinking  in  his 
purse,  set  briskly  to  w  ork  :■  twenty 
or  thirty  thousand  verses,  thought  he 
(and  it  was  entirely  in  his  own  choice 
how  many  thousand  verses  he  would 
make)  will  yield  a  pretty  round  sum! 
Having  finished  his  task,  there  were 
found,  here  and  there  amongst 
the  rest,  some  tolerable  lines,  for 
which  he  received  his  philip-d’ors  in 
hard  cash  >  but  the  hud  ones,  and, 
therefore,  likewise  thp  slaps  oil  the 
face,  were  so  numerous,  that  poor 
Chceriius,  before  they  came  to  the 
last  Canto,  gave  up  the  ghost,  Se 
non  e  vero  e  ben  ( irovalo .  The  story 
may  be  allowed  to  pass,  without 
trenching  on  the  credibility  of  our 

Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Lv  sander. 
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poet  as  to  liis  relation.  For,  that 
Alexander,  when  he  visited  the  tomb 
of  Achilles,  pronounced  that  hero  hap 
py  in  having  found  a  Homer,  shews, 
indeed,  that  Alexander  wished  like¬ 
wise  for  a  Homer,  on  account  of  the 
exploits  which  lie  then  intended  to 
perform:  not,  however,  that  he  had 
sufficient  judgment  to  decide  whether 
Chcerilus,  who  had,  for  a  couple,  of 
years,  been  offering  himself  as  a  Ho¬ 
mer,  was  really  the  man  he  sought,  or 
not.  Besides,  the  children  of  men, 
great  and  small,  are  so  fond  of  hear¬ 
ing  themselves  praised,  that  even 
bad  verses  grow  continually  better 
by  the  hearing,  if  we  find  ourselves 
celebrated  in  them  —  as  every  day’s 
experience  shews. 

Breotum  in  crasso  jurares  in  acre 
natumS]  Here,  methinks,  our  poet 
may  have  come  to  a  wrong  conclu¬ 
sion.  Alexander  would  be  painted 
only  by  aa  Appelles,  he  cast  in  brass 
only  by  a  Lysippus,  as  he  would  be 
celebrated  in  verse  only  by  a  Homer. 
It  was  lucky  for  him,  that  Lysippus 
and  Appelles  w  re  exactly  his  con¬ 
temporaries  :  had  they  come  into  the 
world  a  hundred  years  sooner,  it 
might  have  fared  with  his  cabinet- 
painter,  and  his  statue-founder,  as 
it  did  with  hisbodv-rpoet.  For,  how 
could  his  majesty  help  it,  if  Chceri- 
lus  was  not  a  Homer?  That  by  this 
opinion  I  do  the  great  Alexander  no 
wrong,  I  can  prove  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  an  unquestionable  connois¬ 
seur  in  performances  of  art,  from 
Appelless  own  words.  Alexander 
used  frequently  to  visit  him  while  at 
work  ;  and,  according  to  custom, 
talked  with  him  on  matters  relative 
to  his  art,  with  the  same  confidence 
and  positiveness,  as  he  could  have  in¬ 
formed  one  of  his  generals  of  the 
causes  that  led  to  the  gaining  or  the 
losing  of  a  battle.  The  painter  of 
the  graces  was  doubtless  a  person 
whom  we  must  give  credit  for  so 
much  politeness,  as  to  teach  him 
how  to  behave  with  the  utmost  pro¬ 
priety  on  such  occasions ;  hut  ho 
was  an  artist  1  and  one  day,  when 
the  great  king  pretended  to  be  ab¬ 
solutely  too  knowing,  he  could  no 
longer  contain,  himseif.  1  beseech 
your  majesty  not  to  taik  so  loud, 
said  Appelles  in  a  low  voice  —  “  do 
you  see  what  faces  the  lads  yonder, 
braying  the  colours,  arc  making  to 


stifle  their  laughter  ?  Plin.  lib.  xxxv, 
cap.  10. 

Dilecti  tibi  Firgilius  Variusque 
poetced]  Horace,  as  we  have  seen, 
kept  himself  always,  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  at  an  awful  distance  from  Au¬ 
gustus.  Virgil  and  Varius  were  not 
so  delicate,  neither  had  they  hi« 
reasons.  Varius  chanted  the  exploits 
of  Augustus,  that  is,  what  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  his  commanders  and  the  cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Romans  had  achieved 
for  him  —  directly  in  ail  appropriate 
heroic  poem  :  'Virgil  proceeded  more 
artfully,  but  his  iEneis  after  all  had 
no  other  object  in  view,  than  to 
serve  as  an  elegant  vehicle  for  the 
grand  compliment  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  old  father  An- 
chyscs : 

— Hie  CcEsar ,  et  omnis  lull 
Progenies,  magnum  cceli  ventura  sicb  axem. 
Hie  vir,  h'ic  es-t  tibi  quem  promitt  it  seepiu? 
audisy 

Augustus  Caesar,  divi  genus,  aurea  condefc 
Saecula  qui  rursus-  Latio,  £)'c. 

These  two  poets  had,  therefore,  me¬ 
rited  the  particular  attachment  of 
Augustus:  and  Horace,  who  never 
envied  them  on  that  account,  who 
was  uniformly  their  friend,  seized 
this  opportunity  the  rather,  because, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  was  render¬ 
ing  justice  to  them,  he  could  thereby 
pay  a  compliment  to  Augustus,  with¬ 
out  any  breach  of  his  sincerity.  Vir¬ 
gil  and  Varius  are  almost  always 
associated  by  our  poet:  and  although, 
the  few  and  short  fragments,  which 
Macrobius,  in  the  6th  book  of  his 
Saturnalia,  has  by'  chance  preserved 
to  us,  from  a  poem  of  this  Varius, 
can  give  us  not  much  more  than  a 
faint  conception  of  the  elegance  of 
his  diction  and  versification:  they, 
nevertheless,  suffice  to  make  us  la¬ 
ment  the  loss  of  his  works.  Quin¬ 
tilian,  indeed,  makes  no  mention  of 
him  among  the  epic  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age :  yet  he  speaks  of  his 
Thyestes,  as  a  work  that  may  be 
matched  against  the  best  tragedies  of 
the  Greeks. 

Si  quantum  cuperem ,  possem  quo - 
qued\  Horace,  in  his  excuses,  uni¬ 
formly  holds  the  same  language; 
mendacem  oportet  esse  memorem : 
but  the  turn  he  here  takes  for  con¬ 
vincing  Augustus  in  right  earnest, 
that  it  is  inability  alone  which  pre¬ 
vents  him  from  clapping  his  mouth 
''  to 
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to  the  trumpet  of  Calliope,  and 
sounding  the  immortal  Strain, 

- — —  Tuh 

Auspiciis  totum  cortf ccta  duello,  per  orbem, 
Etformidatam  Par  this1  te  pnncipe.  Romam, 
even  in  heroic  verse —  this  turn,  I 
say,  is  so  ingenious,  that  he  could 
now  be  pretty  sure  of  not  being  here¬ 
after  again  attacked  on  that  head. 
“  I  should  certainly,  from  a  just  re¬ 
gard  to  myself  and  my  own  reputa¬ 
tion,  prefer  so  grand  arid  copious  a 
theme,  to  such  low,  creeping  ser- 
tnones,  if  I  had  but  powers  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  arduous  task,  &c.” 
This  reason  must  satisfy  Augustus. 
Ait  of  course  lowered  considerably 
his  good  opinion  of  our  poet’s  genius 
and  talents ;  but  Horace  probably 
th  ought  the  independence  he  thereby 
acquired,  though  at  the  expence  of 
his  vanity,  not  too  dearly  purchased 
at  thatf price. 

■ - -  ac  neque  ficto 

In  pejus  vultu  proponi  ccreus  us- 
quam.j  We  may  reasonably  infer 
from  this  passage,  that  it  was  the 
practice,  even  at  that  time,  to  take 
wretched  portraits  of  celebrated  per¬ 
sons,  and  vend  them  about  the  streets 
to  vulgar  customers  as  strong  like¬ 
nesses  :  at  least  it  appears  that  a 
great  number  of  the  heads  of  the  fa¬ 
mous  old  Romans,  with  which  we 
are  even  still,  hi  our  days,  obliged 
to  be  content,  are  of  those  in  pejus 
fictis ,  which  Horace  here  desires  to 
be  excused  from  having  drawn  of 
him,  though  he  was  not  able  to  es¬ 
cape  his  destiny. 

Great  Ormond-sbteet.  W.  T. 

Erratum  in  our  last,  p.  1031,  Erst 
col.  Begin  a  fresh  paragraph  at  Scribendi , 
and  shove  up  the  line  Sub  nutrice,  &c.  to 
the  end  of  the  preceding'. 

Mr.  Urban,  Bath ,  Dec.  14. 

HE  events  of  the  last  week  seem 
to  hasten  the  predictions  of  the 
prophetical  Faber  more,  perhaps, 
than  he  himself  had  any  notion  of 
at  the  time  of  publishing  his  book. 

I  allude  to  the  too  probable  subju¬ 
gation  of  Spain.  Rut,  let  us  not  in¬ 
dulge  in  melancholy,  or  desponding 
speculations.  We  have  it  read  in  our 
ears  every  Sunday,  that  God  is  a  jea¬ 
lous  God,  visiting  the  sins  of  the  fa¬ 
thers  on  the  children ,  to  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  (and  doubtless  more 
distant  generations.)  Let  us,  at  the 
same  time,  cast  our  thoughts  back 


to  the  atrocities  of  Spain  in  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  South  America,  and  we  may 
conceive  to  ourselves  that  this  is  the 
day  of  recompence. 

Let  us  next,  as  Protestants ,  con¬ 
sider  the  downfall  of  the  Romish. 
Religion ,  as  rapidly  advancing';  a 
circumstance  that,  to  our  lathers, 
must  have  seemed  very  remote.  The 
Pope  has  exchanged  a  palace  for  a 
prison ;  and  his  “  soul  is  (as  he  has 
forcibly  expressed  it)  among  lions.” 
The  hierarchy,  likewise,  of  France, 
is  in  a  manner  abolished ,  as  it  is 
stripped  of  all  its  worldly  magnifi¬ 
cence  and  opulence.  The  churches 
and  monasteries  of  Portugal  are  at 
their  last  gasp,  being  deprived  of 
their  treasures,  and  having  had  their 
sanctuaries  violated;  and  Spain  is 
now  undergoing  similar  oppressions  : 
her  Cardinals  and  Bishops  being 
driven  from  their  houses,  or  forced 
to  take  up  arms ;  and  the  ferocious 
institutes  of  St.  Dominic,  which 
arc  alone  in  force  in  that  countrp , 
are  on  the  eve  of  being  for  ever 
abolished.  Your  readers  need  hardly 
be  admonished  that  I  am  speaking  of 
the  Inquisition. 

Among  other  “  signs  of  the 
times,”  I  may  mention  the  auspi¬ 
cious  presages  of  a  Coalition  of 
Sects  from  the  unexampled  success  of 
the  British  and  Foreigu  Bible  Society, 
whose  aim  is  to  distribute  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  all  languages  without  any 
comments. 

If  we  advert  to  the  rerain  which 
the  Gospel  was  first  promulgated, 
we  may  see  symptoms  at  present  of 
a  similar  a;ra  approaching,  when  the 
world,  harassed  and  subjugated  by 
continued  and  wide-spreading  wars, 
may  be  obliged  to  accept  a  long 
repose. 

Let  not,  however,  any  thing  ob¬ 
served  above,  with  respect  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion,  have  the 
effect  of  hardening  our  hearts  to¬ 
wards  our  suffering  brethren  of  a 
different  persuasion;  but  let  the  glo¬ 
rious  example  set  by  the  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  animate  our  hearts,  when  the 
opportunity,  which  will  undoubtedly 
be  afforded  us,  shall  occur.  Our 
Charities  will  continue  to  have  the 
same  effect  as  they  are  already 
known  to  have  produced  ;  and  we 
shall,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, 
by  such  blessed  deeds,  “  heap  coals 
of  fire  on  their  head.”  L.  W* 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Urban,  Dec .  20. 

nT'*  HE  footways  on  the  public  roads 
Jl  are  a  great  accommodation  to 
passengers  of  every  description,  to 
the  tired  soldier  as  to  the  tattered 
seaman.  How  great  is  the  misfor¬ 
tune  then,  when  these  ways  are  torn 
up  by  horsemen,  and  even  by  carri¬ 
ages,  which  is  too  frequently  found 
on  our  roads  remote  from  the  Capital ! 
Among  the  many  increased  expences 
incident  to  modern  times,  from  the 
dearness  of  every  thing,  compared  to 
times  past,  the  increase  of  the  fares 
of  carriages  is  not  the  least ;  and  with 
persons  of  a  small  and  limited  inconle 
they  amount  almost  to  a  prohibition 
of  such  indulgences,  so  that  ive  meet 
persons  on  foot  who  were  wont  to  be 
bowed  to  in  the  stage-coach. 

Local  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the 
Highways  round  London,  and  other 
cities  and  towns,  prohibit  horsemen 
from  riding  on  footways  under  a  pe¬ 
nalty  of,  1  think,  40  shillings.  They 
are  defended  from  the  trespass  of  thp 
carriages  by  posts;  but  in  more  re¬ 
mote  roads,  where  they  are  not,  or 
are  rarely  fixed,  the  carriages  often, 
and  the  horsemen  more  frequently, 
make  free,  when  they  please,  with 
such  footways. 

In  an  abridgement  of  the  Statutes, 
by  John  Cay,  up  to  70  years  ago  (the 
only  book  of  the  kind  near  me)  is,  in 
the  3d  and  4th  of  William  and  Mary, 
mention  of  tl^e  horse  causey  *,  dose 
by  the  cart-way,  which  causey  shall 
not  be  under  three  feet  wide.  And 
in  the  7th  of  the  same  reign,  there  is 
a  Clause  for  securing  the  horse  and 
fool- causey  from  the  annoyances  of 
carts,  under  a  penalty  of  20  shillings. 
I  would  ask,  was  this  a  joint  way  for 
foot  and  horse  passengers,  or  were 
they  two  separate  roads  ?  1  tear  not. 

The  width  of  three  feet  only  was  no 
great  surface  to  permit  such  horsemen 
to  pass  each  other  on  the  road.  Near 
the  city  of  Chester,  a  few  years  ago, 
were  the  different  roads  thither  tor 


*  The  word  Causes’-  is  often,  though 
corruptly,  spelt  Causeway ;  it  is  derived 
from  the  French  word  Chaussee ,  meaning 
lev.ee,  dtgne  pour  retenlr  i'-eem  (Pun  etang, — • 
dhin  revie/e, — a  bank,  a  way  raised  above 
the  rest  of  the  ground.  Dr.  Johnson  quotes 
many  eminent  writers  who  use  the  word  in 
the  corrupt  spelling;  to  which  may  be 
added  Bishop  Burnet,  and  others. 
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ten  miles  or  more  paved  on  this  kind 
of  causey,  though  probably  in  most 
parts  three  tiiri  s  the  width  of  the 
Statute.  The  road  from  Calais  to 
Paris  was  lately,  as  we  read,  furnished 
with  this  kind  of  old-fashioned  causey. 
It  is  observed  by  a  learned  traveller, 
that  the  public  roads  of  England,  and 
their  accommodations,  are  as  far  be¬ 
fore  those  of  France,  as  the  latter  are 
before  those  of -Spain  and  Portugal ; 
and  that  France  is  100  years  behind 
England  in  that  point;  and  Spain, 
probably,  twice  as  much.  The  pub¬ 
lic  papers  inform  us  that  in  the  two 
latter  kingdoms,  where  so  many  brave 
Britons  are  doing  honour  to  them¬ 
selves  and  to  their  country 9  the  roads, 
are  as  narrow,  and  as  impassable,  as 
roads  can  well  be;  like,  perhaps, 
what  our  own  were  before  ih.e  Turn¬ 
pike  Acts  took  place  for  the  widening 
and  improvement  of  the  Highways, 
■which  were  so  vehemently  opposed, 
although  capable  of  the  very  best  ef¬ 
fects,  as  is  since  found,  by  forward¬ 
ing  commercial  intercourse. 

To  return  to  our  loot-ways.  Ci¬ 
ties,  Corporations,  and  townships,  sf 
they  have  no  Act  of  Parliament  for 
them,  may  protect  their  footways 
from  injuries,  if  they  please,  by  fines 
levied  by  the  Magistrates,  as  I  humbly 
suppose,  But  is  there  a  general  Act 
of  Parliament  to  preserve  them  in 
distant  places  ?  I  have  been  taught 
to  think  horsemen,  so  intruding,  were 
subject  to  a  penalty.  A  very  well- 
informed  gentleman  near  me,  says 
there  is  none  such  existing  ;  for,  says 
he,  foot-passengers,  ss  they  pay  no¬ 
thing  towards  the  roads,  can  claim 
no  privileges  oh  them ;  and  what  is 
done  by  tire  Road  Surveyor  in  such 
roads  for  their  accommodation  is  a 
voluntary,  and  not  a  compulsive  act. 
If  it  is  so,  would  it  were  otherwise  ! 
The  other  day  1  met  a  weary  seaman, 
poorly  clad,  and  almost  barc-foot, 
dragging  his  limbs  along  in  the  mire. 
The  honest  fellow  had  good  hifmour 
in  his  countenance.  1  stopped.  “  My 
eyes,  my  noble  master,”  says  Jack*, 
“  here  1  am,  pitching  and  heaving, 
fore  and  ait.  Can  your  honour  start  a 
quid  for  a  brother-seaman?”  “Yes, 
my  good  fellow,  I  think  I  can ;  take  it, 
box  and  ail,  it  may  help  you  into 
port ;  and  here  is  something  for  a 
glass  of  grog  before  you  turn  in.”  I 

slipped 
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slipped  off,  when  he  gave  me  three 
hearty  cheers,  and  went  on  singing 
King  George  and  eld  England  for 
ever «, 

If  the  foot-ways  were  guarded  with 
good  oak  posts,  and  furnished  with 
-an.  arm  or  transum  at  the  top,  they 
would  he  the  best  secured  from  horse¬ 
men,  mriil  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
their  preservation  shall  be  issued  by 
the  humanity  of  our  good  Legislators, 
for  the  happiness  of  the  Community, 
as  well  as  of  Yours,'  &c.  A  Wusm. 


Mr.  Urban, 


*37,  •  SL  Mart  iris- 


lanes  Alov.  11, 

THERE  is  a  disease  affecting  the 
hair  of  children,  seemingly  im¬ 
ported  from  the  East  and -West  In¬ 
dies,  that  has,  of  late,  become  very 
prevalent,  and  baffles  every  means 
used  for  its  extirpation.  It  usually 


cause,  as  well  as  the  best  method  of 
preventing  its  spreading  in  large  fa¬ 
milies,  and  of  treating  it,  he  will  be 
entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  publick  at 
large,  and  will  oblige  many  of  your 
readers,  as  well  as,  8ir, 

^  ours,  &c.  James  Hall. 

Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  31. 

OCR  Old  Correspondent,  p.  1088, 
highly  flatters  my  ardent  zeal 
for  the  protection  of  our  Antiquities, 
when  he  supposes  the  True  English¬ 
man,  p.  966,  to  be  my  representative. 
Indeed  i  glory  in  that  proud  name  at 
any  rate;  and  that  1  have,  with  a 
friend  of  mine,  been  watching  and 
prying  into  the  Confessor's  Chapel,  in 
regard  to  the  late  proceedings  con¬ 
cerning  the  Addison  monument.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  no  enmity  to 
Mr.  Gafere,  pm.  the  Abbey  Mason  $ 


,  -  —  sr  . -  --  - - -J  LUO-  AUUCY  lviasop  ; 

makes  its  appearance  m  a  small  round  yet,  when  he  does  away  our  Antiqui- 


-spot,  that  appears  bare  and  scurfy, 
and  that  generally  increases  in  size, 
while  others  break  out  in  other  parts 
of  the  head.  Some  call  it  a  ringworm, 
while  others  affirm  that  it  is  nothing 
bat  a  scald  head.  But  does  not  a 
scald  head  generally,  or  indeed  always, 
Itu'ra  to  sores,  which  it  would  appear 
never  happens  in  the  above  disease  2 
Among  the  various  remedies  pro¬ 
posed  for  it,  the  most  common  is  sul¬ 
phur  and  far.;  but  this  is  a  na$ty  ap¬ 
plication,  and  so  tedious,  that  it  may 
be  used  for  months  without  effecting 
a  curfeJ*  • Gunpowder,  Scotch  snuff. 


ties,  1  must  put  in  my  protest,  as  a 
faithful  guardian  is  in  duty  bound  s© 
to  do. 

*  l  had  hoped.  An  Old  Correspond¬ 
ent  would,  after  my  hint,  p.  600, 
have  come  upon  the  stage  of  contro¬ 
versy  like  a  man,  with  his  face  un¬ 
masked,  and  subscribed  to  his  opi¬ 
nions  his  real  signature,  as  doth 
Yours,  &c.  J.  Carver. 


Mr.  Urban. 


Dec.  28. 


infusions  of  tobacco,  vinegar,  .  and  admissions, 
mushroom  juice,  have  all  been  tried.  Hospital 
with  different  success ;  but  nothing,  " 
as  yet,  appears  to  have  .been  disco¬ 
vered,  which  can  be  depended  on  as  a 
certain  cure. 

The  moires  familhe,  and  many  re¬ 
spectable  people  connected  with  aca¬ 
demies  about  London,  have  had,,  of 
late,  a  good  deal  of  trouble  With  this 
disorder,  and  are  touch  alarmed. 


SHALL  be  much  obliged  to  you, 
if  you  will  insert  in  your  publica¬ 
tion  the  following  statement  of  the 


&c.  at  the 


From  what  I  know  of  it,  I  am  some¬ 
times  led  to  think  it  extremely  infec¬ 
tious.  At  omy  rate.  Bishops,  I  know, 
having  put  their  hands  on  certain 
young  people's  heads  for  confirma- 
4ion,  are  very  careful  in  w.i ping  f  heir 
hands  immediately  after,  and  in  wash¬ 
ing  them  well,  as  soon  as  they  can, 
if,  therefore,  any  of  your  medical 
readers  could  make  it  convenient  to 
turn  their  attention  to  this  matter,, 
and  have  the  goodness  to  give  some 
information  a*  lo  the  predisposing 


Magdalen 
TJiis  excellent  institution 
has  now  been  established  for  fifty 
years,  the  day  of  its  opening  for  th« 
admission  of  unfortunate  seduced  fe¬ 
males  being  the  1 0th  August,  1758,$ 
from  which  time,  previously  to  ISOfo 
the  admissions,  as  appears  from  the 
printed  annual  account,  were  377a; 
in  1807,  90;  total  3805.  Discharged 
in  the  same  period,  3699.  In  1807, 
those  discharged  were  as  follows:  re¬ 
conciled  to  friends,  placed  in  service, 
or  other  reputable  au'd  industrious 
occupations,  64  (six  more  than,  in 
i  806  );  lunatic,  troubled  with  fils,  or 
incurable  disorders,  1;  discharged  at 
their  own  request,  13;  for  improper 
behaviour,  8.  Remaining  in  the 
House,  January  7,  1808,  80.  It  is 
remarked  in  the  account,  that  the 
women,  when  'discharged  from,  the 
House,  are  for  the  most  part  under 

TWENTY  YEARS  OF  AGE. 
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In  the  Edinburgh  Magdalen  Asy - 
lum,  the  number  of  young-  women 
in  the  House  on  the  31st  December, 
1307,  25.  The  amount  of  the  work 
carried  on  in  the  Asylum  in  that  year 
is  stated  as  follows,  which  appears  to 
be  strongly  characteristic  of  Scottish 
industry  : 
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This  Asylum,  in  consequence  of 
the  ejection  of  a  new  house,  and  fur¬ 
nishing  it,  had  incurred  a  debt  of 
twelve  hundred  pounds,  which  it  is 
hoped  they  have  been  able  to  pay  off 
by  the  donations  and  annual  subscrip¬ 
tions  since  received. 

Whilst  we  rejoice  at  the  opportu¬ 
nities  offered  by  these  and  other  Asy¬ 
lums  for  the  same  purpose,  to  those 
who  have  been  led  astray,  of  reform¬ 
ing  their  lives,  we  cannot  but  lament 
the  slight  exertion  on  the  part  of  the 
Legislative  and  Executive  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  protect  innocent  females 
from  the  artful  contrivances  6f  liber¬ 
tines.  Why  are  not  adultery,  and  se¬ 
duction  under  promise  of  marriage, 
or  by  any  artifice  whatever,  made 
crimes  punishable  by  indictment  ? 

Shall  a  child  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years  of  age  fall  a  sacrifice  to  such 
arts,  and  the  perpetrator  feel  him¬ 
self  secure  from  any  legal  punish¬ 
ment? 

We  are  aware  that  parents  may 
bring  an  action  in  some  cases  against 
the  seducer  of  their  child,  and  reco¬ 
ver  what  arc  termed  damages.  But 
the  fear  of  such  an  action  probably 
has  very  little  effect  in  preventing 
the  evil,  as  numerous  cases,  no  doubt, 
occur,  where  there  is  no  great  chance 
of  such  an  action  being  brought.  We 
cannot  but  believe,  were  the  history 
of  the  unfortunate  persons  herein 
mentioned  laid  before  the  benevolent 
and  considerate  members  of  the  Le¬ 
gislature,  that  they  would  turn  their 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  consider 
of  some  means  for  stopping  one  of 
the  greatest  moral  evils  existing  in 
this  country — Female  Seduction. 

A  Subscriber  to  the  Magdalen . 


^  * 

Mr.  Urban,  Oct.  10. 

E  kind  enough  to  insert  in  your 
Magazine  a  few  remarks  of  a 
Stranger,  w  ho  has  been  lounging  about 
the  town  of  Birmingham  during  the 
late  Music  Meeting  ;  I  presume  from 
the  urbanity  of  your  manners  you 
make  a  point  of  being  courteous 
to  strangers;  in  short,  there  is  a 
Divine  command, h  “  Be  ye  cour¬ 
teous  to  strangers;”  and  without  this 
requisite,  it  is  impossible  to  be  a 
gentleman. 

In  visiting  the  celebration  of  the 
Musical  Festival,  my  eyes  were 
highly  gratified  with  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  its  attendants;  my 
ears  pleased  by  the  harmony;  and 
my  heart  made  glad  at  the  sums 
produced  towards  that  Samaritan 
and  laudable  Institution  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  poor,  needy,  and  afflict¬ 
ed.  In  the  next  place,  rambling 
to  some  of  the  Manufactories,  I  en¬ 
joyed  another  festival,  both  of  sight 
and  sound.  How  were  my  eyes 
pleased  in  beholding  the  nodding, 
ponderous  Engine  -  beam,  impelled 
into  gigantic  action  by  the  liquid,  ful¬ 
minating  power  of  Steam;  each  gust 
forcing  the  close- packed  piston  up  and 
down  its  iron  walls,  driving  myriads  of 
wheels  by  its  movement,  the  whirling 
of  which  on  their  axis  (to  me  as  an  ad¬ 
mirer  of  mechanicks)  produced  sounds 
truly  musical  in  my  ears*  Long  jive 
the  memory  of  the  most  noble  and 
ingenious  Marquis  of  Worccst  r !  who 
lirsl»  gave  his  countrymen  this  inven¬ 
tion,  the  real  w  orth  and  value  of  which 
to  man  is  incalculable  ;  for  by  this 
power  alone  can  we  perforate  the 
deep  recesses  of  the  earth,  and  bring 
up  the  various  metallic  ores  above-  , 
ground  for  the  use  of  man,  which, 
previous  to  their  introduction,  were 
covered  by  deluging  streams,  and  bid 
defiance  to  the  miner’s  art.  The 
power  of  Steam-engines  is  now  so 
well  understood  and  regulated,  that 
they  are  employed  in  almost  every 
species  of  arc,  and  can  fie  so 'applied 
as  to  produce  as  fine  a  cotton  thread 
as  ere  Asiatic  fingers  spun. 

As  it  is  by  the  means  of  our  ma¬ 
chinery  we  rival  and  undersell  our 
opponents  in  foreign  markets,  how 
much  are  we  indebted  to  this  greatest 
of  human  inventions,  for  the  facility, 
it  gives  us  in  our  arts  and  manufac¬ 
tures!  Some  of  the  wheels  employed 
in  the  various  machines,  from  their 

rapid 
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rapid  movement  through  the  air, 
produce  sounds  like  the  humming 
of  bees.  .Advancing  farther,  my  ears 
were  assailed  by  harsh  and  grating 
sounds  from  the  friction,  of  ada¬ 
mantine  stye!  oh  the  quick-revolving 
stony  spire,  or  grindstone,  passing 
beneath  them,  each  throwing  out 
bright  coruscations  of  their  own 
latent  fire!  Conceive,  when  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  a  lover  of  peace, 
the  horror  I  felt  on  discovering  that 
these  were  forming-,  grinding,  and 
sharpening  the  steel  into  instru¬ 
ments  of  war  for  the  destruction  of 
the  human  species.  T  turned  my  eyes 
aside,  rejecting  that  in  the  early 
part  of  life  I  had  seen  enough  of 
the  clattering  of  swords  and  spears, 
and  the  bellowing  of  cannon.  How 
truly  piteous  is  the  case,  thought  T, 
that  men  will  not  pursue  the  arts 
of  peace,  and  live  in  harmony,  and 
cease  to  destroy  each  other!  It  is, 
however,  a  solace  to  ray  mind,  that  the 
d,ay  will  come,  when  these  very  im¬ 
plements  of  war  may  be  turned  into 
implements  of  husbandry,  the  swords 
into  scythes,  and  the  spears  into 
priming-hooks;  and  the  terrific  mor¬ 
tar  and  cannon,  which  belch  out  fire 
and  destr  u  ct  i  on  w  i  th  th  under  i  n  g  sounds 
among  the  sons  of  men,  may  be  re¬ 
cast,  and  turned  into  cylinders  for 
civil  purposes  in  the  arts  of  peace*. 
Another  reflection  occurred  to  my 
mind — is  it  right  to  employ  this  in¬ 
genious  invention,  so  well  calculated 
tor  the  arts  of  peace,  to  making 
instruments  of  war  ?  I  conceive  it  is, 
ifl  they  are  to  defend  us  against  our 
enemies,  ox  to  put  down  and  keep 
in  subjection  those  turbulent  spirits 
who  delight  in  blood,  carnage,  and 
war,  and  destroy  the  peace  of  man¬ 
kind.  In  short.  Sir,  1  was  most  highly 
delighted  with  the  various  combina¬ 
tions  of  ingenuity  and  mechanism  in 
the  town  of  Birmingham  for  the 
numerous  manufactories;  the  Jar  I  her 
X-  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  first 
idea  ,  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  of  his 
invention  in  the  steam  engine,  was  caught 
from  placing  a  cannon  upright,  putting 
in  a  little  water,  wadding,  and  shot, 
and  in  that  situation,  applying  caloric, 
or  fire,  round  it's  breech,  rarefying  the 
water,  which,  of  course,  forced  out  the 
■wadding  and  shot;  seeing  which,  the 
utility  of  a  piston  and  rod,  for  mechanical 
purposes,  for  which  the  world  is  so  highly 
obliged  to  him,  then  occurred  to  his  philo¬ 
sophic  mind. 


pursuit  of  which  I  shell  leave  to 
some  oilier  opportunity,  with  only 
now  observing,  that  although  they 
have  great  acquirements,  they  have 
great  wants;  and  I  think  tneir  good 
sense  will  not  let  a  Stranger  give  them 
offence,  by  pointing  some  of  them 
out.  One  is.  that  they  have  no  ef¬ 
fectual  means  of  stopping  the  ter¬ 
rific  devouring  flames  which  might 
assail  either  their  dwellings  or  ma¬ 
nufactories.  The  scanty  portion  that 
might  be  collected  from  individual 
pomps  might  aid  and  assist  in  a  fire 
of  small  magnitude  ;  but  what  would 
that  do  in  a  blaze  of  a  whole  street* 
or  a  range  of  manufactories,  on  fire  at 
once,  which  may  occur  on  a  windy 
day  ?  W e  have  seen  instances  of  that, 
and  lately  too,  of  a  whole  town  being 
nearly  consumed  for  want  of  water* 
witness  Chudleigh  in  Devonshire.  My 
'opinion  js,  that  no  town  like  Bir¬ 
mingham,  with  its  extensive  popu¬ 
lation  and  valuable  manufactories 
(the  destruction  of  which  would  be 
both  a  national  and  commercial  loss), 
ought  to  be  without  every  street  and 
avenue  supplied  with  fire-plugs :  but 
if  the  premeditated  water-works  are 
J  carried  into  effect,  they  will,  of  course, 
remedy  this  serious  evil. 

As  I  am  a  lover  of  improvements, 
they  will  permit  me  to  -remark  ano¬ 
ther  want  in  their  town ;  they  have  no 
convenience,  like  other  towns,  of  co¬ 
vered  Markets.  Why  is  the  laborious 
husbandman  to-stand  in  the  streets,  and 
ofter  for  sale  the  produce  of  the  earth 
in  the  open  streets,  without  any  shelter 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
for  his  goods,  as  well  as  his  person; 
adding  to  the  general  inconvenience 
of  passengers  and  carriages  passing 
through  them  ?  You  may  reply,  “  He 
stands  there  for  his  own  convenience, 
to  sell  his  goods.”  Let  me  add,  he 
stands  there  much  more  for  their 
convenience;  for,  were  they  obliged 
to  go  to  him  at  his  own  home,  serious 
and  inconvenient  it  would  be  to 
them  indeed;  and  hftentimes,  in  win¬ 
ter,  through  dirty  roads  and  pelting 
rain,  it  would  make  them  wish  for  a 
better  convenience,  to  see  them  in 
their  own  town. 

Equally  inconvenient  is  the  tqwu,  for 
warn  of  a  proper  appropriate  place  for 
a  Cattle-market.  II  ow  truly  disagreea¬ 
ble  it  is,  both  to  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
to  pass  through  herds  of  cattle,  pub¬ 
licly  exposed  in  the  streets  for  sale: 

nay. 
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nay,  it  is  much  more  than  disagree¬ 
able,  it  is  disgraceful..  Supposing- all 
the  finances  organized,  and  the  Act 
of  parliament  obtained,  for  erecting 
a  Market,  without  which  it  would 
be  impossible  and  imprudent  to  pro¬ 
ceed;  in  what  place,  and  in  -what 
manner,  would  be  most  proper  to 
erect  it  ?  In  what  place  to  he 
erected,  l  will  not  take  upon  me 
to  describe,  not  'haying  sufficient 
local  information  of  the  town  for 
that  purpose:  but  I  will  hazard  my 
individual  opinion  in  what  maimer 
they  ought  to  be  erected,  and  that 
with  as  much  brevity  as  possible ; 
because  I  hope  in  a  more  serious  way, 
at  some  future  period,  to  go  into 
detail,  and  explain  my  ideas  on  this 
subject  more  fully,  should  I  ever 
again  visit  Birmingham  '  at  a  leisure 
eriod.  In  case  the  erection  should 
e  determined  on,  x  should  of  course 
recommend  every  species  of  articles 
for  sale,  of  the  different  specific  qua¬ 
lifies,  to  be  kept  by  themselves,  viz. 
butchers’  meat  in  one  department ; 
butter  and  poultry  in  another;  fruit 
and  vegetables  in  a  third ;  corn,  hay, 
and  horse  provender  in  a  fourth  ;  and 
the  fifth.,  the  largest ydepartment  of 
all,  to  he  appropriated  for  the  sale 
of  living  cattle;  the  oxen  employ¬ 
ing  one  division,  the  sheep  ano¬ 
ther,  the  pigs  and  horses  the  remain-  - 
der.  The  whole  construction  of  the 
Market,  and  its  various  departments, 
in  all  its  erections  above  ground, 
I-  would  recommend  to  be  wholly 
of  iron.  This,  I  will  avow,  will 
be  cheaper  in  the  end,  than  any  other 
material:  hut  there  is  another  rea¬ 
son;  as  1  love  sy  mmetry  and  unison, 
there  will  be  something  so  congenial 
between  the  materials  and  manufac¬ 
turers  staple,  both  metallic  ores,  that 
will  be  pleasing  both  to  strangers  and 
visitants  ;  for,  what  can  he  more 
picturesque  and  beautiful  than  light 
Gothic  iron-work,  when  cast  from 
elegant  designs?  It  leaves  the  sand 
of  the  mould  with  a  peculiar 
sharpness,  not  easily  to  be  imitated, 
even  in  stone.  I  therefore  recom¬ 
mend,  that  this  order  should  prevail 
through  the  whole,  even  from  the  rail 
for  confining  a  beast  for  sale,  to  the 
elegant  Tabernacle-cut  spire  of  the 
Market-house;  and  chemical  analy¬ 
sis  has  shewn  us  how  to  cover  it  over, 
that  it  shall  not  materially  oxydate 


or  decay.  I  should  like  to  see  Bir¬ 
mingham  produce  something  wor¬ 
thy  of  herself  in  these  much-wanted 
improvements  in  the  Markets.  Is 
not  Birmingham  justly  celebrated 
through  Europe  for  her  ingenuity, 
and  productions  in  the  various  me¬ 
tallic  arts?  Let  her  erect  some  pub¬ 
lic  structure  in  her  own  way,  that 
will  impress  foreigners  visiting  her 
busy  town,  to  what  perfection  they 
can  carry  their  out-door  ait  in  a 
public  erection  in  iron,  as  well  as  the 
finer-polished  trinket,  made  of  the 
purest  metal,  gold,  to  be  worn,  or 
laid  up  in  the  cabinet. 

I  must  confess,  I  am  so  great  aij 
admirer  of  Iron,  that  I  recommend  it 
to  be  used  by  my  friends,  in  every 
situaiioy  where  it  can  he  with  pro¬ 
priety  ;  and  I  know  the  day  is  last 
approaching  when  it  will  be  used 
tenfold  in  this  Island  to  what  it  is 
at  present;  and  we  ought  to  thank 
Providence  it  is  so  excellent  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  forest  timber  in  this- 
country,  that  is  felled  beneath  the 
axe,  and  cannot  now  he  replaced,  as 
the  situations  are  wanted  for  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  from  the 
multiplied  inhabitants  of  our  Island. 
And  is  it  not,  therefore,  a  truly  happy 
circumstance,  that  Iron  can  be  intro¬ 
duced  in  such  numerous  cases,  where 
timber  was  previously  used ;  and 
lessening  our  dependence  upon  a  fo¬ 
reign  supply,  and  encouraging  the 
working  of  our  own  mines  ?  Indeed 
I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind, 
however  the  idea  may  be  smiled  at, 
that  our  gallant  ships,  which  cross 
the  deep,  will,  in  the  course  of  time, 
principally  be  constructed,  of  this 
metal;  and  that  the  improving  science 
of  Chemistry  will  find  out  some  men¬ 
struum  to  anoint  or  over-lay  iron 
with,  that  w-ill  prevent  the  aciduous 
salts  of  the  sea  corroding  it.  Boats 
made  of  this  metal  have  already  been 
wrought  on  the  Canal  at  Birmingham. 
Although  they  may  not  be  so  suit¬ 
able  for  vessels  of  this  nature  in  a 
confined  navigation,  where  they  so 
often  come  in  contact  with  other 
vessels  made  of  softer  materials,  this 
will  not  be  the  case  where  they  will 
navigate  with  room.  My  opinion  is, 
from  their  durability  anti  the  in¬ 
creasing  price  of  timber ,  they  will, 
in  the  course  of  time  be  generally 
adopted.  A  Si  ranger. 

'  Mr. 
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■  Mr.  Urban,  Tun-stall,  Dec.  24. 

,4  8  you  have  made,  honourable 
J/jL  mention  of  what  I  -have- written 
upon  the  subject  of  Lhe  Man  of  Sin, 

I  trust  I  shall  be  permitted,  through 
the  channel  of  your  valuable  Mis¬ 
cellany,  to  make  some  remarks  upon 
Mr.  Faber’s  attack  Upon  the  opinion 
which  I  have  espoused ;  iii  which 
I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  lost  his  temper,  and 
to  have  forgot  that  I  have  an  equal 
claim  to  think  for  myself  with  him. 

I  ain,  Sir,  compelled  to  make  these 
remarks,  because  it  appears  to  me, 
that  my  opinion  is  necessarily  and 
essentially  connected  with  the  whole 
Gospel  History .  That  history,  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  is  an  history  of  the 
great  controversy  concerning  the 
coming  of  Christ ,  or  concerning  the 
true  nature  of  his  character  as  the 
Messiah.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
read  a  single  page  of  that  history, 
without  being  fully  convinced  of  this 
fact.  It  is  equally  evident,  that  our 
herd  himself-  rested  the  main  proof 
of  his  coming  as  the  Messiah  upon 
ike  Best  ruction  of  Jerusalem.  These 
being  facts  which  cannot  be  disputed, 
and'  the  coming  of  Christ  being  the 
subject  treated  of  by  the  Apostle 
Paul,  in  his  second  Epistle  to  the 
Yhessalonians,  ch.  ii.;  I  think  myself 
entitled,  upon  every  principle  of 
«ound  reasoning,  to  assert,  that  I 
have  the  whole  Gospel  History  in 
favour  of  the  meaning  which  1  have 
affixed  to  that  phrase.  Jerusalem, 
it  is  generally  allowed,  was  not  de¬ 
stroyed  when  St.  Paul  wrote  that 
Epistle ;  and  nothing  could  have 
been  more  natural  than  for  an  Apos¬ 
tle  to  write  upon  this  subject,  to 
those  with  whom  he,  was  connected 
in  the  bonds  of  the  Christian  Faith. 
That  he  did  so  in  some  of  his  Epis¬ 
tles,  is  on  all  hands  allowed;  and 
the  comparison  which  I  have  made 
between  ft.  Paul’s  language  and  that 
of-  due  Lord,  as  detailed  by  three  o.f 
the  Evangelists,  is,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  a  full  proof  that  he  did  so 
in  this  instance.  Here  I  might  rest 
the -whole  merits  of  the  controversy 
— but  more  of  this  hereafter. 

Mr.  Faber  says,  I  have  mistaken 
his  meaning  upon  the  subject,  of  the 
■J  postaCy.  Be  it  so — and  be  it  also 
allowed  that  he  is  right  in  asserting, 
that  a  religious  Apastacy  may  be 
simply  a  departure  from  the  purity 


of  the  Faith  in  a  greater  or  a  smaller 
extent.  These  are  matters  which  do 
not  appear  to  me  to  invalidate  my 
position,  that  the  word  Apostacy  was 
not  alone  sufficient,  in  any  instance 
where  it  is  made  use  of  in  the  New 
Testament,  to  ascertain  with  pre¬ 
cision  the  genuine  meaning  of  the 
Writer,  without  some  addition.  In 
the  chapter  under  consideration,  there 
is  no  addition.  1  cannot,  therefore, 
but  think  inv  conclusion  a.  fair  one ; 
that,  as  there  was  in  this  instance  no 
addition,  the -Apostle’s  meaning  must 
be  determined  by  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  the  corning  of  Christ;  that 
being  the  subject  treated  of. 

In  tny  explication  of  the  charac¬ 
teristic  features  of  the  Man  of  Sin, 

I  have  followed  the  commonly  re¬ 
ceived  opinion,  with  respect  to  his 
opposing  and  exalting  himself  above 
all  that  is  called  a  God ,  or  that  is 
worshipped.  As  to  the  rest  of  the 
description,  the  history  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  affords  a  striking 
explication  of  this  part  of  his  cha¬ 
racter;  and  his  silting  in  the  Temple 
of  God,  seems  to  me  peculiarly  to 
■distinguish  him  from  all  other  spi¬ 
ritual  tyrants  or  secular  governments. 

Mr.  Faber  appears  to  have  charged 
me,  somewhat  intemperately,  with 
having  tortured  Ft.  Paul's  language, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  into 
the  right  explanation  ;  and  to  leave 
called  upon  bis  Headers  to  com¬ 
pare  together  Bp.  Newton’s  uncon¬ 
strained  ease,  and  my  painful  labori¬ 
ousness,  in  explaining  this  part  of 
the  Prophecy.  But,  whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  such  a  comparison, 
concerning  which  I  feel  not  the  least 
degree  of  anxiety,  I  must  observe, 
that  when  I  cannot  contribute  to  ex¬ 
plain  Scripture  without  torturing  it, 
1  w  ill  cease  to  expla  in  it  at  all.  I  have 
invariably  beep  the  determined  op¬ 
ponent  of  all  double  meanings  and 
secondary  senses,  in  Bp.  New  ton,  and 
in  others  of  no  less  note,  which,  of 
all  others, /deserve  the  name  of  tor¬ 
turing. 

An  instance  which  Bp.  Newton 
has  given  of  his  torturing  Scripture, 
is,  I  believe,  so  gross,  as  is  altogether 
unexampled  in  modern  times;  and 
as  it  appears  to  me  to  have  led  him 
so  strenuously  to  support  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  St.  Paul’s  Man  of  Sin  to 
fhc  Papacy,  1  shall  beg  leave  to 
mention  it.  Speaking  of  Matt.  xxiv. 

34, 
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31,  and  its  connexion  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  part  of  the  chapter,  he  says, 
“  It  is  to  me  a  wonder,  how  any 
man  can  refer  part  of  the  foregoing 
discourse  to  the  destruction- of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  and  part  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  or  any  other  distant 
event,  when  it  is  said  so  posi¬ 
tively  here  in  the  conclusion:  *  All 
these  things  shall  he  fulfilled  in  this 
generation.’  It  seems  as  it  our  Sa¬ 
viour  had  been  aware  of  some  such 
misapplication  of  his  words,  by  ad¬ 
ding  yet  greater  force  and  emphasis 
to  his  affirmation:  4  Heaven  and 
Earth  shall  pass  away ;  hut  my  words 
shall  not  pass  away’.”  Am!  yet,  with 
an  inconsistency  that  is  truly  asto¬ 
nishing,  he  hesitates  not  to  assert,  that 
our  Saviour  had  a  farther  view  and 
meaning  in  it ;  namely,  as  typical  of 
the  end  of  the  world.  44  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  that  text,  4  Of  that  day  and 
hour  knoweth  no  man,’  &c.  the 
consistence  and  connexion  of  the 
discourse,”  the  Bishop  says,  “  obliges 
us  to  understand  it  as  spoken  of  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem;  but,  in  a  higher  sense,  it  may 
■fee  true  also  of  the  time  of  the  end 
of  the  world  and  the  . general  judg¬ 
ment”  If  this  is  not  torturing  Scrip- 
lure,  I  know  not  what  is ;  and  I  have 
adduced  it  because  the  chapter  so 
tortured  has  an  immediate  relation 
to  the  coming  of  Christ.,  i.  c.  as  Bp. 
Newton  himself  acknowieges,  to  the 
destruction  of  Jerusah  tiu  And  yet 
it  appears,  that  Bp.  Newton  is  Mr. 
'Faber’s  oracle,  upon  whom  he  has 
bestowed  the  unqualified  praise  of 
treating  his  subject  with  the  most 
unconstrained  case ;  and  has  asserted, 
that,  upon  comparing  my  exposition 
with  his,  he  is  even  more  firmly 
persuaded  than  ever  he  was,  that  Ins 
Lordship's  view  of  the  subject  was 
perfectly  accurate. 

But,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Faber’s 
confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  Bp. 
Newton's  system,  a  very  few.  words 
will  be  sufficient  to  shew,  that'- the 
very  foundation  of  his  system,  is  es¬ 
sentially  defective.  His  Lordship  has 
not  produced  any  evidence  which  de¬ 
serves  the  name  of  evidence,  that 
the  coming  of  Christ,  as  connected 
with  the  ^revelation  of  the  Man  of 
Sin,  is  his  second  coming.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  obliged  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  the  context  to  prove  that 
this  is  the  Apostle’s  meaning.  But  is 


not  this  a  mode  of  reasoning,  not  only 
entirely  unsatisfactory,  but  a  decisive 
proof  of  the  deficiency  of  other  evi-" 
deuce?  If  this  be  the  fact,  the  un¬ 
constrained  ease  with  which  the  Bi¬ 
shop  has  raised  his  superstructure  will 
add  nothing  to  the  stability  of  the 
building.  But  how  stands  the  case 
with  respect  to  the  evidence  of  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  the  coming 
of  Christ ,  which  1  have  adopted  ?  if 
there  is  any  part  of  the  evidence 
which  I  have  adduced,  with  respect 
to  the  meaning  of  this  celebrated 
chapter,  more  luminous  than  ano¬ 
ther,  it  is  upon  this  very  point.  This 
I  assert,  without  tear  of  contradic¬ 
tion.  hi  short,  I  am  most  firmly 
of  the  opinion,  that  the  coming  of 
Christ ,  mentioned  by  St.  Paul,  is  *© 
closely  connected  with  the  Gpspci 
History ,  and  more  particu.larly'witk 
our  Lord’s  prediction  of  the  destruc * 
lion  of  Jerusalem ,  that  they  must 
stand  or  fall  together.  Upon  this 
ground,  I  hesitate  not  to  rest  the 
merits  of  the  controversy  concern¬ 
ing  the  genuine  meaning  of  the  rest 
of  the  chapter. 

In  Air.  Faber’s  observations  upon 
what  1  have. said  upon  2  Thess..  ii.  9*,  he 
appears  to  use  the  language  of  one 
triumphing  over  a  fallen  adversary 
but,  I  trust,  he  would  have  checked, 
his  triumph  a  little,  if  he  had  seri¬ 
ously  reflected.,  that  the  proofs  oS" 
this  part  of  the  character  of  the  Mah 
of  Sin,  as  applied  to  the  Jewish  no¬ 
tion,  are  tjrawnfrom  our  Lord’s  own 
declaration,  that  such  would  be  the 
case;  and  from  Josephus’s  assertion* 
that  it  ic as  actually  the  case.  Thai 
St.  Paul’s  language  here  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  Papacy ,  I  never 
thought  of  denying;  nor  yet,  .that, 
many  other  parts  of  the  Apostjes 
description,  are  extremely  applica¬ 
ble  to  the  Church  of  Pome,  ip  rio 
instance  that  I  am  aware  of,  have 
I  treated  the  advocates  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  St.  Paul's  Man  of  Sin  to 
that  Church  with  disrespect;  and  I 
cannot  hut  think,  that,  upon  that 
account,  if  upon  no  other,  Mr.  Faber 
would  have  dtfne  himself  no  discre¬ 
dit,  if  he  had  shewn  less  asperity  in 
his  attack. upon  me. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  adding, 
that, what  I  have  said  of  Mr.  Faber, 

1  assert  equally  of  Bp.  Newton, 
that  he  has  not  produced  a  shadow 
of  proof  that  5t.  Paul’s  prophecy  of 

the 
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the  Man  of  Sin  and  the  Apocalypse 
are  competed  together.  ^  The  term 
apostacy ;  is  not  to  he  found  in  the 
Apocalypse ;  the  phrase,  the  Man  of 
Sin ,  is  equally  unknown  there;  nor 
does  it  appear,  that  any  of  the  other 
expressions  descriptive  of  his  cha¬ 
racter  ;  his  opposing  and  exalting 
himself  above  all  that  is  called  Hod, 
or  that  is  ivorshiphd ;  or  his  sitting 
in  the  temple  of  God;  have  any  place 
in  it.  I  have  elsewhere  said,  and  I 
repeat  it,  that  I  do  not  understand 
that  book.  Many  very  learned  and 
good  men  have  differed  about  its 
authenticity;  sufficiently  so,  I  think, 
iiot  to  be  too  positive  about  it,  one 
•way  or  the  other,  much  less  to  treat 
each  other  with  harshness  and  seve¬ 
rity  ;  and,  though  I  do  not  enter¬ 
tain  a  doubt  that  my  opinion  of  St. 
Paul’s  Man  of  Sin  is  the  true  one, 
that  is  no  reason  for  my  entertaining 
the  worse  opinion  of  those  who  do 
not,  or  cannot  see  it  iti  the  same  light. 

N.  N ISBETT. 

•  TT  East  Barnet,  Herts, 

Mr.  Urban,  q  4. 

HE  Toleration  Act  of  1  William 
and  Mary,  however  suitable  it 
might  have  been  to  the  moderate  and 
decent  manners  of  those  times,  is 
now  become  productive  of  serious 
mischief.  It  places  the  Clergy  of 
the  Establishment  in  a  very  unequal 
competition  with  Sectaries ;  since  it 
enables  an  ignorant  mechanick,  how¬ 
ever  ill  qualified  to  discharge  the 
sacred  functions,  without  any  exa¬ 
mination  as  to  ability — Without  any 
security  as  to  his  doctrine,  except 
a  declaration  that  he  is  a  Christian, 
and  belietes  the  Scriptures,  to  esta¬ 
blish  himself,  upon  payment  of  6d. 
wherever  an  overflowing  population 
and  extraordinary  ignorance  pro¬ 
mise  a  harvest  in  return  for  his  per¬ 
nicious  labours;  while  a  Clergyman 
of  the  Establishment,  though  he  be 
ever  so  well  inclined  to  labour  in 
the  vineyard,  cannot  open  his  lip's, 
or  perform  any  function  of  his  sacred 
office,  without  the  special  permission 
of  the  Diocesan  and  the  Incumbent,  or 
Without  incurring  some  ecclesiastical 
cenSure.  The  1st  of  William  and  Mary, 
c.  18,  taken  with  the  practice  which 
has  been  founded  upon,  may  fairly 
be  reduced  to  the  following  abstract : 
“  Forasmuch  as  some  ease  to  scru¬ 
pulous  consciences  in  the  exercise  of 


Religion  may  be  an  effectual  means 
to  unite  their  Majesties’  Protestant 
subjects  in  interest  and  affection  (that 
being  the  intention  of  the  Act);  be 
it  therefore  enacted,  that  any  cob- 
ler,  pastry-cook,  chimney-sweeper, 
or  other  qualified  person,  who  shall 
register  his  oath  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy,  and  his  declaration  of 
belief  in  the  Scriptures,  at  the  Quar¬ 
ter-sessions,  shall  bo  duly  qualified, 
upon  payment  of  6d.  to  teach  and 
preach  any  sort  of  doctrine  that  may 
be  most  agreeable  to  his  ideas  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  or  most  likely  to  attract  a  con¬ 
gregation;  provided  the  doors  of  the 
meeting  be  left  open,  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  all  comers.  And,  in  order  to 
encourage  such  worthy  persons  to 
take  upon  them  the  holy  office  for 
which  they  are  so  eminently  quali¬ 
fied,  every  such  teacher  and  preacher 
shall  be  exempted  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  services,  which  men  in  inferior 
stations  are  always  very  anxious  to 
escape :  They  shall  henceforth  be 
exempt  from  serving  in  the  militia 
of  this  kingdom ;  from  serving  on 
any  jury  ;  and  from  bearing  the 
office  of  churchwarden,  overseer  of 
the  poor,  or  any  other  parochial  or 
Ward  office.” 

These  surely  are  singular  means 
of  uniting  his  Majesty’s  Protestant 
subjects  in  interest  and  affection  ;  and, 
if  the  Act  did  not  inform  us  that 
such  was  its  object,  we  might  he 
really  led  to  suppose,  that  the  in¬ 
tention  was  to  disunite  his'  Majesty’s 
Protestant  subjects  into  as  many  se¬ 
parate  communities  as  possible,  dis¬ 
tinct  in  interest,  and  divided  in  af¬ 
fection.  If  then  the  Legislature  re¬ 
ally  wish  to  secure  the  adherence  of 
the  people  to  the  Established  Church, 
it  seems  advisable  that  it  should  li¬ 
mit  the  number  of  Dissenting  Teach¬ 
ers  to  the  number  of  the  existing 
congregations;  thus,  persons  dissent¬ 
ing,  from  the  conviction  of  their 
own  minds,  would  not  be  precluded 
from  the  comforts  of  spiritual  at¬ 
tendance,  while  less  opportunities 
would  be  left  for  proselytism,  and 
the  abuse  of  toleration ,  by  those  who 
first  take  upon  themselves  the  of¬ 
fice  of  Ministers,  and  then  go  about 
collecting  adherents  by  every  mean** 
that  can  be  devised  “  ad  captanduin 
vulgus.”  They  should  likew  ise  oblige 
every  one  wishing  to  take  upon 
himself  the  office  of  a  teacher  (with 

exception 
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exception  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
Established  Religion  of  Scotland  of¬ 
ficiating  in  England)  to  undergo  some 
examination  before  a  competent  tri¬ 
bunal,  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures,  before  they  are  allowed 
to  register  their  belief  in  them  ;  and 
a  certificate  of  their  acquaintance 
with  them,  and  with  the  nature  of 
the  doctrines  which  they  intend  to 
inculcate,  should  be  required  before 
they  are  allowed  to  practise.  This 
would  secure  the  common  people 
from  the  miserable  delusions  with 
which  they  are  often  overwhelmed. 
And  further,  it  would  be  advisable, 
that  every  Dissenting  Minister  should 
be  confined  to  his  own  dock,  at  least  as 
rigidly  as  those  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  whereby  men  w  ould  be¬ 
come  more  responsible  for  their  ad¬ 
herence  to  the  doctrines  upon  pro¬ 
fession  of  which  they  obtained  per¬ 
mission  to  preach ;  and  would  lose 
the  vantage-ground  gained  against 
the  Established  Church,  by  grati¬ 
fying  the  taste  of  the  vulgar  for 
novelty  and  vanity.  Lastly,  if  all 
temporal  inducements  arising  from 
exemption  from  such  troublesome 
offices  as  are  not  incompatible  with 
their  spiritual  avocations  were  to 
be  withdrawn,  we  should  be  no  longer 
guilty  of  bribing  them  to  interfere 
with  our  religious  interests,  and  to 
undermine  the  foundations  of  our 
Establishments  *. 


Architectural  Innovation. 
No.  CXXIX. 

Chipping  Ongar  Castle,  Essex. 

1808. 

IIE  earth-works  only  remain ; 
(except  a  small  portion  of  wall, 
which  will  be  spoken  of  in  its  proper 
place.)  They  are  very  extensive  and 
perfect  in  plan :  and,  if  an  opinion 
may  be  entertained,  the  buildings  on 
them,  constituting  the' Castle,  must 
have  been  on  the  most  magnificent 
scale.  The  grcbind  on  which  the 
works  are  raised  lies  rather  level, 
though  on  the  North  and  East  there 
is  a  gentle  rise.  The  spot,  upon  the 
whole,  seerns  to  have  been  chosen 
tor  the  convenience  of  receiving  into 
the  main  foss,  from  various  higher 
sources,  a  constant  supply  of  water, 

*  See  Letter  on  the  Education  of  the 
Lower  Orders,  by  John  Way  land,  jun.  esq, 
Gent.  Mag.  Supplement.  1803. 
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which  necessarily  would  run  into  the 
secondary  fosses,  and  thence,  at  no 
great  distance,  empty  itself  into  a 
small  stream,  or  river,  which  runs 
from  North  to  South  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  By  these  means,  the  water  in 
the  fosses  would  always  be  preserved 
clean,  and  in  a  transparent  state. 

The  lofty  mound,  where  once  stood 
the  Keep,  is  situated  on  the  South¬ 
east  point  of  the  works ;  form  cir¬ 
cular,  as  is  the  first  or  principal  foss 
surrounding  it.  F rom  the  N  orth-east 
point  of  the  first  foss,  a  secondary 
foss  takes  a  circuitous  direction  of 
great  extent,  to  theSouth-west  of  ditto, 
inclosing  within  it  an  area  for  an  irre¬ 
gular  three-quarter  circular  court.  It  is 
on  the  Western  point  of  this  outer 
work  that  a  small  portion  of  wall  is 
visible.  At  the  West  point  of  the 
first  foss  is  an  old  house;  the  decora¬ 
tions  may  be  conjectured  to  be  of 
Elizabeth's  reign ;  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  made  out  of  some  great 
square  tower,  or  gateway,  entering 
into  the  Castle  ;  as  its  commanding  si¬ 
tuation,  and  near  affinity  to  the  most 
defensive  part  of  the  walls,  readily 
warrants  such  a  conclusion.  At- the 
North  and  at  the  West  points,  other 
fosses  occur  ;  the  former  sweeps  wide¬ 
ly,  and  the  latter  directly  into  the 
small  stream  West  of  the  works  be¬ 
fore  described.  The  fosses  are  still 
filled  with  water. 

I  profess  myself  but  little  studied  in 
military  works  of  this  kind  ;  yet  let 
me  observe,  that  these  before  us  are 
certainly  of  a  very  regular  and  well- 
conceived  plan,  both  for  the  security 
as  Well  as  the  splendid  ‘conveniences 
of  those  who  were  once  resident  on 
the  noble  confine. 

On  the  West  aspect  of  the  works 
stands  the  Town  of  Chipping  Ongar,  in 
one  line  of  street,  of  a  clean  and  or¬ 
derly  appearance.  The  people  are 
hospitable  to  strangers,  and  well  dis¬ 
posed  to  give  every  assistance  need¬ 
ful  to  those  who  wish  to  study  their 
neighbouring  Antiquity',  the  remains 
ol  the  Castle.  On  the  Southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  a  field  South  of  the  Castle 
are  three  wells  within  a  few  feet  of 
each  other,  of  which  at  this  day  no 
Ongar-man  can  give  any  account, 
when,  or  for  what  purpose,  •  they 
were  made.  No  use  is  made  of  them. 

Chipping  Ongar  Church. 

So  few  of  its  original  features  are 

hi 
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ill  view,  either  externally  or  inter¬ 
nally,  that  I  shall  be  very  concise  in 
my  notes ;  as  I  intend  neither  to  give 
praise  for  the  plastering  over  the  up¬ 
rights,  to  the  annihilation  of  every 
antiertt  particular  ;  take  pains  to  stig¬ 
matize  its  foimdation,  in  calling  the 
edifice  by  the  Wrenean  nickname,  a 
“  Gothic  building;”  or  tell  of  the 
“  handsome  pewirsg,”  or  of  the  “  hand¬ 
some  chandeliers,”  in  the  manner  of 
your  Correspondent  in  p.  1088  ;  who, 
however,  I  am  inclined  to  believe, 
means  well  to  our  Antiquities.  !  shall 
not  commend  the  mean  paltry  wood 
upright  now'  placing  in  the  windows 
in  lieu  of  the  appropriate  stone  mul- 
lions  just  knocked  out;  but  I  must 
be  particular  in  observing,  that  I  was 
in  the  nick  of  time  to  view  the  South 
doorway  of  the  Church,  before  it 
was  banished  from  sight  by  the  laths 
and  plaster  ready  to  be  daubed  over 
it.  Its  fomn  is  plain  jambs  and  a 
plain  semi-circular  head :  each  of 
these  parts  worked  with  tiles;  Roman 
tiles,  probably.  Let  me  go  farther, 
and  say,  that  this  decoration,  with 
the  walls  of  the  building,  may  be  of 
the  most  remote  date  ;  for  though, 
as  soon  as  our  Roman  friends  had  de¬ 
serted  our  shores,  we  hailed  and  re¬ 
ceived  Christianity  among  us,  yet  we 
did  not  so  hastily  turn  from  the  mode 
of  building  which  they  left  behind 
them.  Upon  this  presumption,  al¬ 
luding  principally  to  the  doorway  in 
question,  I  gazed  at  it  as  an  Archi¬ 
tectural  curiosity  of  great  interest, 
and  of  the  highest  regard.  It  may 
be  enquired,  “  Are  the  inhabitants 
wholly  lost  to  the  historic  documents 
of  their  country,  or  so  blind  and  in¬ 
different  to  this  excellent  relick,  as  to 
suffer  a  mean  and  despicable  expedi¬ 
ent  to  do  away  its  features,  perhaps 
for  ever?”  I  answer,  “  All  this  is  un¬ 
dertaken  upon  the  weak  pretence  of 
beautifying  and  improving  the  Church. 
Some  unemployed  inhabitants  might 
want  jobs,  or  might  even  be  church¬ 
wardens  themselves ;  and  thus,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  the  business  is  explained.” 

In  a  line  due  West  ffom  the  Castle, 
at  nearly  a  mile  in  distance,  is 
Greenstead  Church, 
Indisputably  one  of  the  earliest 
pieces  of  Architecture  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  if  we  except  Stonehenge,  and 
are  inclined  to  credit  tradition  on  this 
V  account,  which,  I  own,  my  bias  falls  in 
with,  as  1  found  here  the  same  sensa¬ 


tions,  though  in  a  less  degree,  as 
were  excited  whenever  I  visited  the 
above  stupendous  circle;  a  circle 
where  wc  look  back,  as  it  were,  into 
Time;  but  conjecture  can  fathom  no 
beginning,  though  it  is  possible  many 
may  speculate  as  to  the  precise  hour 
of  its  ending ! 

Gfeenstead  church,  usually  called 
“  the  wooden  church,”  is  evidently 
done  upon  the  Stonehenge  principle  ; 
and,  whatsoever  may  be  its  origin, 
(in  regard  to  what  is  left  of  its  up¬ 
rights,  as  of  a  late  period  some  brick 
and  wood  additions  have  been  ^at¬ 
tached)  it  is  certainly  a  remnant  of 
great  Architectural  importance,  well 
deserving  a  particular  and  professional 
description  ;  not  alone  as  having  been 
once  the  sacred  repository  of  a  Royal 
Martyr,  but  upon  the  score  of  its  be¬ 
ing  so  precious  an  example  of  the 
simple  and  primitive  practice  of  Car¬ 
pentry  among  us.  It  is  a  work  so  sa¬ 
gaciously  conceived,  and  so  judiciously 
put  together,  that  we  are  not  to  won¬ 
der  it  hhs  stood  the  wear  of  ages.  As 
such,  therefore,  let  us  weigh  well  its 
merits,  and  give  that  praise  to  a  far- 
distant  specimen  of  Art,  which,  I  trust, 
wre  shall  find  on  investigation  it  well 
deserves.  Ax  Architect. 

(To  he  continued .) 

THE  PROJECTOR.  No.  XC.I. 
r  |  ^HE  conclusion  of  a  year  is  gene- 
JL  rally  attended  with  some  slight 
retrospect,  and  with  some  resolu¬ 
tions,  however  feeble,  that  the  new 
year  shall  be  the  commencement  of  a 
new  life  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  How 
far  such  retrospects  and  such  resolu¬ 
tions  are  serious  and  effectual,  has  ge¬ 
nerally  been  left  to  the  determination 
of  the  individulals  who  enter  upon 
them.  We  have  had,  however,  of 
late,  a  species  of  Projectors  who  start 
from  their  studies  and  their  manufac¬ 
tories  about  this  time,  to  lay  down 
newr  plans  by  which  wisdom  shall  be 
promoted  in  a  degree  hitherto  un¬ 
known,  and  ignorance  banished  from 
Great  Britain  and  her  Islands,  to  take 
refuge  in  those  dark  regions  over 
which  Projectors  have  as  yet  thrown 
no  rays  of  light. 

Among  these  schemes,  I  perceive 
three  or  four  Newspapers,  which  are 
to  report  the  transactions  of  nations 
and  of  individuals,  with  a  perspicuity 
and  accuracy  never  yet  attempted,  or 
never  brought  to  that  perfection  at 

which 
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which  they  are  now  arrived.  If  cre¬ 
dit  maybe  given  to  the  assertions  of 
this  race  of  Projectors,  intelligence  is 
a  thing*  from  which  the  publick  has 
lutherto  been  kept  by  a  combination 
of  Newspaper  writers,  whose  business 
was  to  diffuse  it ;  and  such,  they 
would  make  us  believe,  is  the  scarcity 
of  information,  that  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  must  soon  have  perished 
through  lack  of  knowledge,  if -these 
gentlemen  had  not  slept  forth  to  be¬ 
stow  upon  them,  at  least  the  elements 
of  political  history,  if  not  a  perfect 
and  complete  detail  of  what  is  passing- 
in  every  quarter  of  the  Globe.  For 
this  valuable  and  most  important  pur¬ 
pose,  the  Cabinets  of  Europe  are  en¬ 
joined  to  give  lip  their  papers,  their 
councils,  and  their  determinations ; 
Generals  and  Admirals  are  commanded 
to  exhibit  their  orders,  their  plans, 
and  deliberations;  contending  Sove¬ 
reigns,  whose  object  and  interest  it  is 
to  preserve  a  most  sacred  silence  as 
to  their  designs  upoh  one  another, 
are  ordered  to  communicate  to  editors 
and  paragraph  -  writers,  with  unre¬ 
served  frankness,  and  a  minuteness  of 
detail  equally  honourable  to  the  States¬ 
man  and  to  the  gossip.  And  should 
these  sources  fail,  or,  what  is  more 
likely,  should  they  be  insufficient  to 
fill  the  columns  of  a  daily  paper,  in¬ 
dividuals  are  invited  to  exhibit  the 
arcana  of  domestic  history  ;  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  celibacy,  and  the 
intrigues  and  vexations  of  marriage ; 
and  if  such  invitations  shall  be  slighted, 
they  are  threatened  with  a  system  of 
inspection  from  which  no  secrets  shall 
be  able  to  escape. 

When  these  new  vehicles  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  added  to  the  number  al¬ 
ready  established,  it  becomes  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
supply  materials  adequate  to  so  ex¬ 
tensive  a  demand?  News,  indeed, 
may  now  be  compared  to  food.  \V  hat- 
ever  we  may  eat  to-day,  however 
plentiful  in  quantity,  or  excellent  in 
quality,  we  are  equally  ready  on  the 
morrow  for  a  f  esh  banquet,  and  not 
very  well  pleased  if  the  yesterday's 
provision  be  hashed  up  lor  our  enter¬ 
tainment ;  which,  however,  very  fre¬ 
quently  happens.  Nor  are  we  long 
out  of  bed  before  our  first  meal  ol  in¬ 
telligence  is  served  up,  and  devoured 
with  an  eagerness  proportioned  to  the 
long  fast  which  sleep  had  occasioned. 
There  is  one  respect,  indeed,  in  which 


our  food  differs  a  little  from  our  cu 
riosily.  Previous  excesses  will  some" 
times  unfit  a  man  for  the  solid  enjoy" 
Men t  of  She  breakfast  table,  but  few 
are  known  io  rise  so  much  disordered 
with  the  excesses  ot  the  evening,  as 
to  have  no  appetite  for  the  morning* 
papers.  On  the  contrary  it  has  been 
found,  that  the  more  eagerly  curio¬ 
sity  takes -in  its  gratifications,  the 
more  ready  it  is  for  fresh  supplies  ; 
nor  is  there  an  hour  in  the  day,  a  si¬ 
tuation  in  business,  or  a  posthre  in 
sickness  or  in  health,  which  prevents 
a  hungry  Quidnunc  from  making*  a 
comfortable  meal  upon  a  wet  News¬ 
paper,  or  a  gossiping  News-monger  ; 
or  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  messen¬ 
ger  just  arrived,  especially  if  the 
contents  of  his  dispatches  are  not 
known.  And  here,  by  the  way,  I 
may  observe,  that  certainty  in  intel¬ 
ligence  is  one  of  the  most  unpalata¬ 
ble  of  all  ingredients ;  w  hile  a  wide 
scope  for  conjecture,  and  a  due  por¬ 
tion  of  ignorance,  as  to  all  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  where,  when,  who,  &c.  form 
those  luxurious  dishes  which  we  enjoy 
wit.i  unceasing  relish — 

“  As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 

by  what  it  fed  on.’3 

Some  years  ago,  it  was  thought 
sufficient  if  this  Newspaper-diet  was 
accessible  during  six  days  of  the  week 
only ;  and  the  seventh,  as  in  other 
cases,  was  reserved  as  a  day  of  rest. 
But  a  numerous  baud  of  Projectors 
have  discovered  that  this  was  a  silly 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Laws  of  the 
Country,  and  the  antiquated  customs 
of -Religion  ;  and  have  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  to  indulge  the  publick  with  a 
species  of  Sunday  papers,  or  as  they 
may  be  called  (in  order  to  carry  on 
our  comparison)  Sunday  ordinaries. 
Some  attempts  have  been  made  to 
prevent  these  accommodations;  but 
hitherto  so  much  in  vain,  that  their 
n  u  m  b  e  r  h  a  s  1  ate  1  y  been  nea  r  1  y  d  o  ub  1  ed ; 
and  they  are  resorted  to  with  increas¬ 
ing  gout,  although  they  profess  no 
higher  entertainment  than-  the  re¬ 
mains  and  scraps  of  all  the  fables  of 
the  week,  w  u  now -and  then  some 
kickshaws  of  their  own  ;  or,  perhaps, 
what  they  esteem  a  very  hign  relish, 
the  account  of  a  uew  Play  ;  a  thing 
ci  so  much  importance,  .cat  they 
suppose  Sunday  would  be  an  intole¬ 
rable  and  painful  portion  of  our  exist¬ 
ence,  if  it  were  to  be  passed  in  ignor¬ 
ance 
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ance  of  the  Dramatis  Personae,  the 
plot,  or  a  specimen  of  the  songs. 

In  these  remarks  on  the  analogy 
between  Diet  and  News,  nothing  has 
been  said  of  digestion,  with  which, 
indeed,  the  latter  has  little  to  do. 
The  povrers  of  swallowing  are  Ex¬ 
pected  to  be  great,  but  the  after-pro¬ 
cess  is  a  matter  of  very  111*116  import¬ 
ance.  I  shall,  therefore,  dismiss  these, 
in  order  to  notice  another  set  of  Pro¬ 
jectors,  who  have  appeared  at  this 
fertile  season,  and  whose  object  seems 
to  be  to  extend  the  empire  of  Fashion. 
While  the  purveyors  of  News  convey 
the  event  of  wars,  treaties,  senates, 
and  councils,  these  new  adventurers 
aspire  to  the  higher  honour  of  circu¬ 
lating  the  varieties  of  dress.  This,  it 
is  true,  is  not  absolutely  a  new  at¬ 
tempt,  but  in  its  execution  it  is  now 
proposed  to. extend  it  to  a  degree  hi¬ 
therto  unknown and  whereas  for¬ 
mer  Projectors  were  content  with  ex¬ 
hibiting  in  their  Magazines  of  Fa¬ 
shion,  engravings  sometimes  coloured 
and  sometimes  plaiu,  of  the  newest 
dress,  the  bold  and  enterprising  gen¬ 
tleman  in  my  eye  has  contrived  to  con¬ 
vey  samples  of  the  very  articles  which 
are  best  calculated  for  extending  the 
empire  of  Beauty  by  slaying  obdurate 
maiy 

Before  I  bestow  the  praise^s.due  to 
this  attempt  to  unite  Literature  and 
Mantua-making,  the  Study  and  the 
Shop,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  taken 
amiss  if  I  otter  a  few  remarks,  either 
in  the  shape  of  objection,  or  of  histo¬ 
rical  information,  whichever  the  par¬ 
ties  concerned  chuse  to  think  them. 
To  extend  the  empire  of  Fashion  by 
expediting  her  various  laws  through 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  pro¬ 
mulgated  in  the  Metropolis,  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  which  requires  rather  more 
consideration  than  has,been  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  may  at  first  sight  seem  a 
very  clever  thing  to  exhibit  a  gown, 
or  a  cap,  at  Falmouth,  or  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  within  a  few  Hours  after  they 
are  enacted  in  Bond-street,  •  and  to  in¬ 
struct  the  belles  of  those  distant  re¬ 
gions  in  the  fashions"  of  the  month 
almost  as  soon  as  they  have  been  com¬ 
municated  to  the  elegantes  of  St. 
James’s  or  St.  George’s  parishes.  But 
while  we  are  felicitating  ourselves  on 
so  happy  a  thought,  we  ought  at  the 
same  time  to  consider  wrhat  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  this  great,  Fong,  wide,  and 


shapeless  thing,  increased  and  increas¬ 
ing,  which  we  call  the  metropolis, 
the  seat  of  fashidn,  the  place  where 
she  keeps  her  court,  her  courtiers, 
her  guards,  and  her  palaces?  Till 
now,  we  know,  it  has  been  her  object 
to  dispense  he"  favours,  and  proclaim 
her  laws  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
at  long  and  distant  periods,  and  to 
dole  them  out  in  such  proportions  as 
may  prevent  a  dangerous  rival, ship. 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  that 
whatever  faint  gleams  of  fashion  might 
appear  in  remote  parts,  no  person 
thought  herself  justified  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  these,  or  even  considered 
that  she  could  appear  in  a  dress  fit  to 
be  seen,  without  one  or  two  visits,  at 
least,  to  the  metropolis.  But  what 
wall  be  the  consequence  if  all  for 
which  Bond-street  is  valuable  can  be 
conveyed  by  post  in  a  small  parcel, 
not  only  the  grand  outline  of  the 
dress,  but  all  its  enchanting  folds  and 
openings,  exhibited  on  a  figure  so 
prepossessingly  elegant  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  London  itself  can 
produce  such  living  models  ? — exhi¬ 
biting,  too,  not  only  the  dress  in  all 
its  killing  elegance,  but  those  very 
movements  of  the  hand  and  arm, 
those  assassinating  motions  of  the' 
head,  that  murderous  peep  of  the 
shoe-peak,  and  destructive  twirl  of  the 
fan,  v.hieh  have  sent  sd  many  despair¬ 
ing  lovers  to  their  long  homes  ?  If 
such  things  can  be  carried  in  this  man¬ 
ner  all  over  the  kingdom,  at  less  ex¬ 
pence  than  the  coach-hire  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  lounge  from  the  Strand  to  Picca¬ 
dilly,  if  the  only  motive  for  visiting 
the  metropolis  shall  thus  bp  made  to 
cease;  if  there  remains  no  other  in¬ 
ducement  to  leave  the  country,  than 
because  the  town  may  happen  to  be 
more  convenient  for  one’s  parents, 
or  some  other  such  matter-of-fact  rea¬ 
son,  we  may  diave  just  ground  for 
dreading  a  very  serious  failing-off’  in 
the  revenues  of  London,  What  will 
become  of  the  fashionable  hotels,  the 
genteel  lodging-houses,  and  the  gay 
promenades,  when  such  perspective 
views  are  sent  to  the  West  of  Eng¬ 
land  as  shall  convince  them,  that 
things  worth  seeing  are  not  always 
worth  going;  to  see  !  As  to  the  loss 
incurred,  by  the  decrease  of  country 
visitors,  to  the  opera,  the  theatres, 
the  pastry-cooks,  and  the  trinket- 
shops,  I  shall  leave  that  to  be  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  persons  concerned.  Cer¬ 
tain 
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tain  it  is,  that  very  serious  conse¬ 
quences  may  be  expected  to  all  classes 
in  the  Metropolis,  when  its  attractions 
are  thus  spread  over  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  where  Nature  only  has 
hitherto  presided,  and  whose  inhabit¬ 
ants  have  been  known  actually  to 
live  in  want,  and  to  die  in  ignorance 
of  the  elegancies  of  our  Repositories, 
our  L  v  Assemblies,  and  our  Mirrors 
of  Fashion. 

If,  however,  on  the  other  hand, 
any  means  c  n  be  contrived  to  com¬ 
pensate  to  the  Metropolis  for  this  mi¬ 
serable  state  of  desertion;  if  persons 
from  the  country  can  be  prevailed 
upon  to  visit  it  for  any  other  reason 
than  to  fill  their  trunks  with  finery  at 
the  first  hand ;  or  if  any  motive  can 
be  discovered  more  strong  than  a  box 
at  the  Opera,  a  ticket  for  a  Rout,  or 
a  promenade  in  the  Park  ;  if  they  can 
be  prevailed  upon  to  favour  London 
from  any  other  pride  than  to  be  able 
to  say  that  they  have  been  there,  and 
have  injured  their  health  by  untimely 
hours,  and  their  reputation  by  im¬ 
proper  associations  ;  if  all  or  any  part 
of  this  compensation  can  be  achieved  ; 
the  new  scheme  of  making  fashions 
travel  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
become  almost  contemporaneous 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
ought  not  only  to  he  encouraged, 
but  may  be  extended  yet  farther.  At 
present  we  have  begun  with  samples  of 
velvets  and  silks  ;  from  that  the  tran¬ 
sition  to  caps  and  bonnets  cannot  be 
very  difficult ;  and  as  articles  of  house- 
'  bold  furniture  are  now  most  particu¬ 
larly  under  the  dominion  of  fashion, 
contrivances  may  be  fallen  upon  by 
which  persons  living  at  a  distance  will 
be  preserved  from  the  danger  of  sit¬ 
ting  on  a  chair  that  is  unfashionable, 
or  sleeping  in  a  bed  that  has  been 
perhaps  $  whole  month  out  of  vogue. 
Painting,  we  know,  can  represent 
just  what  we  please  ;  and  whether  we 
please  to  furnish  our  houses  in  the 
Greek,  the  Gothic,  the  French,  or 
the  Italian  manner,  I  know  no  utensil  of 
which  an  artist  may  not  convey  a  very 
edifying  notion.  Rut  I  shall  not  dwell 
more  particularly  on  this  subject,  as 
1  am  informed  that  such  an  extension 
of  the  moveables  of  fashion  i$  aptu- 
ally  in  contemplation,  and  some  emi¬ 
nent  artists  are  now  employed  on  the 
attitudes  of  a  party  at  whist, — sketches 
of  the  genteelest  modes  of  fainting — 
inside  view  of  an  Opera-box,  with  the 
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newest  loll  over  the  front — perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  crossings  in  Bond-street, 
illustrated  by  ancles  of  various  sizes — ■ 
and  other  customs  and  habits,  which 
formerly  could  not  be  contemplated 
without  the  trouble,  if  it  ever  was  a 
trouble,  of  a  visit  to  the  Metropolis. 

It  is  plain  from  these  circumstances 
that  we  live  in  a  projecting  >gc  ;  and 
as  the  business  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  carrying  on  in  Mr.  Urban’s  Repo¬ 
sitory,  is  of  a  somewhat  different 
sort,  it  would  be  very  wrong  in  me 
to  entertain  any  jealousy.  The  world 
is  node  enough  for  us  all;  and  I  can¬ 
not  perceive  that  there  will  beany 
dangerous  interference  between  us. 
My  readers  have  been  long  acquainted 
with  the  articles  I  deal  in,  and  are  in 
possession  of  my  sample-book ;  in 
which,  if  they. should  perceive  neither 
kerseymeres  nor  cambrics,  they  may 
occasionally  hit  upon  an  article  which 
will  suit  their  taste,  without  being 
quite  so  perishable  as  the  Grecian 
mantle,  or  the  Merino  cap. 

Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  31. 

0  doubt,  both  Mr.  Carter  and 
Mr.  Capon  take  pride  to  them¬ 
selves  in  being  “  True  Englishmen,” 
p.  1  OSS ;  and  it  is  presumed  no  act 
on  •-their  parts  can  more  effectually 
prove  themselves  so,  than  by  “  pry¬ 
ing”  into  the  proceedings  of  those 
who  neither  evince  veneration  for  the 
monuments  of  the  Conqueror  of 
France  (Edward  lit.)  and  tiiat  of 
the  Heroine  who  triumphed  over  the 
Scots  under  the  walls  of  Durham  Ca¬ 
thedral  (his Consort  Queen  Philippa)  ; 
nor  shew  a  religious  regard  to  the  sa¬ 
cred  repositories  of  the  dea  l !  The 
ignorapee  set  up,  in  not  knowing  that 
Thomas  of  Woodstock  was  interred 
at  his  parents’  feet,  urged  as  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  violating  a  Royal  vault,  is 
an  excuse  so  futile  and  contemptible, 
that  the  only  answer  to  be  given  is,  it. 
is  a  pity,  indeed,  that  the  “  preT 
servers  and  restorers  of  the  vene¬ 
rable  fabrick”  are  so  little  acquainted 
with  it  shistory,  that,  until  the  pre¬ 
sent  opening  of  the  vault,  they  were 
entirely  ignorant  who  was  there  in¬ 
terred. 

Supposing  the  vault  had  been  rilled 
before  this  time,  it  must  have  been  in 
Cromwell's  days:  but  Keepe  (temp. 
Charles  II.)  in  his  Account  of  the  Ab¬ 
bey  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  is  si¬ 
lent  on  the  business;  which  proves 
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that  no  such  desecration  prior  to  his 
publication  had  taken  place.  He  mi¬ 
nutely  describes  the  rich  brass  on  the 
grave-stone,  speaks  of  the  untimely 
end  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  &c. 
Hence,  it  must  not  be  thought  that 
since  the  writings  of  Keepe  (a  conti¬ 
nued  course  of, devotion  to  Royalty) 
any  intruders  had,  until  how,  ever 
given  cause  for  their  being  Cl  watched,” 
and  called  to  order. 

It  remain  for  an  “  Old  Correspond¬ 
ent”  to  explain  his  meaning,  in  what 
manner  it  is  possible  for  those  who 
have  disturbed  the  ashes  of  Thomas 
©f  Woodstock,  to  be  the  people  who 
have  preserved  his  remains  from  vio¬ 
lation  ! 

Mr.  Urban,  though  it  is  not  quite 
clear  that  your  Old  Correspondent 
defends  the  situation  that  was  in¬ 
tended  for  Addison’s  monument  in 
the  Confessor’s  Chapel;  yet  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  plain  he  says  nothing  in  ex¬ 
tenuation  fot  the  presumptuous  pro¬ 
posal,  or  for  the  deed  of  breaking 
into  a  Royal  vault,  without  some 
higher  authority  than  what  appears  to 
Rave  been  obtained  on  this  occasion*. 

An  Old  Correspondent  is  reserved 
also  oil  the  wanton  manner  in  which 
the  grave-stone  was  broken  into  two 
pieces  (traces  of  the  indents  for  the 
brass-work  still  visible) :  though  he 
takes  great  pains  in  letting  us  know  that 
the  bones,  coffin,  and  lead,  are  purely 
embellishments  of  mine  ;  yet  in  a  line 
or  two  above  he  had  confessed,  “  that 
the  corpse  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock 
was  there  deposited.”  I  repeat,  that 
the  two  coffins  were  in  form,  as  was 
also  the  skeleton,  &c.  A  piece  of 
the  oak  and  lead  I  preserve,  with 
some  other  sepulchral  relicks,  for  the 
inspection  of  the  curious. 

I  take  upon  myself  to  say,  Mr. 
Carter  and  Mr.  Capon  harboux  no 
animosity  against  the  Abbey  Mason 
personally  ;  but,  when  he  irttfurapeted 
forth  as  the  preserver  and  restorer  of 

#  When  the  tomb  of  Edward  I.  was 
ppened  a  few  years  back,  at  the  express 
desire  of  some  eminent  Antiquaries,  per¬ 
mission  was  first  had,  as  it  is  said,  from 
His  Majesty ;  and  nothing  more  was  done 
than  raising  the  large  stone  covering-  the 
tomb,  so  high  as  conveniently  to  give  a 
view  of  the  Royal  remains  ;  the  Right 
Reverend  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  andDean 
pf  Westminster  there  attending  to  see  that 
due  care  and  respect  was  observed  on  the 
awful  exploration. 


the  building,  who  can  refrain  from 
demurring,  on  finding  that  he  first 
destroyed  the  fine  Western  Turrets  of 
Henry’s  Chapel,  and  has  this  Autumn 
hacked  gw  ay  so  much  from  the  base¬ 
ment  of  its  Eastern  front;  giving  at 
the  same  time  (as  a  specimen  of  his 
restoring  talents)  channeled  and  rus¬ 
ticated  courses;  a  practice  wholly 
modern,  and  totally  unlike  any  part 
of  our  Antient  Architecture,  from  the 
tirtie  of  the  Romans  among  us,  down 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  Mill.  < 

A  True  Englishman. 

THE  ABBEY  IN  AN  UPROAR  ;  or, 
WOODSTOCK’S  GHOST  not  yet' laid. 

Another  New  Song.  / 

Tune — The  Fox  and  the  Geese. 

i  AYS  the  old  Correspondent3^, 

To  Tommy  Gayferef, 

For  their  ‘  huffing  and  puffing’ 

Carter J  and  Capon  §  pay  dear; 

For  their  {  prying  and  watching,’ 

Behold  they  lay  low, 

Thus  the  1  Dean’  on  poor  Jack 
Has  return’d  his  fell  ‘  blow.’ 

“  See  how  they  sneak  off,  • 

Like  dogs  without  tails,  > 

We ’ve  magg’d  them,  and  gagg’d  them. 
We ’ve  lower’d  their  sails  ; 

Then  sing  O  be  joyful ! 

And  put  up  our  thanks. 

So  come,  my  dear  Tommy, 

We  ’ll  now  play  our' pranks. 

“  The  Statues  of  Kings,  Queens, 

Lords,  -  Ladies,  and  Knights, 

We  ’ll  knock  them,  and  block  them, 

«  We  ’ll  set  them  to  rights ; 

Make  tombs,  'monuments,  brasses, 

And  slabs  cut  with  letters, 

Bow  down,  give  their  places, 

My  dear  boy,  to  their  betters. 

“  Then  on  the Church  walls 
We  ’ll  mount  up  in  the  air, 


*  A  certain  supposed  grave  and  learned 
F.  A.  S.  who  is  now  and  then  caught  nap¬ 
ping  ;  consequently  may  forget  his  duty 
as  an  Antiquary,  &c. 

f  The  Abbey  Mason,  who  possesses  much 
skill  in  his  way,  but,  perhaps  (like  poor 
Carter),  having  not  more  than  he  can  do, 
may  be  glad  to  turn  his  hand  to  the  de¬ 
traction  of  our  Antiquities,  or  other  such- 
laudable  employment. 

f  A  dull  Artist,  a  mistaken  Antiquary, 
and  an  Architect,  who,  standing  ^between 
the  “  Altar’’  and  “  Communion” -table, 
remains  of  course  unemployed. 

§  Another  dull  Artist,  who  is  more  in¬ 
tent  upon  studying  our  Antiquities,  than 
the  “  fantastic”  style  of  Architecture  of 
fhe  present  dav, 

v  We  ’ll 
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We  ’ll  shake  ’em,  and  rake  ’em, 

Clap  oil  Compo  so  rare  ; 

We  ’ll  throw  down  the  Turrets, 
Window-basements  we  ’ll  hack, 

And  perhaps,  in  due  time, 

Lay  the  Church  on  its  back. 

“  Thus,  thus,  my  tight  fellow, 

By  IMPROVEMENT  we  ’re  led;. 
Thus  go  it,  all  know  it, 

With  heart,  hand,  and  head  ; 

Thus  we  piously  touch 

‘  Lead,  glass,  timber  and  stones 
‘  No  matter  who  pays, 

We  ’re  safe  in  our  bones. 

“  If  our  nests  are  well  feather'd, 

Let  Antiquities  fall, 

The  ‘  Singers,’  the  e  Ringers,’ 

‘  Dean,  Vergers,’  and  all ; 

Let  them  go  to  old  Harry, 

With  Capon  and  Carter, 

And  there  let  them  settle — 

Who  has  caught  out  the  ‘  Tartar’  !” 


Description  of  an  unimmergible 
Life-boat. 

T  seems  now  so  generally  under¬ 
stood  and  allowed,  that  the  wealth, 
prosperity,  and  independence  of  Bri¬ 
tain  must  depend,  in  no  inconsider¬ 
able  degree,  upon  the  state  of  its  nau¬ 
tical  exertions  and  hiarine  defence — 
that  the  lives  of  its  Naval  Officers  and 
Seamen,  though  always  valuable,  have 
in  the  present  times  become  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  public 
welfare.  The  number  of  these  valu¬ 
able  men  that  are  every  year  lost  to 
their  families  and  to  the  State  by  ac¬ 
cidents,  nOW  EASILY  PREVENTED,  is 

much  larger  than  is  apprehended  by 
those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  par¬ 
ticularly  noticing  the  frequent  losses 
sustained  by  the  upsetting  of  ships 
boats  passnig  to  and  from  the  shore. 

To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  me¬ 
lancholy  fact,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
Joss  of  lives,  so  afflictive  to  individu¬ 
als,  and  so  injurious  to  the  State,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  papers,  or  1q  the  knowledge  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Sea  Ports.  And 
the  fullest  assurance  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  accidents  might  be  pre¬ 
vented,  may  now  be  obtained  by  a 
reference  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Humane  Society  at  Lowestoff  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  and  the  Pilots  and  Boatmen  of 
that  part  of  our  coast,  who  can 
supply  the  most  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  utility  of  an  Unimmergible 
Boat  built  and  launched  at  that  place 
in  November  1807,  by  order  of  the 
Gentlemen  of  that  County,  who  had 


previously  raised  a  subscription  for 
that  particular  purpose,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Lukin  *  of  London, 
who  was  a  casual  resident  at  Lowe¬ 
stoff  during  the  Autumn  of  that  year. 

As  upwards  of  twelve  months  ex¬ 
perience  has  demonstrated  to  the  Gen¬ 
tlemen  of -Lowestoff  (what  Mr.  Lu¬ 
kin's  pamphlet  on  the  subject  states 
from  his  former  experience)  that 
Boats  constructed  upon  this  princi¬ 
ple  cannot  be  overset  or  sunk  by 
any  power  of  wind  and  water,  the 
folio  w  ing  particulars  and  description 
of  the  construction  are  made  pub-  - 
lie,  with  the  hope  ot  rendering 
more  generally  known  the  'easy 

MEANS  OF  SAVING  MANY  VALUABLE 

lives  ;  which  might  certainly  he 
done,  if  one  or  two  of  these  Boats 
were  built  at  each  of  our  Ports,  and 
every  ship  furnished  with  one  (at 
least)  in  proportion  to  her  size. 
Description  and  Dimensions  of  the 
•  Lowestoff  Life-Boat . 

Feet  Jn. 

Length  aloft  ....  40  0 

- Keel  .  ...  .  3.7  0 

Breadth  amidships  .  .  10  0 

Depth . 3  6 

Exclusive  of  a  moveable 
Wash  Strake  of  ..08 
Idie  form  the.  same  as  the  yawls 
of  that  coast ;  the  stern-post  nearly 
upright. 

External  gunwales  hollow,  form¬ 
ing  an  oblique  section  of  a  parabola 
with  the  side  of  -the  boa  t,  and  pro¬ 
jecting  nine  inches  from  it  on  each 
side:  these  gunwales  are  reduced  a 
little  in  their  projection  towards  their 
ends,  and  are  first  formed  by  brackets 
and  thin  boards^, covered  at  top  and 
bottom  with  one  thickness  of  good 
sound  cork,  and  the  extremity  or 
apex  of  the  projection  having  two 
thicknesses  of  cork,  the  better  to 
defend  it  from  any  violent  blows  it 
may  meet  with  in  hard  service.  The 
depth  of  these  gunwales,  from  top 
to  bottom,  was  15  inches;  and  the 
whole  covered  with  very  strong  can¬ 
vas,  laid  on  with'  strong  cement  to 
resist  the  water,  and  that  will  not 
stick  to  any  thing  laid  upon  it. 

A  false  keel  of  wrought  iron,  three 
inches  deep,  made  of  three  bars  ri- 
vetted  together,  and  bolted  under 


*  ,Mr.  Lukin  was  the  Inventor  of  the 
first  Life-Boat  ever  built  in  England,  and 
obtained  a  patent  for  it  in  tire  year  1785. 

th€ 
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the  common  keel,  which  it  greatly 
strengthens,  and  makes  a  very  es¬ 
sential  part  of  her  ballast;  being 
fixed  so  much  below  the  floor,  it 
has  nearly  double  the  power  the  same 
weight  would  have  if  laid  on  the 
floor ;  and,  therefore,  much  prefera¬ 
ble  to  any  other  ballast  that  can 
be  used  for  sailing-boats. 

Thwarts  and  gang-board  as  usual ; 
three  masts  and  lugg-sails,  and  12 
short  oars. 

In  this  state,  this  Boat  is  much 
safer  than  any  common  boat  of  the 
same  dimensions,  will  carry  more, 
sail,  and  bear  more  weather ;  but, 
to  make  it  completely  unimmergible, 
empty  casks  of  about  22  inches  dia¬ 
meter  were  ranged  along  withinside 
the  gunwales,  lashed  firmly  to  the 
boat,  lying  even  with  the  tops  of 
the  gunwales,  and  resting  upon  brack¬ 
ets  fastened  to  the  timbers  for  that 
purpose ;  also  two  such  casks  in  the 
head,  and  two  in  the  stern,  and  all 
removable  in  a  short  time,  if  de¬ 
sired  ;  there  were  also  some  empty 
casks  placed  under  the  gang-board ; 
these  would  be  an  addition  to  the 
boat’s  buoyancy  if  empty,  and  an 
increase  to  her  ballast  if  full. 

Thus  equipped,  this  boat  vyas 
launched  on  the  i 9th  of  November, 
in  a  very  squally  day.  About  20 
men  were  launched  in  her,  most  of 
th  em  pilots  or  seamen.  They  ran 
her  immediately  from  the  beach 
across  the  Corton  sand,  in  the  midst 
of  the  breakers,  which  would  have 
been  almost  certain  destruction  to 
any  common  sailing-bout,  as  that 
would  have  been  filled  and  sunk 
immediately.  They  then  turned  to 
the  Southward,  along  the  top  of  the 
sand  to  its  end  ;  when  they  tacked 
and  stood  to  the  Northward,  pulled 
up  the  plugs  in  her  bottom,  and 
let  in  as  much  water  as  would  come 
in  that  way ;  the  water  rose  very 
little  above  the  thwarts.  With  all 
this  water  in  it,  the  boat  sailed 
better  than  without,  it.  The  plugs 
were  now  put  in  again,  and  water 
poured '  in  by  buckets,  until  it  ran 
over  both  gunwales;  and  in  this 
state,  it  was  the  opinion  of  those 
on-board,  that  she  would  have  car¬ 
ried  60  men  without  sinking,  and  to 
upset  it  is  not  possible.  But  it  is 
Mr.  Lukin’s  opinion,  that  more  than 
50  men  should  not  be  taken  in  when 
the  boat  is  full  of  water,  and  all  her 
casks  empty. 


Li  ter  ary  Intelligence.  [Supjx 

It  is  particularly  advisable,  that 
all  Life  Boats  should  he  built  of  the 
form  most  approved  by  the  pilots 
or  seamen  on  the  coast  where  they 
are  to  be  used;  as  no  one  form  will 
suit  all  shores,  and  these  principles 
of  safety  are  applicable  to  every 
form. ' 


Mr.  Urban,  Dec.  31. 

HE  following  Inscription,  from 
a  tombstone  very  lately  erected 
in  the  Church-yard  at  Harwich,  is 
transmitted  as  an  accompaniment  to 
the  epitaphs  already  recorded  *. 

“  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Benjamin  Barnes, 
who  departed  this  life 
the  7th  of  November,  1794, 
in  the  52d  year  of  his  age. 

Behold,  here  I  slumber  in  this  dark  re¬ 
pose,  [close 

’Till  the  last  Morn  its  orient  beam  dis- 
Then,  when  the  great  Archangel’s  potent 
sound 

Shall  echo  through  Creation’s  ample  round, 
Wak’d  from  this  sleep,  may  I,  with  joy, 
survey 

The  opening  splendours  of  eternal  day.” 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  Collection  of  Poems,  burlesque, 
dramatic,  and  miscellaneous,  by  W. 
C.  Ouuxon,  is  in  forwardness. 

The  English  Tutor,  or  Juvenile 
Assistant;  being  a  new  Grammar,  in 
familiar  Letters  from  a  Father  to 
his  Daughter,  by  the  same  Author, 
will  also  soon  be  published.' 

In  a  Treatise  of  Arches,  Bridges, 
Domes,  Abutment  and  Ejnbankment 
Walls,  which  may  soon  be  expected 
from  Mr.  S.  Ware,  that  ingenious 
.Architect  purposes  to  shew  a  simple 
mode  of  describing  geometrically  the 
Catenaria,  and  to  deduce  his  theory 
principally  from  that  line.  Sections 
of  Trinity  Church,  Ely;  King’s  Col¬ 
lege  Chapel,  Cambridge ;  Salisbury 
Cathedral,  and  Westminster  Abbey, 
will  be  given  in  corroboration  of  the 
principles  advanced  in  the  work. 

Outlines  of  Mineralogy;  contain¬ 
ing  a  general  History  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  varieties  of  Mineral  Substances ; 
together  with  a  particular  Statement 
of  their  Physical  Characters,  and  Che¬ 
mical  Analysis ;  by  J.  Kidd,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Oxford ; 
will  shortly  be  published. 


*  See  vol.  LXXVI.  pp.  1097-8;  vol. 
LXXVII.  pp.  724-5 ;  and  LXXVHI.  702. 

J65.  The 
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165.  The  Poems  of  Richard  Corbet,  late 
Bishop  of  Oxford  and  of  Norwich.  The 
fourth  Edition,  with  considerable  Addi¬ 
tions ,  To  "which  are  now  added,  “  O ratio 
in  Funus  Henrici  Principis,”  from  Ash- 
mole’s  Museum;  Biographical  Notes,  and 
a  Life  of  the  Author,  by  Octavius  Gil¬ 
christ,  F.S.A.  Longman  and  Co.  1807. 

HE  Works  of  this  learned  and  in¬ 
genious  Prelate  and  Poet,  the 
revision  of  which  Mr.  Gilchrist  has 
laudably  underlaken,  are  too  well 
known  to  the  Publick  to  need  any 
discussion  here  upon  their  merits. 

The  fourth  edition  of  them  is  now 
published  in  an  elegant  octavo  volume 
by  Mr.  Gilchrist ;  to  which  he  has 
added  a  well- written  Life  of  the  Au¬ 
thor,  containing  some  interesting  par¬ 
ticulars  of  his  progress  as  a  Scholar; 
his  celebrity  as  a  Wit  and  a  Poet,  at 
the  University ;  and  of  his  promotion, 
first  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  that  of  Norwich.  In  his  do¬ 
mestic  history  Mr.  Gilchrist  laments 
that  his  research  has  been  unavailing 
in  ascertaining  with  precision  the  date 
of  the  Bishop’s  marriage,  and  some 
facts  relative  to  Iris  descendants. 

Of  the  three  former  editions,  Mr. 
Gilchrist  conceives  the  second,  or  that 
of  1648,  to  be  the  most  correct;  and 
of  that  lie  has  retained  the  Preface. 

The  present  volume  contains  some 
considerable  additions;  and,  “in  col¬ 
lecting  the  scattered  materials  of  Bi¬ 
shop  Corbet's  biography,”  Mr.  G.  has 
very  creditably  to  himself,  and  satis¬ 
factorily,  we  dpubt  not,  to  the  Pub- 
lick,  “employed  sonic  leisure  hours.” 

.  166.  Letters  from  England.  By  Don  Ma¬ 
nuel  Alvarez  Espriella.  Translated  from 
the  Spanish.  In  Three  Volumes,  small 
8i >o.  L2d  Edit.  Longman  and  Co.  1808. 

IN  considering  this  work,  We  shall 
treat  the  Author  with  all  the  gra¬ 
vity  and  respect  his  Spanish  character 
demands;  and  by  no  means  betray  our 
suspicions  that,  though  he  may  have, 
and  has  probably  seen  Spain,  he 
is  a  true  Briton  in  more  ways  than 
one ;  perhaps  we  might  add,  in  his 
own  words,  and  he  w  ill  make  the  ap¬ 
plication,  “  If  an  Englishman  spends 
the  Summer' in  any  of  the  mountain¬ 
ous  provinces,  or  runs  over  to  Paris 
for  six  weeks,  he  publishes  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  Travels.”  But  we  forget ; 
not  a  word  about  Travels  in  Spain 
occurs  in  the  above  extract.  IIow- 
Gent.  Mag.  Supplement ,  1S08. 
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ever,  whether  Spaniard  or  English¬ 
man,  Don  Alvarez  appears  to  have 
studied  our  national  character  wtih 
great  success;  and,  supposing  him  to 
be  the  former,  we  cannot  pay  him 
too  many  compliments  on  the  facility 
with  which  lie  seems  to  fathom  causes 
and  foresee  effects  often  concealed 
from  the  view  of  native  and  more 
common  observers.  But  let  him  speak 
for  himself,  in  the  Preface  of  the 
'Translator  and  the  Author's  Preface. 

Tile  first  says,  “  The  remarks  of 
foreign  travellers  upon  our  own  coun¬ 
try  have  always  been  so  well  received 
by  the  publick,  that  no  apology  can 
be  necessary  for  offering  to  it  the 
present  translation.”  The  Translator 
considers  the  Author  as  possessed  of 
more  ad  vantages  than  any  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors,  and  as  having  made  a  good 
use  of  them;  but,  although  he  extols 
his  own  impartiality,  and  generally 
with  truth,  he  sometimes  betrays  a 
bigoted  attachment  to  the  supersti¬ 
tions  of  his  native  country:  “and  we 
may  well  suppose  that  those  parts  of 
the  work  in  which  this  bigotry  is 
most  apparent  have  not  been  improved 
by  the  aid  for  which  he  thanks  his 
Father  Confessor.  The  Translator 
has  seldom  thought  it  necessary  to 
offer  any  comments  upon  the  palpa¬ 
ble  errors  and  mis-statements  which 
this  spirit  has  sometimes  occasioned. 
The  few.  notes  which  he  has  annexed 
are  distinguished  by  the  letters  Tr.” 
The  Header  who  doth  not  acknow-. 
ledge  that  this  is  making  a  good  use 
of  the  Spanish  mantle  must  be  ex¬ 
tremely  envious  indeed,  and  very 
ready  to  depress  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prize.  Don  Alvarez  asserts,  that  a 
volume  of  Travels  rarely  or  never  in 
our  days  appears  in  Spain ;  it  is  very 
different,  *as  w  e  have  before  said,  in 
England;  where,  “if  a  work  of  this 
kind  be  announced  in  France,  so 
great  a  competition  is  excited  among 
the  London  Booksellers,  that  they  im¬ 
port  it  sheet  by  sheet,  as  it  comes 
from  the  press,  and  translate  and 
print  it  piece-meal.”  Wc  agree  with 
the  Don  in  thinking  that  most  of 
those  Travels  are  of  little  value,  and 
that  some  information  may  be, glean¬ 
ed  from  them  worth  the  attention  of 
the  curious.  Were  wc  to  judge  from 
the  preceding  sentence  of  the  Preface, 
Seignior  Espriella  supposes  Literature 
has  nearly  become  a  trade  with  us; 
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but  there  is  something  so  repugnant 
in  the  idea,  that  we  must  conclude 
£iim  erroneous  in  his  supposition,  lie 
congratulates  himself,  however,  that, 
as  the  case  is  just  the  reverse  in 
Spain,  his  work  will  not  suffer  from 
comparison,  besides  the  advantage  it 
derives  from  novelty, 

“  I  went  to  England,”  continues  the 
Author,  “  under  circumstances  unusually 
favourable,  and  remained  there  eighteen 
months,  during  the  greater  part  of  which 
|  vyas  domesticated  in  an  English  family. 
They  knew  that  it  was  my  intention  to 
publish  an  account  of  what  1  saw,  and 
aided  me  in  my  enquiries  with  a  kindness 
which  I  must  ever  remember.  My  re¬ 
marks  were  communicated,  as  they  oc¬ 
curred,  in  letters  to  my  own  family,  and 
to  my  Father  Confessor ;  and  they  from 
time  to  time  suggested  to  me  such  objects 
of  observation  as  might  Otherwise  perhaps 
have  been  overlooked.” 

As  the  works  published  in  England 
most  approved  of  have  their  subjects 
arranged  in  the  order  they  occur,  the 
Author  qbserves  that  he  has  been  in¬ 
duced  to  revise  and  add  new  matter 
to  the  whole,  rather  than  to  me¬ 
thodize  it. 

“  In  those  letters  which  relate  to  the 
state  of  Religion,  I  have  availed  myself 
of  the  remarks  with  which  my  Father 
Confessor  instructed-  me  in  his  corre¬ 
spondence.” 

This  worthy  Priest  forbade  the  eXr- 
posurc  of  his  name;  but  the  Don 
claims  all  the  admiration  of  his 
Headers  on  this  head  for  the  ghostly 
Director,  who  he  thinks  has  quoted 
the  Fathers  in  a  manner  far  superior 
to  his  own  ability.  He  concludes  his 
Preface  in  the  following  words  : 

“Jn  thus  delineating  to  my  countrymen 
the  domestic  character  and  habits  of  the 
English,  and  the  real  state  ingland,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  be  strictly  impartial ; 
and  if  self-judgment  may  in  such  a  case 
be  trusted,  it  is  my  belief  that  f  have  suc¬ 
ceeded.  Certainly,  I  am  not  conscious  of 
having  either  exaggerated  or  extenuated 
any  thing  in  any  the  ^lightest  degree- — of 
heightening  the  bright  or  the  dark  parts'of 
the  picture,  for  the  sake  of  effect  —  of  in¬ 
venting  what  is  false,  nor  of  concealing 
what  is  true,  so  as  to  lie  by  implication. 
Mistakes  and  misrepresentations  there 
may  and  perhaps  must  be.  I  hope  they 
will  neither  be  found  numorous  nor  im¬ 
portant,  as  I  know  they  are  not  wilful  ; 
and  I  trust  that  whatever  may  be  the 
faults  and  errors  of  the  work,  nothing  wall 
appear  in  it  inconsistent  with  that  love  of 


my  country,  which  I  feel  in  common  with 
every  Spaniard  ;  and  that  submission 
which,  in  common  with  every  Cutholick,  I 
owe  to  the  Holy  Church.” 

Here  is  an  admirable  lesson  for 
English  writers;  by  which  we  find 
that  the  virtuous  Spaniard  is  alike 
capable  of  setting  an  example  of  can¬ 
dour  and  liberality,  as  of  rousing  the 
world  to  a  sense,  of  honour  and  pa¬ 
triotism.  Noble-minded  Esprielia  J 
we  shall  now  follow  you  in  your 
rambles  with  pleasure,  as  miserable 
indeed  must  that  mortal  he  who 
views  every  object  and  every  act 
through  the  medium  of  prejudice  and 
ill-nature.  Had  we  found  } our  Tra¬ 
vels  composed  on  so  hateful  a  basis, 
not  all  the  claims  of  your  country¬ 
men  on  our  commiseration  and  assist¬ 
ance  should  have  prevented  us  from 
using  the  freedom  of  Britons  in  re¬ 
pelling  your  charges. 

In  a  work  composed  of  so  great  a 
variety  as  that  before  us,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  bring  all  the  subjects 
under  review  ;  we  shall  therefore 
dwell  upon  those  which  Englishmen 
think  most  important,  or  at  least  have 
most  attracted  their  attention,  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  a  Foreigner  lias  remarked  qn 
their  favourite  inclinations;  amongst 
which  may  be  included  their  peculia¬ 
rities  in  attracting  customers  to  the 
various  shops  of  the  Metropolis. 

“  If  I  were  to  pass  the  remainder  of  my 
life  in  London,”  says  the  Hon,  “  I  think 
the  shops  would  always  continue  to  amus.e 
me.  Something  extraordinary  or  beauti¬ 
ful  is  for  ever  to  be  seen  in  them.  I  saw, 
the' ot  her  day,  a  sturgeon  above  two  varas 
in  length,  hanging  at  a  fishmonger’s.  In 
one  window  y on  see  the  most  exquisite 
lamps  of  alabaster,  to  shed  a  pearly  light 
in  the  bed-chamber,  or  formed  of  cut- 
glass,  to  glitter, .  like  diamonds,  in  the 
drawing-room.;  in  another,  a  convex  mir¬ 
ror  reflects  the  whole  picture  of  the  street, 
with  all  its  moving  swarms ;  or  you  start 
from  your  own  face,  magnified  to  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  a  giant’s.  Here  a  painted 
piece  of  beef  swings  in  a  roaster,  to  exhi¬ 
bit  the  machine  which  turns  it;  there  you 
see  a  collection  of  worms  from  the  human 
intestines,  curiously  bottled,  and  every 
bottle  with  a  label  stating  to  whom  the 
worm  belonged,  .and  testifying  that  the 
party  was  relieved  from  it  by  virtue  of  the 
medicine  which  is-  sold  within.  At  one 
door  stands  a  little  Scotchman  taking 
snuff;  in  one  window  a  little  gentleman 
with  his  coat  puckered  up  in  folds,  and 
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the  folds  filled  with  water,  to  shew  that  it 
is  proof  against  wet-  Here  you  have  cages 
full  of  brnis  of  every  kind  ;  and  on  the 
upper  story  live  peacocks  are  spreading 
their  fans;  another  window  displays  the 
rarest  birds  and  boasts  stalled,  arid  in 
glass  cases;  and  in  another  you  have 
every  sort  of- artificial  fly  for  the  angler; 
and  another  is  full  of  busts  painted  to  the 
life,  with  glass  eyes,  and  dressed  in  full 
fashion,  to  exhibit  the  wigs  which  are 
made  within,  in  the  very  newest  and  most 
approved  taste.  And  thus  is  there  a  per¬ 
petual  exhibition  of  whatever  is  curious  in 
nature  or  art,  exquisite  in  workmanship, 
or  singular  in  costume;  and  the  display  is 
perpetually  varying,  as  the  ingenuity  of 
trade  and  the  absurdity  of  fashion  are 
ever  producing  something  new.” 

This  extract  will  confirm  our  asser¬ 
tion,  that  Don  Manuel  has  made  his 
observations  in  a  general  strain  of 
good  humour.  Many  tvriters  of  our 
own  nation  would  perhaps  have  in¬ 
dulged  in  expressions  of  whimsical 
asperity  in  noticing  the  same  objects. 
For  our  own  parts,  we  have  ever 
seen  them  with  pleasure;  reflecting, 
that  by  this  means  many  useful  and 
pleasant  inventions  are  introduced  to 
thePublick,  which  would  be  lost  by  a 
more  modest  and  circuitous  mode  vof 
recommendation  ;  besides,  they  en¬ 
liven  our  streets,  and  render  them 
tolerable  during  those  dreary  months 
when  we  should  be  averse  to  take 
common  and  necessary  exercise,  were 
nothing  else  to  be  seen  except  liquid 
mud,  carts,  and  coaches.  We  must, 
however,  be  understood  to  extend 
our  approbation  only  to  those  traps 
for  custom  which  are  founded  on  fair 
grounds.  The  impostor  may  be  in¬ 
genious;  but  his  ingenuity,  being  cal¬ 
culated  to  injure,  should  be  exposed; 
we  allude,  at  present,  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  various  worms,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  tape- worm.  Dr.  Reece,  in 
a  recent  valuable  publication,  thus 
notices  the  artifice: 

“It  is 'ft  common  trick  for  venders  of 
quack  medicines  to  imitate  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  such  insects,  by  making  them  of 
chickens’  guts.  This  is  artfully  placed  in 
their  windows,  to  delude  the  Publick,  and 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  disorder  is 
more  common  than  it-  really  is.” 

In  the  twentielh  letter  Espriella 
enumerates  some  others  of  our  oddi¬ 
ties,  charging  us  with  eating  when 
we  should  pray,  and  providing  parti¬ 
cular  viands  for  our  holidays.  He 
tolls  us  that  we  eat  pancakes,  a  sort 


of  fried  wafer,  on  Shrove-Tuesday ; 
on  Mld-Lent-Synday,  huge  plumb- 
cakes,  frosted  with  sugar  ;  on  Good- 
triday,  hot  buns,  marked  with  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  ;  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel,  geese;  and 
on  the  Nativity,  turkeys  and  Christ¬ 
mas  pies.  He  also  justly  charges  us 
with  a  blasphemous  levity  in  some  of 
our  more  refined  execrations,  which 
it  would  be  well  to  discontinue  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time. 

“The  five  Wounds,”  he  observes,  “  are 
corrupted  into  a  passionate  exclamation, 
of  which  they  who  nse  it  know  not  the 
aweful  meaning.  There  is  another  in¬ 
stance,  so  shocking  as  well  as  ridiculous 
that  I  almost  tremble  to  write  it.  The 
word  for  Swine ,  in  this  language,  differs 
little  in  its  pronunciation  from  the  word 
Pi.r.  It  is  well  known  how  infamous  these 
people  have  a.t  all  times  been  for  the 
practice  of  swearing;  they  have  retained 
an  oath  by  this  sacred  vessel,  and  yet  so 
completely  forgotten  even  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  that  they  say  Please  the  Pigs, 
instead  of  the  Pi v.  They  also  still  pre¬ 
serve  in  their  oaths  the  names  of  some. 
Pagan  divinities,  whom  their  fathers  wor¬ 
shiped,  and  of  whom  perhaps  no  other 
traces  remain.  The  Deuce  !  is  one  ;  The 
Lord  Harry !  another.  There  is  also  The 
Living  Jingo  !  Got  !  and  Golcs!  The  Pagan 
(loths  had  no  such  idols ;  so,  probably, 
these  were  adored  by  the  Celtic  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  Island.” 

The  picture  of  a  parish  work-house 
is  sketched  in  a  most  forcible  man¬ 
ner  ;  and  he  that  can  read  it,  and 
possesses  the  power  to  reform  but 
one,  and  neglects  the  warning,  de¬ 
serves  a  work-house  for  his  own  por¬ 
tion  at  the  close  of  life. 

“  To  this  society  of  wretchedness  the 
labouring  poor  of  England  look  up,  as 
their  last  resting-place  on  this  side  the 
grave ;  and,,  rather  than  enter  abodes  so 
miseiable,  they  endure  the  severest  pri¬ 
vations  as  long  as  it  is  possible  to  exist.  A 
feeling  of  honest  pride  makes  them  shrink 
from  a -place  where  guilt  and  poverty  are 
confounded:  and  it  is  heart-breaking  for 
those  who  have  reared  a  family  of  the?r 
own,  to  be  subjected,  in  their  old  age,  to 
the  harsh  and  unfeeling  authority  oi'  per¬ 
sons  ..younger  than  themselves,  neither 
better  born  nor  better  bred.” 

Amongst  the  numerous  oddities  or 
prejudices  of  the  English,  the  partia¬ 
lity  they  entertain  for  Quacks  and 
their  nostrums  has  not  escaped  the 
anim ;-id versions  of  our  enlightened 
Traveller.  We  admit  the  justice  of 
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them,  and  would  willingly  join  him 
in  condemning  their  practice  and  pa¬ 
tients,  were  this  the  proper  place  for 
sp  doing.  We  cannot,  however,  help 
observing,  that  the  whole  of  the  let¬ 
ter  on  the  subject  is  calculated  to  be 
of  infinite  service  to  those  who  are 
alive  to  the  force  of  ridicule,  and  en¬ 
joy  a  very  small  portion,  of  that  uni¬ 
versal  blessing,  common  sense,  which 
the  present  mode  of  using  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  was  confined  to  ten 
in  an  hundred.  We  should  imagine 
it  impossible  to  read  Espriella’s  sati¬ 
rical  exposure  of  the  tractors ,  and 
ever  to  hear  of  the  person  so  reading 
using  them  again. 

u  For  two  pieces  of  base  metal,  not 
longer  than  the  little  linger,  and  not 
larger  than  a  nail,  he  (the  inventor)  is 
modest  enough  to  charge  jive  guineas. 
These  tractors,  as  they  are  called,  are  to 
care  all  sores,  swellings,  burns,  tooth¬ 
ache,  &,c.  &c. ;  and,  that  the  purchasers 
may  beware  of  counterfeits,  which  is  the 
advice  always  given  by  th;s  worshipful 
fraternity,  a  portrait  of  the  tractor  is  en¬ 
graved  upon  his  hand-bills,  both  a  front 
view  and  a  back  one,  accompanied  with  a 
striking  likeness  of  the  leathern  case  in 
which  they  are  Contained.” 

lie  next  attacks  the  vital  wine  and 
magnetic  girdles;  which  1  itter  (shame 
upon  the  age  !)  has  enabled  the  in¬ 
ventor  to  step  from  a  travelling  cart 
into  a  superb  chariot,  by  his  impu- 
dent  assertion,  that  the  virtue  of  his 
girdle  attracted  the  iron  diffused  in 
the  blood,  and  made  “  the  little  red 
globules  revolve  faster,  each  upon  its 
own  axis;  in  the  rapidity  and  regula¬ 
rity  of  which  revolution,  health  con¬ 
sists; — and  this  he  proves  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  by  shewing  them  howr  a  needle  is 
set  in  motion  by  his  girdles.” 

The  Don  includes  our  Government 
in  his  censure  of  these  “scoundrels,” 
as  it  gives  an  imposing  sanction,  by 
patents,  to  the  most  absurd  and  con¬ 
temptible  artifices;  a  lid,  he  observes, 
their  medicines  may  be  arranged  in 
three  classes:  those  which  produce 
instant  exhilaration,  by  being  com¬ 
pounded  witli  spirits  or  laudanum; 
others,  that  consist  of  well-known 
'.drugs,  administered  in  quantities  pro¬ 
ducing  immediate  relief,  at  all  future 
risks;  or,  but  more  rarely,  new  me¬ 
dicines,  given  as  experiments,  before 
the  regular  practitioner  will  venture 
to  adopt  them. 
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“In  vthis  way  arsenick  was  first  em¬ 
ployed.  The  famous  Fever-powder  of 
Dr.  James  is  of  this  description.  He 
knew  it  >  would  be  adopted  in  general 
practice ;  and,  to  secure  the  profits  to  his 
representatives  after  the  term  of  his  pri¬ 
vilege  should  have  expired,  had  recourse 
to  means  which  cannot  be  justified  *. 
Every  person,  upon  taking  out  a  patent, 
is  obliged  to  specify,  upon  oath,  the  par¬ 
ticular  discovery  on  which  he  grounds  his 
claim  to  it.  Though  the  ingredients  have 
been  sinqe  detected  by  analysis,  still'  the 
exact  proportions,  and  the  method  of  pre¬ 
paration,  are  supposed  to  be  known  only 
to  those  who  have  succeeded  to  his  rights, 
and  who  still  derive  an  ample  income  from 
the  success  of  this  artifice.” 

The  account  of  the  origin  of  Me¬ 
thodism,  by  Wesley  and  Wfaiteficld, 
by  whom,  he  says,  “  a  great  rent  was 
made  in  the  ragged  robe  of  Heresy,” 
is  both  just  and  whimsical. 

“  They  terrified  their  hearers  as  chil¬ 
dren  are  terrified,  by  tales  of  apparitions  ; 
and  the  difference  of  effect  was  according 
to  the  difference  of  the  dose,  just  as  the 
drunkenness  produced  by  brandy  is  more 
furious  than  that  which  is  produced  by 
wine.  All  those  affections  which  are  half 
mental,  half  bodily,  are  contagious ; — 
yawning,  for  instance,  is'  always,  and 
laughter  frequently  so.  When  one  per¬ 
son  was  thus  violently  affected,  it  was 
like  jarring  a  string  in  a  room  full  of 
musical  instruments.  The  history  of  all 
opinions  evinces  that  there  are  epidemioks 
of  the  mind,” 

The  artful  arrangements  of  Wes¬ 
ley,  who  is  very  properly  called  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff  of  his  Doctrines,  to 
prevent  his  preachers  from  subvert¬ 
ing  his  own  influence,  and  satiety  in 
his  flock,  by  constantly  changing  their 
residence,  with  some  other  equally 
worthy  devices,  are  remarked  and  han¬ 
dled  as  if  the  good  Don  had  been  a 
native  observer.  Indeed,  we  most  se¬ 
riously  and  earnestly  recommend  the 
remainder  of  this  letter  to  the  atten¬ 
tive  perusal  and  deep  reflection  of 
every  individual  of  the  Clergy  and 
Laity  of  the  Established  Church. 

William  Huntingdon,  S.  S.  in  plain 
English  Sinner  Saved ,  a  sturdy  rebel¬ 
lious  religious  chief,  who  spurned  at 
the  absolute  authority  of  Wesley,  is 
next  introduced  to  tire  notice  of  the 
Reader;  and  if,  perchance,  a  follower 
of  this  wonderful  Sinner  should  be 
that  Reader,  we  almost  doubt,  justly 

*  The  Spaniard,  in  this  instance,  shoots 
witli  a  long  bow,  Ernv 
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as  we  appreciate  the  blind  prejudice 
of  ignorant  Fanaticism,  whether  he 
would  continue  such.  Huntingdon, 
then  the  Coal-heaver,  had  the  address 
to  use  his  talent  to  some  advantage. 
He  preached,  and  it  may  be  supposed 
most  extraordinary  discourses;  his 
hearers,  however,  thought  them  so; 
and,  as  the  labourer  was  considered 
worthy  of  his  hire,  the  contributions 
he  levied  were  received  in  kind — a 
suit  of  cioaihs,  a  pound  of  tea,  or  a 
pound  of  sugar,  “if,  at  any  time, 
things  did  not  come  when  they  were 
•wanted,  he  prayed  for  them,  know¬ 
ing  well  where  his  prayers  would  be 
heard.”  After  making  some  extracts 
fromabook  published  by  him,  equally 
ridiculous  and  blasphemous,  the  Don 
informs  us  he  went  to  the  chapel 
which  he  preaches  in  ;  that  he  raised 
rather  than  enlarged,  as  no  ground- 
rent  is  demanded  as  we  approach  the 
heavens,  where  he  saw  him  “  in  a 
higher  pulpit  than  I  have  ever  seen 
elsewhere.  He  is  a  fat,  little-eyed 
man,  with  a  d.w-lap  at  his  chin,  and 
a  velvet  voice  ;  who,  instead  of  strain¬ 
ing  himself  by  speaking  loud,  en¬ 
forces  what  he  says  more  easily  by  a 
significant  nod  of  the  head.” — “His 
congregation  looked  as  if  they  were 
already  so  near  the  fire  and  brimstone, 
that  the  fumes  had  coloured  their 
complexions.  They  had  as  distinct  a 
physiognomy  as  the  Jews,  with  a  dis¬ 
mal  expression  of  spiritual  pride  in  it, 
as  if  they  firmly  believed  in  the  re¬ 
probation  of  every  body  except 
themselves.” 

The  second  volume  concludes  with 
an  instance  of  impudence  and  swind¬ 
ling  on  one  part,  and  blind  folly  on 
the  other,  that  we  sincerely  hope  is 
unfounded;  though  we  have  no  good 
grounds,  alas!  to  doubt  it,  for,  great 
and  fearful  is  the  influence  of  itine¬ 
rant  and  fixed  preachers  on  their  ad¬ 
mirers  and  followers;  an  influence 
that  we  are  confident  will,  some  fu¬ 
ture  day,  produce  very  dreadful  con¬ 
sequences  to  the  peace  of  Society. 
The  instance  we  allude  to  is  this  : 

“  Huntingdon’s'  success  has  occasioned 
imitators ;  one  of  whom,  who  had  for¬ 
merly  been  a  drover  of  cattle,  insisted 
upon  having  a  carriage  also.  He  obtain¬ 
ed  it;  and,  in  imitation  of  the  N.  S.  placed 
upon  it  A.  J.  C.  for  Ambassador  of  Jesus 
Christ!  Then  he  called  upon  his  congre¬ 
gation  for  horses;  and  now  he  threatens 
to  leave  them,  because  they  are  so  un¬ 


reasonable  as  to  demur  at ,  finding  corn 
for  them.  The  proof,  he  says,  of  their 
being  true  Christians,  is  their  readiness  to 
support  the  Preachers  of  the  Gospel.  An¬ 
other  cf  these  fellows  told  his  congrega¬ 
tion,  one  day  after  service,  that  he  want¬ 
ed  three  hundred  pounds  for  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  and  must  Have  it  directly.  They 
subscribed  what  money,  they  had  about  • 
them ;  and  some  would  then  have  gone 
home  for  more.  lie  said,  ‘No;  that  would 
not  do;  he  wanted  it  immediately;  and 
they  must  go  into  the  vestry,  and  give 
checks  upon  their  bankers;’  which  they 
obediently  did.  And  the  English  call  us 
a  Priest-ridden  People  /”■ 

Our  observations  on  this  work  have 
hitherto  been  confined  to  what  imme¬ 
diately  applies  to  the  Metropolis,  as 
the  majority  of  its  Headers  probably 
reside  there;  but  a  great  part  of  it 
relates  to  different  cities  and  places 
throughout  the  country.  Birming¬ 
ham  seems  to  have  created  some  in¬ 
fernal  ideas  in  the  breast  of  the  wor¬ 
thy  Don,  whose  senses  were  disorder¬ 
ed  by  the  whirling  of  wheels,  the  clat¬ 
tering  of  engines,  and  the  hammering 
of  presses;  and  whose  head  ached 
“with  the  multiplicity  of  internal 
noises  and  his  “  eyes  with  the  light 
of  infernal  fires:”  and,  he  adds,  his 
“heart  also,  at  the  sight  of  so  many 
human  beings  employed  in  infernal 
occupations,  and  looking  as  if  they 
were  never  destined  for  dny  thing 
better.  Our  earth  was  designed  to 
be  a  seminary  for  young  angels;  but 
the  Devil  has  certainly  fixed  upon 
this  spot  for  his  own  nursery-garden 
and  hot-house.”  On  this  head  many 
keen  and  pertinent  remarks  occur, 
which  might  be  usefully  whispered  in 
the  ears  of  those  whom  it  concerns. 

As  our  Spaniard  travelled  through 
England  purposely  to  gain  complete 
information  on  our  customs  and  na¬ 
tional  characteristicks,  lie  has  very 
judiciously  done  more  than  merely 
describe  what  he  saw,  and  retailed 
what  he  heard;  consequently,  each 
of  his  observations  hath  a  moral 
tendency :  and  he  tells  us,  in  his  ow  n 
way,  many  satirical  truths,  for  which 
he  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  British 
Community.  The  Don  has,  by  this 
means,  established  a  most  forcible 
claim  to  the  reputation  of  an  atten¬ 
tive  and  rapid  Critick;  one  who  pe¬ 
netrates  to  the  causes  of  all  the  ef¬ 
fects  he  mentions  with  as  'much  fa¬ 
cility  as  if  he  had  been  born  a  Briton. 
Indeed,  had  lie  been  a  native  of  Eng¬ 
land, 
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land,  it  is  impossible  that  more  could 
be  said,  and  to  the  purpose.  We 
therefore  only  confirm  the  opinion 
already  expressed  by  the  Publick  in 
adding  that  we  think  Espriclia’s  Let¬ 
ters  may  be  read  with  advantage  by 
all  ranks  of  people,  and  we  are  sure 
with  much  rational  entertainment. 

167.  The  Annual  Register ;  or,  A  View  of 

History,  Politicks ,  caul  Literature,  for 

ihe  Year  1794.  Vol.  XXXVI.  . 

168.  New  Senes.  The  Annual  Register, 

&c.  for  1802.  Rivingtons. 

BETTER  late  than  never.  And  it 
is  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  we 
perceive,  in  these  two  bulky  votmhes , 
those  dieriminating  traits  of  origina¬ 
lity,  which  we  have  now  been  fifty 
years  in  the  habit  of  admiring,  in  the 
volumes  presented  to  the  Publick  by 
our  old  Associates;  aided,  as  is  now 
well  known,  by  the  genius  and  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Burke;  whose  mantle 
by  right  descends,  on  his  more  imme¬ 
diate  Coadjutors. 

“The  volume  which  is  now  presented 
to  the  Publick  contains  the  history  of  that 
eventful  and  important  period  [1794]  when, 
having  beaten  down  resistance  at  home,  and 
seized  with  a  violent  hand  all  the  resources 
of  a  vast  Empire,  the  Rulers  of  France 
were  enabled  to  begin  that  career  of  con¬ 
quest  by  which  the  long-established  Ba¬ 
lance  of  F’  a'ope  was  ultimately  overthrown. 

“  It  wall,,  we  trust,  be  found  that  no 
common  care  has  been  employed  in  giving 
fulness,  clearness,  and  fidelity  to  every 
part  of  our  narrative.  M  uch  information 
has  been  obtained  from  sources  not  acces¬ 
sible  to  former  Writers  ;  mueh  from  those 
sources  of  which  they  were  ignorant,  or 
culpably  negligent.  There  is  scarcely  a 
chapter  in  this  volume  which  will  not  fur¬ 
nish  abundant  proof  of  the  correctness  of 
our  assertion. 

“In  our  language  no  connected,  regu¬ 
lar,  and  authentic  account  had  hitherto 
been  produced  of  the  heroic  struggle  made 
by  the  Royalists  of  Poitou  and  Britanny 
in  behalf  of  their  Religion  and  their  King. 
That  which  we  have  given  in  the  opening’ 
of  cur  volume  fills,  we  hope  satisfactorily, 
this  historical  void. 

“  The  sufferings  of  the  French  People 
under  the  relentless  tyranny  of  the  Jaco¬ 
bin  Faction  have  been  dwelt  upon  with  a 
more  than  usual  latitude  of  detail,  in  or¬ 
der  to  afford  a  moral  lesson  to  rash  but 
well-meaning  innovators,  by  shewing  them 
at  what  a  dreadful  price  to  their  Country 
revolutions  must  be  bought. 

“  To  the  military  operations  of  the  year 
great  attention  has  been  paid.  The  cam¬ 
paign  in  the  Netherlands  has  never  before 
been  otherwise  than  imperfectly  narrated ; 


while  those  of  the  Rhine,  Italy,  and  Spain, A 
have  been  almost  wholly  neglected.  In 
all  these  quarters  it  has  been  our  e  ndea¬ 
vour  to  give  a  perspicuous,  and,  as  far  as 
our  limits  would  allow,  a  complete  idea  of 
the  designs,  the  movements,  and  the  cou- 
flicts,  of  the  hostile  Armies. 

“  Of  that  umvorthy  praise  which  is  to 
be  gained  by  publishing  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  volumes  in  the  least  possible  time, 
we  arc  not  ambitious.  Those  who  only 
transcribe  from  others,  and  those  who 
draw  from  the  stores  of  their  own  imagi¬ 
nation,  may  write  with  a  facility  which  is 
denied  to  the  Historian,  who,  considering 
himself  as  the  fruit  of  truth,  seeks,  by  pa¬ 
tient  research,  and  by  a  strict  examination 
and  comparison  of  numerous  and  jarring 
documents,  to  perform  his  duty  with  a 
rigid  fidelity’.  They  may  fill  page  after 
page,  while  he  is  laboriously  ascertaining 
a  tact,  which,  at  last,  is  to  he  comprised , 
in  a  solitary  sentence. 

“  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  present  volume  has-been  de¬ 
layed  to  a  later  period' than  that  upon 
which  we  originally  calculated.  For  this 
circumstance  we  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
have  a  sufficient  excuse  -to  offer.  Two 
causes  gave  rise  to  this  unforeseen  delay. 
Tbe  first  of  these  was  the  ill-health  of  the 
Editor ;  the  second,  his  desire  to  obtain 
from  France  some  w  orks  of  valuable  in¬ 
formation,  which  had  recently  been  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  'subject  of  his  narrative.  The 
disturbed  state  of  the  Continent  rendered 
the  accomplishment  of  this  desire  a  diffi¬ 
cult  and  tedious  task.  „ 

“  The  loss  of  time  has,  nevertheless,, 
been  rather  apparent  than  real.  While 
the  volume  for  1794  was  of  necessity 
standing  still,  considerable  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  subsequent  volumes.. 
The  volumes  for  1795  and  1803  are  now 
in  the  press,  from  which  they  will  be  sent 
i  forth  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  months  ; 
an7d  the  volumes  for  1796.  and  1 804  are 
in  such  a  stage  of  forwardness  that  we  can 
confidently  promise  their  publication  early 
in  the  next  year.  We  have  every  reason 
to  hope  that  the  arrear  which  has  unfor¬ 
tunately  been  incurred,  and  which  has 
been  so  indulgently  borne  with,  Will  he 
brought  up  at  no  distant  date,  and  that, 
we  shall  not,  in  future,  have  occasion  to 
address  the  Publick  in  the  language  of 
Apology’-.” 

The  Preface  for  the  yehr  1802  adds,. 

“Every  effort  will  be  exerted  to  keep 
pace  with  our  repeated  promises,  and  with 
the  just  expectations  of  the  Publick  ;  but 
those  promises  would  be  ill  performed, 
and  those  expectations  miserably  disap¬ 
pointed,  if,  in  order  to  gain  a  reputation 
for  dispatch,  the  Editors  were  to  send  into 
the  world  ernde,  undigested,  and  incorrect 
narratives,  which  cannot  he  perused  with 
satisfaction,  nor  quoted  with  confidence.1' 
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«x£v?r)7oy  tv  ^oo/AO(cri  nax^t^uv 
xgcchi  6t  rsgtqrtp.t%t  oeoW/ocv.  '  1’ixn. 
~1[  T  1 CTORE  M  Ql T  E  cq uitern,  Sc  partus 
V  sine  ccede  triumphos,  [bonorem 
Quudrupeikun  eursus,  palnueque  imbellis 
Aggredimur  numeris }  qua  cespite  ami  eta 
viventi  [cequor, 

Plasities  jacet,  &  latum  se  expandit  in 
Quos  agitat  ludorum,  &  equestris  gloria 
eursus  [sqxum 

Curvatum  jncludunt  spatiuin,  versatile 
Surgentes  tumulos,  ere>ceatesque  atterit 
herbas 

Mole  premens  lentil  sulcati  extuntia  campi, 
lade  columnarum,  eursus  qni  dirigat, 
ordo  [fanam 

Eminet,  5c  praesiguat  iter,  gyroque  pro- 
A-i’cet  inaccesso  plebem,  atque  a  b  si  score 
cogit.  [Alumni 

Ludorum  meraor  hue  populus  se  iufuudit, 
Quos  Mater  fovet  Alma  sinu  ;  seu  ditior 
hospes 

Admisso  bigas  celeres  agit  aequore  cursu 
Impiger  Auriga,  &  quassat  fluitantia  lor  a 
J  overs  a  obliquata  inarm,  cum  liber  amic- 
tus 

Exuit  undaetes.  gentisquS  insigne  togat®. 
Seu  quis  cundueto  jam  defielente  crumena 
It  subvectus  equo,  cui  vires  subjicit  auctas 
Infossum  calcar,  vel  tort®  verber  babense. 
Idem  omnes  simul  ardor  agit ;  deeus  in- 
nuptarum,  [cok-nus 

Et  senioriun  incauus  honos,  quique  arva 
Vix  labefacla  ipoveus  glebas  vi  frangit  La¬ 
ertes,  [quens. 

flos  adiit  lusus  opera  interrupta  velin- 
LTndique  visendi  studio  densata  caterva 
In  breve  se  agglomerant  spatiuin,  quam 
hinc  inde  frequentem  [tentes. 
I)  i  mo  vet,  5c  campos  mediuS  jubet  e^se  pa- 
Kec  cursum  ante  ineunt  quam  recto  exa¬ 
mine  uterque  [lances 

Pendeat,  atque  pares  demittat  libra  bi- 
Pendula,  neu  justo  levior  quis  pondere 
certet,  *  [norcin, 

Congressusque  imparfurtivum  abducat  ho- 
Ereptamque  dolo  palmam.  Turn  discolor 
aginen 

Selectis  in  equis  lucet,  quos  tenuia  crura, 
Commendant,  non  avridet  color  omnibus 
idem ;  [ambit 

IHe  nigro,  hie  niveo  fidit,  quem  concolor 
Vestis,  5c  assurgit  tunica  spectabilis  alba. 
'  Grata  dies  equiti  affulsit,  si  lenior  aura 
Veutilet  ajstivmn  jubar,  &  vix  luce  ruben- 
tem 

Ancipiti  solem  nebula  occulat  interjecta. 
Jamque  tub®  sonus  intiatce  preesaga 
citatae  *  [sus, 

Vix  dat  signa  fug®,  dubii  pneludia  cur- 
Cuni  spatia  audito  siguo  discreta  repente 
Corripuere  effusi  equites,  longeque  relictis 
Carceribus  tremuli  spatiosa  per  asquora 
campi  [arenarn, 

Pervolitant,  spargit  pu^rem  levis  ungiila 
Et  neb u! am  circum  suffjmdit  auhelitus 
orum. 
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Haud  aliter  superos  tractus,  atque  ®thera 
cursu 

Pegasus  alato,  5c  subjecta  supervolac  arva. 
Cum  lati  spatia  ampla  poli  consumer® 
credas.  [favorem 

Ancipitem  servat  palmam,  5c  fortuna 
Ambigua  imrautat  dubiuin,  spas  blauda 
vicissim 

Suspeusas  tentat  meutes,  sed  doctior  unus 
Ora  diu  spmn antis  equi,  gress usque  vo~ 
ientes  [gus  alter 

Compressis  inhibet  frsenis,  dum  prodi- 
\  erberis  intorti,  laxssque  profusus  habenai 
Adrn.ssum  propclfit  equum,  soeiique  re- 
hcti  [bores 

Elapsum  transire  vident,  qui  captat  ho- 
Non  sibi  fatales,  5c  non  sya  prajmia  jac- 
taus  [tiscunt 

Praesumit,  cursu  nituio  nam  membra  fa- 
Languida,  5c  a  tergo  sequitur  vestigia 
longo 

Improperata  traheus  inglorius  intervallo, 
Et  seram  vixdum  metam  contmgit  anhe- 
lans. 

Ha;c  studia  ingenu®  levia,  5c  ludicra 
juvent®. 

At  patet  uberior  vitiorum  copia,  quiequid 
Aut  hebetat  vires  aniim,  frangitque  vigo- 
rem  [roque 

Corporis,  hie  juvenis  spatiuin  ludoqueme- 
Hcu  !  breve  contract®  properat  decurrere 
Vit®, 

Indocilis  socias  coluisse  domesticus  artes, 
Aut  dulcem  gremio  rnolli  fovisse  maritam  j 
Cui  pqtius  meretrix  turpi  concinuior  arte 
Einerito  veneris  vix  tandem  gaudia  lent® 
Invita  irritat;  necnon  tremit  aiea  dextra 
Instabiii  senis,  infirmo  qui  languidus  ictu 
Projicit,  admotoque  notas  vix  iuuiine  cer- 
nit.  [tor 

Ipse  Salutiferis  (proh  dictu  turpe  !)  Sena- 
Consiliis  suetus  proceres  iirmare  labantes 
Auctor,  5c  indocilem  lent  compescere  ple¬ 
bem 

Admonitu,  turpi  solet  impallescere  ludo, 
Impiaque  illicito  pernox  quatere  arma  fri- 
tillo. 

HORACE,  Book  I.  Ode  I. 

To  Maecenas. 

JECENAS',  whose  descent  we  trace 
From  antient  Kings,  a  noble  race  ; 
My  kind  protecting  friend,  thy  name 
Adds  lustre  to  mv  rising  fame  : 

Some  men  the  Olympic  dust  to  raise  ' 
Delight,  while  crouds  admiring  gaze, 

As  With  nice  skill,  around  the  goal 
Their  ears  with  fervid  motion  roll ; 

The  noble  palm  the  Victor’s  crown, 
Exalts  to  Heaven  their  high  renown. — > 
The  honours  of  the  fickle  crowd,. 

Their  claps,  and  their  applauses  loud. 
Enchant  this  man,  and  fire  his  breast  j 
Another  man  is  so  possess’d 
With  hoarding  from  his  fertile  field. 

Such  crops  as  Libyan  harvests  yield, 

.  *  ‘  '  That 
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That  A'ttalus’s  wealth  in  vain 
Would  tempt  him  .to  the  stormy  main. 

The  Merchant  dreads  the  winds  which 
sweep 

.The  bosom,  of  the  Icarian  deep, 

Praises  the  stillness  of  his  cot, 

His  verdant  meads,  and  cooling  grot; 

But  soon,  the  storms  and  tempests  o’er 
(Dreading  the  thought  of  being  poor), 

His  shatter’d  vessel  he  repairs. 

And  o’er  the  sea  conveys  his  wares. 

Some  men  delight  to  pass  the  day 
O’er  flowing  bowls,  at  banquets  gay  ; 
Ender  the  green  Arbutus’  shade, 

Near  brooks  meandering  thro’  the  mead. 
The  camp,  the  trumpet,  and  the  fight, 
Which  Mothers  dread,  some  men  delight. 
The  Hunter  leaves  his  wife,  to  daie 
Th’  inclemency  of  Winter’s  air; 

His  dogs  pursue  the  timid  deer, 

Or  boar,  fierce  bursting  from  his  leer, 
The  Ivy  wreath,  tire  Bard’s  best  prize, 
Exalts  my  honours  to  the  skies. 

The  groves  where  Nymphs  and  Satyrs 
play 

Entice  me  from  the  crowd  away;7 
Where  with  her  pipe  Euterpe  deigns 
To  cheer  the  woodland  heights  and  plains, 
And  Polyhymnia  strikes  the  wire  ' 

Of  the  melodious  Lesbian  Jyre. 

But,  if  thou  wilt  enrol  my  name 
With  Lyric  poets,  then  my  fame 
On  rapid  wings  thro’  earth  will  fly, 

My,  head  sublime  will  touch  the  sky. 

L. 


To  the  Three  M.  D’s,  mho,  skilled  in  preserv¬ 
ing  Life,  gave  that  and.  Liberty  to  three 
hare  of  Partridges,  mho,  morn  out,  zvifh 
fright  and  fatigue,  sajfcred  themselves  to 
he  taken  alive  from  a  tree  on  which  they 
perched. 

npilO’  Sportsmen  may  wonder,  anclEpi- 
!  ,  cures  blame, 

(Their  feelings  and  yours  far  remote) ; 
While  one  on  good  eating,  and  t’  other 
good  game; 

Most  lovingly,  .laudably  doat ; 

When  with  true  British  spirit  you  liberty 
gave, 

And  saw  the  poor  “  tremblers”  fly, 

Say,  did  not  your  hearts,  long  accustom’d 
to  save,  A 

With  pleasure  extatic  beat  high  ? 

When  with  skill  iEsculapian  a  conquest 
you  gain 

O’er  Death  tho’  in  ambush  cdnceal’d ; 
Sure  the  minds  that  can  feel  for  a  bird 
when  in  pain, 

Sublimest  enjoyment  must  yield  ! 

Your  deed,  happy  Trio,  Humanity  loves, 
Must  ever  most  gladly  record, 

And  knows  that  to  hearts  she  so  highly 
Approves, 

A  merciful  act ’s  a  reward  l 


O  favour’d  of  Heav’n  ! — Uygeia  attends 
On  thousands  approaching  the  grave  ! 
Proceed,  then,  and  prosper — Humanity’s 
friends  ! 

Proceed  still  to  bless — and  to  save. 

(a treat  Ormond-street. 

&  LEG  Y 

On  the  Death  of  Henry  Kirke  'White. 

WHAT  solemn  sound  disturbs  the 
midnight  air,  [troul  ? 

And  o’er  my  spirits  holds  such  dread  con- 
What  haggard  form,  with  torch  of  deadly 
glare,  [Pole? 

Illumes  the  regions  of  the  Northern 

I  hear  it  still,  hut  now  the  lapwing’s  scream 
Swells  on  the  breezes  of  the  Arctic 
spheres  : 

’Tic — ’tis  the  confirmation  of  my  dream. 
The  grand  event  foretold  by  holy  seers  ' 

Yet  whence  yon  Demon,  that  in  black 
array,  . 

So  wildly  rushes  on  ensanguin’d  wing  ? 
His  hideous  features  certainly  convey 
The  gloomy  semblance  of  th’  infernal 
King  ! 

Tell  me,  yc  powers,  who  with  a  rapid  flight 
Roam  through  the  realms  ccerulean  afar ; 
"What  Demon  rushes  with  portentous  light. 
Beneath  the  precincts  of  the  Polar  star  ? 

“  Peace,  peace  !  sad  Muser  ! — mark  yon 
weeping  train,”  [der glade; 

A  voice  replied,  “  that  wind  thro’  yon- 
’Tis  they  who  raise  the  melancholy  strain, 
Whose  torches  glimmer  in  the  midnight 
shade.” 

Struck  with  the  sound,  I  turn’d,  and  saw 
the  train,  [ly  slows 

O’erwhelm'd  in  sorrow,  wind  devout- 
Beheld  four  youths  the  sacred  corse  sus¬ 
tain,  [of  woe. 

And  heard  them  chaunt  their  madrigals 

"Within  the  walls  of  an  ensculptur’d  tomb. 
Too  soon  I  saw  him  number’d  with  the 
dead ;  [gloom. 

Whilst  Virtue,  scattering  incense  thro’  the 
Embalm’d  the  laurels  that  adorn’d  his 
head. 

Thus  were  bis  relics  given  to  the  earth — 
Thus  pass  the  pageantries  of  life  away  ! 
Ah !  where ’s  the  greatness  of  imperial 
birth,  [obey  ? 

When  evert  here  the  Monarch  must 

Yet  round  thy  grave,  sweet  Moralist !  shall 
spread, 

The  earliest  flowrets  of  the  bashful 
spring;  . 

And  there  at  eve  shall  Melancholy  tread, 
Save  when  the  winds  their  hollow  dirges* 
fling. 

January  ISOS.  Philammos. 
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Aw;  21.  Sir  A.  Wellesley,  in  answer  to  se¬ 
veral  questions  put  to  him  by  the  Members 
of  the  Board,  answered,  that  the  troops 
marched  along  the  coast,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  -supplied  with  bread  from  the 
fleet — that  -the  country  could  only  supply 
him  with  wine  and  beef,  the  former  of 
which  was  sometimes  exhausted  when  the 
-army  Invited  more  than  two  days,  and  the 
supply  of  the  latter  was  precarious — that 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  cavalry,  and  that 
the  horses  employed  in  transporting  the 
artillery  were  of  an  inferior  kind — that  the 
Spanish  Juntas,  with  whom  he  had  com¬ 
municated,  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  es¬ 
sential  to  the  interests  of  Spain,  that  the 
French  should,  evacuate  Portugal. 

Sir  IIcui  Dalrymple  afterwards  read  a 
narrative  of  his  proceedings,  from  the  time 
J  of  his  appointment  to  the  command  of  the 
Army  in  Portugal.  Sir  Hew,  it  appears, 
after  having  consulted  with  Sir  C.  Cotton, 
and  Lord  Collin gwood,  had  determined 
not  to  take  on  himself  an  unnecessary  re¬ 
sponsibility,  by  superseding  Sir  A.  Welles¬ 
ley  in  a  command  for  which  he  seemed  to 
have  been  specially  selected  by  Govern¬ 
ment,  whose  confidence  be  possessed — that 
he  had  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Castle- 
refigh,  instructing  him  in  a  particular  man¬ 
ner  to, cultivate  the  confidence,  and  at  all 
times  to  profit  by  the  advice  of  Sir  A.  Wel¬ 
lesley,  from  whose  prudence  and  temper, 
ag  well  as  from  his  knowledge,  courage, 
and  experience,  he  might  derive  much  as¬ 
sistance — that,  if  the  Convention  had  not 
been  agreed  to,  the  British  Army  would 
have  been  exposed  to  the  horrors  of  famine, 
well  as  those  of  war — that,  being  em¬ 
barked  in  so  dangerous  a  service,  active 
movement  became  necessary  for  the  Bri¬ 
tish  forces,  whose  artillery-horses  wore 
not,  however,  sufficient  for  this  purpose, 
many  of  them  being  lame  and  blind,  and 
the  remainder  unfit  for  such  a  service — 
that  from  a  variety  of  local  circumstances, 
as  well  as  to  preserve  the  City  of  Lisbon, 
which  the  French  bad  threatened  to  reduce 
to  ashes,  he  was  finally  induced,  with  the 
approbation  of  Sir  H.  Rurrard,  ,  Sir  A.' 
Wellesley,  Sir  J.  Moore,  Gen.  Hope,  &c. 
to  ratify  the  Convention. 

Nov.  22.  After  the  narrative  which  Sir 
II.  Dalrymple  delivered  in  yesterday,  had 
been  read,  Sir  A.  Wellesley  rose  to  offer 
some  written  observations  upon  it.  He 
began  by  observing  that  the  force  he  com¬ 
manded  consisted  of  13,000  men,  and  he 
was  taught  to  expect  the  aid  of  6000  Por¬ 
tuguese  ;  the  French  Army  comprised 
20,500  men,  and  was  in  possession  of  the 
fortress  of  Elras,  which,  in  strength,  was 
inferior  to  none  of  the  second  class  in  Eu¬ 
rope;  yet  he  felt  confident  that  the  British 
force  was  competent  to  advance  against 
Gent.  Mag  .Supplement,  1808. 
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the  Enemy,  and  bring  the  contest  to  a 
successful  issue — that  the  line  of  march 
.  he  had  proposed  to  pursue  was,  in  his 
opinion,  every  way  preferable  to  that 
chosen  by  Sir  Hew,  as  it  enabled  him  tq 
keep  his  force  concentrated, .  and  to  draw 
supplies  from  the  fleet — that,  with  respect 
to  the  Armistice  concluded  with  Gen.  Kel- 
lerinan,  he  positively  denied  that  he  was 
the  negotiator and  although  he  certainly 
had  signed  it,  yet  he  disclaimed  all  respon¬ 
sibility  for  its  honour — that  though  he 
thought  it  expedient  that  the  French 
should  be  allowed  to  evacuate  Portugal, 
with  all  their  baggage  and  arms,  yet  to 
some  of  the  minor  terms  he  could  not 
agree ;  but  most  of  the  objections  he  made 
were  over-rule?!  by  Gen.  Sir  Hew  Dalrym¬ 
ple  : — that  he  was  of  opinion  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  fleet  should  not  be  included  in  a  treaty 
with  the  French  ;  but  that  any  thing  done 
with  respect  to  them  should  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  distinct  treaty,  and  with  themselves, 
as  they  had  acted  a  neutral  part  while 
in  the  Tagus,  and  as  means  might  be 
found  to  prevent  their  sailing  to  the  Baltic, 
and  sending  their  men  to  fight  against 
Sweden  : — that  he  was  called  by  Sir  Hew, 
out  of  another  room,  to  sign  the  Treaty, 
which  he  read  throughout,  and,  after  mak¬ 
ing  the  observation  that  it  was  a  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  one,  he  signed  it,  but  without 
feeling  himself  at  all  responsible  for  its 
contents — that  there  was  one  thibg  in  the 
treaty  which  he  decidedly  condemned; 
namely,  that  no  conditions  whatever  were 
stipulated  for  the  5060  Spanish  prisoners 
in  hulks  on  the  Tagus,  when  there  might 
have  been  an  exchange  negotiated  for 
them  for  as  many  French  prisoners  de¬ 
tained  in  their  own  country,  to  which  the 
Junta  of  Gallicia  would  have  acceded. 

Sir  II.  Dalrymple  observed,  that  with 
respect  to  the  negotiation  of  the  Armis- 
tiee,  Sir  A.  Wellesley  had  certainly  dis¬ 
cussed  the  point  fully  with  Gen.  Keller- 
man,  while  himself  was  engaged  in  con¬ 
versation  with  a  person  who  accompanied 
the  sFrench  General ;  both  of  whom  de¬ 
clared  that,  in  case  the  terms  proposed 
by  the  French  respecting  the  Russians 
were  rejected,  10,000  of  the  latter  would 
be  armed  against  the  English. 

Nov.  23.  Sir  IIczu  Dalrymple  read  his 
replies  to  the  questions,  which  were  in 
substance,  that  with  respect  to  the  confer¬ 
ences  with  Gen.  Kellerman,  Sir  IL  B  er¬ 
rant  did  not  seem  to  him  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  discussion  of  the  terms ;  while 
Sir  Arthur  did  take  an  active  part  in  that 
discussion,  and  did  appear  to  him  to  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  Convention,  with  the  excep¬ 
tions  before  stated — that  the  advantages 
of  that  Convention  were  in  his  opinion 
distinctly  these — the  expulsion  from  Por¬ 
tugal 
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tugal  of  the  French  force,  and  the  acces¬ 
sion  to  Spain  (during  the  favourable  sea¬ 
son)  of  the  British  ;  and  also  the  avoiding 
of  the  difficulties  into  which  the  army 
would  have  been  plunged,  had  the  Enemy 
been  allowed  to  cross  the  Tagus,  and  to 
Stand  a  long  siege — that  the  whole  had  been 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  Sir  J,  Moore, 
and  the  other  Lieut. -generals  of  the  army, 
and  that  he  had  no  reason  to  believe  that 
it  experienced  their  disapprobation. 

Major-gen.  Ferguson  stated,  that  his 
men  had  three  or  four  days’  provision  of 
biscuit  in  their  knapsacks,  and  there  were 
three  days’  move  provision  for  them  on 
mules — that  the  British  could  not  have  pre¬ 
vented  the  Enemy  from  crossing  the  Tagus 
— that  he  had  no  reason  to  think,  that  if  the 
French  army  had  b^n  placed  in  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  British,  they  would  have  act¬ 
ed  differently — that  the  Convention  re¬ 
lieved  Portugal  from  the  French  troops, 
arid  set  at  liberty  a  . large  disposeable  Bri¬ 
tish  force  ;  but,  after  the  surrender  of  Du¬ 
pont,  he  could  not  imagine  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  any  apprehensions  of  the  French 
army  in  Portugal — that  the  Enemy  in  Por¬ 
tugal  were  completely  disheartened  by  their 
defeats  in  the  field — that  the  artillery  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  British  army  were  only 
nine-pounders,  and  incapable  of  making 
any  impression  on  fortifications— -and  that 
had  Sir  John  Moore’s  force  been  at  Cintra, 
the  retreat  of  the  French  to  Almaida.,  he 
thought,  might  have  been  entirely  cut  off. 

Nov.  26.  Brigadief-gen.  Acldanddid  not 
think  that  the  French  would  have  surren¬ 
dered  prisoners  of  war  on  the  22d  ;  nor,  if 
driven,  back  upon  Lisbon,  would  they, 
without  making  farther  effort.  To  a  ques¬ 
tion,  as  to  whether  the  Convention  did 
not  liberate  Portugal  from  the  French,  put 
a  stop  to  the  ravages  of  war  upon  the  Ta¬ 
gus,  &c. ;  and  whether  these  advantages 
could  have  been  secured  by  any  other 
measure?  The  answer  was,  that  all  these 
advantages  were  secured  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  and  coukl  not  have  been,  he  thought, 
by  any.. other  measure.  Be  was  of  opinion 
that  our  army  could  not  have  prevented 
the  French  from  retiring  across  the  Tagus. 

In  this  latter  opinion  Major- gen.  Spen¬ 
cer  concurred  ;  who  also  thought  that  the 
Prepch  would  not  have  surrendered  pri¬ 
soners  of  war,  and  that,  had  the  English 
army  been  placed  in  the  same  situation, 
they  decidedly  would  not  have  surrendered. 
As  to  whether  the  same  advantages  could 
have  been  derived  from  any  other  measure 
as  from  the  Convention,  he  observed,  that 
'the 'result  of  military  operations  being  ne¬ 
cessarily  uncertain,  he  could  not  take  upon 
himself  to  assert  what  might  have  been  the 
event.  The  artillery  consisted  of  nine- 
pounders.  The  Convention  was  similar  to 
that  in  Egypt,  in  1801. 

Brig. -gen-  Nightingale  was  nearly  of  the 
fs&nz  opinion  as  the  two  other  general^* . 


Dec.  13.  Sir  H.  Buna  id  read  his  narrative, 
which,  after  notifying  his  appointment  as  se¬ 
cond  in  command  in  Portugal,  fee.  proceeds 
to  state  his  arrival  in  the  Brazen  sloop,  on 
the  13th  Aug.  at  Mondego  Bay,  where  he 
intended  to  disembark,  and  to  have  sent 
Sir  J.  Moore’s  division  to  the  Tagus,  with 
a  view  to  take  the  Enemy  in  the  rear,  but 
was  prevented  by  a  variety  of  obstacles. 
These  are  stated  to  have  arisen  from  ths 
want  of  carriages,  mules,  provisions,  &c. 
On  the  20th,  when  he  was  about  to  dis¬ 
embark,  Sir  A.  Wellesley  came  off  from 
the  shore  j  and,  in  presence  of  Gen.  Clin¬ 
ton,  Col.  Murray,  and  others  of  the  Staff, 
told  him  of  the  action  of  the  17th,  and  said 
it  was  his  intention  to  march  the  next 
morning.  He  (Sir  H.  B.)  was,  however, 
of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 
adopt  that  intention;  especially  as  Sir  A, 
Wellesley  had  confessed  that  the  army  was 
in  want  of  cavalry  and  artillery -horses,  and 
moreover  it  was  impracticable  to  move 
the  army  to  any* considerable  distance  from 
the  victualling-ships.  The  decision  he 
came  to,  namely,  that  the  army,  should 
halt,  was  a  seripus  oiie,  but,  in  his  mind,, 
amply  justified  by  the  considerations  op¬ 
posed  to  its  advance.  Had  the  British 
army  received  a  check,  the  disasters  might 
have  been  .incalculable';  he,  therefore, 
thought  it  most  proper  to  desist  till  a  junc¬ 
tion  was  formed  with  the  remaining  divi¬ 
sion.  Several  Officers,  of  unquestionable 
talents  and  experience,  also  concurred  with 
him  in  opinion.  [Sir  II.  B.  did  not  state 
their  names.] — On  the  morning,  of  the  2 1st, 
he  landed,  and  presently  heard  a  firing^ 
towards  Vimeira.  He  was  convinced  the 
Enemy  bad  forestallen  the  necessity  of  the 
British  army  advancing,  by  commencing 
an  attack  themselves.  He  had  subsequently 
a  conference  with  Sir  Arthur  on  the  heights, 
and  was  so  satisfied  with  the  dispositions 
he  had  made,  that  be  desired  him  to  com¬ 
plete  the  business  he  had  so  successfully 
begun  ;  in  doing  this,  he  imagined  he  was 
only  exercising  the  functions  of  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  Chief,  and  held  himself  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  issue.  During  the  engage¬ 
ment,  he  observed  large  bodies  of  the 
Enemy’s  artillery,  and  a  body  of  infantry 
to  the  left,  which  had  not  been  engaged  ; 
these  circumstances,  conjoined  with  the 
fatigue  the  troops  had  undergone,  and  the 
necessity  of  taking  care  of  the  wounded, 
had  induced  him  to  order  the  army  to  halt. 
On  the  22d,  he  was  superseded  by  Sir  Id. 
Dairy  reply. — In  answer  to  several  ques¬ 
tions  put  by  the  Court,  he  said,  that  some 
of  the  British  corps  were  advanced  too  far 
(as  it  appeared  to  him),  and  he  thought 
they  might  get  into  danger — that  the  wh»le 
line  of  the  army,  occupying  near  four 
miles,  was  too  much  extended — that  the 
French  force  in  the  field  amounted  to 
14,000  men,  and  the  British  from  16  to 
17,000-— that  the  cavalry  was  not  only  in- 
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forior  in  number  to  the  Enemy,  but  badly 
mounted,  and  the  carriages  of  the  Com¬ 
missariat  defective — that  the  direct  road 
'  to  Torres  Vedras  was  woody,  and  the 
ground  about  Mafra  high,  and  well  calcu¬ 
lated  for  defence — -that  the  French  troops 
must  have  been  much  longer  under  arms 
than  the  English,  as  they  had  commenced 
the  attack. — Sir  II.  Dalrymple  declined 
putting  any  questions. 

Sir  A.  Welle-, ley  thdn  put  several  ques¬ 
tions  to  Sir  H.  Burrard,  the  purport  of 
which  was  to  shew  that  he  (Sir  A.)  had 
made  the  necessary  dispositions,  and  given 
orders  for  a  part  of  the  army  to  push  on  to 
Torres  Vedvas  by  a  shorter  road  than  that 
taken  by  the  Enemy,  who  would  also  have 
been  pursued  by  -another  division  of  the 
English.  % 

Sir  II.  Burrard  acknowledged  that  Sir 
Arthur  had  made  this  proposal  twice  on 
*he  Held  of  battle  ;  but  that  he  thought  it 
too  hazardous. 

Sir  A.  Wellesley  was  then  examined  by 
the  Court,  and  stated,  that  the  Enemy’s 
left  were  thrown  into  such  confusion,  white 
tiie  two  wings  of  the  British  army  were 
successful,  that,  if  His  advice  had  been 
taken,  not  only  a  great  number  of  prison¬ 
ers  would  have  been  mdde,  but  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  the  Enemy  to 
have  formed  again — that  he  then  pressed 
upon  Sir  IT.  B.  the  necessity  of  advancing, 
and  stated  that  the  army  had  12  days’  pro¬ 
visions,  plenty  of  ammunition,  and  no 
want  of  any  thing — that  the!  71st  and  32d 
r  ’giments  were  supported  in  their  rear  by 
the-  40th  and  36th,  and  other  troops  form¬ 
ing  in  succession.  That  the  last  attempt 
of  the  Enemy  was  upon  the  71st  and  S2d 
Regiments,  when  they  were  (i  nally  repulsed. 
At  that  time,  Gen.  Ferguson  sent  his  Aid- 
de-Camp,  Capt.  Mellish,  to  Sir  Arthur,  to 
state  the  great  advantage  which  would  arise 
from  the  advance  of  his  brigade,  in  order 
to  follow  up  the  success;  and  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  to  ok  Capt.  Mellish  to  Sir  H. 
Burrard,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  permit  the 
advantage  to  be  followed  up  ;  but  in  vain. 

Gen.  Spencer,  on  his  examination,  stated, 
that  he  considered  the  Enemy’s  centre  to 
be  completely  beaten  ;  and  that  he  could, 
with  his  division,  have  supported  Sir  Ar¬ 
thur  in  the  pursuit. 

.  Gen.  Ferguson  said, /as  the  Enemy  had 
lost  all  their  artillery,  and  were  in  the  ut¬ 
most  confusion,  it  certainly  was  his  opinion, 
that  the  army  should  continue  to  advance. 

,  Lord  Burghcnh  confirmed  what  Sir  Ar¬ 
thur  had  stated  ;  and  observed,  that  in  a 
conference  between  Sir  Harry  and  Sir  Ar¬ 
thur,  .the  latter  objected  to  wait  for  Sir  J. 
Moqre’s  division,  as  at  least  tea  days  must 
have  elapsed  before  they  could  have  been 
serviceable ;  and  remarked  that  it  was 
possible  to  cut  off  a  part  of  the  Enemy’s 
force  from  reaching  Lisbon-  -  . 

Dec.  14.  Sir  II. '  Burrard  expressed  U> 


the  Board  his  wish  to  interrogate  Sir  A. 
Wellesley  on  certain  points.  These  related 
to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  the 
army  would  have  encountered,  had  it  ad¬ 
vanced  immediately  after  the  victory  of 
the  21st;  and  the  answers  returned  by  Sir 
A.  Wellesley  were  in  consonance  to  his 
sentiments  on  the  preceding  day. 

Sir  Arthur  then  stated,  that  though  he 
was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  most 
important  advantages  would  have  resulted 
from  allowing  him  to  pursue  the  victory 
gained  over  the  Enemy  on  the  21st,  yet  it 
by  no  means  followed,  that  to  allow  the 
evacuation  of  Portugal  on  the  22d  was  ail 
impolitic  proceeding.  On  the  21st,  the 
Enemy  was  in  confusion.  On  the  22d, 
they  were  no  longer  in  confusion.  They 
had  resumed  their  positions.  The  relative 
situations  of  the  two  armies  were  materially- 
changed  in  that  short  time ;  and  that  of 
the  French  was  greatly  improved,  by  our 
having  neglected  promptly  to  follow  up  the 
blow  that  had  been  struck  on  the  preceding 
day.  The  battle  of  the  21st  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  trial  of  strength  between  the 
two  armies;  and  he  was  persuaded  that 
had  the  vanquished  been  instantly  pursued, 
they  would  not  have  risked  another  battle. 
[Mafra,  by  which  the  British  army  would 
have  advanced,  on  the  20th  was  unoccu¬ 
pied  ;  but  on  the  23d,  it  was  occupied  by 
a  French  corps.]  They  were  not,  however; 
and  on  the  22d,  the  British  had  no  means 
to  prevent  them  from  crossing  the  Tagus, 
but  by  entering  into  a  Convention  for  the 
evacuation  of  the  country. 

Sir  II.  Burrard  stated,  that  his  reasons  for 
not  allowing  Sir  A.  Wellesley  to  pursue 
the  advantages  which  had  been  gained  on 
the  21st,  were,  a  belief  that  the  Enemy 
had  a  reserve  which  would  ulteriorly  have 
been  brought  into  action,  as  also  a  supe¬ 
rior  body  of  cavalry  ;  and  the  impossible  . 
lity  of  cutting  off  anjr  portion  of  their  army  * 
— that  the  extensive  lines  occupied  by  the 
British  army  were  not  favourable  to  its 
advance,  and  the  centre  had  been  warmly 
engaged  for  an  hour  and  a  half.  He  was 
-sensible  that  such  a  prohibition  was  not 
pleasing  to  a  British  array  in  the  moment 
of  triumph;  but  that  it  had  resulted  solely 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  his  conviction 
at  the  moment  of  the  inextricable  difficult 
ties  that  army  might  have  been  involved 
in.  He  lamented  the  absence  of  the  whole 
of  his  Staff,  who  might  otherwise  have  as¬ 
sisted  him  in  his  exculpation,  and  have 
corroborated  his  statements ;  and  he  was 
sure  that  the  Court  would  sympathize  with 
an  Officer  placed  in  such  an  unusual  pre¬ 
dicament.  If  he  had  erred,  it  was  error 
of  judgment  alone.  He  had  decided  upon 
what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  and  took  up¬ 
on  himself  the  whole  responsibility  of  what 
lyid.  happened.  (Sir  H.  Burrard  was  visi¬ 
bly-affected  -during  the  latter  part  of  his 
observations  j 
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Sir  A.  Wellesley  then  said, — “  Although 
I  did,  and  do  differ  from  Sir  II.  Burrard, 
.with  respect  to  the  expediency  or  inexpe¬ 
diency  of  allowing  the  British  army  to  pu  r¬ 
sue  the  advantages  they  had  gained  on  the 
21st  of  August,  I  hope  I  may  be  allowed 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  declaring  to  the 
Court  and  to  the  Publick,  that  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  Sir  II.  Burrard,  in  the  determina¬ 
tion  which  he  adopted,  was  influenced  by 
such- motives  alone  as  an  Officer  ought  to 
feel;  and  that  he  had  solely  in  view  the 
•safety  of  the  Army,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  Country.”  . 

Sir  If.  Dal  rumple  observed,  that,  after 
the  evidence  that  had  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  the  Court,  he  could  re-assert  with 
confidence,  that  his  landing  and  assuming 
the  command  in  Portugal  had  no  prepon¬ 
derating  influence  on  the  evacuation  of 
that  country  by  the  French;  an  event  with 
the  expediency  that  led  to  which  he  was 
wholly  unconnected. 

„  The  Court  was  afterwards  adjourned. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  General  Offi¬ 
cers,  who  were  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  late  transactions  in  Portugal,  is  very 
long;  and  the  following  abridgement,  we 
trust,  will.be  satisfactory  to  our  readers-. 
It  is  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  an  Address 
t»  his  AIpjesty ;  and  sets  out  with  stating 
that  the  Board  examined  Sir  H,  Dairy  tu¬ 
ple,  Sir  II.  Burrard,  Sir  A.  Wellesley, , 
and  other  principal  Officers  employed  in 
the  expedition,  and  lay  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  before  his  Majesty.  The  Board 
then  report  their  opinion,  which  begins 
with  recapitulating  the  history  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Portugal  under  Sir  A.  ’Welles¬ 
ley;  the  landing  of  that  General  in  Por¬ 
tugal;  the  battles  of  the  17th  and  21st  of 
August;  together  with  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  Armistice,  the  Convention, 
the  evacuation  of  Portugal  by  the  French, 
0.C.  fee.  ;  ail  of  which  have  been  already- 
laid  before  the  Publick.  The  Board  then 
state  the  following  advantages,  which  were 
in  contemplation  of  the  Generals,  as  result¬ 
ing  from  the  Convention  :  “  That  it  im¬ 
mediately  liberated  the  kingdom  of  Por¬ 
tugal  from  the  dominion  of  the  French, 
thereby  restoring  to  the  inhabitants  their 
capital  and  fortresses,  their  principal  sea¬ 
ports,  their  personal  liberty,  property, 
religion,  and  established  government. 
That  it  relieved  a  great  extent  of  Spanish 
frontier  from  all  apprehensions  of  an  Ene¬ 
my;  enabled  the  British  army  immedi¬ 
ately  to  enter  Spain,  if  required,  by  cen¬ 
tral  routes,  while  it  transported  the  French 
force  to  a  very  distant  part  of  their  own 
coast;  immediately  released  4C.00  Spanish 
soldiers,  and  sent  them  to  the  defence  of 
Catalonia  ;  it  also  released  from  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  frontier  another  body  of  2000  Spa¬ 
nish  troops.  To  .the  men  of  war  and 
transports  the.  opening  of  the  Tagus  afford¬ 


ed  immediate  shelter-  Further,  that  the 
Enemy,  driven  to  extremity,  would  have 
retired  upon  Lisbon,  reinforced  by  6000 
Russians ;  and,  in  the  temporary  attack  of 
this  City,  much  calamity  and  destruction 
must  have  ensued.  It  appears  that  pains 
were  taken  to  misrepresent  and  raise  a 
clamour  in  Portugal  against  this  Conven¬ 
tion  ;  but  when  it  was  generally  known, 
and  its-  effects  felt,  the  people  of  Lisbon, 
and  of  the  country,. seem  to  have  express¬ 
ed  their  gratitude  and  thanks  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  attending  it. — It  appears  a  point  on. 
which  no  evidence  adduced  can  enable 
the  Board  to  pronounce  with  confidence, 
whether  or  not  a  pursuit  after  the  battle 
of  the  2 1st  could  have  been  efficacious ; 
nor  can  the  Board  feel  confident  to  deter¬ 
mine  on  the  expediency  of  a  forward 
movement  to  Torres  Vedras,  when  Sir  If. 
Burrard  has  stated  weighty  considerations 
against  such  a  measure.  Farther,  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  so-  many  collateral  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  not  be  known  in  the 
moment  of  the  Enemy’s  repulse,  as  after¬ 
wards  became  clear  to  the  army,  and  have 
been  represented  to  the  Board.  And  con¬ 
sidering  the  extraordinary  circumstances 
under  which  two  new  commanding  Gene¬ 
rals  arrived  from  the  Ocean,  and  joined 
the  army  (the  one  during,  and  the  other 
immediately  after  a  battle,  anti  those  suc¬ 
cessively  superseding  each  other,  and 
both  the  original  Commander,  within  the 
space  of  24  hours),  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  army  was  not  carried  forward 
until  the  second  day  after  the  action,  from 
the  necessity  of  the  -Generals  being  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  actual  state  of  things, 
and  of  their  army,  and  proceeding  accord¬ 
ingly.  It  appears  that  the  Convention  of 
Cintra,  in  all  the  principal  articles  of  it, 
was  not  objected  to  by  the  five  distin¬ 
guished  Lieutenant-generals  of  that  army. 
On  a  consideration  of  all  circumstances, 
as  set  forth  in  this  Report,  we  most  hum- 
bl}r  submit  our  opinion,  that  no  farther 
Military  proceeding  .is  necessary  on  the 
subject..  Because,  howsoever  some  of  us 
may  differ  in  our  sentiments  respecting  the 
fitness  of  the  Convention  in  the  relative 
situation  of  the  two  armies,  it  is  our  una¬ 
nimous  declaration,  that  unquestionable 
zeal  and  firmness  appear  throughout  to 
have  been  exhibited  by  Lieut. -generals 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  Sir  Harry  Burrard, 
and  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  ;  as  well  as  that 
the  ardour  and  gallantry  of  the  rest  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  on  every  occasion 
during  this  expedition,  have  done  honour 
to  the  troops,  and  reflected  lustre  on  your 
Majesty’s  arms. — All  which  is  most  duti¬ 
fully  submitted.  ' 

Signed,  Generals  David  Dundas,  Moira, 
Peter  Craig,  and  Ileathticld  ;  Lieut.-ge- 
nerals  Pembroke,  G.  Nugent,  and  OI. 
Nicols,  Dec.  22,  1808. 
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It  seems  that,  upon  this  opinion  being- 
delivered  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  his 
Royal  Highness  found  it  was  not  so  expli¬ 
cit  upon  the  Armistice  and  Convention, 
as  the  words  of  his  Majesty’s  Warrant  ap¬ 
peared  to  enjoin;  and  the  Court  was  there¬ 
fore  ordered  to  re-assemble,  and  subjoin 
their  opinion, 

“  Whether,  under  the  relative  situation 
of  the  two  armies  on  the  2  2d  August,  an 
Armistice  was  adviseable  ;  and  if  so,  whe¬ 
ther  the  terms  were  such  as  ought  to  be 
agreed  upon  ?” 

And  also — “  Whether,  under  the  rela¬ 
tive  situation  of  the  two  armies  subsequent 
to  the  Armistice,  and  after  the  whole  of 
the  British  force  had  been  landed,  a  Con¬ 
vention  was  adviseable;  and  if  so,  whether 
tiie  terms  were  such  as  ought  to  be  agreed 
upon ? n 

Upon  these  two  questions  being  sepa-. 
ratcly  put  to  each  Member  of  the  Court, 
it  appears,  that  Sir  D.  Duncfas,  Lord 
Heathtield,  Gen.  Craig,  Earl  Pembroke, 
Sir  G.  Nugent,  aud  Lieut. -General  Ni- 
cols,  were  for  the  Armistice  ; — Earl  Moi¬ 
ra,  against  the  Armistice. 

And  upon  the  second  question,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that.  Sir  D.  Dundas,  Lord  Heath  field, 
Gen.  Craig,  and  Sir  G.  Nugent,  were  for 
the  Convention  ; — Earl  Moira,  Earl  Pem¬ 
broke,  and  Lieut. -gen.  Nicols,  against 
the  Convention. — It  also  appears,  that 
each  of  the  latter  Officers  has  given  his 
reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  majority. 

[His  Majesty  has  since  declared  formally 
his  disapprobation  of  some  of  the  Articles 
of  the  Armistice  and  Convention.  We  an¬ 
nex  a  copy  of  the  Official  Communication 
made  to  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.] 

“  The  King  has  taken  into  his  consider¬ 
ation  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Inquiry, 
together  with  the  documents  and  opinions 
thereunto  annexed. — While  his  Majesty 
adopts  th#  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Board, 
that  no  farther  military  proceeding -is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  had  upon  the  transactions 
referred  to  their  investigation,  his  Majesty 
does  not  intend  thereby  to  convey  any  ex¬ 
pression  of  his  Majesty’s  satisfaction  at 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  Armistice 
and  Convention. — When  t  hose  instruments 
were  first  'aid  before  his  Majesty,  the  King, 
reserving  for  investigation  those  parts  of 
the  Definitive  Convention  in  which  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  immediate  interests  were  concerned, 
caused  it  to  be  signified  to  Sir  Hew  Dal¬ 
rymple,  by  his  Majesty’s  Secretary  of 
State,  that,  his  Majesty,  nevertheless,  felt 
himself  compelled  at  once  to  express  his 
disapprobation  of  those  Articles,  in  which 
stipulations  were  made,  directly  affecting 
the  interests  or  feelings  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  nations. — At  the  close  of  the 
Inquiry,  the  King,  abstaining  from  any 
observations  upon  other  parts  of  the  Con¬ 


vention,  repeats  his  disapprobation  of 
those  Articles;  his-  Majesty  deeming  it 
necessary  that  his  sentiments  should  be 
clearly  understood,  as  to  the  impropriety 
and  danger  of  the  unauthorised  admission, 
into  Military  Conventions,  of  articles  of 
sheh  a  description,  which,  especially  when 
incautiously  framed,  may  lead  to  tlic  most 
injurious  consequence. —  His  Majesty  can¬ 
not  forbear  farther  to  observe,  that’ Lieu¬ 
tenant-general  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple’s  de¬ 
laying  to  transmit  for  his  information  the 
Armistice  concluded  on  the  22d  of  August, 
until  the  4th  of  September,  when  he,  at 
the  same  time,  transmitted  the  ratified 
Convention,  was  calculated  to  produce 
great  public  inconvenience,  and  that  such 
inconvenience  did  in  fact  result  therefrom.” 

Country*  News. 

The  church  of  Bracun  AAi,  which  has 
been  shut  up  a  considerable  time,  under¬ 
going  extensive  repairs  and  improvements, 
was,  on  Sunday  the  23th  of  August  last, 
opened  for  the  performance. of  divine  ser¬ 
vice.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  with 
that  sedulous  care  which  ever  distinguishes 
him  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  sacred  du¬ 
ties  of  his  exalted  station,  attended  at 
church;  before  whom  the  Rev.  James  Stu¬ 
art  Mackenzie,  the  Rector,  preached  an 
excellent  and  appropriate  sermon,  well 
suited  to  the  solemn  occasion,  from  the 
84th  Psalm,  v.  1st  and  2d — «  O  !  how- 
amiable  are  thy  dwellings,  thou  Lord  God 
of  Hosts  !  My  soul  hath  a  desire  and 
longing  to  enter  into  the  courts  of  the  Lord. 
After  the  sermon,  the  Lord  Bishop  most, 
impressively  pronounced  the  blessing  on 
the  congregation  assembled,  which  was- 
very  numerous.  His  Lordship,  accom¬ 
panied  in  his  carriage  by  T.  Trench  Ber- 
ney,  Esq.  the  Patron,  then  proceeded  to 
Bracon  Hall,  where  they  dined ;  and 
where  all  the  neighbouring  clergymen, 
whose  weekly  duties  were  performed  in 
time  to  permit  them  personally  to  testify 
their  respect,  waited  on  his  ”  Lordship. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  parishes, 
in  the  evening,  rung  each  a  cheerful  peal, 
to  prove  their  respect  to  the  Bishop  ;  the 
hearts  of  all  around  appearing  on  that  ho¬ 
ly-day  to  be  united  by  the  same  senti¬ 
ments  of  devotion  and  attention. 

Dec.  3.  A  person  being  lately  engaged 
in  digging  near  the  entrenchments  which 
surround  the  Castle  at  Bourn ,  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  discovered  a  small  urn,  containing 
upwards  of  GO  Roman  coins.  One  of 
them  is  an  aureus  of  Nero,  the  others  are 
denarii  and  sestertii  of  Constantine,  Au¬ 
gustus,  and  Maximilian. 

Dec.  10.  A  young  woman,  with  a  child, 
two  months  old,  at  her  breast,  was  four.! 
dead  last  week,  at  the  corner  of  a  bye- 
lane  leading  from  Edg-marc  to  Beacons  field : 
she  is  supposed  to  have  perished  from 
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hunger  and  fatigue.  The  infant, 'who  was 
alive,  has  been  taken  care  ef  by  some  hu¬ 
mane  persons  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
deceased  was  on  her  return  to  town  from 
Oxfordshire,  where  she  had  been  delivered. 

Dec.  17.  The  storm  of  haifwas  so  vio¬ 
lent  at  Filby  and  Ormesbyj  that  the  gla¬ 
ziers  of  that,  neighbourhood  were  employed 
the  whole  of  the  next  day  in  repairing  the 
damages  occasioned  by  it  in  the  windows 
of  the  houses  fronting  the  North. — Col. 
Lucas  alone  had  upwards  of  100  squares 
broken. 

Dec.  1 8.  A  large  fleet  of  colliers,  coasters, 
&c.  with  the  loss  of  anchors  and  cables, 
put  into  Harwich  this  day.  Not  one-fourth 
part  of  them  will  be  supplied  for  a  consi¬ 
derable  time.  , 

A  poor  woman,  walking  through  one 
of  the  principal  streets  in  Doncaster,  a 
ladder,  which  had  been  reared  against  a 
house  for  some  repairs,  was  blown  down 
by  a  squall  of  wind,  and  falling  upon  her, 
killed  her  upon  the  spot. 

Dec.  21.  The  drying-house  of  Messrs. 
Rogers  oil  and  Lord,  of  Ijnttnlcy,  near 
Leeds,  took  tire,  and  was  totally  consumed. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  wool  was  fortu¬ 
nately  preserved  from  the  flames. 

Shoreham,  Dec.  22.  A  lad,  named  Lash- 
mar,  fell  from  a  collier  in  this  Harbour, 
and  was  drowned.  One  of  the  crew  jumped 
Overboard,  and  humanely  attempted  to 
save  him,  hut  unfortunately  shared  the 
same  fate. 

Dec.  24.  In  the.  Liverpool  House  of  In¬ 
dustry,  there  are  at  present  1100  persons 
(men,  women,  and  children),  who  are 
maintained,  qs  far  as  respects  nutriment, 
at  the  moderate  expence  of  about  2s.  3,)d* 
per  week  each :  they  are,  nevertheless, 
fed  upon  the  best  provisions ;  and,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  look  remarkably  healthy.  The 
children  are  also  well  cloathed,  and  have 
a  very  decent  and  healthy  appearance. 

Domestic  Occurrences. 

Friday ,  December  2. 

This  morning,  while  a  waggon  from 
Qvreenhithe  was  passing  along  Ludgatc- 
hill,  the  main  shore  gave  way ;  but  fortu¬ 
nately  the  carriage  and  horses  were  extri¬ 
cated,  without  any  material  injury. 

Saturday ,  December  3. 

A  child,  ten  years  old,  the  daughter  of 
a  tradesman  in  Bloomsbury,  while  playing 
in  the  workshop,  accidentally  thrust  a 
stick  into  a  broken  part  of  the  flooring, 
when  a  large  rat  flew  out,  and  bit  the  child 
on  the  arm :  though  the  wound  was  ex¬ 
tremely  slight,  yet  the  fright  occasioned 
by  it,  threw  her  into  such  violent  convul¬ 
sions,  as  in  a  few  hours  terminated  her 
existence. 

Friday ,  Decaqnber  9.  , 

A  numerous  and  respectable,  meeting  of 
the  Merchants,  Bankers,  &c.  of  London, 


took  place  at  the  City  of  London  Tavern,, 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  subscription 
to  defray  the  expences  of  cloathing,  <Scc.  for 
the  Spanish  Army.  The  Lord  Mayor  was 
called  to  the  chair;  and  several  Gentlemen 
addressed  the  meeting.  Mr.  Rowcroft  read 
a  letter  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer,  explaining  the  wants  of  the  Spanish 
Patriots,  alluding  to  the  extent  of  the  ex¬ 
ertions  made  by  Government  for  thc*ir- 
supply,  and  also  expressing  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  Ministers  of  the  purposes  of  that 
Meeting.  A  Resolution  was  then  passed, 
that  books  should  be  opened,  and  a  Com-' 
mittqe  appointed  to  superintend  the  dispo¬ 
sal  of  the  subscriptions,  which  we  feel 
much  pleasure  in  stating,  has  since 
amounted  to  more  than  38,0001.  The 
statement  of  the  supplies  afforded  by 
Government  to  the  Patriots  in  cloathing, 
(read  by  Mr.  Rowcroft)  does  so  much 
credit  to  the  feelings  and  exertions  ■  of 
Ministers  in  this  respect,  that  we  shall 
make  no  apology  for  inserting  it. — Suits 

of  Clothing,  and  Cloth  for  241,400  men. _ - 

Great  Coats  and  Cloth  for  Great  Coats,  for 

100,000  men. — Shirts  for.  35,000  men. _ 

Sheeting  100,000  yards.— -Calico  882,000 
ditto. — Linen  113,000  ditto; — and  Shoes 

as  many  as  can  be  procured. - Of  the 

above  articles,  the  following  have  been 
actually  forwarded  to  Spain,  at  different 
times  : — Uniforms  complete  for  58,500 

men. — Great  Coats  for  33,750  men. _ 

Cloth  for  ditto,  for  50,000  men. — Shirts 
23,000. — Shoes  73,000  pair. — Linen  and 
Calico  200,000  yards. 

Thursday,  December  15. 

This  day  the  parishioners  of  Allhallows, 
Barking,  near  the  Tower,  by  a  previous 
determination  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  were  convened  in  the  parish 
church ;  and,  in  due  form,  resumed  the 
functions,  of  electing  Officers,  and  raising 
and  granting  monies,  which  of  antienfc  right 
belonged  to  them,  hue  of  which  they  had 
been  deprived  for  the  space  of  14,0  years, 
at  first  by  the  intervention  of  a  Faculty  of 
the  Commons,  and  afterwards  by  a  Select 
Vestry,  which  continued  in  power  during 
the  aforesaid  time.  It  is  pleasant  to  add, 
that  the  complete  restoration  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  this  parish  has  been  accomplished 
without  litigation. 

Sunday,  December  25. 

A  woman  of  the  name  of  Ward,  in 
Princes-street,  Lambeth,  was,  three  weeks 
ago,  seized  with  a  lethargy  of  so  decided 
a  character,  that  every  attempt  to  rouse 
her  proved  ineffectual — for  sixteen  days 
she  remained  in  a  state  of  total  insensibi¬ 
lity,  and  without  any  food  whatever — for 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  her  eye§  were 
open,  but  .they  were  not  affected  by  ob-. 
jects  passed  before  them,  aud  she  died  in 
slight  convulsions. — The  body  was  interred 
this  day. 
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Gazette  Promotions. 

Whitehall/*  g  AHE  King  has  been  pleased' 
'Sept. '■I 4/  J_  to  grant  the  dignity  of  a 
Baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom. of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  following  Gen¬ 
tlemen,  and  the  respective  heirs-male  of 
their  bodies  lawfully  begotten,  viz.  Ed¬ 
ward  Buller,  of  Tranant  park,  co.  Corn¬ 
wall,  esq.  Rear-admiral  of  the  Blue ;  Mark 
Wood,  of  Gatton,  co.  Surrey, esq. ;  Henry- 
Conyngham  Montgomery,  of  the  Hall,  co. 
Donegal,  esq. ;  Thomas  Jones,  of  Stan- 
ley-hall,  co.  Salop,  esq.;  James  Graham, 
of  Kirkstall,  co.York,  and  of  Edrnpnd  cas¬ 
tle,  co.  Cumberland,  esq.  ;  Sitwell  Sitwell, 
of  Renishaw,  co.  Derby,  esq. ;  Andrew 
Corbet,  of  Moreton-Corbet,  co.  Salop,  and 
of  Linslede,  co.  Buckingham,  esq. ;  Wil¬ 
liam-Coles  Medlycott,  of  Yen-fiouse,  near 
Milborne  Port,  co.  Somerset,  esq . ;  Charles- 
Hoar  Harland,  of  Sutton- hall,  co.  York, 
esq.  ;  John  Perring,  of  Memhland,  co. 
Devon,  esq.  and  Alderman  of  London ; 
George  Pigott,  of  Knapton,  in  the  Queen’s 
County,  esq.  ;  and  George  Ouseiey,  of 
Claremont,  co.  Hereford,  esq. 

Admiralty-office ,  Sept.  30.  His  Majesty 
has  been  pleased,  by  his  Order  in  Coun¬ 
cil  of  the  28th  instant,  to  confer  upon  the 
Masters  of  his  Royal  Navy  the  rank  of 
Lieutenants,  according  to  the  following 
regulations,  viz.  that  they  shall  take  rank 
in  the  ships  of  which  they  shall  be  war¬ 
ranted  Masters  immediately  after  the  Ju¬ 
nior  Lieutenants  of  such  ships ;  and  that 
they  shall  have  precedence  in  rank  of 
Surgeons  of  the  Navy.’ 

Foreign-office,  Oct.  S.  Right  Hon..  Jobn- 
Hookham  Frere,  appointed  his  Majesty’s 
envoy-extraordinary  and  minister-pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  his  Catholic  Majesty  Ferdi¬ 
nand  the  Vlltb;  and  to  reside  in  that  cha¬ 
racter  at  the  seat  of  the  Central  or  Su¬ 
preme  Junta  in  Spain. 

Downihg-slreet ,  Oct.  8.  Lieut. -general 
George  Beckwith,  appointed  governor  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  island  of  Bar¬ 
bados  ;  Sir  Charles  Brisbane,  knt.  captain 
in  the  Royal  Navy,  to  be  governor  and 
commander  in  chief  of  the  island  of  St. 
Vincent ;  Hugh  Elliot,  esq.  appointed  cap¬ 
tain-general  and  governor  of  the  Leeward 
Islands  ;  and  William  Woodley,  esq.  to  be 
lieutenant-governor  of  Berbice. 

Whitehall,  Oct.  15.  Rear-admiral  Ri- 
chard-Goodwin  Keats,  nominated  one  of 
the  knights-eompanions  of  the  most  ho¬ 
nourable  Order  of  the  Bath. 

Carlton-house,  Oct.  21.  Lieut. -colonel 
Bloomfield,  of  the  Royal  Regiment  of  Ar¬ 
tillery,  appointed  (by  the  Prince  of  Wales) 
gentleman-attendant  to  iiis. Royal  High¬ 
ness,  vice  Lord  Lake,  dec. 

Foreign-office,  Nov.  2  Anthony  Merry, 
esq.  appointed  his  Majesty’s  envoy-extra¬ 
ordinary  and  minister-plenipotentiary  to 
the  Court  of  Sweden;  and  Augustus-John 
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Foster,  esq.  to  be  his  Majesty’s  secretary 
of  legation  at  that  Court. 

War-office,  Nov.  12.  General  the  Hon. 
Chappie  Norton,  appointed  governor  of 
Charlcmont;  and  Major-general  Francis 
Ilugonin,  to  be  colonel  of  the  4th  Regi¬ 
ment  of  Dragoons ;  both  vice  the  Earl  of 
Dorchester,  dee. 

Queen's  palace,  Nov.  16.  Sir  Charles 
Brisbane,  knt.  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
sworn  captain-general  and  governor  ia 
chief  of  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent,  Be- 
quia,  and  such  other  of  the  islands  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Grenadines  as  lie  to  the' 
Northward  of  Cariacou,  in  America. 

Queen's  palace,  Nov.  23.  Rt.  Hon.  George 
Coventry,  commonly  called  Lord  Viscount 
Deerhurst,  sworn  lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Worcester,  and  of  the  city  of 
Worcester,  and  county  of  the  same,  vice 
his  father,  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  resigned. 

Whitehall,  Nov.  26.  Hon.  William  Har- 
court,  appointed  gentleman  and  master  of 
his  Majesty’s  robes,  vice  Lord  Selsey,  dec. 

Dorvning-strcet,  Nov.  29.  Hon.  Francis- 
Nathaniel  Burtop,  appointed  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Lower  Canada,  in  America. 

Whitehall,  Dec.  3.  Rev.  Walker  King, 
D.D.  recommended,  by  conge  d’elirc,  to  be 
elected  Bishop  of  Rochester,  vice  Dr.  Tho¬ 
mas  Dampier,  translated  to  the  see  of  Ely. 

Duwning-street,  Dec.  15,  HenryBentinck, 
esq.  appointed  governor  and  commander 
in  chief  of  the  settlements  of  Deinerara 
and  Essequibo.  —  Charles  Bentinck,  esq., 
to  be  governor  and  commander  in  chief  of 
the  settlement  of  Surinam,  idccHughes,  dec. 

Foreign-office,  Dec.  16.  Right  Hon.  Wfl- 
liam-Pitt  Lord  Amherst  appointed  his  Ma- 
jesty’s  envoy-extraordinary  and  minister- 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  his  Sicilian 
Majesty,  vice  Drummond,  recalled. 

Doioning-street,  Dec.  20.  Lieut. -general 
Sir  John  Stuart,  K.  B.  appointed  (by  a 
commission  dated  Feb.  11)  commander  of 
his  Majesty’s  Forces  in  the  Mediterranean, 
the  garrison  of  Gibraltar  excepted. 

Civil  Promotions. 

REV. . . .  Lawes,  of  Warminster,  elected 
master  of  the  Free  Grammar-school 
at  Marlborough,  vice  Edwards,  dec. 

Rev.  J.  Harward,  of  Fladbury,  elected 
head  master  of  Hartlebury  school,  co. 
Worcester. 

Rev.  J.  Conybeare,  elected  Saxon  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  vacant 
by  lapse  of  time. 

James-Henry  Monk,  esq.  M.  A.  fellow 
of  Trinity  college,  elected  Greek  professor 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  vice  Por- 
son,  dec. 

Thotnas-Powell  S\nnonds,  esq.  M.P.  for 
the  city  of  Hereford,  appointed  ( by  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  hereditary  Earl  Mar¬ 
shal  of  England)  Registrar  of  the  College 
of  Arms,  London, 
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EV.  John  Cubitt,  M.  A.  Wax  ham  R. 
with  Pawling:  next  the  Sea  V.  an¬ 
nexed,  Norfolk,  vice  Smith,  dec. 

Rev.  John  Wheeldon,  Market  -  Street 
perpetual  curacy,  Herts;  and  Rev.  Tho« 
mas  Bowerbank,  M.  A.  Puttenham  R.  in 
the  same  county;  both  vied  Smith,  dec. 

Rev.  George.  Jope,  13.  A.  Meavy  R.  co. 
Devon,  vice  Smith,  dec.  '  , 

Rev.  Dr.  Griffiths,  curate  of  Evamp- 
ton-Brian,  Norton  V.  co.  Radnor,  vice 
Smith,  dee. 

Rev. . .  .  Carleton,  Stanisfield  V.  Suffolk. 
Rev.  Robert  Boon,  B.  D.  L  fford  R.  co. 
Northampton,  vice  Jenkyn,  resigned. 

Rev.  Thomas  Wilkins,  M.  A.  Weston  R. 
co.  Somerset,  vice  Chapman,  dec.  who  had 
held  it  4 1  years. 

Rev.  John  Bridges,  Saltwood  and  Hvthe 
united  RR.  Kent;  and  Rev.  Charles  Gra¬ 
ham,  Petham  and  Waltham  VV.  in  the 
same  county ;  both  vice  Randolph,  dec. 

Rev.  R.  Bryan,  West  Downe  R.  Devon, 
vice  Elston,  dec. 

Rev.  William -Palmer  Stawell,  Iligh- 
bickington  R.  Devon. 

Rev.  Thomas  Browne,  D.  D.  Gorleston 
with  South  Town  V.  alias  Little  Yarmouth, 
and  West  Town  annexed,  Norfolk,  vice 
Barnes,  dec. 

Rev.  Rowland  Morgan,  Wattesfield  R. 
co.  Suffolk. 

Rev.  Thomas  Gell,  M.  A.  Boyleston  R. 
co.  Derby,  vice  Fletcher,  dee. 

Rev.  Jos.  Cragg,  Withcott  R.  and  Ous- 
ton  perpetual  curacy,  both  co.  Leicester. 

Rev.  James-Sherrard  Coleman,  Hough¬ 
ton  R.  co.  Leicester;  and  Rev . Al- 

lanson,  Evington  V.  in  the  same  county  ; 
both  vice  Coulton,  dec. 

Rev.  Edward  Edwards,  M.  A.  rector  of 
All  Saints,  Huntingdon,  to  a  prebend  in 
Lincoln  cathedral. 

Rev.  George  Millers,  M.  A.  Stanford  V. 
co.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  Walter  Johnson,  Horsham  St.  Faith 
perpetual  curacy,  and  Horsham  R.  Nor¬ 
folk,  vice  Burton,  resigned. 

Rev.  Henry  Woolcombe,  B.  A.  High- 
hampton  curacy,  Devon. 

Rev.  Caleb  Rocket,  M.  A.  prebendary 
of  Wells,  Weston-Zoyland  V.  Somerset, 
vice  Aldridge,  dec. 

Rev,  Samuel  Smith,  Dry-Drayton  R. 
co.  Cambridge,  vice  his  father,  dec. 

Rev.  Daniel  Davies,  B.  D.  MartlowyV. 
near  Haverfordwest. 

Rev.  Thomas  Talbot,  B.  A.  Hawling  R. 
in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester,  vice  Law¬ 
rence,  dec. 

Rev.  IJugh-Hanmer  Morgan,  SlaptonR. 
Bucks,  vice  Collins,  dee. 

Rev.  Edward  Webbe,  LL.  B.  rector  of 
Batffiffion,  Runnington  R.  co.  Somerset. 

fffiv.  James  Blundell,  Cropland  R,  co. 
Lincoln,  vice  Seribo,  dec. 
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Rev.  Edward-N ewton  Walter,  B.  A.  cu¬ 
rate  nf  Prittlewell,  Essex,  Leigh  R,  in  the 
same  county,  vice  Hodge,  dec. 

Rev.  James  Tate,  M.A.  Marsk'e  R.  co. 
York,  and  Downhol me  curacy,  in  the  same 
county,  both  vice  Fisher,  dec. 

Rev.  Robert  Parry,  B.D.  StaplehurstR. 
Kent,  vice  Grove,  dec. 

Rev.  W.  Edwards,  Letterston  R.  in 
Pembrokeshire. 

Rev.  John  Foster,  elected  chaplain  to  the 
Trinity-house  at  Hull,  vice  Thompson,  dec. 

Rev.  J.  Rogers,  to  a  prebend  in  Exeter 
cathedral. 

Rev.  Paul  Whittingham,  Sedgeford  Y. 
Norfolk,  vice  Weatherhead,  dec. 

Rev.  W.  Fletcher,  B.  A.  Donhead  St, 
Andrew  R.  Hants. 

Rev.  James  Stokes,  M.A.  BirchangerR. 
co.  Essex. 

Rev.  Nathaniel  D’Eye,  M.A.  Birlingliam 
Sr.  Andrew,  with  Birlingham  St.  Edmund 
annexed,  R.  Norfolk  ;  and  Rev.  Philip  Du 
Val  Aufrere,  B.  A.  to  the  mediety  of  Seam¬ 
ing  R.  Norfolk,  with  the  vicarage  of  the 
cither  mediety  of  the  same  rectory  annex¬ 
ed  ;  both  vice  Beevor,  dec. 

Rev.  J.  Dean,  to  the  precentorship  of 
St.  Asaph,  and  Corwen  R.  co.  Merioneth. 

Rev.  E.  Drax  Free,  D.D.  Sutton  R.  co. 
Bedford,  vice  Kettilby,  dee. 

Rev.  John  Bouverie,  M.A.  Tidd  St.  Mary 
R.  co.  Lincoln. 

Rev.  John  Corbould,  M.A.  Eccles  next 
the  Sea  R.  Norfolk. 

Rev.  William  Miller,  East  Dean  with 
Friston  united  VV.  Sussex. 

Rev.  John  Nelson,  M.A.  Brill  and  Boar- 
stall  VV.  Bucks. 

Rev.  John  Waller,  M.  A.  master  of  Ap¬ 
pleby  school,  Sulhamstead  R.  Berks,  vice 
Wilson,  dec. 

Rev.  John  Wall,  Wolaston  R.  Salop. 
Rev.  Henry  Crowe,  jun.  M.  A.  Bucking¬ 
ham  V.  Bucks. 

Rev.  JohnThring,  Afford  R.  co.  Somer¬ 
set,  vice  Ireland,  resigned. 

Rey.  J.  Higgins,  rector  of  Eastnor,  ecu 
Hereford,  Pixley  R.  in  the  same  county. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Williams,  Pool  V.  in  Mont¬ 
gomeryshire. 

Rev.  James  Gateliffe,  Gorton  curacy, 
co.  Lincoln,  vice  Darbey,  dee. 

Rev.  Anthony  Mainwaring,  Barrow  R. 
Suffolk,  vice  Ashby,  dec. 

Rev.  Joseph  Gill,  B.  D.  Swaff  ham-Bul- 
beckV.  co.  Cambridge,  rireSymonds,  dec. 

Rev.  John  Bachelor,  M.  A.  Kenton  V. 
Devon,  vice  Locker,  dec. 

Rev.  John  Brewin,  curate  of  Ailston, 
Gilmorton  R.  co.  Leic.  vice  Marriott,  dec. 

Rev.  John-Morton  Colson,  B.  A.  Little 
Gransden  R.  co.  Cambr.  vice  Gower, dec. 

Rev.  II.  Dixon,  to  the  valuable  perpe¬ 
tual  curacy  of  the  parish-church  of  East 
Ardsley,  near  Wakefield,  co.  York,  vice 
Inc  ham,  dec. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Crosby,  elected  afternoon 
lecturer  of  St.  Lawrence- Jewry  and  St. 
Mary-Magdalen  united  parishes,  London, 
vice  Vickers,  dec. 

Rev.  William  Flamank,  Wynstone  R. 
co.  Gloucester,  vice  Longdon,  dec. 

'Rev.  Dr.  Ramsden,  Chesterton  V.  co. 
Cambridge. 

Rev.  Paul  Columbine,  D.D.  Little  Plum- 
stead  R.  with  Witton  R.  and  Brundall  an¬ 
nexed,  Norfolk,  vice  Leigh,  dec. 

Rev.  Bowyer-Edward  Sparke,  D.D.  dean 
of  Bristol,  Leverington  R.  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  vice  Nasmith,  dec. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Laying,  M.  A.  vicar  of  St. 
Laurence  at  York,  Great  and  Little  Har- 
rowden  united  VV.  co.  Northampton. 

Rev.  William  Elstob,  LL.B.  Sheldon  R. 
co.  Bedford,  vice  Barker,  dec. 

Rev.  J.  Hewer,  Tunworth  R.  Hants. 

Rev.  Mr.  Britton,  master  of  the  Gram¬ 
mar-school  at  Durham,  Bossall  V.  in  York¬ 
shire,  vice  Sarraude,  dec. ;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Baverstock  succeeds  Mr.  Britton  as  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  chapelry  of  Crossgate,  in  Dur¬ 
ham  ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  minor  ca¬ 
non  of  Durham  cathedral,  succeeds  Mr. 
Baverstock  in  the  living  of  Rillingham. 


Dispensations. 

EV.  Thomas  Holditch,  to  hold  Maid- 
well  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter  RR.  co. 
Northampton,  with  Burton-Overy  R.  co. 
Leicester. 

Rev.  Francis  Swan,  M,  A.  to  hold  Win- 
tringhain  R.  with  KirtonV.  in  the  parts  of 
Holland,  both  co.  Lincoln. 

Rev.  George  Ilutton,  D.  D.  to  hold  Al- 
garkirk-cum-Fosdyke  R.  co.  Lincoln,  with 
Sutterton  V.  in  the  same  county. 

Rev.  Richard  Smith,  to  hold  Jevington 
R.  with  Westham  V.  both  co.  Sussex. 

Rev.  Robert  Boon,  to  hold  Ufford  R. 
co.  Northampton,  with  Stokerston  R.  co. 
Leicester. 

Rev.  Montague-Earle  Welby,  M.A.  to 
hold  Long  Bennington  V.  with  Newton  R. 
co.  Lincoln,  vice  Lock,  dec. 
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Nov.  Drury -Lane. 

15.  The  Siege  of  St.  Quintin — The  Devil  to 

16.  Ditto — The  Deserter.  [Pay. 

17.  Ditto — The  Three  and  the  Deuce. 

18.  Ditto — Matrimony. 

19.  Ditto — Of  Age  To-morrow. 

21.  John  Bull — Blue  Beard. 

22.  The  Duenna — The  Mayor  of  Garrat. 

23.  The  Changes — Ella  Rosenberg. 

24.  As  You  Like  It — Blue  Beard, 

25.  The  Wonder  ! — Rosina. 

26.  TheCabinet — TheThree  andtheDeuce. 

28,  John  Bull — Blue  Beard. 

29.  The  Provok’d  Husband — Matrimony. 

20.  The  Inconstant— Blue  Beard. 

Dec,  1.  Venojii ;  or,  The  Novice  of  St. 
Mark's — No  Song  No  Supper. 
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2.  Venoni — The  Irishman  in  London. 

3.  Ditto — The  Doctor  and  the  Apothecary. 

5.  Ditto — Blue  Beard. 

6.  Ditto — Of  Age  To-morrow. 

7.  Ditto — The  Mayor  of  Garrat. 

8.  John  Bull — Blue  Beard. 

9.  The  World  ! — The  Anatomist. 

10.  The  Siege  of  Belgrade — The  Three  and 

12.  Venoni— Blue  Beard.  [the  Deuce,. 

13.  Ditto — The  Devil  to  Pay. 

14.  Ditto — The  Prize. 

15.  Ditto — Blue  Beard. 

16.  Ditto — Rosina. 

1 7.  The  Cabinet — TheThree  and  the  Deuce. 

19.  Venoni — Blue  Beard. 

20.  Raise  Alarms — The  Mayor  of  Garrat, 

21.  Venoni — Blue  Beard. 

22.  Love  for  Love — Ella  Rosenberg. 

23.  Venoni — Blue  Beard. 

26.  George  Barnwell — Robinson  Crusoe, 

27.  The  Busy  Body — Ditto. 

28.  The  Country  Girl — Ditto, 

29.  Venoni — Ditto. 

30.  John  Bull — Ditto. 

31.  The  Honey-Moon— Ditto. 
Covent-Garden  Company  (at  the  Opera- 

House,  in  the  Hay-Market). 

Nov.  15.  The  Exile — The  Follies  of  a  Day. 

16.  Ditto— The  Village  Lawyer.. 

17.  Ditto — Katharine  and  Petruchio, 

18.  Ditto — The  Review. 

21.  Ditto — The  Birth-Day. 

22.  Ditto — The  Portrait  of  Cervantes. 

23.  Ditto — Animal  Magnetism. 

24.  Ditto — Mistake  upon  Mistake. 

25.  Ditto — Who  Wins  ?  [Hermanstadt. 
96.  King  Henry  tho  Eighth — The  Forest  of 

28.  The  Exile — Tom  Thumb. 

29.  Ditto — The  Review. 

30.  Ditto — The  Portrait  of  Cervantes. 

Dec.  1.  Ditto — Who  Wins  ? 

2.  Ditto — The  Poor  Soldier. 

3. ' Macbeth — The  Forest  of  Hermanstadt, 
At  Mr.  Cowman’s  Theatre,  Hay -Market. 

5.  TheMountaineers  — A  School  for  Authors, 

6.  The  Exile — Ditto. 

7.  The  Africans — Ditto. 

8.  The  Exile — Ditto. 

9.  The  Africans— Ditto. 

10.  The  Exile — Ditto. 

12.  Hamlet — Ditto. 

13.  The  Exile — Ditto. 

14.  The  Man  of  the  World — Ditto. 

15.  The  Exile — Ditto. 

1 6.  Town  and  Country — Ditto. 

17.  The  Exile — Ditto. 

19.  King  Richard  the  Third — Who  Wins? 

20.  The  Exile — Raising  the  Wind. 

21.  Othello — The  Portrait  of  Cervantes. 

22.  Towrn  and  Country — Arbitration. 

23.  VenicePreserv’d— A  School  for  Authors , 

26.  Ditto — Harlequin  and  Mother  Goose. 

27.  Town  and  Country — Ditto, 

28.  The  Exile — Ditto. 

29.  Jane  Shore — Ditto. 

30.  The  Busy  Body — Ditto. 

31.  The  Exile— Ditto, 

P.27*.  ' 
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T.  277  The  late  Mr.  Siddons  left  his 
house  in  Marlborough-strcet  to  his  eldest 
son  ;  to  his  second  son,  his  several  houses 
in  Gower-street ;  and  to  his  only  surviving 
daughter,  -5000/.  The  residue  of  his  for¬ 
tune  has  devolved  on  Mrs.  Siddons. 

Pp.  863,  946*  A  correct  report  of  the 
last  six  days  of  Professor  Person ’s  life  has 
been  given  to  the  Publick,  in  “  The  Li¬ 
brarian,”  a  periodical,  publication  by  Mr. 
Savage,  of  the  London  Institution,  who 
writes  with  confidence,  because  he  speaks 

nof  what  came  under  his  own  imme- 
3  inspection,  having. attended  Mr.  Por- 
son  from  the  morning  after  he  was  seized 
with  a  fit  in  the  street  to  the  moment  when 
he  had  the  melancholy  office  of  witnessing 
the  last  breath  of  this  incomparable  Scholar. 

P.  1116,  b.  1.27,  for  “  w'atclmarc,”  r. 
tl  watch  maker.” 

IV1 128,  1.  53,  for  “Presle,”  r.  “PracVle.” 
P.  1131.  Sir  Richard  Hill  was  of  the 
sect  of  Whitefield,  in  opposition  to  Wes¬ 
ley  ;  and  was  author  of  a  variety  of  pam¬ 
phlets  in  favour  of  the  opinions  which  he 
maintained  ;  of  which  one,  intituled  “Pie- 
tas  OxQhicnsis,”  was  on  the  subject  of  the 
expulsion  of  his  brother  Rowland  Hill  and 
some  other  students  from  Oxford,  in  1768, 
for  preaching  and  praying  there  at  prohi¬ 
bited  times  and  places.  Another  brother 
is  the  Rev.  Brian  Hill,  also  ail  author. 
The  present  Baronet,  Sir  John  Hill, -was 
some  time  M.  P.  for  Shrewsbury  ;  and  his 
son,  Major-general  Rowland  Hill,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  officer,  is  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  90  th  Foot. — Centura  Liter  aria, 

P.  1134.  Mr.  Meynell  died  at  his  house 
in  Cha pel-street, V  May-fair  ;  and,  on  the 
22d,  his  remains  were  interred  at  Bradley, 
in  Derbyshire,  the  burial-plgce.  of  that 
antient  family.  He  was  said  to  be  the 
oldest  sportsman  in  England,  having  kept 
the  fox-hannds  at  Quorndon  in  Leicester¬ 
shire  in  the  very  highest,  style  for  more 
than  half  a  century.  The  truly  splendid 
entertainments  givOn  at  various  times  at 
Quorndon-hall  to  many  of  the  first  Nobi¬ 
lity  in  the  kingdom,  and  his  unbounded 
liberality  to  the  poor,  will  long  be  rcraein^ 
bered  in  that  neighbourhood.  He  pur¬ 
chased  the  Quorndon  estate  about  the  vrear 
1754;  and  the  horses,  hounds,  &c.  of  the 
late  Lawrence  Earl  Ferrers.  By  his  death 
the  principal  part  of  his  landed  property, 
amounting  to  -1 1 ,000/.  per  annum,  goes 
to  His  grandson,  Hugo  Meynell,  esq.  of 
Hore-Cross-hall,  in  Staffordshire.  Mr. 
Meynell,  by  his  first  lady,  Anne,  daughter 
of  John  Cell,  esq.  of  Hopton,  in  Derby¬ 
shire,  had  one  son,  Godfrey;  and  by  his 
second  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Boothby,  esq.  of  Tooley  park,  co.  Leices¬ 
ter,  he  had  two  sons,  Hugo  and  Charles. 
He  was  born  at  Bradley  park,  in  1735 ; 
high  sheriff  for  Derbyshire  in  1758;  re¬ 
presented  the  city  of  Lichfield  from  1762 


t.o  1768  ;  the  borough  of  Lymingtou  in 
1-774;  and  that  of  Stafford  in  1778. 

Ibid.  Lady  Shelley  was  the  w  idow  of  Sir 
John  S.  bait,  of  MichelgfoVe,  Sussex ;  after 
whose  death  she  was  married  to  Hr.  Stuart, 
of  Southampton,  where  she  died. 

Ibid.  Mr.  Shelley,  the  ingenious  artist, 
had  long  been  distinguished  by  his  merit, 
as  a  miniature-painter;  and  had  rendered 
that  branch  of  art  subservient  to  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  historical  and  poetical  subjects, 
which  he  treated  .with  taste,  knowledge, 
and  elegance.  lie  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Exhibition  of  Drawings  in  Water 
Colours  ;  in  which  department  a  degree 
of  excellence  has  been  attained  that  de¬ 
monstrates  a  considerable  advance  in  the 
Arts  of  this  country,  ami  which  far  ex¬ 
ceeds  any  thing  of  the  same  nature  in  all 
former  times. 

Bunns. 

IATF.LY,  at  Coldham-halT,  Cambridge- 
_J  shire,  the  wife  of  Captain  Spelman 
Svvaine,  R.  N.  a  daughter. 

At  East  Sheen,  Lady  E.  Montgomery, 
a  daughter. 

At  Sunning-hill,  Berks,  the  wife  of  CL 
H.  Crutchley,  esq.  a  daughter. 

Dee.  25.  In  Gro$venor-square,  the  Mar¬ 
chioness  of  Bath,  a  son. 

28.  InGloucester-place,  Mary-la-Bonne, 
the  wife  of  John  Gosling,  esq.  a  daughter. 

31.  At  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Milne, 
at  Deptford,  Kent,  the  wife  of  William- 
Charles  Grant,  esq.  captain  in  the  92d 
Foot,  a  daughter. 

Lady  Mary  Shepherd,  a  daughter. 


Marriages. 

May  A  T  Serampore,  the  Rev.  William 
9.  XJL  Carey,  D.  D.  professor  -of  the 
Sanscrit  and  Bengalic  languages  in  the 
College  of  Fort  William,  to  Lady  Char¬ 
lotte-Amelia  Yon  Runiouf,  daughter  of 
the  late  Countess  of  Ahlfeldt. — Dr.  C.  was 
formerly  minister  of  the  Baptist  Congre¬ 
gation  at  Leicester,  and  is  now  superin- 
tendant  of  the  Missionaries  at  Serampore. 

Lateev,  at  Tralee  castle,  in  Ireland, 
Thomas  Coll  is,  esq.  of  Barrow,  to  Diana, 
fifth  dau.  of  the  late  Sir  Barry  Denny,  bart. 

Lord  Lecale,  to  Mrs.  Julia  Carton,  wi¬ 
dow  of  the  late  Thomas  C.  esq.  of  Maids- 
town,  co.  Dublin. 

At  Templemore,  co.  Tipperary,  W. 
Blayney  Wade,  esq.  to  Frances,  second 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Craven  Carden,  bart. 
of  Templemore. 

At  Dublin,  Hugh  Catheart,  esq.- heir  of 
Sir  Andrew  C.  bart.  to  Caroline,  eldest 
daughter  of  Conway  Heatly,  esq.  grand¬ 
niece  of  John  Duke  of  Argyie,  and  cousin 
to  the  late  Duchess  of  Richmond. 

At  Longford,  the  lion,  and  Rev.  George 
Bourke,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  to 
the  second- daughter  of  Tbo.  Webster,  #sq. 

At 
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At  Gretna-green,  Lewis  Frazer,  esq.  of 
the  15th  Foot,  to  Miss  Catherine  Williams, 
da.  of  J.  W.  esq.  of  Wi  I  croft,  nearllereford. 

At  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale’s,  -at-Punbar, 
Frig. -gen.  Houston,  to  Lady  Jane  Long, 

Rev.  R.  Clarke,  of  Hexham,  to  Miss 
Martha  Shafto,  daugh.  of  the  late  Charles 
S.  esq.  of  that  place,  with  70,000/,  fortune. 

At  St.  Pancras,  John  Allen,  esq.  of 
Drake’s-place,  co.  Worcester,  to  Miss 
Cooper,  of  Upper  Gower-. street. 

The  Hon.  General  Meade,  to  Miss  Anne- 
Louisa  Dalling,  sister  to  Colonel  Sir  Wind¬ 
ham  I),  bart. 

Daniel  Davis,  esq.  of  Bloomsbury-squ, 
to  Mrs.  Gann,  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  of 
the  Piazza  coti'ee-house,  Covent- garden. 

Capt.  Holcroft,  of  the  Royal  Artillery* 
to  Frances,  young,  dau,  of  F.  M.  Austen, 
esq.  of  Kippington,  Seven-oaks,  Kent. 

Capt.  Abdy,  R.  N.  to  Miss  Rich,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Sir  Thojnas  R.  bart.  of 
Sunning,  Berks. 

John  Drayton,  esq,  banker,  to  Miss  Wells, 
both  of  Cheltenham. 

At  St.  Mary-la-Bonne,  Thomas-Strick- 
land  Standish,  esq.  or  Stand  ish-ha  II,  co. 
Lancaster,  to  Miss  Catherine  Gerard,  sis¬ 
ter  to  Sir  William  G.  hart,  of  Garswood, 
jn  the  same  county. 

At  Lowestoft,  Suffolk,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Harris,  to  Caroline,  second  cl  a  ugh.  of  the 
late  Dr.  Marriott,  of  Cottesbach,  co.  Leie. 

John  Taylor,  esq.  to  Miss  Spilsbury, 
grand-daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Chap¬ 
man,  prbendaryof  Bristol  cathedral. 

Henry  Yietch,  esq.  of  Madeira,  to  Mar¬ 
garet- Antoinetta,  daughter  of  the  late  Tho¬ 
mas  Harrison,  esq.  many  years  attorney- 
general  of  Jamaica. 

Rev.  D.  J.  Burdett,  of  Lutterworth,  to 
Miss  S.  Whotton,  of  Poultuey-grouuds, 
co.  Leicester. 

T.  M.  Sha  dwell,  esq.  of  the  Temple,  to 
Letitia,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Richard 
Williams,  esq.  of  Finchley, 

At  Dover,  J.  Dele  damps  Lacy,  esq.  pay- 
master  of  the  Shropshire  Regiment  of  Mi¬ 
litia,  to  Catharine,  eldest  dau.  of  J.  Boyce3, 
esq.  of  the  East  India  Company’s  Service. 

At  Weymouth,  Mr.  Charles  Haro,  of 
Bristol,  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  B.  Bowles,  vicar  of  Bradford,  Wilts; 

At  Betley,  co.  Stafford,  Mr*  William 
Mainwaring,  to  Miss  Jane  Berks ;  whose 
father,  upwards  of  80  years  of  age,  died 
almost  suddenly,  during  the  celebration  of 
the  wedding, 

Hon.  Mr.  King,  brother  of  Lord  K.  to 
Miss  Tredcroft,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  T. 
esq.  of  Horsham,  Sussex. 

I).  Grant,  esq,  of  the  Ordnance-office, 
to  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Lieut. - 
col.  Hope,  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

Joseph  Smith,  esq.  of  Burton-grange, 
near  Boroughbridge,  to  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  William  Morley,  esq  of '.Dish- 
faitt*. 


Oct  14.  Capt,  Charles  Craven,  N,. 
and  governor  of  the  Royal  Hospital  at 
Haslar,  to  Mrs.  Brooke,  late  of  Stamford, 
co.  Lincoln,  and  relict  of  the  Rev,  Joins- 
Moore  B.  rector  of  Falkingham  and  He!  ■ 
pringham,  in  that  county. 

20.  At  Sefton,  Edward  Mostyn,  esq, 
only  son  of  Sir  John-Pyers  M.  bart.  of 
Talaere,  in  Flintshire,  to  Frances,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Nicholas  Blundell, 
esq.  of  Croshy-hall,  co.  Lancaster, 

22.  Rev.  Joseph  Benson,  M.  A  of  Al¬ 
bemarle-house,  Hounslow,  to  Miss .Ck.less, 
of  Woburn-place,  Russell -square, 

24.  At  Topsham,  Devon,  Lieut.-coionel 
Head,'  of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons,  to  Miss 
Ravenseroft,  daughter  of  Edward  R,  esq. 
of  Portland-plaqe. 

J.  W.  M‘Guire,csq.  of  Greenw'ieh,  Kent, 
to  Julia,  daughter  of  James  Moore,  esq. 

D-  G.  Knox,  esq.  B.  A.  of  Trinity  coh 
leg,e,  Cambridge,  to  Anna-Maria,  second 
dau.  of  the  late  John  Sprott,  esq.  of  Madras. 

25;  At  East-Ham,  Essex,  Charles  Sayer, 
esq.  of  Bread-street,  to  Miss  Green-hill,  dan, 
of  Win.  G.  esq.  of  Plashet-house,  East  Ham, 

26.  At  Oxford,  Count  Charles-Magnus 
,  Frederick,  of  Holrncr,  to  Miss  Susan  Watts. 

27.  At  Peterborough  cathedral,  Mr. Cook, 
surgeon,  of  Northampton,  to  Miss  Gates, 
of  Peterborough,  eldest  dau.  of  W.;G.;esq. 
deputy-register  of  the.dioc.  of  Peterborou. 

James  Brown,  esq.  of  St.  Catherine's, 
near  the  Towqr,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest 
daughter  of  John  Duduian,  esq.  of  the 
Hermitage,  Wapping. 

At  Westbury-upon-Trim,  co,  Gloucester, 
the  Rev.  N.  Watts,  of  Kingsteignton,  De¬ 
von,  to  Miss  Soden,  daughter  of  Captain 
Ambrose  S.  of  Sligo,  and  niece  of  Lord 
Viscount  Chetwynd.  ' 

29.  At  Lutterworth,  co,  Leicester,  the 
Rev.  Richard  Hartley,  to  Frances,  young¬ 
est  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Hudson, 

At  Waterford,  Edward  Popharn,  esq.  of 
Lincoln’s-i.nn,  to  Miss  Moore,  daughter 
of  the  late  Capt.  M.  of  the  40th  Foot,  and 
grand-daugh.  of  Alderman  M.  of  that  city, 
31.  At  Knob  worth,  Herts,  Robert  Ma- 
pletoft,  ef>q.  of  Spring-hall,  near  Long  Mel- 
ford,  Suffolk,  to  Lucinda,  second  daugh,  of 
W.  FI.  Haggard,  esq.  of  Knebworth-place, 
At  Elloughton,  co.  York,  William-Johu 
Lenthall,  esq.  captain  in  the  King’s  own 
Regiment  of  Dragoons,  to  Franees-Mary, 
eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Shorrey,  esq.  of 
Beverley,  in  the  same  county. 

Nov.  24.  C,  J-  Clifton,  esq.  of  Trinity- 
hall,  Cambridge,  toCatherine,  eidestdnugh- 
ter  of  the  Rev,  Charles  Molineux,  rector 
of  Garbo  Id  is  ham,  Suffolk. 

James  Turner,  esq.  banker,  of  Hales- 
worth,  to  Mary-Anne,  second  daughter  of 
Janies  Sayers,  esq.  of  Hopton,  Suffolk. 

•George  Cook,  esq.  of  Soutbampton-str. 
Strand,  to  Sarah,  fifth  daughter  of  J.  Ba¬ 
ker,  esq.  late  of  Chalk,  Rent. 
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26.  C.  W.  Williams,  esq.  of  Banstead, 
Surr.  to  Miss  HarrietChubb,  of  Kennington. 

29.  At  Watton  abbey,  Charles -John 
Berkeley,  M.  D.  of  Beverley,  to  Frances- 
Harriet,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
James  Penny  man,  bart. 

30.  At  Bath,  Henry  Ashe,  esq.  late  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  16th  Foot,  to  Elizabeth,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  John  Williams, 
vicar  of  Abergavenny. 

Dec.  1.  Lieut. -col.  Knight,  of  Barrells, 
co.Warwick,  to  Miss  Juliana  Boulton,  dau. 
of  Henry  B.  esq.  of  Thorncroft,  Surrey. 

3.  Lieut.  James  Stone,  R.  N.  son  of 
Henry  S.  esq.  of  Bath,  to  the  eldest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Thomas  Coward,  esq.  of  that  place. 

5.  At  Totteridgc,  Herts,  John  Ede,  esq. 
of  King’s-Arms-yard,  Coleman-street,  to 
Miss  Fiott,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Jn. 
F.  esq.  of  Totteridge. 

J.  B.  Sladen,  esq.  of  Ripple-court,  in 
Kent,  to  Ethelred,  eldest  daughter  of 
Kmgsman  St.  Barbe,  esq. 

6.  Charles  Yates,  esq.  of  Ely-place, 
Holborn,  to  Miss  Yates. 

8.  Mr.  George  Conrad  Strbbel,  of  Ber¬ 
mondsey,  to  Miss  Johanna  -  Frederica 
Triebner,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  C.  F.  T. 
©f  Old  Broad-street. 

10.  At  Gainsborough,  Henry  Smith, 
esq.  to  Rachel,  eldest  daughter  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Etherington,  esq. 

13.  George  Jenner,  esq.  to  Frances,  eld¬ 
est  daughter  of  the  late  H.  Trabernc,  esq. 
©f  Castella,  co.  Glamorgan. 

Thomas  Groome,  esq.  of  Newham- 
place,  to  Miss  Mary  Ingram,  daughter  of 
Mr.  L  surgeon,  of  Steyning,  Sussex. 

17.  F.  Ferreira,  esq.  of  Oporto,  to  Miss 
Troughton,  daughter  of  Richard  T.  esq.  of 
Lady-place,  Hurley,  Berks. 

Francis-Hare  Naylor,  esq.  of  Welbeck- 
street,  Cavendish-square,  to  Maria,  widow 
of  the  late  Lieut. -col.  Ridgeway  Mealey, 
of  the  Madras  Establishment. 

Edward-Lloyd  Sanders,  esq.  banker,  to 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Arch¬ 
deacon  Andrew. 

20.  At  Islington,  Joseph  Duckham,  esq. 
of  Watling-steet,  London,  to  Miss  Horton, 
of  Highbury. 

22.  At  Chigwell,  Essex,  James-Braba- 
,zon  Urmston,  esq.  to  Elizabeth,  third  dau. 
of  John  Hanson,  esq.  of  Russell-square. 

24.  At  Hull,  Mr.  Wilson,  editor  of  the 
Hull  Advertiser,  to  Miss  Jane  Anthony, 
of  Alborough. 

25.  At  Liverpool,  Mr.  Saxoni,  of  the 
Olympic  Circus,  to  Miss  Cabanel,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  same  place. 

26.  C.  H.  Wourmann,  esq.  of  Riga,  to 
the  eldest  daughter  of  George  Scougall, 
esq.  of  Lambeth. 

John  Carr,  esq.  of  the  Borough,  to 
Joan-Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Far¬ 
mer,  esq.  of  the  same  place,  and  of  Hip- 
pen-ball,  Surrey, 


28.  Lieut.  John  Scott,  of  the  Queen’s 
Bays,  to  the  second  daughter  of  Thomas 
Sowdon,  esq.  of  Reading. 

29.  Okey  Nash,  esq.  of  Marlow,  Bucks, 
to  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  George 
Chapman, esq.  banker,  Mansion-house-str, 

51.  John  Bowling,  esq.  of  Hammersmith, 
to  Miss  M.  Lilly,  of  Deal. 


Deaths. 

1807.  A  T  Antigua,  Alexander  Coates, 
Nov.  12.  7%  esq.;  a  gentleman  who  did 
as  much  good  to  that  Island  as  any  one 
had  done  for  a  century.  Many  indivi¬ 
duals  might  have  had  their  estates  out  of 
the  possession  of  their  families,  had  he  not 
stept  forward  and  paid  the  mortgages,  and 
allowed  them  the  privilege  of  sending  the 
produce  of  their  Sugar  Plantations  where 
they  pleased.  The  illiberal  mind  cannot 
say  a  word  against  such  a  character,  as 
Mr.  Coates  might  have  placed  his  money 
in  the  British  Funds,  which  would  have 
been  of  much  greater  advantage,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  time  of  War.  Money  lent 
as  his  was  was  worth  twelve  per  cent . ;  but 
he  had  the  lawful  interest  of  the  Country ; 
and  their  consigning  their  crop  to  whom 
they  chose  was  an  incalculable  advantage, 
and  what  is  unusual  on  such  loans.  But 
the  time  when  Mr.  Coates  shewed  himself 
was  in  the  year  1 805,  when  the  Legislature, 
sanctioned  by  the  late  Lord  Lavingten, 
Captain-general  of  the  Leeward  Islands, 
&c.  allowed  the  Treasurer  a  vote  of  credit 
for  5000/.  Mr.  Coates  was  applied  to; 
but  he  did  not  at  that  moment  think  pro¬ 
per  to  lend  it,  that  it  might  not  be  insi¬ 
nuated  that  he  lent  it,  not  by  the  way 
of  doing  good  for  the  Government,  but 
through  fear  of  the  Combined  Fleets  and 
Armies  of  France  and  Spain,  who  at  that 
time  threatened  the  Island  with  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  which  were  making  the  greatest 
preparation  at'  Martinique  to  attack  Anti¬ 
gua.  Those  Combined  Fleets  and  Armies 
sailed  close  to  Antigua,  June  7,  1805; 
but  his  Majesty’s  Troops,  the  Officers  and 
Seamen  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  were  at 
that  time  on  the  Island,  united  by  the 
unanimous  wish  of  the  Inhabitants,  which 
was  much  to  their  honour,  turned  out,  at 
2  in  the  morning,  to  oppose  the  Enemy’s 
landing;  but  they  proceeded  on  North¬ 
ward;  On  the  12th  of  the  same  month, 
the  late  Admiral  Lord  Viscount  Nelson 
appeared  off  Antigua,  with  his  gallant  ten 
6ail  of  the  line,  in  pursuit  of  the  22  sail 
of  the  line  of  French  and  Spanish  ships, 
"besides  frigates,  &e.  However,  during 
the  stay  in  the  West  Indies  of  so  great  a 
Naval  Force  of  the  Enemy,  and  of  Troops 
to  the  number  of  13j000,  the  Government 
of  Antigua  was  under  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
curring  considerable  expences,  by  a  mili¬ 
tary  encampment  of  all  ranks  of  the  Inha¬ 
bitants,  which  lasted  40  days;-  when  the 

Enemy 
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Enemy  made  their  appearance ;  which, 
■when  they  did,  their  timidity  was  such 
that  they  passed  by  without  an  attempt  to 
invade.  The  encampment  broke  up ;  Mr. 
Coates  then  came  forward  ;  nor  was  it  the 
first  time  he  had  assisted  the  Government. 
He  now,  under  the  sanction  of  the  late 
Lord  Laving-ton  and  the  Legislature,  lent 
10,000/.  which  was  double  the  sum  at  first 
requested,  and  at  a  time  when  all  danger 
had  blown  over.  This  may  be  much  bet¬ 
ter  seen  and  known  by  inspecting  the 
Public  Records  of  Antigua.  His  Majesty 
never  had  a  more  loyal  subject  than  Mr. 
Coates;  and  in  this  particular  he  set  a 
most  laudable  example  to  his  family.  Un¬ 
til  he  was  infirm  with  the  gout,  he  was  a 
tall,  portly,  and  elegant  person;  his  face 
was  most  manly,  and  very  commanding, 
lie  was  bom  April  16  (O.  S.)  1734;  and 
the  Almighty,  whom  alone  he  feared,  was 
pleased  to  take  him  from  this  life,  after 
having  sustained  an  untarnished  reputa¬ 
tion  for  73  years.  The  great  wealth  of 
which  he  died  possessed,  except  a  few  le¬ 
gacies,  which  were  immediately  paid,  he 
nobly  and  equally  bequeathed  to  his  fa¬ 
mily.  His  funeral  was  numerously  and 
respectably  attended. 

1308.  Sept. . At  St.  Lucia,  of  the 

yellow  fever>  Capt.  Cates,  paymaster  of 
the  6th  West  India  Regiment. 

Sept.  4.  At  Santa  Croix,  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  aged  20,  Lieut.  M.  Y.  Balfour,  of 
the  90th  Foot. 

Sept.  24.  In  France,  the  Hon.  Dame 
Isabella  Style,  widow  of  Sir  Charles  S. 
bart.  of  Warteringburv,  Kent,  and  sister 
of  the  late  Lord  Powerscourt,  of  Ireland. 

Oct.  7.  On  his  plantation  of  Julian- 
town,  in  South  Carolina,  having  just  en¬ 
tered  his  23d  year,  John  Levett,  esq.  of 
Charlotte-street,  Portland-place,  and  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  lady  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ben¬ 
nett,  of  Burton-Coggles,  eo.  Lincoln. 

Oct.  25.  In  the  West  Indies,  of  the  yel¬ 
low  fever,  much  esteemed,  Lieut.  Russell 
Page,  of  the  70th  Foot. 

Nov . At  Birmingham,  Mr.  John 

Ireland,  formerly  a  watch-maker  in  Maid¬ 
en-lane,  but  better  known  to  the  Public!* 
as  a  lively  writer.  His  first  publication 
was  “The  Emigrant,  a  Poem,  1785;”  for 
the  inferiority  of  which  he  pleaded  youth. 
Jn  1786  he  published  “Letters  and  Po¬ 
ems,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Henderson, 
with  Anecdotes  of  his  Life a  perform¬ 
ance  in  which  Mr.  Ireland  did  justice  to 
the  memory  of  his  friend;  the  anecdotes, 
though  not  numerous,  being  related  in  a 
pleasant  and  agreeable  manner.  But  the 
principal  publication  of  Mr.  Ireland  was 
his  “  Illustrations  of  Hogarth,”  published 
by  Messieurs  Boydell,  in  three  large  vo¬ 
lumes  in  octavo ;  a  w'ork  in  which  he  dis¬ 
played  a  correct  knowledge  ©f  the  Arts, 
and  qitcasionally  a  vein  of  humourous 


Poetry  not  ill  adapted  to  the  subjects  he 
was  engaged  to  illustrate.  Prefixed  to  the 
third  volume  of  that  w'ork  is  a  good  por¬ 
trait  of  Mr.  Ireland,  from  a  picture  by  his 
friend  Mr.  Mortimer. 

Nov.  8.  At  Clifton,  in  her  27th  year,  of 
a  decline,  much  admired  and  lamented, 
Mrs.  Harriet  Manners,  grand-daughter  of 
the  late  Lord  Robert  Sutton. 

27.  At  Inverness,  aged  70,  Mr.  James 
Alves,  an  eminent  portrait-painter. 

At  Gijon,  while  serving  with  the  British 
Troops  in  Spain,  Gco%e  Assiotti,  esq.  de¬ 
puty  commissary-general  for  N.  Britain. 

30.  In  the  prime  of  life,  Anne,  the  af¬ 
fectionate  wife  of  Matthew  Gregson,  esq. 
of  Liverpool,  and  of  Overton-hall,  near 
Malpas,  co.  Chester,  universally  lamented 
by  all  who  knew'  her,  and  she  was  known 
to  a  large  circle  of  friends.  She  w'as  33 
weeks  conbned  to  her  bed.  She  has  left 
her  husband  and  a  large  family  to  deplore 
her  irreparable  loss  ;  fulfilling,  as  she  did, 
every  maternal  and  domestic  duty  in  a 
very  high  degree,  the  more  so  they  must, 
feel  it.  She  was  grand-daughter  of  George 
Leigh,  esq.  of  Oughterington,  a  family  of 
long  and  antient  date  in  Cheshire.  Of  the 
same  family  was  her  aunt,  that  truly  good 
woman,  Mrs.  Jane  Hardman,  of  Allerton- 
liall,  now  the  residence  of'  the  ingenious 
and  enlightened  William  Roscoe,  esq. 
With  this  lady  she  spent  many  years  of 
her  too  short  life ;  too  short  for  Her 
friends,  but  long  enough  in  trial  to  mani¬ 
fest  her  goodness  and  reliance  upon  a 
merciful  Saviour.  Upon  her  aunt’s  death, 
Mr.  Roscoe  wrote  the  following  just  tri¬ 
bute  to  her  memory;  which,  no  doubt, 
many  of  our  Readers  will  be  happy  to  see; 

“  Blessed  is  that  servant  whom  his  Lord 
at  his  coming  shall  find  so  doing.” 

Matt,  xxiv.  46. 

“On  Thursday  the  12th  of  February, 
1795,  died  at  Allerton,  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  in  the  93d  year  of  her  age, 
Mrs.  Jane  Hardman,  widow  of  the  late 
James  Hardman,  esq.  of  Rochdale,  sister- 
in-law  of  John  Hardman,  esq.  formerly 
representative  in  Parliament  for  the  bo¬ 
rough  of  Liverpool,  and  daughter  of  Geo- 

Leigh,  esq.  o%. Oughterington.  On  the 

death  of  her  husband  she  was  left  with  a 
hopeful  family  of  three  sons,  who  nearly- 
arrived  at  manhood,  and  one  daughter, 
who  died  at  an  early  age.  Deprived  of  her 
own  offspring,  her  affections  embraced  a 
wider  circle,  and  for  a  long  time  she  was 
a  resource  to  the  unfortunate,  and  a  bless¬ 
ing  to  her  friends.  Her  charities  were  as 
judicious  as  they’  were  liberal ;  when  large, 
not  lavish ;  when  small,  not  parsimonious. 
To  approach,  was  to  partake  of  her  bounty. 
She  possessed  good  sense  without  auste¬ 
rity  ;  true  Religion  without  intolerance ; 
her  indulgence  was  for  others ;  her  seve¬ 
rity 
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rity  for  herself.  A  life  of  temperance  and 
virtue  secured  to  her  an  old  age  of  cheer¬ 
fulness  and  respectability,  and  enabled 
her  to  wait  the  close  of  her  days  with  for¬ 
titude  and  resignation. 

"When  Virtue,  nipt  in  early  bloom. 

Untimely  from  the  world  retires. 

With  just  regret  we  mourn  the  doom. 

That  blasts  the  hope  which  youth  inspires. 
**  But  when  to  Virtue’s  arduous  task 

Extended  length  of  days  is  given. 

The  work  complete,  no  more  we  ask. 

But  yield  the  ripen’d  fruit  to  Heaven.” 

At  Dilford,  near  Collumpton,  co.  Devon, 
after  a  lingering  and  painful  illness,  in  his 
38th  year,  Mr.  James  Aiming,  a  respect¬ 
able  tanner. 

Dec . At  Manchester,  Mr.  Smith, 

Chaddock-hall,  near  that  place.  He 
bad  been  on  the  Manchester  Exchange, 
transacting  business,  in  perfect  health,  at 
12  o’clock  ;  and,  on  returning  to  his  ware¬ 
house,  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit, 
and  expired  before  1. 

At  Tuxford,  in  his  76th  year,  Richard 
Berks,  esq.  late  adjutant  of  the  Notting¬ 
hamshire  Militia.  He  served  as  lieutenant 
of  Marines  at  the  taking  of  Quebec,  17:59. 

At  Shalstone,  Bucks,  in  the  prime  of 
fife,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Jervoise,  LL.D.  rector 
of  that  place,  and  of  Stretton-on-the- 
Eosse,  Warwickshire.  He  was  second  son 
of  the  Rev.  Tristram-Huddleston  J.  of 
Britford-house,  Salisbury,  and  brother  of 
Col.  J.  of  the  North  Hants  Militia. 

Thomas  Compson,  esq.  of  Hopton-Wa- 
fers,  near  Cleobury.  He  served^the  office 
of  sheriff  for  Shropshire  a  few  years  ago. 

During  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  Mr.  Crofty, 
a  respectable  fanner,  while  crossing  Bram- 
ley  moor,  near  Newmarket,  missed  his 
road  and  perished.  His  body  was  found 
the  next  day,  with  his  favourite  dog  lying 
beside  him  lifeless,  and  both  not  200 
yards  from  several  houses. 

Mr.  Moran,  a  Portuguese  interpreter. 
Going  down  the  side  of  a  ship  near  the 
Custom-house-quay  at  Plymouth,  his  foot 
slipping,  he  fell  into  the  water,  and  was 
immediately  drowned. 

J)ec.  1.  At  Belem,  near  Lisbon,  Edward 
M*ore,  esq.  of  the  18th  Light  Dragoons, 
brigade-major  to  the  Honourable  General 
Charles  Stewart. 

At  Broxmouth,  Mr.  Tait,  factor  to  the 
Duchess  of  Roxburgh. 

2.  -  Scholfield,  esq.  of  Howden, 

father  of  Mr.  S.  of  Brigg. 

Suddenly,  at  Loughton,  near  Gainsbo¬ 
rough,  aged  47,  Mr.  John  Anson,  farmer. 

h.  Aged  25,  Mrs.  C.  Allen,  of  Deeping- 
fen,  co.  Lincoln. 

4.  In  her  28th  year,  Mrs.  Da  in,  of 
Oakham,  Rutland. 

Aged  72,  Mr.  Daniel  Bloxsome,  many 
years  a  respectable  linen-draper,  &c,  at 
Stroud,  co.  Somerset, 


5.  At.  M elton -Mpwbray ,  Mrs.  Clement- 
son, -wife  of  Mr.  C.  stationer. 

6.  Of  a  paralytic  stroke,  aged  49,  Mr. 
John- Workman  Taylor,  of  Bristol. 

7.  At  Bath,  greatly  lamented,  Charles 
Searle,  esq.  of  St.  George’s,  Somerset. 

At  Lambridge-house,  near  Bath,  in  his 
69th  year,  Isaac  Hillier,  esq. 

In  her  14-th  year,  Miss  Shapland,  dau. 
of  Mr.  S.  silk-mercer,  of  Bristol. 

8.  In  the  work-house  at  Hull,  aged  103, 
Alice  Potts.  She  retained  her  mental  fa¬ 
culties  almost  unimpaired  to  her  last  mo¬ 
ments  ;  and  used  frequently’'  to  relate  the 
story  of  her  father  being  the  first  person 
buried  in  Sunderland  church,  and  herself 
the  first  that  was  baptised  in  it,  and  both 
on  the  same  day. 

At  Ryal,  near  Stamford,  co.  Lincoln,  in 
her  29th  year,  Mary,  wife  of  Mr.  Wad- 
dington,  of  Grantham.  She  was  on  a  visit 
to  her  mother  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  and  taken 
ill  only  on  the  preceding  day% 

Aged  47j  Capt.  Fort  Denegos,  a  French 
prisoner  of  war,  residing  at  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  co.  Leicester;  whose  death  was 
occasioned  by  a  sword-wound,  received,  it 
is  conjectured,  in  a  duel  fought  with  some 
oue  of  his  fellow-prisoners. 

Accidentally  drowned,  while  at  play  on 
the  logs  near  the  Bishop’s  walk,  Lambeth, 
the  son  of  Air.  Downes,  of  Valentine’s- 
row,  Blackfriers-road. 

At  Inverness,  in  his  64th  year,  much  re¬ 
gretted,  John  Ettles,  esq. 

9.  At  Glasgow,  Air.  David  Alison,  one 
of  the  teachers  and  present  rector  of  the 
Grammar-school  there. 

Aged  33,  Mr.  Patrick,  clerk  to  the  Col¬ 
lector  of  Excise  at  Stamford,  co.  Lincoln. 

Found  dead,  a  shortdistance  from  Gains¬ 
borough,  Air*  G.  Mowbray,  of  Stockwith, 
Custom-house  boatman,  and  occasionally 
pilot  between  Stockwith  and  Hull.  He  had 
left  Gainsborough  the  preceding  evening 
tor  home  ;  but  the  night  being  very  cold 
and  dark,  he  lost  his  way  and  perished. 

At  Newington,  aged  19,  Aliss  Wastep, 
a  promising  young  lady,  daughter  of  an 
independent  tradesman.  She  was  found 
dead  in  her  bed ;  and  it  was  ascertained, 
by  the  Coroner’s  Inquest,  that  she  had 
taken  poison,  in  consequence  of  a  love-af¬ 
fair,  the  disappointment  of  which  produced 
delirium.  Verdict,  Insanity. 

10.  In  Bartlett’s- buildings,  Holborn,  Jn. 
Browning,  B.A.  of  King’s  college,  Cambr. 
son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  B.  of  the  same  college, 

Aged  77,  Airs.  Jackson,  of  Winkworth- 
buildings,  City-road. 

At  the  house  of  Major-general  Richard¬ 
son,  at  Winchester,  aged  25,  T.  Scott,  esq. 
late  of  the  island  of  Tobago. 

Aged  83,  the  Rev.  Henry  Blackett,  38 
years  rector  of  Boldon. 

Aged  78,  Mr.  Samuel  Pashley,  of  Net- 
tlebain,  farmer  and  grazier. 

At? 
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At  Farnham  cottage,;  Dorset,  aged  50, 
George  Kes,  esq.  of  Morriston,  Berwick. 

11.  At  Brighthelmstone,  Serjeant  Bali, 
of  the  South  Gloucester  Militia.  He  had 
been  ill  a  few  weeks;  and,  on  the  Tuesday 
preceding  his  death,  he  observed  to  his 
wife  that  he  should  certainly  expire  on  the 
following  Sunday ;  which  prediction  was 
verified,  for  lie  died  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  that  day. 

Mrs.  Lloyd,  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  L.  of 
Palgrave,  Suffolk. 

Suddenly,  on  his  way  to  church,  John 
Eccles,  esq.  of  Eccles-street,  Dublin. 

12.  Aged  78,  Mr.  Boughton,  formerly 
an  eminent  attorney  at  King’s  Cliffe,  and 
latterly  sub-librarian  to  the  Subscription- 
room  at  Stamford,  co.  Lincoln. 

Mrs.  Styles,  wife  of  Mr.  S.  of  the  Royal 
Hotel  in  Birmingham. 

As  the  son  of  Richard  Marsh,  black¬ 
smith,  of  Little  Hutton,  near  Manchester, 
was  at  work  in  the  smithy,  making  nails, 
his  infant  sister,  about  two  years  old, 
came  into  the  smithy,  nnperceived  by 
him,  and  unfortunately  stood  betwixt  him 
and  the  anvil ;  when,  suddenly  drawing 
the  heated  iron  from  the  fire,  it  accident¬ 
ally  struck  the  child  upon  the  neck,  and 
perforated  so  far  as  to  cause  instant  death. 

At  Osborn’s  hotel,  Adelphi,  aged  27, 
Lieut.  William  Skelton,  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
third  son  of  the  late  Arnoldus  Jones  S.  esq. 
of  ^apcastle,  co.  Cumberland,  and  first 
cousin  of  the  present  Marquis  Cornwallis. 

13.  Aged  17,  Hester,  eldest  daughter  of 
Thonpas  Pierce,  esq.  of  Bristol. 

Suddenly,  after  eating  a  hearty  dinner, 
Mr.  Lee,  hosier,  of  Hinckley,  co.  Leic,  r 

Aged  70,  Mr.  Cunnington,  fell  monger, 
of  Barrowden,  in  Rutland.  He  had  spent 
the  preceding  evening  with  a  small  party 
of  friends  at  his  own  house,  and  was  to 
have  been  married  the  next  morning. 

14.  At  her  son's  house,  in  Leicester,  in 
he*  97th  year,  Mrs.  Farmer,  mother  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  F.  master  of  Emanuel 
college,  Cambridge,  &c.  &c.  and  of  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Byron.  She  retained  her  fa¬ 
culties  till  the  last  moment ;  usually  read 
without  spectacles ;  and  attended  to  her 
domestic  concerns  till  within  a  short  time 
of  her  death. 

At  Mr.  Cooper’s,  in  the  Kent -road,  aged 
60,  Mrs.  Brelsford,  of  Boston,  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire,  wife  of  Mr.  Robert  B.  late  a  mer¬ 
chant  at  that  place. 

In  Dartmouth-place,  Blackheath,  Ketit, 
aged  24,  Laura-Maria,  wife  of  Captain 
Farrington,  of  the  Royal  Artillery. 

After  a  long  illness,  Nathaniel  Lloyd, 
esq.  an  eminent  clothier,  of  Uley,  Glou¬ 
cestershire;  in  whose  praise,  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  and  truly  worthy  man,  too  much  can 
scarcely  be  said. 

In  Old -street-road,  aged  57,  Mr.  Tho¬ 
mas  Weatherall,  many  years  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  haberdasher  in- Cheaps ide. 


At  Ipswich,  Samuel  Uvedale,  esq.  a  Rear- 
admiral  of  the  Royal  Navy,  on  the  Super¬ 
annuated  List.  He  was  made  a  post-cap¬ 
tain  in  1760. 

15.  At  Hull,  very  suddenly,  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  aged  57,  Robert  Leigh,  esq,,  col¬ 
lector  of  the  excise'  at  that  port. 

Mr.  Henry  Lenton,  of  the  Hambletonian 
inn  at  Leicester.  While  nursing  a  child, 
and  without  any  previous  indisposition,  he 
suddenly  expired  in  his  chair. 

At  Boston,  co.  Lincoln,  aged  77,  Mr. 
George  Moore,  30  years  post-master  of 
that  place,  33  years  one  of  the  coroners 
of  the  county,  and  upwards  of  30  years 
renter  and  conductor  of  the  sheep-market 
at  Boston. 

Mrs.  Fletcher,  wife  of  P.  L.  F.  esq.  of 
Gweraheyled,  Wales,  and  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Governor  Woodley. 

At  Mr.  Jackson’s,  in  St.  Swithin’s-lane, 
aged  75,  Mrs.  Smith,  wife  of  Mr.  S.  late 
of  Newark,  Notts,  silversmith. 

At  Dublin,  Major-gen.  Orlando  Manley, 
commander  of  the  R.  Artillery  in  Ireland. 

16.  In  her  14th  year,  Rachel,  second 
daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Robinson,  of 
Queen-square,  Bristol. 

Found  dead  in  his  bed,  whither  he  went 
the  preceding  night  in  good  health,  Mr. 
Holland,  of  Prescot. 

At  Kensingtoo-gore,  the  wife  of  Malcolm 
M‘Duffie,  esq. 

17.  Of  a  decline,  the  Rev.  John  Franck- 
lin,  rector  of  Earsham,  Norfolk. 

In  Frederiek-street,  Edinburgh,  the  wi¬ 
dow  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robertson,  of  Dalmeny, 

18.  At  Castle wellan,  in  his  69th  year, 
James  Nicholson,  esq. 

Mrs.  Goldsmid,  wife  of  George  G.  esq. 

19.  In  Sloane-street,  Patrick  Home,  esq. 
of  Wedderburne,  co.  Berwick,  many  years 
M.  P.  for  that  county, 

On  Glouecster-terrace,  aged  61,  Mr. 
Isaac  Manchester,  ship-owner. 

At  the  house  of  Win.  Row*  esq.  on  Page- 
greenjTottenham,  aged  1 7,  Miss  Sarah  Row. 

At  Vicar’s-hill,  Lymipgton,  Mrs.  Gold- 
win,  wife  of  Thomas  G.  esq. 

20.  At  his  residence,  Tibbington-house, 
Tipton,  near  Bilstone,  Staffordshire,  aged 
6  2,  Thomas  Smith,  esq.  proprietor  of  very 
extensive  iron  and  coal-works  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  Dudley,  co.  Worcester. 

21.  At  his  house  in  Loughborough,  in 
the  94th  year  of  his  age,  Robert  Stevens, 
gent. ;  much  respected  by  his  friends  as  a. 
truly  honest  man,  and  a  chearfui  compa¬ 
nion.  He  was  the  last  surviving"  son  of 
Will  iain  Stevens,  of  Quorndon,  co.  Lei¬ 
cester,  gentleman,  and  uncle  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Dr.  Stevens,  whose  family  have  re¬ 
sided  at  Quorndon,  and  possessed  consi¬ 
derable  property  there,  for  near  a  century 
and  a  half.  See  the  Quorndon  Registers, 
in  the  History  cf  Leicestershire,”  vol. 
III.  p.  102. 

STL  After 
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22.  After  a  few  hours  indisposition,  Jh. 
Phillips,  esq.  of  Evesham,  co.  Worcester. 
And  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  while  conversing  with  some 
friends  on  the  sudden  dissolution  of  Mr. 
Phillips,  Mr.  Edward  Prickett,  druggist,  of 
Evesham.  He  had  been  announced,  the 
preceding  week  only,  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  East  Worcester  Local  Militia. 

23.  At  Margate,  Kent,  in  his  83th  year, 
Charles  Dalbiac,  esq. 

Aged  100,  Mary  Oakley,  of  Cradley. 

24.  In  V('hite  Lion-street,  Pentonville, 
aged  87,  Mrs.  Esther  Jones,  many  years 
an  inhabitant  of  Islington. 

Hon.  Mrs.  Woodgate,  wife  of  Henry  W. 
esq.  of  Spring-grove,  Kent. 

InCamberwell-grove,  Surrey,  in  her  76th 
year,  Mrs.  Ayrey. 

25.  At  Wilsontown,  John  Wilson,  esq. 
of  Stoke  Newington,  Middlesex. 

Mrs.  Pruen,  wife  of  Richard  P.  esq.  of 
Cheltenham. 

26.  Mr.  Wiliiam-Wyat  Want,  master 
of  the  Castle  inn,  Windsor. 


Aged  72,  John  Ogilvie,  esq.  many  years 
an  army-agent  in  Argyle-street. 

27.  Mr.  Thomas  Richards,  while  endea¬ 
vouring  to  draw  the  sluice  in  the  river 
Itchen,  to  bring  up  his  barge,  fell  into  the 
water,  and  was  drowned. 

28.  At  Chester,  Mrs.  Barnes,  wife  of 
Mr.  B.  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Manchester. 

29.  Aged  64,  Edward  Medley,  esq.  of 
New  Peter-street,  Westminster. 

At  Thomaby,  near  Stockton,  Georg£ 
Hutton,  esq.  of  turf  celebrity.  Returning 
home,  and  crossing  a  small  bridge  that 
was  overflowed,  he  fell  from  his  horse, 
and  was  drowned. 

30.  In  Brook-street,  Grosvenor-square, 
in  his  22d  year,  William  Bond,  esq.  se¬ 
cond  son  of  Sir  James  B.  bart. 

At  her  brother’s  house,  in  St.  James’s- 
street,  Bath,  in  consequence  of  her  cloaths 
accidentally  catching  fire  the  preceding 
night,  Mrs.  Anne  Stratton,  aged  72. 

31.  At  Clapham,  Mrs.  Adria  Waldo. 

In  her  63d  year,  Mrs.  Bethune,  relict  of 

the  late  Rev.  Dr.  B.  of  Rowfant. 


A  GENERAL  BILL  OF  ALL  THE  CHRISTENINGS  AND  BURIALS, 
FROM  DECEMBER  15,  1807,  TO  DECEMBER  13,  1808. 

Males...  10,1 89  ?  In  all 

Females  9717  C  19,906 


Christened 


9?  In  all  !  t>  •  j  $  Males.. .10, 228 ? 
7  {  19,906  I  Bwed  J  Female?  9736  { 


In  all 

19,954 


Whereof  have  died, 
under  2  years  6075 
Between  2  and 
5  years 


2466 


5 

and  10 

847 

40  and 

50 

1 971 

80  and 

90 

504 

10 

and  20 

643 

50  and 

60 

1690 

90  and 

100 

65 

20 

and  30 

1200 

60  and 

70 

1499 

100 

1 

30 

and  40 

1792 

70  and 

80 

1200 

102 

1 

Increased  in  the  Burials  this  Year  1620. 


DISEASES. 

Abortive  and  Still-born  462 
Abscess  -  49 

Aged  1554 

Ague  5 


Apoplexy  and  Suddenly  229 
Asthma  and  Phthisick 
Bedridden 
Bleeding 

Rursten  and  Rupture 
Cancer 
Canker 
Chicken  Pox 
Childbed 
Colds 

Colick,  Gripes,  &c. 
Consumption 
Convulsions 
Cough  and  Whooping- 
Cough 

Cow  Pox  1 

Croup  76 

Diabetes  2 

Dropsy  870 

Evil  8 

Fevers  of  all  Kinds  1168 
Fistula  1 

’  Flux  10 


586 

3 

28 

26 

54 

2 

172 

u 

19 

5220 

4164 

326 


193 


French  Pox  28 

Gout  33 

Gravel,  Stone,  Strangury  18 
Grief  5 

Headmouldshot, 

Horse- shoe-head, 
and  Water  in 
the  Head 
Jaundice 
Jaw-locked 
Inflammation 
Lethargy 
Liver-grown 
Lunatick 
Measles 
Miscarriage 
Mortification 
Palsy 
Piles 
Pleurisy 
Purples 
Quinsy 
Rheumatism 
Scurvy 
Small  Pox 
Sore  Throat 
Sores  and  Ulcers 


St.  Vitus’s  Dance  1 

Stoppage  in  the  Stomach  1 2 


Teeth 

Thrush 

Tumour 

Worms 


319 

48 

I 

3 


39 

2 

765 

1 

14 
172 

1386 

2 

200 

98 

1 

17 

1 

3 

7 

2 

1169 

9 

5 

15 


CASUALTIES. 

Bit  by  a  mad  Cat  1 

Bit  by  mad  Dogs  3 

Bruised  1 

Burnt  5 1 

Drowned  123 

Excessive  Drinking  7 

Found  Dead  17 

Fractured  2 

Frighted  -1 

Frozen  2 

Killed  by  Falls  and  se-  ?  ^ 
.veral  other  Accidents  ) 
Killed  themselves  -  3d 

Poisoned  3 

Scalded  .  '  5 

Starved  2 

Suffocated  4 


Total  335 


bpasm 

There  have  been  Executed  in  the  City  of  London  and  County  of  Surrey  5  ;  of  which 
Number  none  have  been  reported  to  be  Buried  (as  such)  within  the  Bills  of  Mortality. 
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A. 

ABBOTS ,  TVilliam ,  epi¬ 
taph  873 

Abyssinians  compared  with 
the  Trojans  677 

Accidents ,  three  sailors 
drowned  649.  several 
drowned  whilst  bathing, 
a  man  killed  by  a  cart 
650.  a  man  killed  by 
tl\e  bitp  of  a  dog  655. 
Mr.  Pearson  killed  by  a 
bull  656.  a  fireman 
killed,  Lieutenant  Pratt 
drowned,  Mr.  Rogers 
drowned  657*  a  collier 
killed  743.  Tunbridge 
coachman  killed  by  a 
kick  from  a  horse,  two 
children  drowned  744. 
a  man  crushed  between 
,  two  barges  745.  a  boy 
killed  by  an  adder  750. 
Mr.  Marshall  and  son 
killed  by  an  explosion 
752.  Mrs.  Roche  run 
over  755.  by  explosion 
of  powder  mills  in  Ire¬ 
land,  three  men  drowned 
in  a  boat-race,  a  man 
killed  by  a  fall  from  a 
horse  845.  several  killed 
at  Covent  garden  theatre 
846.  two  lovers  drowned 
847-  a  boy  shot  852. 
a  clergyman  killed  by 
a  fall  from  his  carriage 
853.  Mr.  Halton  killed 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse 
855.  a  child  run  over 
857.  Mrs.  Drury  killed 
by  a  fall  from  a  curricle 
862.  thx*ee  children  killed 
by  eating  champignons 
942.  Mr.  Wade  killed 
by  a  bull,  Mr.  Walters 
burnt  in  a  lime-kiln  952. 
four  men  smothered  in 
a  coal-pit  953.  a  man 
killed  by  a  mill  954. 
Glasgow  mail  coach  pre¬ 
cipitated  into  a  river,  and 
two  persons  killed  1031. 
two  men  killed  by  falling 
from  horses  1040.  a 
child  burnt,  four  men 
drowned  by  the  upset  of 
a  boat  1 04 1 .  a  brewer’s 
servant  scalded,  Mr. 
Compson  run  over  1043. 
a  sailor  destroyed  by  a 
shark  1119.  three  per¬ 
sons  drowned  by  the  up- 
G.  Mag.  Supp.  1808, 


setting  of  a  pleasure-boat 
1 1 27.  a  coachman  thrown 
off  his  box  and  killed  1 1 30. 
young  woman  perished 
from  hunger  1181.  wo¬ 
man  killed  by  a  falling 
ladder,  lad  drowned  at 
Shoreham,  child  killed 
by  a  rat,  shore  on  Lud- 
gate  hill  gave  way  1182. 
Mr.  Crofty  lost  in  a  fall 
of  snow,  Mr.  Moran 
drowned  1190.  girl 
killed  at  a  forge  1191 
Addington  Place,  Surrey, 
purchased  for  the  see  of 
Canterbury  628 

Addison,  Mr.  intended  mo¬ 
nument  to  66 7.  on  an 
inscription  for  it  867. 
proposed  inscription  for 
868.  intended  situation 
for  it  improper  966.  re¬ 
marks  on  it  1088,  1154, 

1165 

Address  of  the  Primate  of 
Hungary  1028 

Atrial  voyage  in  Holland 

935 

Agncultural  Surveys,’  ac¬ 
count  of  1016 

Alfred  Club  1016 

Alfred,  King,  his  account 
of  the  first  discovery  of 
a  passage  to  the  White 
Sea  992,  1137 

Algiers,  revolution  at  1 1 1 8 
Allhallows ,  Barking .  See 
London. 

Ambassadors ,  custom  by, 
dropped  784 

America ,  commander  of 
the  Chesapeake  frigate 
cashiered  647.  unpo¬ 
pularity  of  its  embargo 
938.  revolutionary  symp¬ 
toms  in  1030.  embargo 
by,  discussed  1118 

Anderson,  James, life  of  105 1 
Aneurism.  See  Femoral. 
Angels  in  Scripture  1071 
Ash,  Mountain,  tree,  pears 
borne  on  one  781 

Archdeacons,  importance  of 
their  duty  1065 

Architectural  Innovation, 
No.  CXXIII.  606.  No. 
CXXIV.  699.'  CXXV. 
797.  No.  CXXVI.  '889. 
CXXV  IT.  997.  CXXVI  II. 
1086.  CXXIX.  1161 
Austria ,  Empress  of,  crown¬ 
ed  Queen  of  Hungary  936 


Authors,  plan  to  assist  them 
in  publishing  their  works 
900,  fund  for,  proposed. 

975 

B. 

BAR  CLAY,  David,  Visit 
of  the  King  qnd  Queen 
to  '  1068 

Barnes,  Benjamin ,  epitaph 
on  1 168 

Baronets,  new  ones  1183 
Barrows  near  Stonehenge 
opened  ,  648 

Bartolozzi,  taken  to  France 

1116 

Batavia ,  voyage  to  597, 

7 ^6 

Bean,  stalk  of,  useful  in 
making  paper  764 
Benefices,  small,  w.ant 
augmenting  904 

Bermondsey  Abbey,  Sculp¬ 
tural  and  Architectural 
fragments  of  681,  977 
Biblical  Query  671 

Biographia  Brifanmca  ^3 
Birch  tree,  hats  manufac¬ 
tured  of  its  bark  647 
Birmingham,  remarks  on 

1155 

Births,  list  of  654,  746, 
850,950,1038,1124,1186 
Blackford,  R.  epitaph  878 
Blythberg  church,  notes 
on  776 

Book,  a  curious  old  one 
described  1072 

Bourn,  Roman  Coins  found 
at  1181 

Boydell,  Alderman,  verses 
by  bis  grandfather  771 
Brazils,  commercial  ar¬ 
rangements  at  1027 
Bread,  price  of  66 2,  758, 
802,  958,  1046,  1134 
Bridge,  Mrs.  epitaph  702 
Bristol,  storm  at  648 
Brunswick,  Duchess,  an¬ 
nuity  granted  to  her  634 
Bumpers,  custom  of  com¬ 
pelling  reprobated  979 
Buchinger,  Petition  of  6 75 
Buonaparte,  his  conduct 
towards  Spam  and  Por¬ 
tugal  642.  answer  of  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Andero  to 
him  644.  endeavours 
to  enlist  German  and 
Polish  sailors  for  his 
navy  646.  letter  of  675. 
influences  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  743.  Character 
of  767-  his  conduct  to 

the 


H 
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the  King  of  Spqin .  ex¬ 
posed  933.  his  address 
to  his  troops  935.  meets 
the  Emperor  of  Russia 
at  Erfurth  936,  1-027. 
sequesters  Spanish  pro¬ 
perty  in  France,  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Legislative 
Body  1023 

But  ford  church,  epitaphs, 
&e.  in  984 

Bu  rial  of  Suicides  584, 
830,  1065 

C. 

,  CADIZ,  attack  and  sur¬ 
render  of  the  French 
2  fleet  at  639 

Can  i  b  ri dgc,  c  o  ra  m  e  n  c  erne  at 
at  628 

Camps ,  Danish,  Saxon,  and 
Roman  1 000 

Candles,  prices  of  66 3,759, 
863,  959,  1047,.  1135 
Canterbury,  Archbishop  of, 
Addin  gton-place  pur- 
,  chased  for  him  628 

- - St.  Dunsim's 

church  yard,  epitaph  in 

632 

Carter,  Mr.  on  the  repairs 
of  Westminster  Abbey 
599-  defended  676,  1 165. 
See  Westminster. 
Catechism,  by  Dr.  Watson 

782 

Cauliflower,  experiment  on 

576 

Chair,  State,  account  of  a 

970 

Chaloner ,  Richard,  epitaph 

673 

Champignons,  poisonous  ef¬ 
fects  of  942 

Chapels  of  ease,  plan  for 

583 

for  the  poor  recom¬ 
mended  599 

Charade  by  Professor  Per¬ 
son  775 

Charters  to  the  town  of 
Dunster,  Somersetsh.87  4 
Chatterton,  Life  of  ,  611 

Chaucer's  monument  974 
Chelmsford  church,  cause 
of  its  fall  912 

- - County  Hall, 

description  of  922 

Chemical  Catechism  628 
Chemistry,  theories  of  775. 
Dr.  Harrington’s  theory 
of,  defended  896 

Chester,  St.  John's  colle¬ 
giate  church,  seal  of  969 
Child-stealing t  Bill  passed 
against  6  37 


Children,  diseases  in  heads  Dfic/arafiowrespectingRus- 


of  ♦  1154 

Chiltington  chapel,  account 
of  _  673 

Chilton,  T  opogr-aphical 
notes  from ,  674 


sia  and  France  1109 

Deeds,  antient  mode  of  ex¬ 
ecuting  57 1 

Deluge ,  remarks  on  the 

768 


Chipping-  On  gar  castle-  de-  -  Denmark ,  scarcity  of  meat 

and  oil  in  1117 

Diamante,  attack  near  1 1 09 
Dispensations  „  1185 
Dissenters,  political  prin¬ 
ciples  of  573,  702,  1066 
Domestic  Occurrences  649. 
744,  845,  940,  1033, 

1120 

Donne,  Dr.  his  monument 
under  St.  Paul’s  1073 
Dresden,  behaviour  of  the 
French  at  1028 

Drinking ,  against  excessive 

97,9 

Dunkeld  bridge  opened 

1032 

Dunster,  co.  Somerset,  ac¬ 
count  of  873 

Durham  Cathedral  1000 
Dwarfs,  how  employed  894 


increasing 


scribed  1161 

Churches ,  two,  robbed  650. 
on  behaviour  in  793. 
want  of  accommo -ation 
An,  regretted  903.  on 
their  preservation  974 
Cintra,  Convention  of. 
Court  of  Inquiry  touch¬ 
ing  it  1033,  1177 

Civil  Promotions  943 ,  1183 
Clerical  titles,  misapplied 

780 

Club,  Alfred  1016 

Coal,  Pit,  query  whether 
useful  in  iron 'furnaces 

966 

Coals .  prices  of  663,  759, 
863,  959,  1047,  1135 
Coates,  Alexander,  account 
and  character  of  1188 
Cod  bank  discovered  •  744 
Coins,  Roman,  found  near 
Sleaford  1031 

Collumpton  chapel,  anti¬ 
quities  in  1073 

Commercial  Pamphlets, 
query  on,  966 

Convention  of  Cintra  834. 
for  the  surrender  .of  the. 
Russian  fleet -at  Lisbon 

837 

Corn,  prices  of  663,  7 59, 
863,  959,  1047,  1135 
Costume  of  the  stage,  hints 
for  its  improvement  901 
Covent  Garden  Theatre 
burnt  846.  had  a  ton- 
tin  e  868.  hints  to  its 
managers  902-  to  be 
raised  by  subscription 
1033.  account  of  the 
death  of  other  sufferers 

1037 

Country  News  648,  743, 
845,  939,  1031,  1119 
Crescent  frigate  lost  1120 
Crocodiles,  increase  of  1030 
Cromwell,  portrait  of  991. 

his  curious  watch  1074 
Curates,  Stipendiary,  Bill 
negatived  927 


E. 

ECCLESIASTICAL 
Preferments  943,  1184 
Education,  Mr.  Lancaster’s 
system  of  997 

Epigram  on  Dr.  Hill  1074 
Epileptic  fits,  remedy  for, 
wanted  1144 

Epitaph  to  Frances  Wood- 
gate  673.  to  Richard 
Chaloner  ibid,  to  Mrs. 
Bridge  702.  for  Addison 
868.  to.  Catharine- Jane 
Parr,  and'  William  Ab¬ 
bots  873.  on  .Lady.Ltit- 
trell  877.  on  R.  Black¬ 
ford,  and  John  Wyther 
878.  wanted  904.  in 
Burford  church,  co.  Sa¬ 
lop  984.  on  Robin 
Partridge  1055.  in  Lud¬ 
low  church  1142 

Escalop  shell,  used  as  a 
badge  of  a  pilgrim  976 
Essex,  new  History  of, 
wanted  57 1 

Estonians,  burial  customs: 
of  1138 

F. 


Cuttle-fish ,  properties  and  FARMIN  G,s.ntient  modes 


uses  of 

D. 

DARWIN,  Dr 


rsi 


Letter  of 
869 

Deaths,  lists  of  654,  748, 
851,  952,  1039,  1126 


of  701 

Female  heroism  658 

Females,  seduction  of,  not 
enough  punished  1155 
Femoral  Aneurism,  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  cure  of  1062 
Fcrrum  prcecipitatum  1056 

Fiends 
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Fiends  in  Scripture  1071 
five  in  Jamaica  743.  near 
Hendon  744.  act  Brad¬ 
ley  Mills  845.  in  Chan¬ 
cery-lane  ;  at  Covent 
Garden  theatre  846.  at 
New  York,  America  938. 
near  NorthAudley-street; 
in  Castle-street,  Long 
Acre ;  at  Limehouse  940. 
at  Caverton  mill  1032. 
in  Bermondsey;  in  Pan- 
eras  road  1033.  at  Brain- 
ley,  near  Leeds  1182 
Flax ,  refuse,  recommended 
for  making  paper  763 
Fledborough  church  1073 
Fletcher ,  Mr.  character  of 

■869 

Flour ,  prices  of  663,  75.9, 
863,  959,  1047,  1135 
Footways  on  roads  neg¬ 
lected  •  1153 

Foreign  Occurrences  642, 
736,  840,  930,  1023, 

1112 

Mr.  on  .his  classical 
attainments  574 

France,  ill  treatment  of 
English  prisoners  there 
935.  declaration  on 
overtures  of  peace  made 
by  1109.  five  men  of 
war  surrender  to  the 
Spaniards  639.  Spaniards 
declare  war  against 
640.  proceedings  against 
them  in  Portugal  645. 
under  Dupont  beaten734, 
evacuate  Madrid  735. 
repulsed  by  the  English 
in  Portugal  829-  eva¬ 
cuate  Portugal  834.  em¬ 
pire,  state  thereof  1024. 
evacuate  Prussia  1029. 
seize  the  Papal  Archives 

1030. 

G. 

GALVAN  I C  Experiments 

600 

Gazette  Promotions  943, 

1183 

Gloucester ,  storm  at  649 
Goodman ,  Bp.  his  will  680 
Greenstead  church,  Essex, 
.described  1162 

Gi  ■eg  son,  Mrs.  account  of 

1189 

H.  • 

HALES  OWEN  Abbey, 
account  of  577 

Ftardinge,  Capt.  killed  in 
an  action  with  La  Pied- 
montaise748,  i  110.  cha¬ 
racter  of  76.8 


Hardinge,  Mr.  Justice,  cha¬ 
racter  of  Buo'napcrte  767 
Hardman ,  Mrs.  character 
of  ;  1 1 89 

Harrington,  Dr.  on  Gal¬ 
vanism  600.  his  theory 
of  Chemistry  defended 

896 

Flats  made  of  the  bark  of 
the  birch  tree  647 
Hawes, Dr,  TVi  lliam,  tribute 
to  his  memory  1121 
Hay,  prices  of  66 3,  759, 

"  863,  95g,  1041,  1135 
Hayti,  Admiral  of,  captured 
by  the  English  1119 
Heat,  intense,  of  the  wea¬ 
ther  649,  650 

He  m  el- He  my  stead,  curious 
coffin  discovered  at  940 
Hemp,  refuse,  recom¬ 
mended  for  making  pa¬ 
per  763 

Herefordshire,  longevity  in 

796 

Hinckley,  organ  opened  in 
its  church  1119 

Hoddesdon  described  678 
Holland,  discontent  in  646. 
Dutch  Admiral  Blois 
Treslong  restored  to  his 
rank  1029.  state  of  its 
finances  1116 

Hops,  prices  of  663,  759, 
863,  959,  '1047,  1135 
Horace,  illustrations  of  589, 
685,  762,  785,  890,  985, 
1075,  1145 
Horticultural  experiments 
57 6.  remarks  670 
Flop  Plant ,  used  for  making 
paper.  763 

Hot  sickness '  1057 

Flume,  on'  the  character 
and  writings  of  977 
Hungary,  Queen  of,  Em¬ 
press  of  Austria  crowned 

936 

Hurd,  Bp.  his  critique  on 
Woodhouse’s  Apocalypse 
702-  his  character  of 
Fletcher  and  Rousseau 

869 

Hyde  Parh,  on  erecting 
buildings  there  927 
Hydrophobia ,  query  on  .576. 
inquiry  into,  by  desire 
of  Government  1120 

I.  and  J. 

JAMAICA,  rats  infest  1030 
Jejferay,  Sir  John,  query 
respecting  .  966 

Index  Indicatorius  628, 
724,  £20,  922,  1000, 

1104 


India-;  -proceedings  in  1 1 1 8 
Indians  thank  Dr.  Jenner 

1031 

Ink,  Indian,  how  made  781 
Inquiry,  Proceedings  of 
.  the  Court  of,  on  the 
Convention  of  Cintra 
1034,  1177 
Insanity,  on  the  disease 
so  termed  880 

Inscription  for  a  monument 
for  Lord  Nelson  1032 
Intelligence  from  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gazettes  637,  733, 
828,  928,  1021,  1109. 
Inundation,  in  Assam  1030 
Ireland,  Viceroys  of,  on 
their  leaving  their  coats 
of  arms  at  inns  783. 
imports  and  exports  of 

1031 

Ireland,  John,  acc  of  1 189 
Irish  Baronets,list  amended 

703 

Iron  Manufacture,  query 
whether  Pit  Coal  is  ap¬ 
plicable  to  iron  furnaces 

966 

Italy,  Papal  Archives  seized 

1030 


K. 

KING'S  SPEECH  read 
by  Commissioners  928 
Kingston,  Earl,  anecdote  of 

907 

Knowle  chapel  described 

7.69 


L. 


LAWS,  Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Saxon,  founders  and  re¬ 
storers  of  769 

Leicestershire,  History,  vo¬ 
luntary  tribute  of  the 
subscribers  thereto  872, 
additional  list  of  volun¬ 
teer  subscribers  9G8 
Lemington  Priors,  eo  War¬ 
wick,  spaw  water-baths 
at  873 

Lethargy,  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  1182 

Letter  of  Buonaparte  675, 
of  Dr.  Dagwin  86\9.  on 


Lotteries  885 

Lett som.  Dr.  on  Prisons 
594,  682,  777,  897, 
1058 

Libraries,  circulating  ancL 
juvenile,  evils  of  783 

Lfe-bodf,  Mr.  Lukin’s  un- 
immergible,  described 

1167 

IJncoln  Lunatic  Asylum 


subserved  for 


845 
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Lincolnshire  Monasteries  - 
/  1057 

Lindisjarne  Abbey  1137 
Literary  Club  58.1 

— ■ —  Intelligence  627, 
724 ,  820,  922,  1015, 
1104, 1163 
Liverpool  House  of  Indus¬ 
try,  account  of  1182 
London,  Corporation  of, 
address  the  King  on  his 
co-operation  with  the 
Spaniards  650.  Corpo¬ 
ration  of.  Address  the 
King  on  the  Cintra  Con¬ 
vention  941.  meeting 
of  merchants  & c.  to  as¬ 
sist  the  Spanish  army 
1182.  Parish  of  All¬ 
hallows,  Barking,  re¬ 
sumes  its  functions  of 
electing  officers,  &c.  1182 
Longevity ,  instances  of 
576,  698.  in  Hereford¬ 
shire  7  &6 

j[^mes,onthCirbadelFects 

886 

Lowndes,  Air.  character  of 

652 

Ludlow  church  described 
1087,  1142 
Luttrell ,  Lady,  epitaph  877 

M. 

MADRID  evacuated  by 
the  French  738.  re-taken 
by  them  1115 

Magdalen  Hospitals  in 
London  and  Edinburgh, 
statements  of  1154 
Man,  dangerous,  modem 
definition  of  776 

Man  of  Sin,  Air.  Nisbett’s 
interpretation  of  1158 
Margin’s  Essay  on  Light 
Reading  defended  1072 
Marriages ,  lists  of  654, 
747,  850,  951,  1038, 
1125,  1186 
Meadows,  on  irrigating  701 
Mears,  family  of  1141 
Meat,  price  of  663,  759, 
863,  95 9,  104?,  1135 
Medical  Spectator  695.  au¬ 
thor  of,  on  his  work  1064 
Mendhar/i  priory,  antient 
and  modern  state  of  969 
Mercer,  family  of  1141 
Messengers  in  Scripture 

1071 

Meteorological  Diary  and 
Table  570,  666,704,866, 
962,  1050 
Mogadore  described  982 
Moira,  Countess  Dowager, 
character  of  651 


Mongol  castle  taken  929 
Monteagle  house  described 

.777 

Mortality ,  Bill  of  662,  758, 
862,  958,  1046,  1134.' 
generalBill  for  1808  1 192 
Murder  of  Mr.  Glenden- 
ning  648.  of  Mr.  White 
of  Hoo,  Mr.  Abbeshaw 
of  Stoke-church,  'of  a 
coachman  at  Bath  111,9 
Music,  on  taste  for  592 
Mutiny  at  Fort  Augusta  743 

N. 

NAPLES,  Murat  pro¬ 
claimed  King  of  742 
Naval  Captures, two  French 
privateers  637-  three 
Dutchmen  of  war  burnt, 
and  a  Dutch  privateer 
taken  638.  several 
French  and  other  priva¬ 
teers  taken  733,  828, 
837,929,  1021.  a  French 
frigate  735.  a  Russian 
man  of  war  taken  and 
destroyed  839*  a  Turkish 
man  of  war  1021.  a 
French  frigate  1022. 
38  vessels  1 109.  a  French 
frigate  taken  1110 
Neild,  Mr.  on  Nottingham 
gaol  594.  on  Norwich 
castle  683.  on  Horsham 
gaol  778.  on  Hunting¬ 
don  gaols  898.  on  Ips¬ 
wich  gaol  1058 

Nelson,  Lord,  monument 
for  him,  on  Portsdown 
hill  1032 

Nightingale,  on  its  proper¬ 
ties  576 

Northamptonshire,  mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament  for 

568 

Norwich  castle,  remarks 
on  683 

Nottingham  gaol,  remarks 
on  594 

a 

OATMEAL,  prices  of  66 3, 
759,  863,  959,  1047,1135 
Oaths  vindicated  96 7 
Offaly,  Baroness,  account 
‘  of  800 

Ohthere's  Voyage  to  the 
White  Sea  992,  1137 
Oporto,  proceedings  against 
the  French  at  641 
Orel,  Airs,  memoirs  and 
character  of  581,  80Q 
Orthography  680 

Oxford }  Commemoration 
at  626 


P. 

PALMER,  Mr.  his  daim 
on  the  Post-Office  634, 
635,  637 

P(iper,vegetrdb\ e  sub  st  an  e  e  s 
for  making  763.  scar¬ 
city  and  dearness  of  968 
Parliament,  proceedings 
in  633,  729/  825,  927 
Parr,  Dr.  epitaph  by,  on 
his  daughter  873 

Partridge ,  Robin,  his  epi¬ 
taph  1055 

Pea-Shells,  death  occa¬ 
sioned  by  eating  658 
Peace,  basis  of  a,  proposed 

1027 

Pears  borne  on  .a  mountain 
ash  tree  781 

Petition  of  Buchinger  67  5 
Physiognomy  1083 

j Pit-coal.  See  Coal. 

Places ,  reversionary,  act 
against  granting  638 
Pope ,  his  reply  to  Buona¬ 
parte  646 

Pope's  JVorhs,  critique  on 
Bowles’s  edition  of  681 
Porson,  Professor,  charade 
by  775.  account  of  862, 
946,  1186 
Portsdown,  monument  fof. 

Lord  Nelson  on.  1032 
Portugal,  proceedings 
against  the  French  in 
645.  manifesto  of  the 
Prince  Regent  of  736. 
French  beaten  there  by 
the  English,and  evacuate 
it  834.  Russian  fleet 
there  surrendered  to  the 
English  887.  proceedings 
in  843.  protest  of  the 
Portuguese  against  the 
Convention  931.  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  English  troops 
in  1026.  proclamation 
there  in  behalf  of  the 
English  1115 

Potatoes,  haum  of,  useful 
1  for  making  paper  7 63 
Proclamation  of  the  En¬ 
glish  to  the  Portuguese 
736.  of  Joseph  Buona- 
parteto  the  Spaniards?37 
Projector,NoJAQO£V .  59  L 
LXXXVI.6'9 1  .LXXXVII. 
792.  LXXXVIII.  882s 
LXXXIX.970.  XC.  1083. 
XCI.  1162 

Prussia,  evacuated  by  the 
French,  peasantry  af¬ 
franchised  102ft 

Poules  windows  970 

Punishments ,  against  .capi¬ 
tal  '  785 

RAIN, 
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R. 

RAIN,  quantity  of,  in  the 
year  1807  .  704 

Ramsgate  Pier ,  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  dry  dock  in  678 
Receiving-houses  for  per¬ 
sons  apparently  dead  re¬ 
commended  ,904 

Remarks,  miscellaneous  773 
Review  of  New  Publications 
609,  705,  801,  .905, 1001, 
1089,  1169 
Richardson ,  Mrs.  a  new 
volume  of  Poems  by  697 
Romcm  road,  critique  bn  a 

69  8 

Roscoe ,  Mr.  his  character  of 
M  rs.  H  ardm  an  1189 
Russia,  transactions  there 
•  647.  declaration  on  over¬ 
ture  made  by  1109-  the 
Emperor  of,  his  inter¬ 
view  with  Buonaparte 
1027-  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Tagus  surrendered 
to  the  English  837.  a 
Russian  man  of  war 
4estroyed  839 

S. 

ST.  ANJDERO ,  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  English  at  642 
St.  Ernie's ,  Cornwall,  ac¬ 
count  of  585 

St.  James's  Palace,  rob¬ 
bery  at  6  50 

St.  Kilda,  Isle,  account  of 
wanted  628 

St.  Mary  Qvery  priory 
surveyed  6 06,  69*9 

St.  Pams  Cathedral,  mo¬ 
numents  in  the  crypt  1073 
Scripture  explained  768 
Sea  water ,  receipt  to  make 
it  fresh  1056 

Sectaries ,  their  increase 
5 99.  their  advantages 
over  the  Established 
Church  1161 

Seward,  Miss,  on  Mr. 

Southey’s  Madoc  577 
Shrewsbury ,  antiquities  at 

1057 

Shropshire ,  map  of,  pro¬ 
posed  628 

Shakspearc,  original  text 
of  wanted  784 

Signs ,  origin  of  certain  699 

- of  the  times  1152 

Sleaford,  Roman  Coins 
found  at  1031 

Sloane ,  Sir  Hans,  tomb  of 

669' 

Snowdon,  Album  at  703 
Soap,  prices  of,  663,  759, 
863,  959,  1047,  1 135 


Spam,  Joseph  Buonaparte’s 
proclamation  in  737.  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  and  by 
the  French  in  84Q,  1025. 
French  account  respect¬ 
ing  8.44.  Supreme  Junta 
of,  installed  9.32.  state¬ 
ment  of  the  forces  in 
933.  French  account  of 
its  army  in  1112 

Spanish  patriots,  cause  of 
572.  dinner  in  honour  of 
745.  Five  French  men 
of  war  surrender  to  them 
639-  Declare  .war  with 
Fran,ce640.  sendCommis- 
Stoners  to  England  639. 
State  of  their  transac¬ 
tions  and  resources  643 
English  proclamation  of 
peace  with  649.  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  London  address 
the  King  on  his  measures 
taken  with  them  656. 
meeting  of  Merchants, 
&c.  of  London  to  assist 
them  1182 

Spiritual  Quixote  775 

Stage, hints  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  costume  of 

901 

Statues  in  the  Temple 
church,  account  of  998 
Steam-engine ,  inventor  of 

1156 

Stevens,  Robert,  acc.  of  1 191 
Stocks,  prices  of,  664,760, 
864,  960,  1048,  1136 
Stonehenge ,  barrows  near 
'  it  opened  648 

Storm  at  Bristol,  Sec.  648. 
at  Filby  and  Ormesby, 
and  at  Harwich  1182 
Stratfbrd-  upon- At  on, 
Shakspeare’s  House  in 
668, 699 

Straw,  prices  of  663,  7 59, 
863,  959,  1047,  1135 
Sugar,  prices  of  ibid. 
Suicides,  on  the  burial  of, 
584,880,  1065 
Sunflower,  remarks  on  576’, 

670 

Surgery ,  skill  of  British 

1062 

Sytalloivs,  on  their  first 
appearance,  and  migra¬ 
tion  597,608,670,696,797 
Swan  with  two  necks ,  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  sign  669 
Sweden,  King  of,  his  mis¬ 
understanding  with  Sir 
J.  Moore  647,  Russians 
beat  there  845.  Letter 
pftheKing  of  9 37.  losses 

in  Finland 


Sydney,  Sir  Henry,  urn  re¬ 
specting  781 

T. 

ST ALLOW,  prices  of  663, 
759,  863,  95 9,  1047, 

1135 

Taylor ,  Col.  character  of 

963 

Tea,  from  vine-leaves  and 
p  tunings  784 

Temple  church,  London® 
surveyed  997,  1086 
Terra  de  S' ant  l,  dangerous 
navigation  near  °  7  67 
j theatrical  Register  944, 
1034,  1185 
Tide,  high,  cn  the  coast 
of  Kent  1332. 

Toad,  noxious  quality  of 

1055 

Toleration  Act,  review  of, 
expedient  11 60 

Tontines,  remarks  on  868. 
calculations  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  deaths  in  968 

Tower  Guns,  excuse  of  99 1 
Treshqm  family,  account 
of  *  680 

Trojans  and  Abyssinian? 

compared  677 

Turkey,  revolution  in  845. 
activity  of  the  Grand 
Vizier  of  1030.  improved 
state  of  its  armies  lllj 

V. 

VACCINATION  dis¬ 

cussed  763.  experience 
and  opinions  on  870.  no 
other  diseases  excited  bv 

964 

Vesey,  Mrs.  Ode  by,  in¬ 
quired  for  1144 

Vine,  tea  from  its  leaves  and 
p  tunings  784 

Piper,  remedy  against  its 
bite  1092. 

U.  ' 

USKO,  Mr.  testimonials 
of  his  merit  696 

W. 

WATSON,  Dr.  Catechism, 
by  782 

Westmeston  Church,  ac¬ 
count  of  6  73 

Westminster  Abbey,  Mr. 
Carter  on,  its  repairs  600. 
intended  situation  for. 
Addison’s  monument  im¬ 
proper  967,  1165.  Wood¬ 
stock’s  tomb  opened  96  7, 

1 265 

- I£a.ll,  Archi¬ 
tectural 
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tectural  Specimens  irbm 

977 

Westminster,  Palace,  survey 
of  -  797 

Whale  taken  near  Alloa 

1032 

Wheat,  prices  of  663,  759, 
.863,  959,  1047,  1135 
White  Lead,  manufacture 
of  dangerous  671.  works 
not  injurious  to  health 

"784 


Whitaker ,  Rev.  John,  me¬ 
moirs  of  1035 

TVhite  Sea,  discovery  of  a 
passage  to  it  992,  1137 
Wife ,  on  the  choice  of  a 

.  800 

Will  of  Bishop  Goodman 

680 

Winchester  Palace,  sur¬ 
veyed  889 

Winifreda,  author  of  the 
Song  on  572 


Wood,  family  of  1141 
Wood  gate,  Frances ,  hex* 
epitaph  673 

Worcester,  Marquis  of,  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  steam-en¬ 
gine  1155 

Writings,  danger  of  licen¬ 
tious  .  976 

Wulfstan.  See  Ohthere. 
Wytlier \  John,  epitaph  878 
Y. 

YORK,  State  of  6‘71 
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A. 

ANNUAL  REGISTER 

1174 

B. 

BAYNESS  Naval  Ser¬ 
mons  716 

Barham’s  Verses  spoken  at 
St.  Paul’s  School  1012 
Bell’s  Sermon  on  Educa¬ 
tion  807.  Madras  school 

916 

Be  van's  reply  to  a  Sermon 

919 

Britain ,  how  to  be  saved 
.  from-subjectiontoFrance 

1101 

Burke's  Letter  on  Catholic 
Claims  805 

C. 

CAMBRIDGE ,  Arch¬ 
deacon,  his  Charge  to 
the  Clergy  802,  910 
0i«rfos’sSmall-cloaths  1015 

D. 

D' ALVA,  Countess,  Me¬ 
moirs  of  921 

Davies's  Memoirs  of  Gar¬ 
rick  717 

Davis's  Life  of  Chatterton 

611 

Dearc's  Georgicks  of  Vir¬ 
gil  622 

Depons'  Travels  in  South 
America  808 

Donee's  Illustrations  of 
Shakspeare  709 

Dreams,  Theory  of  721 

E. 

ESPRIELLA'S  Letters 
from  England  1169 
Exeter,  Bp.  of,  Fast  Ser¬ 
mon  804 

Eyre's  Letter  to  the  Bp.  of 
London  722 

F. 

FALLEN  AN  GELS  627 


Feme  Ion's  Lives  of  Phi¬ 
losophers  by  Cormack 

619 

Fischer's  Picture  of  Valen- 
tia  1089 

Fisher  Boy,  a  Poem  1100 
Free  Thoughts  on  the  in¬ 
crease  of  Sectaries  1007 

G. 

GERARD's  Institutes  of 
Biblical  Criticism  61 6 
Gilchrist’s  Poems  of  Bishop  • 
Corbet  1 1 69 

*  H. 

HIGHMORE'S  Objec- 
,  lions  to  the  Small  Pox 
Bill  1092 

Hill's  Christian  Officer  805 
Hope's  Designs  for  House¬ 
hold  Furniture  624 
Hart's  New  Pantheon  807 
Hunter's  Men  and  Man¬ 
ners  613 

I. 

IRWINS  Ode  to  Iberia 

1013 

Johncs's  Travels  of  de  la 
Brocquiere  1001 

Johnson's  Plans  of  Chelms¬ 
ford  County  Hall  922 

K. 

KATHLEEN,  a  Ballad 

819 

L. 

LAMB'S  Tales  from 
Shakspeare  1001 

Jitters  from  the  Mountains 

719 

Life  of  Col.  Hutchinsom 
815, 905 

Linu'ooeTs  Leicestershire 
Tales  10Q8 

A 

M. 

'MAN GIN  on  Light  Read¬ 
ing  9  n>  10.12 


Mascall  on  Customs  1 104 
Moyne's  Siller  Gun  1103 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Richard 
■  Phillips  723 

• — — —  of  Countess  D’Alva 

921 

Morton’sVisitation  Sermon 

721 

Moseley's  Review  of  the 
Report  of  College  of  Pliy- 
•  sicians  on  Vaccination 

1 092 

Murray's  Answer  to  High¬ 
more’s  Objections  1092 

N. 

NISBETT'S  Man  of  Sin 

627 

O. 

OP  IE,  Mrs,  her  Warriors 
Return  612 

P. 

PARTIES' S  Chemical  Ca¬ 
techism  628 

P artenopex  de  Blois  trans¬ 
lated  by  Rose  1096 
Pearson's  Sermon  on  the 
Sacrament  913 

Phillips,  Sir  R.  Memoirs  of 

723 

Pope's  Works,  by  Bowles 

681 

Pott,  Archd.  Charge  to  the 
Clergy  -  801 

Pratt’s  Cabinet  of  Poetry 
615.  Contrast  920 
Prayer,  New  Whole  Duty 
of  1104 

Prayers  for  the  Poor  and 
Sick  1015 

Psalms ,  Selection  of  806 

R. 

REECE’S  Dictionary  of 
Domestic  Medicine  1009, 

1093 

Richardson's  Poems  and, 
Plays  609x  611 

sermon 
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s. 

SERMON  on  Decent  Be¬ 
haviour  at  Church  807 
Shaftesbury,  History  of -81 9 
Sidmouthy  iseonni ,  Speech 
respecting  Danish  Ships 

721 

Skelton’s  Sermons  by  Clap- 
ham  713 


Southey's  Madoc  .  577 

Stone’s  Letter  to  the  Bi¬ 
shop  of  London  .  &07 

Strutt's  Queen-Hoo  Hall 

919 

T.  . 

Tkirlir  all's  Funeral  Sermon 
on  Rev.  W.  J.  French 

1014 


W. 

WATSONS  Historical 
Catechism  782,  8-71 
W hit  taker's  British  Chro¬ 
nology  921 

Y. 

YONGE  on  Baptismal 
Vow  1041 
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A. 

ABBEY  in  an  Uproar,  a 
Song  1166 

Alcaeus ,  by  Mr.Westall  1  It)  7 

B. 

BEARDS ,  Impromptu 

1108 

Brunt  on,  Miss,  Ode  to  728 
Butler,  Dr.  Lines  to  1017 

i  ‘ ,  f 

~  C. 

CARD  DEBT  1017 
Courtenay,  Mr.  Songby  823 
Cowslip  and  Thistle  725 

E. 

ELEGY  on  H.  K.  White 

1176 

Epigram  on  Dr.  Hill  1074 
Epistle,  congratulatory  925 
Epitaph  on  Gen.  Wo  lie  631. 
in  St.  Dunstan’s  Church¬ 
yard,  Canterbury  632. 
on  Miss  Stephenson  1 1 06. 
on  one  who  died  of  a 
Cancer  1019-  on  Rubin 
Partridge  1055 

F. 

FINCH  ALE  Abbey, Lines 
on  924 

Firebrace ,  Miss,  Ode  to  822 
Fitz-  Gerald’s  Address  to  the 
Spanish  Patriots  629 

H. 

HORACE,  Lib.  I.  Ode  I. 

1175 

Humane  Society,  Annual 
Report  630.  on  'the 


Procession  6  32 

I. 

INSCRIPTION  on  a 
Root  Seat  727 

Jeu  d’ esprit  725 

L. 

LANG  SLOW,  Mr.  to  his 
Memory  '  727 


Lines  to  the  Memory  of 


E.  W.  Langslow  726.  on 
an  Hermitage  Door  728* 
924,  1020.  at  Tan-y- 
bwlth  in  Wales  824. 
found  among  the  Papers 
of  a  deceased  Female  ib. 
on  Finchaie  Abbey  924. 
to  Count  Barowlaeki  925. 
on  Parish  Singers  1106. 
on 'a  Religious  Contro¬ 
versy  ib.  -to  a  Lady 
1108,  to  Dr.  Butler 

1017 


Love  and  Prudence  923 
Lover’s  Farewell  1019 

M. 

M.  D.’s,  to  Three  1176 
Mason’s  Poem  to  Mr. 

Littlewood  1017 

Moth,  The  early  728 

Murphy,  Miss,  Poems  by 
728,925 

N. 

NITH  1107 


O. 

ODE  to  the  Spaniards 
62 9.  to  the  Sky  Lark 
6 32.  to  the  Portuguese 
726.  to  Miss  Brunton 
728.  to  Miss  Firebrace 
822.  to  Liberty  925. 
to  the  Romans  926.  on 
the  Birth  of  Christ  1 105. 
to  a  Lady  on  her  Birth¬ 
day  1108 

Olympic  Ode  1175 

P. 

PETRAR  CH,  Ode  X.  1 1 07 
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Daufeeny  850, 
879 

Davenport  949 
Davidson  757 
Davies  7 17,876, 
1074,  1111, 
If  39, 1184 
Davis  611,776, 
777,847,950, 
951,953,956, 
ri87 
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Ferribee 


Pavoust  647 

Davy  601,  628, 
695,775,8.96, 
.950 

Daw  758 

Dawbescourt 

769 

Dawe  62  6 

Dawes  831 

Dawson  654, 

831,872,1110 
Day  654,  1042 
Deacon  856 


Dixon  1046, 

1184 

Dod  1133 

Dodd  919 

Doddridge  616 
Dodgson  1 043 
Dodsley  572, 

659, 976 
Doinville  654 

Donaldson  955, 
1045 

Doncaster  943 
Donkin  833 


Duket  970 
Dunbar  857 

- - Lady 

756 

Duncan  1021, 
1038,  11 03 

Duncannon.925 
Duneumbe 

1016 

Dundas  635, 
747,  1$33, 

1180,  1181 
Dunkin  747 


Ernes  831 
Erainerson  944, 
957 

England 
Enstoti 
Errol,  Cs 
Erskine 
747, 


Fielding 


1119 

749 
1044 
63*6, 
943, 
1131 

• - L.  729, 

731,745,827 
Escott  878 
Essex,  E.  680 


857 
9 1 5# 
943 

Finch  1046 
Finnerty  942 
Fiott  ll 88 
Firth  660,  9 53 
Fischer  1089 
Fish  1038 
Fisher  655,861, 
1125, 1184 

- —  Bp.  804 

Fitz-Gerald 


Dean 

1184 

Donne346,1073 

Dunlop  859 

Etherington 

629,635,637, 

Deare 

622 

Donovan  1111 

Dunn  1126 

1188 

730,800,826, 

Deedes 

951 

Dooly  753 

Punsany,  Lord 

Ettles 

1190 

854, 1040 

Deerhurst 

y  .Tj  • 

Dorchester,  E. 

655 

Evans  717 

,778, 

Fitzherbarde 

1183 

1045,  1183 

Dupont  640, 

,84 r,  944, 

701 

De  Grey 

654 

Dorley  743 

734 

1124 

Fitzherbert  775 

D’Hector 

758 

Dormer  1043 

Dupuy  748 

Evelcigh 

849 

Fitzmaurice 

Delamain  1039 

Dornton  745 

Duveluz  750 

Evening 

754 

854 

Delaval,  L.  746 

Dovaston  631, 

Dyer  752,  1119 

Everard 

875 

Fitz-Wiliiam, 

Delaware, 

L. 

727,924,1020 

Dyett  1039 

Everitt 

856 

£.  1040 

985 

Douglas  746, 

E. 

Eustace 

833 

Flamank  1185 

Dehne 

1125 

951,  953, 

EAGAR  658 

Ewart 

833 

Fleetwood  910 

Dempster 

952 

1016,  1032, 

Ebsworth  1129 

Exeter,  Bp.653* 

Fletcher  745, 

Deneges 

11.90 

1041,  1108, 

Eccles  1014,, 

804 

86.9,  994, 

Denison 

746 

1125,  1142 

1191 

- M. 1044 

1132,  1139, 

Denn 

859 

- Bp.  1132 

Ede  1188 

Exton 

855 

U84,  1191 

Dennis 

876 

Dowers  63,8 

Eden  654,^958 

Eyles 

1042 

Flin  1023 

Dennison 

747 

Downer  6 57' 

— - —  Lady  662 

Eyro  722 

,  833 

Flint  '65.5 

Denny 

956, 

Downes  756, 

Edincades  255, 

Eyton 

1125 

Floud  850 

1186 

854,957,1190 

957 

Flower  940, 

6  55 
1125 
7TB 
808 
1C72 
904 


Dent  654, 
Denton 
Denward 
Depons 
Derendel 
Derhain 
Dering850,362, 
1125 

Desborough 

8.99 

De  Symons 

1039 

Devonshire,  E. 

874 

D’Eye  1184 
De  Zeote  1039 
Dick  850,  1038 
Dickens  1126 
Dickie  86'2 
Dickinson  6 48 
Dicks  1121 
Dickson  747, 
1016 

Digby  641,  850 

-  E,  800 

Digges  783 
Dillingham  58 1 
Dillon  655 
Dinharu  1134 
Disney  968 
Pitchmjm  850 
Pix  734, 850, 
1021 


Downie  1021 
Downward  748 
Doyle  735, 

738,  831 
Draper  722 
Drayton  1 1 87 
Driver  6  78 

Dromore,  Bp. 

;  .746 
Drummond 


650, 
657,75.3,  819, 
8.33,851,855, 
861,946,958, 
1128,  1129, 

1183,  1184 

Egerson  831 
Egg-lesson  6 57 
Egremont,  E 


655, 


951, 

1183, 

862 

1126 

680 

854' 

778 


1129, 

Drury 
1059, 

Dryden 
Duane 
Dubbins 
Dublin,  Abp. 

747 

Duearel  850 
Ducie,  L.  854 
Duckett  698 
puckham  1188 
Duckworth  637 
Dudgeon  833 
Dudley  966 

Ducknan  1 1 87 
Duer  733 

Duesbury  951 
Pugdaie  7 69, 
1073- 

Duigenan  634, 

635 


Ekins  850,  8u0, 
946 

Eld  1125 
Eldridge  1 1 28 
Eliot  730 

Eikington  1054 
Ellenoorough, 
L.  634,636,75 1 
Elliott  596,597, 
747,  .954, 
1130,  1183 

- L.  827 

.Ellis  743,  957, 
1096,  1  428 
Ellison.  660 
Else  1063 
Elsinore  1043 
Elstob'  1185 
Elston660,l  184 
Elphinstoue  . 

83  U,i6 
Ely,  Bp.  856, 


F. 

FABER  1152, 
1158 

Fair  1022 

Fairchild  859 
Falconer  1129 
Falkland,  V.683 
Fa$e  829 

- — TVs;  970 

Fanhope,L.  98.5 
Farmer  1039, 
11.88,1191 


Farnham 
Farquhar 
Fai-ran 
Farrar  - 
Earner 
Farrlngtohl  lSl 
Faulkner  6?0 
Faussctt 
Fawcett 
Fearless 
Fcarn 
Fell 

Fenwick 
Fentham 
Fenton 
Ferguson 
752j  829,833, 
1178 

Eergusson  943 
'Fcrjars,'E.1186 
Eerteira  1188 


872 

929 

655 

1131 

m 


/47 
649 
1041 
■  95.2 
1083 
1040 
861 
8?0 
74.9, 


1033,  1124 
Fludyer  86‘p 
Fly  1124 

Folds  1132,1181 

Foley  1119, 

1125 

Fontaine  943 
Foote  1075 

Forbes-85 1,9  5  6, 
1022, 1038 

- -  L.  8S7, 

1026, 

Ford  96 8 

Fordyce  927 
Forrest  747 
Forrester,  B?. 

.  .  11'32 

Forster  654 

Forty e  ;  852 

Foster  635, 

637,732,750, 
825,345,856, 
903,1127,1130, 
1183,1184 
Fothergili  1122 
Fowncs874,943 
Fox  574,  723, 
945,9558,1074 
Foxe  1143 

Francis  8,54, 

1042 

Franco  1045 

Francklin  1191 
Fruuke 
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•Frank  e  379 
Frankland  852 
Frankley  833 
Franklin  957> 
1129 

Franks  1043 
Fraser654,957, 
1129 

Frazer  1187 
Frederick,  Ct. 

1187 

Tree  1184 
Freeborn  6  59 
Freeling  746', 

*  1043 

Freeman  662, 
744,818,943, 

1039 

Freemantle  . 

1R32 

Freer  1062 

Freeth  955 

French  861, 

955,  1014 
Frere  1183 

Frpston  969 

Fridlington 

1129 

Fyoud  65  9 

Fry  857,  958 
Fulke  861 

Fuller  635, 637, 
731,732 
JuRon  954 

Furrance  1129 
Fyers  955 

GAFERE  1154 
Gag'e  850 

- - -Lord  854 

Gaisford  661 

Galabin,  1125 
Gale  1133 
Galway,  V.755, 
850 

Gambier,L.64 1 , 
734,929,1022 
Gamble  1 128 
Gandolfi  850 
Gann  1187 
Gardiner  1130 
Gardner  747 
Garforth  IQ40 
Garratt  1134 
Garrett  748 
Garrick  582, 
654,699,717, 
774,  1074 
Garrood  857 
Garrow658,783 
Gascoyne  637> 
1125 

Gaskin  9  46 
Gatcliffe  1184 
Gatehouse  1 043 
Gates  952, 1187 
Gatty  850 


Gaunt  985 
Gaussen  .  957 
Gautberot  749 
Geary  831,  854, 
957 

Gell  907,  1134, 
1184, 1186 
Georges  1038 
GerardG  16,953, 
1187 

Gething  1130 
Gibbings  1046 
Gibbon  682, 
1035 

Gibbons  1023 
Gibbs  751,  846 
Giberrie  756 
Gibson  1046, 

1131 

Giddy  825 
Giffard674,718, 
849,953 
Gifford  703, 968 
Gilchrist  753, 
957,  1169 
Giles  878,  1039 
Gill  594,  596, 
656,752,776, 
1184 

Gillet  954 

Gillows  940 

Gilpin  874 

Gilso  831 

Gilson  758 

Gittons  958 

Glassford  951 
Glave  576 

Glegg  654,  758 
Glen  855 

Glenbervie,  L. 

1142 

Glendinning 

648 

Gloster  660 

Gloucester,  Bp. 

680,955 
Glover  660 

Goatley  850 

Godolphin,  E. 

674 

Godwin  848, 

1044 

Golding  757, 

1132 

Goldsmid  757, 

1191 

Goldsmith  654, 
655,915,1121 
Goldwin  1191 

Goldsworthy 

954 

Gomm  756 

Gompertz  756 

Goodhehere 

'  1124 
Goodenough 

^1125 


Goodfellow  659 
Goodlake  1128 
Gpodman  681, 
1043 

- Bp. 

680 

Goodwin  7  84, 
1122 

Goodyear  862 
Goodyer  75  6 

Gordon  659, 
944,  1038, 
1126,  1129 
Gore  639,  640, 
660,747,  952 
Gosling  955, 
1186 

Gough  654,698, 
968,  1137 
Gould  .876 

Gourdez  1042 
Gower  850, 957, 
974,1042,1184 
Graham  610, 
661,775,1183, 
1184 

Grain  954 

Grallan  1126 
Granger  654, 
774 

Grant  943, 953, 

.  1042,  1186, 
1187 

Grattan  72 9, 
732 

Graunt  876 
Graves  747, 
775,  1130,  1132 
— L.  946 
Gray  611,  627, 
653,661,1042 
Grayson  855 
Greaves  953 
Green  696,  857, 
914,  1034 
Greenhill  656, 
1187 

Greensill  857 
Greet  ham  852 
Gregbrook  855 
Gregory  611, 
943 

Gregson  1189 
Greig  1117 
Grellett  951 
Grenville’  637 

- - - Lord 

730,  82 6j 827 

• - - — — Lady 

616 

Gresham  957 
Greslev  850, 
1043 

Gfetton  807 
G'reville  1038 

■ .  ■  ■  L.  66 1 

Grey  659 


Grey,  Lord  909, 
985 

Griffiths  845, 
850,  1184 
Grimston  1132 

- — 7 - V.G55 

Grinfield.  1039 
Grist  1045 
Grogan  955,957 
Groome  1188 
Grosvenor, 

Lord  633 
Grove  7  50,1 1 84 
Grover  1130 
Guattani  1062 
Gubbins  1131 
Gue  della  983 
Guildford  985 
Guillod  857 
Guise  951 
Gunhouse  755 
Gurley  7  53 
Gurney  1 1 24 
Gutch  958 
Guyon  1 1 20 
Gwydir,  Lady 
1131 

Gwyn  943,  983 
Gyles  958 
H. 

HAGGARD 

1187 

Hague  953 
Hailstone  950 
Hairby  655 
Halhed  747,922 
Hall  628,  746, 
752,757,764, 
784,857,951, 
955, 1154 
Halls  y  750 
Halpin  953 
Hals  587 

Halsted  836 
Halton  855 
Hamilton  654, 
858,950,1094, 
1126 

- = - -  Lord 

.  A.  636 
Hammerslev 

752 

Hamm  ill  1109 
Hammondl041 
Hamon  1181 
Hampton  673 
Hancock  753 
Handel  846 
Handley  596 
Hanhara  755 
Hankins  1128 
Hankinson  943 
Hanmer  655 
Hannam  748 
Hanrnum  657 
Hansell  683 
Hanson  1188 


Harcourt  1183 
Hardacre  747, 
858 

Hardcastle  660 
Harding  648, 
857 

Hardinge  735, 

.  748,767,833, 

1110 

Hardman  1 1 89 
Hardwick  656 
Hardwicke,  L. 

945 

Hardy  1022 
Hare  654,  9 39, 
1042,  1187 
Harford  1041 
Harkness  953 
Harland  1 1 83 
Harley  984 
Harmer  653 
Harnill  753 
Harris  654,662, 
847,  1045, 
1187 

Harrison  661, 
750,753,1121, 
1187 

Harrington 
606,695,775, 
896,  1000 


Lady  M.  A. 

747 

Harrold  952 
Harrowby,Lord 
775,826,  827 
Hart  833,  1038, 
1045 

Hartley  576, 
833, 1187 
Hartopp  658, 
872,  968 
Harvey  674, 
825, 952 
Harward  1 1 83 
Harwood  748, 
1106 

II  as  ell  1059 
Hasted  943 
Hastings  651, 
922 

- L.985 

Hatchard  857 
Hatton  84Q 
Havard  7  48 
Haverfield  833,- 
Hay  952 
Haydon  585 
Hay  garth  1012 
Haymes  95  6 
Hawes904,949, 
950,1011,1121 
Hawker  1129 
Hawkes  957 
Hawkesburv, 
Lord  633, 
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•  636,729,745, 

825, 826,827, 
927,941,1131 
Hawkesworth 
599,951 
Hawkins  648, 


Hinchinbroke, 

Horny  old 

850 

J. 

Johnston  749* 

Vs." 

951 

Horsford 

951 

JACKSON 

828,  103-8* 

Hindmarsh  773 

Hort 

80  7 

638,  752, 

1041 

Hinxman 

850 

Horton 

1045, 

850,  1040, 

Johnstone  752 

Hippuff 

756 

1188 

1041,  1*046, 

Jollifte648,  854 

Hird 

1125 

Hossum 

878 

119Q,  11 91 

Jonas  757 

Hoare648 

,(54, 

Hotham 

9  09 

Jago  586 

Jones  627,  641, 

1190 

968, 

1125 

Hough  758 

James  648, 

Head 

1187 

Hobbs 

856 

Houston  1187 

752,847,941, 

Healey 

853 

Hobhouse  i  125 

Howard  658, 

951 

Heaps 

1039 

Hobiyn 

660 

951,967,1046 

Jameson  778 

Hear  he 

833 

Hobson 

1125 

Howe,  L.  1131 

Janneway  748 

Heath 

661 

Hockey 

648 

Howes  656,944 

Jardine  660 

Heathcote  850 

Hodge 

831, 

Howorth  859, 

Jarvis  953 

Heather 

1133 

1184 

1060 

Ibbetson  954, 

Heathfield,  L. 

Hodges 

661, 

Howse  953 

95T 

1033, 

1180 

656, 955 

Howth,  E.  952 

Idle  6 58,  745 

Heathy  1186 
Henderson  ' 
1.189 

Heneage  1 1 25 
Henry  851 
Henshaw  950 
Henton  876 
Hehwood  940 
Hepenstall 

1021. 

Herbert  6*41, 
833,854,861, 
946, 1039 

* - L.  1 143 

Hereford,  Bp. 
654, 943 


Herle 
Herman 
Hcrrne 
Herrick 

Herries 
Heslerege 


Hesp 
Hessenstein, 
Prince 
Hetton 
Hewer 
Hewitt 
•  850, 

Hey  cock 
Heygate 

Heyman 
Heywood 
Hibbert 


588 

661 

587 

872, 

953 

752 

857 

957 


952 

1002 

1185 

847, 
947, 
1044 

853 

571, 

857 

1046 

952 

848, 
951 
66} 

1184 


Hicks 
Higgins 
Highmore  1092 
Hildvard  857 
Hill 719,  805, 
829,831,833, 
846,850,952, 
1022,  1043, 
1074, 


Hiller 

HiKofc} 


1131, 

1186 

1190 

nn 


Hodgkinson 

1132 

Ilodgson  750, 
950,957,  1133 
Hodson654,820 
Iloffman  943 
Hogarth  1 1 89 
Hogg  833,943 
Holbrooke  754 
Holcroft  1187 
Holder  850 

Holditcli  1185 
Hole  1181 

Holford  635 
Holland  756, 
927,985,1016, 
1043,  1191 

- Lord 

633,636,729, 
731,825,  826 
Hollinworth 

1023 

Holman  951 
Holme  757 
Holmes  753, 
847,951,957, 
1125, 1130 
Holmstroe  647 
Holne  875 

Holt  594,  1016 
Holyoake  66  8 
Holyland  1043 
Home  757, 858, 
945,  1032, 
.1054,1191 
Homfray  968 
Hompay  952 
Hone  92  9 

Honyinan  951 
Honywood  747 
Hood  "  837, 

839, 845,  9*38 
Hooper 660,8  54 
Hope  624,  85 9, 
860,951,1129, 
1177, 1187 
Hopkins  952 
Horner635,827 
Hor&dge  944, 
1126 


Hoyes  955 
Hubbard  1133 
Hubbert  750 
Huddleston922 
Hudson  1187 
Hughes  846, 
856,924,1035, 
1183 

Hugonin  1183 
Hull  833 
Hulse  655 
Hume  922, 945, 
977 

Hurpfrey  6 57, 
1040 

Humphreys955 
Humphries  747 
Humpston  862 
Hungerford872 
Hunloke  1038 
Hunt  668,  847, 
862 

Hunter  613, 
751,854,1063 
Huntingdon 
747, 1172 

Countess  775 

Earl  985 

Huntingfield 

969 

Hurd  96  8 

•  -  Bp.  653, 

667,968; 
Hurry  856 

Hurst  958 

Husklsson  636, 
732,828 
Hustler  757_ 

Hutchins  1045 

Hutchinson 
628,730,815, 
9 05,  1046 
'1064, 1137 

— - L. 

'731 

Hutton  698, 

1185,1192 

Hyde  1043 


Jeaffreson  856 
Jeff  ares  1042 
Jefferay  966 
Jefferies  1046 
Jefferson  1118 
Jekyll  1045 
Jemmitt  754 
Jenkinson  943, 
1038 

Je-nkyn  1184 
Jenner764,773, 
965,1031,1188 
Jennings  956, 
958,  1124 
Jerdon  951 
Jerningham 

654 

Jersey,  E.  857 
Jervis  661 
Jervoise  11 90 
IlchesterLy850 

- -E.1032 

Imlach  1128 
Ince  851,  1041 
857 
756, 
1184 
734 
654 
878, 
1188 
943 
968' 
856 
1184, 
1189 
907 
1013 
1001 
581. 


Inch  bald 
Ingham 

Inglefield 
Inglis 
Ingram 
992, 
Inman 
Irby 
I  redale 
Ireland 


I  ret  on 
Irwin 
Johnes 
Johnson 
620,652,683' 
718,755,756, 
775,778,846, 
853,861,868, 
922,951,954, 
96 7,  976, 
1016,  1035, 
1042,  1058, 
1071,  1133, 
1153,  11^4 


'657,658,659, 
750,752,754, 
758,784,833, 
847,855,859* 
922,941,951. 
.1040,  1043* 
1045,  1126,. 
.  1132,  1133, 
1183,.  1492,- 
Jope  1184 
J  urdan  6  69, 9  5  4, 
970 

Jourdan  1125 
Joynes  1125 
Ironside  850 
Judd  854,  85S'. 
Julian  750 
Junius  670 
Junot  640,  645 
Juxon,  Abp.970 
K. 

ICAMES,  Ld, 
977. 

Kanmacher 

1124 

Karver  .1142 
Keating  1031 
Iyeats  740,  822, 
1119,  1183 
Keeble  581 
Keepe  1  If)  5 

Keightley  1094 
Keith  828 
— * —  Ld.  1 142  . 
Kelderwood 

953 

Kellerman  963, 
1033,  1177 
Kellie,  E.  943 
Kemmis  833 
Kemp  6:28, 6 85, 
856 

Kendall  585 
Kennedy  837 
Kent  833,  101 6". 
Kenyon  850 

— - Ly.  757 

Kerr  958 
Kerry,  E.  854 
Kershaw  756 
Kes  1  ly  i 

Kettilbv  657, 
943,  1184 
Kettle  well  833 
Keynsham  876 
Kidd  857,  1168 
Kier..;  103,9 
Kte.ty.-4.  831  - 
Kilby.  847 
Kildare,  E.  800 
Kimptcm 
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Kimpton  859 

Lany 

757 

Lierson 

646 

Louth,  L. 

655 

M‘Nien  983 

Kindali  1022, 

Large 

859 

Lifford,  V.  850 

Lowe  757, 

775, 

Macpherson 

1045 

Lascelles 

1125' 

Lillicrap 

1109 

1016, 

1041 

1-035,  1123 

Kinderley  872 

Laslnnar 

1182 

Lilly 

1188 

Low  man 

619 

Madden  833 

King  746,  751, 

Latham 

747 

Limbrey 

674 

Lowndes 

631, 

Maddison  1042 

754,850,858, 

Lavater 

1083 

Lindley 

1134 

652,66! 

,943 

Maddox  853, 

1044,  1129, 

Laud 

906 

Lindsey 

1044 

Lowth 

680 

1133 

1187 

Lauderdale,  E. 

Lingard 

1043 

Lowther 

747, 

Maggison  1126 

- Bp.  1183 

636,826,827, 
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Sawbridge 

1039 

Sheffield  951, 

Slack  95 6. 

,1134 

Roberts 

661, 

Ruddock 

943 

Saxoni 

1188 

1046 

S  laden 

1188 

913,943,1041, 

Rudge 

1016 

Saxton 

1043 

Shelburne,  L. 

Slingsby 

662 

1125 

Ruding 

872 

Saver 

1187 

945 

Sloane 

669 

Robertson  654, 

Rumford 

602, 

Sayers 

1187 

Sheldon  957 

Slothen 

853 

915,943,1016, 

897 

Say  Its 

052 

Shelley  1134, 

Small 

.  B5 » 

1041 

,1191 

Rumour 

1186- 

Scaife 

1040 

1186 

>  Smallwood  662, 

Robinson 

656, 

Rushton 

847 

.  Scarborou. 

- - Lady  1134 

ms 

660,661,854, 

Rusk 

1119 

Countess  953 

Shephard  744, 

Smart 

7-7.3 

956,957, 

4124, 

Russel  828,855, 

Scheele 

602 

852,857,950, 

Smeaton 

676 

1128, 

1130, 

968 

Schenk 

647 

1001,  1130, 

Smedley 

946 

1134,1191 
Robson  1130 
Roche  735, 755, 
842 

Rochefort  1040 
Rochester,  Bp. 

927,1183 
Rocket  1134 


- Lady857 

Rutland,  D. 

872,946,1032 
Rycroft  1141 
Ryder  1133 
Rye  858,  1125 


Ryle 

Ryse 


749 

879 


Schollield  1190 
Sehutz  1039 
Scolfiekl  944 
Scot  745 

Scotland  1040 
Scott  747,  827, 
922,943,94,5, 
953,1039 


1186 
Shepley  660 
Sheppard  6.49, 
657,858 
Sherer  .  944 

Sheridan  636, 
703,745,826, 
927,942 


Smith  596, 634, 
637,639,656, 
658,660,668, 
669,747,7.55, 
775,805,833, 
845,850,853, 
854, 857,859, 
872,940, 943, 


Rockingham, 

Ryston  655 

1040,  1130,' 

Sherrey 

1187 

952,955,957, 

L.  1040 

S. 

1188,1190 

Sherri  ff 

637 

1022, 

1026, 

Rodd  7.34 

SACKVILLE, 

Scougall  1188 

Shervvin 

596, 

103.9, 

1040, 

Roe  954 

Lord  7  50 

Seri  bo7  5 1,1 184 

1125 

1041, 

1042, 

Rogers657,658, 

Sadler  1133 

Scullard  661 

Sherwood 

657, 

1046, 

1120, 

958,1184 

St.  Alban’s,  D. 

Scully  765,965 

754 

1126, 

1128, 

Rogerson  1182 

756 

Sealy  878 

Ladv 

1129, 

1130, 

Rolfe  951, 1040 

St.  Barbe  1188 

Searle  1046, 

775 

1184, 

1185, 

Rollaston  1039 

St.  David’s,  Bp. 

11.90 

Shield956,l  121 

1187, 

1188. 

Rolleston  627, 

724 

Scars  654 

Shipbrooke,  Cs. 

1190, 

1191 

747 

St.John819,831 

Searson  656 

954 

S  my  the 

876 

Rolls  951 

St.  Lawrence 

Seehauip  1061 

Shirley 

851 

Sneliing 

87  6 

Romilly  636, 

747 

Seeker  750 

Shoberl 

1089 

Snow 

1127 

723,729 

- Ly.  952 

• - Abp.628 

Short 

773 

Soane 

700 

Roodhouse  64.9 

St.  Vincent,  L. 

Sefton,  E.  1134 

Shrewsbury, Cs,. 

Socrates 

572 

Roper  754,860 

748,1046 

Selkirk,  E.  1 108 

1134 

Soden 

1187 

Roscoe  1 1 89 

Salmon  850, 

Sellon  1126 

Shuckford  619 

Somers, 

Lord 

Rosdew  852 

1045 

Selsey,  Lord 

Sfhum 

951 

633 

Rose  634,  635, 

Salter  943 

1183 

Shuter748,7  50 

Sotheby 

661 

654,730,732, 

Saltoivstall  858 

Serle  1040- 

Siddons 

1186. 

Southey 

577, 

825,828, 

Samnson  1043 

Serrell  850 

Sidmouth,Lord 

724 

1096 

Sanders  753, 

Seton  1052 

635,73 

1,745, 

Southward  7SO 

Rosenhagen 

828,957,1124, 

Seward  577,7  45 

75 

2,927 

Southwell  857 

1021 

1188 

Sewell  1130 

Sidney 

985 

Sowdon 

1188 

G.  Mag.  Supp 

.  1808. 

Suwerby 
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Sowerby 


756, 

782 

1185 

853 

755 

1038 

851 

952 

638, 


Sparke 
Sparkes 
Span- 
Sparrow 
Spearing 
Spedding 
Spencer 

640,829,850, 

852,854,1130, 

1178 

-  E.  826, 

1016 

Spicer857,l  132 
Spilsbury  1187 
Spode  850 
Spooner  1129 
Sprot 
Sprott 


1134 
1143, 
1187 

Spurr  658 
Stablefordll34 
Stackhouse  588 
Stafford,  E.  661 
Stair,  Earl  752 
Stamford,  Earl 
872 

Standish  1021, 
1187 

Stanhope  815, 

1039 

- Earl 

635,636,729, 
731,827 
Stanley  637 
Stannus  83 1 , 
861 
850 
953 


Staple 
Stapleton 
Staunton  872, 
1040,1119 
Stawell  1184 
Stebbing  1058, 
1060, 1061 
Steele  956 
Steevens  572 
847,944,1125, 
1191 

Stephen  1039 
Stephenson 


Stokes  748,957, 

1129,  1184 
Stone  655,  807, 

1074,  1188 
Story  756 

Stovin  1133 

Stoyle  1105 
Stracey  954 
Strachan  633 
Strangford,  Vs. 

1026,  1125 
Stratton  756, 
857,’ 1192 
Streater  655 
Street  747 
Strickland  850, 
1033,  1042 
Strobel  1188 
Strode  839 
Strong  f  125 

Stroud  1039 
Strutt  919 
Stuart  655,756, 
831,850,964, 
1038,  1109, 

1130,  1141, 
1183<,  1186 

Stubbs  854 
Stucley  878 
Stukeley  879 
Style  1189 
Styleman  747 
Styles  1191 
Suffolk,  L.  731, 
927,  969 
Summers  947 
Sumner  635 
Sunderl,*!,  L. 

1141 

Sundies  752 
Sutherland 

1046 

Sutton  876 

- Ed.  R. 

1128,  1189 
Swaine856,955, 
1186 

Swainson  657 
Swale  951 
Swan  1 1-85 
S  wanton  951 
Sweet  859 


T. 

TAILFORD 

1125 

Tait  755,  1190 
Talbot655,l  184 
Talleyrand  646 
Tancri;  926 

Tancred  747 
Tankerville746 
Tanner  969 
Tarleton  710 
Tate  749, 1046, 
1184 

Tavell  950 

Tavistock,  M. 

747 

Taylor  637,656, 
661,747,750, 
775,832,833, 
847,856,957, 
963,  1119, 
1126,  1128, 
1187,  1190 
Templar  845 
Temple  659, 
660,  923, 
1120 

— - Ld.731 

Terrey  1 1 24 
Tey  nharn  754 
Theakston  656 
Thelluson  861 
Thirl  wall  1014 
Thirlwell  757 
Thomas  859, 
862,  952 
Thompson 
656,667,747, 
845,850.938, 
951,952,954, 
955,  1127, 
1133,  1184 
Thomson  579, 
616,631,1016, 
1039 

Thorn  756 

Thornton  745, 
7:58,850, 1038, 
1040,  1133 
Thorold  859 
Thorpe  773 


Tooke  654 
Tottenham  654 
Towers  755, 
1039,  1121 
Townley  661 
Townsend  854, 
953,  1124 
T  ownshend  94& 
Traherne  1188 
Trafalgar,  V. 

821 

Trail  854,  1(443 
Traut  930 
Travell  954 
Travers  833. 
Traris  948 
Trebeck  749 
Trebileoek  586 
Trecothick  628 
Tredcroft  1187 
Trefusis  725, 
859,  1017 
Tregenna  1037 
Trelawny  858 
Trenchard  6 52 
Trencreeke  585 
T res  ham  680 
Triebner  1188 
Trollope  757, 
1038 

Trdtt  1046 
Trotter746,86l 
Troughton 

1042,  1188 
Trutch  857 
Trye  965 

Tucker  648, 
830,831,833, 
943,  1034 
Tuke  1016 
Tulk  746 
Tunnard  956 
Tunstall  657 
Turner  872, 
957,  1038, 
1045,  1187 
Turrettin  852 
Twrton  635, 
636,732,825, 
826,828,  856 
Tuttf;  1130 
Tuxworth  853 


Usko  *  696 

Uvedale  1 19 1 
,  V. 

VALENTIA,L. 

782 

V  aneorrrerlQl  6 
Van  Dam  954 
Vandeburgh 

657 

Vand@4eur  1125 
Van  G  elder 

103-5 

Van  Hagen  857 
Vanovan-  755 
Vardon  1133 
Vashon  734, 
929,  1022 
Vaughan  1144 
Vernon  9  52, 

954,  1035 
Vesey  58 1,1144 
Vetch  955 
Vickers  862, 
946,  1185 


Victor 
Vietch 
Vigurs 
Villettes 
Villion 
Vincent 


647 

1187 

955 

852 

653 

628 


Vivian  585 
1099 
746 


Voltaire 

Vos 

W. 

WADE 


952, 
1186 

Waddington 
755, 1038, 1190 
Wagstaff  1042 
Waithman  942 
Wake  657 

Wakefield  1039 
Waldo  1192 

Walker  638, 
658,775,832, 
943,963,  1129, 
1132,1139 
Wall  853, 1 132, 
1184 

Wallace  636r 
758, 1103,  1141 
Wafler638,655, 


Stevens'  648 

Swift  680, 

859, 

Thuriborn  1126 

Tweedy 

952 

755,  850, 

1184 

Stevenson  1106 

1056 

Thurlow  753 

Twisleton 

968 

Wallis 

1043 

Steward  943, 

Sydenham 

879 

-  L.  946 

Tyler  749, 

837, 

Wallseourt,  L. 

951 

Sydney 

781, 

Tibbits  7j50 

931 

756 

Stewart  746, 

1087 

Tierney  634, 

Tyrrcl 

750, 

Walmesley  955 

756,847,950, 

Syinonds  ' 

1183, 

635,729,732, 

1099 

Walpole 

611, 

952,1021,1033, 

ns-:- 

828,  951 

Tyrwhit 

712 

1023 

1043,  1130 

Symons 

748, 

Tighe  954 

Tyse 

675 

Walsh. 

656 

Still  748,  951 

943 

Tilly  737,  953 

Tytler 

852 

Walsingham-, 

Stil/lingfleet581 

Sykes  61 9, 

1132 

Tinaperon  1125 

U. 

EArl 

827 

Stirling  1038 

Sylvester 

914 

Tinkler  1043 

ULSTER, 

E. 

Walter 

1184 

Stocking  860, 

Tod  837 

755 

Walters 

952 

9  53 

Todd  852,1 1 25, 

Upton 

949 

Walton 

67 9, 

gtodaft  95 1 

1126 

Urmston 

1188 

855, 

1047 

Stoddart  857 

Tomlin  1039 

Urquhart 

1039 

Walwy  n 
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Wahvyn  755 
Wanchope  850 
Want  11$2 
Wapshott  956 
Warburton,Bp. 

955 

Ward  633,  859, 
872, 103  >,11 19, 
1134,  1182 
Wafdert  1134 
War  die  753, 
827 

Ware  847,  952, 
1168 

Warner  744, 
773,  1100 
Warren  728, 
747,749,828, 
872 

- -  Lady- 

596 

Wartnaby  654 
War  ton  682, 
976;  7 12,  1100 
Warwick,  E. 

661,  985 
Washington 
1052,  1054 
Wastell  758 
Wastcn  1190 
Waterfield  .753 
Waters  954, 
1130 

Watkey  938 
Watkins  6  28 
Watson  614, 
657,782,855, 
871 

Watt  820,  1109 
Wattes  1 143 
Watts  8.51,1187 
Way  758,831, 
833 

Wayland  1161 
Weall  1039 
Weatherall 

1191 

Weatherhead 
753, 1134 
Weaver  939 
Webb  954 
Web  be  '  1184 

Webley  839 
Webster  1120, 
1186 


Wedderburne 
'  752 
Wed  el  734 
Weir  1129 
Welby  1185 
Welehmin 

1126 

Welfitt  757 
WelVbank  850 
Welles  654 
Wellesley  634, 
633,-  637,645,. 
823,829, 831,. 
932,  1033, 
M-77 

- - — — *  Lord 

636,732,  826 
Wells  833,83.9, 
951,  959, 
1022,  1042, 
1187 

Wellwood  627 
Welstead  1041 
Wemyss,E.  855 
Weridover  755 
Wentworth,  V. 

872,1149 
Weolegb,  Lord 
.  577 
Wesley  754, 
869,1121,1129, 
1172 

Westall  1107 
Westmacott 

66 7, 1088 
Westmorland, 
Earl  827 
W  estmorelandy 
CounteBs.  854 
Weston  857, 
861,1016,1068 
Westropp  1043 
Wetherall  943 
Wharton  635 
Whate  ley  1125 
Wheatley  1041 
Wheddon  879 
Wheeldon  1 184 
Whefha-m  661 
Wilhelrtiina, 
Prs.  1040 
Whinyates  852 
Whitaker  751, 
1035 

Whitbr'ead634, 


730,734,826, 

828 

White  656, 658, 
662,748*840, 
853,  855,858, 
951,1040,1041, 
1045,  1108, 
1119,  1124, 
1176 

Whitefoord 

1125 

Whitfield  1172 
Whitehead  854 
Whiting1  753, 
857 

Whittaker  921 
Whittinghanft 
11.84 

Whotton  1 187 
Whyte  857 
Wififen  678 
Wilberforce 

730,  945 
Wilcoeks  756 
Wilcox  953 
Wiklay  1131 
Wilde  1 143 
Wilkes  755 
Wilkie  755 
Wilkins  878, 
922,1184 
Wilkinson  662, 
756, 849 
Willan7  56,943, 
951,965 
Williams  634, 
722,744,75 6, 
853,876,898, 
954,1001,1040, 
1127,  1184, 
1187, 1188 
Williamson 

837,  953 
Willi  nk  1125 
Willis  970 
Willock  955 
Wills  755 
Willson  1055 
Wiln  sot  746, 
872, 1038 
Willoughby 
754,908,  969 


Lord  966 


Wilshire  657 
WiIsou657,6?3, 
751,833,904, 
950,1040,10^3, 
1044,  1125, 
1128,  1184, 
1188, 1192 
Winchester, 

Bp.  586 

Windham  634, 
635,636,637, 
730,731,745, 
746,747,828,. 

927 

Windus  954. 

Winstanley 

872,951 

Wintringham 


750 

Wirtembergy 

Prince 

654 

Wish  art 

942 

Woddeson 

846 

Wodhu-ll 

968 

Wodley 

658 

Wogan 

9  85 

Wolcot 

976 

Wolferstan  968 

Wolldston  872, 

1125 

Wollcy 

968 

Wollocombe 

1038 

Wolsey 

586 

Wombwell 

) 

Lady 

661 

W  ood  657, 680, 
744,857,945, 
966,4  043,1057, 
1141,1183 
Woodcock  872 
Woodfall  6  7  0 
Woodford  657 
Woodforde  859 
Woodgate  673, 
1192 

Woodhams  852 
Woodhouse  897 
Woodley  1183 
Woodroffe  1 132 
Woodstock 

1088 

Woodthorpe 

941, 1126 


Woodvllle  1012 
Woolcombe 

1184 

WoOlmer  1073 
Woolston  753 
Wootori  656 
Worcester,  Bp. 
667, 702,869, 
968 

- - - Mar¬ 
quis  1155 
Wordsworth 

943 

Wormington 

984 

Worst  985 
Wotton  6  79 
Wourmann  , 
1188 

Wrangham  728 
Wray  853 
Wrench  757 
Wright  744, 
855,957 
Wrottesley 

1125 

Wykeham  1 1 26 
Wylde  85Q 
Wyndham  655, 
1039 

Wynne  588, 
634,635,827, 

1 126 

Wynyard  95 1 
Wyther  87  8 
Wyvill  945 

Y. 

YARMOUTH 

1043 

Yates941,l  126, 
r  1 88 

Yeo  655,  656 
Yeoman  75s 
-Yeovil  941 
Yonge943,1034 
Yorke  6*80,825, 
1133 

- Bp.  856, 

943,  945 
Yo?k,Abp.  731 
Young  579,850, 
954/1016,1041 

Z. 

ZOUCHE  674 


For  the  INDEX  to  the  PLATES  see  the  back  of  the  Title. 


Xichols  and  Son,  Printers,  Red  Liop  Passage,  Fleet  Street, 


Meteorological  Tables,  by  Dr.  Pole,  Bristol. 
AverageTemperatureofeachMonth  since  1 803;  fromObservations  made  at8A.M. 


Numerical  names 
of  the  months. 

Months,  as  denomi 
nated  in  the  Ca¬ 
lendar. 

1804 

1805 

! 

1806 

1807 

1803 

Degrees 

v  I 

Fractions 

Degrees 

Fractions 

Degrees 

l 

Fractions 

i 

Degrees 

I 

Fractions 

Degrees 

1 

Fractions  j 

1 

Jan...,. 

33 

1-2 

33 

5-31_ 

37 

2,31 

31 

10-31 

'  33 

l»-ol 

2 

Feb. ... 

36 

1-3 

-  35 

6-7 

37 

5-4 

35 

22-28' 

34 

4-29 

3 

March. 

36 

1-3 

40 

6-31 

37 

29-31 

33 

13-31 

33 

21-31 

4 

April... 

37 

3-4 

42 

14-15 

43 

24-50 

42 

1-3 

43 

3-50 

5 

May... 

57 

57 

1-2 

54 

5-31 

55 

21-31 

56 

27-31 

6 

June... 

62 

57 

1-2 

61 

24-30 

59 

12-30 

59 

27-30 

7 

July ... 

62 

61 

1-2 

63 

64 

14-31 

66 

7-31 

8 

August 

60 

1-3 

63 

1-3 

62 

7-31 

63 

17-31 

C3 

5-31 

9 

Sept. .. 

56 

1-3 

58 

54 

16-30 

48 

7-30 

45 

24-50 

10 

Oct. ... 

49 

2-3 

43 

48 

21-31 

51 

15-31 

44 

1-31 

11 

Nov.... 

42 

1-10 

36 

45 

11-30 

34 

17-30 

42 

16-50 

12 

Dec/... 

33 

1-2 

37 

44 

14-31 

31 

18-31 

33 

3-31 
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